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CHAPTER IV 

ABSOLUTISM AND DISASTER 

[1848-1866 A.D] 

Two men decided the fate of Austria after the revolution — Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg and Alexander Bach. When Prince Schwarzenberg on the 
24th of November, 1848, took over the ministry of foreign affairs and thus at 
the same time the supreme direction of the business of state, he was yet in the 
prime of life. But his physical strength had long been considerably shaken. 
The drdinary enjoyments of life no longer tempted him, a quiet uniform line 
of action seemed to him insupportable. Gradually a stronger and stronger 
means was needed to draw him from his apathy. His passion, now almost 
extinguished, only rekindled when the highest stake was involved; only when 
his boldest throw was to be made did his nature seem to revive. 

Most likely but for the revolution he would have died long before at his 
post at Naples. The revolution gave him back his strength. Once again life 
seemed worth living. He was able daily to play with danger, to exhibit a 
placid calm amidst the surrounding excitement, to try his luck at apparently 
impossible tasks. His first noteworthy act during the year of the revolu- 
tion was to protest against the count and the ministry and in the name of the 
army against the peace negotiations which were going on at the time. He 
accomplished his second characteristic action on the 1st of November, 1848. 
Though the stability of the imperial diet had already been much weakened by 
the‘ flight of numerous deputies, and had already been prorogued by the em- 
peror on the 22nd of October, it was still assembled in Kremsier under the presi- 
dency of Smolka, and its presence constantly embarrassed the military despots. 
Though the decrees of the imperial diet had become powerless, they could still 
spread trouble in the excited provinces and among the suspicious peasantry in 
every possible way. Prince Schwarzenbeig, who had joined the army of his 
brother-in-law, Prince Windischgratz, quickly settled the difficulty. He 
ordered the porter of the imperial diet to close the iron doors and not to allow 

1 
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anyone to enter the house. These actions let it be seen that the ministry, 
with Prince Sehwarzenberg at its heafl, would carry on the govern^nent with a 
strong hand. 

The events which quickly followed fully realised these expectations ; he 
cleared away all the barriers to absolute power, scattered the diet, and abolished 
the constitution ; for m these institutions he perceived the weakening of the 
State. Austria, which in the year 1849 was shaldng to her very foundations, 
and resembled a helmless wreck which almost excited the sympathy of the other 
states, should again become great and powerful. The more difficult the task, 
the more it attracted him. A diplomat to the core, ho had never troubled 
himself about home politics, and for the last ten years had had only flying 
glimpses of his own country, so that he looked fqr the strength and greatness 
of Austria in her position with regard to foreign powers. What was needed 
I was to obtain for Austria the place of most consideration in the European con- 
cert, and to extend her domiflating influence over the widest possible area. 

_ His imagination was caught by the impossible ideal of a “state of sixty 
millions ” composed of Austria and Germany, and in which the government of 
the imperial state would take the prominent part. All other interests were 
sacrificed by him to this dream. The inner organisation of the state troubled 
him only in so far as it must afford him the means required for his bold for- 
ward policy — ^namely, money and soldiers. IIow could a statesman who in- 
tended to make foreign powers bend unconditionally to his will, and who repaid 
any opposition to it with relentless animosity, endure institutions whose devel- 
opment might have compelled him to confine his plans within reasonable 
bounds 1 The methods he adopted for their fulfilment, more even than the 
aims themselves, presupposed an absolute rqje. And besides, there was in 
Prince Scliwarzenberg a strong element of military pride. He was rightly 
called the army diplomatist. Unfortunately, circumstances had so ordained 
that the army regarded Austria as a newly conquered country and her peoples 
as stubborn enemies to order, whom only force could constrain to obedience. 
Heither from this side was there a grant of the smallest privilege to the people 
tp be hoped for. 

, It was otherwise as regards the second leading minister, Alexander Bach. 
Xn opposition to Prince Schwarzenberg, he was not at all imbued with fc&lings 
hostile to the cpuferriug of a few limited constitutional rights. It was with no 
hypocrisy that he had in the first years of his power brought forward one 
organic law after another, with almost too much haste, and had issued the 
regulations of the provincial diet. His political insight, which was by no 
means insignificant, told him that the state would gam m vigour and internal 
strength by these measures. But it must be owned that no sooner did he thiii 
tlie introduction of even a modified form of constitution would endanger his 
own position, than he turned round. And therein he was not wrong. The 
concession to the people of a personal share ,in the government would have 
brought the great landed proprietors, the aristocracy, into the foreground. 

But the latter pursued Bach with the bitterest hatred. The great German 
and Slav nobflity could not pardon him for having risen by the revolution ; 
moreover,^ they recognised in him the chief instrument that had harmed their 
material interests. Bach had followed the legitimate course of insisting on 
the fact that, notwithstanding the change in the system of government, the 
great achievement of the revolution, namely, the emancipation of the peasaniry 
from territorial burdens, should hold good. As to the Himgarian aristocracy, 
they remembered only too well that it was Bach who, in September, 1848, had 
most warmly defended the Pragmatic Sanction and most sharply attacked the 
separation of Hungary. Though the old nobility dared not insult the minister 
in public, as they did the defenceless Pillersdorf, yet they sought every imag- 
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inable means to annoy him and show him their contempt. They discovered 
or exaggeip-ted every touch of vanity ^hich was supposed to belong to the 
minister; they maliciously described his embarrassments, and were con- 
stantly busy announcing his approaching fall. In the soul of Bach political 
insight struggled with the instinct of self-preservation. In accordance with 
human nature, the latter was victorious! Instead of preparing for his adver- 
saries the ground whence they might have attacked him, he preferred to cut 
the ground from under their feet. In fine, he found it more convenient to 
govern without the interference of impertinent and arrogant representatives 
of the people — not tc bind himself by organic laws, but to announce his inten- 
tion from time to time and just as it suited him. 

The consequences of the absolute government which had lasted for so 
many years made themselves felt long before that government itself ceased to 
exist. The political parties, as yet scarcely formed, were destroyed m the 
bud. The justifiable hope of the political parties thwarting the national ones 
and thus destroying the rigid isolation of the latter was abandoned forever. 
On the other hand the national antagonisms revived, more strongly accen- 
tuated than they had ever been before, the hatred of the different mces, the 
estrangement of the provinces, and the stupid indifference to their common 
interests grew and flourished. Towards the end of the revolution a hard 
school of j)olitics had taught the national parties reciprocal tolerance, had to 
a great extent banished envy and jealousy, and placed confidence in their 
place. 

The higher the value which the leaders of national parties learned to place 
on constitutional rights, the more willingly did thejy" relinquish the privileges 
set apart in small circles. The non-Germau deputi& to the imperial diet even 
went so far as to concede the use of the German language in the public life of 
the state, and admitted that every educated man in Austria should speak 
German. Czech spokesmen gave assurances that from henceforth men of 
their race would study German more diligently than before. The ten years 
of absolute rule again transformed these conciliatory dispositions into bitter 
hatred. The various races, shut out from all participation in political life, 
retired into their national seclusion, incensed at the withdrawal of the conces- 
sions already made, and determined to consider henceforth only the most nar- 
row national interests as the guiding star of their actions. The national agi- 
tation in the year of the revolution had been, comparatively speaking, innocent 
and harmless as compared with the passion and acrimony with which, from 
that moment, the most extensive claims, all under the guise of inalienable 
rights forcibly withdrawn, were put forward. The very secrecy imposed on 
the movement was its best nourishment. Like a band of freemasons, those in 
the different provinces who were of the same opinion clung to one another. 
Each was known to the others, and found support in them ; strictly secluded 
from outside influences, they formed a brotherhood among themselves which 
was founded upon common hatred and defiance. 

The German race suffered most. The system of absolute centralisation 
required thousands of officials who could write German; only a minority of 
these belonged to the German race. Most of them misused the German lan- 
guage in an unheard-of manner. The non-German peoples did not distinguish 
well. They considered all these people as “ Swabians as representatives of 
German nationality. They expended their hatred upon Germans, generally 
speaking, and believed themselves to be doubly entitled to do so, on account 
of the oppression they had been subjected to by the officials who murdered the 
'German language. When Germans and non-Germans were living together in 
one province the former discovered quickly enough the daily increasing 
antipathy to them. All nationalities were united in hatred of the Germans 
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imd all considered them their most dangerous opponents. Such was the chitf 
fruit of the ten years’ rule of absolutiSm.^ t 

The policy of these ten years but left Austria weakened, disorganised, 
ruined, and powerless in face of the disasters of 1859 and 1866, with the race 
hatreds more alive than ever, and her diverse nationalities completely alien- 
ated by the deceptions which followed 1849. When we peruse the writings and 
reactionary newspapers of the period we find in them the most hyperbolical 
eulogies for the policy of Schwarzenberg, the saviour of Austria within and 
without. In Prance the Bevm des deux Mondes published hymns of admiration 
to the “restorer of the empire of the Habsbnrgs,” to the man of iron who had 
conquered demagogy : and the work of the man of iron fell to pieces at (he 
first shock.'* 


HAYNAU IN HtTNG-AEY 

Force of arms had won back Hungary for the dynasty, and for the time 
the land was governed by force of arms. The dreaded representative of the 
most inflexible army discipline. General Haynau, remained __at the head of 
affairs there as the imperial representative, free from all subordination to the 
Vienna ministry. The whole country was divided into military districts, 
and officers of high position were put in charge of them. Military courts 
administered justice; at headquai-ters, questions of finance and administration 
replaced the plans of action and projects of siege of some few months ago. 
It was only later, when affairs were in extremest confusion, that the discarded 
civil officials succeeded in gaining greater effect for their works, and were 
allowed, to some extent, to represent administrative discipline. 

The difficulties which arose in the path of the restoration of law ahd order 
were enormous. The masses still held to the revolution, and carelessly hoped 
that in a short time there would be a complete change of circumstances. 
Magyar was the only language they knew ; but those who could speak Magyar 
were generally disposed rather to raU against the government than to expound 
their views and hopes in peaceful and moderate fashion. In filling up the 
minor government appointments there was little other choice than to give 
them to men who were strangers to the people of the country and could not 
make Ihemselves understood, or to fall back upon the Magyar element, Vluch 
was friendly to the revolution; and, greatly to the astonishment of loyal 
spirits, this was in fact done in many cases. To this obstinacy of the con- 
quered element was now added the highly impolitic conduct of Haynau and 
Ms advisers. So that confusion was increased, bate perpetuated, and misery 
made irrecoverable. Moreover, the conquest was followed up to the uttermost 
possibility by incessant arrests and condemnations. Even if the bloody day 
of Arad were not repeated, the sentences to long years of imprisonment were 
never ending. More than forty-five ex-officers were condemned by the mili- 
tary tribunal of Arad on December 20th, 1849; twelve other sentences followed 
on January 16th, 1850; forty -two in February, etc.; and besides the Arad 
tadbunal there were others in Pest, Pressburg, Hermannstadt, and other 
places, which acted with the same rigour. The consciousness that the power 
of a military court can reach everyone, the aspect of innumerable arrests upon 
(he most superficial grounds for suspicion — ^these ensured throughout the land 
at least outward tranquillity. 

There was no attempt at opposition, no overt force opposed to the measures 
of the authorities; but the inner feeling of the people was anything but peace- 
ful. The proof of this is the foolish credulity with which the most senseless 
reports were received, provided they favoured the national cause. Invisible 
hands distributed Kossuth’s farewell speech in Orsova and other revolutionary 
writings. The German theatre in Pest was interdicted, whilst on the con- 
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trary the Hungarian National Theatre sho'sred uninterruptedly full houses. 
In order te be revenged upon this intangible spirit of opposition, the military 
authorities allowed themselves to be seduced into disciplinary punishments, to 
carry out which proved impossible, if Hungary was not to be turned into a 
desert. The suppression of Kossuth-notes, it is true, may be said to have been 
justified by political necessity. As long as these notes were in circulation in 
the country the revolution to all appearances was not yet subdued, so that 
their confiscation was an act of necessity, no matter what private interests 
were hurt thereby. On the other hand, the order to draft into the army as a 
punishment all the Hungarian national guards who had taken up arms against 
the Austrians, was a senseless one. Literally earned out, it would have 
exiled the entire male population of Hungary, as there was scarcely a Magyar 
who at some time or other had not been in the national guards, and taken part 
in the struggle. Had they then no need of an army of their own, in order to 
watch this force of armed malcontents? And even if this were not the case, 
who could have tilled the ground and cared for the famihes left bdiind? This 
measure was no sooner announced than it aroused such universal resentment, 
and promised so many obvious difficulties in its execution, that its repeal im- 
mediately followed. First it was confined to those individuals who had used 
arms after January 6th, 1849 ; later on the whole national guard was amnestied, 
and those men already removed were restored to their families. Only the 
Honveds remained subject to this enforced conscription. 

Still stranger was the campaign ordered by Haynau against the shekels of 
the Hungarian Jews. A contribution of 8,000,000 gulden was demanded 
from them as a punishment for their revolutionary ssunpathies, and all the 
Jewish communities were included without exception in the levy. This en- 
tirely arbitrary measure was equivalent to a confiscation of property, and of 
course bore far more heavily upon the innocent than upon the real revolution- 
aries, who for the most part had no fortune to surrender. Here, too, after the 
government had uselessly incurred the indignation of an infiuential class of 
people, it was forced to yield to the necessity of the case and repeal the decree. 

A decree of Haynau dated March the 12th, 1850, enacted that all Jewirii 
oomiqunities and families which could not be proved to have directly or indi- 
rectly taken part in the revolution were to be exempt from the penalty. Di- 
vided among a smaller number of individuals, the sum demanded was still less 
attainable ; as, moreover, the new administratidn delayed these odious denun- 
ciations and thus innumerable lawsuits were kept hanging over the people’s 
heads, a few months later, in July, 1850, the decree was repealed. Simply 
for the sake of avoiding the expression of public opinion upon this complete 
retreat, the government ordered one million to be used for starting a fund for 
teachers and seminaries for rabbis, but clothed even this order in the form of 
a wish. 

The Vienna mimstry had no share whatever in all these political sins. In 
both the cases quoted it had sent a representation to dissuade General Haynau, 
had appointed Baron von Gehringer to co-operate as a civil commissioner; 
he was to settle purely administrative matters, and urged upon the general 
the extreme advisability of not compromismg the government by premature 
actions and impractical regulations. Haynau, however, regarded himself as 
the emperor’s proxy, and as consequently endowed with unlimited power; 
and despised the wishes and warnings of the civil admmistration. He obsti- 
nately waved aside every interference, and continued by his measures sorely to 
injure the common interest of the Mngdom. The battle had by degrees be- 
come a personal matter— Haynau desired to show the world that he would 
suffer no minister, least of all Bach, in authority over him; to this purpose he 
sacrificed every essential interest. In those days Bach’s position was not yet 
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fully assorecl, and if Haynan had pursued his aim with calculating coolness, 
he might perhaps have attained it; but in his passion he precipitated matters 
and suffered defeat. 

There were still a large number of deputies of the Hungarian national 
assembly, mostly under heavy accusations, languishing in the prisons under 
sentence. As the inquiry seemed to drag on unjustifiably, the ministry 
ordered all inquiries into the cases of deputies still under constraint to be com- 
pleted, and the documents sent to Vienna. These orders were repeated more 
than once, and still Haynau took no notice. Again urged and admonished, 
he summoned the subordinate ministers into his presence, informed them of 
the command of the ministry, which, as he said, interfered with his full power, 
and recommended them to disregard th^ messages and close the inquiries, 
pass sentences, and report them to him, for him to carry out. Thus indeed it 
happened, after the judges had protected themselves from all responsibility 
by an order in black and white. In the cases of the twenty-four ex-deputies 
of the Debreczen assembly the sentence of death by hanging was passed. 
Haynau however unconditionally pardoned them all, with one exception. 
Already he had often interpreted orders of the government at his own discre- 
tion, executing them late, partially, and at last not at all. But as until now 
he had only infringed upon the prerogative of the ministry, his disobedience 
had been unpunished. 


Saynm Discharged 

This time he had not only compromised the government and compelled it 
to an involuntary leniency; he had infringed upon the prerogative of the 
Crown, in whose exclusive gift were all acts of mercy. Immediately after the 
news of Haynau’s action had reached Vienna the council of ministers assem- 
bled and unanimously demanded the dismissal of the general, the emperor 
himself being also convinced that this was essential. The wording of the im- 
perial decision, which appeared in the Wiener Zeii/wng on the 8th of July, was 
as follows: “In accordance with the suggestion of the ministers of state, his 
imperial majesty is pleased to deprive Inspector-General Haynau of h:^ post 
as commander-in-chief of the third army and of the full powers which accom- 
pany it” ; and on the following day appeared an announcement of the pension 
allotted to the general, together with an article in the ministerial Oorre^ond- 
ence formally accusing General Haynau of disobedience. 

The effect of this unexpected sentence on the hitherto omnipotent general 
needs no descnption. Though he dared not vent his immediate anger on the 
(ministry he could not remain entirely silent. An article of the Vienna 
Betchsmeitung, from an official source, was used by the infuriated general as 
an opening for airing his wrath. In a reply inserted in one of the Pest 
papers he protested against the reproach of disobedience. He had used his 
right of pardon only in the emperor’s name, and within the limits of the 
power assigned to him ; and therefore in casting suspicion on the obedience of 
a man like himself, who had destroyed the revolution at its roots, he could see 
only the attempt to play into the hands of the democracy (demagogues, as it 
‘ reads in the correction in Haynau’s own hand), and once again to call into 
question the footing of the monarch throughout the country. 

The close of this explanation was significant of Haynau’s character and of 
the facts of the situation : “ The author of this shameful article represents me 
as a second Belisarius, without however having the power to deprive me of my 
eyesight, and without his being favoured with the spectacle of me in misery, 
leaning on my beggar’s staff and guided by my only daughter.” Significant 
also are two other facts: the garrison at Pest parted from thmr general with 
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ceremony, as though they wished to ^ow him that the army took a different 
view of his behaviour from that adopted by the ministiy ; the military journal 
moreover, the Soldaten-frmnd, published a violent article attacking the govern- 
ment, and comparing Haynau’s dismissal to the fate of Wallenstein. ITeither 
was Haynau’s discharge welcomed by the Magyar population of Pest and 
other towns ; on the contrary, there were many signs of sympathy with the grim 
desjiot, shortly before so deeply hated. Many attributed this change of feel- 
ing to the last great act of clemency which Haynau had performed while yet 
in office. Further, the report that Haynau had learned gradually to think 
more and more favourably of the Magyar country and people, and had repre- 
sented their interests with partiality in Vienna, may have had something to 
do with the homage shown him on the eve of departure by the whole popula- 
tion of Pest. But, above all, the root of this changed feeling lay in ^e con- 
viction that under Haynau’s rule there would have been no change in the 
policy of the government toward Hungary, but that in all essential relalions 
it would have continued as it was. 

HOTGAET trSTDEIl AKOHUtnEE ALBEET 

In fact, no new regulation was resolved upon, even by the ministry. On 
the 16th of September, 1860, Archduke Albert took General Haynau’s place 
as civil and militaiy governor; but neither then norat anytime was there any 
alteiation in the method of governing. Martial law still held sway. Sympa- 
thisers with the Hungarian revolution were persecuted, and aU anti-govern- 
mental appeals on the part of the people suppressed. The only difference was 
that there was no more wholesale condemnation ; and when sentences of death 
by hanging were still passed, as on September 22nd, 1850, upon Kossuth and 
his thirty -five most important adherents, they only concerned men who were 
outside the pale of militaiy jurisdiction. A very long time elapsed before the 
national spirit of Hungary was weaned from its ancient but, on the whole, 
rather obsolescent national institutions and customs, and persuaded to adopt 
the modern bureaucratic methods; bounties had absolutely to be presented 
befoye registers of land could be established upon Hungarian soil; while to 
ensure the uninterrupted course of justice, there remained no other way than 
to transplant whole colonies of officials into Hungary; and even these model 
officials, unacquainted with the language and customs of the country, without 
influence over the people, and without the respect of the national aristocracy, 
were not always able to ciirry out their instructions and preserve outward 
order. Above all, the new system of taxation and the introduction of the to- 
bacco monopoly bristled with difficulties and were not established in Hungary 
until the rod and the prison had been called upon to support authority. Even 
more irritating than the prohibition of free trade in tobacco was the annoy- 
ance to which the tobacco cultivators were subjected, and the burdensome 
superintendence of the revenue officers, who of necessity had to be always 
pottering about in the exercise of their office, and who were odious wardens’ to 
the peasant in kitchen and bar and field. 

Still, the government was right to pay no heed to the momentary unpopu- 
larity of this economic measure, and to break down aU barriers to intercourse, 
all material differences in the economic treatment of Hungary and the rest of 
the crown lands. The destruction of the customs line on the Hungarian border 
is indeed the only, but at the same time a most important, positive regulation, 
which, in the years immediately following the revolution, was made a means 
of forcibly drawing Hungary into closer connection with the main country. 
It had the best results, and promised well for oi^er reforms made in the spirit 
of centralisation and in the interests of state unity.® 
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ABSOLUTISM IN I^MBAEDO-VENETIA 

«* 

The Lombardo-Venetiau kingdom was subjected to a yoke of iron under 
the governor-general, old Eadetzky. Its history during these execrated years 
is that of councils of war pronouncing sentences on sentences against those 
who ventured to protest. A proclamation of Eadetzky’a, dated July 22ud, 
1851, further aggravated the state of siege. The prisons were filled, and on 
the 4th of November the priest Don Giovanni Grioli, guilty of publishing 
national books, was shot at Milan. This whole monotonous and heaii-rending 
series of arrests directed against the patriots must be read in the newspapers 
of the time. 

Moreover, the system of terror reigned from one end of the monarchy to 
•the other. On the least suspicion the most illustrious men were thrown into 
the cells: witness Count Adam Potocky arrested on the 27th of September, 
1861, at Cracow, to the immense consternation of his fellow citizens. On the 
22nd of August of the same year a decree had disbanded all the national 
guards of the empire. At Prague the siege redoubled in vigom’. The reac- 
tion, not having enough victims within the limit of the empire, endeavoured 
to find some abroad among the refugees ; it threatened Turkey and Switzer- 
land, both guilty of giving too generous an exercise to the right of asylum, 
and the first care of the Austrian cliiefs in occupying neighbouring countries 
was to seize the subjects of their emperor ; witness the Hungarian, Michael 
Perriuger, arrested in Schleswig, and the Galician, Patacki, arrested at Ham- 
burg, both of whom were hanged at Vienna on the 6th of February, 1852. 
The Catholic clergy resumed their mischievous and persecuting supremacy ; 
the war on thought redoubled in rigour. One minister of Francis Joseph even 
had for an instant the idea of requiring the catalogues of all private libraries, 
in order to banish from them “bad books.” The ex-liberal Bach was asso- 
ciated with all these measures. 

AUSTRIAN RINANOB (1849-1889) 

The financial situation was deplorable. Austria had only held her own 
in face of the events of 1848-1849, thanks to the co-operation of the Ban^ of 
Vienna; towards the end of 1850 her debt to this bank had reached the enor- 
mous total of 231,000,000 fiorius, and from 1851 to 1853 it remained at a 
figure varying from 144,000,000 to 125,000,000 fiorins, to increase agtuu dur- 
ing the Crimean War (1854-1856) to 326,000,000 and 371,000,000 florins. 
Besides this she incessantly had recourse to credit by means of multiplied 
loans, under every imaginable form, now giving the concession of the loan to 
some great banking house, now appealing to the public by way of a national 
subscription, now promising interest in fiduciary moneys, there promising to 
pay the interest in coin, etc. To all this we have to add the debt contracted 
in 1848 for the liberation of the sod. The law of the 7th of September, 1848, 
had abolished feudal rights, some gratuitou^y, others under certain condi- 
tions. The sum representing the revenue and profit of these burdens and ser- 
vices had been capitalised; it had then been reduced by one-third, regarded 
as equivalent to the charges which those interested had formerly had to sup- 
port; and. the two remaining thirds formed the amount due to the former 
lords as purchase and just indemnity. The peasants, formerly the vassals, 
were to pay the two-thirds of the purchase and a third of the indemnity, a 
pajnnent which was made by an addition to the land taxes. The provinces 
and the state were to pay the rest, and this was done through special funds by 
the mechanism of the provincial treasuries. In 1859 this debt for the libera- 
tion of the soil stiU amounted to 279,172,456 florins in Austrian money (the 
florin of 100 kreutzers). 
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THE OOjSrSTITtrtlOlT 9E MAEOH ABOLISHBP 
» ! 

On the 21st of August, 1851, an article of the Wiener Zeitmg (the ofilcial 
journal) gave notice of the abolition of the constitution of March, 1849, which 
was the more frank since this constitution was already abolished in fact. 
Tliis article said : The final solution of the question of the constitution must 
be referred to the Throne, it must be placed in the august hands of his majesty. 
Everything must depend on the maintenance of the full and entire power of 
the emperor. Austria has been saved from the revolution by the people’s 
attachment to the monarchical principle." In effect, on the 1st of January, 
1852, the august hands of his majesty did sign letters patent abolishing the 
constitution of the 4th of March and the fundamental rights, reducing all the 
provinces of the monarchy to crown states divided into bailiwicks and circles 
(whose authorities were assisted by consultative commissions composed of mem^ 
bers of the hereditary nobility, land owners, and commercial magnates), facili- 
tating the establishment*of entails and the leaving of property in trust, sup- 
pressing the jury, etc. It is to be understood that there was no question of a 
parliament; the provincial diets sufficed under the control of the imperiafl, 
council, whose members were nominated by the emperor. This regime was to 
last until 1861. 


THE COlSrCOBDAT (1865) 

The theocracy must also be restored in all the plenitude of its domina- 
tion. Ever since the year 1830, it had been no secret that between the Vienna 
cabinet and Eonie existed close and intimate relations ; that as a result a new 
clerical era must sooner or later arise for Austria; that from the Danube were 
being offered, with the ardour of voluntary servitude, conditions that would 
blossom on the shores of the Tiber into results which, by their astounding 
magnitude and radiant splendour, would prove to the world that the rulers of 
the Eternal City still retained their authority over the magnates of the earth. 

At last, August 18th, 1855, the work was completed — the work which has 
cemented the bond between Eome and Austria until this day, the work which 
was Intended by its founders to cement it till the end of all days. 

Whatever papistically minded canons could invent; whatever claims to 
ecclesiastical power they could enforce; with whatever superstitions and 
creeds they could flatter credulous souls; whatever conditions they could im- 
pose as operative in the Catholic Church, or only express in the form of pious 
wishes for the fruits of their Christian teachings; whatever they could claim 
as constant inalienable rights of the church and of its visible head, or as only 
the outflow of that authority in the exercise of which one must show oneself a 
time-server — in the concordat all is either conceded with the greatest generos- 
ity, or, if withheld, withheld only because of the necessities of the times ; and 
all is set forth so clearly as a system, and acknowledged to be so binding in 
theory, that the right of further concessions, indeed to the complete fulfilment 
of the ultramontane programme, comes into force and can be employed when 
considerations of expediency shall no longer exist. 

In the concordat we find papistical jurisdiction in conjugal matters handed 
over to the ecclesiastical judge, and submitted to the canonical legislative 
power; we find an extension of the bishops’ right of jurisdiction oyer the 
inferior clergy, which allows the bishops full power of punishment by means 
of the law of the state, and which changes the personal freedom of the lower 
clergy to a condition of ecclesiastical discipline ; we find a formal exemption 
of tile bishops from the jurisdiction of the courts, the practicability and bind- 
ing power of which, in the cases of *the bishops, according to the concordat, 
Article 14 dejwe, is very questionalble; we find further the whole educational 
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system made subordinate to the church under conditions so loosely defined 
that, in Tiew of the extremely elastic nature of Article 5 of the concordat, it 
is practically unconditional subjection. The censorship of the church is in- 
troduced, and the power of the state is impressed, not only to respect its 
decisions, but, “with the aid of every means useful for the puipose,” to en- 
force them; and ali laws cease, or are suppressed, which were framed to hold 
within bounds the increase of property in mortmain, and other laws which 
regulated the miscarriage of property to the church; also a complete solution 
of the question, so many-sided in Austria^ of patronage, a solution acting, as 
wte afterwards shown, to the prejudice of the patrons who suffered damage to 
their privileges with undimimshed continuance in their responsibilities. 

With such concessions to Eome, Austria bought the favour of the clergy 
and sowed discontent among her own people. For the Vienna cabinet this 
concordat had no other result than to win the favour of members of the holy 
college at Borne ; if that were any gain, the pledges given were clearly advan- 
tageous to the counfry. The interests of Eome anff Austria in Italy were, 
apart from this, identical, and where the interests of both sides are engaged, 
there is no question of concessions from either. It is therefore unjust to 
reproach Austria with having prejudiced aims of high policy with this con- 
cordat; these aims were already reached and realised before the conclusion of 
the treaty. Eome is forced to further Austrian policy with the utmost ardour, 
for every weakness of Austria is at the same time a weakness of the allies of 
Austria among the clergy. 

It is not dear why the statesmen of Vienna should have paid a price for 
the support of the Eomaus and for the favour of these gentlemen of the Vati- 
can, as, in so doing, they were purchasing that which they already possessed 
for nothing. They may have imagined that in so doing they were fulfilling a 
pious duty, restoring to the church something which it could claim by moral 
right ; or they may have had some other motive. Sentiment may have turned 
the scale in favour of this understanding ; sober considerations of a political 
nature certainly were not consulted. Politics have nothing to do with the 
variable moods of the feelings; an injudicious action remains injudicious, no 
matter how fine the feelings of the heart which have influenced the doer.*, 

'* SOHWAEZENBEEG AND ©EEMANY 

At the commencement of the period of reaction Austria’s poverty had not 
prevented her from making a fairly good figure abroad. In Germany Schwar- 
zenberg had succeeded in securing the maintenance of the federal compact 
which secured to Austria the preponderance in the Germanic world. Prussia 
had been held in check by a coalition of princes skilfully grouped round tl^ 
emperor Francis Joseph. On the occasion of an insurrection in He^ the 
elector had implored the support of the diet whilst his subjects demanded that 
of Prussia. The emperor of Austria had met the kings of Bavaria and Wur- 
tembeig at Bregenz. A few days later he had had an interview at Warsaw 
with the emperor Eicholas. 

* A conflict broke out between Austria, whose troops were occupying Hanau, 
and the Prussians, who occupied Cfeissel ; and Austria assembled a formida- 
ble army on the frontiers of Hesse. On the 26th of November, 1860, she 
summoned Prussia to evacuate that province within twenty-four hours. 
Prussia gave way. Manteuffel came to Olmiitz (Hoveraber 29th, 1860) and 
humiliated his king before the demands of Schwarzenberg. Prussia engaged 
to co-operate in the re-establishment of the elector, not to act in Holstein 
save with the concurrence of Austria, and to take part in the confereiiees 
opened at Dresden to prepare the future oiganisation of Germany. The 
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Prussian statesmen long preserved tha memory of tiie humiliation of Olmilt^ 
■while Schwarzenberg might consider^ himself Metternich’s successor and the 
arbiter of Europe.^ 

After the convention of Olmiitz, the re-estabhshmeut of the German Oon- 
fedeiation, the Bund, aud of the old diet at Frankfort resulted from the 
laborious conferences of Dresden. As before 1848 the Gothic assembly held 
its sittings at Frankfort with its two species of meetings — ^the Plenmi, and the 
JEngere-Bath, or restricted council ; here Austria dominated, seekmg to realise 
tlie idea she had brought forward at Dresden of entering with all her Italian 
and Slav provinces into the German Confederation, an idea which was not 
only combated by Prussia, but which in 1851 excited vigorous protests from 
France and England. Prussia even declared, through her envoy, in October, 
1851, that she renounced the incorporation of her Polish provinces (Posen 
and East Prussia), in order to compel Austria to do the same. The diet, ren- 
dered sterile by the covert but perpetual contest between the two great states^ 
consumed itself in impotent and tedious debates on the unitary idea, failing 
in all the measures which might have been the symbol of that unity — such as 
the establishment of a general law relating to the press and to a federal polios;} 
but rushing on reactionary measures, such as the suppression (August, 1851) 
of the fundamental laws of the German people decreed by the parliament of 
1848, and the revision in a conservative direction of the constitutions of indir 
vidual states. It succeeded in scarcely anything but the organisation of a 
federal army, which it concentrated in the Ehenish provinces, although wel- 
coming with sympathy the ISTapoleomo coup d'’itat of the 2nd of December, la 
eulogy on which might be read as early as the 4th of December in the Wimeir 
Zeitung. The unitary idea appeared to be more and more compromised. 
“German unity,” an Austrian pamphlet ironically said, “is the squai-ing of the 
circle; when one thinks one has it, that is just the moment when one recog- 
nises its impossibility. It resemblesour cathedrals — ^thereis not one finished.” 

Schwarzenberg died on the 6th of April, 1852. Count von Buol-Schauen- 
stein succeeded him as minister of foreign affairs; but the emperor supprei^d 
the presidency of the*council of ministers, which Alexander Bach, who was only 
minister of the interior, had hoped for, and announced that he would continue 
in person the absolutist, centralising, and Germanic policy of Schwarzenberg. 
The latter had failed in the task of obtaining the admission into the confedera- 
tion of Austria with all her provinces. He had also failed m another task, 
which was one side of the same question — ^that of winning her admission into 
the ZoUverein, or customs union, which had been formed in 1834, aud was to 
be renewed in 1864. But here Prussia opposed an invincible resistance, into 
the details of which it would be tedious to enter. Schwarzenberg had per- 
fectly understood that, if the political form of the confederation was the diet, 
its commercial form was the ZoUverein, and that in order to lead Germany it 
was necessary to be in both. Prussia, however, having the same comprehen- 
sion of the situation, defended the commercial position, since she had been 
dislodged from the other at Olmutz ; and only consented to a simple alliance 
between the ZoUverein on the one hand and Austria on the other, but by no 
means to an incoiporation. 

Schwajzenberg’s policy was really continued everywhere. Austria pressed 
her yoke on Italy, seeking besides to bind the destinies of that country to her 
own by customs treaties with the sovereigns bowed beneath her influence, and 
by knitting the railways of the peninsula •with her own. From their capital, 
Verona, her generals and police multiplied executions and trials, supported the 
court of Eome against French influence, created embarrassment on embarrass- 
ment for the Piedmontese cabinets, bathed the Eomagna in blood by execu- 
tions, and provoked an insurrection in Milan which, breaking out on the 6th 
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of ’February, 1863, was suppressed in^terrible fashion and followed by the 
sequestration of all the property of Lombardo-Venetian emigrants. • In Hun- 
gary existed the same system of rule — executions and Germanisation. Francis 
Joseph made frequent journeys in his states, in the midst of oificial transports, 
acclaimed by the Italian nobles or the Magyar magnates, who, like Paul Ester- 
hfey, displayed at the receptions at Pest jewelry valued at a fabulous sum. 
On the 24th of April, 1864, the young sovereign married Elisabeth Amelie 
Eugenie, daughter of Maximilian Joseph, duke in Bavaria; Francis Joseph 
was twenty-four years old and thfe new empress seventeen. 


AXrSTEIA’S ATTITUDE DXJEING- THE OEIMEAlT WAR (1853-1866 A. D.) 

It was under these circumstances that war in the East broke out between 
Bussia on the one hand and Prance, England, Piedmont, and Turkey on the 
other. The question of the places at Jerusalem was for Eussia simply a pre- 
text to try to get hold of the succession of the Sick Man. She counted on the 
co-operation of Austria, which she had saved in 1849 and which had herself 
just forbidden the Turkish army, led by Omar Pasha, to attack the Monte- 
negrins. Nicholas had a lively aftection for the young Francis Joseph and 
looked on him as almost a ward and pupil. Only recently, at the grand ma- 
noeuvres of Olmiitz, he had desired to parade before his beloved Habsburg at 
the head of the regiment of Austrian lancers which belonged to him, and had 
afterwards pressed the Austrian emperor in his arms, weeping. He lived on 
terms of comradeship with the Austrian generals. How then could he expect 
that Francis Joseph would take part against him, for that England which had 
so enthusiastically received the rebel Kossuth, and for that France which was 
governed by a representative of Hapoleon If 

It was therefore without hesitation that he gave Prince MeushikolT that 
celebrated mission of May, 1863, by which he claimed the protectorate over 
all the Greek Catholics throughout the Ottoman Empire, which amounted to 
demanding of Turkey the abdication pure and simple of her sovereignty. 

Schwarzenberg, a great composer of mots, had said after the Bussian inter- 
vention that Austria would one day astonish the world by her ingratitude. 
That day had come. Austria was forced for the sake of her Slav provinces 
to maiutain the statu quo on the Danube, and consequently the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. Order at Belgrade, at Mostar in Bulgaria, was, for her, 
order at Agram, Karlowitz, Prague, etc. Her part was to resist the attraction 
of Slavism. She therefore at first contented herself with proposing a confer- 
ence in virtue of the treaty of 1841, which placed the existence of Turkey 
under the guarantee of the five powers; and with sending a note which Turkey 
refused to accept as exorbitant, and which Prussia interpreted in the most 
abusive sense. Francis Joseph wrote to the czar. The latter answered by 
the publication of a manifesto to the Greek Christians, which breathed the 
purest Panslavism, and sent Count Orloff to Vienna (January 29th, 1864) to 
demand the neutrality of Austria towards England and France. Buol de- 
manded in return that Eussia should at least pledge herself to respect the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire and to abandon the Dannbian provinces. 
Orloff refused; Buol remained firm, and the Eussian diplomatist quitted 
Vienna saying, bitterly: Since you make war impossible to us you might as 
well declare it against us.” The czar was furious at this check, and Austria 
concentrated a corps of troops on the Danube; on the 20th of April she signed 
a convention with Prussia by which the two mutually guaranteed each other’s 
possessions, German or non-German. All the small states of the confederation 
adhered to this convention, with the exception of Mecklenburg. 
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After the destruction of the Turki^ fleet at Sinope, Austria sent Ru^a a 
flesh note (August 8th, 1854), in which she demanded that the protection, 
hitherto exercised by Russia over Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia should be 
replaced by that of the five powers ; that the navigation of the Danube from 
its estuary should be freed from all restrictions; that the treaty of the 13th of 
July, 1841, should be revised by the high contracting powers in concert, and 
that Russia should cease to claim the nght of exercising an official protecto- 
rate over the subjects of the Sublime Porte, whatever the creed to which they 
might belong. Prussia and the diet approved ; Russia refused.^ 

There were dangers ahead, whichever side Austria might decide to uphold. 
The western powers might at any tune influence affairs in Italy, to the extent 
of engaging the full strength of the Austrian Empire; Turkey had a suffi- 
ciently powerful military force to be capable of sustaining an obstinate fight; 
and finally, came the consideration that Germany wonld actively oppose 
Austria, directly she declared herself to be in alliance with the powers hostile 
to Russia, on account of her rmquestionable friendship with that country. 
It was, however, assuredly to the interests of the kingdom that peace 
should be speedily restored, as the conditions of warfare were paralysing 
everything. 

In fact, what Austria had to consider was that an alliance with Russia 
might draw down on her an attack from three sides; that neutrality and the 
maintenance of a passive attitude would mean the continuance of an unen- 
durable situation, whereas she was in a position to bring strong pressure to 
bear upon Russia with a view to restoring peace. These considerations were 
decisive for Austria when, on December 2nd, 1864, England and Prance con- 
cluded a treaty which at once came into operation. That it was intended to 
bring about peace is shovm by the subsequent proceedings; the proposals 
agreed upon at the Vienna congress were once more laid before the Russian 
ambassador in Vienna, who declared the readiness of the czar to treat for 
peace on their basis. i 

How difficult the whole situation was for the Austrian monarchy is clearly 
shown by the two following circumstances: Sardinia now hastened to conclude 
a trejity with the western powers, and sent auxiliary troops to take an active 
part ’in the struggle ; whilst Germany on the other hand declined the proposal 
to mobilise the allied forces and appoint a commander-in-ehief. It was only 
agreed that the forces should be kept in readiness for active fighting — ^bnt this 
measure was aimed not only against Russia, but also against the western 
powers. This last condition was introduced at the desire of Prussia, which 
had now reassumed a friendly attitude towards Russia. The motives for Sar- 
dinia’s action were easily recognisable ; she had held herself in readiness for 
an attack upon Austria, should that country join issue with Russia, and now 
sought not only to oblige the western powers by this active sympathy in a 
great European question, but also to win for herself a place in the ‘teouncU 
of the greater powers ” and in all circumstances to have the opportumty of 
opposing the policy of Austria. The attitude of Prussia is equally compre- 
hensible, making use as ^e did of the situation in order to declare herself the 
friend of Russia. 

The death of the czar Mcholas seemed to be a favourable turning point in 
the effort to secure peace, and the conference of the different states convened 
at Vienna in 1865 was expected to make use of it; but the negotiations proved 
fruitless, and Austria fell back upon the poHey of neutrality. The army was 
once more reduced, and the scheme of a war of aggression upon Russia finally 
abandoned. Both parties in the strife desired the end of this hopeless strug- 
gle, and it only remained to find an occasion upon which it could be resigned 
without abatement of “military honour.” The storming of ^bastopol by the 
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allies and the conquest of the Armei^an fortress of Kars by the Bussians 
offered a suitable occasion, since both armies had scored a victory. The Aus- 
trian government accordingly once more sent proposals for peace to St. Peters- 
burg in December, 1855 ; they were treated with consideration, but the peace 
conference was convened in Pans, instead of in Vienna. 

In accordance with the peace concluded in 1866 Bussia had to resign her 
‘^protectorate” over the Christians in Turkey and- to give up the mouths of 
the Danube; the navigation of the Danube was declared free, and the Black 
Sea “closed”; that is to say, no war ships of foreign powers should be per- 
niitted to make the voyage of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. The con- 
ference at Paris had given the new French emperor, Napoleon III, the oppor- 
tunity of successfully assuming the r61e 
of the arbiter of Europe, of joining 
■with the opponents of Austria, and of 
crippling the latter’s influence.® 


THE WAE OP ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE 
• (ISM A D ) 

At the sitting of the Congress at 
Pans, on the 8th of April, Walewaki, 
the French minister of foreign affairs, 
suddenly called attention to the situa- 
tion of the States of the Church and of 
the kingdom of Naples, and to the 
dangers attendant on the occupation of 
a great part of Italy by the Ausirian 
armies. The plenipotentiaries of Aus- 
tria, Buol-Schauenstom and Iliibner, de- 
clared that they had no answer to make 
on these subjects, which were foreign to 
the congress. Oavour asked to be heard, 
and drew a very striking picture of the 
occupation of the Bomau states by Aus- 
tria, an occupation which had endured 
for the last seven years. “ The presence 
of the Austrian troops in the legations 
and lathe duchy of Parma,” he added, 
“destro 5 rs the political equilibrium in 
Italy and constitutes a veritable danger 
for Sardinia. It is our duty to point 
out to Europe the existence of a state of 
things so abnormal as that which results 
PusrEBTHAit, Ttroi. the indeflnite occupation by Austria 

of a great part of Italy.” 

Baron von Hubuer made a vehement reply. The Bussian plenipotentiary, 
Count Orloff, could but rejoice to see ungrateful Austria called to account in 
her turn. This was only an exchange of ideas, but the Italian question had 
been brought forward and Oavour could write to one of his friends, “In three 
years we shall have war.” ^ 

We may pass rapidly over the years 1867 and 1858, which saw the organisa- 
tion of the Danubian principalities into an administrative union, the signing 
of the convention for the free navigation of the Danube, and the death of old 
Badetzky, who was replaced by the archduke Maxi m ili a n (January 6th, 1868). 
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These two years were, properly speaMm, a preparation for the war of Italy^ 
a diplomatic struggle with'^Piedmont preceding the armed struggle. Europe 
felt a presentiment of it. After the Crimean War, France had approached 
sensibly nearer to Eussia, who was herself drawdng Prussia into her orbit, and 
in all the conferences of these two years we constantly see Eussia, France, 
and Prussia voting against Austria and England. The Stuttgart interview 
between IjTapoleon III and Alexander II in 1857 still further accentuated this 
situation. Car our was advancing to his goal with an unheard-of persistency, 
preparing fleets, armies, finances, alliances, lancing against Austria the col- 
lection of the letters of Joseph de Maistre, in which the empire of the Habs- 
burgs is treated as the enemy of the human race, making every effort to con- 
ciliate France, even to obtaining the 
vote, after the Orsini crime, of a 
disgraceful law against refugees. In 
July, 1858, he had that famous inter- 
view with IjJ^apoleon IIL at Plom- 
bidres in which war was decided on^ 
and on the 1st of January, 1859, at a 
BTew Yearns reception, the emperor 
said to Baron von Hubner, the am- 
bassador of Austria: “I regret that 
our relations with your government 
are not so good as they were. I beg 
you to tell the emperor that my per- 
sonal sentiments for him are un- 
changed.^^ 

Eussia intended to leave Austria 
to her fate, England sent Lord Cowley 
to Vienna to try to prevent a rupture be- 
tween Austria and Piedmont by conces- 
sions from the former. Buol-Schauenstein 
asked if these concessions guaranteed Aus- 
tria her possessions in Italy. Cavour, 
soi^mfed by Lord Cowley, answered that 
the dangers of war could only be averted 
by the creation of a separate national gov- 
ernment for Lombardo-Yenetia, the cessa- 
tion of the occupation of Eomagna, and the 
establishment of constitutional institutions 
at Parma, Modena, and Florence, Eussia 
then proposed a congress, which was ac- 
cepted on the 22nd of March by Austria, 
on the condition that it should be preceded 
by disarmament on the part of Piedmont. 

IsTapoleon III had, or feigned to have, some 
inclinations towards peace, which entirely 
deceived Hubner. Buol-Schauenstein, deceived by Hiibner, assumed the most 
arrogant tone towards Piedmont ; and finally, on the 19th of April, addressed 
to her a haughty ultimatum, requiring disarmament within three days.^ 

Kapoleon^s Uew Yearns greeting was immediately appreciated at its right 
value by the military party in Vienna, whilst the Austrian diplomacy remained 
on the wrong track till almost the last moment. The immediate victim of 
imperial brusquerie, Baron von Hubner, to whom in Paris everyone gave the 
cold shoulder, lived so entirely without the circle of impending events, was so 
thoroughly out of touch with those who initiated the various movements, that 
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he wrote to Vienna that the address was a cordial effusion of the heait, such 
as might well occur among friends, whereof the brusque and outspoken manner 
need cause no uneasiness. This exposition of the famous words, “■ 1 much 
regret that our relations with your government are no longer as friendly as 
formerly,” was quite in accordance with the acumen which caused the ambas- 
sador to persuade a secret emissary of the military party that the colossal prep- 
arations for warfai’e, of which the latter collected constant proofs during his 
tour through France, were of no consequence, as the emperor of the French 
was suffering from softening of the brain. Buol, too, thought that peace 
might yet be possible, until he was ordered to despatch the ultimatum to 
Turin. The existing contradictions pointed to war as sooner or later the only 
issue of the situation. At bottom Buol was also right in his conviction that 
the existence df constitutional Piedmont was in itself apart from all else an 
invincible threat against the reign of Austrian absolutism in Italy, and not 
less right in his proclamation: '' Austria has carried the matter to such lengths 
that it 18 now an alternative of Austria supreme as far as the Alps, or Italy 
free as far as the Adriatic.” 

This was discovered by the Vienna mihtary party, but, startled at them- 
selves and their own rashness, they equalised the profits by frittering the 
precious time in disconsolate hesitation, after they had precipitated the 
decision. For there was a moment when in all earnest Napoleon faltered from 
following his first step by his second ; Oavour had to compel him to hold by 
his resolution, j ust as in the coup d’Hat his companions, Morny and St, Aniaud, 
had been obliged to do. To accomplish this the Piedmontese minister used as a 
handle the ultimatum from Vienna, the peremptory nature of which gave him 
the opportunity to represent Austria in the light of the peace-breaker, and 
thus declare existent the casus foedem for which France had pledged her aid. 
As a preliminary condition to a peace congress England had proposed the 
inhibition of the mobilisation of the volunteer corps 

On the 20th of April Napoleon telegraphed to Cavonr, ‘‘Accept at once; 
answer by telegraph,” and the Monitcur accepted in the name of Franco. 
Cavonr was in despair, when he received news through Naples that the ultima- 
tum dated the 19th, which was to give him breathing time, was on its way 
from Vienna. On the 23d Baron Kellersperz handed it in at Turin ; it* con- 
tained the peremptory interpellation: “Will Piedmont, within the space of 
three days, promise to place its army on the footing of peace and dismiss the 
volunteer corps! — yes or no.” With this declaration of war, which left the 
London proposal formally out of the question, Austria had burned her boats ; 
it now remained only to let the action follow the threat, as thunder follows 
lightning. The Piedmontese army should have been scattered, before a 
Frenchman put his foot on Italian soil ; the French corps could then have 
been annihilated as they landed in troops or came down through the mountain 
passes. Instead of this, Gynlai let three days beyond the term assigned to 
Piedmont elapse before, on the 29th of April, he crossed the Ticino. Mean- 
while the first, French soldiers came into Turin and Genoa, but only in quite 
small divisions ; their debouchment troubled Gyulai as little as seven years 
later the Prussians pushing through the Bohemian mountains disturbed 
Benedek. In this case strong rainfalls and swollen rivers played the same 
part as the mists of Ohlum played at Koniggratz. Gyulai, without in the least 
concerning himself about the matter, allowed the allies to concentrate their 
forces, although it was not till May 20th, at the great reconnaissance at Monte- 
bello, that a division of the French under Forey came under fire. On the 
30th, at Palestro, there was still only one Zouave regiment to support the 
Italians. Then on the 4th of June the battle of Magenta was followed by the 
over-hasty evacuation of Lombardy, and the battle of SoKeriuo on the 24th of 
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June led to the meeting of the tvo emperors at Villafranca, where, on July 
11th, the preliminaries of peace, iiaclumng the loss of Lombardy to Austria, 
were signed. 


THE AVALANCHE 


This hurried submission of Austria was in fact due, not so much to the 
result of the battles — of which Magenta at any rate cannot be considered as 
■decisive, and even Solferino can hardly pass as an overwhelming defeat, since 
the French had not won a foot of ground — ^as to the anxiety arising from a just 
appreciation of the spirit of the country, in addition to the suspicion, care- 
fully fostered by the French, that Prussia would use the continuance of the 
war to undermine Austria’s position in FranMort. The fear of the disposi- 
tion of the people took the greater hold, because^ with the landing of the 
French at Lussm-Piccolo in the Quarnero Gulf on the 3rd and the bombard- 
ment of Zaras, the war had approached that neighbourhood where from Fiume 
onwards along the magnificent Marie-Louise road it could draw to it the 
Croatians and the other southern Slavs. Kossuth, Turr, and othOT 4migr6s 
were in JTapoleon’s headquarters; an army ready to descend on the enemy’s 
coast would assuredly meet with no opposition from the Croatians and Ser- 
vians, who were much disaffected, and in Hungary would certainly light the 
fiames of insurrection. The universal misery dnrmg a decade had for the 
moment stilled the fierce race-hatred of the Magyars and the southern Slavs, 
which had reigned in 1849. That the reflections of the headquarters were not 
without grounds is shown, by the remarkable article in the preliminaries, which 
assured to all those who had been compromised a general amnesty. As it 
was certain that 6 per cent, of the imperial Austrian troops which had been 
under fire—that is, 16,000 out of 260,000 men — had been taken prisoners, and 
that these were almost without exception Hungarians, Croatians, or Italians, 
we may find not only this decision but many others taken by Afistria easily 
comprehensible. 

The temper in the hereditary lands disdosed a higher degree of resignation, 
but a bitterness no less intense. The manifesto of Laxenburg brought little 
improvement. At an unfortunate moment the preamble greatly irritated 
■diplohiatic sensibilities in foreign countries by the words : “ Our oldest and 
most natural allies have obstinately refused to recognise the fact that Austria 
ishonld face the coming events, the significance of which increases daily, ip 
full and undivided strength.” The conclusion set forth a promise which was 
too indefinite to inspire new life into the general apathy : “ The blessings of 
peace are doubly precious to me, because they will give me the necessary 
leisure to turn my attention and care more than ever to Ike successful discharge 
of the duties I have imposed upon myself, of developing the riches, material 
and spiritual, of the kingdom, and so increasing its well-being within and its 
power without, as well as of ensuring the continuance of peace by timely im- 
provements in its laws and government.” 

But week after week ran by and nothing was done. At the end of July 
the Linz chamber of commerce addressed the following warning in its annual 
report to Bruck: “The chamber has repeatedly declared that it confronts a 
grave and by no means smiling future with confidence, because it relies upon 
the strength of the nation. These words are doubly true to-day. Day after 
day it grows plainer and events emphatically prove that the free development 
of intelligence, of public opinion, of association, of industry in trade, of unions 
of the people, and of agricultural interests will be given every possible open- 
ing. The nation feels the need of a wider, more self-reliant development of 
its powers; without this it will hardly be able to keep its place in competition 
with other nations. Upper Austria, because it loves its fatherland, struggles 
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ftO" progress; for true progress in all directions it will have tlie necessary 
spirit of self-sacrifice.” * 

Again, on the 7th of August a semi-olficial article written in Vienna 
lamented in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung: ‘'The temper in Vieuua is both 
depressed and irritable. Between the emperor and his people a coterie has 
intruded itself. A fter all, where are the followers of the concordat policy 
and its consequences? How wofully in error are those who believe the con- 
cordat will be greeted with unanimous joy by the whole body of clergy! 
There are — ^apart from the inferior clergy who are delivered by the concordat 
into the hands of the ambitious and therefore hated bishops— many bishops 
who shake their heads whenever the concordat is mentioned. Bevertlieless 
all possible efforts are being made to bring about a change of persons in the 
principal offices, and unhappily not without success — Whence the ever-increas- 
ing despondency. There must be a change; the sound feeling of Vienna pro- 
tests with too much energy against the present state of things, and public dis- 
pleasure manifests itself too unmistakably to remain much longer unattended 
with result. In this fact lies at the moment the (unhappily) sole hope of 
improvement.” 

At last on August 22nd the Wlmer Zeitung announced the longed-for dis- 
missal of Bach and Kempen. The latter was simply pensioned ; the former 
may have regarded his nomination as ambassador in Borne as an advancement, 
for this oyer-salaried post passed as the first in Austrian diplomacy after that 
of minister of foreign affairs. Brack’s restless but somewhat fruitless ambi- 
tion accomplished the dismissal of Toggenburg at thesame time, and demanded 
the unwarrantable suspension of the ministry of commerce, whose agenda 
were distributed among the different departments of finance, foreign and do- 
mestic, The avalanche came with a ru^, after the first impetus had once 
been given; but who would have believed that, fully twelve years later, no- 
body would yet have an idea which direction, once set in motion, it was likely 
to takel'^ 

THE OCTOBER DIPLOMA (1860 A.D.) ; THE EEBEUAET PATENT (1861 A D.) 

After some hesitation the emperor undertook a series of reforms tending 
gradually to introduce the constitutional regime into his states. He first 
created a strengthened Eeichsrath, or imperial council (March 6th, 1860) — 
that is to say, he added to his ordinary council thirty-eight members taken 
from among the notables, and representing the different countries of the em- 
pire; they were to employ themselves with the finances and general legislation. 
This assembly, which was purely consultative, had no right of initiative. It 
was but a small concession in face of the hopes and demands of the peoples. 
Finally, these were listened to. Goluchowski, a Galician nobleman, and con- 
sequently a stranger to the quarrels between Germans and Hungarians, was 
summoned to the ministry, and with his help the diploma of the 20th of Octo- 
ber (OJetoberdi^lom) was elaborated. This was the charter of the new liberties. 
The following is a summary of it: 

Henceforth the sovereign exercised the legislative power in concert with 
the diet and with a Eeichsrath composed of delegates from the diets. The com- 
petence of the Beichsrath extended to legislation concerning interests common 
to all the countries of the empire — ^finance, commerce, communication, and war. 
Other matters were the province of the diets. All citizens were equal before 
the law as regards religious creed, financial burdens, and military service. 
The number of members of the Beichsrath reached about one hundred ; the 
ministries of the interior, of j'ustice, and worship were suppressed. The diets 
sriH remained organised on the principle of privileged castes. 
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The task of applying and developing the principles comprised in the 
diploma of the 20th of October was cSnfided to the minister Schraerlingj he 
completed it by the patent of the 26th of February, 1861. Like Bach or 
Metternich, his first object was to maintain the preponderance of the Germanic 
element ; he aimed at applying to Austria the parliamentary theories which 
are suitable only to homogeneous states. He created two chambers. That of 
the lords comprised princes, great land owners, prelates, and eminent men 
appointed by the sovereign. The chamber of deputies comprised 343 mem- 
bers elected by the provincial diets and distributed thus: Hungary, 85 ; Tran- 
sylvania, 20; Oroatia-Slavonia, 9; Dalmatia, 5; Bohemia, 54; Moravia, 22; 
Silesia, 6 ; Lower and Upper Austria, 28 ; Satebnrg, 3 ; Styria, 13 ; Carinthia, 
6 ; Oarniola, 6 ; 6 for Istria and Trieste, 38 for Galicia, 6 for Bukowina, 12 for 
the Tyrol and Yorarlberg. The suppressed ministries were restored and the 
attributes of the central parliament enlarged at the expense of the provincial 
dieta 

The hopes to which th^ October diploma had given rise among the federal- 
ists were reduced to nothing. Yet it could not be imagined that the Hun^- 
rians would sell their autonomy so cheaply and consent to deliberate on the 
interests of their kingdom with the Venetians, the Slovenes, and the Pol^ 
Their deputies were only to sit when the common interests of the whole mon- 
archy were in question; their presence constituted the full Eeichsrath; in 
their absence there was a restricted parliament in which the other groups 
occupied themselves with questions beyond the competency of their own 
diets. Thus the centralist minister managed to get rid of the principle of a 
dual government. On the other hand, he organised all the provincial diets on 
a uniform model, but with an electoral system scientifically constructed to stifle 
the Slav majorities under the German minorities. This system replaced the 
representation of the estates by that of interests; it admitted three curiae of 
electors: the great land owners, the citizens of the towns, and the peasants of 
the country districts. The large properties belonging to aristocratic families 
which held them in fee from the dynasty; the towns where, even in non-Ger- 
man districts, there are numerous Germanic colonies, were especially favoured. 

The elective circles were distributed in the most arbitrary fashion: in 
Bohemia, for example, the Slav towns had a deputy for every 12, 020 ^electors, 
whilst the German towns had one for every 10,315. In the rural circles the 
Slavs had a deputy for every 53,200 inhabitants, whilst the German circles 
had one for every 40,800 electors. The German town of Eeichenberg, with 

19.000 inhabitants, had three deputies, whilst the Slav town of Prague, with 

150. 000 inhabitants, had only ten. Certain German towns were constituted 
as veritable rotten boroughs. The German borough of Parchen, with 500 
inhabitants, had a deputy; the Slav town of Kladno, with 8,000 inhabitants, 
had not a single one. In short, this electoral system was a veritable deception. 

After the constitution of February the peoples of the empire were divided 
as to whether or not they should accept it by sending deputies to the new 
Eeichsrath. Venetia, Hungary, Transylvania, and Croatia refused to let them- 
selves be represented there; 140 deputies (more than a third) were missing 
out of 343 ; We can wait,^^ said Schmerling, proudly. But all his diplomacy 
was unavailing against the obstinacy of the Hungarians. 

^^I know only the Hungarian constitution, I can treat only on the basis of 
the Hungarian constitution, ”Dedk invariably answered to all the proposals of 
the Viennese statesmen, even when Schmerling had succeeded in attracting 
the Transylvania deputies to Vienna. The Hungarian diet, convoked at Pest 
in April, 1861, refused all compromises; some of the rigorous lawyers even 
affected not to recognise Francis Joseph, because he had never been crowned. 
In countries possessing historic rights the coronation is not merely a religious 
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eeremony; it is a rautual contract in ■wliich the sovereign makes an oath 
acknowledging the historic rights of the kingdom ; hence the importance which 
the Czechs and Magyars attach to it The legists, not recognising the un- 
crowned king, wished to vote only a resolution; Dedk persuaded them to 
draw up an address. In this document, remarkable for its lucidity and its 
logic, he appeals to the historic rights of the kingdom. 

“The fundamental condition of our political life and of our national inde- 
pendence,” it said, “is the legal autonomy and the independence of our coun- 
try. Qur first duty is to consecrate all our faculties to obtaining that Hungary 
shall remain Hungary and keep her constitutional rights. We solemnly 
declare that we can sacrifice to no consideration, to no interest, the rights de- 
rived from treaties, laws, royal letters, and coronation oaths.” It claimed the 
execution of the laws of 1848 and of the engagements undertaken in the Prag- 
matic Sanction. The government of Vienna thought it could daunt the Hun- 
garians by force. The diet was dissolved (August 22nd). The assemblies of 
tile comitats were forbidden, royal commissionerg were substituted for the 
refractory Obergespomne ; but the Magyars persisted in their resistance, even 
when Schmerling had succeeded in attracting to Vienna the deputies of Tran- 
sylvania. 

Bohemia was scarcely more satisfied than Hungary. She complained with 
reason of the iniquity of the electoral system granted by Schmerling; die sent 
her deputies to the Eeichsrath, but only with the reservation of all the rights 
of the kingdom. . After 1863 they ceased to take part in the debates of this 
assembly. The only liberty for which thanks were due to Schmerling was 
that of the press; but the Slavs profited little by it. In Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, within the space of three years, fourteen Czech journals shared between 
them sixty-one months of imprisonment, simple or severe (with fasting and 
irons), and 21,600 florins in fines. 


THE POLISH ESrSTJEBEOTION' (1863-1866 A.D.) 

The insurrection of Russian Poland in 1863 provoked an intense ferment 
in Galicia and plunged the Vienna cabinet into serious embarrassments'. Its 
attitude was very ambiguous. Whilst Prussia concluded a military convention 
with Russia against the insurgents, Eechberg, then minister of foreign aft'airs, 
preserved Machiavellian caution towards both parties. Hapoleon HI, in 
sympathy with the Poles, had reckoned on Austria for a campaign against 
Russia and Prussia. He wished to help the Vienna cabinet to resume Silesia 
and secure to Austria the Danubian Principalities in exchange for Venetia. 
These projects were neither understood nor liked at Vienna. The government 
of the emperor Francis confined itself to addressing diplomatic notes to St. 
Petersburg and finally placed Galicia in a state of siege. This ambiguous con- 
duct irritated to a singular degree not only the Poles but also their congeners 
of Bohemia and Moravia, who were more inclined to sympathise with the 
Polish revolution than with the Muscovite autocracy. 

The work of Schmerling was not of the kind which is destined to endure. 
In 1865 the emperor undertook a journey to Pest in order to come to an 
understanding with the Hungarians; he gave them a new chancellor and dis- 
missed Schmerling. The partisans of parliamentary Germanism lamented, but 
in the provinces the joy was immense. Prague, Pest, and Lemberg were 
illuminated. Schmerling was replaced by Belcredi, a Moravian by origin and 
fer less enthusiastic than his predecessor for the hegemony of the German 
nationality. The diets of the great Slav countries, Bohemia and Galicia, 
showed themselves grateful for the change of ministry and hastened to react 
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against tlie germanising measures of the preceding cabinet; in Galicia, for 
instance, the Polish language was introd?iced into all the schools.^ 

On the 20th of September the emperor published a manifesto suspending 
the constitution of the 26th of February, 1861, in order to arrive at a new or- 
ganisation which might satisfy all the nationalities* The imperial council, or 
Eeichsrath, was indefinitely prorogued. Count Belcredi’s plan was to group 
the countries accoi'ding to their language and origin in several states, to give 
them complete autonomy for their internal affairs, and to reserve such matters 
as were of common interest to a central parliament; but if the Czechs and 
Poles applauded this plan the Germans and the Hungarians would not hear of 
it. The Germans wished to preserve Schmerlmg’s system while perfecting it 
in the direction of liberty. The Hungarians, in the name of the continuity 
of the law,” demanded the preliminary re-establi^ment of the constitution of 
1848, with a responsible ministry ; then only would the Dedkists consent to a 
revision of the fundamental laws for the purpose of finding out how they might 
be made to agree with Belcredi^s plan. This amounted to dualism already 
designed, prepared, and superposing itself on the equality of the races in a 
liberal confederation. 

The Hungarian diet met on the 6th of December, 1865. In it DeAk had an 
enormous majority. He obtained the vote of an address demanding the nomi- 
nation of a responsible Hungarian ministry which should alone be qualified to 
propose such modifications as were deemed necessary. It was impossible to 
come to an agreement. Count Belcredi recoiled before the certainty of dis- 
pleasing the Slavs by accepting the proposed dualism. After long debates, 
which lasted till February, 1866, the diet was adjourned. De^k repeated 
Schmerling’s phrase, We can wait.” The terrible year of Kdniggratz was to 
abridge this effort, and the Belcredi ministry simply bears in history the name, 
ministry of the suspension” (&stirung)J 


THE SCHLESWia-HOLSTEIH QUESTION (1863-1866) 

Prussia had not lost the memory of the humiliation of Olmiitz ; she aspired 
only io take her revenge and to place herself at the head of Germany. It 
must be acknowledged that this role suited her better than it did her rival ; for, 
except in the duchy of Posen and in some parts of Silesia, the Prussian state 
is purely Geiman. King William, crowned 1861, had found in Bismarck the 
minister of that policy which was to bring Prussia to the apogee of her power. 
Prussia and Austria both endeavoured to range Germany under their domina- 
tion, whilst at Dresden Beust was imagining a triad in which the little king- 
doms would have formed a counterpoise to the two great empires. 

Without here going into all the efforts of Austria to secure the hegemony, 
let us only remember that she proposed the drawing up of a uniform code of 
civil procedure for all Germany ; this project fell to the ground. In August, 
1863, the emperor Francis Joseph convoked the German princes at Frankfort 
to elaborate a plan of federal ref orip ; the German sovereigns met in the hall of 
the Bomer; the king of Prussia alone refused to appear. Francis Joseph 
wished to secure for his dynasty the perpetual presidency of the directory of 
the German Confederation ; he wished to obtain that in case of war Germany 
should intervene to guarantee him in his possessions situated outside tlie con- 
federation. This is not the place to relate how the question of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein developed. Germany has always coveted this half Danish, half German 
province, the possession of which secures large outlets for her navy. In 1863 
the king of Denmark thought the time had come in which Schleswig, whic^ 
had hitherto formed a part of Holstein, might be definitely incorporated with 
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iis' Mugdorn. The diet protested and caused Holstein to be occupied by the 
federal troops. Beohberg was at this time Austria’s minister of foreign utfairs^ 
and in 1863 he had declared that it was not his intention to raise the question 
of ’nationalities — a question to be dreaded by Austria more than any other 
power. However, he allowed himself to be drawn by Bismarck into under- 
taking the seizure in the name of the confedetation and in concert witli Prus- 
sia; Twenty thousand Austrians, co-operating with the Prussian army, 
attacked the Danes (January 27th, 1864). The two armies, in spite of the 
heroism of the Danes, gained an easy victory. Bear- Admiral Tegetthoff flew 
the Austrian flag with honour in the Horth Sea, and by the Peace of Vienna, 
On the 80th of October, 1864, King Christian DC yielded all his rights over 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to the conquerors. 

But if it had been easy to win this booty it was less easy to divide it. It 
was evident that the duchies were too remote from Austria to admit of her 
usefully poss^sing them either wholly or in part. Prussia offered to buy her 
right of possession. On the 14th of August, 1866, .the Convention of Gastein 
was signed. Austria ceded the duchy of Lauenburg to Prussia for 12,600,000 
francs. It has been calculated that this was about 149 francs for each inhab- 
itant. Austria kept Holstein while Prussia reserved Schleswig for herself. 
The small states protested in vain against this immoral convention, which com- 
pletely disregarded the rights of Germany. A little later Prussia offered 
300,000,000 francs for the cession of the duchies; Austria refused, but sub- 
jects for chicanery were not lacking to the statesmen of Berlin : they com- 
plained of the over-liberal administration of Austria in Holstein, they raised 
claims to intervene in that administitation./ Friedrich Giehne’'thu8 describes 
the situation at this time : 

I 

Giehne’s F^ew of the Sitmtion 

After the war cloud in the north seemed for the time to have blown over, 
one finds oneself again face to face with the Schleswig-Holstein question, wlueh 
lay behind the cloud, and again one is dnven to wonder at the innocence 
which allowed itself to become responsible for this complication. If the mat- 
ter be regarded without prejudice, it will appear far simpler. Let us, for 
example, suppose that some one from the far west of America came over to 
Europe, some one who had heard absolutely nothing about the matter, and 
that he was appointed arbitrator; he would put a number of questions, in 
order to learn how the matter stood, and there would be some such dialogue 
as the following : 

^‘Has the war against Denmark then been conducted in the name of Prus- 
sian claims to Schleswig-Holstein? ” 

“Ko; there has been no thought of such a thing; nor indeed in that case 
would Austria have had any possible reason for participating in the war.” 

“What then was the actual cause of the war ? ” 

“Well, for one thing, the right of the German Confederation to Holstein; 
for another, the separation of the Danish succession from that of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which descends to the duke of Augustenburg.” 

“So then it appears this claim has been renounced — or is it handed over to 
Prussia?” 

“Keither; but Count Bismarck now declares that the king of Denmark has 
been the one and only lawful duke of Schleswig-Holstein.” 

“So then Count Bismarck will, by right of succession, reinstate him in 
the dukedom.? ” 

“Not so much that, .so they seem to say in Berlin; we will rather draw the 
other conclusion— -tOiat rightfully Denmark ^ould retire from the dukedom, 
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and conseq.nently endorse by means of th^s registration tbe one valid- aind jd^t 
course.” 

“ Ob, then Denmark bas resigned tbe dukedom to Prussia? ” 

“E'ot so, but to Prussia and Austria jointly; only, Prussia now desires 
that, in a spirit of benevolent comradeship, Austria should resign her part of 
the claim and so leave tbe whole.” 

“Then Austria’s joint claim is not denied by Prussia?” 

“By no means; Prussia’s claim would in that case also be invalid.” 

“Good; but wWe are they then at issue?” 

“Why, because Austria can see no reason for blindly giving up her right 
to Prussia, and Prussia makes this a cause of offence. ” 

“And how has Count Bismarck sought to persuade Austria to renounce 
her right in favour of Prussia? ” 

“Until now, only by attacks in the papers, threats of war, of joining forces 
with Austria’s enemies, besides denying Austria entrance to the German 
Zollverein.” . 

“Well, that is certainly a strange kind of captatio henevcHerdice. Count Bis- 
marck has taken a radically wrong road for his purpose. He should read the 
fable of the storm wind, which tries to tear the traveller’s mantle from him! 
the more violently the wind blows, the closer the wanderer wraps his cloak 
around him. Count Bismarck would in his place do the same ; how comes it 
then that he expects anything else in another? 

THE BEVEH WEEKS’ WAE OE 1866 

If Bismarck heard such admonitions as this, he did not heed them. The 
real point at issue was tar more vital than any question as to the rulership, or 
other affairs, of Schleswig-Holstein ; it had to do with the leadership of the 
Germanic nations. Should Austria still aspire to her old-time supremacy, or 
could Prussia challenge that supremacy and make good the challenge? That 
was really the question that underlay all the trivialities of the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute ; and it waS a question that could never be definitely settled 
except by the verdict of war. Each party felt this, and each prepared for the 
contest.® Austria armed, but Prussia was far superior to her in military 
organisation ; she had besides a secure alliance with the young kingdom of 
Italy, impatient to acquire Venetia, to whom she promised a large subsidy. In 
vain did Napoleon III attempt to settle the question of the duchies and that of 
Venetia by means of a congress. He was no more successful than he had been 
in the affairs of Poland. 

The BaMe of Koniggratz ' 

Austria felt both her honour and her military pride to be at stake. Gen- 
eral Gablenz was commissioned to convoke the diet of Holstein in order to 
learn the wishes of the country on its future fate. Bismarck declared that the 
Convention of Gastein had been violated ; he occupied Holstein and mobilised 
the Prussian army. Tbe small states of Germany declared against Prussia, but 
she rapidly occupied Hesse, Saxony, and Hanover (June, 1866). Baden, 
Bavaria, and Wurtemberg held their own, but struggled feebly; Italy sent her 
fleet to the Adriatic and her troops to the Quadrilateral. The Prussiains 
entered Bohemia. It was a lightning campaign. Benedek, the commander 
of the Austrian forces, instead of occupying Saxony, had awaited the enemy 
beyond the defiles of Bohemia; his lieutenants, Olam-Galatz and Gablenz, 
were successiveljr defeated at Jicin and Nachod on the 26th and 27th of June; 
he himself concentrated his troops near Koniggmtz (Eralove-Hradec) and the 
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TjUlag© of Sado-wa. A great battle was fought on the 8rd of July ; it cost the 
Austrians 20,000 prisoners, 160 canhon, 18,000 dead and wounded; Prague 
and a great part of Bohemia were occupied by the Prussians, whose officers, 
disguised as photographers and peddlers, had carefully studied the topography 
the year before. The road to Vienna lay open and the enemy marched on that 
capital by way of Moravia.^’ 

On the day of the battle itself the most contradictory reports were received 
and discussed with feverish excitement. It was felt that the destiny of Aus- 
tria was at stake; men were preparing for bad news; but the dreadful tidings 
received on the morning of the 4th of July — “ the army of the north no longer 
exists” — surpassed all that had been feared. But to yield, to sue for peace, 
was out of the question, at least with the Prussians; it was preferable, if Aus- 
tria’s own strength were not sufficient, to continue the fight with foreign assist- 
ance, even at the price of the great^t sacrifices. 

■\^ere this might be looked for and in what direction the sacrifices had to 
be made was not far to seek. Italy must be appeased bythe abandonment of 
Venice and an attempt made to involve Napoleon in the war. To give way 
as regarded Italy was, from the military standpoint, quite possible, since, on 
the battlefields between the Adagio and the Mincio, the ancient renown of the 
Austrian arms had been upheld and even a great victory gained with an 
inferior force. It is true that, according to the agreement of the 8th of April, 
Victor Emmanuel could not conclude peace without the consent of Prussia; 
but if Napoleon demanded it, would it be possible to refuse himl If one 
looked closely at the manner in which the Italians conducted the war, were 
there not observable distinct traces of disinclination, discord, and a longing 
for peace! South of the Alps there were at any rate no visible signs of the 
powerful energy and unity which governed the Prussian plan of campaign. If 
Moltke’s proposals had been listened to, the Italians would have crossed the 
fortresses of the Quadrilateral which stood in their way or gone round them 
and directed their advance on German Austria with the utmost speed. Be- 
rides this, volunteers under Garibaldi oughts in accordance with the proposal 
which XJsedom addressed to La Marmora on the 17th of June, to have landed 
on the Dalmatian shores to penetrate into Hungary and entice that country to 
rebel, a task to which a corps of refugees formed by Klapka in Prussian 
Qilesia would have contributed from the north. 

As XJsedom rightly stated, blows like those would have struck not merely 
at the limbs but at the heart of the Austrian monarchy, and would have 
made the victory of Italy and its result, the acquisition of Venetia, final and 
irrevocable. However, La Marmora would not listen to those counsels ; he 
thought them dangerous, and besides felt it an insult that he should receive 
orders from Berlin. He was no longer in Florence when he received TJsedom’s 
note and no longer prime minister. He had surrendered that office to Eicasoli 
and the ministry of foreign affairs to Visconti Venosta, who, up to that time, 
had been ambassador at Constantinople — ^that he might himself take command 
of the army. The important document followed him to the headquarters at 
Cremona and he received it on the 19th, just as he was on the point of sending 
the declaration of war to Mantua. However, instead of seriously considering 
the matter, he put it aside in a bad temper, and even after a second demand 
he did not consider it worth a reply. He had his own plan of campaign, and 
saw no occasion to let himself be diverted from it. 

However, even in the Italian camp, the voices worthy of note were not at 
one with him. Whilst he adhered to the opinion that the Austrians must be 
first enclosed in their fortresses and that then only could further operations 
with the remaining forces be considered, Cialdini, in conformity with the 
Prussian plan, wished to press forward over the nether Po, to the east of the 
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fortresses. The consideration which th;^ latter general enjoyed was so great 
and his unyielding nature so well known that La Marmora thought it best to 
leave him a free hand ; thus he gave him the leadership over one of the four 
divisions which were to take the field, assigned to him his position on the 
nether Po close to Ferrara, and settled with him that they should mutually 
support each other by a strong demonstration if Oialdini crossed the Po or La 
Marmora the Mincio. But they came to no agreement as to what each was to 
accomplish and who was to be fet to attempt the crossing of the river. Each 
privately reserved the honour for himself. 

La Marmora himself commanded three divisions, which were composed of 
at least one hundred and twenty thousand men, under the leadership of 
Burando, Oucchiari, and Eocca. Cialdini’s one division was at least as strong 
as two of the others put together ; so that the Italian army consisted of ipore 
than two hundred thousand men. To these the Austrians under the archduke 
Albert could not oppose half the number; although the whole army of the 
south amounted on paper to one hundred and nirjety thousand men, less than 
half of them, perhaps seventy-five or eighty -five thousand, had remained to 
take the field. Were it only on account of the smallness of this number. La 
Marmora believed that he had no reason to fear an attack ; besides, Mgra 
announced from Pans on the 15th of July that the Austrians, as he knew on 
the best authority, would shun a battle. Notwithstanding the vigorous pro- 
test of the king, who was keenly sensible of the danger of this supposition, on 
the 23rd he resolved to cross the Mmcio and to leave Oucchiari to observe 
Mantua on his right, to push with the left wing, Durando^s, between Peschiera 
and Verona, and to advance the centre (under Eocca) towards the west and 
across the Adige, tfiat he might there join hands with Oialdini, who intended 
to cross the Po during the night of the 25th. 

The Battle of Gustozm 

Those in the Italian camp had no idea that at this moment Archduke 
Albert, with the whole of his army, was already on the uplands eastward from 
Peschiera to Verona, and ready for the battle. The preparations to convey 
the army quickly across the Adige into this position had been all made with 
the greatest secrecy, and the measures had succeeded perfectly. The edge of 
the chain of hills reaches from Valeggio on the Mincio northeastward to Som- 
macampagna and thence northward to Bussolenga on the Adige, just at the 
south of Sommacampagna. Villafranca lies in the plain ; midway between 
Sommacanlpagna and Vallegio is Custozza, on the Tione, a rivulet which here 
cuts through the upland and runs onward into the plain. Burando and his 
division had marched north from Valeggio into the upland and were having a 
fight with the Austrians which somewhat scattered his forces. They did not 
allow him to cross the Tione, and finally threw him back on the Mincio. The 
most important and hottest fight and that in which success varied most took 
place at Oustozza, which was several times taken and lost. Whilst the fight 
at this place was at its fiercest, the greater part of Eocca^s corps was close by 
to the southeast, near Villafranca, which it had reached early in the morning 
on its way from Goito. However, after having sustained a tremendous charge 
of the Austrian cavalry, it remained idle the whole day, in spite of the press- 
ing entreaties of Bixio, who commanded one of the divisions, and of the crown 
prince Humbert, that they might be permitted to strike a blow. 

Towards evening, and after the Austrians had taken Custozza by storm, a 
second attack upon Villafranca was attempted. The Italians repulsed it, but 
were now compelled to abandon their position and with drums beating marched 
back to the Mincio. In the afternoon La Marmora himself had entirely lost 
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his head ; he left the battlefield and went to Goito, two miles and a half from 
Ousto^za. It IS said that the king* had opposed his orders and was perhaps 
evm responsible for Eocca^s inaction. 

Painful as this defeat must have been to Italian pride, the loss was not 
great. One only of the four corps was beaten ; the three others were entirely 
or almost entirely unweakened. The enemy’s loss amounted to scarcely two 
hundred — less than that of the Italians. In a total of some eight thousand this 
is not saying much ; besides, the Austrians would feel the diminution much 
more than their opponents. There was no reason whatever for La Marmora 
to retire farther than the western bank of the Mincio, and if he gave orders 
to withdraw behind the Po he was chiefly induced to do so by anger. Oialdiui 
had announced that, after the unfortunate issue of the battle at Oustozza, he, 
for his part, would remain on the southern bank of the Po, and that he had 
be^n to effect the return of the troops which had crossed. On more mature 
consideration, ahd when it was known that the archduke Albert was not ad- 
vancing, the retreat was suspended and the army remained at Oglio. Cial- 
dini, who had gone back to Modena, also returned to his former position ; and 
at Parma, on the 29*th of July, he personally promised the general in com?* 
mand that he would once more do all in his power to cross, 

* Notwithstanding this, La Marmora refused to retain command of the army, 
whilst neither would Oialdini accept it. Thus dissension and confusion 
reigned in the Italian camp and the Austrians were at liberty to withdraw 
their troops from Venetia unmolested and unobserved by the enemy, and to 
lead' them to join the army of the north. When, after the battle of Konig- 
igratz, the .command to do this was issued from Vienna, the Italians were so 
far away from the enemy that with the best will in the Vorld they would no 
longer have been able materially to hinder it. 

Napoleo7i^s Interverdion {1866 A.D.) 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the retreat of the army of the south 
naturally implied the renunciation of Venice, for it was to be expected that 
the Italians, when informed of it, would follow after and even cross the fron- 
tiers of German Austria. There was only one means of preventing this, and 
Erancis Joseph availed himself of it. On the 5th of July he ceded his Italian 
possessions to the emperor Napoleon, and asked him to mediate a peace be- 
tween him and Victor Emmanuel, not meaning peace with Prussia too ; on the 
contrary, he now intended to fall upon this enemy with all his force and hoped 
that Napoleon would be on his side in the struggle. But the French emiieior 
was neither prepared nor disposed for war. Thus he only accepted the Aus- 
trian invitation under the condition that his paediation should also extend to 
Prussia. He took as a basis the propositions which he had brought forward 
in his letter of the 11th of July, and since in these the maintenance of Aus- 
trian influence in Germany and (excluding Venice) the integrity of the Aus- 
trian monarchy were declared for, Francis Joseph consented, well persuaded 
that Prussia would refuse to submit to those conditions and thus still force the 
emperor into a war. 

The rejoicing which broke out in Pans in consequence of the turn affairs 
had taken was on a vast scale. The streets were resplendent with decorations 
in tricolour. The emperor’s triumph was celebrated by a brilliant illumina- 
tion of the capital — the servile newspapers boasted of the glory and power of 
France in the most extravagant tone. Napoleon himself hastened to inform 
Victor Emmanuel of the event. Thus on the 5th he telegraphed : The Italian 
army has had an opportunity of showing its valour; therefore further blood- 
shed IS useless, and by agreement with me Italy can easily obtain Venice. I 
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am writing to the king of Prussia to propose to him, as well as to your maj- 
esty, an armistice which may serve as a preliminary to negotiations for peace/^ 

This news was like a thunderbolt to the sense of honour of all patriotically 
disposed Italians. Venice was to be united to the mother country, not as 
having been won by her own strength, but as a present at the hands of a 
powerful protector ; peace was to be concluded, not at the price of her Own 
blood, but by the betrayal of Prussia. To La Marmora himself it was ex- 
tremely painful that Napoleon should prevent the advance of Prussia at the 
cost of the honour of Italy. He called it degrading to receive Venice as a 
present from Prance, and feared that by this step the army would lose all 
prestige and Italians would become ungovernable. Even on the &th itself, 
Visconti Venosta had it plainly declared in Paris that Italy would not suspend 
hostilities without the consent of Prussia, and skilfully took advantage of the 
opportunity to add that the surrender of southern Tyrol was also required. 
Eicasoli, burning with shame at the thought of the part he was being asked 
to play, was even determined on war with France, if, as the French diplomats 
were threatening, the latter were to regard Venice as her own property and 
forbid the entrance of the Italians; for which purpose, as the French ambas- 
sador is said to have scornfully declared, all that was needed was the despatch 
of one corporal and four men. 

In honourable fashion expression was at once given to these resolutaons. 
On the 5th of July itself, Cialdini was ordered to attack the t6te de pmt at 
Borgoforte^ on the south bank of the Po, and the following night compelled 
its evacuation. During the night of the 8th three bridges were thrown across 
the river, and early in the morning began the crossing of eighty thousand men. 
The despatch of Garibaldi to Hungary was also resolved in the council of min- 
isters, though this plan was never executed. Cialdini had now to endeavour 
at any cost to overtake the retreating Austrians; but this was a diflSicult task, 
and with the utmost efforts it could only be fulfilled in so far that Medici 
came up with the enemy on the 21st of July to the north of Bassano, and 
hurled him back in triumphant battle. At the same time Garibaldi with his 
volunteers invaded the Tyrol from the western side of the lake of Garda, and 
the two generals hoped to join hands in Trent. 

The Sea-fight at Lma {1866) 

The fleet also was tested to the utmost; within eight days, so Eicasoli de- 
manded of Admiral Persano, the enemy’s fleet must be destroyed and Istna 
occupied. Not without reason did he calculate on a brilliant victory over 
the Austrians by sea. Enormous sums, about 300,000,000 francs, had been 
expended on the fleet during the last five years, and twenty-four ironclads 
could be opposed to the enemy’s seven. The Italian fleet was also superior to 
that of their adversaries in wooden steamboats; only in regard to sailing ves- 
sels did the latter have rhe advantage. But in these triumphant calculations 
they forgot that number is of much less consequence on sea than on land. 
They were ignorant of the unpardonable carelessness with which the equip- 
ment of their own fleet had been carried out; they did not know the indefati- 
gable attention with which Tegetthoff, the opposing admiral, had studied the 
lessons of the American war, and how he had trained his men to the resulting 
new style of warfare. From admiral to sailor, from captain to engineer, each 
individual man in the Austrian navy was drilled in a fashion quite different 
from that followed in the Italian, and the superior mobility and adaptability 
of the ships which was thus acquired practically doubled their number. 
Thus Tegetthoff was full of bold self-confidence ; as early as the end of June 
he had appeared before Ancona and vainly challenged Persano, who lay there, 
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to fight, N’o'W he "vras watching frpm Polat for the moment when the enemy- 
should give him an opportumty to fight. Persano did not dare to attack him 
there. When ordered by Bicasoli to put an end to his inaction, he turned 
towards the island of Lissa, attacked its fortresses on the 38th and 19th of 
July, and endeavoured, though without success, to land troops there. On the 
20th, when he had thus spent the greater part of his coal, he received the 
news that Tegetthoff was approaching. 

In three “wedges” — first the seven iron-dads with the flagship the Max at 
their head, then the large wooden ships led by the Kaiser, and last of all the 
smaller vessels — the Austrians advanced towards the enemy’s fleet, which was 
drawn up in two long lines. In the first row there were twelve ironclads, 
formmg three groups, separated by large spaces; the second, at a considerable 
distance, was composed of the wooden ships. The middle group was led by 
the Be Italia, Persano’s flagship, but the admiral himself was not on it ; he 
sailed on board the smaller AffondMore towards the hindmost wedge of the 
Austrian ddps, though without accomplishing anything there. Tegetthoff, 
on the other hand, broke through one of the intervening spaces and attacked 
the centre group from behind. He threw himself with four ironclads upon 
the Be d^lMia, to whose assistance came only the Palestro, whilst the wooden 
^ips of the Italians timidly held back and the other ironclads were wholly 
occupied with the Austrian wooden vessels. When he had thus surrounded 
■the enemy’s ship on all sides he suddenly bore down broadside against her 
with his ilfoa! and made a huge rent in her side. In a few minutes the sea 
rushed in and the proud vessel sank with her whole crew. 

The Palestro did indeed manage to get away, but a shell had set her bunkers 
on fire ; the flames spread and reached the powder magazine. In vain did the 
captain order his men to leave the vessel in time; like himself, the sailors 
chose to perish with their ship. A terrific explosion announced the moment 
at which brave men met an heroic death. Though the Kaiser caught fire and 
was compelled to retire, no ship was lost on the Austrian side. Tegetthoff 
brought his vessels safely through the enemy’s ranks and took up his position 
with Lissa behind him. Persano, however, hastened, as fast as his coal sup- 
ply permitted, to return to Ancona, and in the harbour lost even his Affondatore 
which was sunk under very suspicious circumstances. Thus the battle ot 
Lissa was a much more distressing defeat than that of Custozza, and the disap- 
pointment reacted in so discouraging a manner, whilst the state of the fleet 
was besides so deplorable, that the ministers could find no admiral who would 
venture a second attack at sea. 

Preliminaries at Mholsburg 

The Prussians, in the mean time, had duly profited by their -vietory. On 
the 6th of July, after an armistice which Glablenz had requested on the 
4th had been abruptly refused, the advance began which, on tbe 6th and 7th, 
brought the victorious armies across the Elbe._ The Silesian corps under 
Mutius alone remamed behind to watch Koniggratz and Josephstadt. The 
occupation of Prague and the north of Bohemia was assigned to the Mulbe 
reserve corps, which was coming up from Saxony. The crown prince marched 
on Olmutz, Frederick Charles on Briinn, Herwarth on Iglau. These move- 
ments were not interrupted by Napoleon’s offer of mediation. By the night 
of the 6th of July it had reached the king; and, like that addressed to Victor 
Emmanuel, it included a proposal for an armistice. If France was not to be 
driven straight into the Austrian camp, there could be no question of an 
abrupt refusal. The king therefore immediately replied that he himself had 
no real objection to offer to the French propel, but that he must first be 
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assured of the assent of Italy and of Austin’s approval of the principal Prus- 
sian demands.^ 

The king of Prussia nevertheless continued to march on Vienna by Olmutz, 
Brunn, and Iglau. The army of Italy had been recalled with the conqueror 
of Custozza, the archduke Albert, who had been appointed generalissimo; 
and it was concentrating on the left bank of the Danube. On the 18th of 
July the headquarters of the king of Prussia were transported to Nikolsburg, 
ten miles from Vienna. Eesistance was difficult; Albert had only twenty 
thousand men, partly organised, to oppose to the Prussian armies, increased 
by reinforcements to two hundred and forty-six thousand. On the 26th the 
preliminaries of peace were signed at Mkolsburg.<* 

AUSTRIA AFTER KONIOGBATZ 

The day of Koniggratz was a turning point in the history of Austria. On 
it not merely the Austrian *army, but also Belcredi^s suspension policy, had 
suffered a decisive defeat. Away with this system! ” was the general cry of 
the German press, which would no longer allow itself to be silenced, even by 
the state of siege. The government’s demands for the straining of every 
nerve for the fatherland met only passive resistance or defiant disobedience. 
The agitation in favour of the constitution began in the hereditary countries 
on the 7th of July with an address of the Salzburg municipal council request- 
ing the summons of the Eeichsrath. Vienna answered the imperial manifesto 
of the 10th with the petition that the capital might not be exposed to the dan- 
gers of a contest, but that in regard to governmental and political conditions 
those changes might be introduced which would-be calculated to give men’s 
minds security for the future. But Belcredi would not give way so easily. 
An address of the Viennese municipal council in favour of a chitnge of minis- 
try received a sufficiently ungracious answer. Indignation increased the more. 
Above all, it was evident that there was no way out of the situation without a 
reconciliation with Hungary.^® 

But it was in vain that Dedk wrote on the 17th of July in Wajplo: ^^Hun- 
gary’s desire is immediate peace; the perilous position of the monarchy brooks 
no delay. A considerable part of the empire is overrun with unfriendly 
forces; only Hungary has remained free. But Hungary is dead. With 
Hungary everything, or at least much, may be done. But Hungary can do 
nothing for herself ; her hands are tied. To untie them, and once more to 
reinvest the land with life, a constitutional government is needed, and nothing 
else. If Hungary is still to be of real use to the monarchy, it can only be by 
having at her head a government which shall be the outcome of the national 
will and in which the nation shall have a guarantee of its rights.’^ 

The day after, the old man himself travelled to Vienna, to consult with 
Belcredi as to the advisability of appointing a responsible ministry. All in 
vain! The originator of the September patent stood like Archimedes in 
besieged Syracuse, face to face with the impending catastrophe, beneath which 
the foundations of the monarchy were loosening and the whole structure giv- 
ing way in every straining point; none the less full of delight that, peace 
being concluded, no one under the protection of the state of siege could disturb 
the circle of his doctrines of suspension. 

On September 23rd the Peace of Prague with Prussia had not only regis- 
tered the surrender of Venice, but also, in direct opposition to Bismarck’s 
proposals at Brunn, had proclaimed the complete exclusion of Austria from 
Germany and stipulated for a war indemmty of 40,000,000 thalers, of which 
the half at least would be reckoned for Austria’s claim on Schleswig-Holstein 
and for the free maintenance of the Prussian army until its departure. Ac- 
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eorfOng to AriMe 4, Austria was obliged to give her consent to a new con- 
structaon of Germany without taking into account the imperial state ; to recog- 
nise the northern alliance, and acquiesce in the agreement that the states south 
of the Main should join in an alliance — further explanation of the national 
connection of the latter with the northern alliance to be reserved between the 
two parties. 

Ten days later, on the 3rd of October, the “union of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom with the kingdom of Italy ” was sanctioned by the Peace of 
Vienna, Austria thus pubhcly declaring her official recognition of the fact. 
According to Article 6, Italy assumed the whole remainder of the debt of 
Monte Lombardo- Veneto, as it stood, which had been left to Austria at the 
Peace of Zurich, as well as the payment of 35,000,000 gulden of silver accord- 
ing to the reckoning pf the Venetian share of the national loan of 1854. 
Ckiunt Belcredi, however, found that from these two treaties of peace nothing 
resulted save that there was one province less. 

; ..‘Like Benedek’s world-historic “plan ” dunng the war, the minister’s plan 
fksr the reorganisation of the monarchy now faced biting ridicule with despair- 
iiig re^gnation. Easy though it' was for the count to wrap in impenetrable 
mystery a plan amounting in the end to an utter want of plan, nevertheless 
two points shone like stars from out the darkness of the night. Belcredi be- 
lieved that he had finally rid himself bn the flat plain of Kbniggrfitz of the 
suspended constitution, and, according to his own reckoning, he now needed 
■less than ever to trouble himself about the German burghers. The official 
paper took a high tone: “Whilst the centralists hold by the constitution of 
February, no one will deal with them ; should they give it up, they would 
still have no right to demand that they should be met.” 

The Germans recommended to the generosity, the tender mercies, of the 
Czechs and Slavs 1 The Germans represented as the sole victims of the day at 
Koniggratz — ^they who had, on the contrary, brought to the Slavs and the 
reigning clique dominion over the monarchy as a princely post-nuptial gift! 
The 'conclusion of the preliminaries of peace and the proclamation of the state 

siege in Vienna had scarcely been allowed by the government to get abroad, 
and ttie tongues of the German Austrians were scarcely gagged, when minis- 
try and Slavs both prepared to cook their own soup at the devastating fire 
whMh had run through the empire. From the 9th to the 11th of August a 
meeting arranged by the leaders of the Czechs took place in Vienna in the 
■hotel Stadi Franifort — a meeting that chose pompously to christen itself a 
“Slav congress”; but, to Belcredi’s great vexation, it only demonstrated the 
utter impossibility of getting the Slav races under one hat, to say nothing of 
throwing them into the scales as a make weight in favour of a united states 
as against the pretensions of the Magyars.^ 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DUAL MONARCHY SINCE 1866 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DUALISM (186&-1868 A.D ) 

The wliole world believed that the decree had been passed for the final 
dissolution of the Austrian Empire, the complete effacement of what was, far 
more than Italy, a geographical expression. The finis AusUice was echoed in 
all appreciations, even the most indulgent. Nationalities detesting one an- 
other and aspiring in the chaos towards autonomy ; an alarming financial and 
commercial crisis ; Germanism and Panslavism begging, each on its own ac- 
count, for the spoils of the vanquished of Koniggratz ; the army humiliated ; 
discouragement; the small sympathy of the modern world, which saw in the 
crown of the Habsburgs the symbol of absolutism, of clericalism, and the op- 
pression of the peoples, — all seemed to be conjured up to render Pehx Austria 
the most unhaiipy of countries. All the constitutional forms which had been 
applied to her had successively failed. Their enumeration was a long one: 
constitution granted by the emperor Ferdinand, April 25th, 1848 ; constitu- 
tion granted by Francis Joseph in May, 1849, and revoked by the patent of 
the 31st of December, 1851 ; absolutism of Schwarzenberg and Bach ; diploma 
of the 20th of October, 1860, returning to the constitutional r6gime ; timid 
federalism of Goluchowski ; centralist liberal constitution of Schmerling of 
the 26th of February, 1861, suspended by the manifesto of the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1865 ; federalist essays of Belcredi repulsed by Hungary and contem- 
porary with the crises of Koniggratz. What was there left to tryl There 
remained only the dualism desired by the Hungarians, who had become the 
arbiters of the empire^s destiny and were well aware of the fact.^ 

On the 30th of October a new man, the Saxon minister Ton Beust, who 
had become more than dispensable at Dresden, entered the anti-German 
count ministry (Grafenministerium), 

The first thing to do was to satisfy the more important half of the realm, 
namely, Hungary. On the 19th of November the provincial diets, with the 
exception of that of Transylvania, were opened; but the Hungarian provin- 
cial diet of Hungary was informed by an imperial rescript of the main idea of 
the government in the understanding which was to be arrived at. ^^The 
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cbuntry now stands on the threshojd of the fulfilment of its wishes/^ the 
rescript ran ; it offered the appointment of a responsible ministry for Hungary 
and the establishment of the municipal self-government of the country ; the 
unity of the imperial army, of the customs system, of the indirect taxation 
were to be preserved ; concerning the state debts and the finances a compro- 
mise was to be effected. It was announced that in the other provinces also — 
they were comprehended after the name of the little river which at one place 
forms the boundary between Hungary and the duchy of Austria, under the 
designation Oisleithama — the system of responsible government” must come 
into force, which was indeed a necessity. In the December of that year Beust 
himself went to Pest in order to come to an understanding with the leaders of 
the De^k party. That the government at Vienna, where it was the custom to 
do everything either too soon or too late, should have wished to grant by an 
ordinance of the 31st of December, before the reconciliation of Hungary, a 
general obligation to bear arms, was a folly for which Beust was not responsi- 
ble and which at once proved itself impracticable. 

The ministers persuaded the emperor to summon an extraordinary Eeichs- 
rath to conclude the negotiations with Hungary, but Beust^s influence induced 
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Mm to abandon tMs policy ; on the 4th of February Belcredi was dismissed, 
Beust became mimster-president, and the February constitution was restored 
with the narrow Beichsrath. Hungary now received a responsible ministry, 
with Oount Julius Andr^ssy as the first prime minister. 

The Eeichsrath met at Vienna on the 22nd of May, 1867. In the beginning 
of June it presented to the Crown an address demanding a revision of the 
February constitution and the completion of the reconciliation with Hungary. 
Ou the 8th of June the ceremony to which the Hungarians attached so much 
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importance took place at Buda, and ami^dst all the pomp Francis Joseph *was 
crowned with the crown of St Stephen. The reconciliation was sealed by the 
grant of a general amnesty. Kossuth alone refused to take advantage of this 
act of grace ; he protested against the attitude of the Dedk party with which 
the agreement had been made, and preferred to remain in exile tiU his death, 
which took place at Turin in 1894. 

The Eeichsrath at Vienna developed an energetic legislative activity. The 
double task of the year, the establishment and completion of the February con- 
stitution and the conclusion of the Ausgleich with Hungary, was successfully 
accomplished. Before the close of the year, on 
December 21st, the emperor sanctioned the 
^^fundamental law of the state, which dealt 
with the representation of the kingdom, the 
rights of the citizens of the state generally, the 
establishment of a supreme imperial court of 
justice, the exercise of governmental and execu- 
tive power, and the treatment of the affairs 
affecting all the provinces of the Austrian mon- 
archy, which completed the February constitu- 
tion in a liberal spirit ; and at the same time the 
difficult and tedious Ausgleich negotiations with 
Hungary were brought to a conclusion 
in specific laws. The two halves of 
the empire were to have common in- 
terests as to foreign affairs, war, and, 
to some extent, finance; and accord- 
ingly for these affairs three common 
ministers were appointed (December 
24th): Beust, as imi)erial chancellor 
for foreign affairs, John, as minister 
of war, and as finance minister, Von 
Becke. The four pari lamentary t)odies 
of the two halves of the empire ap- 
pointed Hungary forty and Austria forty delegates, and these delegations were 
to meet annually, now in Vienna, now in Buda, to control the conduct of 
common affairs in parliamentary fashion, and to grant the necessary funds. 
The Ausgleich laws were accepted by the representative bodies in Vienna 
and Buda. Sanctioned by the emperor the same day as the four fundamental 
state laws of Cisleithania, they formed with them a whole, and accordingly 
we have now to distinguish in the Habsburg monarchy between Hungarian, 
Oisleithanian, and common affairs. 

By the Ausgleich Hungary had received the lion’s share. The country 
had obtained everything that it could reasonably desire — more, perhaps than 
it could bear- amongst other things it was at liberty to create a debt of its 
own ; but the first attempt in this direction was not to be an entire success, 
when the Hungarian minister of finance, ignoring the great money centre, 
Vienna, addressed himself immediately to the foreign exchanges; not half of 
the intended railway loan was subscribed for. Transylvania, abandoned by 
Vienna, was entirely incorporated with the crown of St. Stephen. The Ger- 
man population of the country boldly continued the difficult struggle for their 
own peculiar civilisation against the Magyar supremacy, the Eumanians were 
dreaming of their own nationality and future, as were the Poles, the Serbs, etc. 

With Croatia an Ausgleich after the pattern of that of Austria-Hungry 
was concluded in November, 1868 ; by its terms the Croatian deputies joined 
the Hungarian diet; but the question of the position of the coast town of Fi- 
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Bme, concerning ■which no agreement pould be aiiri'^^ed at, was reserved. The 
reconciliation once effected, the relation of the king remained undisturbed in 
accordance with the chivalrous and loyal character of the nation ; the Hunga- 
rians were especially gratified to find that the “queen” felt more at home in 
their country than in Vienna. The majority of the returned refugees also 
attached themselves honestly and zealously to the king. They could do so the 
more easily when Fiancis Joseph, at the end of that year (1868), sanctioned 
the law which gave the country its own Sonved or nulitia army with an 
archduke, Joseph, as commander-in-ehief. The speech from the throne, with 
which Francis Joseph in person closed the diet, extolled the integrity of the 
realm of St. Stephen, and the official designations — Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy, Francis J^oseph, emperor of Austria, king of Hungary — left no doubt 
of the recovered independence. 

It was the party of Dedk which had won this victory and continued to 
dominate the situation. On the 17th of December their leader, the most influ- 
ential of the Hungarian statesmen, gave utterance, to a phrase which gained 
double weight from the fact that he from whose lips it came had never voiced 
a different language: “The existence of Austria is as important to us as ours 
18 to Austria”; and in an election speech in the beginning of 1869 Count 
Andrdssy pointed out with still more emphatic eloquence how advantageous 
to Hungary the Ausgleieh was. The elections of March, 1869, were also in 
favour of this party. In the new parliament they had a majority of 90 
votes, 30 of them Croatian. hTevertheless, the opposition, which still con- 
sidered the connection with Vienna too close, had increased from 120 to 170 
votes, and the increase had come mainly from the Magyar comitats them- 
selves. On the 23rd of April the king opened the new diet with a speech in 
which, with much justice, stress was laid on the necessity of internal reforms. 
With such reforms, school laws, interdenominational laws, abolition of cor- 
poral punishment, judicial reform, municipal laws, the now pacified country 
busied itself; in 1870 a loan of fifteen millions was granted for the purpose of 
beautifying the capital so that it might not be inferior to Vienna. In a cer- 
tain sense the centre of the empire was now in Buda.® 

' THE EEVOCATION OP THE OONOOEDAT (1868 A D.) 

On Yew Tear’s Day, 1868, the Biirgerministerium, the first parliamentary 
ministry of Cisleithania, came into office under the presidency of Auersperg. 
Its first task was to alter the condition of subservience to the Eoman church 
produced by the concordat of 1856. By May it had won the passing of three 
laws: restoring the civil laws concerning marriage, in place of those of the 
Catholic church; circumscribing the influence of the clergy in educational 
matters ; and regulating to the disadvantage of the Eoman church questions 
concerning the religion in which the children of mixed marriages were to be 
educated, conversions to other denominations, etc. These laws, which virtu- 
ally aboli^ed the concordat, evoked an indignant protest from Eome, and the 
higher clergy in Austria itself exhorted their flocks to resistance; but this 
action, far from resulting in an abolition of the laws, roused a strong counter- 
agitation, and in 1870 the government formally repudiated the concordat.®® r 

STEHGGLES OP HATIOHALITIBS WITHIir THE EMPIEE 

The ill-will and malice of the higher clergy was only one hindrance among 
many, and was so formidable only because it was partly united, partly in alli- 
ance with the resistance which the separate nationalities opposed to the con- 
stitutional state of CisleithaDia. 
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It was ouly in tlie few purely German provinces that the Burgerministe- 
rium possessed a firm support. Even <?f these the Tyrol offered resistance, 
for here the dominant ecclesiastical influence was joined to narrow provincial 
patriotism. The offleials and the small liberal party, which counted for some- 
thing only in the few towns of the province, did not form an effectual coun- 
terbalance to the sheer weight of ignorance and superstition which burdened 
the masses. In Galicia, where, in the last case, the Euthenian population 
could be counted on against the Polish, conclusions were once more tried in 
September, 1868, when.a visit of the emperor with a great following had just 
been announced. The provincial diet adopted an address and a “resolution,” 
which declared against the revised constitution and against the fundamental 
law of December, 1867, and advanced a claim for a very comprehensive, 
autonomy for the “kingdom of Galicia and Lodomeria and the grand duchy of 
Cracow.” The imperial governor. Count Goluehowski, offered only a luke- 
warm opposition: a telegraph message was sent to the effect that under these 
circumstances the emperor,.whom here also they affected to call the “king,” 
had given up his visit to the country. 

Far more serious was the state of affairs in the provinces of the crown of 
Wenceslaus, especially in Bohemia. Here the hatred of the Czechs was 
aroused by the assurance that the one and a half million Germans were far 
superior in prosperity and culture to the two and a half million Czecha , A 
characteristic token of this national hatred, which drove into the background 
all other feelings, even those of religion, was the pilgrimage which in July of 
that year a company of Czechs made to Constance, in order to celebrate in 
that city the anniversary of the death of Hilss, the great heretic, m whom they 
honoured, not the forerunner of the Eeformation and the first martyr, in the 
struggle against a false church, but the enemy of the Germans. As a rule 
their demonstrations were not so harmless. Already in January, 1868, on the 
occasion of a visit of the new minister, Herbst, to Prague, the most excited 
tumults had arisen, and the Germans had had to be protected by an appeal to 
arms, Every opportunity, as for instance the laying of the foundation stone 
of a Czech national theatre, had been the signal for similar demonstrations. 

It was a graver matter when the over-polite Baron von Beust in a moment 
of weakness allowed himself to be drawn, on the occasion of a journey of the 
emperor to Prague, into negotiations with the Czech' leaders, behind the back 
of the minister-presidenk The views of the Czech party found their sharp^t 
expression in what is known as the Declaration, which the Czech members 
the provincial diet caused to be handed to the German majority by three of 
their number and which bore eighty-one signatures. They set forward under 
ten heads the view that the relation of Bohemia to its “hereditary king ” was 
a mutually binding legal relation, which could not be altered by one side (as 
had been done in the February constitution) ; that no representative body out- 
side Bohemia (as the Viennese EeichsrSith) had the right to dispose of Bohe- 
mia’s rights in her name; that therefore they, before committing themselves 
to any sort of recognition of the situation created by the Auagleich with Hun- 
gary, demanded an agreement between the king and what was, politically and 
historically, the Bohemian nation ; their conviction was that of the Bohemian- 
Slav nation throughout the provinces of the Bohemian crown, a nation which 
counted five million souls. The corresponding party in Moravia made the 
same declaration to the Moravian provincial diet under date of August 25th, 
asserting the rights of this marqnisate ; against which claims Silesia, the third 
province belonging to the “historical” crown of Wenceslaus, protested (19th 
of September).® 

The following exposition of the aims of the Slavs, set forth by one of 
their own writers, shows how wide-rfeaching their projects were:® 
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A OZEOH^S DEFENCE OF SLAVISM IN 1867 

It 'Should be really too absurd seriously to impute it to these people as a 
crime that they should feel themselves to be Slavs and that they should wish 
to be thus recognised. The Slav finds himself and his future only in Slavism, 
exactly as the Saxon and the Prussian find theirs only in Germanism. There- 
fore the Slavs have made it a dogma that whatever the idiom to which they 
may happen to belong they will never deny their Slav parentage. 

Panslavism, regarded as an idea of our epoch, was never, as a matter of 
fact, anything but a problem against which the idealoguesof all the Slav tribes 
will break their heads, with perhaps as little success as that of the learned men 
of old in the search for the squaring of the circle or the philosopher's stone. 
Kevertheless, these problems of the Middle Ages have given a salutary im- 
pulse to men’s minds, and therein consists the essential moral value of this 
idea, nowadays turned into a heresy and almost impossible to realise. 

As a political question this word designates to us Slavs a problem whose 
solution the most idealogieal and ardent among us reserves for the most distant 
future. The work of literary Panslavism is, however, a work of preparation, 
which is still wholly indirect and which will not fail to turn to the advantage 
of the whole aggregate of civilisation. There is an endeavour to take advan- 
tage of everything which is healthy in the national elements in order to com- 
bat the heterogeneous, worn-out, and corrupt elements. An attempt is being 
made to annul from the literature the divorce which exists between nature and 
intellect, and to struggle with united forces against the social misery which 
native and foreign despots have managed to spread amongst the numerous 
Slav tribes. By a purely scientific necessity, and partly against their will, 
the Slav philologists have opened for themselves a way to a mutual under- 
standing. Antiquarians and historians have of necessity met and saluted one 
another half way. The consecration of poetry could not be wanting to this 
fraternisation, and, as elsewhere, the poets have been followed by philosophers 
nch in ideas — philosophers who, in harmony with the past and present of the 
Slavs, each one, be it understood, in accordance with his own personal point of 
view, have endeavoured to construct for them a new future. 

In this manner there has come into existence quite naturally a phalanx of 
energetic and sympathetic men, who nevertheless exist in Slavism only as a 
party. Doubtless we cannot refuse to the men of this party a merit which 
permits them to outstrip others in the field of science ; but they are pure theo- 
rists only, and the Slavs are careful not to recognise in them more than a 
mediocre influence on politics and social life. It is only in a domain entirely 
ideal that their activity is of any importance. 

But Slavism, as a political lever, has, above all, the merit of being a means 
of defence against individual interests. Each section of the Slav peoples has 
passed through important historic periods. Mighty branches have been sepa- 
rated from the trunk under the pressure of the centuries, and even for science 
the question of how far the ancient frontiers of the Slav domain once extended 
is still one on which little hght has been thrown. Whatever the past, the 
residue of the Slav nation is still sufficiently great and sufficiently important; 
and as there are, even at this hour, branches of that family which are com- 
pelled to wrestle for their existence with foreign and hostile elements, it is 
natural that they should endeavour to escape the fate of those of their broth- 
ers who are already lost, and to try all that is possible to safeguard their 
nationality. Their position, which is entirely defensive, merits, then, the 
more esteem as they do not endeavour to enrich and aggrandise themselves by 
spoliation. 
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Hitherto the efforts of Slavism have had an essentially civilising character. 
The western Slavs are even the natural intermediaries and interpreters who are 
to initiate their eastern brothers into the enlightenment and the ideas of the 
epoch. Then only will Europe be able to congratulate herself on having 
escaped the dangers of the new stagnation with which she is evidently men- 
aced. So long as we had not entered on this path we were reproached with 
being in a lethargy, and treated as barbarians. But since these barbarians 
have been endeavouring completely to divest themselves of such remains of 
barbarism as they may still retain, the alarm is sounded throughout the camp, 
and the cry is everywhere raised — “To arms! ” 

That such a proceeding endangers only the outposts of Slavism is an evi- 
dent fact. But the progress of civilisation will none the less continue its 
march in all the Slav countries ; and when a certain maturity shall have been 
reached, the emancipation of the Slavs through the whole extent of their coun- 
try will meet with no further obstacles. And for this the Slavs need neither 
tutelage nor advice. Where there is something for us to take in the domain 
of foreign civilisations we are the first to appropriate it, and we are only fulfill- 
ing our duty if in this natural process we consider our needs and our social 
relations. 

' But since it is acknowledged that it is nothing but the dread of a great Slav 
state which makes the Slavs appear dangerous, we on our part will not hide 
our frank conviction on this head. With a Slav empire on the one side. 
Prance on the other, what will become of (Jermany? cry the wise prophets. 
She will remain what she is, we reply without irony ; she will remain the fair 
empire of central Europe, the refuge of speculative science, the rendeevous for 
the literature of the world ; only she will be more concentrated politically, 
more elastic in her social advance, and her free people will place itself in more 
friendly relations with other free peoples than it has been able to do to this 
present day when, servile itself, it can awe only those who are still more 
servile.* 


PABLIAMENTABY ACTIVITY 

In face of difaculties like these, and of other difficulties, to describe whose 
details no human pen possesses sufficient endurance, the new constitutional 
machine laboured under every sort of hindrance and obstacle. Already in the 
year 1868 the discussion of the budget had almost produced a ministerial cri- 
sis ; but finally the financial law was accepted. Thus while the Reichsrath 
was wasting its breath the seventeen provincial diets deliberated from August 
to October. An excess of parliamentary tumult echoed through the empire, 
once so still ; and on the 17th of October the Beichsrath resumed its labours 
in a difficult debate on the mihtary law which settled the war strength of the 
army at eight hundred thousand men for the next ten years. The ministers 
had to bring all their influence to bear to pass this measure, and Von Beust 
especially displayed as a deputy all his arts to show how reassuring was the 
situation, which was at the same time so httle reassuring that it called impera- 
tively for such an army ; the minister Berger summed up this political posi- 
tion by saying that at this moment France was struggling to cross the Rhine, 
Prussia the Main, and Russia the Pruth ; while Italy desired to have a piece 
of Trentino, and even Rumania had an eye on a convenient bit of Austria. 

The pressure of a strong Left party in the house of deputies, the federffiistio 
opposition of the provincial diets, the struggle with the bishops and their fol- 
lowers, proved too much for the government. Auersperg resigned and was 
replaced by Taaffe. After this change had been effected, the Reichsrath was 
closed (May 16th). Bnt the difficulties with the nationalities continued. 
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Tbfi new law concerning military seiyice required the inhabitants of southern 
Dalmatia, who had hitherto been exempted from that duty, to serve in the 
militia. The Bocchese, or inhabitants Of the district round the Bocche di Oat- 
taro, rose in rebellion, and, the first attempt to quell the rising having failed, 
qui^ was restored only by an agreement which granted aU their demands. 
But Taaffe’s proposal for a conciliatory policy towards the nationalities gen- 
erally was rejected by the emperor. Taaffe withdrew from the ministry and 
the measures taken by his successors only rendered the situation worse. 

The protest of the Pohsh deputies against the attempts to curb their inde- 
pendence took the form of a simple refusal any longer to attend the delib- 
erations of the diet; and in this they were imitated by the Slovenes and the 
deputies from Gorz, Trieste, Istria, and Bukowina, so that the rump parlia- 
ment which they left was now almost wholly German. It was now decided to 
adopt a conciliatory policy, and a ministry under Count Potocki was ap- 
pointed to execute it.®« 

’ ‘ The Potocki cabinet, whilst presmng the constitution of December, 1867, 
tried to elaborate a project which might prove satisfactory to federalism. 
The upper Chamber was to be composed of members elected by the diets, the 
Eeichsrath of members nominated by direct election ; the nationalities would 
have received some satisfaction. These good intentions remained without re- 
sult. The advent of the Pranco-German War still further complicated the 
situa/tion. Austria was not, from the military point of view, in any condition 
to afford aid to France and demand of Prussia satisfaction for Koniggrati? ; 
she left the preponderance in her government to the Germans, who applauded 
the success of their Prussian compatriots and celebrated the glory of the new 
Germany through the medium of journals inspired from Berlin. The Mag- 
yars for the most part rejoiced over the victories of Prussia; let the absorp- 
tion of Oisleithania into a greater Germany be once accomplished, and they 
would have their hands free to realise all the dreams of Hungarian ambition. 
It was under these circumstances that the emperor thought himself called upon 
to summon (February, 1871) to the head of affairs a cabicfit designed to 
assert a federal policy. 

Bohemia <md (he BmdamenMl Articles 

Ooupt Charles Hohenwart, governor of Upper Austria, introduced into 
this cabinet two Czechs, JireSek in the department of education and Hablitinek 
in that of justice. This fact alone indicated the spirit which was to animate 
the new ministry; it was evident that the first thing was to satisfy Bohemia. 
But the task of the Hohenwart ministry was a very difficult one; the Germans 
had to be deprived of the supremacy which the existing organisation of the 
electoral system incontestably assured them. A struggle must be begun with 
the Teutons within and without. One of the chiefs of the German party ex- 
claimed in the Eeichsrath itself: “To concede to Bohemia what is gianted to 
Galicia would be to reduce two millions of Germans to the position of the 
Euthenians. But it must not be forgotten that these Germans are the blood 
relatives of a great neighbouring people.” Another orator said, “We have 
not conquered at Sedan to become the helots of the Czechs.” Certain news- 
papers compared Bohemia to Schleswig, and made very plain allusions to 
Prussia’s rdle of liberator. 

Kevertheless the minister set to work valiantly: he opened negotiations 
with Eieger and Palacky, the political chiefs of Bohemia, and laid before the 
Eeichsrath a new law which enlarged the powers' of the provincial diets and 
granted them the initiative in matters of legislation. This bill was of course 
rejected. - A little later he presented a special bill concerning Galicia which 
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sanctioned the chief points of the Eesolution (of 1868), Questioned as to 
whether he intended to propose analogous measures for other provinces, he 
frankly exposed his programme: he declared that if Bohemia could rest satis- 
fied with the concessions which he was preparing for Galicia he would not 
hesitate an instant to offer them to her. 

This was the signal for a general outbreak. The Germans in the Eeichs- 
rath voted an address to the emperor (May 26th), declaring that the cabinet 
had not their confidence. The sovereign answered by proroguing the two 
Viennese chambers. On the 12th of August the Eeichsrath was dissolved and 
the provincial diets were convoked for the 14th of September following. On 
the other hand, official negotiations were opened between Vienna and Prague. 
Eieger, whose rdle in Bohemia was analogous to that of Dedk in Hungary, 
elaborated, in agreement with Count Clam-Martinitz, the programme on which 
the definitive reconciliation of Bohemia with the constitutional regime was to 
be concluded. The sovereign and the minister showed themselves to be pre- 
pared for the most important concessions. On the 14th of September the diet 
of Bohemia was open^ by a message or royal rescript; this time the Czechs, 
who had been absent for several years, again put in an appearance, and — 
thanks to the new elections, in which for the first time the government had 
not tampered with the suffrages — even in spite of the Schmerling electoral sys- 
tem, they had a majority. The rescript of the 14th of September promised the 
recognition of the rights of the kingdom of Bohemia with the coronation of 
the sovereign, and invited the diet to make it known by what means an accord 
might be established between the kingdom and the rest of the monarchy. 
^^Eecogmsing the political importance of the crown of Bohemia, said the em-' 
peror, mindful of the splendour and glory which that crown has lent to our 
predecessors, and full of gratitude for the fidelity with which the Bohemian 
nation has supported our throne, we are ready to recognise the rights of the 
kingdom and to review that recognition by the coronation oath.^^ 

The diets of Bohemia, Moravia, and Oarniola welcomed this declaration with 
enthusiasm, while it excited violent indignation on the part of the Germans. 
A bill establishing a new electoral system and a law concerning the nationali- 
ties were presented to the diet of Prague, The German deputies at once pro- 
tested, and left the hall of session. Nevertheless a commission was appointed 
to elaborate the final programme on which to base the relations of the kingdom 
of Bohemia with the rest of the Austro-Hungarian states. This programme 
was epitomised in the Fundamental Articles, which the diet voted unanimously ; 
it sent them to Vienna and adjourned to await the sovereign's answer. 

According to the Fundamental Articles Bohemia, like Hungary, was to be 
represented for all the common affairs of the empire by a delegation nominated 
by the diet of Prague and no longer by the Eeichsrath. She was to treat with 
the other Cisleithanian states only by the intermediary of her delegates. She 
obtained complete autonomy and recognised as affairs common to the whole 
monarchy only war, diplomacy, and commerce.* A senate composed of mem- 
bers appointed by the emperor was to adjust the disputes which might arise 
between the different kingdoms or provinces. Finally the representation of 
the towns and rural communes was to be considerably augmented — an 
arrangement which would have assured to the Czech nation the preponderance 
which belongs to it in the kingdom in virtue of history and statistics. The 
diet of Moravia gave its approbation to the Fundamental Articles and 
demanded the institution, or rather the re-establishment, of a special chancel- 
lor for the countries of the crown of St. Wenceslaus. The Slavs of the mon- 
archy ardently desired the success of a policy which, by drawing Austria 
towards federalism, would put an end to the German and Magyar hegemony. 

On the other hand the programme of Eieger and Olam-Martinitz excited 
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to the highest degree the self-love of the Germans and Hungarians. The 
Hungarians dread Slavism, for they know that the emancipation of the Slavs 
of Bohemia, Carinthia, and Oarniola would give the Serbs and Slovaks a moral 
strength which might at any moment be turned against the Magyar domina- 
tors; as to the Germans of Austria, it is a very small number of them which 
desires to put into practice the celebrated axiom of Francis II: Justitia erga 
omnes natioms est funMmentmi Austrice, Many of them look for a greater Ger- 
many, and ask nothing better than the annihilation of that Czech nation 
which obstinately rears its head between Vienna and Berlin, and which is, 
as has often been said, a thorn in German flesh (ein Ffahl in devtscfien 


AUSTEIA’B FOREION POLICY 

For the flrst four years, while Beust was chancellor, the foreign policy was 
still influenced by the feelings left by the war of €866. We do not know how 
far there was a real intention to revenge Koniggratz and recover the position 
lost in Germany. This would be at least a possible policy, and one to w^hich 
Beust by his previous history would be inclined. There were sharp passages 
of arms with the Prussian government regarding the position of the south 
German states ; a close friendship was maintained with France ; there were 
meetings of the emperor and of Napoleon at Salzburg in 1868, and the next 
year at Pans; the death of Maximilian in Mexico cast a shadow over the 
friendship, but did not destroy it. The opposition of the Hungarians, together 
with financial difficulties, probably prevented a w^arlike policy. In 1870 
there were discussions preparatory to a formal alliance with France against 
the North German Confederation, but nothing was signed. The war of 1870 
put an end to all ideas of this kind ; the German successes were so rapid that 
Austria was not exposed to the temptation of intervening — a temptation that 
could hardly have been resisted had the result been doubtful or the struggle 
prolonged. The absorption of south Germany in the German Empire took 
away the chief cause for friction; and from that time warm friendship, based 
on the maintenance of the established order, has existed between the two em- 
pires. Austria gave up all hope of regaining her position in Germany ; Ger- 
many disclaimed all intention of acquiring the German provinces of Austria.® 

Numerous interviews, of which the Gastein baths were most frequently the 
pretext, afibrded an opportunity for exchange of ideas. It was observed that, 
in the summer of 1871, these interviews had been very numerous at Ischl. 
Salzburg, and Gastein. There on several occasions the emperor of Austria 
had met the German emperor, and Bismarck had interviewed Andrdssy. Thus 
all the German and Magyar influences were united to baffle the hopes of Bo- 
hemia ; the emperor Francis Joseph thought himself obliged to give way before 
this coalition. The ministry made a first backward step by declaring that the 
Fundamental Articles would be submitted to the next Eeichsrath; for those 
who know how that assembly was composed the result of such an expedient 
could not appear doubtful. Eieger, on a journey to Vienna, put forth a 
supreme effort to secure the execution of the engagements undertaken by the 
sovereign. Less fortunate than Dedk, he failed. On his return to Prague he 
was the object of a warm ovation. A singular spectacle was then offered to the 
world: the Hohenwart ministry resigned (November, 1871); Von Beust, for 
reasons still not fully known, was relieved of his functions as chancellor, and 
charged with the ambassadorship in London; Andrdssy, the leader of the 
Hungarian cabinet, was appointed in his place, and thus the Magyar prepou' 
derance in the councils of the monarchy was secured. The following sketch 
of Andrtey\s policy shows to how great an extent this was so.<» 
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Count Julius Andrdssy had taken an a,ptive share in the re-establishment 
of Austria in that position as a great power which was closely connected with 
the dualism ; and, in defending this work by the advice he gave to the king, 
had filled the part of a factor of the first rank. But since the Franco-German 
War the confidence which he inspired in the king of Hungary had given him 
the decisive word, from that tune he had been the true ruler of Austria-Hun- 
gary. It was on the 14th of li^'ovember, 1871, that appeared the royal auto- 
graph which removed Julius Andrdssy from the premiership, and appointed 
him minister of the ruling house and of common foreign affairs. The title 
of chancellor, which does not appear in the Ausgleich, he did not assume, and 
with this title vanished the last traces of Austria’s traditional policy ; a new 
period began, where already breathed the spirit of constitutionalism in which, 
when the barriers hitherto existing should have been torn down, the union of 
Hungary’s interests with those of Austria as a great power might result. 

This harmony of interests was of great assistance to Count Julius Andrdssy 
in the realisation of the great.plan which he had already annoimced during his 
premiership ; he wished to convince the monarch that it was not in the West 
but in the East that Austria had to guard her interests, and in the service of 
these interests he sought to bring about a permanent alliance with Germany 
and thus to put an end to the isolated position of Austria-Hungary. Already 
before this he had been able to take the first step towards the execution of his 
plan. 

Prince Bismarck was well aware that it was not to Beust but to Julius 
Andr^ssy that he owed the neutrality of Austria-Hungary. Emperor William 
and his chancellor were anxious to make the personal acquaintance of the 
Hungarian statesman; consequently, when, in August, 1871, Emperor William 
had completed his cure at Gastein, he requested Francis Joseph to present 
Andrdssy to him. The presentation took place at Salzburg. It was here that 
Andrdssy first met Bismarck and here that he began to weave the first threads 
of the friendship which the efforts of these two great minds towards a common 
aim afterwards rendered so firm and lasting. The situation of Europe, but 
also the circumstance that Austria-Hungary perceived her interests in the 
East, made an alliance with this state, whose interests did not clash with those 
of the German Empire, very desirable for Germany. It was just at this point 
that the interests of the two states met, and, since neither of them was planning 
conquests, but each was merely anxious to confirm the existing state of affairs 
and secure her own interests, both made their aim the preservation of peace. 

With this object, in order to attain to an alliance with Germany, Andr^sy 
endeavoured first of all to arouse confidence in the neighbouring courts. Ger- 
many’s confidence was already won, but Eussia showed a certain aversion for 
Austria-Hungary: this aversion must be overcome. Then, too, it was a ques- 
tion of awakening confidence, and the more since Andrdssy was well aware 
that the friendship of Germany could only be obtained if he were successful 
in winning Eussia’s confidence. Already the latter had rendered Germany 
great services on two occasions ; she could not lightly turn her back on so use- 
ful an ally. But if Austria-Hungary could bring Eussia’s confidence to the 
point at which she herself stood in her relations to Germany, then the conclu- 
sion of an alliance between Germany and Austria-Hungary would be only a 
question of time; for between two equally friendly powers Germany must 
prefer as an ally Austria-Hungary— who, like herself, wished only to secure 
existing conditions and protect her own interests ; whilst Eussia was bent on 
acquisitions in the East, and by her eagerneas for conquest might easily bring 
about a European coalition against herself, which it was not, however, to the 
interests of Germany to forward, since the latter was only anxious to preserve 
peace.-^ 
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'* DUALISM IK TEANSLEITHAKXA 

( 

On tlie 8tli of October, 1867, Hnngary opened, the subscription list for her 
first national loan of 150,000,000 francs for the purpose of extending her net- 
TTork of railways. On the 1st of February, 1868, for the first time, the new 
mechanism of the delegations entered on its functions. The llungarian dele- 
gation sat at Vienna, side by side with the Cisleithauiau delegation, and 
proved, especially in the discussion of the Army law, very tempestuous and 
very sensitive. 

In Hungary itself party strife was very keen. ^ To the Dedkist party, whose 
chief rdle was that of conciliator, and which had* the majority, three vigorous 
parties were opposed: (1) the Left, under the leadership of Keglivicz and 
J6kai, having for its organ the newspaper called the Son (the “Country”) ; 
(2) the left Centre, more constitutional, led by Tisza and Qhyczy, and with 
the Mamrik (the “Fatherland”) for its organ; (8) the extreme republican 
Left, having at its head Boeszcermenyi and Madaraz, and for newspaper the 
Magyar Ujsag (“Magyar Hews”). On the 25th of March, 1868, the Left and 
left Centre signed an agreement to afford each other mutual assistance, with 
the object of obtaming the triumph, by constitutional means, of a progi-anime 
including the suppression of the delegations and the common ministry and the 
separation of the army. Great excitement was raised by the election of Kos- 
suth by tide electors of Fuufkirchen; Boeszcermenyi was condemned to a year’s 
imprisonment for having published a letter of the celebrated outlaw. Hot- 
withstanding this, the diet ratified his election on the 4th of April ; but he did 
not come to take his seat. 

The dream of the ultra-Magyars was that the Hungarian army should be 
separated from the Austrian army and commanded in Magyar exclusively by 
Magyar officers. The Army law was therefore discussed with animation, and 
Dedk and Andrtey had constantly to remain at the breach in order to procure 
its vote on the 8th of August, 1868, by the table of deputies, and on the 11th 
of August by the table of magnates. On the 23rd of June a law dealing with 
public education took teaching completely out of the hands of the clergy. 
The financial laws and a law concerning the comitats were also voted, and on 
the 9th of December, 1868, the diet separated after having accomplished a 
truly enormous mass of legislative work. The second meeting of the delega- 
tion took place, this time at Pest, from the IGth of Hovember to the 4th of 
December. During this time Francis Joseph had resided at Buda. The end 
of the year saw the Ghyczy party drawing near to the Dedkists and the Tisza 
party to that of J6kai. 

The elections for 1869 were made with an incredible ardour mingled with 
corruption and violence ; there were sanguinary struggles, arrests, murders. 
Generals Klapka and Tiirr, exiles who had profited by the amnesty of 1867, 
protested against such disgraceful proceedings. The Dedkists carried the 
day, though they lost about thirty votes ; there were 270 of them in the parlia- 
ment which opened on the 23rd of April, whilst the Left had 310 votes and 
the extreme Loft 60. The strife of parties was reproduced in the discussion of 
the address; each brought forward one of its own, but that of the Dedkists 
was voted on the 3rd of June. A judicial organisation was then voted- Tlie 
delegations met for the third time, and at Vienna. . The Hungarian patlia- 
ment adjourned on the 22nd of December till the 14th of January, 1870.*' 

The Magyars displayed a savage energy against the nationalities sacrificed 
by the Ausgleich. “The Hungarians, ”M. Laveleye has remarked, “perceive 
little besides- what is conformable to their desires ; towards what is contradic- 
tory to them they are blind.” The Croats were far from being satisfied with 
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the conditions it was intended to impose oa them; in 1866 their diet had voted 
various resolutions declaring that Croatia had abandoned nothing of her 
autonomy, that she had no intention of sending representatives to the Hun- 
garian diet, but would treat directly with the sovereign. They had refused to 
send their deputies to the parliament of Pest; the Magyar conquerors had 
compelled the diet of Agram to dissolve a first time in January, 1867 — a sec- 
ond time in May, 1867, This diet refused to vote the proposals drawn up at 
Pest and iirotested against the annexation to Hungary of the port of Fiume, 
which was disputed between the two kingdoms. Bishop Strossmayer/ the 
soul of the opposition, who afterwards so distinguished himself at the Vatican 
council [where he opposed the doctrine of papal infallibility], had been exiled. 
A doubtful personage, compromised in shady speculations, had been imposed 
on Croatia as locmi tenens banalis. The Hungarian government had recourse to 
a means which recalls the proceedings of Schmerling: it modified the electoral 
system of the diet and thus obtained a sort of rump parliament with a major- 
ity favourable to its designs. * 

This artificial majority concluded with the Magyars a treaty which could 
have only a provisional character and which had afterwards (1873) to be re^* 
vised. The Croats sent thirty-one deputies to the parliament of Pest— they 
had no responsible minister at Pest; at Agram the ban exercised the executive 
power; the finances of Croatia, with the exception of a sum of 2,200,000 
florins reserved for the needs of. the country, had to be returned to the Hun- 
garian treasury. Doubtless Croatia enjoyed a certain autonomy; but she was 
sensible of the deep injury she had received by the manner in which the diet 
had been modified, by the personality of the ban that had been imposed upon 
her, by the persecutions inflicted on all the organs of the national party. 
Such was the terrorism which reigned at Agram that the independent news- 
papers had to appear at Vienna. In 1873 Croatia obtained a more equitable 
arrangement and a responsible minister at Pest. 

Whilst the Magyars were thus crushing the Slav or Rumanian nationali- 
ties, they allowed the Germans a free course. On the morrow of the Prussian 
victories, in 1871, there appeared at Presshurg a review whose tendencies were 
in favour of the German Empire. It bore the proud title of Die DewtBohe 
Wacht an der Donau (the German guard on the Danube) ; it was the counter- 
part of the Wacht am JRhein. As a result of the agreement concluded in 1867, 
the Serb voivodeship w^as suppressed and the Serb countries were reincorpor- 
ated with the kingdom of St. Stephen ; the Hungarians spared no pains in the 
magyarisation of the country and affected to recognise the Serbs only as a 
religious Sect ; they imposed on them Magyar schools and unremittingly per- 
secuted the Serb press. 

The Umladina, a literary society of Serb students, the Matioay another 
society for tbe publication of Serb books, were the objects of severe measures. 
Amongst the Slovaks the spectacle was offered of gymnasiums closed, the 
suppressed; Panslavism was the pretext generally advanced to justify 
these measures, which left behind them a profound irritation. The Ruman- 
ians were not more fortunate than the Slavs; on the 15th of May, 1868, they 
held, near Blasieu, tbe anniversary of the meeting which they had held for 
twenty years in the same place. They renewed the demand to be recognised 
as a nation, side by side with the Szeklers, the Saxons, and the Magyars [vho 
form with them* the population of Transylvania, but whose aggregate number 
is not equal to theirs]. The diet of Pest replied by an annexation pure and 
simple of Transylvania to Hungary.** 

^ [In Csuday's Butory of Eunga/ry Strossmayer is characterised as distinguished by pro- 
found insight, wide knowledge, and eminent talent for oratory, but, above all, by boundless 
ambition.] 
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Sungary from 1371 to 1875 

But discord was everywliere — amongst the Magyars themselves, where the 
De&k party and the Left could not agree; and between the Magyars and their 
subjects, the Serbs, the Croats, and the Eumamans. The Dedk party had 
proposed that general elections should take place only once in five years, 
instead of once ifi three. It calculated that, as the dualistic compact, tlie 
Ausgleich, had to berenew’ed in 1877, it would then be master of the situatio]> ; 
whilst if the Left were to triumph at the general elections of 1876, it would 
be that party which would be in power at the time of the renewal. An 
attempt was made to efiect a compromise between the two parties, but it failed. 
The Dedk party maintained itself in power only oy the vote of the thirty-one 
Croat deputies, as at Vienna the constitutional party only prevailed in the 
Eeichsrath, thanks to the Galician vote. 

When L6nyay, the head of the Hungarian 'cabinet, saw that the Croat 
nationalist party had won the day in the Croatian diet elected in 1871, he 
hastened to ^ssolve that diet at its first sitting and to direct fresh elections, 
with the intention of either seducing the national Croat party by concessions 
or, if he failed, of obtaining at Pest the vote of an electoral reform depriving 
more than one hundred thousand electors of the right to vote and extending 
the duration of the mandate from three to five, years. The Left manoeuvred to 
prevent these two bills from coming under discussion, by causing each of its 
members to make a long speech on each of the one hundred and four articles 
of the bill, so as to prolong the discussion till the 19th of April — the dale at 
which the last sitting of the Hungarian diet must take place. Count Ldnyay 
was a manipulator provided with a giddy speed. He had attained to the min- 
istry in spite of De^-k and never had any consideration in the parliament, but 
he was agreeable to the court. 

His hand weighed heavily on the Serbs and Croats. He decreed the dis- 
solution of the Serb congress (July, 1872), and appointed Grujic, bishop of 
Pakracz, metropolitan. A new congress was convoked, to which General 
Molinary was despatched as royal commissioner, and on the 21st of August he 
in his turn dissolved the assembly. 

During this time the elections to the Hungarian parliament had taken place 
(July), and the result was the return of 245 Dedkist members and 145 for 
the Left. Miletitch now protested, in the name of the Serbs, against the auto- 
cratic proceeding of the Hungarian government. The Croatian diet, in which, 
in ^ite of the same proceedings on the part of the Magyars, the national party 
had got the better of the unionists, sent deputies to Vienna to demand the 
revision, by agreement with the Hungarian deputies, of Article I of the com- 
promise of 1868 ; to which request the emperor consented. 

On the 6th of September, 1872, took place that famous interview of the 
three emperors at Berlin, which was the subject of so many comments ip the 
European press and drew the three courts close together in that alliance which 
the Eastern Question so much disturbed. Hungary only manifested through 
the delegations the more resistance to the increase of the w’’ar budget, so greatly 
did she fear lest Austria should allow herself to be tempted into interference 
in European affairs, which Transleithania, occupied only with her own con- 
cerns, did not admit. On the 18th of November an unprecedented scandal 
was produced in the diet: a member of the Left, Csernatonyi, denounced with 
so much energy as well as evidence the financial jobbery carried on by Ldnyay, 
that the latter had to hand in his resignation. 

He was replaced by Joseph Szldvy, the son of an Austrian major, and, like 
Andrfey, a participant in the insurrection of 1848, which had cost him five 
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years in prison. But the system pnrsi^^ed mth regard to the non-Magyar 
peoples was in no way altered by this event. In the first months of 1873 the 
diet of Agram, moved by the internal sufferings of the country, consented to 
conclude with the Hungarians a fresh compromise, which gave the Croats 
only very imperfect satisfaction, and the result of which was to deprive the 
Serbs and Eumanians of ^ the assistance of Croatia during several years. The 
new compromise was voted on the 5th of September, by nineteen voices to 
ten.^ 

Szldvy carried on the affairs of government for a short time only. The 
bad years [which followed on his accession to power], whose effect was still 
further heightened by wasteful management of the finances, plunged the 
country into a position of financial embarrassment and sowed the see^ of the 
discontent which the opposition, divided into two factions, the left Centre 
and. the extreme Left, vigorously fanned with their speeches. The attack 
from this quarter induced Joseph Szldvy to hand in his resignation, where- 
upon the king intrusted the former minister of justice, Stephen Bitt6, with 
the formation of a cabinet (March 21st, 1874). Bitt6 succeeded in persuading 
one of the leaders of the left Centre, Koloman Ghiczy, to accept the financial 
portfolio. The new minister took up with great energy the task of regulating 
the financial conditions, and introduced numerous reforms in direct and indi- 
rect taxes on land, houses, incomes, business profits, stamps, salaries, sugar, 
wine, meat, and the dues on tobacco , but with all this he could not win the 
left Centre for the government. The left Centre, now under the sole leader- 
ship of Koloman Tisza, continued its attacks on the government; the De4k 
party, which was still in the majority, cordd not shut itself away from the 
conviction that it must make concessions to the left Centre for the welfare of 
the country, whilst the latter party perceived the necessity of abandoning the 
policy it had hitherto pursued and uniting with the DeAk party. Thus was 
brought about what is known as the fusion,” by which the greater part of 
the De4k party was amalgamated with the left Centre into one as the liberal 
party, the consequence of which was Bitt6’s resignation (February 14th, 
1875). The king now commissioned Baron B61a Wenkheim to form a cabinet, 
and the ministry of the interior was taken over by Koloman Tisza (March 3rd, 
1875)./ 

Four months later the restraining hand of the great Hungarian statesman, 
Francis Dedk, was removed by deaths Hungary was at this time face to face 
with a deficit of 35,000,000 gulden, and the new ministry made every effort to 
turn to the best account the resources of Hungary herself. A new loan was 
raised and the income tax increased. The renewal of the financial Ausgleich 
with Austria was to take place at the end of 1877, and Tisza endeavoured to 
take advantage of the occasion to obtain better terms for his own country. 
After a long struggle a compromise was agreed upon, which satisfied neither 
party, but was nevertheless accepted again in 1887 when the decennial renewal 
again fell due. ' 


niBBOT ELECTION BOB THE BEICHSBATH 

When in 1871 German influence had called the Ma^ar Andrdssy with his 
dualistic policy to take charge of the highest ministerial office in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the formation of the new Oisleithanian ministry was in- 
trusted to the Oarinthian nobleman, Count Adolf Auersperg. The federalistic 
policy was at once abandoned ; the circulation of the manifesto which the em- 
peror himself had signed, recognising the claims of Bohemia, was forbidden, 
and copies exposed in the streets were seized by the police. In the following 
Spring the provincial diet of Bohemia was dissolved and the exertions of the 
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Bohetaiaia Germaas, backed by thergoveraiaent, wMch did not scruple to gag 
the press, resulted in the return of a German majority at the ensuing elections. 
The indignant Czech mmority refused to share in deliberations whose results 
must necessarily be contrary to tJieir wishes, and the Germans consequently 
had it all their own way. 

The Auersperg ministry now undertook a scheme designed to do away with 
the inconvenience of the constant struggles with the provincial diets. This 
was to depnve those diets of the right to elect the members of the Eeichsrath, 
who were to be chosen in future through direct election by the people, the 
right of voting being vested in the electors for the provincial diets. The Poles 
headed the opposition to this measure, which was sharply contested; and 
when it was finally carried both they and the Czechs refused to vote. The 
Eeichsrath was now dissolved, and a new one, elected on the new system, gave 
tiie administration a majority of 113. 

I Before these elections took place Austria’s political troubles had been cast 
Into the shade by a violent disturbance in the financial world.® 


THE VIENNA EEACH (1873 A D.) 

In consequence of the war of 1866 Austrian paper had suffered a consider- 
able depreciation, though it was happily of short duration, thanks to the 
excellent harvest of 1867, which gave rise to a prodigious export of articles of 
food and in consequence a return of specie to the country, which soon recov- 
ered itself. 

Moreover, the grant to the Hungarians of an independent constitution and 
the peace which had thus been made between Austria and Hungary, after 
the long centuries of social war between them, produced an era of commercial 
confidence and an extension of speculation which only served to corroborate 
the happy effect of the good harvest of 1867. Unfortunately, this period of 
prosperity was not to be of long duration ; the exaggeration of tbe good hopes 
of the future which the Austrians had conceived and which was also a conse- 
quence of the satisfaction which they felt at having obtained a parliamentary 
constitution, engendered a perfect fever of speculation, culminating in the 
financial crisis or Krach of Vienna in 1873 — ^a crisis whose memory has been 
preserved in the minds of the Austrians under the name of the ‘'epoch of 
foundations,” because the whole activity of the speculators consisted in found- 
ing new financial establishments and inundating the market with their shares. 

At first these operations were carried on serioudy enough. Thus several 
great lines of railway were built which had a certain practical purpose and 
have rendered useful services to the country. But in a moment the founda- 
tions became wholly dangerous, for speculation was directed to the creations 
of banks, each of which set to work in its turn to form new establishments 
and factitious enterprises of every description. hTow we learn from a report 
published in 1888, on the Austrian economical movement since 1848, that 
daring the period from 1867 to 1873 there were founded at Vienna and in the 
provinces 1,005 stobk companies, most of which failed in 1873. In this num- 
ber are reckoned more than seven hundred banks. There were at Vienna at 
this tune so many companies for the construction of business houses, and they 
had acquired so much ground, that in order to carry out their programme to 
the letter the Austrian capital would have had to increase its size to propor- 
tions surpassing the extent of London and Paris together. The frenzy reached 
its height at the moment of the preparations for the universal exhibition at 
Vienna in 1873. 

A few days after the 1st of May, the date of the inauguration of the ex- 
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Mbition, all this beautiful dream vanished- As everyone -wished to enter into 
the prodigious'benefits promised, all began to sell the securities for which there 
were no longer any buyers. Stocks fell at a frightful rate, and on the 9th of 
May, 1873, a day distinguished in the economical history of Austna under the 
name of Black Friday, the factitious edifice of her new prosperity fell to 
pieces, burying under its rums innumerable fortunes which had been honestly 
acquired. On that day the largest compidr de bourse in Vienna, whose clien- 
tdle was composed of the wealthiest and most conspicuous Austrian aristo- 
crats, failed. Two thousand other failures soon followed. At the exchange 
the market came to a complete standstill; no one wished to receive the. stocks 
purchased the day before, and there was a chaos, a confusion, a general dis- 
order, a despondency beside which the financial disasters which had. occurred 
elsewhere were as nothing. , 

The same day the largest banks of Vienna formed themselves into a syn- 
dicate to constitute a grand committee of succour. hTevertheless, not one, of 
the companies which suffered ship-wreck on this occasion managed to recon- 
struct itself. In 1878 there were thirty -two at Vienna which had, not yet 
finished the liquidation of their accounts. However, the new establishments , 
were not all of a doubtful character : a few great banks created at this period 
survived the catastrophe, which had, as it were, merely given them the bap- 
tism of fire from which they were to emerge only more firmly established. 

The extension of speculation has had one advantage — that of brmging 
into Austria’s financial transactions a little modern life, activity, and impulse. 
In this point of view the Kraoh of 1873 was for that country a period of puri- 
fication, and consequently a cause of new life. Since the establishment of the 
parliamentary system, the Austrian legislative body in concert with the gov- 
ernment has made it its object to efface the evil effects of the crisis of 1873, 
to restore the equilibrium in the budget, and to raise the economic resources 
and the credit of the country. For this purpose the events of 1873 were the 
cause of a series of measures being undertaken with regard to the Exchange, 
-with-^d view of preventing their recurrence — measures which, though they may 
have somewhat hampered speculation and the market, have been not the less 
salutary, 


M-EW OHITECH EBO-TJEATIOS-S (1874 A.D.) 

The first months of the year 1874 were employed in grave discussion of 
bills presented by the Oisleithanian government and intended to determine 
the regulations of church and state in accordance with modern ideas and, it 
may be said, according to the principles which inspired at the same time the 
famous ecclesiastical laws at Berlin. These bills were presented to the Eeichs- 
rath on the 9th of March ; the question in hand was the mode of regulating 
iJie nomination of ecclesiastical functionaries. Already, on the 2nd of Febru- 
ary, Pius IX had addressed to the Austrian bi^ops an encyclical in which he 
condemned the denominational laws. Certain* archbishops, those of Vienna, 
Breslau, and Salzburg among others, openly declared that they would not obey 
the new laws. Prince Auersperg on his side publicly announced that the 
government would know how to make itself obeyed, and returned a firm an- 
swer to the Vatican. The law, which the chamber voted by a majority of 
thr»*-fourths, was adopted on the 11th of Ap'ril by the upper chamber with- 
out modifications. Let it be noted that these laws were very moderate. They 
were submitted to. Pius IX even specially authorised the bishop of Linz 
to accept them ; he had enough of the religious struggle in Prussia against 
Bismarck and Falk. The emperor sanctioned the new laws on the 8th of 
Maf. 
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THE FOEMA.TION’ OF "THE YOUNG- OZEOH PARTY 

This same year saw the Young Czechs resolutely break with the policy of 
abstention, which, ever since 1867, had proved of such little use to the Old 
Czechs, without in any way abating the autonomist claims of Bohemia, but 
without giving up the hope of obtaining for the kingdom of Premysl a com- 
promise, or Ausgleich, like that which the kingdom of St. Stephen had ob- 
tain^. They declared in September, 1874, that they would take their seats 
id the provincial diet of Prague, that they would recognise the constitution of 
December, and that they would go to the Vienna Eeichsrath to endeavour to 
win there a triumph for their ideas; this to the great scandal of the feudal- 
ists, like Thun, Belcredi, and Clam-Martinitz. The same month, on the occa- 
sion of the great military manoeuvres of Brandeis, Francis Joseph made a 
journey to Prague, where he was received with enthusiasm, but where he 
refused to hear any autonomistic address. Already the Czechs of Moravia 
had taken their seats in the Eeichsrath in the hope of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation on the basis of existing institutions. This did not mean a reconcilia- 
tion with that Gterman party which, whilei adorning itself with the title of 
Verfassmgstrm (faithful to the constitution), looked to Berlin alone, aspired 
to lose itself in German unity, and considered Austria only as a refuge for 
the time being, in default of anything better. 

The Serbs also received some satMaction; their ecclesiastical congress was 
held in July at Karlowitz. This congress is the only national instrument 
which the Serbs possess; and it may be regarded as a large diocesan council, 
at which clergy and laymen take part together, which appoints the membera 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and administers the considerable funds of the 
churdies, the foundations, and the schools. 

AUSTRIAN OCCUPATION OF BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
« 

In 1874 an insurrection broke out between the Slav peoples, Serbs and 
Croats, of Bosnia and Herzegovina. For the causes of this revolt we need 
not look further than the disorders and excesses of the Ottoman administra- 
tion. Austria, instead of wholly taking the side of the Christians and playing 
towards them the part of liberator, was paralysed by her internal dissensions 
and by the pressure brought to bear on her by her two powerful neighbours, 
Eussia and Prussia. The Triple Alliance, which has its origin m the parti- 
tion of Poland, was renewed and drawn closer on the occasion of the probable 
dismemberment of Turkey. In September, 1872, the three emperors had an 
interview at Berlin, and from that time the oriental policy of the three chan- 
cellors, Bismarck, .^drdssy, and Gortchakoff, remained more or less unifonn. 
Eveiyone knows that in this Triple Alliance the chief part was played by 
Eussia and the third part by Austria. When in 1874 the cabinet of Vienna 
concluded directly with Eumauia a treaty of commerce and a convention rela- 
tive to the railways of the two states, the Porte thought itself called upon to 
protest against this violation of its sovereign rights. The three chancellors 
came to an understandmg to refuse its claims. “The day will come,” cried 
Arid Pasha sorrowfully, “when it will be impossible for any human will to 
curb the torrent which the long series of violated treaties will unchain.” 

From the first the insurrection of Bosnia and Herzegovina was the cause of 
serious embarrassment to Austria; she had to propitiate at once the ill will of 
the Magyars and the anxious jealousy of her own allies. The Hungarians felt 
that the Slav race was already too numerous in the empire, and had small anx- 
iety to see a new annexation increase the element which must one day sub- 
merge them. It was by no means to the interest of Eussia and Prussia to 
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permit their ally to widen her frontiers and increase her army of warlike pop- 
ulations. After 1874 Austria was observed alternately taking the most con- 
tradictory measures: at one time she permitted the Turks to violate her terri- 
tory with impunity and ravage the frontiers of Croatia ; at another she forbade 
them to disembark arms and troops in the territory of Klek. At Constantino- 
ple her ambassador, in conjunction with General Ignatiev, called on the Porte 
to accomplish those famous reforms which it is forever promising and never 
executes. The diplomatists who recommended them knew perfectly well that 
they were not realisable. 

In January, 1876, a note from Andrdssy summed up the wishes of civilised 
Europe. The conference which met at Constantinople (December 23rd, 1876) 
only served to demonstrate anew the impotence of diplomacy and the incorri- 
gible obstinacy of the Porte. It was evident that the existing difficulties could 
be settled only by the sword. The declaration of war made to Turkey by the 
principalities of Servia and Montenegro still further increased the embarrass- 
ment of Austria-Hungary. ^ The Slavs demanded that the government should 
take the field, and followed with feverish attention the phases of a heroic but 
fatally unequal struggle. The Hungarians neglected no opportunity to give 
vent to their hatred of the Servians and their sympathy with the Ottomans. 
A subscription was opened at Pest to offer a sword of honour to Abdul-Kerim 
Pasha, who had j‘ust won the victory of Dj'ums over the Servians. A Magyar 
deputation presented itself at Constantinople to exchange manifestations of an 
enthusiastic friendship with the officials and the s^tas (Mussulman stu- 
dents). General Klapka, the famous defender of Komdrom, the same who 
not long before had offered his sword to Prussia against Austria, put his mili- 
tary experience at the service of the Porte. A little later the softas came to 
Pest to return their Magyar brothers the visit they had received from them. 
The sultan, to evidence his gratitude towards the Hungarians, sent the empe- 
ror-king some fragments of the Corvina library, which had fallen as spoil to 
the Ottomans. These manifestations, puerile enough after all, were especially 
directed against Eussia, whom the Hungarians could not forgive for the part 
played by Nicholas in 1849 ; but they deeply angered the Slavs, who identify 
their cause with that of the Servians and Bifigarians. 

At Pest Andrdssy endeavoured in vain to restrain his fiery compatriots 
and make them understand that street demonstrations could not bring about a 
modification of the external policy of the monarchy. The Hungarian minis- 
try, far from calming popular passions, associated itself with them. Andrdssy 
caused the arrest of the Servian Stratimirovitch, one of the heroes of the insur- 
rection of 1848, who had offered his sword to Prince Milan Obrenovitch ; he 
threw into prison the j'ournalist deputy Miletitch, who was accused of having 
desired the victory of his compatriots and negotiated a loan for their cause. 
To justify these strange measures old laws were appealed to, which declared 
guilty of high treason those who furnished arms to the Ottomans and other 
infidels ! 

Thus the monarchy, divided at home, dragged itself painfully along in the 
wake of its two powerful allies ; in spite of the enthusiasm of the Slavs and 
the indignation of the Magyars, it had to look on q^uietly at the successes of 
the Eussians, who, after the fall of Plevna, led their victorious troops to the 
gates of Constantinople. The Treaty of San Stefano, afterwards modified in 
some of its clauses by the congress of Berlin, proclaimed the independence of 
Eumania, Servia, and Montenegro, and increased the territory of those princi- 
palities. Bulgaria was erected into an autonomous principality, subject to the 
nominal suzerainty of the sultan and the effective tutelage of Eussia.^ 

Powerless as Austria might be to pursue an independent policy, she never- 
theless contrived to derive considerable advantage from the situation. 
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• . . The, Treaty ef {1878 A.J?.) 

In aeoordanoe 'with secret arrangements made before the "war, Austria was 
to receive a compensation in exchange for her benevolent neutrality. This 
compensation was the mandate which was given her at the Treaty of Berlin 
(July, 1878) to occupy the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina “to restore 
order. ” It was from these provinces that had proceeded the signal of the insur- 
rection which had set the whole Balkan Peninsula in flames and which had 
provoked the victorious intervention of Eussia; they might fancy that, the 
Porte once conquered, they, like Bulgaria, would be erected into autonomous 
provinces, or perhaps annexed to the congeneric principality of Seryia or of 
Montenegro- They had no suspicion of the fate which was reserved for them,' 

preliminary Treaty of San Stefano, signed the 3rd of March, 1878, between 
Eussia and Servia, simply decided the apphcation to them of “the ameliora- 
tions proposed by the, conference of Constantinople with the modifications to 
be decided in agreement between the Porte, Eussia, and Austria-Hungary,’* 
The Treaty of Berlin, which was signed the 13th of July following, by the repre- 
sentatives of all the great powers in congress, promulgated another decision. 

, “The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina,” ran Article 29, “shall be 
occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary. The government of Aus- 
tria-Hungary not wishing to undertake the administration of the sanjak of 
Bovibazar, which extends between Servia and Montenegro in a southeasterly 
direction and to beyond Mitrovitza, the Ottoman administration will there 
continue to exercise its functions, nevertheless, in order to secure the main- 
tenance of the new political situation as well as the freedom and safety of the 
routes of communication, Austria-Hungary reserves to herself the right of 
keeping a garrison and having mihtaryand commercial roads throughout this 
part of the old vilayet of Bosnia.” 

This last clause of the article was very important. The sanjak of noviba- 
zar is that part of Bosnia which divides Servia from the principality of Mon- 
tenegro. now the government of Vienna was deeply interested in the isola- 
tion of the two Servian principalities, both enlarged % the Treaty of Berlin, 
and which at a given moment might intend to join hands in order to act 
together against the Osmanli. Henceforth, common action, whether against 
the Turks or against so powerful a neighbour as Austria-Hungary, was mani- 
festly impossible. Austria holds Montenegro by the Bocche di Oattaro, Ser- 
via by the Danube. • ^ 

On the other hand the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina utterly anni- 
hilated the hopes of the patriot Servians or Montenegrins, who had dreamed 
of reconstituting the empire of Ozar Douchan for the benefit of a Slav sover- 
eign. This empire might have become a centre of attraction for the Slav 
provinces of Dalmatia and Croatia and for the Serbs of Hovi-Sad and Temes- 
v^Lr. Austria, therefore, in stifling in their germ these hopes of the great 
Servian party, was exorcising a serious danger. The disappointment at Bel- 
grade and Oettinje was profound. Many patriots would willingly have sacri- 
ficed the aggrandisements granted to the two principalities by the Treaty of 
Berlin on the sole condition of seeing the statu quo arte ’beTMm pure and simple 
re-established in Bosnia and Herzegoi^ina. So long as the two provinces 
remained in the possession of Turkey it was possible to apply to them the prin- 
ciple Adverms hostem aterm aiudoritas. Pretexts to intervene for the deliver- 
ance of their Slav brothers had not l^en wanting to the Servians and Monte- 
negrins, but they failed from the moment that Austria took it upon herself to 
introduce the principles of religious toleration, equality of races, and Euro- 
pean administration. 
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Tlie Aiistnaii government ■was no sooner invested \vitli the mandate which 
it had induced the Berlin congress to confide to it, than it prepared to execute 
the mission. On the 31st of July and the 1st of August, 1878, the troops 
commanded by Field-marshal Joseph Philippovitch crossed the Save and pen- 
etrated into the new domain of the empire. It was expected that the occupa- 
tion would be accomplished without a blow ; but unexpected difficulties were 
encountered. It was not without regret that the Bosnian Mussulmans who 
were the feudatories of the country had seen the severance of the ties which 
bound them to their co-religionists of Constantinople ; they could not with a 
light heart give up the conditions by which they had profited for centuries, 
nor reform the abuses to which they owed their prosperity. The orthodox 
Christians regretted their delayed or lost hopes of union with the Serb coun- 
tries ; the Catholics alone could welcome the Austrian occupation with real sym- 
pathy. 

For the purpose of occupying the two provinces, a complete army corps 
and one division of infantry were set in motion. The Turkish government 
could not officially refuse to obey the commands of Europe, but it privatdy 
sent arms, ammunition, and provisions to the Mussulmans oi the two prove 
inces. Bands were organised under an intrepid and fanatical chief, Hadji 
Loja. All able-bodied men between fifteen and sixty-two years of age were 
enrolled. A revolution broke out at Sarajevo ; a provisional government was 
formed to resist the foreign occupation. Its leader was Hadji Loja, who took 
the title of “first patriot of the country.” The Austrians had crossed the 
Save without meeting with any resistance ; but as soon as they reached the 
first defiles they encountered well-armed troops who ^owed great skill in 
taking advantage of the natural obstacles with which the country is bristling. 
They saw themselves repulsed at Maglaj, at Grada^ac. They ascertained that 
they had in front of them not only improvised militia but also twenty-six bat- 
talions of the Turkish army, and that It was no question of a military prome- 
nade. The Bosnians were even in possession of artillery. 

There were moments when the Austrians found themselves in a very crit- 
ical situation. In most cases the natives abandoned the towns, which could 
not have held out against the hostile cannon, and took shelter behind natural 
defences, whence they inflicted considerable losses on the army of occupation. 
The latter left more than five thousand men on the field and was obliged to 
send for reinforcements before advancing. Sarajevo was not reached till the 
19th of August. But the fall of the capital of Bosnia did not bring with it 
the cessation of hostilities. The war continued in the mountains. Herzego- 
vina was not finally occupied till the end of September, and Bosnia only by the 
end of October. To secure its possession three army corps had been sent and 
62,000,000 florins expended. 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, although it seems to have only 
a provisional character, is evidently considered by Austria-Hungary as a 
definitive conquest. If the sultan remains virtually the sovereign of the two 
provinces, it is Austria-Hungary who administers them, and she certainly has 
no desire to restore them to their former master. They open to her the route 
to Saloniki, they offer vast outlets to her commerce, they permit the establish^ 
ment of ea^ communication between Hungary and Dalmatia — m short, they 
constitute an honourable compensation for the loss of Venetia. 

It was evident that the new province could not be adjudged to either Hun- 
gary or Cisleithania ; it had no right to send representatives to the parliament 
of Vienna or to that of Pest. It is therefore governed in the name of the 
emperor-king, by the minister of the common finances.** 

H w . — voji xy. B 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE (1883 A.D ) 

In 1886 a war broke out between Serviaand Bulgaria, when Austria, which 
had acquired a paramount influence in Servian politics, interfered to stop the 
victorious advance of the Bulgarian troops. Nevertheless, when Eussia sub- 
sequently forced the resignation of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, the strong 
sympathy manifested in Hungary for the Bulgarian cause compelled the Aus- 
trian government to announce that it would not permit Eussia to interfere 
with the independence of Bulgaria; and when a successor to Alexander had 
at last been found in Ferdinand of Coburg, then a lieutenant in the Austrian 
army, the favourable attitude assumed towards him by Austria at one time 
(1886-1887) seemed to threaten to lead to an invasion of Galicia on the part 
of Eussia. This danger was, however, happily averted by the action of Ger- 
many. Andrdssy’s dream of an alliance with the German Empire had been 
realised in 1879 in a treaty negotiated by him, but*not actually signed till after 
his resignation. In this agreement the two powers agreed to unite to maintain 
the status quo as established by the Treaty of Berlin, Germany also undertaking 
to assist Austria in case of an attack by Eussia, while Austria pledged herself 
to render the same service to Germany in case of her being attacked by Prance 
and Eussia together. Italy had acceded to the treaty in 1883, and this Triple 
Alliance was now (1887) resumed and its terms were published. In 1891 it 
was again renewed for twelve years, ^ 

The accession of Italy to the [Triple] Alliance increased the isolation of 
Eussia, to w^hom but one ally now remained — the French Eepublic, which 
was inspired by a boundless hatred for Germany and which meditated a war 
of revenge. In politics the idea of revenge was identified with Gambetta, in 
the army with the future commander in the war, General Chanzy ; but after 
the death of Gambetta on the 31st of December, 1882, and of Chanzy on the 
4th of January, 1883, more peaceful days began in France also. The idea of 
revenge has not indeed even yet been entirely abandoned, offensive action has 
only been delayed because European conditions are not yet favourable to it ; 
but Eussia is fully determined not to submit to the existing state of affairs, 
and, partly for the sake of winning back the advantages once already ob- 
tained in the East, partly with the object of directing abroad the attention of 
the nihilists who are daily becoming more dangerous, she has several times 
been on the verge of declaring war,/ 


AUTONOMY 

The strenuous opposition of the Hungarians to the oriental policy of the 
central government was a main cause of the fall of the liberal ministry of 
Auersperg, who handed in his resignation in February, 1879. The presidency 
of the cabinet was now assumed by Stremayr ; but the ruling spirit was Count 
Taaffe, the minister of the interior. The liberal party was defeated at the 
elections, and Count Taaffe formed a ministry of members of all parties, which 
was known as the ^^mimstry of conciliation." It failed of its effect. The lib- 
erals’ unwise opposition to an army bill ended in their defeat, and this dealt 
the final blow to the constitutional party. Taaffe was obliged to rely on the 
support of the clerical party and on the Poles and Czechs, and consequently 
he was unable to avoid making concessions in the direction of that federalism 
which was their cherished object. In 1880 an ordinance was passed which 
obliged officials in Bohemia and Moravia to transact government and law busi- 
ness in the language of those with whom they had to deal , and the result was 
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the resignation of many German officials. The attachment to their own 
nationality of the different sections of the population in Bohemia and Moravia 
increased, and with it the bitterness between Germans and Czechs. Within the 
last two decades the proportion of Czechs to Germans in the city population 
had greatly increased. At Prague, a city in whose population the German 
element had once preponderated but in which the Czechs had now won an 
increasing majority, the Germans found themselves exposed to acts of violence 
against which the authorities afforded them little protection. 

In 1883, on the dissolution of the provincial diet of Bohemia, the Czechs 
hoped to secure a two-thirds majority which might bring about a readjust- 
ment of the electoral law in their favour ,* but this design came to nothing. 
More successful was the project of reconstituting the chambers of commerce at 
Prague, Budweis, and Pilsen so as to give the Czechs the preponderance — a 
measure which derived its importance from the fact that the chambers sent 
several members to the provincial diet; but when the minister of commerce 
was proceeding to follow thus up by similar measures in regard to the Briinn 
chamber of commerce, he was met % such protests, both in the house of dep- 
uties and from the Hungarian press, that he had to give way.® 

The same course which was pursued in Bohemia and Moravia was also fol- 
lowed in all the other iirovinces of the crown where Germans and Slavs dwelt 
side by side. In the provincial diet of Carinthia the Slovenes acquired a ma- 
jority ; even in tlie purely German provinces, like Upper and Lower Aus- 
tria, Slav elements began to appear. A spirit of gloom and bitterness took 
possession of the German Austrians. Nevertheless, they also roused them- 
selves to resistance. Since their adversaries had especially attacked the Ger- 
man schools, they founded, in 1880, the German School Union, with the object 
of preserving the scattered German islands of their nationality, and opposing 
the further retreat of Germanism by founding and preserving German schools 
in the endangered communities. Supported from the German Empire by con- 
siderable supplies of money, the union succeeded in stopping in many places 
the further downfall of Germanism, in spite of every imaginable hindrance 
which the Slavs, generally supported by the authorities, sought to put in their 
way. In the parliaments also the German Austrians bestirred themselves. 
The two clubs of the constitutional party, that of the liberals and the Progress 
Club, let their party differences rest, constituted themselves, one hundred and 
fifty strong, as the ‘^united Left,” and declared it to be their task to rally 
round the banner of Germanism and to persist in legal resistance to the Taaffe 
ministry. For that it was impossible in Austria to form parties according to 
political views, and that the whole party grouping could only follow national 
tendencies, was taught by the small success of Goxmt Coronmi’s attempt to 
found a club of the left Centre, which declared it^ good will towards all the 
nationalities and its independence of the government without regular opposi- 
tion. 

It was with the object of opposing a dam to the rising Slavonic flood that 
Count Wurmbrand introduced into the house of deputies in January, 1884, a 
motion to request the government to bring forward a law by which, while 
German was to be retained as the state language, the employment in office, 
school, and public life of the language \a common use in the province (Lands- 
uUiche) should be ordained. The motion aroused an extremely excited 
debate, which lasted five days, and it was finally rejected by 186 to 165 votes. 
The whole Eight, including the five ministers, voted against it. A like fate 
awaited the motion of Herbst for the revocation of the language ordinance of 
the 19th of April, 1880. In consequence of these two rejections the members 
of the united Left considered the question of their withdrawal from the house 
of deputies. What finally decided them not to quit the scene of the contest 
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■was tlie ciroumstance that Vienna and its environs had been laid under exeep- 
■tional laws in consequence of the anarchist crimes ; for so profound was the 
distrust of the Taafife ministry that they feared lest this measure might be 
turned not merely against anarchists but also against obnoxious political ten- 
dencies, which would then have field for free speech only in this house. 

But the harmony amongst the Germans did not last long. They split up 
again into a German- Austrian club and a German club representing a '‘more 
rigid shade of opinion,” the chief spokesman of which was the deputy Knotz; 
from tins again fifteen deputies under Steinwender separated themselves, d 
propos of the Jewish question, under the name of the German National Union, 
and it was not till 1888 that they all found themselves together again as the 
united German Left. In Bohemia the insupportable character of the national 
feud — which had recently been manifested, at one time in what is known as 
the Lese KvicaJa, a bill to forbid the attendance at German schools of Czech 
children ; at another, in a new language ordinance of the minister of justice, 
Pracak, dated the 23rd of September, 1886, in accordance with which the 
supreme court of justice at Prague was ordered to despatch all causes handed 
in in Czechish without translation — ^led the Germans to believe that the only 
solution was the administrative division of Bohemia into two parts according 
to nationalities. 

However, two motions introduced into the provincial diet, one for the for- 
mation of German administrative and judicial circles, and another to give the 
Czech language an official equality with German, even in German Bohemia, 
were alike rejected ; whereupon the German deputies left the hall and refused 
to take any further part in the proceedings of the diet. In the Viennese house 
of deputies an attempt to secure the recognition of German as the state lan- 
guage was frustrated.®'* 

Matters had already gone so far that in 1885 the address from the house of 
deputies, in reply to the speech from the throne, indicated “the organic devel- 
opment of the autonomy of the provinces of the crown ” as the object to be 
desired. Gregr, the leader of the Young Czechs, did not hesitate to declare 
frankly that “ the future of the Czechs lies on the Volga ” But these centrifu- 
gal tendencies were most strongly expressed at the two opposite poles — in 
Galicia and amorgst the Italians Since 1848 the Austrian Poles had laboured 
to make Galicia the kernel to which the Prussian and Eussian Poles might in 
some sort attach themselves, and from which insurrection might spread to 
Posen and Warsaw; and the authoritative favour which they enjoyed facili- 
tated their endeavours to fonn a Polish state within the state, from which 
even the German official language was to be ousted and in which the three 
millions of non-Poh^ Euthenians were to count for nothing. Even in the 
matter of material advantages they allowed themselves to reckon on the sup- 
port afforded them by the Taaffe ministry, and meditated a preference in their 
own favour and at the expense of the German provinces in the new regulation 
of the territorial taxes. Less than ever did the Poles of Galicia feel them- 
selves to be Austnans. 

Ilalia Irredenta 

On the opposite side, in the spu^i, the brutality with which the Slavs 
laboured for the oppression of the Italian element daily supplied the Italia 
irredenta with fresh nourishment and an appearance of justification.'* 

The term Itodia irredenta, or unredeemed Italy, was used to designate those 
Italian populations which were even now not included in the kingdom of 
Italy, and hence also the party which was in favour of their union under the 
government of the Italian peninsula. In Italy itself this party was very strong, 
aaid its opinions found an echo not only amongst the Italian-speaking subjects 
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of Austria in Tyrol, Gorz, Istria, Trieste, and Dalmatia, but also in the Swiss 
Ticino, the French Nice and Corsica, and in the British island of Malta. The 
congress of Berlin, while it had conceded to Austria the acquisitions of Herzego- 
vina and Bosnia, had apportioned no corresponding advantages to Italy, and 
the irredentists, now headed by Garibaldi, began an agitation with the object 
of inducing the Italian government to permit the occupation of the Austrian 
provinces of Welsch-Tyrol and Trieste. There were riots in the districts m 
question and the Austrian government set troops in motion ; but the occupa- 
tion did not take place. For some time the Italian government made no 
attempt to suppress or even discourage the movement, but in 1881 the French 
occupation of Tunis made clear to the Italians the advantage of friendship 
with Austria ; the government set its face against irredentism and eventually 
joined the two imperial powers of Germany in the Triple Alliance.^ 

The efforts of the Slavs towards decentralisation and federalisation were 
gradually striking at the nerve centres of the imperial state. The Poles grew 
louder in their demand thal; the direction of the Galician railway should be 
transferred to Lemberg, whilst it was the opinion of the Czechs that it should 
follow that of the Bohemian railways to Prague. Vienna threatened more 
and more to sink into a provincial town, and, what was far worse, the unity 
of the army seemed likely to be destroyed. In the year 1885 the minister of 
war, Count Bylandt, could not hide from the delegations his patriotic anxiety 
lest the process, going on in so many of the iirovinces of the crown, by which 
the schools were losing their German character, might be injurious to the 
army ; for in case of war a knowledge of the German language was an unquali- 
fied necessity for the non-commissioned officers, and the unity of the army 
was essentially connected with the unity of the German word of command. 
A memorial of the deputy Von Dumreicher pointed out that of the volunteers 
serving for one year about 60 per cent, failed to reach the rank of an officer, 
chiefly for lack of a knowledge of the language, and that even of those 40 per 
cent, who passed many had not sufficiently mastered the language of the 
service to understand and execute a simple order. In face of such conditions 
the Czechs could not, at the discussion of the Army law of 1888, avoid giving 
their votes to the provisions which made a knowledge of German compulsory 
for officers. 

But if the German Austrians of Cisleithania had to sustain in defence of 
their nationality a struggle which was fertile in defeats and losses, the Ger- 
mans beyond the Leitha saw themselves a prey to the fanatic hatred of the 
Magyars. In Hungary the whole school system was mercilessly magyansed; 
the German school union was opposed by a Magyar one whose tendency was 
.not protecting but conquering. In the year 1869 there were in Hungary, 
according to a statement of the minister of education, Trefort, 6,819 popular 
schools in which the Magyar language was employed, and 1,232 where Ger- 
man was spoken ; in 1884 the former had increased to 7,933 ; of the latter 676 
were left. The prosperity of the German secondary schools of Transylvania 
was stunted and depressed in every possible way ; Saxon land was deprived of 
its self-government and of the rights which dated centuries back; the acad- 
emy of law at Hermannstadt was first diligently degraded and in 1887 wholly 
abolished. Even the higher Magyar nobility abandoned Vienna and took up 
its permanent residence at Pest. The Germans of Hungary retained only the 
poor consolation that, like thfem, the Eumanians anu Slavs must resign them- 
selves to acquiesce, willy-nilly, in being absorbed into the dominant race. 
When, in 1875, the Serb leader, Miletitch, protested in the lower house 
against making the other nationalities share the burden of the 300,000 gulden 
demanded by the government for the Hungarian national theatre, on the 
ground that Hungary was not a state of the Magyar nation, but a state of 
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nationalities in wMch. tlie non-Ma@jrars formed the majority, Tisza poured 
forth his indignation: it was fortunate for the speaker that the privilege of 
the house protected him ; outside it he would find that the Magyar state was 
strong enough to cripple its enemies! Whereupon Serbs, Croats, Eumanians, 
and Saxons left the hall in wild tumult. 

BEFOEM: m the HUNG-AEIAN house of magnates (1885 a D.) 

A progressive step was marked in the year 1885 by the reform of the upper 
house, the table of magnates, which considerably diminished its numbers by 
the provision that no one could sit in it by right of his noble descent who did 
not pay at least 8,000 gulden in annual taxes. The king was given the right 
to appoint a third of the members of the upper house from the citizen class, 
according to merit and capacity. A new Ausgleich with Croatia was agreed 
upon, in place of that of 1873, which lapsed in 1879 ; and in 1881 the incor- 
poration of the former Croatian-Slav military frontier into the kingdom of 
Croatia was effected. Since this almost doubled the population of the king- 
dom, the Croats requested a corresponding increase in their representation in 
the Hungarian diet ; but any increase of the Slav element in this being obnox- 
ious to the Magyars, the latter compelled the Croats to a compromise extremely 
unfavourable to them, by which the number of Croatian representatives in the 
lower house was only increased from thirty-four to forty and in the upper 
house from two to three. This only added fresh fuel to the hatred of the 
Croats. In Zagorje the oppressive conduct of the Magyar officials caused a 
revolt of armed peasants, and when the financial deputation in Agram adorned 
its arms with inscriptions in Magyar as well as Croatian, the angry mob tore 
them down. The extreme section of the Croat national party under Starce- 
witch was openly struggling for separation from Hungary ; fifteen of them 
were the cause of such excesses in the Agram provincial diet that it was 
resolved to exclude them from it, and as they refused to submit they were 
forcibly removed. 

Blit the agitations did not cease. In 1893 the Eumanians drew up a formal 
statement of their grievances; and although the instigators of the movement 
were punished, their severe treatment was one of the causes which led to the 
fall of the Wekerle ministry in 1894. The contest concerning the renewal of 
the Ausgleich was fought out under Bdnffy and his successor, Koloman Szell. 
The desire of the Magyars for the possession of a separate army in which the 
Magyar language only should be employed has recently been the cause of 
active parliamentary obstruction over the Eecruiting bill ; during the dispute 
it was found necessary to refuse their discharge to soldiers entitled to it and 
riots were the result. On March 10th, 1894, however, the opposition suddenly 
abandoned its tactics, and the reconciliation of the combatants took place in a 
sensational scei^e in the lower house.® 

When ill 1888 the two clubs, the German Austrians and the Germans, 
joined once more under the name of the united German Left into a new club 
with eighty-seven members, so as the better to guard against the common dan- 
ger and to defeat the educational demands of the clericals, the national Ger- 
mans remained apart with seventeen members. They were also infected by 
the growing spirit of anti-Semitism. The German parties had originally been 
the party of the capitalists, and comprised large number of Jews; this new 
German party committed itself to violent attacks upon the Jews, and for this 
reason alone any real harmony between the different branches would have 
been impossible. 
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THE BOHEKIAIT ATJSHLBICH 

Notwithstanding the concessions about language, the Czechs had, however, 
made no advance towards their real object — the recognition of the Bohemian 
kingdom. Perhaps the leaders of the party, who were now growing old, 
would have been content with the influence they had already attained, but 
they were hard pressed at home by the Young Czechs, who were more impa- 
tient. When Count Thun was appointed governor of Bohemia their hopes ran 
high, for he was supposed to favour the coronation of the emperor at Prague. 
In 1890, however, instead of proceeding to the coronation as was expected, 
Taaffe attempted to bring about a reconciliation between the opposing parties. 
The influence by which his policy was directed is not quite clear, but the 
Czechs had been of recent years less easy to deal with, and Taaffe had never 
really shown any wish to alter the constitution; his policy always was to 
destroy the influence of parliament by playing off one party against the other, 
and so to win a clear field fbr the government. During the month of January 
conferences were held at Vienna, with Taaffe in the chair, to which were 
invited representatives of the three groups into which the Bohemian repre- 
sentatives were divided, the German party, the Czechs, and the feudal party. 
After a fortnight's discussion an agreement was made on the basis of a sepa- 
ration between the German and the Czechish districts, and a revision of the 
electoral law. A protocol enumerating the points agreed on was signed by all 
who had taken part in the conference, and m May bills were laid before the 
provincial diet incorporating the chief points in the agreement. But they 
were not carried ; the chief reason being that the Young Czechs had not been 
asked to take part in the conference, and did not consider themselves bound 
by its decisions ; they opposed the measures and had recourse to obstruction, 
and a certain number of the Old Czechs gradually came over to them. 

Their chief ground of criticising the proposed measures was that they 
would threaten the unity of the Bohemian country. At the elections in 1891 a 
great struggle took place between the Old and the Young Czechs. The latter 
were completely victorious; Eieger, who had led the party for thirty years, 
disappeared from the Eeichsrath. The first result was that the proposed 
Ausgleich with Bohemia came to an end. But the disappearance of the Old 
Czechs made the parliamentary situation very insecure. The Young Czechs 
could not take their place ; their radical and anti-clerical tendencies alarmed 
the feudalists and clericals who formed so large a part of the Eight; they 
attacked the alliance with Germany ; they made public demonstration of their 
French sympathies; they entered into communication with other Slav races, 
especially the Serbs of Hungary and Bosnia ; they demanded universal suffrage 
and occasionally supported the German radicals in their opposition to the 
clerical parties, especially in educational matters; under their influence dis- 
order increased in Bohemia, a secret society called the Umladim (in imitation 
of the Servian society of that name) was discovered, and stringent measures 
had to be taken to preserve order. The government therefore veered round 
towards the German liberals; some of the ministers most obnoxious to the 
Germans resigned, and their places were taken by Germans. For two years 
the government seemed to waver, looking now to the Left, now to Hohenwaiirt 
and his friends; for a time Taaffe really had the support of all parties except 
the Young Czechs. 

ELECTORAL EEEOEM: 

After two years he gave up his cautious policy and took a bold move. In 
October, 1893, he introduced a reform bill. Universal suffrage had long been 
demanded by the workmg men and the socialists; the Young Czechs also had 
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put it on tlieir programme, and many of the Christian socialists and anti- 
Semites desired an alteration of the franchise. Taaife^s bill, while keeping 
the cuiise of the feudal proprietors and the chambers of commerce as they 
were, and making no change in the number of members, proposed to give the 
franchise in both towns and rural districts to everyone who could read and 
write and had resided six months in one place. This was opposed by the 
liberals, for with the growth of socialism and anti-Semitism they knew that 
the extension of the franchise would destroy their influence. On this Taaffe 
had probably calculated, but he had omitted to inquire what the other parties 
would do. He had not even consulted Hohenwart, to whose assistance he 
owed his long tenure of power. IsTot even the pleasure of ruining the liberals 
was sufficient to persuade the conservatives to vote for a measure which would 
transfer the power from the well-to-do to the indigent, and Hohenwart justly 
qomplained that they ought to have been secure against surprises of this kind. 
The Poles also were against a measure which would give more influence to the 
Buthenians. The position of the government was hopeless, and, without wait- 
ing for a division Taaffe resigned. 

The event to which for fourteen years the Left had looked forward had 
now happened. Once more they could have a share in the government, which 
they always believed belonged to them by nature. Taught by experience and 
advexsity, they did not scruple to enter into an alliance with their old enemies, 
and a coalition ministry was formed from the Left, the clericals, and the 
Poles. The president was Prince Alfred Windischgrat:?;, grandson of the cele- 
brated general, one of Hohenwart’s ablest lieutenants; Hohenwart himself did 
not take office. Of course an administration of this kind could not take 
a definite line on any controversial question, but during 1894 it carried 
through the commercial treaty with Bussia and the laws for the continuance 
of the currency reform. On the 12th of June, 1895, it resigned. 


MINISTRY 

After a short interval the emperor appointed as minister-president Count 
Badem, who had earned a great reputation as governor of Galicia. He formed 
an administration, the merit of which, as of so many others, was that it was 
to belong to no party and to have no programme. He hoped to be able to 
work in harmony with the moderate elements of the Left; his mission was to 
carry through the Ausgleich with Hungary; to this everything else must be 
subordinated. During 1896 he succeeded in carrying a reform bill, which 
satisfied nearly all parties. All the old categories of members were main- 
tained. but a fifth curia was added, lu which almostanyouemight vote who had 
resided six months in one place and was not in domestic service , in this way 
seventy -two would be added to the existing members. This matter having 
been settled, parliament waadissolved. The result of the elections of 1897 was 
the return of a house so constituted as to make any strong government im- 
possible. On both sides the anti-Semitic parties representing the extreme 
demagogic elements were present in considerable numbers. The united Ger- 
man Lteft had almostj disappeared; it was represented only by a few members 
chosen by the great proprietors; in its place there were the three parties — 
the German popular party, the German nationalists, and the German radicals 
— ^who all put questions of nationality first and had deserted the old standpoint 
of the constitution. Then there were the fourteen social democrats who had 
won their seats under the new franchise. The old party of the Right was, 
however, also broken up; side by side with forty-oue clericals there were 
tvfOBty-eight Christian socialists led by Doctor Lueger, a man of great oratcjpri" 
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cal power, who had won a predominant influence in Vienna, so long the cen- 
tre of liberalism, and had quite eclipsed the more modest efforts of Prince 
Liechtenstein. As among the German national party, there were strong na- 
tionalist elements in his programme, but they were chiefly directed against 
Jews and Hungarians ; Lueger had already distinguished himself by his vio- 
lent attacks on Hungary, which had caused some embarrassment to the gov- 
ernment at a time when the negotiations for the Ausgleich were in progress. 
Like anti-Semites elsewhere, the Christian socialists were reckless and irre- 
sponsible, appealing directly to the jiassions and prejudices of the most 
ignorant. There were altogether two hundred German members of the Eeichs- 
rath, but they were divided into eight parties, and nowhere did there seem to 
be the elements on which a government could be built ui). 

The most remarkable result of the elections was the disappearance of the 
liberals in Vienna. In 1879, out of 37 members returned in Lower Austria, 
33 were liberals. Now the Christian socialists were first with 28, then the 
socialists with 14, and the few remaining seats were divided between the na- 
tionalists and the radicals. It was impossible to maintain a strong party of 
moderate constitutionalists on whom the government could depend, unless 
there was a large nucleus from Lower Austria. The influence of Lueger was 
very embarrassing; he had now a majority of two-thirds in the town council, 
and had been elected burgomaster. The emperor had refused to confirm the 
election ; he had been re-elected, and then the emperor, in a personal inter- 
view, appealed to him to withdraw. He consented to do so ; but, after the 
election of 1897 had given him so many followers in the, Eeichsrath, Badeni 
advised that his election as burgomaster should be confirmed. There was 
violent antipathy between the Christian socialists and the German nationalists, 
and the transference of their quarrels from the Viennese council chamber to 
the Eeichsrath was very detrimental to the orderly conduct of debate. 

The limited suffrage had hitherto prevented socialism froni becoming a 
political force in Austria as it had in Germany, and the national divisions 
have always impeded the creation of a centralised socialist party. The first 
object of the working classes necessarily was the attainment of political power ; 
in 1807 there had been mass demonstrations and petitions to the government 
for universal suffrage. During the next years there was the beginning of a 
real socialist movement in Vienna and in Styria, where there is a considerable 
industrial population; after 1879, however, the growth of the party was inter- 
rupted by the introduction of anarchical doctrines. Most’s paper, the 
Freiheit, was introduced through Switzerland, and had a large circulation. 
The anarchists, under the leadership of Peukert, seem to have attained consid- 
erable numbers. In 1883-1884 there were a number of serious strikes, colli- 
sions between the police and the workmen, followed by assassinations; it was 
a peculiarity of Austrian anarchists that in some cases they united robbery to 
murder. The government, which was seriously alarmed, introduced severe 
repressive measures; the leading anarchists were expelled or fled the country. 
In 3887, under the leadership of Doctor' Adler, the socialist party began to 
revive (the party of violence having died away), and since then it has steadily 
gained in numbers; in the forefront of the political programme is put the de- 
mand for universal suffrage. In no country is the 1st of May, as the festival 
of Labour, celebrated so generally. 

THE LANGUAGE OEBINANOES OF 1897 

Badeni after the election, sent in his resignation, but the emperor refused 
to accept it, and he had therefore to do the best he could and turn for support 
to the other nationalities. The strongest of them were the fifty-nine Poles and 
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sixty Young Czeclis; he therefore attempted, asTaaffe had done, to come to 
some agreement with them. The Poles w’’ere always ready to support the gov- 
ernment ; among the Young Czechs the more moderate had already attempted 
to restrain the wilder spirits of the party, and they were quite prepared to 
enter into negotiations. They did not wish to lose the opportunity which now 
was open to them of winning influence over the administration. What they 
required was further concession as to the language in Bohemia. In May, 
1897, Badeni therefore published his celebrated ordinances. They determined 
(1) that all correspondence and documents regarding every matter brought 
before the government officials should be conducted in the language in which 
it was first introduced: this apphed to the whole of Bohemia, and meant the 
introduction of Czech into the government offices throughout the whole of 
the kingdom; (2) after 1903 no one was to be appointed to a post under 
the government in Bohemia until he had passed an examination in Czech. 
These ordinances fulfilled the worst fears of the Germans. The German 
nationalists and radicals declared that no business should be done till they 
were repealed and Badeni dismissed. 

They resorted to obstruction. They brought in repeated motions to impeach 
the ministers, and parliament had to be prorogued in June, although no busi- 
ness of any kind had been transacted. Badeni had not anticipated the efiect 
his ordinances would have; as a Pole he had little experience in the w'^estern 
part of the empire. During the recess he tried to oiien negotiations, but the 
Germans refused even to enter into a discussion until tlio ordinances had been 
withdrawn. The agitation spread throughout tlio country; great meetings 
were held at Eger and Aussig, which were attended by Germans from across 
the frontier and led to serious disturbances ; the cornflower, which had be- 
come the symbol of German nationality and union with Germany, was freely 
worn, and the language used was in many cases treasonable. The emperor 
insisted that the Eeichsrath should again be summoned to pass the necessary 
measures for the Ausgleich ; scenes then took* iilace which have no parallel 
in parliamentary history. To meet the obstruction it was determined to 
sit at night, but this was unsuccessful. On one occasion Doctor Lecher, 
one of the representatives of Moravia, spoke for twelve hours, from 9 p.m. 
till 9 a.m., against the Ausgleich. The opposition was not always limited 
to feats of endurance of this kind. On the 3rd of IjJTovember there was a 
free fight in the house; it arose from a quarrel between Doctor Lueger and 
the Christian socialists on the one side (for the Christian socialists had 
supported the government since the confirmation of Lueger as burgomaster) 
and the German nationalists on the other under Doctor Wolff, a German from 
Bohemia, the violence of whose language had already caused Badeni to challenge 
him to a duel. 

The nationalists refused to allow Lueger to speak, clapping their desks, 
hissing, and making other noises, till at last the Young Czechs attempted to 
prevent the disorder bj* violence. On the 24th of November the scenes of 
disturbance were renewed. The president, Herr von Abramovitch, an Arme- 
nian from Galicia, refused to call on Schoenerer to speak. The nationalists 
therefore stormed the platform, and the president and the ministers had to fly 
into their private rooms to escape personal violence, until the Czechs came to 
their rescue and by superiority in numbers and physical strength severely 
punished Herr Wolff and his friends. The rules of the house giving the 
president no authority for maintaining order, he determined, with the assent 
of the ministers, to propose alterations in procedure. The next day, when 
the sitting began, one bf the ministers, Count Falkenhayn, a clerical who w^as 
very unpopular, moved that ^^any member who* continued to disturb a sitting 
aft^r being twice called to order could be suspended— for three days by the 
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president, and for tMrty days by the bouse. The uproar was such that not 
a word could be heard, but at a pre-arranged signal from the president the 
Right rose, and he then declared the new order carried, although the iiroced- 
ure of the House required that it should be submitted to a committee. The 
next day, at the beginning of the sitting, the socialists rushed on the platform 
and destroyed all the papers lying there, seized the president and held him 
against the wall. After he had escaped, eighty police earned out the 
socialists. The next day Herr Wolff was treated in the same manner. 

Serious disorders took place in Vienna and in Gratz ; the German oppo- 
sition had the support of tne people, and Lueger warned the ministers that 
as burgomaster he would be unable to maintain order in Vienna ; even the 
clerical Germans showed signs of deserting the government. The Emperor, 
hastily summoned to Vienna, accepted Badeni^s resignation, the Germans 
having thus by obstruction attained part of their wishes. The new minister, 
Gaiitsch, held ofSce for three months; he proclaimed the budget and the Aus- 
gleich, and in February replaced the language ordinances by others, under 
which Bohemia was to be divided into three districts— one Czechish, one Ger- 
man, and one mixed. The Germans, however, were not satisfied with this; 
they demanded absolute repeal. The Czechs also were offended; they arranged 
riots at Prague ; the professors in the university refused to lecture unless the 
German students were defended from violence ; Gautsch resigned, and Thun, 
who had been governor of Bohemia, was appointed minister. Martial law was 
proclaimed in Bohemia and strictly enforced Thun then arranged with the 
Hungarian ministers a compromise about the Ausgleich. 

EENEWED CONFLICT BETWEEN GERMANS AND CZECHS 

The Eeichsrath was again summoned, and the meetings were less disturbed 
than in the former year, but the Germans still prevented any business from 
being done. The Germans now had a new cause of complaint. Paragraph 
14 of the law of 1867 provided that, in cases of pressing necessity, orders for 
which the assent of the Eeichsrath was required might, if tlie Eeichsrath were 
not in session, be proclaimed by the Emperor; they had to be signed by the 
whole ministry, and if they were not laid before the Eeichsrath within four 
months of its meeting, or if they did not receive the approval of both Houses 
they ceased to be valid. Tlie Germans contended that the application of 
this clause to the Ausgleich was invalid, and demanded that it should be 
repealed. Thun had in consequence to retire, in September, 1899. His suc- 
cessor, Count C?lary, held ofSce for less than three months. The Emperor then 
appointed a miinstry of officials, and used paragraph 14 for the necessary pur- 
poses of state. They then made way for a ministry under Herr von Korber. 

During the early months of Dr. Korber’s tenure of office there was a sus- 
pension of hostilities to allow the passage of certain necessary measuies, but 
the lull was merely momentary. In the election in December, 1900, and 
January, 1901, the most obstructive and fanatical sections, such as the extreme 
German Nationalists, were the chief gainers. In spite of all opposition, Dr. 
Korber managed to maintain himself until December, 1904, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Baron Gautsch, who retained most of the other members of the 
Cabinet. The agitation for suffrage extension in Hungary gave impetus 
during the same year to a movement for a similar change in Austria. Enor- . 
mous mass-meetings of those favouring the change were held, and at one 
which occurred at Vienna on November 281h more than 200,000 persons were 
present. In May, 1906, Gautsch was driven from power, and, after a short 
interim ministry, Baron Keck became premier. Late in the year a universal 
suffrage law was passed and was signed by the Emperor in January, 1907. 
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The first general election under the new law was held in May. Ko less than 
twenty -one parties were returned to the Chamber, but the chief feature of the 
election was the success of the Social Democrats and the Christian Socialists. 

In Hungary the years of the new century have been productive of even 
greater confusiou than in Austria. The Hungarian independence party, 
under the leadership of M. Kossuth, son of the leader of 1848, have pursued 
a campaign against the dual government by obstructing all the measures of 
the Ministry and have themselves declined to take oifice. In this way they 
have made it extremely difficult for any Ministry to last for any length of 
time. Thus, when Count Tisza, who took office in October, 1903, adopted the 
policy of changing the standing legislative rules in such a way as to prevent 
the obstructive tactics of the Opposition, a bitter contest resulted. The most 
striking incidents occurred on December 13, 1904, the day of the opening 
of a new session of the Beichstag. On that day the Opposition entered the 
House before the usual time of meeting, assaulted the police when they at- 
tempted to interfere, destroyed the furniture and woodwork, and were finally 
photographed sitting on the heap of ruins. Shortly after this disgraceful 
scene Count Tisza determined to appeal to the country, and a new election 
was held in January, 1905. The Opposition succeeded, however, in convinc- 
ing many of the voters that Tisza was too much under Austrian influence, and 
as a result the Ministry was decisively beaten. Tisza then resigned, and, 
after the Emperor had vainly tried to come to terms with the leaders of the 
Opposition, Baron Pejervary was entrusted with the task of forming a gov- 
ernment. The new Cabinet attempted to gam support by a proposal for man- 
hood suffrage on an educational basis, but as the Crown opposed such a step, 
the Ministry resigned in the following September. The Emperor then at- 
tempted once more to form an Opposition Cabinet; but the leaders again 
refused to promise not to endeavour to secure the use of the Hungarian lan- 
guage in the Hungarian regiments of the army — a matter which for some time 
had caused much discussion — or to agree to other conditions, and he was 
ultimately forced to recall Pejervary and approve his suffrage programme for 
the extension of the right to vote to all literate male citizens over the age of 
twenty-four years. The extreme Hungarian party opposed the contemplated 
change becaime, since the IMagyars are in a minority in Hungary, it would 
lessen their political influence. On Pebruary 19, 1906, parliament was dis- 
solved, and in enforcing the dissolution troops were used. In April the Op- 
position agreed to a compromise. The Ministry then resigned, and Alexander 
Wekerle undertook the formation of a new Ministry. 

During recent years the relations between Austria and Hungary have fre- 
quently been strained. Prom 1897 to 1907 no formal agreement with regard 
to the financial Ausgleich was attained, and the question of the financial 
quota of each state was each year submitted for temporary solution to the 
Emperor. Late in 1907, however, a new Ausgleich was agreed upon, which 
continued the common customs arrangement until 1917, and provided that 
commercial treaties concluded with foreign states must be signed by repre- 
sentatives of both Austria and Hungary instead of, as hitherto, by the Aus- 
tarian minister of forei^ affairs, ikcise duties are henceforth to be left to 
each state to be determined and levied, A homogeneous currency is provided; 
Hungary’s proportion of the joint fiscal burden is increased from 34.4 to 36.4 
.per cent. ; and provision is made for a court of arbitration, composed of four 
Austrian and four Hungarian members, who must choose a ninth member as 
chairman. Eelations will now perhaps be more harmonious, yet the future of 
the dual monarchy appears to be an uncertain ohe. The chief bond of the 
union is the aged Emperor, Prancis Joseph. What will happen upon his 
death, which must occur soon, no one can safely predict.® 
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A EEVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OP AUSTEIA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURV 
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Forpaer Professor m the Uiuversity of Graz 

THE EMPEROR FRANCIS I ANH AUSTRIA BEFORE THE REVOLUTION OF , 

' MARCH, 1848 

The emperor Francis I ended his days on the 2nd of March, 1835, at the 
age of sixty-seven years, during forty-three of which he had exercised his he- 
reditary rule, fourteen years over the German and twenty-nine over the Aus- 
trian Empire. In inorganic fashion and under many vicissitudes this exten- 
sive state seems to have been built up in the course of centuries out of old 
Habsburg lordships, German imperial territories, dominions of the Bohemian 
and Hungarian crowns, out of the possessions of the Habsburg-Spanish power 
on the soil of Italy and the Netherlands, with eastern Galicia (Halicz-Wladi- 
mir), and the north Carpathian districts of the old kingdom of Poland, that 
is, from elements and nationalities fundamentally different both historically 
and politically. 

The emperor Francis I wore the German imperial crown more or less as an 
heirloom which had belonged for many centuries to the house of Habsburg- 
Austria, until the end of the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation ” 
(1806), after he had already assumed the title of a hereditary emperor of 
Austria (1804). 

In his time falls the permanent loss of Belgium and the old Habsburg lord- 
ships in the west of south Germany, and on the other hand the gam of western 
Galicia (Little Poland), at the third partition of Poland, and the acquisition 
of the heritage of the Venetian Republic on the Adriatic. After the second 
fall of Napoleon, the inheritor of the power of. the French Republic, the great 
territorial robberies of the years 1806 and 1809 had been made good by the 
^^Restoration of Europe as a result of the congress of Vienna, and the Aus- 
trian supremacy in' the confederacy assumed the place in Germany of the 
Habsburg empire. The emperor^s declining years were darkened by the rec- 
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ognition of the painful truth that his first-born and heir, Ferdinand, was 
incapable of rule, and that consequently a regency, a ‘^cabinet government, 
in his name, was necessary. But other grave circumstances accompanied this 
one. 

Austria, the chief member of the so-called Holy Alliance, saw herself 
outstripped in the Graeco-Eastern question by one ally, Russia, and in the 
German question by the other, Prussia. Emperor Francis, the embodiment of 
patriarchal absolutism, and his trusted adviser, the chancellor Metternich, 
lived to see that their obstinate fight against the liberal and constitutional 
movement in southern and western Europe remained without any assured 
results, and that the nationalistic efforts after freedom and separate existence 
were becoming dangerously strong, mainly in Austrian Italy by means of 
Oarbonarism and Mazzimsm^ but that they had also long had a fruitful soil 
and a sphere of activity in the heart of the Austrian monarchy with its many 
races and languages. As regards foreign countries, an ominous isolation of 
Austria and an unmistakable wamng of her political credit are visible. 

But above all there was a strange dualism in the empire. On this side, in 
Cisleithania, the western half of the empire belonging to the German Confed- 
eration, the emperor ruled as an absolute sovereign ; on that side, in Ti’anslei- 
thania, as a constitutional ^^king of Hungary, represented by his brother, the 
archduke palatine, Joseph, to whom it had been granted to fulfil his difiicult 
office for a full half century (1796-1847) with a keen eye and a firm hand and 
yet to remain popular. In this contrast between the German Austrian 
^^bureaucratic and police rule^’ (^Beamten und Folizeistaate), as the enemies of 
the system of administration designated it, and the Hungarian ^^constitutional 
government,” was concealed the chief danger for the policy of Metternich, the 
guiding spirit of the regency (^StaaUconferenz) in the days of the emperor Fer- 
dinand the ^^good” (1835-1848), who made yet another territorial acquisition 
by the incorporation of the free state of Cracow (1847), after the speedy sup- 
pression of the rebellion of Galician Poland in 1846. Metternich did not fail 
to recognise this danger, without however being able to overcome it, /or the 
conservatives of Hungary (Aarel Dezsewffy and his circle) also set themselves 
against any encroachment by the Vienna cabinet on the Transleithaman con- 
stitution. 

The question of Hungarian reform, hand in hand with the preponderance 
of the Magyar population in public life, a preponderance which had been on 
the increase ever since 1830, collected round its banner not only its leader 
Count Stephen Sz4ch6nyi, who had given utterance to the significant plirase, 
“Hungary was not, it will be,” and the brilliant liberal aristocrat, the freiherr 
von Eotv6s, but also the strict autonomists Mklas Freiherr von Wessel&iyi 
and the two comitat deputies Francis Defik and Louis Kossuth. Of these the 
first remained the most persevering advocate of the constitution in the consti- 
tutional “conscience” of Hungary, whilst the second, a man of demoniac 
force with word and pen, was worshipped as its idol by the radical Magyar 
youth. In this variable circle, which only too soon became inimical to Sz6- 
ch6nyi’s influence and authority, the watchword was the national and political 
Magyarisation of Hungary, and the dominions of its crown, while on the 
other hand, as a challenge to this, voices in favour of the ideal of a Croat, 
Slavonian, and Dalmatian kingdom were raised louder and louder by the 
instinct of self-preservation in the Transylvanian Saxons, the Rumanians, the 
Slovaks of upper Hungary, the Hungaro-Serbs or Raizen, the Croats, and, 
especially, in “Illyrism,” here represented by Ludwig Gaj. 

In Galicia the Polish question had been agitated ever sin^ce 1846, though, on 
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the other hand, the east Galician Euthenians, as opponents of the Polish 
supremacy, remained the government’s natural ally. But even in the heart of 
the hereditary lands of Bohemia and German Austria, there was a crisis pre- 
paring, serious both from a political and from a national standpoint. In the 
struggle which the aristocratic or feudal party in Bohemia (of which Palacky 
was and remained the historical and political adviser) had been carrying on 
ever since 1843 with ever increasing vigour against the measures of the Vienna 
cabinet and in favour of a “Bohemian constitutional law,” the liberal Czech 
party with its nationalistic aspirations came to the aid of the aristocracy as 
a temporary ally, determined to extend its influence into the neighbouring 
province of Moraida. 

Amongst the German Austrians, especially in Vienna, there arose increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with the uneasy position of Austria both at home and 
abroad, and with the symptoms of her financial and economical maladies, and 
the discontent showed itself in numerous pamphlets, all printed abroad. 
Above all, here also was prepared an attack by the privileged orders, on the 
bureaucratic regime, which was soon, however, as we shall see, thrust into the 
background and outbalanced by the German liberal and democratic movement 
m the form of a struggle for a constitution. 

But before ancient Austria fell to pieces, the summer lightning of non-Ger- 
man nationalist agitations manifested itself on the soil of the east Alpine 
districts, as, for example, amongst the Slovenes, at that time indeed still com- 
paratively harmless, and, more particularly, amongst the Welschtirolern or Ital- 
ians of the Tyrol, in the “Trentino” question, which was already of long 
standing, and as a solution of which the southern part of the Tyrol was to 
acquire a separate national and political standing. 


THE BEVOLTJTIOlT AND CONSTITUTIONAL AUSTBIA-HUNaABY AETEB 

MABOH, 1848 

The February revolution of 1848 in France, making itself felt in the Aus- 
trian Empire, loosed in the whole range of the emperor’s dominions a storm 
w’'hich it had become impossible to oppose. The month of March is associated 
with the break-up of ancient Austria, for which Metternich’s enforced retire- 
ment, after thirty-eight years of office, had paved the w’^ay. On the other 
hand the movement in favour of German unity, with its endeavour immedi- 
ately to create a constitutional Germany by means of a national parliament, 
got the better of the vain attempt of the confederate government to forestall 
it, and at once drew the confederate territories of Cisleithania into its sphere. 
Side by side with the white cockade, the token of young constitutional Austria, 
speedily appeared the German tri-colour, whilst the old imperial colours, the 
Sdiwarzgelh (black and yellow), were affected by the “reactionaries” as a 
token of enmity to the constitution. 

As an immediate danger to the existence of the state government, signs at 
once appeared of a nationalist revolution on the verge of breaking out in 
Austrian Italy, with which country the commander of the forces there, Count 
Joseph Wenzel Eadetzky, had long been familiar; he did not fail to recognise 
the signs of the times. The desertion of the Milanese to the Sardinian king 
Charles Albert, the “sword of Italy,” was soon ^fter effected. Eadetzky had 
provisionally to abandon the country between the Ticino and the Mincio, and 
within the quadrilateral of fortresses with Verona as his base to assemble the 
forces for new attacks. At the same time Daniel Manin, as national dictator, 
proclaimed (March 23rd) a republic of Venice and Venetian Austria. 

The young, immature constitution of Austria postponed its honeymoon, 
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and the first constitutional ministry of Cisleithania (that of Freiherr Franz 
yon Pillersdorf ) "was hurried ever swifter and swifter in the democratic cur- 
rent, a significant token of which was the removal of the imperial court from 
Vienna to Innsbruck in Tyrol; meantime, beyond the Leitha, matters were 
drawing to a crisis. In Hungary the newly established constitution had insti- 
tuted a responsible ministry similar in kind to the Cisleithanian, in place of 
the old Hungarian court authorities and central administrative offices. The 
advance of the radical Magyar party towards a personal union with Austria 
hastened the rising of the non-Magyar nationalities of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary against .the hegemony of the Magyars. Upon this was founded the pop- 
ularity of the ian of Croatia, Jellachich, who soon went into opposition 
against the Hungarian ministry as insubordinate and thus found himself for a 
time in a false position relative to the imperial court. 

The Slav party also made an attempt to bring about a common understand- 
ing, though the Slav congress of Prague was able to do little to bring such an 
understanding into effect. Similarly in Moravia the feeling in favour of pro- 
vincial independence or autonomy diowed itself to be stronger amongst the 
Slav inhabitants than the desire to go hand in hand with the Czechs who were- 
thirsting for the pre-eminence. The Poles pursued their own way, but in face 
of the friendly attitude adopted towards the government by the Euthenians, 
the Galician revolution had first no prospect of success, all the less since in 
Eussian and Prussian Poland an impulse towards national movement had no 
room for free play. For the Whitsuntide rising in the capital of Bohemia a 
speedy end was prepared by the commandant. Prince Alfred Windischgratz. 

On the other hand, several circumstances seemed likely to renew the his- 
torical coherence of Cisleithania with Germany and to strengthen it nationally 
and politically. These were the strong representation of German Austria in 
the imperial parliament at Frankfort, and especially the choice (July 29th) as 
administrator of the German empire of Archduke John, who since 1809 had 
been the most popular prince of the house of Habsburg-Lorraine, and, in addi- 
tion, the election of a German imperial government with Anton, Eitter von 
Schmerling, a constitutional centrahst from Austria, as imperial minister of 
the interior (August) ; but when it came to the question how effect was to be 
given to this coherence, insurmountable difficulties had soon to be encountered. 

The Austrian diet in Vienna, freshly created in the time of the new Aus- 
trian ministry (Wessenberg-Dobblhoff-Bach), as the parliamentary represen- 
tation of the collective non-Hungarian provinces of the imperial state (July 
22nd), was opened by Archduke John shortly after the retirement of the 
Pillersdorf ministry (July 8th), and here too its. three hundred and thirty-eight 
members soon showed signs of antagonistic principles in questions of national- 
ity and party politics. Here we find first of all the attacks of the Slavs on the 
political leadership of the Germans, and, on the other hand, the strife between 
the conservative Eight and the liberal and democratic Left. Amid such feuds 
between nationalities and political parties, amid dogmatic and doctrinarian 
squabbles, the young parliament of Oideithania could show only one perma- 
nent constitutional achievement — the abolition, on the motion of Hanns Kud- 
lich, of the subjection to the soil (GmndmterthdmgTceit) and its burdens, by 
which the peasant class were to be immediately won over to the political 
movement for freedcan. Meantime, Eadetzky, the vigorous field marshal, 
who had reached his eighty-third year, had energetically begun an offensive 
war against Sardinia on the soil of Austrian Italy. By the end of July, 1848, 
the Milanese was again in his hands. Only Venice persisted in her secession. 

The situation in Hungary, however, soon took an ominous turn, as was 
shown by the imperial rehabilitation of the ban Jellachich, by the retirement 
from his unfenahle position of the archduke palatine Stephen, who had been 
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wavering between tbe revolution and the Court of Vienna ; by the actual dicta- 
torship of Kossuth, the ^^saviour of the nation, supported by the national 
militia (SonvSd), and also by the radical reconstruction of the Hungarian 
ministry. The murder of the imperial commissa]^, Count Lamberg, already 
exhibited the climax of national and political passions and gave a foresight of 
the secession of Hungary. 

Quite as gloomy was the aspect of affairs in Cisleithania when the fatal 
October days of Vienna opened and the war minister. Count Latour, was mur- 
dered by a raging mob ; whereupon the imperial court (which had returned in 
August from Innsbruck) fled from the revolution to the fortified Moravian 
city of Olmutz (October 18th), and the Vienna diet became helpless before 
demagogy. Nevertheless, the government, thanks to the strengthening of the 
Austrian dominion in upper Italy by Eadetzky, soon felt itself strong enough 
to take in hand the siege of Vienna under the superintendence of Prince Win^ 
dischgratz and the ban Jellachich, to prevent its attempted succour by the 
Magyars, to take the city, and, by transferring the diet from Vienna to the 
small Moravian town of Kremsier near Ohmitz, to pave the way for a new 
order of affairs. The installation of the new ministry with Prince Eelix 
Schwarzenberg, brother-in-law of Eield-marshal Windischgratz, at its head 
(November 20th) forms the decisive turning point; for the key-note of his 
circular letter or programme was a strong central governments^ and the ^^in- 
tegrity ss of Austria, against the evident desire for secession on the part of the 
Magyars. 

The change of system now being prepared required first of all a new ruling 
personality. Emperor Ferdinand the good abdicated the throne and his 
eighteen-year-old nephew, Praucis Joseph, introduced with his accession (De- 
cember 2nd) the period of the restoration^^ of monarchy. The winter cam- 
paign against Magyarian Hungary began, for here the change of rulers and the 
manifesto of the new sovereign were answered with a protest (December 7th) 
and an appeal to arms, whilst Slovaks, Serbs, Croats, Eumanians, and Tran- 
sylvanian Saxons saw the pledge of their own future in the imperial camp. 

But in the German question also the breach of the national parliament at 
Frankfort with the new Austrian system of government was imminent. When 
the formation of Germany into a narrow confederation without Austria, the 
union with her in a wider confederation, and finally the imperial scheme 
with the Prussian king as successor to the German Empire were brought for- 
ward, Schwarzenberg’s note to Prussia (December 13th) set forth as an ulti- 
matum the reception of the whole monarchy into the German confederacy and 
into the German customs union {Zollverein ) — ^and the Austrian premier’s dec- 
laration of the 28th of December culminated in the words, Austria will know 
howto maintain her position in the newly formed state of Germany.” The 
year 1849 forms in a way the epilogue of the liberal and national movement 
for liberty, marks the passage to the conceded constitution of Austria, and so 
introduces the second stage of Austria’s apprenticeship, the founding and con- 
tinuance of the absolutist and unified state. 

It is true that the war in Hungary got beyond the new government. Here 
the national diet had first effected its removal to Debreczen (January), then, 
by the declaration of independence (April 14th) and Kossuth’s governorship, 
completed with the dynasty a breach that had many consequences. Soon after 
Budapest too was wrested from the imperials. But this was the high-water , 
mark of the success of the radical Magyar party, at a time when the Sardinian 
king had already long ago been beaten on his own soil at the battle of Novara 
(March 23rd), and Venice was face to face with the prospect of resubjectiou. 
Since the meeting at Warsaw between the czar Nicholas I and the emperor 
Francis Joseph (May 16th), Austria was secure of the allian<^ of Eussia, and* 
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the offer of her armed assistance was the more readily seized upon as it became 
more and more evident that the means of bringing the war with Hungary to a 
speedy end were very inadequately supplied by the forces which Austna had 
at her disposal, and which had formerly been under the supreme command of 
Prince Windischgratz, then of the freiherr von Welden, and were now 
under the orders of Eadetzky’s resolute brother-in-arms, the freiherr von 
Haynau, 

Eussia’s military columns soon invaded Hungary, and, five weeks after the 
flight of the disunited revolutionary government from Budapest to Szeged, 
followed the surrender at Vdfigos of the mihtary “ dictator, ” Arthur Gorgey, 
and with it the end of the dream of independence and of the civil war of Hun- 
gary. Kossuth and his chief followers fled out of the country. 

On the 6th of August the western powers had expedited the conclusion of 
peace between Austria and the Sardinian king Victor Emmanuel, and on the 
27th of the month Venice yielded to the arms of Eadetzky. Thus the ques- 
tions concerning the authority of the government were successfully disposed 
of. But the newly strengthened empire, with Bussia to support her, was now 
able to interfere decisively in the solution of the German question, and on the 
9th of March she again emphasised her claim for the admission of the whole 
of Austria into Germany, while, on the other hand, she rejected the German 
plan for a constitution as inadmissible. The stone was soon set in motion. 

The resolution to transfer to Prussia the hereditary empire of Germany, 
which was passed at Frankfort by a narrow majority on the 28th of March, 
1849, was answered by Schwarzenberg with the recall of the Austrian deputies 
to the national parliament (April 6th) and he soon beheld Bang Frederick 
■WiUiam.IV give way on the question of the empire. In the course of the 
fruitless negotiations between the German powers concerning the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany — as at the Pillnitz interview of the Emperor of Austria with 
the kings of Prussia and Saxony (September 8th) — ^the old German confedera- 
tion and the Frankfort confederate diet (^Bundestag), under the presidency of 
Austria, soon again appeared as the only possible solution, and on the 20th of 
December the archduke John, whom orders from Vienna had constrained to 
remain at his disagreeable post, resigned his thankless task of administrator 
of the empire. Meantime the situation of internal politics in Austria had also 
undeigone a decided change. 

The diet at Kremsier, in which German centralists and Slav federalists 
(under ihe leadership of Palacky and Ladislaus Eieger) were soon engaged 
in a violent quarrel, did indeed just contrive to complete the work of consti- 
tution-making which had been begun at Vienna; but the new “strong” gov- 
ernment preferred the grant of a constitution dictated by the crown to the 
parliamentary creation of one, and by a coup d’dtat dissolved the diet which had 
long been a source of embarrassment (March 7th). This “granted” constitu- 
tion was nevertheless only an expedient of the moment, and was to prepare 
the way for the institution of the absolutist unified state. 


TEN TEAES OF THE TTNIFIED STATE WITHOUT A CONSTITUTION (1850-1860) 

It was the aim of the newly strengthened authorities, and also in harmony 
.with the general tendencies of the age in Europe, as quickly as possible to 
combine the mastering of the liberal, democratic, and nationalist revolution 
and the revival of the idea of the state as embodied in the dynasty, with a 
tran^ormation of the monarchy into a single uniformly administrated empire, 
without popular representation or provincial autonomy and with an absolute 
form of government; and at the same time it was intended to get rid of the 
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dualism as existing before March, 1848, as well as of all the historical claims 
of the provinces and estates — a measure for which the revolution had already 
paved the way — and from henceforward to place all the strength of the nation 
at the service of the monarchial idea and thus to realise the motto of the new 
emperor: Viribus 

The phase of transition to this ^^new birth of Austria is formed by the 
years 1850-1851. The new yearns gift (1850) of the Oisleithanian provincial 
constitution is designed to make the diet to a great extent superfluous and to 
replace it (April 14th, 1851) by a Beichsrath appointed by the emiieror as a 
^^counciP^ of the crown. Even before this (January) the minister of justice, 
Schmerling, the creator, in accordance with the spirit of constitutionalism, of 
juries (January, 1850), and the minister of commerce, Karl L. von Bruck, 
an able and fertile-minded political economist who as a libferal and Protes- 
tant had become obnoxious, had left the cabinet, where the leadership was 
now in the hands of the two men in the young monarch’s confidence, the pre- 
mier Schwarzenberg and Alexander Bach. The latter was now minister of 
the interior as successor to Count Franz Stadion and was endowed with abili- 
ties of the first rank. With them was associated Count Leo Thum, a Bohe- 
mian nobleman who as minister of public worship and education had entered 
on the inheritance of the liberal reform of 1848, and as a friend of science and 
learning, advised by able men, adhered to its principles; but in church mat- 
ters and denominational questions was beginning to show more and more 
rigour towards the Catholics. 

The 20th of August, 1851, marks the commencement of the actual trans- 
formation of the constitutional state into the unified state without a constitu- 
tion, by the abolition of the responsibility of ministers, and in another direction 
by the abrogation of Stadion’s communal law and the jury. Thus the abro- 
gation at the end of the year of the constitution granted on the 4th of March, 
1849, appeared merely as the culmination of the reaction for which the way 
had been long since smoothed. 

The twenty-one crown provinoes of Austria, loosed from all the historical 
ties which had formed them into groups, without representation by provincial 
assemblies, without privileged orders and patrimonial territorial government, 
henceforth appear under a rule emanating from Vienna and conducted in uni- 
form fashion according to the principles of unification through the agency of 
superior and inferior officials appointed and paid by the government. Ger- 
man becomes the state, official, and educational language (except in Austrian 
Italy), and the copious volumes of the BeichsgesetzUatt show what an immense 
work in all departments of public life the ^^reconstruction” of the imperial 
state, still in operation in many points, undertook to accomplish and did 
accomplish. 

As Prince Schwarzenberg, the thorough-paced aristocrat and absolutist in 
mind and will-power, died as early as April, 1852, the whole epoch, namely 
1850-1859, is generally called the ^^Bach” epoch, for the lion’s share of its 
creations falls to that proud, many-sided man. 

Though in more than one direction the internal history of Austria from 
1850-1860 exhibits many similarities with that of the state reform of the em- 
peror Joseph II (1780-1790), yet it differs from this in one particular espe- 
cially. V^ilst the so-called Josephism ” had in view and effected the union 
of church and state, now the opposing stream asserted itself more and more, 
and the crown yielded to it and to the wishes of Borne by the conclusion of a 
concordat, negotiated by the Viennese archbishop, Othmar Eauscher, in which 
the advantages were exclusively on the side of the Catholic church, henceforth 
free in the state. It was this concordat with the papal chair that threw the 
gloomiest shadows of ‘^reaction” over ^^Kew Austria,” for it enraged liberal- 
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ifflii,* Injured the peace of the denominations, and was necessarily injurious to 
education. 

But the absolutist system, and more particularly its exponent Bach, the 
statesman who had gone over from the revolutionary party, did not find foes 
only in the camps of the German liberals as friends of the constitution and 
autonomists. The feudalists, especially those of Bohemia, cheated out of their 
territorial jurisdiction, also bore a grudge against the absolute system ; and 
in Hungary Bach was the best hated man, not only amongst the nationalist 
liberals of 1848-1849, but also with the conservatives who stood forward for 
the Hungary of the days before March and for her “historic rights.” As for 
their right wing, the “old conservatives” or “notables,” in April, 1860, they 
had still set their hopes on a memorandum to the crown. And even yet, in 
1856, this party ventured once more to mate an attack on Bach, but again 
without success, although the ^‘address” which they offered to the crown 
(printed 1867) overflowed with protestations of loyal submissiveness and of 
sorrow at the “errors” of Hungary (1848). 

It even came to a trial of strength, which the new system had to abandon 
in f'ace of the growing discontent on the hither side of the Leitha and the pas- 
sive resistance beyond it. Here, as always and everywhere, all depended on 
the vanquishing power of success and this again was conditional on the situa- 
tion in regard to external politics. 

Until the year 1852 Austria, in close alliance with Russia, had the upper 
hand in the German question. Prussia’s humiliation at Olmutz (November 
20th, 1850), the results of her withdrawal from the affair of the Hessian elec- 
torate and the Danish question, the decline of her political credit in Germany, 
the Dresden conference (December, I860)— fruitless as far as Prussia was con- 
cerned — all this Schwarzenberg had lived to see. His successor was Count 
Karl Buol-Schauenstein, who could not command the same restless energy and 
weight as his predecessor. 

Czar Nicholas I believed that in consequence of his assistance in the put- 
ting down of the Hungarian rebellion, and the aid he had rendered in the 
Prussian question, he might reckon on the unlimited gratitude of Austria ; and 
her effective interference with Turkey in favour of the menaced state of Mon- 
tenegro appeared to him as a further pledge of the political co-operation of 
Austria in case of Russia’s taking up arms against the Porte. The fatal half- 
heartedness of Austria’s fore^n pohcy in the Crimean War (1853-1854), her 
wavering between neutrabty and partisanship, in the course of which matters 
went as far as the conclusion of a convention with the Porte and the tempo- 
rary but costly occupation of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Dobrudscha, earned 
her the lasting emnity of Russia, without being able to win for her the frieud- 
.ship of the western powers, at whose head, since the cottp d’&at (December 
2nd, 1853), stood the new empire of France "with Napoleon III. 

The so-called Holy Alliance was therefore finally dissolved. Prussia, since 
1867 under the prince-regent William (soon King William I), again won the 
ascendant in the German question, and from 1862 possessed in Bismarck the 
best of advocates for her cause at the confederate diet of Frankfort. 

Napoleon III now took up the idea of nationality, the most dangerous for 
a monarchic^ state composed of different peoples as Austria was, and he be- 
came the active supporter of the policy of the Italian minister, Cavour, which 
aimed at Italy’s unity and erection into a great power. Soon (1869) Austria 
stood alone in a war with Sardinia and the latter’s ally, Napoleon III. The 
immense requirements of the war essentially aggravated the financial situation, 
to improve which Freiherr von Bruck, finance minister since 1855, had laboured 
in every direction; the minister of foreign affairs, Buol-Schauenstein, soon 
retired (14th May). His successor was Count Rechberg (previously presiden- 
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tial envoy at Frankfort). Austrians defeats in Poland, at Magenta, and Sol- 
fenno, were followed (lltli of July) by tlie preliminary Peace of Yxllafranca, 
whicli sealed the loss of Lombardy to Sardinia, and confirmed the hopes en- 
tertained by the nationalists in Yenetia of shaking off the Austrian rule. 

This war had not only led the Magyar emigration under the banners of Sar- 
dinia and alienated the sympathies of the Magyars from the royal standard of 
Austria, but in its results it reacted in the gravest manner on the existing sys- 
tem of government, against whose further continuance in Oisleithanu^. German 
liberals, feudalists, and Slav federalists in their various ways engaged in a 
united struggle; whilst beyond the Leitha the old conservatives and the advo- 
cates of the continuity of the administration and of the constitution of 1848 
(under the leadership of Francis Dedk) greeted its break-up with double 
joy, the former in the firm expectation that they would now attain to the 
helm, the latter determined to bide their time and increase the passive 
resistance. 

Bach’s dismissal (August 21st, 1859) introduces the transformation of the 
absolute monarchy into a semi-constitutional state. 

The formation of the new cabinet, at whoso head now stood the Polish 
count, Agenor Goluchowski, was immediately followed by negotiations with 
the old conservatives of Hungary, and with the feudalists of Gisleithania, and 
by the strengthening of the Eeichsrath (March, 1860) through appointment 
by the crown, whereby the antagonism between liberal minority and conserva- 
tive majority immediately became apparent and soon led to the dismissal of 
the Eeichsrath (September 29th). 

On the other hand, we see (July 1st) the way prepared for the reorganisa- 
tion of Hungary on the basis of her constitution as it existed before 1848, 
which amounted to a renewal of the dualism existing previous to the revolu- 
tion of March. The old conservatives of Hungary endeavoured (July 30th), 
by means of a compromise with the German feudalists and with the Slav fed- 
eralists of Gisleithania, to bring about a common action for the maintenance 
of their interests. This explains the fact that the original draft for the Oc- 
tober Diploma” as the charter of a new constitution came from the pen of a 
Hungarian old conservative (Count Emil Dezsewffy), and that its contents, as 
well as the accompanying provincial statute, display a tendency to federalism 
and decentralisation. The German liberals of Gisleithania, the centralists, 
and autonomists now hastened to raise powerful objections to it, and so pre- 
cipitated Goluchowski’s retirement (December 13th). In his place Schmer- 
ling, the representative of the constitution and centralism, comes forward as 
the new confidential servant of the crown, and steers the ship of state along 
the lines of a centralised constitutional government. 


THE NEW STAGE OF APPRENTICESHIP OF CONSTITUTIONAL AUSTRIA AND 
THE SOLUTION OF THE GERMAN QUESTION (1861-1866) 

It is significant that Schmerling’s fundamental creation of the year 1861, 
the so-called February patent,” had to be introduced in a way as a ^^supple- 
ment” to the October diploma, and that the new parliamentary representation 
of the empire— originating as the house of deputies from indirect election, 
that is, election by the provincial diets, and as the house of peers” from 
nomination by the crown — bears the name of Beichsraffi, a name given in the 
absolutist era to a council of the crown which was very far removed from a 
parliament; whilst the assembly of magnates and deputies, summoned to Ofen 
(Buda) on the 14th of February, felt itself to be indeed a Hungarian diet, and 
dominant party (Detosts) announced their fixed adherence to the coiisti- 
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tution of the year 1848 — ^that is to say, to the dualism, of the period following 
the March revolution. 

Add to this that the broader Eeichsrath, in which Transleithania, the 
provinces of the Hungarian crown, were likewise to be represented, became a 
pure fiction; that the Eeichsrath remained in fact a narrow Cisleithanian 
assembly, faced by the Bohemian federalists and the Czech nationalists, who 
were mistrustful and full of indignation at the pre-eminence and supremacy 
of the German liberal centralists; and that in Hungary the old conservatives, 
now thrust into the background, had also a grudge against the new system, 
while on the other hand the Bedkists remained resolved to use all the stub- 
born force of passive resistance to place obstacles in the way of Schmerling^s 
centralism. 

That statesman’s well-known expression, ^^We can wait, ’’here failed ih its 
effect, and even in his own camp soon encountered vigorous opposition. For 
however valuable the gains of the new era might be, Schmerling’s centralism 
had still certain hardships even for the German liberals, the gloomy aspect of 
foreign affairs disquieted them, the Hungarian question weighed on them like 
a nightmare, and the dread of Slavism and federalism in Cisleithania in itself 
drew them closer to the Magyars as to natural allies whose confident demeanour 
and skilful tactics made more and more impression on the hither side of the 
Leitha. 

In the diet (March 31st, 1865) Moritz von Kaiserfeld, the Styrian liberal 
and autonomist, made a sharp attack on Schinerliiig’s policy of inertia 
(2kwartungspolitik), which at most could cite no better evidence of its success 
than the entry of the Transylvanian deputies into the broader ” Eeichsratli 
(1863) at a time when the old conservatives of Hungary and the feudalists of 
Cisleithania were conspiring against the minister, and a confidential servant 
of the crown from that camp, Count Maurice Esterhdzy, an Austrian minis- 
ter without portfolio, was successfully undermining the political credit and 
influence of the minister-president with the court. 

Only too soon (June 26th, 1865) the fatal resignation of Schmerling was 
brought about, and his successor, the Moravian nobleman Count Eiehard 
Belcredi, guided Transleithania back into a federalist current, in mucli the 
same channel as that of the year 1860, without of course being able to bring 
about any rotation of the Hungarian question and the ^^pacification” of 
Hungary. 

For beyond the Leitha there was an obstinate adherence to the funda- 
mental idea of the address drawn up by De&k (April, 1861), according to 
which Hungary was not in a position to recognise either the October diploma 
or the February patent, and would only enter into relations and union with 
the other constitutional provincial territories of Austria in constitutional inde- 
pendence and liberty.” 

In Bohemia, where Old and Young Czechs as conservative and progressive 
parties were at feud with one another, Belcredi again failed to overcome the 
opposition. But above all he encountered the natural enmity of the German 
liberals and centralists, who could not but see in the suspension of the Eeichs- 
rath brought about by Belcredi (September 20th, 1865) a stroke aimed at the 
February constitution, while in his scheme to resolve the monarchy into five 
territorial groups and orders they beheld a forecast of the disintegration of 
Austria by way of federation and feudalism, and this at a time when the Ger- 
man question appeared on the scene with complications involving grave con- 
sequences to the state. 

Ever since Bismarck had succeeded to the office of minister-president in 
Prussia (September, 1862), he had been determined to make amends for the 
political defeat of Prussia in 1860 and gradually to sap Austria’s influence in 
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Germany. The most significant token of this was the absence of the Prussian 
king, William I, from the Frankfort diet of princes of August 17th, 1863, at 
which the emperor Francis Joseph I presided. Although the relations be- 
tween the two powers grew more strained as the result of a clerer move of 
Bismarck by which he brought the Austrian minister of foreign affairs, Ooiiiit 
Rechberg, in his train, we find (1864) the two states side by side in the war 
against Denmark as representatives of the empire, and after its terminatioD 
in condominat, that is, in joint administration, of Schleswig-Holstein. By 
this Austria injured her credit with the central states and still more with the 
national liberals in Germany. 

But the division between the two powers was immediately apparent in the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, and on the other hand Bismarck sought (as 
early as July, 1865) to bring about the armed neutrality of the German 
central states in case of a war with Austria, though in this he was unsuccess- 
ful. He contrived to assure himself of a friendly attitude on the part of 
Napoleon III, and, above all, to conclude (April 8th, 1865) a military alliance 
with Sardinia, which, sure of the favour of the French emperor and on the 
way to the annexation of all Italy, was now aiming at the conquest of Yenice. 
This alliance had for its object the complete overthrow of Austria’s dominion 
in Poland. Napoleon III was here reckoning on the mutual weakening of 
the two chief German powers, whilst Austria was prepared to resign Venice 
on the outbreak of war, but found the proposed Franco-Italian compromise 
inadmissible. Of Russia, Prussia was sure in any case, for Czar Alexander II 
had entered into his father’s grudge against the Viennese court as an inherit 
tance, and the fact that on the occasion of the rebellion m RuSwSian Poland 
(1862-1863) Austria remained unmolested in Galicia, further increased the 
distrust of the cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

Now came Austria’s double war with Prussia and Sardinia in the summer 
of 1866. It is true that the German central states~in especial the kingdoms 
of Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg — stood by Austria when the 
breach between the two great powers was followed (June) by “the fratricidal 
war” {Bmderkrieg'), as in the general indignation against Prussia it was 
designated by public opinion in South Germany; and, besides this, at the seat 
of war in Upper Italy the Austrian southern army under Archduke Albert 
and his chief-of-the-staff, Franz von John, won the decisive victory of Cus- 
tozza (June 24th), to which was soon added (July 20th) the dazzling success 
of Wilhelm von Tegetthoff — the defeat of the Italian fleet, under Admiral 
Persano, in the waters of the Adriatic, near the island of Lissa. 

But Prussia overthrew the German allies of Austria, one after another, 
and Saxony shared the ill success of Austria on the battleground of Bohemia. 
The command of the Austrian northern army had been forced on the most 
popular general, the master of the ordnance, Ludwig R, von Benedek, in spite 
of his express refusal ; and in the “seven days’ battle, ’’after a series of unfor- 
tunate skirmishes — ^in which, besides Prussia’s superiority in the needle-gun 
of the infantry, strategical mistakes and insubordination on the part of indi- 
vidual Austrian commanders were revealed — ^the Austrians suffered the great 
defeat of Koniggratz-Sadowa (July 3rd). 

The resolution of the emperor Francis Joseph to deliver up Yenice to Napo- 
leon III and make use of him as an intermediary for the negotiation of a peace 
with Italy, then push the southern army northwards and so continue the 
struggle with Prussia even if he had to summon the Landsturm (general levy 
of the people), soon gave way to sober recognition of the fact that peace must 
be made with the victor. On the other hand, Bismarck’s wisdom aud fore- 
sight in face of the formidable attitude of France and in the interest of the 
main object of his policy, successful in restraining the Prussian king 
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from making annexations at the expense of Austria and Saxony. The for- 
mation of the North German Oonlederation and Prussians treaties of alliance 
with the conquered states of South Germany preceded (July 5th-25th) the 
Nikolsburg negotiations (July 26th) and the definite Peace of Prague with 
Austria (August 23rd). 

Austria withdrew from Italy and from Germany, with w’;hieh she had been 
in close historical and political connection for more than a thousand years; 
and thus the German question was finally solved in favour of the predominance 
of Prussia and the idea of German unity. 


THE AUSOLEiaiT WITH HUJS'GAEY AXD THE COISTSTITUTIONAL DUALISM OP 
AUSTRIA-HXJKGABY DOWN TO THE NEW INTERNAL CRISIS OF CISLEI- 
THANIA (1867-1878) 

The entry of the whilom Saxon prime-minister, Ferdinand Freiherr von 
Beust, who had hitherto represented the anti-Prussian policy of the central 
states, into the service of Austria as conductor of foreign affairs (October 
30th, 1866), opens an era of transition which brings with it the retirement 
of the minister of the interior, Belcredi, and an Ausgleidh (agreement) with 
Hungary. 

When, on the 6th of January, 1867, Belcredi dissolved the provincial 
diets of the Alpine districts and also those of the Bohemian group of terri- 
tories and of Galicia, because there his federalistic system seemed to be com- 
bated, while, on the other hand, in Prague and Lemberg the strife between 
the various nationalities was raging furiously; and w^hen writs for elections to 
pro vmcial diets were then issued for the purpose of securing from the new 
provincial diets an extraordinary Beiehsrath, the German liberals responded 
(January 13th) to this attempt on the part of the government to win a fed- 
eralist majority with a refusal of the elections, and at the same time issued a 
declaration signifying that they would only depute an ordinary ^^constitu- 
tional Beiehsrath. 

In this they could at least count on the support of Beust, whose removal 
the federalists w^'ere endeavouring to obtain ; and Beust hastened Belcredi^s 
dismissal, which involved a reconstruction of the ministry (February 7th, 
1867). Beust was placed at its head, and soon (March) we also find a trusted 
follower and old friend of the emperor. Count Eduard Taaffe, included in it 
as minister of the interior. Ten years later, under the same conditions, he 
was destined to x)rovoke a fresh state crisis. 

Beust, new to the state of affairs in Austria, and rather an acute diploma- 
tist than a solid statesman, had soon made up his mind to make an AusgMch 
with Hungary according to Dedk^s scheme or Formel — a course which was 
indeed unavoidable; on the other hand, he was resolved to maintain for 
Cisleithania the narrow Beiehsrath as the only representative body possible 
for the western half of the empire. Thus the imperial rescript of the 27th of 
February addressed to the Hungarian diet, by its recognition of statutory 
continuity (Eechtscontinuitat) in Hungary and of her constitution of 1848 — 
implying the final abandonment of the centralistic idea of unification which 
Sctoeiiing’s constitutionalism had still maintained— opened a new era in the 
existence of the Austrian state ; and nothing is more significant of the change* 
of the times and of the state policy than the fact that the formation of tin* 
new responsible ministry of Hungary 'fell to Count Julius Andrdssy, who 
from 1849 to 1850 had been counted amongst those condemned and exiled by 
the government. 

On the 8th of June the coronation of the emperor Francis Joseph took 
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place lu Hungary with historical display. Transleithania was henceforth only 
united with Cisleithania dynastically and throtigh the ministries of foreign 
affairs for war and for imperial finance, and matters concerning the common 
affairs lepresented by these three departments were arranged through the 
medium of delegations selected on either side in the diet and the Eeichsrath. 
For Transleithania there was henceforth only a ^^king^^ of Hungary, and here 
there was a confident presentiment that the centre of gravity of the divided 
monarchy would be moved ever farther and farther east — a view in which 
Bismarck also regarded the future of Austria. 

The German liberals of Austria saw in Hungary an ally against Slav fed- 
eralism, and the latter found consolation in the hasty manner in which the 
Ausgieich had been prepared, especially in the decided inequality in the ap- 
portionment of the mutual disbursements or quota for common affairs; for, in 
accordance with it, 70 per cent, fell on Austria and 30 per cent, on Hungary. 
This condition, settled at first for ten years, henceforth forms the chief finan- 
cial crux of the Ausgieich, and in it, apart from the question of how to bring 
about a profitable customs- and commercial-union between the two powers 
and adjust the economic rivalry of Atistria and Hungary, originates the 
lasting difficulty of the renewal of the Austro-Hungarian Ausgieich from dec- 
ade to decade. 

Transleithania had now become a political body in which Transylvania was 
absorbed and the old Serbian “Wojwodina^^ disappeared. Croatia, also, 
which had been excluded from the negotiations concerning the Ausgieich in 
consequence of its efforts for separate existence, had to accommodate itself to 
the Magyar pre-eminence in spite of the separate position accorded to it with 
its ban and three provincial ministers. Its Ausgieich with Hungary stipu- 
lates for 66 per cent, of the revenues of the province, for the expenses of 
common affairs, and the despatch of forty-three deputies to the Hungarian 
diet. That histone heirloom, the old. Austrian militaiy frontier, is also on 
the way to abolition and partition. 

In his struggle for national and political self-preservation the Magyar was 
designedly and recklessly centralist, in opposition to the historical autonomy 
of Transylvanian Saxonland and all efforts after separate existence on the 
part of other non-Magyar elements of the population; he introduced his 
tongue as the legal language of the state, and laid for it a broad and deep 
foundation in the educational system. 

In contrast to this, an essential and deplorable defect is shown by the 
development of the Austrian constitution, which had been interrupted in 
1850, again attempted by Schmerling in 1861 though ou other lines, stopped 
by Belcredi from 1866-1867, and once more taken iix hand under Beust in the 
four fundamental laws of the 21st of December, 1867 ; the firm establishment 
of a single state language, the German, as an essential pledge of the predomi- 
nance of the feeling for the state in compensation for all failings, was want- 
ing and was never to be attained. 

So on the 1st of December, 1867, the new ministry of Cisleithania, usually 
called the Burgerninisterium — in which we find a Pole, Count Alfred PotocM 
— comes on the scene under the presidency of Prince Carlos Anersperg, who 
was replaced by Count Taaffe, provisionally on the 26th of September, 1867, 
and definitively after the 17th of April, 1869. Besides these there were the 
three above-mentioned Austro-Hungarian imperial ministers” {RehhsmimH- 
ter) for common affairs, foreign finance, and war. There now begins an epoch 
of ministerial activity and parliamentarism in Austria which was calculated 
and destined to produce much that was durable and fruitful. 

The three denominational laws (May 25th, 1868) made a beginning, after 
which Austria finally abandoned the concordat of the year 1855 and prepared 
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for its formal abolition* Thereupon followed the new political organisation 
(Giskra, minister of the interior; Herbst, minister of justice), with its separa- 
tion of the judicial machinery from the political or administrative govern- 
ment, the funding of the public debt (imperial minister of finance first Von 
Becke, then Melchior Lonyay, and Austrian minister of finance, Brestl), and 
also (October) the reform of the joint Austro-Hungarian army by the law 
concerning umversal conscription with a period of three years’ service in the 
line (imperial war minister Freiherr von Kuhn), the formation of the Aus- 
trian militia {Landwehr) with its own minister (the counterpart to this is 
found in Hungary in the institution of the SonvMs or defenders of the coun- 
try,^’ established in 1848), as well as the reintroduction of juries and the new 
general law concerning national schools. 

For the foreign policy of the monarchy the tragedy in Mexico— the vio- 
lent end at Queretaro (June 19th, 1867) of the archduke Maximilian, whom a 
visionary longing for great achievements and the interested policy of Kapo- 
leon III had enticed from Austria into a hazardous position as elected “ em- 
peror ’’ of the Mexicans, and whom at the decisive moment France had aban- 
doned to his destruction — ^was only of some significance in that the emperor 
of the French, irritated at Prussia’s rapid and unforeseen accession of power, 
was desirous of paving the way to an understanding with the court of Vienna, 
and under the name of a visit of condolence effected a meeting with the 
emperor Francis Joseph at Salzburg (August 18th~23rd)* 

If the Austrian imperial chancellor, Count Beust, veiled all thoughts of 
vengeance on Prussia, and, on the other hand, the difficulty of putting down 
the rebellion of the Dalmatian Kriwoschtjie diverted the attention of Austria 
from the great political question of the threatening collision between France 
and Germany and fixed it for a time on the south, yet the relations between 
Vienna and Paris continued and French diplomacy spared no efforts to secure 
Austria’s alliance for the war against Prussia. 

But the sympathies of the German Austrians ranged themselves decidedly 
on the side of Prussia as the pre-eminent power of Germany and her national 
protector; and in this they were in accord with the view represented by the 
Hungarian minister-president Count Julius Andr4ssy, that, for the sake of 
the dualism and, above all, of the security of Hungary, it was imperative to 
adhere unswervingly to the position of 1866 and the arrangement between 
Austria and Prussia as the peace concluded at Prague had established it. 

But the main point was that Prussia was certain of the friendly alliance 
of Bussia in the case of Austria’s taking arms in favour of France. Thus in 
July, 1870, the policy of the Vienna cabinet was confined to the path of a 
strict neutrality, although a military preparedness against Bussia, in any case 
for the protection of Galicia, was kept in view; and soon the world beheld 
the downfall of Kapoleon’s empire and the appearance of the German Empire 
of Prussia, whose recognition by Austria could meet with no difficulties. 

But meantime a new crisis in the internal politics of Austria was prepar- 
ing and bringing a serious danger to the constitutional gains of the years 
1867-1868, to centralism, and consequently to the preponderance of the Ger- 
man liberals in the Eeichsrath. Already in August, 1868, the Czech federalists 
and nationalists, encouraged by the successes of Hungary, had announced, in 
a declaration drawn up independently of the provincial diet of Prague, that 
they were resolved to win the same kind of separate position for the territory 
of the “Bohemian crown”; the Galician Poles had brought forward a similar 
claim in their “resolution” in the provincial diet of Lemberg, and the federal- 
ists and clericals of German Austria sided with them in the struggle with the 
German liberal Burgervninistenmi, Unfortunately, the latter fell to pieces of 
itself through personal enmities and political differences; so that it was sub- 
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jected (January-March, 1870) to a new reconstruction, and this was soon ac- 
companied by a secession in the Eeichsrath, which inflicted a blow oh parlia- 
mentarism, and by the dissolution of the refractory provincial diet. 

The reconstructed ministry lost all credit even with its own German liberal 
party, and also the confidence of th^ Crown, now falling more and more under 
the influence of its enemies. Thus it came again to the perilous attempt to 
solve the knotty internal problem of Oisleithania by way of federalism, as 
Belcredi had previously suggested. The first to enter on this path (April, 
1870), but hesitatingly, as one who was only half a federalist and anxious to 
restore internal peace, was the new minister-president Count Alfred Potocki, 
a Galician magnate ; but when he, despairing of any success, retired, February 
7th, 1871, it was followed with much decision by his successor. Count Karl 
Hohenwart, a strict federalist, a champion of the October diploma, and a 
nobleman of feudalist an^ clerical views, in whose cabinet two Czechs and a 
Pole took their seats. 

When, on the 12th of September, the new ministry of Cisleithania empha- 
sised the legal position of the Crown of Bohemia’^ by a royal rescript to 
the provincial diet of Bohemia, this was immediately followed by the so-called 
^^fundamental articles of Slavonian Bohemia, of the 9th of October, as an 
embodiment of its demands and at the same time a protest against the continu- 
ance of Cisleithania as a newly created state structure. Then came Prazdk^s 
motion in the provincial diet of Moravia for the union of Moravia and Aus- 
trian Silesia with Bohemia. The government wished by means of new elec- 
tions to oppose the German liberals as centralists and adherents of the consti- 
tution with a federalistic majority ; but encountered such a vigorous resistance 
in the camp of the opposing party and also in Hungary, who saw her interests 
threatened by the federalist e?:periment, that the imperial chancellor, Count 
Beust, and Count Andrd/Ssy, succeeded in persuading the emperor against the 
project and! brought about the dismissal of the Hohenwart cabinet. 

Before this (August), the important interview of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarch. Emperor Francis Joseph, with the German emperor, William I, had 
taken place at Wels-Ischl and Gastein, at which the two imperial chancellors, 
Bismarck and Beust, are said to have come to an agreement as to the bases of 
a friendly relation. Beust had then no idea that Hohenwart^s resignation 
would be closely followed by his own dismissal (6th of November), and the 
falling into abeyance of the imperial chancellorship. Count Julius Andrdssy, 
previously minister-president of Hungary, took his place as minister of for- 
eign affairs for both sections of the empire. He became the main pillar of 
the dualism, the protector of Magyar interests, and, as the possessor of Bis- 
marck^s confidence in international politics, also the advocate of a good under- 
standing with Prussia. 

Thus in Cisleithania German liberal centralism once more took the helm. 
The new ministry (November 25th, 1871), usually called the DoMorenministe- 
Hum, with Prince Adolf Auersperg at its head, was to a certain extent a con- 
tinuation of the Burgerministerium of the years 1867-1870, worked in the 
same direction, and hoped by the elective reform bill of the 15th of February, 
1873 (minister of the interior. Doctor Lasser), to make an advance towards 
the establishment of a federalistic majority through the elections to the 
Eeichsrath. These had hitherto been made through the provincial diets; but 
now direct Eeichsrath elections were introduced independently of the provin- 
cial diets — a measure which at a previous tame it had been attempted to carry 
out in individual cases, as, for instance, for Bohemia, but which was now 
adopted by both houses, peers and deputies, and sanctioned by the Crown as 
a law (April 3rd, 1873). At the same time was an increase of the num- 
ber of deputies from 203 to 353, and they were henceforth chosen in the 
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elective circles of the province from curia or groups representing the 
vanous interests: great land owners (85), towns, chambers of commerce (137 
together), and four country districts (131). 

This reform was followed in January, 1874 — in the time of the new admin- 
istration of the oj00[ce of minister of education and public worship by Karl von 
Streniayr — by the ‘^denominational laws/^ which culminated in the final aboli- 
tion of the concordat (1868) and brought about a second passionate protest on 
the part of the Eoman curia. This attitude of Eome, the resolutions in con- 
tradiction to history and the spirit of the times, the new dogmas of the 
papacy, prepared in Austria as elsewhere the way for the Old Oatholio 
(fdtkatholisckmh) movement. 

But the greatest difficulty was immediately prepared for the new ministry 
by the renewal of the financial Ausgleich with Hungary, where Beak’s party 
(January, 1876) blended with the left centre into the liberal “government 
party supported the new minister-president, Koloman Tisza (October, 
1875), and succeeded in procuring the conversion of the Austrian national 
bank into an “Austro-Hungarian bank (June 27th, 1878), as a logical con- 
sequence of the state dualism. 

When the new phase of the eastern question came up, when the Christian 
rajahs in Herzegovina and Bosnia rose in rebellion (1875), when Eussia ap- 
peared in favour of the principalities of the Balkan Peninsula which had 
become insubordinate to the Porte, and when finally the war of Czar Alexan- 
der II with Turkey broke out and the Peace of San Stefano (March 3rd, 1878) 
was forced on the Eussians — the Berlin congress (June) assigned to the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
hinterlands of Dalmatia and Croatia, and this “occupation " was effected after 
a tough contest with the predominant Turkish population in those provinces 
(18th of August). But now the German liberal party committed the fatal 
mistake of pushing their adherence to principles to an extreme, when they 
raised a most ill-timed outcry against the occupation, and in this way gave 
offence to the Crown and cut the ground from under the feet of the ministry 
of their own party, which had been tottering ever since 1876, The result was 
that in July, 1878, Prince Auersperg and his colleagues had to request the 
Crown’s permission to resign. 


THE ERA OE THE CISLEITHAKIAlir AXJSaLEIOH (1879-1898) 

The Auersperg German liberal ministry, the Boldorenmmistsrium, was soon 
to vanish from the scene. The imperial minister of finance, Depretis, failed 
to form a new cabinet, and so, on the 16th of February, 1879, the celebrated 
Count Taaffe assumed the difficult task. Taaffe, who possessed the emperor’s 
confidence, was a political empiric, ascorner of fixed principles and of parlia- 
mentarism, a constant opportunist, and accustomed to find himself at home in 
every situation. Eecently, from 1871 to 1878, he had been governor of the 
Tyrol. The Auersperg cabinet had been dissolved on the 6th of October, 
1878, but had continued to manage the affairs of the state until the 16th of 
February, 1879. Taaffe had first to construct a new transition ministry with 
individual members of the previous one, and after the 13th of August he had, 
as minister-president, to provide for the composition of a government which, 
as a coalition ministry (including the Old Czech PraSdk), should achieve the 
“reconciliation^’ of the various nationalities on the basis of the constitution 
— ^that is, effect an Ausgleich in Cisleithania. 

^ Since this could be brought about only at the expense of the German con- 
stitutional party, the so*c^ed Left, and as the latter set itself against 
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Taaffe’s programme, he endeavoured to secure the adherence of the Galician 
Poles — who were constantly more and more favoured politically in the matter 
of their autonomy ; of the Old and Young Czechs, and of the federalistio cleri- 
cal party under Hohenwart’s leadership — ^the so-called Bight Centre — who 
now joined together as the Bight, and found themselves m the majority 
with 168 votes against 145 of the Left (forty deputies remained free lances, 
not siding with either party). The Bight now became the government 
party. 

This decided alteration in internal conditions, so threatening to German 
liberalism in Cisleithania, somewhat counterbalanced the important agree- 
ment concluded between Bismarck and Andrdssy. In this the object of the 
former was to secure Germany against schemes of reprisal on the part of 
France and the Bussian Empire, whose alliance the republic was courting, 
while Andrdssy had in view the protection of the dualism of Austria-Hungary 
and of the Magyar element against the idea of Slav unity (September 21st-^ 
October 7th, 1879). This agreement accomplished the alliance of Austria and 
Germany in the interests of peace and mutual defence. 

This was Andr4ssy ^s last political achievement. He resigned immediately ; 
his successor at the foreign office was Heinrich Freiherr von Haymerle (since 
1877 Austrian ambassador to the royal Italian court in Borne), who continued 
in the course of policy marked out by Andrdssy ; and on his death, soon after 
(October 10th, 1881), he was followed in his turn by Count Gustav Kdlnoky; 
who did the same, and in unison with Bismarck arranged the expansion of the 
German and Austrian alliance into a triple alliance— Austria, Germany, and 
Italy as opposed to Prance and Eussia (1883). Prom this time forward the 
triple alliance of central Europe remained the guiding line of continental 
politics and the point of attack for the Slav world of Austria, as was repeat- 
edly the case even in Hungary with the opposition party. 

Taaffe’s attempt at an Ausgleich had to begin with concessions to the 
Czechs (language ordinance of the 19th of April, 1880) and to the clericals 
(new school ordinance of the 2nd of May, 1883, as an amendment of some 
provisions of the school law of 1869), and he was soon embarrassed by com- 
prehensive demands. 

On the other hand, the opposition of the Germans in Bohemia to the grow- 
ing ascendency of the Czechs was increasing in vigour. The government 
was anxious to silence it, and in January, 1890, opened the Vienna Ausgleich- 
conference, intended, amongst other things, to investigate the question of the 
nationalistic delimitation of the judicial circuits, which had been the crying 
one on the German side since 1886. Besides this, Taaffe had also to inquire 
into the practical necessity of insisting on German as the state language, 
which was repeatedly emphasised, in especial by the military party and its 
leader Archduke Albert as chief inspector of the forces. But the German 
liberal motion (by Wurmbrand) made in the Beichsrath in 1880 and 1884 had 
against it the main forces of the whole Bight as well as the -German feudal- 
ists and clericals, and was laid aside. 

Thus the Ausgleich ministry remained in an uncertain attitude, wavering 
between the German constitutional party, the united Left, and its opponent, 
the united Bight, In February, 1891, the place of the minister of finance, 
Dunajewski, a Pole, was taken by the German Austrian, Doctor Steinbach. 
In Hungary also the government's difficulties increased, for their party had 
against it a growing opposition, which was composed of the so-called popular 
party (Apponyi) emd the fractions of that ^independence party which 
aimed beyond the dualism at a personal union of Hungary with Austria. 
Since Francis Kossuth, the son of the ex -governor Louis Kossuth (who died 
at Turin, 1893), succeeded in obtaining the rights of citizenship in Hungary 
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whicli the opposition would have already claimed for his father in 1889, this 
independence party possesses in him a leader, though one of moderate abilities. 

Meantime, in view of the growing opposition, the minister-president Tisza 
had given in his resignation; he was followed (March, 1890) by Count Julius 
Szapdry, who was compelled to retire by the opposition of the clergy in the 
Protestant question (November, 1892), after which the new minister-president 
Wekerle became all the more urgent for civil marriage, the regulation of 
mixed marriages, the legal acceptation of the Jewish faith, and the freedom of 
religious worship. But Wekerle fell into disgrace with the Crown through 
the intrigues of the Kossuth party,” and in December, 1894, resigned his 
post to Freiherr Desiderius Binffy. 

Shortly after this (1895, May) occurred the dispute on the question of ju- 
risdiction between Bdnify and the imperial minister of foreign affairs, Kdlnoky, 
in the affair of the nimcio Agliardi and his attempt to summon the episcopate 
of Hungary to resist the new church laws. The circumstance that this dispute 
ended in the retirement of Kdlnoky shows that in such trials of strength Hun- 
gary — as both before and after— -retained the advantage. K41noky ’s successor 
was the Polish nobleman. Count Agenor Goluchowski, son of the minister of 
that name who held office ip the year 1860. 

It IS significant that the last months of the ^^conciliatory ministry” {Yer- 
sohmnffsministerium') were accompanied by the refractory conduct of the Young 
Czechs, who in the provincial diet of Prague (May) resorted for the first time 
to a method of opposition hitherto unheard of — that of riotous obstruction ” 
— ^and by a rising of the Slav mob in Prague (September) which resulted in a 
state of siege. On the other hand, Steinbach^s proposition, brought forward 
on October 10th— a new method of election to the Eeichsrath for the curia of 
the towns and country districts — ^was destined to make the government popu- 
lar with the social democrat party, the advocates of the working class — the 
^^small man” (der Jcldne Mann). This party had been gradually increasing in 
strength, and by its means the opposition of the Left was to be reduced to a 
yet smaller minority. But as not only the Left but also the German con- 
servative feudalists (the Hohenwart party) and the Poles as agrarians made a 
decided stand against this bill, the Taaffe ministry suffered a parliamentary 
defeat and resigned (November 11th, 1893). 

The cabinet now appeared as a continuation of that of Taaffe, again under 
the guise of a coalition ministry, but by means of a compromise with the 
Left it was far better balanced than the retiring one and composed of Ger- 
man liberals, Poles, and German conservative liberals. At its head was 
placed Prince Alfred Windisehgratz, the younger, without a portfolio. He 
also had as little success in pushing through the election reform as in advanc- 
ing the cause of the nation^ist Ausgleich in Cisleithania, and finally came to 
grief over the opposition of the Left to the bill for a Slav gymnasium in the 
Styrian town of Cilli. This measure was forced on the government by the 
Slovenes of Inner Austria and their allies in the Eeichsrath, when the Left 
immediately threatened to secede from the coalition. The Windisehgratz 
cabinet at once (June 19th, 1895) gave place to a transition ” or bureaucratic 
ministry formed by the governor of Lower Austria, Erich von Kielmannsegg, 
which was immediately followed (October 2nd) by a new conciliatory coalition 
ministry, of mainly German complexion. Its president was the Polish count, 
Kasimir Badeni, previously governor of Galicia, the man of a strong hand*’^ 

In his brief programme emphasis is indeed laid on ^^a powerful, patriotic 
Austria, advancing with solidarity,” as the goal to work for, but the govern- 
ment adhered to the Bight as the government party and consequently was only 
too soon compelled to engage in a sharp encounter with the German Left in 
the Eeichsrath. Still, the new government was successful in passing (Febru- 
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ary, 1896) the elective reform of Taaffe and Steinbach, in accordance with 
which every citizen of twenty ’four years of age was enfranchised under certain 
conditions; and consequently the five curiae or “general elective classes were 
brought into existence, and seventy-two new members were added to the three 
hundred and fifty-three of which the house of deputies had hitherto consisted. 

The elections in question not only resulted in many instances in the hu- 
miliation of the German liberals, who were already greatly divided among 
themselves and outstripped in influence and political credit by the younger 
groups on the Left (popular party, German progressive party, free German 
union, Old German or Schonerer party), but the results also strengthened the 
social demoorats*(fitteen deputies) and their opponents, the Christian socialists, 
a group which was connected with the clericals and the Catholic popular party 
(it had its origin in anti-Semitism), and which, since the appearance of Karl 
Lueger as a candidate for the office of burgomaster in Vienna, had acquired 
for itself the pre-eminence in the municipal council of the imperial capital. 
They (twenty-seven deputies) became in a certain sense the pointer in the 
balance of the parliament's resolutions, since the united Eight, as the govern- 
ment party, counted without them two hundred and fifteen deputies, and 
stood facing an opposition of one hundred and seventy-eight deputies of the 
united Left, exclusive of the social democrats. 

Badeni published a new language ordinance for the transaction of official 
business in Bohemia (April, 1897), in which his chief aim was to win over the 
Young Czechs; and he also attempted, by a provisional measure (j^romsomm) 
to get over the difficulties in the way of renewing the Austro-Hungarian 
Ausgleich. These proceedings at once precipitated a tumultuous outburst of 
indignation in the form of the “German obstruction,^^ and from the 24th to 
the 26th of October there were fresh tumults in the house of deputies, till 
matters came to such a pass that the Badeni ministry had no course left to it 
but to resign (November 28th, 1897). 

The Crown now made an attempt at the formation of a “Bureaucratic min- 
istry,” of German complexion, through the agency of Freiherr Paul von 
Gautsch, who had previously been minister of public worship and education ; 
but this was followed, as early as the 7th of March, 1898, by a new cabinet 
presided over by the ex-governor of Bohemia, Count Francis Thum, a feudal- 
ist. In this “reconstruction” a Young Czech, Doctor Kaizl, for the first time 
took his place as finance minister, and soon a member of the Catholic people^s 
party, the Tyrolese Freiherr von Dipauli, became finance minister. 

In Hungary, which in 1897 celebrated with much pomp and stir the festival 
of the thousandth anniversary of her existence, the so-called independence 
party and the popular party compelled the resignation of the premier B4nffy 
(February, 1898), when Koloman Szell took his place and had to accept as a 
legacy the difficult work of the financial Ausgleich. 

On the 2nd of December, 1898, amid these intestine conflicts, closed the 
fiftieth year of rule of the emperor Francis Joseph, who was now sixty-eight 
years old, and whose reign had been fraught with severe trials and abrupt 
changes of political system. The violent death of his son and heir, Eudolf, 
on the 30th of January, 1889, the murder of the empress Elizabeth in Geneva, 
September 10th, 1898, by the mad act of an anarchist, are the tragic incidents 
in his personal life as a ruler before his jubilee. A successor to his throne 
was appointed in Francis Ferdinand, the eldest son of his deceased brother, 
Archduke Karl Ludwig, heir of the house of the dukes of Modena-Este, which 
had, however, been dispossessed in Italy — a house closely connected with that 
of Habsburg-Lorraine. This affair, as well as the marriage of the archduke 
Ferdinand with the countess Ohotek, was a much agitated state question, 
especially in Hungary. 
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THE MEETING-POINT OP THE OENTUEIES. 

' ’the years 1899-1906 afford by no means a cheerful view of the internal 
affairs of Cisleithania. In 1899 (September 23d) the Thum Ministry had to 
yield to the attack of the German Opposition, It was followed by a “bureau- 
cratic ministry ” got together at command of the Crown by the ex-governor 
of Styria, Coimt Manfred Clary Aldringen, who was honestly anxious for a 
pplitical and nationalistic Ausgleich in Cisleithania, as is shown by the abro- 
gation of Badeni’s language ordinance. 

He failed in his mission, and within a few weeks it became necessary 
(December 21, 1899) therefore to reorganise the new “ buBeaueratio minis- 
t)cy” under the presidency of the Minister of Railways, Heinrich von Wittel, 
so. iiiiat at least the provisional arrangement for the Ausgleich with Hungary 
ini^t be disposed of. But in January, 1900, Ernest von Korber took Wittel’s 
p]^e as President and Minister of the Interior of the newly constructed 
"onreaucratio ministry,” where, besides the “native minister” for Poland, 
room was also found for one for Czech Bohemia, Despite the difficulties aris- 
ing out of the growing pressure of Slav demands, the question of the renewal 
of the financial Ausgleich ^with Hungary, and other matters, the new Premier 
managed to maintain himself until December, 1904, when he suffered defeat 
Snd was succeeded by Baron Gautsch, who had been Prime Minister for a 
short time in 1897 after the fall of Badeni. One of the problems which face 
the new Ministry is the reform of the suffrage. 

Besides this the Welseh Tyrolese or Trentino question, the pressure of the 
Italians in Tyrol for complete administrative separation from German Tyrol, 
imperatively demands a decision. The foundation of Slav and Italian high 
schools appears merely as a consequence of nationalistic struggles, whilst on 
the other hand, the agitation for calling into existence again a university at 
Salzburg seems only a necessity of clerical party tactics. The movement in 
Cisleithania in favour of a so-cMled “break with Rome,” the ostentatious con- 
versions to the Protestant faith amongst the German population, spring from 
sentiments of German nationalism and from indignation at the attitude of the 
German Austrian clerics in discounting those sentiments ; whilst in the Aus- 
trian clergy the Slav agitation possesses an important ally, and amongst the 
southern Slavs of Austria efforts are being made in favour of the introduction 
of the old Slav liturgy. 

On both sides of the Leitha the advance of the extreme and radical parties 
is constantly becoming more perceptible; only in Hungary, where, moreover, 
the clerics remain nationalistic in their views, has the government still a 
strong, coherent liberal party at its disposal, wldlst in Cisleithania this is not 
the case. Especially deplorable is the division into parties and the disunion 
among themselves which has been increasing in the ranks of the German 
population ever since 1879, and their intestine war to the damage of their 
own great cause and of the German leadership in the parliamentary life of 
the empire. 

The Oriental question is moving towards a new and formidable, crisis. 
Any moment may lead to the advance of the Austrians from Fovi-Bazar, and 
bring in its train complications of incalculable extent, either over Albanian 
affairs with Italy, or in the Montenegrin, -Servian, -Bulgarian question with 
Russia. For the present nothing is more desirable than the inclusion in the 
monarchy proper of Bosnia and Herzegovina, not only in fact, but also in 
nami as “Hew Austria,” and the abrogation of the treaty with the Porte, 
dated the 21st of April, 1879, in accordance with which Austria-Hungary 
administers those countries as a trust, while the Sultan remains their sovereign 
— a relation which was and remains a fiction. 
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The unhappy consequences of the costly changes of political system, of 
unfortunate wars and occupations, of heavy financial and economical crises, 
and— as throughout Europe in the last decades — the unlimited increase of the 
demands of the military administration for the maintenance of the armed 
peace, find their reflection in the history of Austro-Hungarian finance, of the 
national debt/, of the debit and credit in the state accounts — a history full of 
pathological interest. The machinery of state and communal taxation works 
on unceasingly, without being able to find many new points of attack or con- 
triving to adjust itself to the ability of the taxpayer. 

The most ominous fact for an agrarian state such as Austria-Hungary is 
the decline in the peasant farmers and the crowding of the country popula- 
tion into the great and ever-growing cities. This is by no means counter- 
balanced by a remunerative expansion of trade and commerce by land and 
sea. The state idea, which no longer possesses its essential hold in power 
and success upon the new generation that has grown up since 1866, is omi- 
nously declining before the disintegrating nationalist movement in the direc- 
tion of federalism on the part of the polyglot population of the empire ; and 
although this movement appears to be still far enough from its aim, and the 
centre of union and gravity still remains in the dynasty, and though the vital- 
ity and innate force in the life of the state must not be underestimated, while 
the ppwer of self-interest and the instinct of self-preservation still holds to- 
gether the people of the dual state, even in spite of themselves, nevertheless 
the foundations of its existence may soon have to be defended against a final 
and far-reaching shock. 



CHAPTER VII 


^THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OP HUNGARY IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Writtek Specially for the Present Work 
By H MARCZALI 

Professor in the University of Budapest 

“The greatest of the Hungarians/^ Count Stephen Sz6ch6nyi, wrote in 
1822 as a motto for the diary which he kept in German: La Eongrie est 
presquepas comptSepami les noMons ! (Hungary is hardly reckoned among the 
nations. ) Shortly before, his father had descended to the tomb, despairing ol 
the future of his native country. Herder believed that he foresaw the extinc- 
tion of the Hungarian language. And now Hungary is an important element 
in the political life of Europe, and her people have also demonstrated their 
ability and determination to progress both economically and intellectually. 
This change, at a period which nevertheless was not favourable to the devel- 
opment of the smaller nations, I will now briefly describe in its causes and 
progress. 

Down to the end of the seventeenth century Hungary was in constant and 
active contact with the political and intellectual movements of the West. But 
when the house of Austria and Catholicism acquired the ascendant, they did 
their utmost to prevent this contact from which Protestantism, then very 
powerful in Hungary, derived its force. Under Maria Theresa and Joseph II 
the government did indeed endeavour to do a good deal for the improvement 
of the country, which, owing to the Turkish wars and internal anarchy, had 
remained in a very backward state ; but their best intentions were laid open 
to suspicion and rendered fruitless because they attacked not only noble-privi- 
lege, but also the nationality and self-dependence of the realm. Joseph II, by 
introducing German as the ofiSlcial language, gave the very impulse that was 
needed to secure a better cultivation and an improvement of the Hungarian 
speech, which had hitherto been somewhat neglected in favour of Latin. The 
diet of 1790, which conflrmed the constitution, was the first to prescribe the 
study of the Hungarian language in the higher educational institutions. The 
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autagonism to the dynasty ceased. The privileged classes of Hiingary had 
indeed a common interest with the throne in opposing the French revolution 
and its teaching, but the nationalist movement did not cease to work. It is 
just from this epoch that the continuity of our literature begins. 

Of all this nothing was known in Europe. It was known only that Hun- 
gary was a country of great natural resources, but neglected ; it was known 
that its troops had fought bravely in all countries, but still it was regarded 
merely as a province of the Austrian Empire erected in 1804. As a fact the 
government of Hungary, albeit independent according to the letter of the 
laws, was merely a dependence of the Vienna administration. After the 
downfall of Napoleon, in the general exhaustion following on enormous 
efforts, the court thought to clear from its path the last obstacles to absolute 
rule. An attempt was made to raise recruits and demand taxes without con- 
sultmg the diet. All this was opposed by the organs of autonomy, the eomi- 
tats — ^that is, the assemblies of nobles. This induced the king (emperor) 
Francis I to summon the diet once more in the year 1826. 

The Hungarian constitution, in the antiquated form it presented at this 
time, appears rather as a hindrance to progress than as a security for freedom. 
Nevertheless it had a real value, as is fully manifested by the enthusiasm with 
which men fought for it and the sacrifices made for it. With all its defects 
and weaknesses, it not only maintains the privileges of the nobles, but also 
embraces all the remains of the political independence of Hungary which the 
conflicts of centuries had left intact. Briefly : it was the legal bulwark against 
absolutism and against the endeavours of the Vienna court to germanise Hun- 
gary and incorporate her with the empire. Every attack from Vienna made 
the constitution still dearer to every patriot, and even caused the abandonment 
of abuses to appear as a betrayal. Effectual reform was to be thought of only 
when the nation itself should undertake it on a legidative basis. 

This basis had now been won ; from 1848 the constitutional work suffered 
no interruption and this epoch was the most fruitful and in many respects the 
most glorious of our modern history. At first the diet merely confined itself 
to securing the constitution and to the endeavour to add clauses making abso- 
lutism with the illegal recruiting and collection of taxes impossible. But 
soon a much higher and better ambition was awakened — that of developing 
the nation’s own forces, and bringing the institutions and civilisation of Hun- 
gary nearer to those of the most advanced states — in a word, the ambition to 
convert her into a free modern state. 

In so far as great movements can be the work of an individual, the merit 
of this change is due to Oo'unt Stephen Sz6ch6nyi. A man full of intellect and 
fire, and yet always with an eye to the practical, a perhaps unique mixture of 
warm feeling and cold calculation, of imagination and the calm understanding 
of things present, Sz4ch6nyi was at this time in the prime of manhood. 
(He was born in 1791. ) His education had been almost exclusively foreign; 
it was only as an officer in Hungarian garrisons that he had made a closer ac- 
quaintance with his own country. As a captain of hussars he had distin- 
guished himself in the Napoleonic wars, and had employed the years of peace 
in extensive travels, beholding with his own eyes the progress of Europe and 
the stagnation of his own nation. He had even thought of emigrating to 
America in order to satisfy his restless desire for achievement. But his patri- 
otism conquered. The whole of his tremendous ambition was devoted to one 
aim; that of arousing his nation from its slumber, and making it free, culti- 
vated, and rich, England especially serving him as a modeL 
I A great sensation was made when, in the sitting of the Standetafel, on the 
3rd of December, 1825, during the discussion of the erection of the Magyar 
Academy, the magnate in unSbrm said shortly, “if such, society comes into 
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existence I offer it my annual income — 60,000 gnlden.” For him intellectual 
development stood in the first rank. For if Hungary advanced in this direc- 
tion,* not only was her language preserved, but her independence was better 
secured, as though by laws and formulas. His example found imitators , the 
fund increased, and in 1830 the academy was able to begin its labours. 

There was no lack of patriotism, and even in the first decades of the cen- 
tury disintetested men had been found who erected institutions of public util- 
ity. Thus in 1832 Sz^chdnyi’s father founded the national museum, and his 
uncle Count George Festetich, the first school of agriculture at Keszthely. 
Sz6oh6nyi»s office was to guide this public spirit into the right channels, and 
not merely to make the necessary reforms welcome to all, not only to indicate 
their logical seq^uence, but also to arouse the enthusiasm of the ruling claves 
to the point of action and sacrifice. Socially indefatigable, he still f ouhd time 
to sketch the picture of the new Hungary in a whole series of works which 
begins with the Ch-edit (1830), To preserve a nation for mankind was his 
a.iwi, and that nation should remain true to its word, its king, and its father- 
land. It was a great step, when Sz4chdnyi dared to declare in a society 
wholly feudal that the value of a people consists in the number of its scientifi- 
cally constituted bodies. Universal liability to taxation, the emancipation of 
the serfs, the removal of noble-privilege on landed properties were his most 
important demands. Only by these means could a free state be developed. 
To enhance the commercial strength of the country he took part in the start- 
ing of the steam^ip service on the Danube, blew up the rocks of the 
Iron Gate, and laid the foundations of the Ketten bridge which was to unite 
Budapest and make of it a true metropolis. This undertaking had also a po- 
litical importance, for the nobility, hitherto exempt from all customs and taxes, 
had here to renounce their privileges and take the bridge-toll on “their maiden 
shoulders.” Hungary was to be drawn into the commerce of the world, her 
products were to appear in the world’s market. Intellectual and economical 
progress was the more needful in order that the foreign notions concerning 
capitalists and workmen, which were then invading the country unhindered, 
might not endanger the independence and efforts of the nation. We cannot 
command history to stand still. The past is gone by ; let us go forward! ” is 
the essence of his teaching. 

The success of this energy shows that public spirit existed in the country 
and only needed a leader to enable it to take effect. From 1830 the diet fol- 
lowed the path of reform unceasingly; the resistance of the government and of 
the upper house was overcome. Only in 1837 came a counter blow, when the 
government attacked the freedom of the press and of speech. At that time 
Louis Kossuth, the editor of the first parliamentary gazette, and Baron Nicho- 
las Wesselenyi, a friend and travelling companion of Szdchdnyi and an impet- 
uous champion of peasant emancipation, were thrown into prison. The diet 
of 1839—1840 took cognisance of the matter and the government had to release 
the prisoners. This was mainly owing to Francis Dedk, the leader of the 
Stmdetafd. The burdens of the peasants were regulated and diminished, the 
grievances of the Protestants adjusted, the Magyar tongue was recognised and 
introduced as the state language. 

XJp till this epoch the- national movement had followed a uniform course. 
The diet occupied itself mainly with political questions ; in it the opposition 
was pre-eminent, whilst Sz4ch4n3d turned his attention to social and economi- 
cal matters and carefully avoided any encounter with the government. But 
although by diverse paths, both aimed at the same goal. This unity had its 
fruit. Hungarian literature then matured her first masterpieces. The idea 
that Hungary is once move to win for herself a place among the nations is the 
main theme; and Vdrosinarty’s poem Sedgcd, the appropriate national anthem 
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of Hungary, is the poetical expression of the hope and fear which filled men^s 
minds at the time. Men began to believe in the future of Hungary, and even 
foreign countries began to give sympathetic attention to this movement. But 
in proportion as the movement grew, as its results and objects became evi- 
dent, the dangers which threatened it multiplied. 

Will not a free Hungary, intellectually and economically independent and 
devoted to progress, endeavour to loose the bonds which attach her to Austria 
and which are in many respects so oppressive and even degrading? Will she 
not, reviving her ancient traditions, set herself against the dynasty? Sz6- 
chdnyi, loyal and devoted to his king from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot, attempted to banish this doubt by saying that the interests of Hun- 
gary and her king were in reality the same, and that her close union with the 
whole monarchy and her political position were the first considerations. But 
centuries of struggle had accumulated so much distrust in government and 
people ahke, that even a Sz6ch6nyi could not entirely dissipate it 

The other dangers were still nearer and more threatening. As is well 
known, Hungary is inhabited not by Hungarians alone. Hitherto property, 
intelligence, and political rights had been almost exclusively in the hands of 
the Magyars, and the best strength of the rest of the population had joined 
with them in order to acquire some influence. The emancipation of the peas- 
ants, the representation of the people must change all this. Croats, Germans, 
Slovaks, and Rumanians together were superior in point of numbers. Would 
not those peoples regard the supremacy of the Magyar language as an oppres- 
sion, would they not endeavour to develop their own nationalities indepen- 
dently? The Croats were already stirring; amongst both northern and south- 
ern Slavs signs of Panslavism appeared ; in a word, simultaneously with the 
acquisition of freedom, the problem of nationalities rose into prominence. 
This Sz6ch6nyi foresaw, and he also indicated the way to meet it. Avoidance 
of all violence and oppression, and on the other hand the development of 
Hungary both intellectually and economically, in order to preserve and in- 
crease her traditional preponderance, must, in his opinion, lead to the calming 
of antagonisms and reconcile the other inhabitants with the dominant nation. 

Every better Hungarian helps the cause — every worse one repels and makes 
enemies, was his watchword. He also hoped for magyarisation, but in the 
most ideal fashion, through intellectual and material and liberal labour, un- 
ceasingly continued. 

It IS easy to sketch the fairest plans; to execute and give legal form to the 
idea is harder ; but the hardest of all is to transform and guide the world of 
ideas, the whole being of a nation. This SzechSnyi had to learn by experi- 
ence. After the first successes, after the high-soaring expectations, Ins fore- 
sight, his carefully considered schemes appeared at fault. That clear under- 
standing could not master the passions rooted in the deepest recesses of the 
soul, the impulse towards immediate possession of the object aimed at. And 
this impulse found a powerful leader in Louis Kossuth. After his release 
from prison, Kossuth founded a newspaper and preached the gospel of reform 
with glowing enthusiasm, with all the ornaments of his language and all the 
methods of appealing to the imagination which his rhetoric commanded. 82:6- 
eh6nyi found himself obliged to stand forward, not against the policy, but 
against the tactics of the tribune of the people. The first champion of democ- 
racy, the poor advocate and newspaper writer continued to hold his own in the 
literary contest against the high-born aristocrat, the great man whom he him- 
self called the greatest of the Hungarians.” 

It was, however, something more than a personal antagonism, than the 
difference of position and temperament, which separated the two founders of 
modern Hungary from each other. Sz6ch6nyi, who had seen his country m 
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weak and had watched every sign of life with such anxious affection, looked 
upon internal peace as the first necessity, “in order that the tiny seed might 
unfold itself into a mighty oak.” It was for this reason that he so jealously 
guarded the public opimon which he had created, for this that he sought to 
avoid any collision with the dynasty. Kossuth, on the contrary, in whom the 
traditions of the old struggle for liberty were revived, beheld with confidence 
the progress of his nation and was convinced that it must lay hold on every 
source of power which the constitution offered. If the exercise of legal rights 
should meet with resistance, he relied on the good cause, on the enthusiasm, 
on the patriotic sentiment of Hungary. Sz4ch4n3a declared with prophetic 
discernment that this course would only lead to revolution, to the endangering 
of all that had been won, to inevitable defeat; but his Cassandra cries were 
lost in air. It was not only the youth and the women who applauded Kos- 
suth; the most earnest men of the opposition, Bedk and Wesselenyi amongst 
them, took part with him. Sz4ch4nyi was left alone, and as the young aris- 
tocracy were uniting to form a new party, that of cautious progress, and the 
government, under the influence of the chancellor, Count George Appon 3 d, 
Slowed itself well disposed towards economical reforms, he approached the 
government, undertook the management of the department of communication, 
and devoted his energies to the great work of regulating the course of the 
Theiss and its tributaries. 

Economical questions still further embittered the antagomsm on either side. 
Sz4ch4nyi desired to make the development of agriculture and cattle-raising the 
first consideration ; Kossuth, to render assistance to trade and industry, which 
had hitherto been neglected and stifled by the Austrian system of customs. 
We see that in this Sz4eh4nyi was still conservative, in keeping landed prop- 
erty in view and going out of the way of a collision with Austria ; while Kos- 
suth attacked the customs tariff, and through it the supremacy of Austrian 
industries, and at the same time wished to acquire influence for the democratic 
sections of the population who dwelt in the cities. Under his guidance, the 
“protective union” came into existence in 1844, its members pledging them- 
selves to employ only articles of home manufacture. 

The opposition, united against the government, was however divided on 
the important question of the future form of the administration. Kossuth 
wished to preserve the coinitat as the best support of the constitution, while 
the young energies, the doctrinaires, including Baron Joseph Eotvos and the 
great writer, Baron Sigmund Kem4ny, saw the abuses of the old self -adminis- 
tration, and thought to secure the power of the state and with it the future of 
the nation by means of centralisation after a French pattern and by a responsi- 
ble parliamentary government. The attacks which, in order to give a major- 
ity in the diet, the Apponyi government made on self -administration endeared 
the latter still more to the opposition. In the diet of 1847, which King Ferdi- 
nand V opened in the Hungarian language, the opposition had a majority; 
Kossuth, deputy for the Pest comitat, was its recognised leader. The debates 
for the most part turned on the illegal influence of the government on the 
coinitat, an imluence which the opposition wished by all means to make im- 
possible. 

It was, then, an active, rich political life which had developed here, where 
a few decades before a complete intellectual marasmus prevailed. And, into 
the midst of this eager progressive movement, fell like a bombshell the news 
of the February revolution in Paris, of the rising in Italy, of the awakening 
of the nations. The system of the Holy Alliance, and with it the narrow 
bureaucracy and Mettemich’s absolutism, was nearing its end. 

Kossuth seized the moment. On the 3rd of March he moved that the diet 
should solicit the king to appohit a parliamentary government, but at the 
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same time to give Austria also a constitution. The future of the dynasty 
might rest on the most secure basis — that of liberty. By this Kossuth widied 
to put an end to the contrast between absolutist Austria and constitutional 
Hungary, the relation which Sz4ch4nyi denominated “the mixed marriage 
he wished to secure Hungary’s statutory independence, but in no case to sever 
the tie which bound Hungary to the dynasty and Austria. The estates ac- 
cepted the motion unanimously, the magnates hung back, the government 
meditated dismissing the diet The rising in Vienna on March 13th, in con- 
sequence of which Metternich was forced to fly, the commotion in Pest on 
March 15th, and the revolution in Milan, soon put an end to hesitations. 
Austria received a constitution and Hungary her first independent mimstry. 

The new government, headed by Count Louis Batthydnyi, included the best 
names in the country: Sz4ch4nyi, Dedik, Kossuth, Eotvos. Prince Paul Ester- 
hdzy, the first nobleman of the realm, was appointed as minister at the court to 
manage the relations with Austria. The diet at once hurried through the most 
pressing reforms — the union with Transylvania, popular representation, uni- 
versal liability to taxation, the abohtion of serfdom with compensation to the 
landowners, the abolition of ecclesiastical tithes, equality of rights for all 
Christian denominations, state control of the universities, and a national guard. 
The programme of the patriots was carried out to a great extent as Szdeh6nyi 
had always dreamed, the greatest change had been peacefully completed with- 
out a drop of blood being shed. Universal rejoicing greeted the king when 
he came to Pressburg to confirm the new laws on the 11th of April, which was 
now to be celebrated as the national festival. The nobility, which of its own 
accord joined with the nation, had renounced great privileges, and assumed 
great burdens, deserves the gratitude of every friend of mankind. 

Thus the Hungarian renascence had attained its goal ; the nation’s unwea- 
ried labour had borne fruit. Hungary, by her own efforts, without and in 
spite of her government, had become a free, independent, progressive state. 
The new blossoming of her literature, the interest in art and science, the sym- 
pathy with the prevailing ideas of the century gave hope of a fair future, when 
fresh complications again hazarded everything. 

The Vienna court had indeed yielded to the pressure of circumstances, but 
it was not willing permanently to resign the influence it had hitherto exer- 
cised on the finances and army of Hungary. The refusal of the Hungarian 
government to take over a part of the national debt further strengthened the 
antagonism. It was not possible to come forward openly, it was enough to 
stir up nationalist feeling. The Croats under their new ban Freiherr Jella- 
chich, the Serbs under the patriarch Eajachich, and later on the Bumanians 
in Transylvania refused to acknowledge the new government. The benefits 
of the new laws were not considered; a racial war with all its horrors was on 
the point of breaking out. On the 10th of June King Ferdinand did indeed 
condemn the attitude of the ban and summoned the Croats to acknowledge the 
Hungarian ministry, but the mtrigues did not cease, and Hungary had to pre- 
pare to defend herself against internal foes. It was at this time that the first 
ten Honv6d battalions were organised. 

The ministry remained loyal and hoped to persuade the king to come in 
person to his faithful country of Hungary. But the conviction that the rebels 
were receiving support from the government, and even from certain members 
of the dynasty, continually gained ground. On the 11th of July the diet, 
after a great speech by Kossuth, granted two hundred thousand men and 
42,000,000 gulden for the defence of the country. Negotiations were entered 
into, it was hoped that peace might yet be preserved on the basis of the Jaws ; 
but when the king dismissed the deputation from the diet without any satis- 
faction, when, on the 9th of September, JeUachich crossed the Drave at the 
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faaad'of a great army, when the Eeichsrath in Vienna, in which the Slavs were 
in^ the majority, refused to receive the Hungarians — then even the most peace- 
ably disposed were forced to realise that the only choice lay between the cow- 
ardly abandonment of their privileges and armed resistance. 

Never perhaiis in the course of history was a thoroughly loyal people 
driven into revolution in such a way as was now the Hungarian nation. Sz6- 
ch6nyi’s powerful mind gave way under the strain of this breach between king 
and people. He was taken, a living ruin, to the lunatic asylum at Dobliiig, 
where he survived during twelve years of insanity. In September the minis- 
try resigned ; the king^s representative, the palatine archduke Stephen, quitted 
the country ; Jellachich advanced on Budapest. Then the diet appointed a 
commission of which Kossuth was the soul, and the death struggle of Hunga^ 
rian liberty began. 

* * In these gloomy days Kossuth’s fiery eloquence, his conviction of the just 

cause of > Hungary, his ceaseless activity, the charm of his person supported 
the self-reliance and courage of the people. The country became a military 
camp. Jellachich driven back (September 29th) marched on Vienna. The 
October rising in Vienna assisted Hungary to gain time. Then followed the 
abdication of the emperor Ferdinand and the accession of Francis Joseph I 
(December 2ud, 1848) whom the Hungarian diet, however, did not recognise 
a^ king. Every loophole for reaching an understanding was refused and in 
the middle of December the main army of Austria under Prince Windischgratz 
marched to subject Hungary. The Honved army suffered reverses; in the 
beginning of 1849 Budapest fell into the power of the enemy. The diet fled to 
Debreczen. To its envoys, who endeavoured to treat, the prince gave the 
famous answer that he did not treat with rebels. Windischgratz deemed 
the campaign ended and occupied himself with the new organisation of the 
country. 

But Gorgey had led his army northward to the mountains ; the valiant 
Bern, in whose forces the poet Petof was fighting, maintained himself in 
Transylvania, in the south Damjanics defeated the Serbs, and beyond the 
Theiss Kossuth organised the army of the people. Prom March the Hunga- 
rians, under the leadership of Gorgey, Damjanics, and Klapka, took the offen- 
sive. In April Windischgratz was driven back to Pressburg, and at the same 
time Bern in Transylvania defeated the Austrians, and the Eussians who had 
come to their assistance. Besides the fortresses of Buda, Temesvdr, Arad, and 
Ddva, only the western borders were now in the powder of Austria. Under 
the impression made by Wmdischgratz’s advance, the court had dissolved the 
Eeichsrath in Kremsier and had announced the grant of a constitution in 
which Hungary appears merely as a crown domain. Under the impression of 
the Hungarian victories the assembly at Debreczen, on Kossuth’s motion, 
declared the dethronement of the Habsburg-Lorraine dynasty (April 14th, 
1849). Kossuth, who appeared as the incarnation of the revolution, was 
elected governor. The form of government was not determined, but a strong 
republican party was established. The capture of Budapest by Gorgey (May 
21st, 1849) placed the cause of Hungary at its zenith. 

^ It had thqs been shown that even with the help of the nationalities Aus- 
tria could not master the Hungarian movement. This induced the emperor 
Francis Joseph to accept Eussian intervention, which had already been 
offered. One hundred and sixty thousand Eussians under Prince Paskevitch 
crossed the Carpathian passes; from the east another Eussian army under 
Liiders broke into Transylvania, and from the west, Haynau, the master of the 
ordnance, led the main Austrian army against the great fortress of Komdrom. 
Hungary would scarcely have been able to resist such overwhelming odds even 
under the most favourable conditions, but now in addition the disunion be- 
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tween Kossuth and Gorgey crippled her forces. Gorgey withdrew from the 
line of the Waag towards Komdrom, and after several battles turned to meet 
the Eussians. Haynau pressed impetuously forward, occupied Budapest and 
Szeged, and at Temesv^r defeated Bern, who was hurrying up from Transyl- 
vania. The diet had fled to Arad ; thither Gorgey also betook himself. Here 
Kossuth laid down the government, and Gorgey became dictator with the de- 
sign of surrendering to the Eussians. The capitulation followed at Vild.gos on 
the 13th of August. At the end of September Edapka surrendered Komdrom: 
the war was at an end ; Hungary lay vanquished at the feet of the czar. 

Into the soldier’s place stepped the hangman. On the 6th of October the 
execution of thirteen Honved generals took place at Arad and that of Count 
Batthy^nyi in Pest. Gorgey was pardoned at the instance of the czar, and 
spent eighteen years in confinement in Oarinthia. He lost more than his life: 
the complaint of treachery was made against him, clouding the memory of his 
earlier heroism, and it was reserved for a later generation to demonstrate the 
truth of the verdict which even then Bismarck passed on him, that not brib- 
ery, but the perception that it would be useless to prolong the struggle had 
induced him to lay down his arms. Kossuth, Bern, and most of the ministers 
found an asylum in Turkey, while officers and officials were thrown into pris- 
on by hundreds or enrolled as common soldiers, Haynau, as the emperor’s 
alter ego, went to work with a savagery which recalls the Eussian doings in 
Poland. There seems to have been no idea that the Hungarian nation would 
yet have to be reckoned with. 

Hungary seemed to be lost: according to the views of the Viennese states- 
men, she was to become a mere name, to sink into a province of the great 
unified Austria. A dumb, deathly stillness brooded on the banks of the 
Danube and the Theiss, and with restrained fury in its heart the nation en- 
dured its fate. And yet the victims had not fallen in vain. The great world 
to which Sz6ch6nyi and Vorosmaity had appealed followed the events of the 
war with the closest attention. The people that could fight thus for freedom 
and life seemed worthy of independence. Kossuth was hailed in England and 
America, not only as a great orator, but also as the representative of liberty 
and modern ideas. • 

As at an earlier time Kinsky had followed Caraffa, so now after Haynau’s 
reign of terror came the system of Bach, the Austrian minister, who was anx- 
ious by any means to incorporate Hungary with Austria. The whole admin- 
istration was germanised, the constitution destroyed, several provinces were 
cut off from the kingdom. In the time of the emperor Joseph centralisation 
under the banner of humanity and progress advanced against the antiquated 
Hungarian constitution. But now the constitution of 1848 might content even 
the most liberal, whilst absolutism not only oppressed the nation but was also 
an enemy to all intellectual culture. And when Bach ventured to point to 
the results of his system, it was Sz4ch4nyi who, from his solitude at Dobling, 
in his Tieio, which appeared anonymously in London, laid bare the weak- 
nesses and illusions of the bureaucracy supported by gendarmes. The em- 
peror of Austria, he wrote, ean no more be ruler of Hungary both by right and 
might than a man can be at once the father and spouse of the same female. 

In these years of trial our nation was animated by the memory of the great 
struggle, and literature made the nourishing of patriotism its chief object. 
At this time Jdnos Arany wrote his epics on Attila and the Huns and on the 
brilliant and chivalric epoch of Loms the Great. Maurice J6kai by his ro- 
mances depicting all the beautiful traits of Hungarian life made their own 
country dear and valued by all. As liberty had once united the whole peo- 
ple, so now did the common oppression. Parties, orders, denominations, and 
even nationalities were welded together far more than they had ever been be- 
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fore. ^^Our nation, onr language, shows fairer blossom from day to day,^^ 
one wrote in 1859. The great work of the laws of 1848, the release of the 
serfs, the universal liabihty to taxation, was maintained by the alien rule. 
The removal of the customs in regard to Austria was turned to the advantage 
of material interests. The regulation of the course of the Theiss was also con- 
tinued. The population, the prosperity, increased apace. Neither the san- 
guinary nor the peaceful work of the Vienna cabinet could cripple the vitality 
of Hungary. Only one safeguard seemed lost — trust in the ruler, loyalty. 
Men placed their hopes in Kossuth, and every political complication was con- 
sidered from the standpoint of whether it might not call forth the outbreak of 
a new and successful revolution. When the Austrian army was defeated in 
Italy, in 1869, the court feared a general rising with the support of Napoleon 
inland Victor Emmanuel. Besides, there was no more popular name in 
Hungary than that of Garibaldi. Many patriots kept up close relation with 
Kossuth and the emigration. 

In these circumstances and under the pressure of great financial difficulties, 
the emperor Francis Joseph, who had meantime ripened into manhood, sets 
about the heavy task of remodeling the monarchy. The October diploma of 
1860 had at least restored the old comitat constitution, and the coronation diet 
was summoned for the spring of 1861. In it two parties stood facing each 
other: the one did not acknowledge the change of rulers effected in 1848; 
the other, under the leadership of Francis Dedk, desired, first of all, the 
restoration of the statutory continuity (EecMsconUmdtdt) before it would nego- 
tiate. The February patent of 1861, which again proclaimed a unified Aus- 
tria, made the union yet more onerous. In that gloomy time, when many 
looked for the recovery of freedom by armed force and foreign assistance, 
this great man appeared as the incarnation of law, of the national conscience. 
When the negotiations failed in their object and in July the diet was dis- 
solved, he declared the nation was ready to endure a little longer rather than 
give up its rights; ^^for what violence seizes can be won back at a favourable 
opportunity, but when a nation itself surrenders anything for the sake of 
avoiding trouble its recovery is always difficult and doubtful. Thus Schiner- 
ling^s endeavour to incorporate Hungary under constitutional forms once 
more suffered shipwreck. Even in the Vienna Eeichsrath itself influential 
voices were raised in favour of Hungary's rights. 

After theprovisoriiim and the fall of Schmerling, the emperor, acting under 
the influence of Deck’s famous “Easter letter,” again summoned the diet in 
the autumn of 1865, in order to prepare the Ausgleich. Francis Joseph 
was determined to conciliate the nation ; besides the lessons of history, the 
great interest of his noble consort, the empress Elizabeth, had an immense 
influence on his decision. But the complete restoration of the constitution of 
1848 encountered great obstacles. Neither the position of the monarchy as a 
great power nor the rule of the dynasty was held to be secure if Hungary, 
united with Austria merely by a personal union, was to have her army at 
her own disposal. The commission of the diet discussed with great earnest- 
ness the question of how the foreign affairs and military forces of the mon- 
archy might be ordered in common without touching the self-government of 
Hungary, In this discussion Dedk^s knowledge and judgmen,t gave him great 
weight, and the report which served for the groundwork of the Ausgleich is 
chiefly his work. But before the diet could discuss this report there broke 
out the great war against Prussia and Italy, in which Hungary, not yet 
conciliated, could not participate in a whole-hearted fashion. 

The intimate connection between the development of Hungary and that of 
the general situation of Europe, but especially between Hungary and German 
unity, is unmistakable. So long as Austria stood at the head of Germany, so 
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long as the house of Habsburg possessed the highest title of Christendom, it 
was almost inevitable that the idea of the empire should play the chief rdle m 
all political calculations, that Hungary should be subordinated to. this idea, and 
that everything possible should be done to germanise her. But when in 1848 
the union of Germany under the Prussian hegemony began, this idea lost 
much of its force. The thought that the dynasty driven out of Germany must 
seek for its support in Hungary undoubtedly played a great part in Kossuth^s 
policy. The idea was not yet ripe. Austria recovered her influence in Ger- 
many, and in connection with this the germanisation of Hungary under 
Schwarzenberg, Bach, and Schmerling began anew. 

But now, when the battle of Koniggratz put an end to all the dreams of 
Austrian supremacy, when Venice, the last remains of the Austrian possessions 
in Italy, had to be given up, when the ancient imperial idea with all its claims 
on world-rule was borne to the grave— the future of the dynasty and the 
position of the monarchy as a power rested on the conciliation of Hungary 
and the development of her strength. Austria having again become consti- 
tutional, free Hungary could renew her alliance with her. The Ausgleichwas 
effected, and it was a great turning pomt, the end of evil days and the pledge 
of a better future, when Francis Joseph and Elizabeth were crowned with all 
the solemnities of ancient ceremonial on the 8th of June, 1867. 

A few months before this a responsible ministry had been appointed for 
Hungary. At its head stood Count Julius Andrdssy, who had taken part in 
the revolution, emigrated, and, returning, had joined with Dedk, who called 
him a providential statesman. He had soon won and justified the monarches 
full confidence without sacrificing his popularity. In 1868 an arrangement 
was made with Croatia, by which the internal adnunistration, the judicial and 
educational departments of the neighbouring districts were placed under the 
autonomous government of that province. The main tasks for the govern- 
ment and the Dedk party were and long remained the defence of the Ausgleich 
against the very numerous opposition which saw in it a restriction of the rights 
of Hungary, and the revision of the financial and military institutions which 
were the outcome of the Ausgleich. The new burdens, the necessity of set- 
ting aside money for the construction of railways, as well as a certain want of 
sound judgment in public economy, soon made it necessary to raise loans and 
brought the state finances into disorder. To cure this the leader of the oppo- 
sition, Koloman Tisza, went over with the greater part of his followers to the 
government party, which now (1874) assumed the name of the liberal” 
party, which it still bears. Tisza succeeded in remaining fifteen years at the 
helm and in bringing the finances into order, in which task the finance minis- 
ters Sz611 and Wekerle rendered good service. 

Count AndrAssy had also made his influence felt in the domain of foreign 
policy. In the time of the Franco-German war he was in favour of the pres- 
ervation of neutrality. When in Austria, under the government of Count 
Hohenwart, the Slavs attained to rule and the Czechs came forward with 
great demands, he contended against federalism as endangering the Ausgleich, 
and obtained the dismissal of Hohenwart. In 1871 he himself assumed 
the conduct of foreign affairs. He it was who gave the policy of the mon- 
archy its eastern direction, carried out the occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and in 1879 concluded the alliance with Germany against Bussia which 
has ever since subsisted. Since the Bosnian campaign nothing has disturbed 
the external peace of the monarchy. The relations of the nation to its truly 
constitutional ruler have remained untroubled, and the love of the people for 
its king has been exhibited on every occasion — in a particularly affecting 
manner on the sudden death of the heir to the throne, Eudolf, and at the mur- 
der of Queen Elizabeth. The increasing confusion in Austria has scarcely 
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been able to produce any effect on Hungary; it has merely rendered more 
difficult the renewal of the Ausgleich and the commercial treaty. 

First the political struggle and then the financial situation hindered reform, 
and Tisza^s motto was Qmeta non movere. Nevertheless, the ever-increasing 
difficulties in the sphere of legislation concerning marriage finally necessitated 
a radical reform of church policy, which was carried out under the Wekeiie 
ministry C18'92-1894), after a severe contest. Under the succeeding Bfinffy 
ministry the Hungarian state made great progress, but the parliamentary 
absolutism which he exercised brought on a parliamentary revolution, to which 
he succumbed. His successor, Koloman Sz611, made a compact with the party 
of the minority, and in accordance with this introduced purity of elections 
and the jurisdiction of the curia (supreme court of justice) in electoral ques- 
tions. The many necessary reforms of the administration, as well as the heal- 
ing of the evils in the economical situation, are probably the chief task of the 
internal government of Hungary in the near future. 

Hungary is a state with thoroughly modern institutions, but with partly 
medisevS. economical conditions. The work of Kossuth and Be&k has borne 
fruit; that of Sz 6 ch 6 n 3 d towards the social development of the nation still 
waits for its continuator. Equality of political rights has been obtained, but 
a wide gulf still divides the ruling and lower sections of society ; for a great, 
prosperous, cultured burgher class, which may constitute the kernel of the 
nation, has not yet been entirely developed. It is upon this — upon how it 
may be brought into existence, upon the extent to which, besides the great 
political capacity and the historically developed virtues of the nation, the 
value of its intellectual and material labours may also make itself felt — that 
the development and progress of the Magyar state probably depend. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OP GERMANY PROM 1740 to 1840 

Wrctten Specially por the Present Work 
By REINHOLD KOSER 
Director of the Royal Archives of State, Berlin. 

The century of German history whicli lies between the years 1740 and 
1840 and is covered by the reigns of three kings of Prussia (Frederick II, 
Frederick William II, and Frederick William III), and the Austrian sover- 
eigns (Maria Theresa, her sons, Joseph 11 and Leopold II, and her grandson, 
Francis), owes its political character to the dualism which existed from 1740 
onwards between Austria, the old leading power, and the rising kingdom of 
Prussia, which had rapidly grown into a state of European importance. The 
century is further characterised by the development and intensification of Ger- 
man national feeling, which, after the collapse of outward forms that had sub- 
sisted for a thousand years, till finally they lost all significance, aimed at and 
demanded the establishment of a homogeneous state, a new German empire. 
Lastly, for Germany this was the century during which liberal ideas, heralded 
by the philosophy of enlightenment and triumphantly vindicated in France 
earlier than elsewhere by the Revolution of 1789, gathered new force in Ger- 
many likewise and brought about the transformation of the absolutist regime 
and the differentiation of society according to estates into the modern type of 
political organisation. 

“ The dualism between Austria and Prussia began as a struggle for the pos- 
session of a province— the possession, in fact, of Silesia, passing gradually 
into an acuter and more comprehensive phase, until it became a cpntest for 
supremacy in Germany. The conquest of Silesia by the youthful king, Fred- 
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erick II, established a balance of power between Austria and Prussia, and 
cl^pitely removed the latter from the ranks of middle states of Germany, 
and Hanover, her north German neighbours and hitherto her rivals, 
Bavaria, whose ruler had reached out his hand towards the imperial 
crown, withdrew without territorial gain from the struggle for the dominions 
left by the last of the Habsburgs; the thoughts of aggrandisement these mid- 
dle states had cherished were ail alike frustrated, whether their greedy eyes 
had been cast on the Austrian or on the Prussian frontier. Except for the 
loss of Silesia, Maria Theresa maintained possession of her ancestral heritage; 
and, after the episode of the Wittelsbach Empire, she won back the highest 
temporal dignity in Christendom for her husband, Francis of Lorraine. But 
without Silesia, she said, the imperial crown was not worth wearing; for 
Austria, once thrust forth from Silesia, had thenceforth but one foot in 
Germany. 

The desire of regaining Silesia and restoring Austria’s unquestioned supe- 
riority to a dangerous rival was the motive which actuated Kaunitz, the 
Austrian chancellor, in his project of overthrowing Prussia by means of a 
coalition of the great continental powers and reducing her territory to the 
Brandenburg possessions, which were all she had owned at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The attempt proved abortive. In the Seven Years’ 
War, Frederick the Great, allied with England and the neighbouring electorate 
of Hanover, then subject to the British crown, warded off the attacks of the 
Austrians, French, and Eussians, of the Swedes and the imperialist forces. 
He issued from the great struggle without loss of territory, and with his 
power and prestige in Europe so greatly enhanced that nine years later he was 
able to win a fresh province for his kingdom by diplomatic action alone, Vilh- 
out recourse to arms. Through the instrumentality of Prussia the dissensions 
between Eussia and Austria, which appeared as if they must lead to a fresh 
outbreak of war, were adjusted in 1772 by an agreement at the expense of 
Poland, in spite of the fact that Eussia would fain have kept Poland undivided 
under her own hegemony. West Prussia, the district about the lower Vistula 
and the ancient colony of the knights of the Teutonic order, which Frederick 
II thus withdrew from the Eussian sphere of influence, was inhabited by a 
population in which the German element preponderated; while Galicia, which 
fell to Austria as her share in the partition, had a population of Poles and 
Euthenians. Thus again the dominion of the Habsburgs lost its hold upon 
Germany, while the realm of the Hohenzollerns forfeited nothing of its purely 
German character, 

Frederick II did not aim at obtaining a commanding position in Germany 
nor at wearing the imperial crown. The extension of his territory seemed to 
him a more important matter than the acquisition of an empty title; for to 
such insignificance had the imperial dignity stink in the ancient empire. His 
JEuntenbund (league of princes) of 1786, an association which he formed with 
a number of estates of the empire, nad not the reform of the empire for its 
object, but was designed (in view of the renewal of the old alliance between 
Austria and Eussia) to act as a cheek on the policy of Joseph II, which aimed 
at territorial expansion in Germany and at the enhancement of the authority 
of the imperial gover]ment. Thus, as early as 1778, Frederick had success- 
fully combated, sword in hand, the intention of the court of Vienna to annex 
Bavaria. The union of Bavaria and Austria — ^which Maria Theresa had tried 
to effect in 1743, during the war with Charles VII, the emperor of the Wittels- 
bach line — would not only have amply indemnified Austria for the loss of 
Silesia, but would have furnished her with a compact territorial sovereignty 
in south Germany, This would inevitably have rendered the differences be- 
tween north and south, and in most cases the differences between ireligious 
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confessions, more marked than ever ; the dualism of Germany would have 
been perpetuated, and the accession of tihe commonwealths of southwest 
Germany to the federated states of the north, which actually took place in 
1871, would in all likelihood have been forever beyond hope. 

A fresh outburst of hostilities between the two great German powers, 
which seemed imminent after the death of Frederick the Great and Joseph II, 
was prevented by the Convention of Reichenbach (1790). Andr presently, 
for the first time in half a century, an alliance was concluded between the two 
ancient adversaries. Their common opposition to the French Revolution led 
the armies of the emperor Francis and Bang Frederick William II across the 
Rhine. The disastrous result of the military operations against revolutionary 
Prance resulted in a vehement outburst of the quarrel they had so lately laid 
aside; and at the Peace of BMe (1795) Frederick William 11 broke with his 
ally. Prussia found ample compensation for the cession of her far from exten- 
sive possessions on the left bank of the Rhine in the secularisation of spiritual 
principalities and (to the great detriment of the national character of the Gar- 
man state) in the larger Slavonic domains, inclusive of Warsaw, the capital, 
which fell to her share in the second and third partitions of Poland. At the 
Peace of Lundville Austria again received none but non-German provinces — 
Venice, Istria, and Dalmatia — in indemnification for the loss of Belgium and 
Lombardy. 

Inspired with inexpugnable mutual distrust, Austria and Prussia entered 
upon a fresh struggle with France independently of one another, while the 
crumbling Holy Roman Empire of the German nation, thoroughly subjugated 
by the conqueror and heir of the French Revolution, gave place to a Rheni^ 
confederation under the protection of France. By the Peace of Tilsit Freder- 
ick William III of Prussia lost all his dominions west of the Elbe and the 
greater part of the Polish acquisitions of his two predecessors, and in two wars 
the house of Austria lost the Tyrol, its possessions in Swabia, Venice, and the 
whole seaboard of Illyria and Istria, together with part of Carmthia and 
Garniola. 

The comradeship of Austrians and Prussians in the war of Liberation 
waged by all Europe against Rapoleon, and the memory of the evils that had- 
accrued to both nations from their long quarrel, threw the antagonism be- 
tween them into the background during the epoch of peace inaugurated by the 
Vienna Congress of 1816. Prussia’s policy turned aside (as we all know) 
from the traditions of Frederick the Great. On more than one notable occa- 
sion, Frederick William in, Hardenberg the chancellor, and (to an even 
greater extent) his successors in office, made Prussia’s line of action in the 
affairs of Germany subservient to the point of view of Austrian policy. At 
the instigation of Austria, who scorned to resume the imperial dignity offered 
her, the Congress of Vienna, instead of accepting the Prussian proposals, 
which aimed at the establishment of a strong executive government, gave the 
new Germany the form of a very loose confederation. In this arrangement 
the interests of the middle states, who would have liked best to combine in a 
separate confederation and so form a “third Germany ” independent of the two 
great powers, were at one with the policy of the Hofburg at Vienna. Prus- 
sia ultimately assented (as Wilhelm von Humboldt, the Prussian plenipoten- 
tiary, said) in a solution which did not answer to her expectations,- rather 
than forego the creation of a national Germany in any form. On the other 
hand, Ih'ince Mettemich, the Austnan chancellor, regarding the matter from 
his own point of view, even after the lapse of forty years (in a memoir 
written in 1856) speaks of the solution of the German question provided by 
the Btmdesacte (act of confederation) as “the only one at anytime conceivable 
in prmciple or feasible in practice.” 
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The courts of Vienna and Berlin were strengthened in the conviction of the 
solidarity of their mutual interests by their joint championship of the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy, which was at that time reduced to a set theory to oppose 
the ideas of the French Eevolution and the sovereignty of the people. The 
two now coalesced with Eussia— who in the eighteenth century had been the 
ally now of one and now of the other — in the system of the Holy Alliance, 
which was “based upon the principle of legitimacy. This alliance, created by 
the czar Alexander on September 26th, 1815, repeatedly endangered by differ- 
ences that arose between Austria and Eussia out of their dissimilar attitude 
toward the oriental question, was nevertheless adhered to and respected in 
theory by all three courts for many decades. 

The presidency of the diet of the German Confederation which sat at 
Frankfort had fallen to the lot of Austria as a legacy and result of her ancient 
historic position in Germany. But even then the economic leadership of the 
nation had passed from the elder to the younger power, by the establishment 
of the German customs union (^ZoUverein), The Prussian customs law (ZoUge- 
setz) of May 26th, 1818, based on free-trade principles as compared with the 
tariffs of all great powers at that period, protective in character compared with 
those of the petty states, was at its first promulgation accompanied by the 
declaration that all neighbouring states were at liberty to join the Prussian 
system. A treaty concluded in 1828 between Prussia and Hesse-Darmstadt 
contained in mce the constitution of the German customs union to be ; which 
was completed when in 1834 the customs union concluded between Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg in 1828, and a large number of the members of the so- 
called ‘^middle-German trades union, became parties to the Prusso-Hessian 
agreement. 

Austria, which had consolidated her Mauth System on a prohibitive basis, 
and whose immature industries needed protection against foreign competition, 
was not in a position even to contemplate joining the customs union, much 
as Metternich would have liked to wrest this confederation within the confed- 
eration, this Mus in statu, from the guiding hand of Prussia. One of the 
fathers of the customs union, Motz, the Prussian minister, regarded this 
economic organisation as the real united Germany, ^Mn contradistinction to 
the pseudo-union of the German Confederation, and pointed out the possible 
political significance which this union of customs might acquire ^^in the event 
of a dissolution of the German Confederation in its present form and its recon- 
stitution by the exclusion of all heterogeneous elements. Dahlmann, the 
historian and professor of civil law, called the customs union Germany's 
sole success since the war of Liberation. 

The establishment of the German Confederation was a bitter disappointment 
to such Germans as had looked for the political regeneration of Germany 
and the creation of a living national entity as the outcome of the patriotic ris- 
ing of the year 1813. And what this same confederation did, no less than 
what it left undone, increased the grief and indignation of the nationalist 
opposition, and brought home to the reigning monarchs, more and more vividly 
as time went on, the conviction that the existing state of affairs was rotten, 
undignified, and intolerable. 

Even in the worst period of political decadence the Germans had never 
wholly lost their national self-esteem (which had been kept alive in the age of 
Louis XIV by perpetual wars with France), in spite of the accessibility of the 
Germany of the period to the influences of French culture and its subservience 
to every turn of French fashion. About the middle of the eighteenth century 
the feats of valour performed by the Prussians and their north German allies 
in the Seven Years^ War were realised and celebrated as a national triumph 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany. Presently German literature 
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and German pMlosopliy began to set up a new ideal of culture in opposition 
fco the doctrines of the French Sclaireissement. Klopstock when in his poems 
he substituted Teutonic mythology for the mythology of classic antiquity, 
Lessing when he impugned the authority of the French classicists, Herder and 
the youthful Goethe when they entered the lists for German method and art/^ 
Schiller when he put forth his proud motto, ^^Here no strange gods are served 
henceforth, and stigmatised the nation as base that ^^did not joyfully stake 
its all for honour’s sake^^ — were all animated by the same spirit. It is true 
that, hand in hand with this development of national sentiment and national 
pride, there went at first the sentimental adoration of the rising generation 
for Jean- Jacques Rousseau, and afterwards an enthusiastic admiration of the 
new liberty of France and the hero-worship with which the personality of 
li^'apoleon inspired even a section of the German people. But in the days of 
Germany’s lowest humiliation, after the collapse of the old state of Prussia 
and the formation of the confederation of the Rhine, when the last remnants 
of German manhood gathered about the Prussian fiag, the heroic spirit of 
Stein, Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, and Bliicher laid hold upon the best thinkers 
and poets likewise. This spirit of patriotism, this faith in the fatherland, 
found its loftiest expression in 'Fich.Ws Addresses to the German Nation^ the 
inspired preacher of political idealism admonished his fellow countrymen 
that they, being the nation of ideas and the guardians of a primeval treasure 
of living tradition, were under a greater obligation than any other people 
to see to the maintenance of their own existence; and proclaimed propheti- 
cally that the vivifying breath of the spirit- world would lay hold upon the 
dead bones of the body of the German nation and join them together, bone 
to bone, ^^that they might arise glorious in a new and transfigured life.’’ 
Kleist, ICorner, Arndt, and Schenkendorfi struck in poetry the notes suited 
to that iron time. When Arndt returned home from Russia with Freiherr 
vomStein in January of 1813, he found a nation “transformed to the very 
depths of its being, an ocean full of movement and life,” a loftier spirit of 
“God’s grace and God’s blessing.” 

Even during the days of foreign domination, Jahn, the “father of gym- 
nastics,” had published his book On Gennan NationaMy (1810) against the 
outlandish coxcombry and love of foreign fashions which had brought mat- 
ters to such a pass that no man would now recognise the “proud Germans” 
spoken of in the days of Charles V. After the expulsion of the French from 
Germany Arndt put in a plea for the foundation of German associations to 
cherish national customs, German feeling, and the sense of national unity, as 
distinct from particularism or the spirit of exclusive provincialism. Such 
associations fiourished for a time in several towns in southwest German^’-, 
while the “German (a patriotic association of German stu- 

dents) spread from Jena to all the universities after 1815 — “based upon the 
relation of the younger generation in Germany to the growth of German 
unity,” and intended to promote the development of every power in a Chris- 
tian and patriotic spirit for the service of the fatherland. The outrages com- 
mitted by individual members of the Burschenschaft led to the dissolution of 
these societies by the confederate governments and to the Karlsbad decrees of 
1819 restricting the liberties of the universities. But the agitation among 
the educated classes in favour of unity was not stifled by these repressive 
measures ; at the universities the rising generation filled ^tself full of strong 
national feeling, and at the beginning of the thirties Otto von Bismarck, then 
a student at Gottingen, laid a wager with an American friend that the goal of 
German unity would be reached in twenty years. Arndt’s cry of 1813, Das 
gauze Deutschland soli es sein” (The whole of Germany it shall be), never 
thenceforth died away in German lands. 
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The yearning for national unity was accompanied by the demand for con- 
^tutional government The nationalist movement and the liberal movement 
acted and reacted upon each other. In the opinion of the champions of the 
idea of unity, united Germany was likewise to be a free and constitutional 
Germany. 

The century that lies between the years 1740 and 1840 witnessed at its 
commencement the utmost extension of absolute sovereignty in the territorial 
states of Germany. Frederick II entered upon the heritage of the absolute 
monarchy which his father before him had estabbshed like rock of bronze.” 
After her first war Maria Theresa abrogated a large proportion of the privi- 
leges still pertaining to the estates of her hereditary dominions, with the 
declaration that at her accession she had only ratified the privileges handed 
down for good, not those handed down for evil. Her son, Joseph II, abol- 
idied the last remains of representative government left to the estates. In 
!]|^varia, Baden, and other states a representative constitution was equally a 
thing of the past; in the electorate of Saxony and the principalities which 
were combined to form the electorate of Hanover it was seriously curtailed. 
In Wiirtemberg and Mecklenburg alone did the opposition that represented 
the estates of the realm still make head against the absolutist aspirations of 
the sovereign power. Absolutism trampled privileges and private interests 
under foot in the name of the salus publican its reforms represented the princi- 
ple of progress as then understood. But this ^^enlightened despotism,” with 
its maxim, Everything for the people and nothing by the peoiile,” was soon 
subjected to the sharp criticism of a new political thesis. One of the spokes- 
men of the physiocratie school, the elder Mirabeau, enunciated the proposition 
that the true constitutional principle consisted in resistance against the gov- 
erning fever — ^the most deplorable malady of modern governments.” Even 
in Germany enlightened despotism of the old school paled before this ideal. 
It is true that the reiiublican propagandism which took its rise in France 
gained less firm foothold on the right bank of the Ehine than it might other- 
wise have done, by reason of the speedy collapse of the democratic French 
republic; but Napoleon’s enlightened despotism — of which the states of the 
Bhenish confederation and, above all, the kingdom cf Westphalia, the appan- 
age of the junior branch of the Bonaparte line, served as an example — differed 
materially from the older enlightened despotism, inasmuch as it was based on 
the abiogation of the prerogatives of the heretofore privileged classes, and 
kept in view the principle and aim of the French Eevolution — namely, the 
remodelling of the historically developed but degenerate state of things on 
the principles of reason and natural law. 

The statesmanship of the German courts found itself face to face with the 
question of the attitude it should take up toward these demands and results of 
the French Eevolution. In Prussia the ground was already prepared. For 
decades the government officials of the school of Frederick the Great had 
passed beyond the qualified liberalism of enlightened despotism, and absorbed 
ideas which tended to the establishment of political equality. We see the 
eflueuce of these tendencies as early as 1795, in the Freusdsehe allgenidne 
Landreeht (Prussian common law). The catastrophe of 1806 opened toe way 
for reforms long contemplated though hitherto delayed by vis inerticef and a 
vigorous determination, like that of Freiherr vom Stein, insured their success. 
The fundamental idea of these reforms was to give both magistrates and peo- 
ple a larger measure of independence than either had enjoyed under toe old 
system, in which the magistrates were held in tutelage by the king and cabi- 
net, and the people by the magistrates. Thus uniformity, promptitude, and 
energy were to be infused into the clumsy and rusty mechanism of govern- 
ment, and the subjects of toe realm, set free by toe emaneipation of the peas- 
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ants and by liberal public institutions, were to be granted a share in public 
life and so inspired with a sense of individual responsibility. And, finally, 
Stein planned in his perfected political structure a participation of the Prus- 
sian people in imperial legislation and administration by means of the estates 
of the empire and the provincial estates, and a representation of the various 
interests and professional classes. 

After Stein’s resignation Frederick William III again and again promised 
his people national representation, most solemnly of all by the manifesto of 
May 22nd, 1815. Moreover, at the beginning of the German war of Libera- 
tion the emperor of Eussia and the king of Prussia had declared, in the Proc- 
lamation of Kalish, that Germany shoiSd receive “a constitution in harmony 
with her primitive national spirit” The act of confederation of 1815 did not 
give popular representation to the German confederation, but Article XIII 
of that document stated, at least as regarded the several German provinces, 
that there was to be a representative constitution in ail states of the confed- 
eration. 

These promises were made the starting-point and juridical basis for the 
constitutional propaganda of the ensuing decades. The army regulations and 
the conversion of l£e old mercenary army into a system of national defence, 
based on the principle of the universal obligation to bear arms, were turned 
to account for the advancement of the cause of constitutionalism. At the 
triumphal celebration at the University of Kiel after the war of Liberation, 
Dahlmaun said, “Peace and joy cannot securely return to earth until, even as 
wars have become national and thereby victorious, times of peace likewise 
become so, until at such times also the national spirit is consulted and held m 
honour, until tlie light of good constitutions shines forth and eclipses the 
wretched lamps of cabinets.” What Dahlmann described as a liberal political 
programme was /‘the endeavour to gain the victory for moderate opinions,” 
but the theoretical preceptor of the advanced “liberals ” — for so they styled 
themselves, adopting a party designation which had first come into vogue m 
the constitutionalist contest in Spain — was Eotteek, professor of civil law 
at Freiburg. In his Ideas concerning' GonsliMional Mtates (1819) in which he 
takes LandMande to mean a representative committee of the whole body of 
subjects of the realm, Eotteek throughout takes his stand upon the doctrine 
of natural law and regards the people as the natural depositary of political 
authority, and the government as merely the artificial organ to express the 
mandates of the popular will, though he proceeds to modify these Eousseau- 
like tenets by concessions to the monarchical principle. 

Tlie spread of libeialism, however, met with a barrier in an opposite ten- 
dency of the spirit of the age — in romanticism. Even as in the sphere of art 
and learning the romantic school loved to steep itself in the temper of past 
times, as it sought out and held up to admiration medimval works of architec- 
ture and painting and monuments of language and history, showing how they 
had played their part in the sphere of religion, in the revival of faith in the 
Middle .^es, and the strengthening of the empire, so in the domain of politics 
they waxed enthusiastic over the patriarchal Germania of the old order of 
government and society. Hitherto the theory of politics had been pursued 
almost exclusively by the disciples of the doctrine of natural law, but now 
(1816) Haller published his PoliMocd Science BehcMiMed, m which he chal- 
lenged the ideas of the sovereighty of the people and the origin of the state 
by “social conttact”; ideas against which Haller advanced the thesis that the 
state came into being by inherent right, and rested on natural merit or on the 
grace of God. The word “ constitution ” he styled “ the poison of monarchies, ” 
since it implied an authority in the democracy. Haller’s theories were 
destined long to rule political education in such circles as dubbed themselv^ 
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the ^^conservative” party, after the. example of the French; and the Eestaum- 
tion der Staatswissenschaften made its most illustrious disciple in the person of 
the crown prince of Prussia, afterwards King Frederick William IV. Thus 
the liberal and conservative principles were consolidated. 

The Austria of Metternich, the leading state of Germany, borrowed from 
this discussion of the theoretical principles of constitutional order such argu- 
ments as suited the views of its own policy. The politicians of Vienna, using 
the term landstandische Verfassung (constitution representative of the estates) 
to denote the reverse of the modern representative constitution, were inclined 
to regard the latter as altogether inadmissible. At the ministerial conferences 
held at Vienna in 1820, Sie assembled plenipotentiaries of the states of the 
German confederation inserted in the Schlussacte (final act), which they 
jointly concocted, an article which was notoriously aimed against the modern 
doctrines of the division of power and the sovereignty of the people, for it 
determined that all political power was necessarily vested in the head of the 
state and that the sovereign was only bound to call in the co-operation of a 
constitutional representative body in the exercise of certain definite rights. 
In order to fulfil the letter of the act of confederation the emperor Francis 
tolerated provincial diets of no political importance whatever in such of his 
provinces as belonged to the German confederation; and, apart from any 
doctrinary considerations, a glance at the confused medley of nalionalilies on 
the map was enough to negative the idea of popular representation in Austria. 
For this reason Metternich was all the more concerned to persuade the otlier 
German great power, behind which Austria could not afford to seem (in the 
eyes of public opinion) to fall in the matter of national inslil utions, that for 
Prussia also the introduction of popular representation was ^^incompatible 
with the geographical and internal conditions of the empire.” As a matter of 
fact Frederick William III rested satisfied with establishing, in 1823, provin- 
cial diets in which representatives of the great landowners and x>oasaut pro- 
prietors and of the cities likewise were allowed an advisory voice. On the 
other hand, the south German states of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden 
obtained in 1818 and 1819 constitutions which occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion between the old system of estates and the modern representative system. 
In the north German states of Hanover, Saxony, Brunswick, and the electo- 
rate of Hesse the forms of the constitution of estates were not modified until 
1830, and then under pressure of revolutionary agitation. 

This agitation of 1830, which spread to Germany from France aiid Bel- 
gium, was here essentially constitutionalist in its demands, the impulse to- 
wards nationality receded into the background before the claims of liberalism ; 
the constitutional states of the south and the dominions of the two great abso- 
lutist monarchies, Prussia and Austria, were untouched by the irradiation of 
the revolution of July. After the success of the constitutionalist cause in the 
middle states of north Germany, the liberal movement was followed by a wave 
of radicalism, which plunged the governments of the southwest into fresh 
alarms by the great demonstration at the Hamback festival in 1832, the first 
German mass meeting, and by revolutionary attempts here and there. Within 
the Burschensehaft, which again began to come to the fore, liberal and revolu- 
tionary tendencies now preponderated over the nationalist and romantic ten- 
dencies of the older generation, and among the band of “young German” 
poets much was said concerning the harm wrought to liberty by the narrow- 
minded principle of nationality. The excesses of the radicals gave the parlia- 
mentary leaders of the constitutionalist party occasion for a new pronounce- 
ment (1832) against the employment of violent measures; and from that time 
forward the forces of German liberalism were divided into a constitutionalist 
and a radical wing, 
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In Prussia the desire for a constitution did not find open expression dur- 
ing the old king^s lifetime. Meanwhile a political work fraught with conse- 
quences of the highest importance to the welfare of the government and people 
was being noiselessly accomplished, by the organisation of a well-regulated 
system of administration, by a frugal and prudent management of the public 
revenues which restored publio credit and the balance in the national finances, 
by a sagacious and far-seeing economic policy which culminated in the founda- 
tion of the customs union already referred to, by the cultivation of the old 
military spirit in the new army system created by Scharnhorst and Boyen, by 
the patronage of art and science in the large and liberal spirit in which the 
university of Berlin was founded in the very hour of the new birth of Prus- 
sia. Had Frederick William III been able to bring himself to give his people 
the representation he had promised them, the government might have been 
spared the revolution. And in that case it is certain that Prussia would long 
since have made the moral conquests in Germany which the man who was 
destined to be the first emperor of the new empire spoke of as worthy to be 
striven for as early as the year 1831. 

, A contemporary French observer, Edgar Quinet, in an essay on Germany 
and the Bevolution published in the Berne des Deux Mondes in 1832, predicted 
truly the further course of the nationalist movement in Germany: the unifica- 
tion of the German nation by the agency of Prussia, the rise of a great man, 
who should see and know his star in the full light of day. But Quinet was 
mistaken if he thought that there existed between the king and people of 
Prussia a tacit agreement to postpone the triumph of the cause of liberty in 
order first to work together for the extension of the dominions of Frederick the 
Great. Neither king nor people was guided by any such tactics. The fact 
was rather that the leaders of the German liberal party were only waiting for 
the accession of the next sovereign to lay their wishes and claims before the 
throne, while the king was so far from conceiving of himself as the heir to 
the policy of Frederick the Great that he overlooked and blinded himself to 
the natural antagonism between his own kingdom and Austria, and to the 
German dualism which still lurked latent in the existing state of things, and 
believed that the salvation of Germany lay in a firm conjunction with Austria 
and in the reactionary system of Metternich. 

Another generation had to pass away before the change foreseen by Edgar 
Quinet set in — when the great man whose coming he had prophesied arose, 
and clearly realised that the conditions of German dualism on either side 
could be definitely settled only by a great war; and when, in the struggle for 
the hegemony of Germany, the policy of Prussia accepted the alliance of 
liberal and nationalist ideas. 



CHAPTER I 


THE RISE OP BRANDENBURG 

[to 1640 AD.] 

Omt chief concern in the present chapter, as Professor Koser’s introdnc- 
tion ■would imply, is with affairs that date from the accession of Frederick the 
Great It •was only from this time that Prussia was able definitely to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of Austria in the German hierarchy. Until this tunc the 
elector of Brandenburg was only one of several great German princes, even 
though latterly he had borne also the title of King in Prussia. The early his- 
tory of Brandenburg has received incidental treatment in the general story of 
the Holy Eoman Empire. But in view of the important future to wliich this 
principality was destined it will be of interest to take a retrospective glance 
and, through a somewhat more detailed study of Brandenburg, to trace the 
stream of the great modern empire of Germany to its source. 

In explanation of the title of the present chapter we must bear in mind 
that Prussia did not originally bear the same relation to the other principali- 
ties of Germany which its later dominance might lead one to infer. The term 
“Prussia” was originally applied to the dukedom of what is now called East 
Prussia, and it was only in 1701, when this dukedom was converted into a 
kingdom, that the term spread its significance so as to include the whole state 
of the previous electoral princes of &andenburg. Moreover, it was not until 
1806, when the Holy Eoman Empire was finally dissolved, that Prussia became 
an independent kingdom ; until then it had always been feudally dependent 
on the emperor. Brandenburg, the electoral princedom, begins to assume its 
political supremacy in Germany -with the Great Elector; and tlie territorial 
possessions of the Brandenburg Hohenzollern included Brandenburg, East Prus- 
sia, Cleves, Mark, and Ravensburg, to which the Peace of Westphalia added 
hither Pomerania ‘with Kammin, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and Miiiden. 

The early history of Brandenburg can be traced from the foundation of the 
North Mark in the reign of Henry I (^eiroa 930), after successful conflicts with 
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the Slavs, from whom this mark seems to have been Resigned to piotect the 
Saxons. The opposition of Saxon and Slav, Christian and pagan, made intri- 
cate by innumerable combinations of one territorial unit with another, is the 
characteristic of more than two centuries — ^from the reign of the first to that 
of the fourth Henry. At the beginning of the twelfth century Henry IV and 
the empire are united with the Slavs and Wends to suppress the Saxon. The 
victories of Wefesholz and Kothen marked the rise of the Saxon cause, with 
which IS identified the glory of the house of Ballen^dt and the humiliation 
of the last Salian emperor, Henry V. But the 
final triumph was reserved for Albert of BaUen- ‘ . 

stedt, the Bear, as he-was called, who continued I jMt 
the war against the emperor, won possession of k _ ( 

the markgrafschaft of Lusatia, and became H 
master of the whole territory that had once be- ||,( ’ ft 

longed to his maternal ancestors. Lothair, the ||| ( j 

ally of Albert, now became emperor, deprived || V' 

his friend of the markgrafschaft (for it had .i n 
been acquired without ecelesiastical sanction), 111 ^ lA 

and invested him in compensation with the 

Of Albert the Bear Yon Eanke says: ^^He ' 
succeeded in his design of crushing together the • 

races that had contended violently with one an- />yK f 

other from time immemorial, so that they were ' * 

merged into the Slav and German elements, 
under the predominating lufiueuce of the latter. ^ 

He was always a close ally of church institu- 

tions, without the help of which his ambition , / 

could not have been fulfilled ; he united the two ^ \ 

peatest impulses of the time, that of religious 

incentive and that of territorial acquisition. 

So the country became part and parcel of general flf ‘ 

and of German civilisation. Albert is a great 

and worthy figure to head this history— a man ^ 

The element of religious dissension, the con- 
trast between the pagan and the Christian ele- 
ments in the people of Germany, is still further 

illustrated in the conquest of Prussia by the . o . . 

Teutonic order (1230-1283). Originally the 
order consisted of a few knights who were band- (I4i4r-i486) 
ed together for the cultivation of obedience, 

poverty, and chastity, and for the destruction of the infidel. Hermann 
of Salza, the first great grand master of the order, conceived the idea of 
transferring the centre of activity from Syria to eastern Europe, His first 
attempt was made in Transylvania in 1225, but met with no success. The 
knights of the order were then summoned to the aid of the Polish duke Con- 
rad of Masovia in his conflict with the Prussians. In 1231 they constructed a 
fortress ring which they gradually pushed farther and farther. Bi the same year 
Landmeister Hermann &ilko crossed the Vistula. The order founded Thorn 


Albert, Subnambd Achilles^ 
Elector of Brandenburg- 
( 1414 ^- 1486 ) 


in 1231 ; Manenwerder in 1233 after the battle of Sirgunaj and Elbing in 1237. 
A great rising, supported by the duke Swantopolk of Pomereijlen (1242-1245), 
was at last subdued, and justice was ^own to the converted Prussians. The 
' country was divided into four bishoprics — ^Pomeranien, Bobau, Ermland, and 
Samland. The order then made a bold stroke in the northeast, and founded 
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Memelburg, the modern Memel, in 1252 ; in 1265 many of them joined a cm* 
sading army nnder Ottocar II of Bohemia and Otto m of Brandenburg, "which 
defeated the heathen Prussians, destroyed their idols, and baptised the van- 
quished by the score. Ottocar then founded the city of Konigsberg. 

Another desperate nsing of the Prussians took place in 1260, by which all 
that had been won was again placed in jeopardy. Once agam the fierce zeal 
of mediseval Christianity contended against the heathen. Mitau was founded 
in 1265 ; Semgallen reduced in 1273 ; Samland fell in 1266 ; Bartenlaud sub- 
mitted in 1270, the Natangen in 1277. Landmeister Conrad Thiesberg put the 
finisbing touch to the struggle by the subjection of the Lithuanian territory 
of Sudauen, which until 1283 had remained still free. The conquered people 
was reduced to utter slavery ; but freedom was given to the faithful, and they 
pio'vdded the nucleus of a German aristocracy. 


THE HOUSE GF HOHENZOHLEBN 

The period from 1134-1319 was that of the Ascanian line, which Albert 
the Bear had founded. Thus, during nearly two centuries, one dynasty had 
governed the mark, which had rejoiced in vast territorial expansions. In 
1240 Berlin had become a fortified post of the mark, and it soon took the place 
of Brandenburg as a political centre of the markgrafschaft. With Waldemar’s 
death in 1319 the Ascanian line became extinct. The history of Brandenburg 
now becomes merged into that of Bavaria and of Luxemburg, and a period of 
anarchy, lasting nearly a century, reduced both the territorial and internal 
conditions of the mark to a state far less prosperous than it had enjoyed in the 
height of theAscaman period; it is at this point that we must look to the 
house of HohenzoUern for any ideas of state development. In 1192 it had 
received Nuremberg from the emperor Henry VI, and its area had gradually 
increased. In 1363 the dignity of imperial prince was added to this house. 
Finally, in 1411, Frederick VI, burggraf of Nuremberg, was given control of 
the mark of Brandenburg by the emperor Sigismund. On the 30th of April, 
1415, he was formally invested "with the office and the dignity of elector. (The 
recognition of Brandenburg as an electorate had been formally granted in the 
papal bull of 1356. ) 

Three points in the reign of Frederick should be noted : (1) his successful 
control of the lawless Quitzows and other robber barons; (2) the mildness of 
his policy towards the adherents of Huss ; (3) the candidature for the impe- 
rial throne in 1438, when the houses of HohenzoUern and of Habsburg came 
into competition for the first time. 

Frederick II, the son and successor of the elector (1440-1470), had to 
struggle with the large towns, which resented interference in their national 
affairs. He subdued BerUn, however, and built a royal castle within its walls ; 
and also gained possession of Neumark, which had been given in pledge by 
the Teutonic order in 1402. 

Albert Achilles, the brother and successor of Frederick H, reunited the 
Franconian lands to Brandenburg. The Prussian historian cannot claim that 
his policy was purely Prussian, for it was coloured by his devotion to the em- 
peror. His IHs^osiUo AcUUea provides the first instance of the legal establish- 
ment of primogeniture; this was a family ordinance securing the future sepa- 
ration of Brandenburg and Ansbach-Bayreuth, and establishing the custom of 
primogeniture in each. John Cicero, the next elector (1486-1499), did com- 
paratively little to extend the importance of Brandenburg; but Joachim Nes- , 
tor, who succeeded him, introduced Boman law to secure a uniformity of pro- 
cedure and to establish a fixed and central court of final jurisdiction in Berlin, 
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instead of the travelling court that used to attend the sovereign ob all his 
journeys. In spite of the growing predominance of Protestantism, Joachina I 
remained a Eoman Catholic. He left the Neumark to his younger sou John, 
in violation of the family law; and so Joachim II (1585-1571) succeeded to 
only part of the electorate. Both brothers became Protestants and played an 
^ interesting part in the development of the Eeformation. 

John George (1571-1598) permanently reunited the Ifeumarfc with. Bran- 
denburg, and proved a valuable state financier. The prosperity of Branden- 
burg grew rapidly, and the population was augmented by Protestant refugees 
from Prance and Holland. The reign of Joachim Frederick (1598-1608) is 
memorable for the foundation of a state council {Staatsrath'), from which the 
bureaucracy of modern Prussia was ultimately evolved. John Sigisniuud 
(1608-1619) inherited the duchy of Prussia, and the territories of this elector 
were more than doubled in extent during his reign, covering at his death an 
area of thirty-one thousand square miles. His administration is of sufficient 
importance to justify us in pausing to consider it somewhat more in detail." 


JOHN SIGISMUND (160S-1619 A.U ) 

It was certainly a most difficult and responsible heritage which the elec- 
tor John Sigismund received upon the sudden death of his father. Joliii Sig- 
ismund was born November 8th, 1572, on the Moritzburg at Halle, and as- 
cended the throne in his thirtieth year, so that 
a long reign was expected. Under the care of 
their good and pious mother— the markgrafin 
Catherine of Kiistrin, daughter of John Kustrin, 
celebi’ated as being the brother of the elector 
Joachim II — ^he and his younger brother John 
George together received a most liberal and 
thorough education. Simple-minded, of a con- 
templative rather than a practical disposition, 
easily moved, he early showed a want of con- 
centration and a decided lack of perception. In 
the hard battles which he had to fight from the 
very commencement of his reign — for the pos- 
session of the duchy of Prussia on the one side 
and the inheritance of Cleves on the other, as 
well as against the malicious intrigues of a frau- 
dulent government — he often showed himself 
wanting in real capability and energy. But he 
possessed one virtue which inspired him with 
strength and determination in the most trying 
circumstances — he obeyed his conscience : God 
helj) me to fill the high hut difficult position, 
he once wrote, ^^so that I can account for it 
with a clear conscience to God and my fellow 
creatures, both now and in the hereafter. I am 
his servant. With this as his standard he ful- 
filled his duty. 

Contrary to the exaggerated zeal of the » Geeman* Notary 
strict Lutheran court chaplain and cathedral 

provost, Simon Gedicke, who instructed him in religion, he showed from 
the beginning distinct broad-mindedness regarding the religious questions 
raised by the disputes between the Lutherans and the Calviniste. Already 
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as a youth he had taken the oath, possibly at the instigation of his in- 
structor Gedicke, and affirmed by writing that he would profess and follow 
the then avowed and recognisedly true religion of God^s word in which he 
had been brought up — which was contained in the Bible, in the prophetical 
and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and N'ew Testaments, in the three es- 
tablished symbols of the Augsburg creed submitted to the emperor Charles 
V in 1530, and in the same apology for Christianity of the Smalkaldic Articles, 
the Longer and Slioiier Lutheran Cateehmn, and the Formula Goncordjia*^ and 
that he would remain true and steadfast, swayed by no man. He also had 
to promise that he would make no further changes; that he would neither 
hinder nor prosecute any servants or teachers of this creed in the schools and 
chureffies, nor let any one of the above mentioned doctrines be altered in any 
way. But perhaps it was just the exaggerated zeal of Gedicke and his Lu- 
theran companion which caused or at least helped the young markgraf, after- 
wards elector, to acquire a strong aversion to the intolerance of the denomina- 
tional Lutheranism, and as we shall see later to espouse the Reformed creed. 

The dark storm clouds of the Thirty Years’ War stood threateningly in the 
sky as John Sigismnnd’s reign drew to a close. In the spring of 1618 the 
dangerous state of Duke Albert Frederick of Prussia, who had long been suf- 
fering from a mental disease, called the elector and his wife [Albert Freder- 
ick’s daughter] to Konigsberg. The electoral prince was also summoned. On 
the 26th of August the duke died, and the elector John Sigismund had to 
thank the king Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, who had been victorious in Po- 
land, that neither the king of Poland nor those Prussians who preferred the 
Brandenburg rule opposed his inheritance of Prussia. Gustavus Adolphus 
had been implicated in the war with Poland, whicli broke out from the quar- 
rels and claims to the throne arising upon the extinction of the house of 
Eurik in Eussia- 


Sweden SeeJes an AUianee with Brandenburg 

Both powers, Poland and Sweden, tried to profit by the situation in Russia 
to advance the extension of their rule on the Baltic Sea ; and Gustavus Adol- 
phus, with a view to the invasion of Poland, entered Livonia and penetrated 
as far as the Diina. The possession of the provinces of Karelia and Ingerinan- 
land was the result of his victory. In the autumn of 1618 he concluded a treaty 
of peace for twenty-one years with the Polish army ; but the fresh outburst of 
enmity which occurred soon after was evidently anticipated, for in Warsaw 
the treaty was not even confirmed. King Sigismund III, nephew of Gustavus 
Adolphus, not only laid claim to the Swedish throne — though he and his de- 
scendants were greatly disliked, chiefly on account of their Catholic religion — 
but he also, like Sweden, endeavoured to obtain control of the Baltic Sea. 
Here, as everywhere, discussions were rife as to whether the Catholic or the 
Protestant religion should have supremacy in northern Europe. 

Under these circumstances it was important for Gustavus Adolphus to 
obtain a treaty with the electorate of Brandenburg. With this object in view, 
he had made several overtures in 1617, and had pointed out that the king of * 
Poland would never renounce the idea of conquering Prussia, and that the 
concessions in favour of Brandenburg were dictated by necessity, not by good 
will ; an agreement between Brandenburg and Sweden would be advantageous 
to both sides. He commissioned the landgraf Maurice of Hesse to facilitate 
such a treaty. During John Sigismund’s stay in Prussia the treaty between 
Sweden and Brandenburg seemed agreed upon. To strengthen his position 
Gustavus solicited the hand of the second daughter of John Sigismund, the ' 
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beautiful Marie Eleuore, then in the full attractiveness of youth, whom he had 
met on a secret visit to Berlin. But the settlement of a formal engagement 
was repeatedly deferred. The electoral prince George William opposed the 
union and favoured the suit of Prince Wladyslaw, of Poland, eldest son of 
Sigismund III, hoping thereby to gain the support of the Polish court in the 
trouble which threatened him from the Catholic League of Brandenburg. 
Marie Elenore herself was adverse to a marriage with the Polish prince, as she 
knew she would be forced to become a Catholic. When Gustavus Adolphus 
went to Berlin to make a last definite settlement for his marriage, the electress 
Anna besought him to postpone it again, as her husband was very ill and his 
mind was so weak that the union would bring great trouble to both him and 
the country. 

Towards the end of 1618 John Sigismund was struck down by an apoplectic 
fit, after having just recovered from a seizure of two years before, which had 
warned him of his approaching death* Maimed and broken in spirit and body, 
he returned to Berlin in June, 1619. Overwhelmed with all his cares and the 
disturbed state of Bohemia, which boded the outbreak of a general war, and 
prematurely aged by all the hard battles and struggles which had filled his 
troubled life, he now longed for peace and rest ; he had often confessed to 
those around him that he was tired of life, and that if it should please God to 
free him he was ready to go* In the autumn the electoral prince was sent for, 
and John Sigismund, being no longer able to carry on his work, formally gave 
over to his son, on November 12th, 1610, ^^the hard and difficult position of 
ruler of his country. In order to be completely removed from all the noise 
and disturbances of the court, and to prepare himself in quiet seclusion for the 
end of his earthly career, he was removed from the castle in a litter to the 
house of his valet Antonio Ereytag. Here his illness made such rapid strides 
that on Ifecember 23rd, attended by his wife, his heir, his three daughters, 
and many councillors and servants, his weary and troubled life came to a 
peaceful end.^^ 


The Thirty Years’ War Ih Eelatioh To Bpatoenburgi- 

The territories of John Sigismund were inherited by George William 
(1619-1640), whose want of decision was pitifully exhibited in the long strug- 
gle of the Thirty Years’ War. Carlyle has said of him, ^^When the Titans 
were bowling rocks at each other, George William hoped by dexterous skip- 
ping to escape share of the game.^^ His vacillation is all the more glaring 
when viewed in direct contrast with the firm and creative will of his successor. 

We have already had occasion to tell the story of the Thirty Years’ 
War from the standpoint of Austria, and we shall revert to it when we come 
to the history of the Swedish warrior Gustavus Adolphus. But here we 
must view the contest from another standpoint; we must note its influence upon 
the principality of Brandenburg, — the nucleus of the future German Empire. 
The great Prussian historian Von Eanke has left us a masterly treatment of 
the subject, winch we quote at length. Clearness of presentation will of 
course necessitate some repetition as to matters of fact; but chief interest 
will centre on the consequences rather than on the incidents of the great 
struggle. 

It was the internal conditions of Austria [Eanke says] which led to the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. In Bohemia and Austria themselves the 
two tendencies in politics and religion which divided the world came into 
immediate conflict. The government, which aimed at a compromise, was 
upset; another filled its place, which, in accordance with its nature, followed 
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a strong Catholic line of intention. After the death of the emperor Matthias 
the succession to the imperial throne fell to the lot of the most distinguished 
representative of this line of thought, Archduke Ferdinand of the younger 
branch of the German line of the house He it was who strengthened the 
hitherto loose tie with Spam. Brandenburg acquiesced in this election be- 
cause it could not be prevented. Nevertheless the Bohemians, both those of 
Czech and those of German origin, had fallen into a state of open rebellion 
Things went so far that they even thought of withdrawing their crown from 
the house of Austria. 

So it was now a step of universal historical importance when the leader of 
the union, Frederick V of the Palatinate, determined after some consideration 
to take up the cause of that union; in him was reflected the Protestant prin- 
ciple in its present state of advancement. It can easily be understood that 
this principle depended for its chief furtherance and a most far-reaching devel- 
opment upon the step taken by Frederick V. What a fair prospect, if only 
other considerations of high importance had not been put on one side! Up 
till now it had always been made a sticking point in general German policy 
not to allow the claim of the Bohemians to exercise free power of election. 
Only once, under George Podiebrad, had this power been fully exercised, but 
not without disadvantage and danger for Germany. Since then, the claim by 
heredity, corresponding as it did with the circumstances of Europe and Ger- 
many, had again come to enjoy a preponderating validity. In accepting the 
choice that had fallen upon him, Frederick V of the Palatinate put himself in 
conflict with the prevailing dynastic ideas. It strengthened Bohemia in her 
national tendencies, but it weakened the connection in which her territories 
were involved with Germany Those who had up till now been his friends and 
allies could not and dared not support him. The most respected Protestant 
electoral prince in Germany, John George of Saxony, went over to Ifis enemies 
Even his stepfather, the first Stuart on the throne of England, withdrew his 
sympathy from him. 

The exclusive principle of Catholicism, on the other hand, acquired fresh 
leverage, in that it figured as the prop of the title by heredity, on which secu- 
lar power in Europe from time immemorial had almost wholly rested. The 
emperor was still in a helpless plight, but Maximilian of Bavaria, the best 
armed prince of the empire, came to his sitle, and as the king of Spam, m pur- 
suance of an agreement entered into with Ferdinand, espied his own interest 
in the deal and did not fail to provide continuous co-operation, an army was 
brought into the field by which the Bohemian forces which could not succeed 
in consolidating themselves in an organised military form were routed and 
annihilated in the first serious onslaught, as well as the allied troops of Transyl- 
vama and the German auxiliaries. The battle of the White Mountain decided 
the ultimate fate of Bohemia. A bloody reaction followed, almost unparal- 
leled in the extent and gravity of its effect: at one blow Utraquism, the Luth- 
pan faith, and the Reformed confession were suppressed or abolished. Only 
in the neighbouring territories, whose overthrow had been determined by 
co-operation from the elector of Saxony, did the Lutheran confession still 
survive. 

Brandenburg suffered its share of this blow in so far as it belonged on the 
whole to the system which was doomed in the struggle. But the weight of the 
event recoiled at once upon her peculiar position as a power. Twice already 
had the evil growing from the investment of the house of Austria with the 
crown of Bohemia been stifled by the Hohenzollern princes. The first time, 
in the fifteenth century, the question had been waived— otherwise a Polish 
prince would have come to the throne, and, as it was, there was no reason to 
suspect that this acquisition, in view of elements of opposition in the country, 
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would entail any threatening increase of Austrian military power. These ele- 
ments were still powerful when, in the sixteenth century, Bohemia became 
definitely incorporated with the house of Austria. Moreover, at that time the 
younger line in this house, in opposition to the older, joined the German 
princes. Kow, however, the emperor was unrestricted master in Bohemia, 
From that time Bohemia formed a real base for the power of Austria, which 
rapidly fell back into her earlier association with Spain and found powerful 
support in strong Catholicism. 


BKANBENBURG SECEDES BEFORE AUSTRIA 

At the first glance we see to what an extent this caused Brandenburg to 
recede as a power, both at that period and for the future, before the power 
of Austria. Moreover, from the Bohemian affairs rose a great territorial 
struggle between the two houses. The house of Brandenburg still held the 
dukedom of Jagerndorf for its lawful possession. John George of Jagerndoif, 
who was not regularly recognised by Austria and who was from top to toe a 
zealous Calvinist, had joined the opnosition formed by the estates against the 
emperor. He appears as lieutenant-general in upper and lower Silesia, and 
accordingly held to the king of the palafcine house, whose cause, so to speak, 
was his own ; nor did he consider that cause lost even after the battle on the 
White Mountain. His troops occupied hTeisse and Glatz, and would not allow 
themselves to be dispersed even after the agreement with the elector of Saxony 
concerning Silesia. His patents exacted of the Silesian estates that they 
should remain faithful to the old confederation, and take warning by the ex- 
ample afforded by the terrible execution in Prague. But already the emperor 
Ferdinand had published a ban against him which was executed by the impe- 
rials and Saxons. Their power was far in excess of his; he saw himself com- 
pelled to leave the country and to flee to Transylvania. This involved for the 
house of Brandenburg not only the loss of the country but also of a great posi- 
tion, the influence of which extended over Bohemia and Silesia. 

Brandenburg was also not a little affected by the consequences which the 
Bohemian affair had brought upon upper Germany. Ferdinand did not scru- 
ple to avenge with the full weight of his imperial authority the insult which 
had been inflicted upon him as king of Bohemia; he published the imperial ban 
against his unfortunate competitor. From various directions the armies of 
Spain and the Netherlands on the one hand and Bavaria on the other over-ran 
the unfortunate man^s hereditary territories. The union was far too feeble to 
offer any resistance. Its disintegration and the course of events entirely 
robbed Brandenburg of its influence in upper Germany, but there was a partic- 
ular necessity for submitting to this loss. The disintegration of the union 
formed part of the conditions necessary to enable the elector George Wilham 
and his cousin in Franconia to receive the investiture of the emperor. At 
this moment these circumstances were complicated by the fresh outbreak of 
war between the Spaniards and the United Netherlands, It so happened that 
the site of their engagement was the territory of Cleves and Julich. Spinola 
and Prince Maurice were face to face, each in his hostile encampment. The 
elector George William made a treaty with the republic by which his rights 
were secured. He himself could contribute practically nothing to the situa- 
tion ; the manner of its determination depended on far other powers than those 
at his command. 

Of all the consequences of the battle on the White Mountain the most im- 
portant, for Brandenburg as well as for the empire, was the emperor’s under- 
taking to accomplish, together with the suppression of his opponent in the 
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Palatinate, a change in the concerns of the empire; this being effected by the 
transference of the electoral dignity of the Palatinate to his friend and sup- 
porter, the duke of Bavaria, to whom fell also a considerable portion of the 
confiscated laud. A similar transaction had been effected in the war of Smal- 
kald by the transference of the Saxon electorate from the Ernestines to the 
Albertines; at that time, however, such a transference had less significance 
because it did not alter the relations of the conflicting confessions. But under 
Ferdinand 11 this was exactly what was intended. An effort was made to 
found, in the council of electors, a Catholic majority such as already existed 
in the college of princes; by this majority the Catholic reaction would become 
supreme. 


THE CONG-EESS OF EATISBON 

At the imperial congress held for this purpose at Eatisbon in the begin- 
ning of the year 1623, Saxony and Brandenburg opposed a scheme which 
threatened to rob them of that consideration in the empire which they derived 
from the electoral dignity ; for, in the teeth of a Catholic majority, of what 
avail would be their votes in the college? With one accord they emphatically 
declared that the pronouncement of the uan had been irregular, that it was at 
variance with the electoral charter agreed to by the emperor, and that to rec- 
ognise such a ban must imperil the position of all the other states, especially 
the smaller ones. The Brandenburg ambassadors further dwelt upon two 
points in the negotiations: in the first place, they said, the conduct of the em- 
peror was liable to misinterpretation, because it was calculated to benefit his 
own interests ; and, furthermore, it was most improper of him to rob of their 
hereditary portions the children of the count palatine and the agnates who 
were not concerned. But these representations did not impinge upon the res- 
olutions already adopted by the spiritual electors. The emperor appeared to 
be less inaccessible than they were ; in order to dissuade him, the Spaniards 
brought to bear considerations which concerned their position in Europe; but 
in the end he refused to break with the papacy, which was all in favour of 
the policy declared. Moreover, the duke of Bavaria was already far too power- 
ful for the emperor to risk offending him. As the Brandenburg ambassadors 
foresaw the issue of the deliberation, they considered it necessary to secure 
for their elector the right of repudiating all share in and obligation under 
the decisions about to be taken. By the v ill of the majority the emperor 
thought himself authorised to proceed to distribute the feudal land. Saxony 
and Brandenburg signified their disapproval of such a course by refusing to 
allow their ambassadors to be present at the ceremony. But it appeared all 
at once that Maximilian of Bavai-ia was in close harmony with the spiritual 
electors, and was to become one of the most powerful members of this college, 
in which from henceforward Brandenburg and Saxony were of little account. 


THE ALLIANCE AGAINST AHSTEIA 

Euinous for Frederick of the Palatinate as had been the consequences of 
accepting the crown of Bohemia (for it involved him in univei-sal disapproba- 
tion), a fate no less ruinous was now to overtake the emperor ; for the publi- 
cation of the ban was regarded as illegal, and the house of the count palatine 
had numerous and influential friends. A great alliance was sealed in its fa- 
vour; starting with England, this was to embrace on the one side France and 
Holland, on the other Denmark and Sweden. Bethlen G4bor was drawn into 
the understanding. The great question for Brandenburg now was whether or 
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not it skOTild join this alliance. A fleeting idea arose that it would be well to 
give to the elector himself the personal direction of the war to be undertaken 
by Denmark in the empire and by Sweden in the territory of Poland; this 
would have been consonant with the geographical position, with the situation 
in general, and with German interests. But the elector, who possessed no 
armed force worthy of the name, was far too feeble. 

True, he had one party round him which was in favour of entry into this 
alliance. This consisted chiefly of men of Oalvmistic counsel, who, above all, 
kept in view the concerns of religion in its relation to Europe, and who 
thought to continue the policy of John Sigismund. Opposed to these, how- 
ever, were the estates of the country, who saw their salvation only in associa- 
tion with the emperor; moreover, they did not wish to contribute to a war 
which might turn out to the advantage of the Calvimsts. The elector com^ 

, plained bitterly that the thought and bearing of the inhabitants were feolely 
directed to peace and enjoyment; his appeali and warnings were not listened 
to. The estates reproached him for leaving them without proper guidance. 
The danger was increasing, yet they thought it sufficient to occupy the for- 
^ tresses in which the best property had been put for safety. Moreover, even 
at the beginning, they were willing to provide only three thousand men; and 
later on, as their enthusiasm dimimshed, the number dwindled to nine hundred. 
It was in their view sufficientdf they maintained an attitude of respect towards 
the imperial majesty. How indeed could they have confidence when Count 
Schwarzenberg, the chief minister of the elector, was of the Catholic confes- 
sion and meant to avoid a breach with the emperor under all circumstances! 
In this way the court and the country were torn by conflicting sentiments 
which did not admit of solution ; the people could not even nerve themselves 
to maintain a strong neutrality. The necessary result of this was that the 
position of Brandenburg was made to depend on the issue of the war between 
the two great world powers, in which it ffid not dare to take part. 


WALLENSTEIN’S IMPERIAL ARMY 

What unparalleled vicissitudes were presented by this world-struggle! 
The flU*8t great spectacle was that of an imperial army, an army at last truly 
Imperial, although led by an independent general who himself had mustered 
it, pressing into north Germany under Wallenstein with the intention of op- 
posing that great alliance which had for its object the restoration of the ex- 
pelled king of Bohemia. 

It was a piece of good fortune for Brandenburg not to have taken part in 
the alliance ; had it done so it would probably have been routed on the spot 
The victory of the army of the league and the emperor over the king of Den- 
mark now transferred the balance of power to the authority of the emperor 
and of the league in north Germany. The electors of Brandenburg and Saxony 
found themselves compelled to recognise Maximilian of Bavaria as a fellow 
elector with them* Brandenburg was ready to make every other possible con- 
cession, if it could only preserve the claims of the palatine house. And by 
the second campaign the mark was directly affected. When Wallenstein, who 
in the mean while had secured a free hand by resting in Hungary, came from, 
Silesia and turned to a decisive attack on Denmark, he occupied the passes 
of the Havel, regardless of the electors; the Danes, too, were entering the 
country on the other side. But it was not in the territory of Brandenburg 
that the battle was to be fought. KTowhere could the Danes offer serious re- 
sistance ; the imperial general completely mastered them by a successful move- 
ment to the peninsula. 

, H. w.— -VOL. XV. C 
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■W'AI-LEKSTEIN'’S POLIOT 

For himself he thus secnred. an unparalleled position in the empire; the 
emperor rewarded his services with the dukedom of Mecklenburg. In order 
to maintain this dignity Wallenstein thought it well to bend before the hostil- 
ity of Brandenburg and to win that electorate over to the imperial party. Of 
considerable importance was the territorial aggrandisement of which he held 
out a prospect to Brandenburg. In the elector he encouraged the hope of a 
favourable decision of the matter of Julich and Cleves, and of indemnity for 
Jagerndorf. Above all, he promised his most active interest in the reversion 
of Pomerania, where there seemed to be a near prospect of a long-foreseen 
occurrence, namely the death of the last duke of old Pomeranian origin, by 
which Brandenburg was to acquire posse.ssion of the country. To this 'he 
added an indication that Mecklenburg should become the property of Bran- ' 
denburg on the failure of its own line. Hereto he imposed only one condi- 
tion, which was that Brandenburg should make common cause with him in his 
hostility to the Swedes. 

The elector, who was the vassal of Poland, to which country he owed his 
investiture as duke of Prussia, offended by King Gustavos, who had taken ar- 
bitrary possession of PiUau, was indeed moved to consent. He sent a small 
body of troops to the help of the Poles; but this was just the occasion on 
which the power of Brandenburg was subjected to the deepest humiliation. 
When the troops of the elector caught sight of the Swedes, who were led by 
the notorious Bohemian fugitive. Count von Thurn, and who were their supe- 
riors both in numbers and strategical position, they threw down their arms; 
they were then for the most part incorporated with the Swedish arm 3 '. The 
sense of their own weakness had combined with their religious sympathies to 
bring about this result. King Gustavus Adolphus had adopted an attitude in 
which he figured as the sole rallying point of the Protestant cause. The suc- 
cour which the imperials sent to the Poles, still more the attempt which became 
visible at that time on the political horizon to establish a mantime connection 
between the powers of Spain and Poland, had wounded him in the nearest 
interests of his family and of his empire ; for as king of Sweden he was still 
aot recognised by the Poles. It was to counteract these plans that he sought 
to master the Prussian coasts for himseK. If we regard the events of centu- 
ries in combination with one another we shall be unable to deny that his great 
and victorious policy brought about the first disaster which the Poles had suf- 
fered since the Perpetual Peace of 1466, by which the Prussian domains were 
made subordinate. Thus far Gustavus was considerably more the ally of the 
elector than his opponent ; and the elector himself very soon recognised that 
the policy to which he was compelled to yield in Germany would be his ruin 
in Prussia ; his own minister, Schwarzenberg, heard rumours in Vienna of an 
intention again to estabbsh Catholicism in the territory of the Teutonic order 
and to restore it to the church. 

But it was owing to the great progress of Catholic restoration by which 
this idea had been called forth, that Protestantism in Germany and the elec- 
tor himself in person were immediately threatened. At the instance of the 
princes of the league the Edict of Restitution had been promulgated, announc- 
ing the intention of renewing the hierarchy in the full range of its influence. 
This step, while it threatened the existence of the Protestants, also roused 
every Protestant feeling. Even in the mark a respectful attitude towards the 
imperial majesty could not go so far as to run the risk of that ruin which now 
threatened. Geoige William could not blind himself to the fact that this 
meant his ultimate downfall. Halberstadt had already gone over to an impe- 
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rial prince, Magdeburg to a Saxon prince; there was a prospect, too, that the 
bishopric^ of the mark would be re-established and ecclesiastical property- 
restored ; on the top of this was to come the reduction of Prussia, This was 
the final aim of Catholic policy ; an elector of Brandenburg could not possibly 
look on in silence and see this accomplished. The dependence of George 
William on the ruling powers in the empire was not so absolute as to pre- 
vent him from feeling most keenly the injustice that was inflicted upon him. 
With sentiments of this nature he now turned his gaze toward Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the husband of his sister, who, although he combated Poland, had never 
ceased to declare that in doing this he was striving to put a check upon the 
grasping policy of the house of Austria. As from a religious point of view he 
opposed the league and the elector Maximilian, so from a political point of 
view he opposed General Wallenstein. 

RESISTANCE AGAINST AUSTRIA 

The ruling spirits of the time were Maximilian and Wallenstein, with Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in opposition to them ; but a fourth ruling spirit rallied to 
the side of Gustavus in the person of Cardinal Eichelieu, whose life and soul 
were absorbed in ant-i-Austrian interests, and who wished for nothing better 
than to obtain for the king of Sweden a free hand against Austria, for the 
accomplishment of which it was above all necessary to bring about an agree- 
ment of Austria with Poland. England played in with Prance, with whom, 
it is true, but a short while ago it had once more been at loggerheads. In 
view of all these great influences George William had now also to make a 
decision ; true, his immediate regard had to be centred upon the preservation 
of the dukedom of Prussia, but it was to his advantage that the Polish mag- 
nates were themselves opposed to restoring Prussia to her ancient condition, 
more particularly because they feared that King Sigismund would receive as a 
fee from the emperor a portion of the land for one of his sons. 

The sharp edge of the differences between the elector-duke and the king of 
Sweden, as well as between the latter and Poland, would be removed if they 
all found a common opportunity of resisting the tendencies encouraged by the 
house of Austria. There was one interest for the elector which ran counter 
to such a combination of political aims. The great reversion which Wallen- 
stein had raised to life would become of doubtful consequence the moment 
that the Swedes became masters of the Baltic ; remote as such a contingency 
was, yet another disadvantage lay close at hand ; in the first place the elector 
had to submit to the occupation of the Prussian coast-lines. To set this off 
he made one important condition against which Gustavus Adolphus struggled 
for a long time, but in which he at last acquiesced at the instance of the for- 
eign ambassadors; this was the temporary occupation of Marienburg and 
Hoeft, by which the connection of the dukedom with the electorate was facili- 
tated. The main point is that the elector, in defiance of the considerations 
militating against such a course of conduct, decided to enter into a friendly 
relation with Sweden, in which decision he was steadfast during a number of 
years, in spite of all that it cost him. True, it was only a standstill that was 
at this time effected; but it was destined to last six years— -an invaluable res- 
pite in this crisis. 

Por such a space of time the king obtained a free hand against Austria. 
If he now determined to undertake the great work, it was not at the instiga- 
tion of Brandenburg or other distinguished German princes, but above all 
under the influence of Cardinal Eichelieu, who, although a prince of. the Cath- 
olic Church, was driven by his own personal situation to save Protestantism in 
Germany. 
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. "What is Protestanttsm, if not the form taken by affairs which have diverged 
from the papacy and all that the papacy bore inevitably in its train ? Gustavus 
Adolphus knew that the north German towns, especially the north German 
agricultoral districts, wished to preserve their present position; for them, too, 
the independent position of the church which had been won was the essence of 
existence. What might become of them, asked he on one occasion, if a second 
Maurice of Saxony were to place himself at the head of them? The Gremian 
princes of the time were too comfortably situated, too mu^h restricted by 
traditional limitations, to undertajke anything on their own responsibility. It 
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is just this which makes of the man a figure in the history of the world— that 
in the contest of his day he perceives and grasps the moments governing the 
crisis, the relative disparity of ideas. Thus Gustavus Adolphus appeared in 
Germany in the summer of 1630 ; he disembarked in Pomerania, territory on 
which it must have given the elector of Brandenburg no satisfaction to see 
him ; here he took up a firm position. By the side of Cardinal Eichelieu, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus took up an attitude of singular greatness, in so far as he su- 
perimposed upon political motives that religious inspiration which had the 
truest and liveliest existence for himself. Together they formed a new combi- 
nation of universal significance to confront the superior weight acquired by 
Spain and Austria in their alliance with the Catholic restoration. It was m- 
evitable — ^fatalistic, that they should meet in Germany. 


GUSTAVXTS ADOLPHUS 

Immediately upon his first appearance in Germany Gustavus Adolphus 
took up a situation territorially and politically destined to be of the most last- 
ing importance for the empire in general, and particularly for Brandenburg. 
As has been already mentioned, the hereditary succession in Pomerania, the 
chief object of the political ambitions entertained by the ancestors of the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, was nearing its solution. It was obvious that in a little 
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while Bogislaw XIV would die without issue entitled to inherit. Already 
homage had been done to the elector in anticipation of this event. In the 
treaty which Bogislaw could not now refuse to make with Gustavua Adolphus, 
although there had been much preliminary hesitation, this claim had been con- 
sidered without being expressed throughout in unequivocal terms. The main 
point established was that as pi'esumptive successor to the duke the elector 
should accept the duke’s treaty with the kuig of Sweden ; and that in the event 
of the anticipated contingencies, he should provide the king with money to 
cover the accumulated cost of the war from his own pocket, and not from the 
treasury of the country. No doubt it was this point that caused the Branden- 
burg ambassador, who came upon the scene after the day on which the agree- 
ment had. been made, to demand of the king a promise that the restoration of 
Pomerania should be gratis. The king expressed himself in very generous 
terms ; he had come to support his friends, not to rob them. But for all this 
he would not have rested content with the restoration of the former condition 
of affairs. At the very outset he demanded a security for himself, which as 
he said could not depend on words — ^paper and ink — but must depend on real 
guarantees. With these conditions — ^that the costs of war should be provided, 
that he should remain master qf Pomerania until they were paid, and that he 
should have real security — the king set foot on German ground. 

It is perfectly obvious that it could not be easy for the elector of Branden- 
burg, from whom these stipulations were not in the slightest concealed, to re- 
gard the king as an ally in Germany. He woiild have preferred forthwith to 
give his adherence to the emperor and the empire ; but all attempts made by 
the Saxon and Brandenburg plenipotentiaries at the college diet of Eatisbon 
to effect a withdrawal of the Edict of Eestitutioii, or such a modification of it 
as would enable the constitution of their states to remain intact, were fruitless; 
a majority of the college stuck firmly to the edict. Wallenstein had once 
promised the Brandenburg minister that an exception would be made in fa- 
vour of his master ; but Wallenstein himself was compelled, by the majority 
which adhered to the Edict of Eestitutioii, to resign. It was thought possible 
to repel the king of Sweden even without him, and some thoughts were enter- 
tained of inflicting new confiscation on those who should adhere to his side: 
such designs would have to be thwarted immediately. In Eatisbon there was 
an idea of forming for this purpose a union of all the evangelicals under the 
presidency of the two electors. The deliberations wavered long between loyalty 
and opposition; at the assembly at Leipsic the latter was determined upon. 

Without reflecting, we may easily assume that the rising of Gustavus 
Adolphus and his victorious advance along the Oder lent the necessary enthu- 
siasm. But as yet no agreement with the king had been arrived at ; the prob- 
ability that such an agreement was imminent was certainly taken into consid- 
eration. Already people began to talk of the conditions to which the king 
would have to acquiesce. Chief among these were the restoration of every- 
thing which he had conquered or should conquer, without indemnity, and the 
stipulation that he should conclude no peace in wMeh the evangelicals received 
no satisfaction. We see that this is not altogether in agreement with what 
Gustavus Adolphus had allowed himself to promise in Pomerania. Moreover, 
he confronted Brandenburg with two further demands; for his security he 
demanded that the fortresses of Kustrin and Spandau should be open to him. 
The elector pleaded in his distress that by doing so he would offend emperor 
and empire. The king’s reply was that as the emperor himself did not adhere 
to the imperial law, but acted as it suited his caprice, it was not likely that an 
elector could fail to be justified in doing what his situation demanded. It is 
easy indeed to understand that George William fought obstinately. The 
Swedes had possession of the Prussian coastlands; they estabhshed themselves 
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in Pomerania, and they now demanded the evacuation of Ms most important 
fortresses. YiTxat weighty consequences were involved in consenting to all 
tMsl But it could no longer be evaded; either they must join the side of the 
foreign king, or expect the most disastrous effects from the party which ruled 
emperor and empire. Several negotiations and meetings were broken up ; for 
a long time they resulted in nothing — what seemed to be determined upon on 
one day was revoked on the next. 


BEAOTENBTJEO- ALLIES ITSELF WITH THE SWEDES 

The eyes of all were directed to Magdeburg, wMeh was besieged by Tilly 
— a venture by wMch the fate of both electors must at one blow be decided if 
they did not secure for themselves a firm support in the king of Sweden. At 
last, afraid that even the Swedes would regard Mm in a hostile light, George 
WiUiam determined to provide them with the right of occupation of Spandau 
and, in a limited form, even of that of Eiistrin. Gustavus Adolphus prom- 
ised to defend these places against all enemies and at the conclusion of peace to 
restore them. We see to what a dependence upon the king Brandenburg had 
sunk ; and yet as circumstances of extremity also comprise witMn them mo- 
ments of salvation, so in this act lay the germ of a returning independence. 
The imperial party had stopped the elector from taking any active part in the 
defence of the country: they would not under any circumstances consent to 
his withdrawing troops from Prussia; permission to do this was granted by 
Gustavus Adolphus. The elector was to be enabled to make military prepa- 
rations similar to those for which the Protestants had received instruc- 
tions in the decree of Leipsic. In these armaments we may see one of the 
first foundations of the Brandenburg army, which began its formation at that 
time in a Protestant spirit, in alliance with the Swedes. 

Magdeburg meanwhile had fallen; the elector of Saxony was beaten in his 
own territory and punished with measures of violence. Even he no longer 
hesitated to open his passes to the Swedes, and to conclude an alliance of 
which the main condition was that neither party could make peace without 
the other, or even enter into negotiations for this object with the enemy. So 
a coalition of the two electors with the king was effected, which now actually 
succeeded in making a stand against the powerful foe and overthrowing him. 

The result of the victory of Breitenfeld was, above all, that a permanent 
end was put to the restitution of ecclesiastical property — a gain for Branden- 
burg that cannot be too highly estimated. The king maintained, and with 
some truth, that he had saved Brandenburg from total destruction, though it 
cannot'be denied that he inflicted upon the country a depressing subordination 
and proved a forimdable bar to the house in the realisation of its greatest pros- 
pect. 

The character that these relations were to assume in their further develop- 
ment depended less upon the resources and efforts of Brandenburg, which did 
not make much weight in the scale, than on the trend of affairs illustrated in 
the great episodes of the world’s history. As long as the king lived a sound 
relationship was maintained. Gustavus Adolphus did not disguise the fact 
that he wished to retain the sea coast, especially the greater part of Pomera- 
nia- he contended that Brandenburg might be indemnified by secularisation, 
and that the spiritual authorities were the less entitled to oppose sudi a course 
since they were the source of the whole war trouble. From all that transpired 
later we may assume that there was some talk of an equalisation of the inter- 
ests on both sides by the marriage of the electoral pnnee of Brandenburg with 
the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus. 
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But neither in the lifetime of the king nor after his death was any definite 
arrangement made. Allied with Sweden, but again overshadowed by her ; 
saved by her, but again subjected to her oppression — ^Brandenburg incurred 
the risk of losing through the Swedes that great province the acquisition of 
which emperor and empire had assured to her. 

In the marks the position was similar to that in Prussia. Here, as well as 
there, it was Brandenburg^s interest to withstand the encroachments of the 
Swedes, and yet at the r.ame time a greater interest was consulted by submitting 
to them. For without the Swedes a re-entry of the Teutonic order into the 
marks must have been looked for, and in Prussia the church property must 
have been taken back. The position in the territory of Jiilich and Cleves was 
in accordance with this; without the help of Holland and the advantages 
which Holland at that time gained over the Spaniards in Wesel and Bois-le- 
Duc, the imperial sequestration pronounced by Tilly would have been main- 
tained and the elector possibly deprived of his title. 

It was the states-general that prevei^ted this; but in return they disposed 
of the country, of which they possessed the greater part, without much regard 
for the allies. The immediate interests of those concerned were thus far trom 
simple. In. certain aspects the allies again appeared as enemies. Owing to 
the relations of Julich and Cleves and Pomerania with the German Empire, 
there was a constant need of having regard to the emperor, even after a cer- 
tain balance had been restored in Germany to the contending parties by the 
battle of Lutzen, in which the Swedes maintained the field but lost the greatest 
king and general that they had ever had. The relations of Brandenburg to the 
great European powers took a similar form of development. Again the in- 
tention was stirred in the Spaniards, who at that time had no longer anything 
to fear from England, of renewing the war against Prance with full vigour. 


THE SECEET COUNCIL 

It may be easily understood that under circumstances like this the policy of 
Brandenburg remained undecisive and wavering. The elector George William 
possessed enviable social qualities; he was humane, polite, bounteous; but, 
after the manner of the princes of his day, inclined to seek comfort in the 
small pleasures of life: a fine horse, a fleet greyhound could make him forget 
the cares of government. His intellectual endowments were not below the 
average standard, but in such tempestuous times it required extraordinary 
capacity to steer a safe course. George William was not without ambition: 
his thoughts dwelt on what history would one day say of him , and he wished 
above aU to figure before his contemporaries as an honourable and trustworthy 
man. In the complexity of affairs which characterised the epoch, however, 
the careful control of one matter or of another fell chiefly to his secret coun- 
cil. But in this council two conflicting tendencies were to be observed: one 
was represented by the members who had come to him from the governments 
of his father and of his grandfather, among whom the chancellor Goetze en- 
joyed the most prominent regard; to his side rallied Knesebeck, Leuchtmar, 
and Pfuel, who^formed a close bond of association among themselves on ac- 
count of the distaste they conceived for the colleague whom George William 
had given them in Adam of Schwarzenberg, who was particularlv favoured 
with his confidence, Schwarzenberg had made himself indispensable to the 
elector in the intricacies of the Julich and Cleves affair; Catholic as he was, 
he held firm to Brandenburg. And so it happened that the universal conflict 
which split up the world penetrated to the secret council of the elector and 
disintegrated it. The older councillors were for Sweden, Schwarzenberg for 
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nevertheless they all wished to have credit for keeping in view 
only the interests of their master. That such was the intention of the older 
councillors had never been q^uestioned; they had a support in Luise Juhaiie, 
the mother of the electress, who belonged to both houses, the house of Orange 
and the house of the Palatinate, and who kept the elector, who was accustomed 
to listen to her, mindful of their interests. With opposing tendencies like 
these at court, how could men expect firm and energetic decisions ? This court 
itself was invaded and rent asunder by the war-tossed elements dividing the 
world. Happily the association in imperial concerns with Saxony, to which 
Brandenburg had clung for a decade without intermisiaon, exercised a certain 
check which George William would under no circumstances consent to abol- 

In the summer of 1633 the French ambassador Feuquilres appeared in 
Berlin to urge the elector to enter the Treaty of Heilbronn. As an offset he 
promised him the support of Prance, especially in the matter of Julich. The 
elector gratefully took up this guarantee and entreated Louis XIII for his im- 
mediate intercession in the points of disagreement with the Netherlands, as 
well as for his support in the concerns of Prusaa and Pomerania, especiidly 
if matters ever came to really serious negotiations for peace ; with regard to 
the immediate alliance with him, however, which would have been sealed by 
entry into the Treaty of Heilbronn, he postponed a decision until the outcome 
of communications to be held with the court of Saxony. Prom this court he 
could not alienate himself, for Saxony was his neighbour, and in similar cir- 
cumstances would be expected to act in a similar way towards himself. 

Meanwhile everything took on a new colour from the fact that Wallenstein, 
who had again given a check to the emperor’s cause before and after the bat- 
tle of Liitzen, and who acquired a still more independent position on the sec- 
ond assumption of his command than he had done on the first, proposed terms 
of peace in which the chief interests of the Protestant princes were assured; 
not only should they not be compelled to restore the property of the church, 
but also the joint constitution of the empire should be established on the lines 
of their scheme of government — either wi& or against the will of the emperor. 
More than once George William came into touch with the arms and designs of 
Wallenstein, in whom he placed little confidence. 


THE MISSION OF AENIM 

When the plans of Wallenstein were matured, in the first weeks of the year 
1634, Hans George von Arnim of Dresden (where there was a great tendency 
to favoui- the view of Wallenstein) was sent to Berlin in order to win the ap- 
proval of the elector of Brandenburg. The majority of the elector’s council- 
lors met the envoy in an attitude of disinclination and contrariety, although 
the geneial plans for reform were chiefiy their own ; they insisted on first 
coming to terms with the Swedes, whom they still continued to regard as their 
allies. Sehwarzenberg alone listened to Arnim, who then tried to win the 
elector himself to his side. The prince was at that time compelled by illnf-sH to 
keep his bed — a circumstance, however, which did not deter Wm from grant- 
ing an audience to Arnim ; the uncertain character of George William’s policy 
is illustrated by this interview. He could not declare for Sweden, because he 
had been told that if he remained in alliance with this power he must cease 
forever to reckon upon the acquisition of Pomerania. But he had great 
scruples about entering into a closer union with Wallenstein on account of his 
unreliable nature; the man’s policy in the end, said he, would bo an alliance 
with France and Sweden; otherwise, if he fell out with the emperor, the em,* 
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peror might gain the upper hand and again become master of Germany. Wm 
himself, the one result was as insupportable as the other — the complete su- 
premacy of the French and Swedes as intolerable as the return of imperial 
tyranny. To one thing alone he adhered— to his determination that the asso- 
ciation with Saxony must be preserved. he exclaimed, ^^from Saxony 

I will not divorce myself! ” The issue proved that George William, in spite 
of all his weak-kneed complaisance, had not judged wrongly. What he had 
probably foreseen actually took place: when the split came between Wallen- 
stein and the emperor, it was the emperor who maintained the authority. 

And herewith took place, as George William had prophesied, a general 
reversal of the situation. The army of Wallenstein joined the emperor; and 
so the imperial policy, ably supported by the Spaniards, acquired a pre- 
ponderating influence. After a few months followed the battle of N’drdlingen, 
which turned the tide in another direction. The defeat suffered by the 
Swedes robbed them of their popularity in Germany, which rested more upon 
fear than natural liking. 


THE PEACE OF PEAOIfE 

The elector of Saxony, in consequence of this change, felt himself moved to 
conclude the Peace of Prague, in which, it is true, the emperor now allowed 
the Edict of Eestitution to lapse ; in religious matters a condition was to be 
restored similar to that existing before the issue of the edict in the year 1627. 
The accession of Brandenburg was reckoned upon, which at the same time 
comprehended a separation from Sweden, inasmuch as the association of the 
two princes with Sweden had been the^outcome of the opposition to the edict. 
But was Brandenburg in this also to follow the example of Saxony? It is 
obvious that by the Peace of Prague no satisfaction was afforded to the just 
demands and claims of Protestantism which had begun to be oppressed long 
before 1627. But amongst other ideas the provisions of this treaty contained 
one of the most difficult questions which have ever been put to the policy of 
Brandenburg; they embraced the condition of the state and the essentifd 
quality of its being at that time, and they seemed to decide its future. 

In the narrative of his journey Feuquieres observes that George William 
would be the mightiest prince in Germany if his territories had not been taken 
possession of by others ; Julich and Gleves, so far as his claims to possession 
prevailed against those of the count palatine of I^Teuburg, were in point of fact 
withheld from him by the Dutch ; he could draw no revenues from them. 
The same was the case iu Prussia, held by the Swedes ; in the chief territory, 
the mark, upon which the title of elector rested, several strongholds had been 
evacuated in favour of the Swedes: the elector was directing his whole atten- 
tion to Pomerania, to which, in the event of the death of the frail old duke, 
his right of succession could not be disputed ; he wished to live only long 
enough to conclude a treaty with Sweden. Instead of the Peace of Prague 
George William might have wished for another peace, which should have made 
possible a peaceable understanding with France and Sweden ; he was terrified 
at the thought that he had to go over from one side to the other — ^that he had 
to fight against those with whom he had previously been in alliance. But the 
general circumstances did not make for peace, but most decidedly for war. 
As a result of the battle of ISTordlingen the Spaniards were powerful enough 
to penetrate into France, where they terrified everybody, with the exception 
of the great cardinal and his trusted Father Joseph, who then succeeded in 
making France capable of resistance. In this war Europe was divided even 
moxe than before into two parties. Between them the elector of Brandenburg 
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liad to choose ; the consideration of his situation drove him to the imperial 
side. It was still not possible to hope ttot Holland, in Julich, or Sweden, in 
Pomerania, would renounce their claim to the position they had taken up; 
and from Prance in its present plight no successful interposition with regard 
to these two powers could be expected. The authority of emperor and empire 
was too deeply rooted to admit of being dispensed with. The estates of the 
mark were partly, at all events, sound partisans of the emperor; moreover, 
did not the claim to Pomerania rest upon a share in the reversion of the em- 
peror and the empire? Only with their help could it be carried to a sucees- 
fnl conclusion. By union with the emperor a tolerable situation in general 
German afEairs might be expected. And what would happen if the demand 
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for agreement were repudiated and a breach opened with the emperor? The 
elector was told that Sweden could lay waste his country ; the emperor could 
rob him of it: he was reminded of the events of the Palatinate — ^the destruc- 
tion of the elector palatine, whom no foreign interposition had succeeded in 
restoring to his position. 

So it happened that Schwarzenberg maintained the preponderating in- 
fluence over the other members of the secret council who remained faithful 
to their Protestant sympathies. Undoubtedly the most important question 
was embodied in the article of the Peace of Prague which provided that if 
the elector of Brandenburg would entgr the agreement he should be assured 
of the reversion especially of Pomerania and the feudal possessions going with 
it, and should receive the protection of the emperor. What offer had Sweden 
to set against this promise? Moreover, whatever might be said in the course 
of the negotiations, there was no doubt of the intention of tliis power which 
had established itself on the German coastlands. Its policy lan precisely 
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counter to the claims of Brandenburg. It seemed an advantage of the peace, 
which could not be valued too highly, that the oldest and greatest reversion 
of the house should be taken under the protection of the emperor and the 
empire. 

Brandenburg did not intend to make the interest* of Austria entirely and 
absolutely her own. On entering the peace she added certain limitations, 
esiiecially the repetition of the favourable reservation of the rights of the pal- 
atine family, as well as of the college of electors, and the proviso that she 
should not herself be compelled to contribute to the carrying on of war against 
those who were excluded from the amnesty. 

Ill his reply, the emperor neither expressly repudiated these limitations nor 
expressly acquiesced in them. But from the demand itself we see that Bran- 
denburg was not altogether inclined completely to abandon her own policy. 
The same intention was evident w’hen it was determined, according to the 
emperor’s wish, to raise his Son, the king of Hungary, to be king of the Eo- 
maiis. In the charter which was drawn up and set before him, no opportu- 
nity was lost of. guarding against encroachments similar to those purposed by 
Ferdinand II. Publications of bans, such as the recent one, were expressly 
forbidden if unaccompanied by the consent of the council of the electors, even 
in the case where there should have been a good excuse for them — that is, 
where the crime was notorious and undoubted. Also in the Pomeranian 
affair the assembled electors took sides for Brandenburg. They rejected the 
claim of Sweden to occupy a portion of Pomerania as security for the pay- 
ment of the indemnity money; they condemned the treaty made by Gustavus 
Adolphus with Bogislaw XIV ; they would hear nothing of satisfaction for 
Sweden ; there was no ground for it; what Sweden herself had spent was very 
trifling. 


GEdEGE WILLIAM AN ALLY OF THE EMPEROB 

On this basis George William joined sides with the emperor. His whole 
zeal was directed to the acquisition of Pomerania for his house in alliance with 
the emperor and the empire: to effect this he suffered himself to be seriously 
prejudiced in his territorial independence; he agreed to the demand that the 
troops which he had in the field should be imme^ately taken into the service 
of the emperor and the empire. But the results of the whr which was under- 
taken under these auspices w'ere far from sati^actory. The Swedes main- 
tained themselves not only in Pomerania against the attacks of the imperial 
troops and of the Saxons, but they also penetrated into the mark itself. And 
here were evidenced the ruinous consequences which a change of political sys- 
tem always involves when it has not the support of the populace. While 
Schwarzenberg brought the elector over to the side of the emperor, the Swedes 
retained the sympathies of the inhabitants; this could be seen at the first mili- 
tary engagement, when Wrangel penetrated into vhe mark. Xot only did he 
nowhere End any resistance, but the town of Berlin assured him that it had no 
share in the counsel and decisions of the court. So in Pomerama was to be 
observed also the conflict of religious interests opposed to the peace, with the 
authority of the empire which had led to it. The last years of the duke of 
Pomerania were deeply saddened and overclouded by this conflict. In his 
soul he struggled against the supremacy of the Swedes, whom nevertheless he 
saw plainly growing stronger and stronger in his country. His death (May, 
1637) had chiefly the effect of causing the great subjects of contention, which 
occupied not only Pomerania but the whole empire, to stand out in full prom- 
inence. 
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r POMERANIA 

As a result of the first treaty the Swedes immediately laid claim to Pome- 
rania, The elector of Brandenburg, who had never agreed to this treaty, pub- 
lished patents which assured the right of occupation, and raised recruits with 
which, in conjunction with the then advancing imperial army, to take imme- 
diate possession of the dukedom, where his claim had long been recognised. 
This time the star of good fortune rose upon the enterprise. The Swedes were 
repelled from the borders of the mark in every direction ; they lost Havelberg, 
the Werbener, and Sohwedt. In the spring of 1638, Klitzing appeared at the 
head of the Brandenburgers with a force of considerable magnitude for these 
times, two thousand inlantry and four hundred dragoons; and succeeded in 
taking in a rapid assault the town of Garz, to the possession of which consid- 
erable value had always attached, and in carrying off the Swedish command- 
ers as captives. In upper Pomerania the Swedes were confined to a few 
coast occupations, Stralsund, Anklam, and Greifswald : it looked as if there 
were still some likelihood of the country being acquired for the empire and 
Brandenburg. We are assured that it must have been possible at this juncture 
to bring about a treaty suitable to the interests of the two parties in Sweden, 

But once more it became evident that the war, which had arisen from a 
general Euroiiean combination, could not be terminated by provincial and 
local efforts. In the conflict of Spain and France, which governed the whole 
crisis, a moment was reached in which France would not have been averse to 
a suspension of hostilities: in that case she would possibly have abandoned 
Sweden to her fate. But when the conditions proposed by both sides came to 
be discussed, the impossibility of coming to terms was made clear. In order 
to satisfy Spain, the cardinal would have had to forego the most important 
results of his foreign policy; so far from doing this, he determined once more 
to rally all the forces at his command and to give a new impulse to the old 
alliances which had become slack. Most important of all was that with Swe- 
den, by means of which, eight years ago, the supremacy of Austria in Ger- 
many had been shattered : it was not to be permitted that they should be chased 
from Germany. Thanks to the subsidies offered by France, the Swedish impe- 
rial council, which believed it had a right to maintain what had been won, 
was then also enabled to make fresh armaments. 

It was of no slight advantage that Sweden, in consequence of the Treaty of 
Stuhmsdorf , had nothing to fear from the Poles. [This treaty between Sweden 
and Poland had been negotiated by the French diplomatist Count d Avaux, 
and was concluded in September, 1685. By it the contracting parties agreed 
to an armistice for twenty years; the dukedom of Prussia was assigned to Po- 
land and Sweden^s right to Livonia recognised, the Catholic inhabitants being 
granted freedom of worship.] The treaty was so far favourable to Branden- 
burg, inasmuch as possession of the Prussian coasts was restored to the elector 
* in exchange for the evacuation of Marienburg. But another great disadvan- 
tage was associated with this: the twenty years’ suspension of hostilities was 
chiefly due to the efforts of Prance, which realised her ambition in enabling the 
Swedes to direct their forces to Germany. Thus Brandenburg, while seeking 
to remove the Swedes from Germany, in alliance with the emperor and the 
empire, committed the political blunder that enabled this very people by the 
treaty sealed in Prussia to concentrate their forces in that country. The 
Swedish general could then raise a superior force in Stettin (in the-snmmer of 
1638). He left the newly arrived troops in the fortified towns. With the 
veterans he plunged into the field; without much trouble he again took Garz 
and demolished it. It was of no use to think of reconquering Pomerania for 
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Brandenburg at such, a moment; the Swedes were more formidable to the 
imperial troops than the imperial troops to the Swedes. 

Once more the fate of Pomerania depended on the vicissitudes in the war 
that broke out between Prance and Spain and involved the world. The Bran- 
denburg forces were completely disorganised when the elector sought safety 
for himself and his son in Prussia. Schwarzenberg, who remained behmd as 
governor, now had the task of carrying to a conclusion the provincial war 
which had been undertaken at his instigation. On him depended the admin- 
istration of the country and the organisation of the militia. The cdmmanders 
in the fortresses, who fortunately still held out, were mostly his personal de- 
pendents. Yet he had no thought of yielding; from time to time there was 
talk of extensive operations with the co-operation of Saxony. The Branden- 
burgers made raids into the Swedish quarters in Pomerama ; the Swedes retali- 
ated by making plundenng inroads upon the mark. In short, a bitter, devas- 
tating, desperate war was going on when George William died. 


THE EBSTJLTS OP GEORGE WILLIAM’S VACILLATION 

IJp till now the conflict, though of a umversal nature, had broken out more 
in petty opposing tendencies in which but a small exhibition of force had 
played a determining part. Brandenburg had acquired the foundations for 
its powei’, united considerable territories in east and west, and entered upon 
the course of its own peculiar policy. In the Thirty Years’ War, however, 
everything assumed larger proportions; a state like Brandenburg, composed 
of different portions remote one from another, could acquire no consistency, 
still less any practical influence upon the world; it was enough that it was not 
then and there annihilated. George Wflliam took his impulses from the dan- 
gers which threatened him. In the first years of his government he ran a risk 
of being involved in the rum of the palatine house. His fear of coming under 
the ban of the empire, which at that time had again acquired fruitful authority, 
was not so ill founded as had been assumed. In avoiding everything which 
could provoke the publication of the ban, he was exposed to the misfortune of 
seeing the existence of his electorate and of his dukedom placed in jeopardy by 
the Edict of Eestitution. Hereupon, not without a sense of the disaster which 
might result from his conduct, but under pressure of extreme danger, he went 
step by step to the opposite side, and joined the king of Sweden. 

No doubt this was the only condition under which Brandenburg could con- 
tinue in that singular configuration which it had acquired. But the Swedes 
were indeed a grievous burden — for none more grievous than for the house of 
Brandenburg, whose greatest prospects they blighted. It was cooped up 
between two powers which, like the Cyanean rocks in the old sea legend 
that contmually crudied everything between them, threatened it with ex- 
tinction. 

At last George William, satisfied with the added prospect of safety, having 
obtained from the emperor an assurance for the subsistence of his temtories 
and their Protestant character, entered into alliance with him against the 
Swedes and proceeded to indicate his chief territorial claim. It is not weak- 
ness, nor an undue servility to the emperor that are the vices ascribed to him 
by the Brandenburg statesmen of that time, but rather a reckless ambition: 
he wanted to win fame for himself by association with others, and by the raiis- 
ing of troops in person; but how little did the issue of events correspond with 
Ms estimate. His allies devastated Ms territory before Ms very eyes ; he, the 
elector Mmself, had barely enough left to live upon and had to flee to Prussia. 
In the contest against the Swedes in Pomeraniai, wMch he accordingly under- 
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took, he was struck by the blow dealt by its opponents to the allies of the 
house of Austria. > 

On the whole this mishap was due to the variety of his provinces and their 
remoteness one from another ; the dissensions of his councils which he had not 
the personal capacity to overcome ; but above all to the superiority of the 
great world-elements embodied m the struggle, and to deficiencies inherent in 
his own resources. Amid the storms and tempests in which the times were 
plunged George ■Wilham saved at least the dynastic possession of his territo- 
ries, not, it is true, without serious damage ; he left them in extreme danger 
and misery. But in such a condition of affairs the state of Brandenburg was 
of little use to the world. These territories, peaceably and cautiously gath- 
ered together by the men of the past, offered no warrant that they would rise 
to a peculiar and fateful significance ; the successor to them would have to be 
fashioned of harder metal, informed by genius, and favoured with a larger 
share of fortune.® 




CHAPTER II 


THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF A KINGDOM 

[1640-1740 A B ] 

At a terrible crisis the German nation had sacrificed her position in the 
world and utterly ruined her old political unity. But the seeds of new life 
were in her and in the independence of those fractions which had now a 
national guarantee confirmed by imperial law. The pedantic imperial jurists 
might continue to see in this imperial constitution a marvellously wise mix- 
ture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; they might continue to prize 
the emperor as the legal successor of the Roman Caesars: clear-sighted minds 
could see deeper. A Swedish publicist of Pomeranian origin, Bogislaw Chem- 
^ nitz (Hippolithus a Lapide), sought as early as 1640 to establish the unlimited 
independence of the imperial estates on a historical basis, in the contention 
that these were original and that the empire rested upon usurpation ; and the 
Saxon, Samuel Pufendorf, indicated as early as 1667, as the best aim for the 
political development of Germany, separation from Austria, annihilation of 
the spiritual princedoms, and a purely secular confederacy of states. As a 
matter of fact, all living forces were directed to the single states — upon them 
rested the fate of the nation. Certainly no one could as yet say how a new 
imperial constitution was to be developed from these contingent independent 
states, which were aU guided by the reckless pursuit of their separate inter- 
ests, by what they called the Staatsraison. But the fate of the imperial consti- 
tution, which still maintained a formal existence, overtook the organisation of 
the single states, based upon estates and confessions— it outlived itself. In 
the crisis of the great war their incapacity had received actual illustration. 
A general with absolute command on the field had won the greatest successes 
for the emperor, and he had trodden under foot all the rights that belonged to 
the estates. The evangelical estates had been saved from this dominion of 
force by a foreign king, whose authority was unlimited in the field as well as 
in his cabinet. 


THE IDEAL STATE 

In this way a new ideal state rose into existence — the state with a supreme 
prince at its head, based upon the concentration of all the powers of the state 
in the hand of the monarch, upon the subordination of the estates to his will, 

m 
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upon tiie economic isolation of the country, after the manner of the 
Fijench mercantile system. In opposition to the dose confessional system of 
the Landesittfche was the fundamental doctrine of the eq^ual justification of all 
IJhristian confessions ; that is to say, the doctrine of personal freedom of l?e- 
lief, which found strong support in the liberation of science from theological 
tutelage. True, this spiritual transformation took its rise entirely in the mid- 
dle classes, but their lack of understanding, and so of active co-operation, made 
them none the less the natural opponents of the new absolute state. Its guid- 
ance was transferred to the nobihty, which absorbed the man-of-the-woild cul- 
ture of the French. As a rule, these changes were chiefly effected in the 
I^otestant states, especially in the greater ones, for here the inmost force of 
the nation was best preserved; whereas in most of the Catholic territories it 

suffered heavily by the violence of re-catholicism. The small imperial 
eliateS, on the other hand, spiritual princedoms as well as imperial towns, 
were altogether incapable of solving the problems of the modem state. 

So it came about that the politieal and economic pre-eminence, and soon 
also the superior guidance in spiritual matters, passed to the colonial east. It 
was on the border-land between upper Saxony and Thunngia, the old and 
the new Germany, that the reforms of Luther had already sprung into exist- 
ence ; but the southwest still weighed heavily in the balance, and at the begin- 
ing of the Thirty Tears’ War the politics of Kurpfalz had exercised a decisive 
influence. The south German imperial towns, however, had played out their 
political rfile since the war of Schmalkald; the whole of the southwest had 
token little more than a merely passive part in the later progress of the great 
war, and the battle, so far as it was not conducted by foreign powers, had 
been fought out by east German powers, including Bavaria. How the whole 
of the west had fallen into a number of impotent small states; it had lost its 
old economical significance by the removal of the trade routes of the world; 
the possibility for the formation of larger economic units was nowhere pres- 
ent ; besides, the political supremacy of foreign powers was nowhere so narrow- 
ing and so oppressive, the national self-consciousness nowhere so small, as in 
these oldest German centres of civilisation. It was only towards the end of 
the seventeenth century that a considerable secular state was formed in the 
northwest — that of electoral Hanover; but this succumbed rapidly to for- 
eign influence, owing to the personal union with England, which dates from 
1714. 

Considerable secular state organisations existed therefore only in the east 
Side by side in the northeast were the lower Saxon-Thuringian colonial prov- 
inces of Brandenburg and electoral Saxony ; in the southeast, Bavaria and 
Austria — that is to say, actually the countries of Bavarian origin. Of these 
four state organisations, two, Bavaria and electoral Saxony, were purely inland 
territories — Siat is, without any immediate interest in the great foreign prob- 
lems of German pohcy, and so' without any compulsion to gather all their 
powers tightly together. Only Austria and Brandenburg-Prussia were border 
states. But Austria’s main stream, the vein of her life, the Danube, flowed 
out of Germany into an inland sea then almost inaccessible in view of its 
remoteness ; it was connected with the north, it is true, by the Elbe and the 
Oder, but Bohemia was the site of a population that was foreign, although at 
that time half crushed; and only Silesia was in the main German territory. 
Furthermore, the border-lands in the east were under the same sway as Aus- 
tria, so that a feeling of strong national pride was not allowed to rise into 
prominence, and the only great national ambition in (he pursuit of which the 
Habsburgers were immediately occupied was the expulsion of the Turks from 
Hungary; they were interested in relationships with France only in so far as 
their remote western possessions extending u]b to the upper Ehine were con- 
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cerned. Finally, the reaction in the church had disturbed the mark of the 
Habsburg nations and interrui3ted their spiritual association with German 
culture, the nature of which was essentially Protestant. 


THE TEEEITOniES OF THE HOHENZOLLEEH 

It was otherwise in Brandenburg. In strips of land still territorially sepa- 
rated but of considerable dimension, the lands of the Hohenzollern stretched 
right across the whole breadth of north Germany and farther away, from the 
lower Ehine to the Memel ; in their hands was the territory between the Elbe 
and the Oder, that is to say, the connection 
between the German interior and the coast; 
they had a share in the Weser as well as 
in the Ehine, and commanded portions 
therefore of the great streams which were 
the conduits of conveyance to the l^orth 
Sea — now the most important of German 
seas — and by establishing a connection be- 
tween the Elbe and the Oder they could 
acquire a great trade route from the south- 
east to the northwest, from Silesia to the 
mouth of the Elbe. And the same vital 
interests brought the stales into immediate 
opposition to Poland, to whose feudal su- 
periority the dukedom of Prussia was still 
subordinate; to Sweden, which sejiarated 
the mouth of the Oder from the Hinter- 
land ; and to France, which threatened the 
ill-conditioned west of Germany. So the 
Hohenzollern were confronted with the 
greatest problems of German politics. 

Finally, there existed in these prepon- 
derating lower Saxon races, accustomed for 
centuries to hard work on poor soil, a strong 
self-consciousness ; and the attitude of the ' 
reformed reigning house to its subjects, of 
whom the great majority were Lutheran, 
begat a measure of tolerance that was far 
in excess of what the imperial law enjoined. 

Thus the Hohenzollern, by working for 
their state, unsuspectingly created the basis 
for the new unity of the nation — first a Watch-Tower of the Middle Ages 
strong middle state, then a Grossniacht, At 

the same time the Habsburgers, by conquering Hungary, founded an indepen- 
dent power of the first rank, half of which, however, lay outside Germany. 

By the relation existing between these unit^ of power — the north German 
and lower Saxon Protestant and the south German Bavarian Catholic —was 
the fate of the nation for two centuries immeasurably more determined than 
by its imperial constitution in its process of stagnation. Great as was the 
evil that their competition brought upon Germany, it was pnly the rise of 
great independent states which could insure the political endurance of a 
German nation and save it from foreign supremacy. Font was a time of the 
keenest struggles for supremacy. True, Spain as a leading power soon disap- 
peared from the contest, but Bourbon France, under its unlimited monarchy, 
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was a neighbour far more to be feared ; England was on the ascent, forcing 
back the Netherlands into a secondary position — in trade and colonial enter- 
prise she became supreme; in the whole of the north, Sweden exercised a 
powerful military influence; and Eussia, with her czar, was slowly pressing 
towards the west behind a Poland that was sinking into hopeless rum through 
the conduct of a sovereign nobility that had no one to lead it 


The GSEAT ELECTOB (1640-1688 A D.) 

A succession of great or at all events considerable rulers raised Branden- 
burg-Prussia from the depths of her former weakness. The first, Frederick 
William (1640-1688), who even in his own time was called the Great Elector 
(born 1620), owed far less to his weak father, George William, than to his 
witty and energetic mother, Elizabeth Charlotte of the Palatinate. It was she 
who gave him his decided leamng towards the line of opposition adopted by 
evangelical princes of the empire, while Count Schwarzenberg, the Catholic 
minister of his father, with much assiduity kept Brandenburg after 1635 on 

the side of Austria. The accession of the youthful 
elector to the throne, in December of 1640, marks 
an important political crisis,/ 

The situation of the young elector, at this time 
only twenty years old, was sufficiently gloomy. Of 
the countries of which he was lord by birth (Bran- 
denburg, Cleves, and Prussia), he iiossessed only 
the legal title. He had not yet been invested with 
Prussia; Brandenburg and Cleves were in great 
part m the hands of foreign powers, and the hope 
of winning his hereditary Pomerania from the 
Swedes seemed almost unattainable. And even if 
he could establish himself in possession of his state 
— if we may apply the term state to territories 
dwelling under totally different conditions and only 
by chance under the same head — ^w^as it to be hoped 
he would guide it successfully through all the 
dangers which surrounded if? Yet Frederick 
William showed himself equal to the difficult task, 
young as he still was. 

The perils of war, before which the elector’s 
children had often been compelled to flee from 
castle to castle, had beat around Frederick Wil- 
liam’s earliest youth. When he was approaching 
manhood his father had sent him to the Dutch 
court to be under the care of the great soldier and 
statesman, Frederick Henry, son of William of 
Orange. He was already strong enough to flee 
from the allurements and pleasures of the Hague 
with as courageous decision as he sought the dan- 
gers of war — ^for instance, in the siege of Breda. 
But it was not only his character that he steeled while in this distant country. 
Here he saw, under his own eyes, a little state which yet was at that time in- 
contestably one of the first on the earth ; he saw that this state had become so 
powerful by means of religious and political liberty, order and law at home, 
and, above all, through trade and navigation. To the keen, wide-open eyes 
of the young man this lesson was not lost. On the coast of his Prussia, also. 
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beat tlie sea which unites the countries, and Pomerania with the mouths of 
the Oder must, according to an ancient treaty, soon be his hereditary posses- 
sion ; for his marks too — sandy, swampy, desert as they appeared, and indeed 
furnished with but scanty natural resources — prosperity and power might be 
won by strenuous diligence and the skilful utilisation of all available forces. 
So the prince, enriched with great views, returned first to Cleves and then to 
Berlin ; then he accompanied his father to Prussia, where the latter died in 
1640. 

The young elector soon perceived what, in the deplorable condition of the 
country, was his first task: the erection of a standing army — thB miles 
petuus, as they said in those days — by means of which Sweden and Austria had 
become powerful. To possess such an army was the object of all the consid- 
erable powers of the time. The first beginnings were small and insigmficant. 
At first he was usefully served by Colonel von Burgsdorf, then by General 
von Sparr ; but the true hero and leader of his continually increasing army 
was Field-Marshal von Derfflinger, a man of unknown origin who had risen 
from the ranks and had served his apprenticeship, first under Matthias ,von 
Thurn, then in the Saxon, and, most important of all, in the Swedish army. 
To promote his work Frederick William needed peace with the Swedes ; in 
1641 he concluded a peace with thhm, regardless of the emperor’s indignation. 
Thus he maintained himself till the end of the great war. 

By this i)eace the Swedes received Hither Pomerania with the islands and 
the mouths of the Oder, and he obtained only the greater part of Farther 
Pomerania, although, since old Bogislaw XIV had died in 1637, FrMerick 
William should have inherited the whole of Pomerania. In compensation 
he received the archbishopric of Magdeburg with Halberstadt and the bishop- 
rics of Minden and Kammin, beautiful, fertile districts, the first three of 
which were of great value for communication between Brandenburg and the 
Ehenish pjnvinces; but yet they seemed to him no true equivalent for Stettin, 
the mouths of the Oder, and the sea-coasts, for he knew how to value the 
imiiortance of a sea power. But the elector was a man who calculated on 
existing conditions. Hither Pomerania was lost for the present and it was of 
no use to lament ; it was better to establish himself in the districts which he 
had, and to restore the wasted territories to prosperity. The elector accom- 
plished this by means of a (for that period) wise method of taxation; instead 
of the old land tax he imposed the excise, that is, a percentage on articles of 
consumption, both native and foreign — a tax which was easier to collect and 
to which, of course, all classes contributed. By this means he gradually in- 
creased the revenues of his state (which at his accession had amounted to only 
400,000 thalers) to 2,500,000 thalers, and yet the country quickly recovered 
itself. The elector, economical and prudent in the employment of all resources, 
soon had sufdcient money to add to his army, which at the close of his reign 
amounted to twenty-seven thousand men. Soon the first laurels beckoned to 
the new army, the first important gain to the elector. 


PRUSSIA CEASES TO BE A VASSAL OF POLAm) 

In Sweden, Queen Christina, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, laid 
aside the crown (1654). Her cousin, Charles (X) Gustavus, had followed 
her, but was not recognised by King John Kasimir of Poland, in whom a scion 
of the house of Vasa still survived. Frederick William stood exactly between 
the two kingdoms, which now made war on each other. The elector had at 
first attempted to mediate a peace, but the Swedes, with the haughtiness of 
veteran conquerors, m,arohed through his territories of Pomerania and Xeu- 
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'mark into Poland, quickly occupied tke whole Polish kingdom, and then beset 
the elector (who had at first only attempted to protect his dukedom of Prussia) 
In his second caj)ital, at Komgsberg. But soon diaries Gustavus otfered him 
peace, and even an alliance; for John Kasimir, with imperial assistance, had 
meantime won back his country. The elector now saw an opportunity to 
shake off the Pohsh suzerainty, which was exceedingly oppressive. «'• 

The king of Sweden (Charles (X) Gustavus), had taken Warsaw; the king 
of Poland had fled to upper Silesia; a large section of magnates did homage to 
the king of Sweden and joined his ranks. Facing him with his army and the 
estates of both countries — for West Prussia made with him common cause — 
Frederick William assumed an imposing attitude. At the same time, however, 
he did not consider it his duty, nor did he believe himself to be strong enough, 
to interfere in favour of the king of Poland and to try the fortune of battle 
Iftgaiust the victorious Swedes. Charles Gustavus, also, had scruples as to 
whether he should undertake to overpower him by force of arms. His own 
inclinations, apart from other considerations, would have counselled such a 
couyse of conduct. It may be easily imagined that since the Swedes had taken 
Finland centuries ago, Esthonia and Livonia in the reign of the last king, 
Hither Pomerania and Wisniar by the Peace of Westphalia, they now thought 
to complete their supremacy over the coastland of the Baltic. They had a 
grievance in the agreement at Stuhmsdorf by which they had surrendered the 
harbours tliat had already been taken ; Charles Gustavus held it to be almost a 
point of honour to regain them. His suggestion to the elector was to occupy 
Prussia foi'thwith, as the vassal of Sweden. Under the stress of the political 
situation and the immediate danger which threatened, Fi'ederiek William after 
much hesitation (he refused an extension of the country wdiieh wms offered to 
him) agreed to this proposal; but he did so with the greatCvSt reluctance — he 
had never before looked so melancboly. He had to surrender the coasts to 
the Swedes, to give up his alliances. Nevertheless, there was one considera- 
tion which made this agreement acceptable. The feudal duties exacted by 
Sweden were not so .mercilessly definite as those formerly exacted by the 
Poles; certain other characteristics give this feudal agreement the appear- 
ance of an alliance; but the stupendous importance of the matter is signified 
in a moment of what may almost be called universal historical meaning; it 
rests on the common interests of the Germanic and Protestant powers in oppo- 
sition to the supremacy of the Poles. 

The common nature of their cause became all the more insistent when the 
fugitive king returned to awaken all national and religious feelings to the 
value of his aims. Charles Gustavus was not entirely wrong when he said 
that if the Poles were to win, both he and the elector were lost. In order to 
bind him permanently to his side, he offered to make him archduke, even 
king of tbe best-situated palatinates, which had for the most part been reduced 
to subjection. The elector did not refuse this, because in greater Poland he 
thereby acquired that independence which was denied to him in Prussia, 
However the negotiations and intentions 6f those concerned might shape them- 
selves at different moments, the mam result was the common reaction against 
that great Catholic power which had formerly reigned in the north, Wal- 
deck, in opposition to the other councillors of the elector, continued a policy 
of Catholic supremacy. In this combination, which threatened a revival of 
the Polish and Catholic system to overpower the alliance of Protestant and 
German forces, Brandenburg, Prussia, and Sweden joined arms m order to bid 
defiance to the Poles, who m the mean while had again taken their capital. 

Such is the historical significance of the three days^ fight at Warsaw in 
which the Poles were defeated and dispersed. Since the Teutonic order had 
been overwhelmed by the Poles in the battle, of Tannenberg, the Poles had 
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maintained the upper hand in German colonial territory on both sides of th@ 
Vistula; the first signs of the prevalence of an opposite tendency are to be 
observed, as we have shown, in the advantages maintained by Gustavus Adol- 
phus against the Poles. If Charles Gustavus now took up this contest, at first 
with great success, which subsequently however became dubious again, it was 
of the greatest importance that the diie of Prussia, who had now acquired a 
supreme position of his own, should join the other side. It was from the 
very centre of the order that he gathered the necessary power and stimulus. 
The change in the times is apparent in the difference of the military organisa- 
tion: the knighthood had not been capable of withstanding the fighting forces 
of Eastern Europe, which the king of Poland at that day gathered round him; 
now, however, a different military system had arisen, before the representa- 
tives of which the masses of undeveloped disorderly Polish troops were bound 
to fall back. The military organisation, under which the natives of the terri- 
tory belonging to the order joined forces with the fighting material of the Ger» 
man provinces, is the basis, no longer of the Brandenburg army alone, which 
numbered only a few regiments outside these, but also of the Brandenburg- 
Prussian army, as it was to exist henceforward. It is to be regarded as a re- 
markable achievement that this army, which first stood its ground against the 
encroachments of Charles Gustavus, inflicted in alliance with him a crushing 
defeat on the Poles. Not only by the interchange of diplomacy but also by 
these master strokes was the independence of Prussia founded : it is the first 
great military accomplishment of the Brandenburg-Prussian army. What a 
trifling role it had played but a short tune ago, when Swedish forces were 
united with a Protestant army! 

Frederick William stood now on an equal footing with the king of Sweden. 
True he was his vassal, but only for one province, which was far from, 
including the power that was his in virtue of the development of Germany* 
It is less important to consider to what degree he thought at the beginning of 
these disturbances to raise himself — ^to the rank of an independent sovereign 
prince — than to reflect that in fact he acquired an independent position: in 
virtue of his fighting power, he was actually an independent prince before he 
was so called. But the name was to be his, too, as soon as the general circum- 
stances had reached the point of development which could lead to this end. 
The first decisive turn in the affairs of the north was the attack of the Bus- 
sians on Sweden. For it was even more difficult for the Eussians than for 
other powers to acquiesce in the Baltic’s becoming definitely, so to speak, a 
Swedish lake; and at this moment their entry into Livonia did not hurt the 
Poles at all. It made little impression upon them that the czar even brought 
himself to demand the feudal supremacy over Prussia; they saw in him at 
once a new aUy, and proceeded with renewed zeal to oppose the Swedes and 
the elector. 


THE TKEATY OF liABIATT (1656 A.B.) 

Worried by the claim of three powers at once to superior feudal relations, 
and depending on none of these in his actual position, the elector-duke most 
naturally hit upon the thought of dispensing altogether with a subordinate 
relation of that kind; this object, however, could not be forthwith acconir 
plished in so far as the Poles were concerned; for, since the Eussians had 
broken loose, they had again obtained the upper hand and made powerful ad- 
vances in West l^ssia; they already held the king of Sweden to be a man 
defeated and abandoned. The Prussian estates had wished for an armistice at 
least; but the Poles refused it. They would enter into a definitive agreement 
with the elector only if he would return to the old feudal dependence; his 
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alliance mth the Swedes was regarded by them as felony in the sense of the 
feudal law, to say nothing of the peculiar position which he occupied. If the 
elector would not abandon this alliance and submit again to the supremacy of 
the Poles, whom after all he had defeated, there was nothing left for him but 
to continue an alliance with Charles Gustavus, and once more to face the 
Poles with all the might at his command. King Charles X, oppressed on all 
sides, saw his salvation in a renewed combination with Brandenburg, and so 
agreed to the proposals which the elector made to him in favour of the sover- 
eignty of his dukedom. The subject had already been mooted before ; the 
king had never wished to enter upon it: now, however, he saw himself com- 
pelled by his plight to do so. The feudal relation enforced upon the elector 
had less significance for him now than formerly, inasmuch as his great ^plan 
was ruined by the invasion of the Eussians; his thoughts turned on peace 
with Eussia, and to effect this he reckoned upon the co-operation of Branden- 
burg. In the Treaty of Labiau (STovember 10th, 1656), he consented to aban- 
don the feudal connection and to substitute a league of alliance in its place. 


PRUSSIAN- ALLIANCE WITH SWEBEN 

This agreement has not a very prominent place in the confusing whirl of 
episodes of which the times are composed; for the establishment of Prussian 
political relations it is of high importance for all ages: for not alone did the 
king renounce all his own claims, but it was established that Prussia should be 
ma& separate from Poland forever. The elector and his successors were never 
again to enter into a similar relationship with Poland or any other power: 
they were to be supreme, absolute, and sovereign princes, and to enjoy all the 
rights of sovereign princes. Once again, the elector linked his fate with the 
decision of the war between Sweden and Poland, by w^hich yet another wide 
prospect was opened up to him. Great Poland signified its desire to be under 
his protection henceforward. Xo hope seemed to be too extravagant, for at 
this moment the Transylvanian troops broke into Poland under Prince Ed- 
kdezy: it was as if the old Bethlen Gd/bor, who had once belonged to the 
European coalition against Austria, had come to life again. Like Bethlen, 
George Ed>k6czy entered Hungary as the champion of the Protestants — as the 
restorer of this country's old-time freedom ; the products of his mines made 
him a rich man: he is known as one of the greatest opponents the order 
of the Jesuits has ever had. A successful expedition of Transylvanians and 
Swedes would have exercised a crushing and retrogressive effect upon Poland, 
as well as upon the stability of Austrian power. Brandenburg-Prussia also 
belonged to this combination at the time. 

Waldeck, whose sole efforts were always directed against the two powers, 
Austria and Poland, accompanied the king on the expedition. All-embracing 
as were the expectations based upon the campaign of 1667, the main results 
were of trifling significance. Certainly the alliance with Edkoczy was con- 
cluded ; but it led to no decision, for the Poles evaded every serious attempt 
to bring about a meeting. Edkdczy was not so easily satisfied as people as- 
sumed ; he was not for the king, and still less for the elector ; on the contrary, 
when Brzesc had been taken, he appeared to be very much inclined to con- 
clude an agreement with the Poles, especially as his country was threatened 
with a Tatar invasion; he offered Kang John Kasimir an alliance against 
Charles X, with whom he came to loggerheads. Xot only had the Poles noth- 
ing to fear from the alliance of Sweden and Transylvania, but it was of ser- 
vice to them in that Austria was thereby moved to make common cause with 
them; at the same time they found a new ally in Denmark. 
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THE TBIUMVIEATE 


Impatient to revenge the loss suffered at the last peace, and encouraged by 
the hostile intentions evidenced against the Swedes in every direction by the 
agency of the house of Austria and its influence, the Danes rose to a fresh 
attack upon this power. The participation of Denmark and Austria in the 
Polish affair may be regarded as the second great episode in this war, Charles 
Gustavus was compelled on the spot to turn his weapons from Poland to Den- 
mark; but he saw no misfortune in doing so. All over the world, people be- 
gan to regard him more and more as an object of fear ; 
for it was not held to be probable that the Danes 
would offer any opposition. It was even thought he 
would acquire possession of the Sound, and would be 
put in a position to set new armies in the field by 
raising duties so as to gain the mastery over northern 
Europe; he was in league with Mazarin and with 
' Cromwell. . This triumvirate threatened the existing 
dynastic relations of Europe ; an intention was formed 
of establishing in Germany an emperor who j^ould 
not come from the house of Austria, to supply the new 
vacancy. The elector of Brandenburg was still re- 
garded as one of her allies; should they prevail, he 
might hope to retain Great Poland, and even to 
conquer Silesia. But think of the consequences "that 
might ensue from this! The king was far away — ^he 
already saw himself exposed without aid to the hos- 
tilities of his enemies; under stress of this danger 
he had no scruples, abandoned as he was by the 
king, against abandomng his cause. It was impos- 
sible for him to suffer Denmark to be completely de- 
feated, or Sweden^s aspirations of supremacy in the 
Baltic (doubly oppressive at this juncture) to be re- 
alised. Still less could he brook that France and 
Sweden should control the German throne. The great 
march of general politics and the prospects to which 
they led drove him every day more and more on to 
the other side : it would naturally be more agreeable 
to him to see the imperial authority continue unbroken 
in the house of Austria than to see raised to this 
dignity one of his opponents, even his neighbour in 
Julich and Berg, the count palatine of Neuburg who 
was the competitor next favoured. That Sweden 
should dominate Poland had equally little interest 
for him, inasmuch as this power herself dispensed 
with his former dependence on her. All his present 
efforts were directed towards securing the recogni- 
tion of the independence of his dukedom from Po- 
land and from the otjier powers. At no cost would 
he any longer remain involved in the unstable internal concerns of Poland: 
besides, who could guarantee that the czar or the emperor would not take 
possession of the Polish throned What would become of him then? The 
considerable army which he possessed in the field gave weight and effec- 
tiveness to his representations. Nobody did such justice to his ideas as the 
leading men in the states-general, especialljr Jan de Witt, in other respects 
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an opponent of the house of Orange — which was so closely allied with 
Brandenburg — but a man of sufficiently wide perceptions not to regard the 
great political issues from this point of view. The interests of his own re- 
public demanded the independence of the Prussian coastlands from Sweden 
as well as from Poland, in order to secure the safety ot her trade in the Baltic 
and her connection with Eussia. 

Less determined was the declaration of the Danes; at first they were op- 
posed to the whole suggestion— it would not be well regarded by the subjects 
in Prussia, and in the future the protectorate of Poland would always put a 
certain check upon the elector; the points of grievance in the relations hith- 
erto subsisting might be redressed. The Brandenburg ambassador replied that 
Poland had abused her rights in an unbearable fashion, and made it impossi- 
ble to return to a subordinate relation which, once for all, with good reason, 
had been broken : the elector observed that he had rendered a service to Po- 
land; for it was owing to the resistance which at the beginning he offered to 
the Swedes, and which secured for him independence from them, that the 
Poles had been enabled to gather together and re-establish themselves in some 
measure. By this means the Danes were emboldened to tender their good ser- 
vices to the elector. Without doubt the favourable view of this policy en- 
tertained by Lisola, the ambassador of the house of Austria, contributed 
much to its success; because for this power everything depended on with- 
drawing the elector from the opposite side and from the alliance with an 
enemy. With the united co-operation of the allie<i powers, by which the 
Poles could hope to be defended from Sweden, it was brought about that the 
latter acquiesced in the condition which the elector made for his concurrence. 


THE TREATY OF WTEHEAU (1057 A.D ) 

After long negotiations, shrouded in the deepest secrecy, no suspicion of 
which reached the ears Of the French ambassador at the court, the Poles 
agreed at Wehlau on the 19th of September, 1657, that the elector, who on 
his part agreed to ally himself with them, should possess Prussia with its old 
boundaries, but with the right of supremacy under his absolute control and 
free from all burdens hitherto imposed upon it. The agreement applied both 
to himself and to his male descendents. These were practically the same stipu- 
lations as those accepted by the king of Sweden. But what a different signifi- 
cance it acquired by being acquiesced in by the Poles! The Swedish feudal 
supremacy had been imposed only latterly upon Prussia, while that of Poland 
was centuries old, and had been recognised by Eurbpe as an unquestionable 
relation based upon constitutional law. At the personal meeting at Bromberg 
which took place between the king and the elector, who now withdrew to the 
marks, we are confronted with an unexpected internal relation. Without 
doubt it was the work of the queen of Poland, Ludovica Gonzaga, and of the 
electress Luise: they were both peaceably intentioned, and had come to an 
understanding with each other. A few points of minor importance had still 
to be settled here, and new difficulties did not fail to arise ; but the main ob- 
ject — the recognition of the sovereignty — was established by form of oath in 
the open air. Such was the consequence of the change in the relative position 
of the world-powers. The feudal dependency which, after severe defeat, had 
been inflicted upon the masters of the order, and had been recognised by the 
last of them [Albert of Brandenburg, 1490-1568], who secularised himself and 
the country, was again thrown off, after the Poles on their side had not only 
suffered defeats, but had also fallen into difficulties out of which they could 
be extricated only by this admission. The abolition of the feudal relation had 
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been demanded by tbe duke of Prussia, who might still have proved very for- 
midable, as he was at the head of a considerable army and in alliance with the 
most distinguished enemy ; it was the price paid for his transference from this 
enemy to the European powers, which had come to an agreement with the 
Poles. Truly an achievement of far-reaching historical significance! The 
great German colony in the east, which owed its foundation to the long con- 
tinued efforts of the German nation, was thereby established in its original 
independence of the neighbouring powers — at all events, in so far that it 
acknowledged the elector of Brandenburg, duke of Prussia, as its head. For 
this prince himself, and 'for his house, what incalculable meaning lay in this 
achievement! In the midst of the large kingdoms which until now had im- 
posed their will upon them, and thwarted the development of a policy pecul- 
iar to their interest, the prince and his country now appear on an equal foot- 
ing, with equal rights, owing dependence to no one but themselves. It was 
the work of an able pilot who, in the political storm that rose around him, 
more than once changed his course and at last arrived safely in port. For the 
structure of the state, the value of what had been gained is immeasurable, in 
that it freed the elector from all consideration for the political future of Po- 
land; henceforward he could pursue his own objects.^ 

Charles X, now attacked by both Holland and Denmark, the latter of which 
had designs on Bremen and Verden, displayed indeed the most brilliant mili- 
tary qualities, drove the Danes from Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, even 
traversed the frozen belt to Funen, then by Langeland, Laaland, and Falster 
to Zealand, and compelled h^s opponents to the unfavourable Peace of Eoes- 
kilde (in Zealand) in 1668 ; but when, immediately afterwards, he broke this 
peace and attempted to conquer Denmark and Copenhagen, Frederick Wil- 
liam, with auxiliaries, marched against him into Holstein and even into Jut- 
land and Funen, where the troops of Brandenburg played a decisive part in 
the battle of Xyborg (1659). Charles X, relying on the assistance of Fi'ance, 
was still unbent when, in February, 1660, he was overtaken by an early 
death. The regency which governed for his young son hastened to conclude at 
Oliva, a monastery near Dantzic, on the 3rd of May, 1660, the peace which had 
already been initiated. The Wehlau Treaty with Poland was confirmed and 
guaranteed by the great powers. Henceforth, Frederick William was sov- 
ereign prince in Prussia. 


OPPOSITION OP THE ESTATES 

Xow, for the first time, Frederick William might turn his attention to 
amalgamating into one state the different provinces over which he ruled. It 
was the estates of the various districts which set themselves against the unity 
of the state. , By it their ^4iberty,^^ that is the unrestrained freedom with 
which they held sway in their circles, was endangered. Instead of ruling by 
the aid of the sovereign estates, the elector attempted to do so by means of his 
officials, and he chose these officials not merely from the narrow districts in 
which they were to labour — ^he also took them from ^Hhe stranger.” The es- 
tates vehemently opposed him ; but their day had gone by. Only those in * 
Cloves maintained their general position, after they had abandoned to the 
elector the right to raise and maintain troops in the country and to appoint 
officials ; the estates of Brandenburg and Prussia lost this right almost entirely. 
The prerogatives of the estates in Brandenburg were obsolete, their administra- 
tion was clumsy, and since, thanks to the new tax on commodities, the elector 
had little need of the grants of money from the estates, henceforth he seldom 
called them together, until gradually they fell into oblivion. 
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The struggle in Prussia was more severe. The Prussian estates were ac- 
customed to a certain share in the government, and showed themselves ill-dis- 
posed towards the severe order and discipline of Brandenburg. The example 
of the unbridled freedom of the Polish estates had a demoralising effect upon 
them. They had from the first maintained in the face of the Great Elector 
that Poland had not the powder to hand over the sovereignty to him without 
their acquiescence; and they therefore persisted in a defiant attitude tow^ards 
him ; the most eager party among them even entered into treacherous negotia- 
tions with Poland, and Poland w'as not disinclined to utilise the insubordina- 
tion of the Prussian estates for her own ends. At the head of the elector’s 
opponents stood the Schoppenmeister of Konigsberg, Hieronymous Eoth, and 
Colonel von Kalckstein. But when the elector had failed to attain his object, 
either by mildness or by threats, he took his measures with an iron hand. 
Eoth was accused of high treason and condemned to lifelong imprisonment 
(1662), during which he died unsubdued (1678). Kalckstein, who had ut- 
tered threats against the elector’s life, and had been imprisoned, but after- 
wards pardoned, fled to Poland, in defiance of his plighted word. In War- 
saw he gave himself out as a representative of the Prussian estates, and in 
their name and with vehement abuse of the elector demanded that Poland 
should resume her ancient rights. On this, Frederick William, through his 
ambassador, caused him to be secretly seizeci and conveyed out of the town ; 
when he was brought wrapped in carpet to Prussia, and his head struck off 
at Memel (1672). Henceforth, all resistance in the estates wms broken, and 
Frederick William was absolute monarch in his own state. If in this reckless 
method of procedure he resembled the type of the age, Louis XIV, yet ^the 
difference between the Prussian absolute rule and the French lay in this*; it 
served the state, but did not sacrifice it to its own vanity and selfishness ; and 
thus it was a blessing to the state whose unity it founded and which it freed 
from petty influences. 


•WAE WITH ERAlSrCE AOT SWEDEIST 

For twelve years Brandenburg enjoyed peace. It was not until 1672 that 
the Great Elector entered into the European struggle against Louis XIV, 
when, deaf to all enticements and promises of money on the part of the con- 
queror, he was the first of all the princes to hasten to the assistance of Hol- 
land, whose value for the liberty of Europe and the preservation of the Gospel 
he recognised. Hampered by the envy and disfavour of Austria, and attacked 
in Cleves and Westphalia by Louis XIV in full force, he found himself, in 1673, 
under the necessity of concluding with France the Peace of Vossem (near 
Brussels) ; but when, in 1674, the German empire entered into the war, he 
was speedily again on the Ehine, and this time with many more troops than 
he was pledged to put into the field — twenty thousand men. Then Louis XIV, 
by means of his influence in Sweden, roused a new enemy in the elector’s rear. 
In the winter of 1674, the Swedes from Hither Pomerania fell upon Further 
, Pomerania and Xeumark, as well as upon Ukermark, Priegnitz, and Havel- 
land. At first they behaved with moderation, but soon went about plunder- 
ing, burning, and wasting, as in the worst days of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and prepared to cross the Elbe and even to break into Altmark itself. 

The elector had gone into winter quarters on the Main. As soon as he was 
sufficiently prepared he started with the army, soon left the infantry, with 
the exception of a small, picked body, behind him, and appeared in Magde- 
burg on the 21st of June, 1675. Here he had the gates closed, that no news 
might precede him, and rested two days. Then, with only six thousand horse 
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and twelve hundred foot, forwarded on carts, he hurried on. On the 25th he 
took Bathenow, and thus divided the hostile army, which was posted from 
Havelberg to Brandenbui'g. The left wing of the Swedes made haste to cross 
the Bhine, which forms the old boundary of Havelland and the countship of 
Buppin and leaves only a few fordable places. At one of these, near Pehr- 
bellin in the province of Beilin, a sandy plateau full of fir woods, the elector 
compelled them to give battle, June 2Sth, 1675. With 5,600 horse, which 
alone had followed his lightning speed, and 13 cannon, he attacked the 
Swedes, 11,000 strong (4,000 on horseback, 7,000 on foot, and 38 cannon). 
At the very beginning he espied, with the keen eye of a general, an unoccu- 
pied hill, which commanded the battle-field; thither he hastened with the 
cannon. It was here that the fight was hottest ; here his faithful horsemen 
had to cut out a way for the elector himself from the midst of the foes who 
surrounded him ; here his master of ‘ the horse, Emanuel Froben, fell at his 
master^s side, and here the fate of the .day was gloriously decided for the 
Brandenburgers. 

The young power had conquered the Swedes, whose warlike renown had 
subsisted unshaken since the days of Gustavus Adolphus; the elector had per- 
formed the most glorious task which can fall to the lot of a soldier — ^he had 
freed his fatherland from foreign violence. Seven days later not a foe 
remained on the soil of the mark. The empire now declared war against Swe- 
den, while Denmark, covetous of Bremen and Yerden, which indeed were also 
Swedish, entered into an alliance with the Great Elector, as his contempora- 
ries already called him. 

Thus supported, Frederick William proceeded to an attack on the German 
provinces of Sweden. In 1676 almost all Pomerania, in 1677 Stettin, and in 
1678 Stralsund itself had been conquered. In order to bring the last-named 
town to surrender, the Brandenburg troops had been transported by Danish 
assistance to Bugen, being supported at the same time by the little fleet which 
the elector already had on the Baltic. Soon Greifswald also feU. Not a foot 
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of German land now remained to Sweden. Then, whilst Frederick William 
himself was iii Westphalia for the purpose of protecting Cleves against the 
advancing French, came the news that the Swedes had invaded Prussia from 
Livonia (November, 1678). With all speed, and in the bitterest winter 
weather, he set the army in Pomerania in motion, journeyed thither himself, 
although he was ill, and in January, 1679, held at Marienwerder a muster of 
his troops, which were nine thousand strong. The Swedes w^ere already in 
retreat. The elector had sledges collected from the whole neighbourhood, and 
on these he sent forward his infantry, hastened after the enemy, cut off his 
retreat by risking the direct way across the ice of the Frisches and the Kur- 
isches Haff, but overtook only the fragments of their flying army. Of sixteen 
thousand Swedes scarcely a tithe escaped the fearful cold and the eager pur- 
suit of the Brandenburg troops, which penetrated as far as the neighbourhood 
of Eiga. 

Thus the war had been brought to an end in all quarters. But the elec- 
tor’s allies had already, independently of him, concluded a peace with Louis 
XIV (at Nimeguen). Envy had induced Austria to leave her ally in the 
lurch. The fear to which expression is so well given in the so-called ^^Stra- 
lendorf judgment’’ (Stralendorf was imperial viccrchancellor in the days of 
John Sigismund) — ^^Itis to be feared that the Brandenburger will now be- 
come him whom the Calvinist and Lutheran mob yearn for” — ^grew with every 
success of the Great Elector, and entirely governed the Habsburg policy. 
Thus left alone against Louis XIV, who immediately occupied first Cleves, 
then Mark and Bavensberg, and laid siege to Minden, Frederick William 
could do nothing, and Louis demanded the restoration of all that had been 
taken from Sweden. Mournfully the elector at last acquiesced, uttering the 
wish that from him might descend the avengers who should repay the ou&age 
to his faithful allies. In the Peace of St. Germain, in 1679, he gave back to 
the Swedes all the conquered country wuth the exception of the strip on the 
right bank of the Oder, and thus Sweden continued to preserve her German 
territories. 


THB GEEAT ELEOTOE AND ATJSTEIA AND SPAIN 

In addition to this mortification the elector received another. In the year 
of his victory of Fehrbellin (1675), the dncal house of Liegnitz, Brieg, and 
Wohlau had become extinct, and in accordance wuth the old treaty of 1537 
these provinces also should have fallen to Brandenburg. But Austria de- 
manded them for herself as Bohemian fiefs, and marched into them without 
paying any heed to the legal claims of Brandenburg. It was openly said in 
Vienna, is not pleasing to the imperial majesty that a new Vandal empire 
should raise its flag on the Baltic.” More than this, the aid against the Turks 
several times offered by the elector in the distress of Austria which now en- 
sued,* was rejected because it was feared that the opportunity might be taken 
for a military occupation of those provinces. Full of anger with his allies, 
Frederick William directly after the Peace of St. Germain had allied himself 
with Louis XIV — an unnatural relation which did not long subsist. Spain, 
which still owed him a subsidy for the last war, he attacked by sea with his 
little fleet. Even before the war, Frederick William, who well knew the im- 
portance of a naval force, had begun to create himself a fleet with the aid of 
Dutch shipbuilders ; it then consisted of ten frigates which had already given 
the Swedes plenty of trouble. W'ith this fleet he made prize of various mer- 
chant vessels, but, on the other hand, it had failed to capture the plate fleet, 
which annually carried to Spain the treasures of the American mines, and the 
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ships of Brandenburg, driven by storms and pressed by a superior enemy, had 
to seek refuge in a Portuguese harbour. 

But when in the Turkish wars the emperor had need of aid from Branden- 
burg in order that he might completely recover Hungary, he surrendered to 
the elector the circle of Schwiebus (in the east of the province of Branden- 
burg) as an indemnity for the Silesian claims (1686), and also resigned to him 
a claim he liad on East Friesland, whereby Frederick William came into pos- 
session of Emden and Gretsyl as pledges. From here his ships went out to 
his colonies, for as early as 1683 he had occupied a strip on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, and had there erected the fort Gross-Friednchsburg; besides this, he 
had acquired from the Danes a port of the island of St. Thomas in the West 
Indies. But these colonies, founded in unfavourable places and soon threat- 
ened by the jealousy of the Dutch, had no future, and were already aba»U' 
doned by his second successor in 1721. 


WOEK AND CHAEACTEB OF THE GHEAT ELEOTOB , 

Thus Frederick William was ceaselessly active, even where circumstances 
proved too strong for his small forces. From Louis XIV, who was cast in such 
a different mould, he soon again fell off. In 1685 Louis had abrogated the 
Edict of Nantes, which secured toleration to the Huguenots, and had oppressed 
them in every possible way, in order to lead them back to the Catholic Church; 
for as he knew only one royal will, so he recognised only one faith in France. 
Far different was the Great Elector: ^^He first calls in the healing word into 
the disputes of the church and demands a general amnesty for all three con- 
fessions.” How could he have looked with indifferent eyes on the necessities 
of his co-religionists in France f By his Potsdam Edict he opened his territo- 
ries to the fugitives, who brought their industry and skill with them. Louis 
was already angered at this; but now the elector offered a helping hand to his 
wife’s nephew, William III of Orange, in the acquisition of the English 
throne, from which William, in collusion with the great nobles of England, 
was preparing to hurl his father-in-law, the Catholic James II. Louis XIV, 
who kept James II in his pay and in subjection, drew from these transactions 
fresh hatred against Frederick William, who bequeathed the execution of his 
plans, from which he was himself prevented by death, to his son, Frederick 
III. 

The Great Elector stands forth as the only really great ruler that Germany 
produced in the seventeenth century. It was by him that the melancholy 
Peace of Westphalia was first made to yield blessings to Germany. For when 
this peace dissolved the imperial form of government in Germany and made 
sovereign rulers of the princes, Frederick William was the first who in this 
capacity laboured for the good of Prussia and Germany ; to him Prussia owes 
it that the provincial distinctions vanished before the sense of belonging to 
one state, so that every man, whether he were of Cleves or of Brandenburg, 
of Pomerania or of East Prussia, felt himself to be a member of one whole, 
and thus he built up for Germany the new power which was to take the place 
of the decaying empire. By means of the alliances which he concluded in and 
beyond Germany, he, with his insignificant forces, opposed the overwhelming 
power of Louis XIV, and was thus enabled to prevent the preponderance of 
one realm in Europe. He was the first who stood forth against Louis in 1672 ; 
the last to retire from the battle-field before him in 1679. Well-versed in the 
often faithless and violent statecraft of his time, he understood how to make 
Ms infiuence felt on all occasions. He was no less great as a soldier; wit& 
slight materials he fbunded-a great state. 
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But the heroic figui’e of the Great Elector changes into that of the careful 
economist, when we consider Ms internal administration. Prudent and eco- 
nomical, he strengthened the resources of his country, and although he put a 
severe strain on the tax-paying forces of the population, yet their prosperity 
increased.^ For the cultivation of the soil, settlers were attracted into the de- 
populated villages, especially Dutch peasants, who might be regarded as the 
best teachers for the marks. By the reception of the French refugees, whom 
his son subsequently installed as a regular colony in Berlin, he advanced in- 
dustry, which was still in its infancy. By means of a regular postal service, 
and especially by the construction of roads and canals, he increased commu- 
nication and rendered it more easy. His principal work in this direction is 
the Friedrich-Wilhelms or Mullroser canal, which united the Oder and the 
Spree and, consequently, the Oder and the Elbe. And this man, whose mind 
embraced the greatest conceptions, whose ambassadors and court appeared on 

ceremonial occasions in all the dazzling 
splendour consonant with the custom of the 
age, at home was simple, unpretending, 
bourgeois, and childlike. In Potsdam he 
fished in the carp ponds, in the pleasure- 
grounds of Berlin he watered his tulixi- 
bulbs, raised the first cauliflowers in the 
marks, and himself carried home in cages 
the singing birds he had bought in the 
market. Though, as a political charactei’ 
he, like Gustarus Adolphus, was not ahvays 
free from reproach, in his home life he was 
full of a deep, genuine piety. In worthy, 
amiable fashion, he was seconded by the 
wife of his youth, ^Luise Henriette of 
Orange; his second wi*fe, Dorothea, also de- 
voted to him her careful solicitude. When 
he died (April 29th, 1688) he left behind 
him in north Germany a political power 
which, though not cohesive, was still so con- 
siderable — ^greater than modern Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden together — ^that to 
be a kingdom it lacked only the name. 


Prussia Becomes a Kingdom 


The Great Elector was succeeded by his 
son Frederick III. His father had rated his 
abilities as small, as even less than they 
were, and the two had not always been on 
the best of terms. Austria had contrived to 
use this disunion to the best advantage. In 
his distrust of his father, and because he 
Old Gkbman Gateway regarded an adherence to Austria as abso- 

lutely necessary, the electoral prince had let 
himself be beguiled into promising Austria the restoration of the circle of 
Schwiebus as soon as he should enter on his reign. In accordance with tMs 
agreement, when he became elector he actually did give back the circle of 
Schwiebus (1695), but refused to make at the same time a formal resignation 
of the Silesian dukedoms, as was demanded of him. In his foreign pokey he 
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at first followed in the track of his great father. In accordance with the lat- 
ter intention he supported William III at his landing in England, and it was 
the troops of Brandenburg which conducted this consolidator of English lib- 
erty and power to his palace of St. James. When Louis XIY began his third 
predatory war, that of the Palatinate (1688), and the emperor Leopold, occu- 
pied with the Turkish war, was at a loss how to defend the empire, Frederick 
III proved himself worthy of his father; and uniting Saxony, Hanover, and 
Hesse-Oassel in an alliance, like the Great Elector in former days, he ap- 
peared in person on the Ehine and conducted the taking of Bonn, into which 
the French had thrown themselves. 

Like his predecessors, he also cared for the enlargement of his state. But 
his most important achievement was the elevation of the electors of Branden- 
burg to be kings in Prussia, In this century of Louis XIV, an impulse 
towards splendour was, as has been said, manifested both at the greater and 
lesser courts, and to this no ruler was more susceptible than Frederick. It 
was only recently and, indeed, with Frederick’s assistance, that William HE 
of Orange and Frederick Augustus of Saxony had acquired kingly crowns, 
and the house of Hanover had a prospect of being raised to the Euglish throne. 
Frederick desired a similar splendour for his own country, which, since the 
time of his father, whom Louis XIV is said to have urged to make himself 
king, was already equal in power to at least the lesser kingdoms of Europe. 
Circumstances were just now peculiarly favourable to this long-prepared and 
much-desired step. About the year 1700 Europe was shaken by two mighty 
wars. In the north, Eussia under Peter the Great, Poland under Augustus 
11, and Denmark under Frederick IV had concluded an alliance against the 
young, heroically minded Charles XII of Sweden, who, with the impetuous mil- 
itary spirit of his ancestors, anticipating his enemies in the so-called Northern 
War (1700-1 721), rapidly humiliated one opponent after another. But in the 
south the war of the Spanish Succession was preparing. The elector was 
therefore in the fortunate position of seeing himself the object of universal 
solicitation; and since Austria was especially zealous in her efforts toobtam 
his friendship and his help, Frederick seized the occasion to obtain, in 
exchange for the promise of supporting the emperor in the struggle for Spain, 
the consent of Leopold to his own assumption of the royal title — not indeed in 
his German territories, as that seemed ont of the question, but in his extra- 
German, sovereign province, Prussia. Prince Eugene, who was not well dis- 
posed towards the Prussians, did indeed declare that the ministers who ad- 
vised his imperial majesty to accede to the assumption of the royal crown of 
Prussia were worthy of the hangman, but in Vienna the momentary advan- 
tage prevailed. And so at Konigsberg, on the 18th of January, 1701, Fred- 
erick set the royal crown on the heads of himself and his consort in the midst 
of the most tremendous pomp, and henceforth styled himself Frederick I, 
king in Prussia. It was only from the future that this step received its sig- 
nificance. ^^It was, said Frederick the Great, ^^as though by it he said to his 
successors, ‘ I have won for you a title ; make yourselves worthy of it. I have 
laid a foundation for your greatness; you must complete the work.’ 

It was in accordance with the king’s temper to surround the kingly crown 
with royal magnificence. He made Berlin his capital, which was laid out ac- 
cording to the measure of the future. Schluter’s splendid buildings rose — 
the royal castle, the arsenal, Charlottenbnrg; the long bridge was adorned 
with the statue of the Great Elector from the hand of the same artist. The 
town was extended by a whole new quarter, the Friedrichsstadt, and the fine 
street ^^XJnter den Linden^’ came into existence. The king’s consort, the 
clever, accomplished Sophie Charlotte of Hanover, the friend of the great 
scholar Leibnitz, vied with her husband in the encouragement of science and 
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art. The academy of science was founded in Berlin in 1711. But institu- 
tions of immediate benefit also came to life in Prussia; such was the Univer- 
sity of Halle (1694) beside which rose in the same place that pious work of 
Hermann August Francke, the orphan asylum. In accordance with his 
father^s grand conceptions, Frederick I also continued to permit religions 
liberty to prevail, and to be everywhere a protector of the Protestants. It 
must be confessed that in his love of display he forgot the old wise economy 
which had characterised almost all the Hohenzollerns: the country groaned 
under a heavy pressure of taxation, and whilst until 1697 Brandenburg had 
owed much to Eberhard von Danckelmann, who had ingratitude for his re- 
ward, Frederick's finances, under the influence of the clever but light-minded 
Kolb von Wartenburg, were brought to the verge of ruin. The king’s last 
years were also clouded by sickness and other severe dispensations. Fortu- 
nately, he had in his son a successor who was master in those very depart- 
ments of finance and administration which the father had neglected. 


The Father of Fbedebick: the Great 

Frederick William I (1713-1740) was the counterpart of his father: 
strictly simiile, soldierly, economical, and devoted only to the practical, he 
disdained the splendour which was then held necessary for a prince. In op- 
position to the immorality which prevailed in almost all courts, he desired to 
be a good, strict, generous housefather both in his own family and in his 
country ; not fashionable French trumpery and magnificence, but pious Ger- 
man morality should rule with him. In the mere force of character with 
which he set himself in opposition to the tendency of his age Frederick Wil- 
liam I showed himself great — greater still in the method and spirit in which 
he ordered the administration of his state. In 1723 he united all the different 
departments (supreme, finance, war, and demesne), into the General Direc- 
tory ; /like a great landowner he superintended everything himself ; he incul- 
cated economy in everything. Qwidqiiid vult, veliementer milt [whatever he 
d^ires he desires intensely] ; he sees all, concerns himself with all ; he is 
sterner than Charles XII and Czar Peter — so ran the reports of the foreign 
ambassadors at his court even in the early days of his government. Accord- 
ing to a design of his own, he created a bureaucracy which, simple, severe, 
but conscientious, like the king himself, formed the system of wheels in the 
machinery of state administration in which Frederick William’s great son 
himself found little to be altered. He simplified the judicial administration, 
stood forward for the rapid disposal of lawsuits, and made preparations to 
replace the ^^Eoman law which is confused and partly unsuitable to our own 
country,” by a special national code. Science, in so far as it was not, like 
medicine, directly useful, he did not promote; but, on the other hand, he 
spared neither trouble nor expense to improve the education of the people. 
Each of his subjects should be able to read the holy Scriptures, write what 
was required, and calculate. Thousands of village schools were opened, and 
the compulsory attendance which the king introduced furnished them with 
scholars. The foundation was laid for the regular system of popular instruc- 
tion in Prussia. 

In accordance with the views of his age, he sought to increase the industries 
and productiveness of his own country by strict exclusion and high taxation of 
foreign products. For instance, he forbade the wearing of garments made of 
fabrics which had not been prepared in the country, and with his family set 
a good example. He also improved agriculture, and, like his predecessors, 
invited foreigners into his land— for example, many Bohemians, who had beeia 
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compelled to leave their ovti cotmtry on account of religion ; but he derived 
a peculiar advantage from the reception of seventeen thousand citizens of 
Salzburg whom he settled in East Prussia, which had just been desolated by a 
frightful pest. Not as serfs, but as free peasants, they established themselves 
in the newly founded villages; the king was well aware ^^how noble a thing 
it is for subjects to glory in their liberty. But his endeavours to abolish the 
existing serfdom came to nothing, and he had to content himself with at least 
protecting the peasants from being expelled from their farms and frpm ex- 
treme opiiression. 

What he accomplished, he accomplished in a consciousness of the suprem- 
acy of the royal will, which endured no opposition. The absolute form of 
government, as the Great Elector had established it, in contrast to the dread- 
ful confusion of the estates, was brought by him into full play; he gave sta- 
bility (according to his own expression) 
to the sovereignty, and settled the crown 
firm ^^as a rock of bronze. For relax- 
ation he had recourse to hunting, of 
which he was passionately fond, paint- 
ing, turning, and the unrestrained simple 
evening society which is known by the 
name of the Tobacco College. Eager in 
his patriotism and terrible in his sudden 
bursts of anger, he made many a one 
feel the weiglit of his Spanish cane; but 
in his healthy mind he generally dis- 
cerned the just and useful, although he 
was not wanting in singularities. In 
his dealing with foreign powers he had 
little success. He attached himself to 
Austria with a zeal directed by an in- 
tention to keep faith and by patriotism } I ^ . 
towards the empire, and here his field- j 1 1 
marshal Von Grumbkow and the crafty ' [ 

Austrian ambassador Von Seckendorf j 

knew thoroughly well how to direct him, 

so that his sense of honour was often 

misused by the diplomatic arts of the ' i ' . 
time. / ' 

feedeeice: william i and his aemy 

His whole, often one-sided preference 
turned him to the army. His father, 

Frederick I, had also remained true to 
the example of the great founder of the 
state, in that he had unremittingly 
strengthened, improved, and drilled the 
army. Prince Leopold of Dessau, sur- 
viving in the popular recollection under 
the name of the ^^old Dessauer,” was 
the king’s most faithful assistant in the german Noble, Carryikg Banner op 
perfecting of the army. Under his Town 

leadership the Prussians had rendered 

decisive assistance at the battles of Blenheim and Turin, and had first made 
the name of the new kingdom respected. Frederick William I lived and 
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moved in Ms soldiers. Indeed Ms preference for Ms “blue cliildi*en^^ and 
for’^^ong knaves/^ in Ms love for whom he forgot even Ms economy, was won- 
derful ; but It was a very just idea that the little state could enforce its claims 
on the future only by means of a superior army. So he increased the army 
to eighty ‘three thousand men — a great parade for the little country, as many 
said mockingly; but later on, in his son’s hands, this became the effectual 
means to the greatest ends. The Prussian of&cers, all appointed by the king 
himself, and treated by Mm as comrades, formed a body of men who had not 
their equals for their devotion to their military superiors, for ability, training, 
and capacity for sacrifice. The nobility of the marks, hitherto so intractable, 
now, ;when educated in the king’s cadet school and accustomed to a strict obe- 
dience, became the first prop of the army, and consequently cff the state. The 
Prussian soldiers were looked upon as a pattern for Europe ; Leopold of Des- 
sau, a military gemus, introduced the bayonet, gave the infantry the disposi- 
tion in three members, which was generally adopted, and especially accustomed 
them, by continuous drilling and by the use of the iron ramrod, to the greatest 
rapidity in loading and fihmg, and so made them troops of inestimable value 
in deciding a battle. The training indeed was barbarous, and necessarily so, 
for only the smaller half of the army was composed of children of the country 
who were taken from the enlistment circles (cantons) set apart for the differ- 
ent regiments; the majority were foreigners, collected from the countries of 
all princes. Only an iron discipline could hold together this motley crowd, 
in which there was plenty of barbarism. 

* Prederick William I did not often engage in war. When he came to the 
throne the war of the Spanish Succession was just ending, and in the Peace of 
Utrecht to which he acceded he received from the Orange inheritance a part 
of the duchy of Gelderland. Twice after this he made use of his army. First 
it was against the Swedes. Charles XII had made a brilliant beginning to his 
career in the Northern War; he had in particular made King Augustus II of 
Poland feel the weight of his anger, and had forced unhappy Saxony to pay 
for the ambition of her elector. In the year 17 06 he had invaded Saxony, had 
fearfully bled it, and here in the heart of Germany had forced from Augustus 
II the Peace of Altranstadt (not far from Leipsic). Incidentally, faithful to 
the example of his great predecessor Gustavus Adolphus, he had interfered 
powerfully and successfully in behalf of the heavily oppressed Protestants in 
Silesia and Austria, Thereupon he had plunged into the deserts of Eussia, 
had been beaten at Pultowa by Peter the Great (1709), and had then wasted 
five valuable years among the Turks, whilst his enemies, Eussia., Poland, and 
Denmark, attacked his country on all sides. In 1713, as Hither Pomerania 
was threatened by Eussia and Denmark, the Swedish regency in the absence 
of Charles XII had itself requested King Frederick William, as a neutral 
power, to occupy the country. But as the commandant at Stettin would not 
hand over the town without a special order from his king, Saxons and Eus- 
sians .had conquered it by force of arms; but had afterwards resigned it to 
Frederick William for 400,000 thalers, to defray war expenses. When 
finally Charles XII returned from the Turks (1714), he would hear nothing of 
this whole transaction, nor of the repayment of that sum. Frederick Wil- 
liam, therefore, went over to the enemies of the Swedish king, though he 
had a high respect for him personally. In conjunction with the Danes he 
immediately besieged him in Stralsund and took the city. Charles himself 
escaped with difficulty. Even before he met his end at the Norwegian border 
fortress of Frederikshald, in 1718, the power of Sweden had fallen to pieces. 
The Prussians once more occupied HitW Pomerania, with Eugen and Stral- 
sund. 

George I, who since 1714 had been king of England, but was still in Ms 
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heart a far more zealous Hanoverian, bought for his hereditary territories the 
Swedish districts of Bremen and Verden, which had been occupied by Den^ 
mark and which he acquired permanently by the Peace of Stockholm in 1719, 
On the other hand Denmark obtained for herself the portion of Schleswig- 
Holstein which belonged to the house of Holstein-Gottorp, to which Charles 
XII was related by marriage.^ In accordance with the Peace of Stockholm of 
1720, Hither Pomerania as far as the Peene fell to Prussia; only the farthest 
point of the province, with Greifsw''ald, Stralsund, and the island of Eiigen 
(afterwards called New Pomerania), still remained Swedish (until 1814). 
Frederick William especially rejoiced over the acquisition of Stettin, for 
through this maritime city he had obtained a footing on the sea which would 
allow of participation in the commerce of the whole world. Thus, then, the 
one power which had intruded itself into the Thirty Years’ War, was if not 
entirely expelled trom German territory at least rendered harmless, and this 
had been accomplished chiefly by the Prussian arms. On the other hand, it 
was an undeniable fact that under the bold rule of Peter the Great a decided 
advance had been gained by Eussia, who had received most of the Baltic prov- 
inces — Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, and Ingermanland — ^resigned by Sweden in 
the Peace of Nystadt (1721) ; she was moreover toeady preparing the way for 
dominion in Courland: Eussia was now a great power, and was acquiring in 
Sweden’s place a threatening preponderance in the north of Europe. They 
were for the most part Germans — often mere desperate adventurers who, as 
generals and statesmen, assisted to found the new great state. 


THE WAB OF THE POLISH StTCOESSIOK (1733-1735 A D ) 

The second war in which Frederick William I engaged was the war of the 
Polish Succession (1733-1735; final peace not till 1738). After the death of 
Augustus II (1733), Cardinal Fleury, the minister of Prance, endeavoured to 
recover the Polish crown for the father-in-law of his young sovereign, Louis 
XY, Stanislaus Leszcynski, whom Charles XH had on a former occasion caused 
to be elected king of Poland. The electors of Mainz, Cologne, the Pali.tinate, 
and Bavaria were on his side. On the other hand, Austria and Eussia sup- 
ported Frederick Augustus II of Saxony, the former on condition that Saxony 
should recognise the Pragmatic Sanction, the latter with the proviso that 
Courland, hitherto a Polish fief, should be handed ovp to Eussia on the ex- 
tinction, then imminent, of the German ducal house of Kettler, A Eussian 
army advanced on Dantzic, which at this time belonged to Poland, and com- 
pelled it to capitulate ; later on twelve thousand men marched through Silesia, 
Bohemia, and Franconia, as far as the Ehme. Thus the new great power 
began to play a part on German soil. Once again the veteran Eugene of Sa- 
voy proceeded to the upper Ehine with an army to which the Prussian king 
sent an auxiliary corps. His old opponent, Yillars, led the French. How- 
ever, no sanguinary encounter took place; France withdrew her demands: 
but Stanislaus Leszcynski received as compensation the duchy of Lorraine, 
which subsequently, at his death (1766), fell by virtue of the treaty to Prance. 
The young duke of Lorraine, Francis Stephen, who since 1736 had been the 
consort of the emperor’s daughter, Maria Theresa, was indemnified with Tus- 
cany. On her part France recognised the Pragmatic Sanction. Thus was 
Lorraine torn from the empire in the interests of the Austrian family. 

* The eldest sister of Charles XII had married Frederick IV of Schleswig-Holstein-Gottorp 
She died before her brother, leaving a son, Charles Frederick On the death of Charles XII, 
Charles Frederick’s claims to the Swedish throne were set aside in favour of Charles Xll’a 
younger sister, Uhica Eleonora, who became queen of Sweden (1718), 
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King Frederick William, who in this instance as on previous occasions had 
adhered faithfully to the emperor, and had shown more patriotism than any 
other prince, had previously been encouraged to hope for the acquisition of the 
duchy of Berg, soon to become vacant by the expected extinction of the pala- 
tine house of ISTeuburg. But the emperor obtained its preservation to the 
palatine electorate and the palatine house of Sulzbach, which was next in suc- 
cession to the Palatinate, and at the end of the 
war Frederick William saw himself deceived in 
his hopes, nay, more, wilfully and insultingly 
passed over. Like the Great Elector he too hoped 
for an avenger, and looked for one in his son, the 
crown prince Frederick. 


THE Kma AND THE OEOWN PBINOE EBEDEEIOK 

The king’s relations with his son at an earlier 
day had been anything but cordial. Indeed, there 
is scarcely a more singular chapter in history than 
the story of old Frederick William’s treatment of 
his prospective heir. At least one of the tales 
that have found currency must be retold here; 
namely, the famous incident through which the 
life of a comrade of the prince was sacrificed and 
the life of Frederick himself endangered. This 
incident will bring out in strong relief the dom- 
ineering, despotic character of the king, — who 
nevertheless always acted, when not under stress 
of temper, on what he conceived to be the dictates 
of conscience and a love of justice. It appears that 
Frederick William had so exasperated his son that 
the future hero of the Seven Years’ War determined 
to forfeit his inheritance and escape secretly to 
England, where, it was rumoured, he intended to 
espouse Anne, the princess royal. 

The greatest circumspection had been used to 
conceal the correspondence with England ; and in 
fact the letters from London were forwarded by a 
commercial house in that city, under cover, to a magistrate held in high esteem, 
and a man the least calculated to meddle with political intrigues; but he had 
been assured that the correspondence related purely to private affairs and 
commercial subjects. The magistrate put the letters he i*eceived, and which 
were addressed to a merchant at Berlin, into- the post-office ; the merchant 
opened his cover, and found enclosures to the address of one of the aides-de- 
camp of the prince, both of whom were also confidants and favourites. These 
last had nothing further to do but to take off a cover, and deliver the letters 
to their intended destination. The despatches from Berlin to London were 
forwarded in an inverse order, so that the merchant at Berlin supposed these 
letters to relate to the pecuniary concerns of some of the young prince’s house- 
hold in Franconia, and believed the correspondence to be pursued agreeably 
to the advice of the magistrate of Ifuremberg. 

The magistrate at length, however, conceived some uneasiness on the sub- 
ject, and became somewhat scrupulous: he was at a loss to imagine why two 
commercial houses should choose so circuitous a route for the discussion of 
fair and honourable proceedings, which for the most part must be supposed to 
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require despatch.. His scruples soon became suspicions, next apprehensions, 
and at length ended in a breach of trust. He opened a packet that came from 
Berlin, and by a singular fatality it contained the plan for the prince’s escape, 
and the steps that had been taken to ensure its success. It would be difficult 
to describe the alarm of the merchant on finding himself implicated in so 
serious an affair. It appeared to him that the most effectual way of securing 
his own safety was to send the letter to the king of Prussia, accompanied with 
the disclosure of all that had passed between himself and the two commercial 
houses. 

Frederick William observed the most profound secrecy respecting this dis- 
covery, but took effectual measures for seizing the prince at the moment of 
his escape. The king went once a year, on fixed days, into the provinces, for 
the purpose of reviewing his troops. During his journey into Westphalia, he 
slept one night with his suite in a small village a short league distant from the 
frontiers of Saxony. In this village the young prince and his attendants slept 
in a barn on some straw; and from this village he was to make his escape, 
about midnight, in a cart that was to come from Saxony and meet them ai 
that time near a certain tree in a field. As on these occasions it was customary 
for the king to set out early, he naturally went early to bed ; and the fatigues 
of the day gave reason to hope that every eye would be closed by midnight. 
The prince accordingly left the barn while all around him seemed ]perfectly 
quiet ; even the sentinels made as if they did not perceive him ; and he arrived 
without accident at the fatal tree : but here no cart appeared, different patrols 
having stopped and detained nearly half an hour the man who conducted it; 
and when it at length arrived, and the prince was getting into it, the same 
patrols again made their appearance and stopped him. Frederick, perceiving 
himself surrounded, leaned upon his hand against the tree, and suffered his per- 
son to be seized and conducted back to the village without pronouncing a sin- 
gle syllable. Frederick William conducted his son to Berlin as a state prisoner, 
and had him confined in the palace of the prince of Prussia, while Katte [one of 
his attendants] was thrown into a dungeon. Different circumstances con- 
vinced the king that his eldest daughter was concerned in the intended escape ; 
and he punished her by beating her with his stick, and kicking her so violently 
that she would have been precipitated from the window to the pavement if her 
mother had not held her by the petticoats. 

Frederick William resolved that his son should perish on the scaffold. 
^^He will always be a villain,^’ said he, ^^and I have three other sons of better 
qualities than he.” It was in this temper of mind that he ordered his minis- 
ters of state to put the prince on his trial. This order was a source of infinite 
perplexity to the ministers, since they knew not what means to devise to save 
the heir to the throne. One of them found at least a pretence that exempted 
him from being one of the judges in this affair: he represented to his majesty 
that, the prince being an officer, his crime was consequently aggravated, and 
that he ought to be tried by a council of war; and the rather as the empire in 
that case would have no right of interference, the laws of the empire not ex- 
tending to the discipline of the army. 

Frederick William, unable to reply to these suggestions, but irritated by 
the occurrence of obstacles and suspecting his ministers of the desire to defeat 
his purpose, told them they were a pack of scoundrels; that he understood 
their project; but that, in despite of them, his son should suffer death, and 
that he should have no difficulty in finding among his officers men who were 
more attached to the true principles of the government. He accordingly ap- 
pointed a council of war, composed of a certain number of generals, under 
the presidency of the prince of Anhalt-Dessau, known by the name of Anhalt 
with the Mustaches, the same who is often mentioned in the wars of Freder- 
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ick, and who in 1733 at the head of six thousand Prussians, succeeded in com- 
pelling the French to raise the siege of Turin* Frederick was tried at this 
tribunal ; and, when sentence was about to be passed, the president, with his 
formidable mustaches, rose and declared that, on his honour and conscience, 
he, for his part, perceived no cause for passing sentence of death on the ac- 
cused prince, and that none among them had a right to pass such a sentence , 
then, drawing his sword, he swore he would cut off the ears of any man w^ho 
should differ from him in opinion. In this manner he collected the suffrages, 
and the prince was unanimously acquitted. Frederick William, rendered fu- 
rious by this decision, substituted another council of war, which consisted of 
men of timid and docile tempers, w'ho had no will but his own. 

Seckendorf now perceived the prince’s fate to be inevitable, without immed- 
iate assistance; and persuaded himself that, having rendered one essential ser- 
vice to the house of Austria in preventing a dangerous alliance, he should 
render it a second of no smaller importance if in the name of that house he 
should save the future king of Prussia, and thus attach himself to his em- 
ployers by the bonds of affection and gratitude. To this effect, he undertook 
to suppose orders which had not had time to reach him, and in the name and 
on the part of the emperor demanded a private audience that Frederick Wil- 
liam did not dare refuse. In this audience he announced, in the name of chief 
of the empire, that it was to the empire itself Prince Frederick belonged, and 
that he in consequence made requisition of the maintenance of the rights and 
laws of the Germanic body: he insisted that the accused should have been 
delivered up, together with the official charges existing against him, to thi^ 
body ; and finally declared that the person of his royal highness Prince Fred- 
erick, heir to the throne of Prussia, was under the safeguard of the Germanic 
empire. This was a terrible stroke for Frederick William: he dared not 
bring on himself the resentment of all the states of the empire at once, and 
thus involve himself in a destructive war. He was, therefore, obliged to 
yield, notwithstanding his ferocious choler and unrelenting temper. 

The life of the prince w’as saved, but he was still detained a state prisoner 
for an indefinite period. He had been previously stripped of his uniform and 
dressed in a grey coat, such as is worn by the councillors of war. In this at- 
tire he was conducted to the fortress of Kiistrin, in Pomerania.*' 

Meantime Frederick William was obliged to content himself with exacting 
what he called justice from a minor offender. The council had decreed that 
Ratte should be imprisoned for two years (or, as some authorities say, for 
life) ; but the king overruled this finding, and imposed the death penalty. 
The curious moralising with which he accompanied this verdict is worth quot- 
ing, as throwing a striking side-light on the character of the man. The shrewd 
commentary of Carlyle will appropriately finish the picture.^ 

Frederick William asserts, then: 

That Fattens crime amounts to high-treason (crimen leBscemc^estatza), that the rule is, Mat 
jnstiUa, et pereat mundus ; — and that, in bnef, Katte’s doom is, and is hereby declared to be, 
Death, Death by the gallows and hot pincersds the usual doom of Traitors , but bis Maj esty v ill 
say m this case, Death by the swoid and headsman simply; certain circumstances moving the 
royal clemency to go so far, no faithei And the Court-Martial has straightway to appiise 
^tte of this same, and so doing, “shall say, That his Majesty is sorry for Katte, but that it 
is better he die than that justice depart out of the world.” i 

PRiBnEiCH Wilhelm:. 

(Wusterhausen, 1st November, 1780.) 

Tbis [says Carlyle] is the iron doom of Katte ; which no prayer or influ- 
ence of mortal will avail to alter, —lest justice depart out of the world. Katte’s 
Father is a General of rank, Commandant of Konigsberg at this moment; 
Katte^'s^ Grandfather by the Mother’s side, old Fieldmarshal Wartensleben, us 
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0 j man in good favour with. Prederich Wilhelm, and of high esteem and mark 
in his country for half a century past. But all this can effect nothing. Old 
Wartensleben thinks of the Daughter he lost; for happily Katte^s Mother 
is dead long smce. Old Wartensleben writes to Predench Wilhelm; his 
mournful Letter, and Prederieh Wilhelm’s mournful but inexorable answer, 
can be read in the Histories; but show only what we already know. 

Katte’s Mother, Pieldmarshal Wartenrieben’s Daughter, died in 1706; 
leaving Katte only two yeai’S old. He is now twenty-six; very young for 
such grave issues ; and his fate is certainly very hard. Poor young soul, he 
did not resist farther, or quarrel with the inevitable and inexorable. He lis- 
tened to Chaplain Muller of the Gens-d’Armes ; admitted profoundly, after his 
fashion, that the great God was just, and the poor Katte sinful, foolish, only 
to be saved by miracle of mercy ; and piously prepared himself to die on Diese 
ternis. There are three Letters of his to his Grandfather, which can still be 
read, one of them in Wilhelmina’s Book, the sound of it like that of dirges 
borne on the wind. Wilhelmina evidently pities Katte very tenderly; in her 
heart she has a fine royal-maiden kind of feeling to the poor youth. He did 
heartily repent and submit ; left with Chaplain Muller a Paper of pioiK con- 
siderations, admonishing the Prince to submit. These are Katte’s last em- 
ployments in his prison at Berlin, after sentence had gone forth. 


OAELYLE DESCEIBES KATTE’S END (NOVEMBER 6th, 1780) 

On Sunday evening, 6th November, it is intimated to him, unexpectedly at 
the moment, that he has to go to Custrin, and there die; — carriage now waiting 
at the gate. Katte masters the sudden flurry ; signifies that all is ready, then ; 
and so, under charge of his old Major and two brother Officers, who, and 
Chaplain Muller, are in the carriage with him, a troop of his own old Cavalry 
Eegiment escorting, he leaves Berlin (rather on sudden summons) ; drives all 
night, towards Custrin and immediate death. Words of sympathy were not 
wanting, to which Katte answered cheerily ; gnm faces wore a cloud of sor- 
row for the poor youth that night. Chaplain Muller’s exhortations were fer- 
vent and continual; and, from time to time, there were heard, hoarsely melo- 
dious through the damp darkness and the noise of wheels, snatches of 
“ devotional singing, ” led by Muller. 

It was in the grey of the winter morning, 6th November 1730, that Katte 
arrived in Custrin Garrison. He took kind leave of Major and men ; Affieu, 
my brothers; good be with you evermore! — And, about nine o’clock, he is on 
the road towards the Eampart of the Castle, where a scafCold stands. Katte 
wore, by order, a brown dress exactly like the Prince’s ; the Prince is already 
brought down into a lower room, to see Katte as he passes (to “see Katte 
die,” had been the royal order; but they smuggled that into abeyance) ; and. 
Katte knows he shall see him. Paithful Muller was in the death-car along 
with Katte; and he had adjoined to himself one Besserer, the Chaplain of the 
Garrison, in this sadvfunction, since arriving. Here is a glimpse from Bes- 
serer, which we may take as better than nothing : 

“His (Katte’s) eyes were mostly directed to God; and we (Muller and I), 
on our part, strove to hold his heart up heavenwards, by presenting the exam- 
ples of those who had died in the Lord,— as of God’s Son himself, and Ste- 
phen, and the Thief on the Cross,— till, under such discoursing, we approached 
the Castle. Here, after long wistful looking about, he did get sight of his be- 
loved Jonathan, “Eoyal Highness the Crown-Prince,” at a window in the cas- 
tle ; from whom he, with the politest and most tender expression, spoken in 
Prench, took leave, with no little emotion of sorrow.” 
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President Miincliow and the Commandant were with the Prince; whose 
motions one may fancy, but not describe. Seldom did any Prince or man 
stand in such a predicament. Vain to say, and again say: ^^In the name of 
God, I ask you, stop the execution till I write to the King ’ Impossible 
that; as easily stop the course of the stars. And so here Katte comes; cheer- 
ful loyalty still beaming on his face, death now nigh. Fardonnez-moi^ mon 
Cher Katte ! cried Prederich in a tone : Pardon me, dear Katte ; O, that this 
should be what I hare done for you! Death is sweet for a prince I love so 

well, said Katte, La mart est douce pour un 8% aimahle Prince ^ V ^md fared on, — 
round some angle of the Portress, it appears; not in sight of Prederich; who 
sank into a faint, and had seen his last glimpse of Katte in this world. 

The body lay all day upon the scaffold, by royal order ; and was buried at 
night obscurely in common churchyard ; friends, in silence, took mark of the 
place against better times, — and Katte ’s dust now lies elsewhere, among that 
of his own kindred. 

^^Kever was such a transaction before or since, in Modern History,” cries 
the angry reader: cruel, like the grinding of human hearts under millstones, 
like — ” Or indeed like the doings of the gods, which are cruel, though not 
that alone?® 


eeconciliation; the end oe eeedeeiok: william: 

Frederick was for a time kept under strict watch, but gradually this was 
relaxed, and ultimately the prince was released, and father and son were fully 
reconciled. «■ 

The marriage of Frederick in a short time succeeded his liberation; his 
sister, the duchess of Brunswick, by dint of reasoning, and the most affec- 
tionate entreaty, having at length prevailed on him to gi^atify the king in a 
favourite project. He accordingly espoused Elizabeth Christina, daughter 
to Duke Ferdinand Albert, of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel.<^ The marriage was 
entered into much against the inclinations of the prince, and it brought noth- 
ing but unhappiness to the future king. But the domineering father had 
had his way.<^ 

When, broken in his powerful physical and mental forces, Frederick Wil- 
liam died, on the 31st of May, 1740, he left his heir an efficient army of 83,000 
men, a state treasure (not counting uncoined silver) of 9,000,000 thalers, and 
a state of some 2,250,000 inhabitants. Frederick William had brought the 
revenues of the state from 3,500,000 to 7,000,000 thalers. Berlin had at this 
time about 100,000 inhabitants.® 





CHAPTER III. 

THE EARLY YEARS OP PREDEEIOE H 
[moAm A D ] 

At tlie death of Frederick William I in May, 1740, Frederick was only 
twenty-eight years of age; his essentially active mind, excited still more by 
incessant application to the sciences, and by constant communication with 
learned men, was adapted for the most profound subjects of research. The 
study of history had transported his thoughts far beyond the narrow confines 
of his own times, and had instilled within him the most elevated ideas of the 
dignity of kings, of which his first acts as sovereign gave immediate evidence. 
It was soon shown that he was resolved to be his own ruler ; his activity in the 
administration of affairs, the attention he "devoted to all subjects, from those 
of the most grave import down to those of the most trivial nature, Ms sacrifice 
of rest and pleasure, the strict distribution of his hours, so that not one should 
be lost in inactivity— all this excited the greatest astonishment in those of his 
court, who had never heard of, or been accustomed to witness their sovereigns 
imposing upon themselves so many sacrifices for the government of their domin- 
ions. The extraordinary effect thus produced is very aptly described by a 
resident an;bassador when writing to his own court. order to give you a 
correct idea of the new reign, he says, is only necessary to state that the 
king positively does all the work himself, wMlst Ms prime minister has noth* 
ing to do but to issue forth Immediately from the cabinet the commands he 
receives, without ever being consulted upon the subject. Unfortunately, 
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there is not one at the king^s court who possesses his confidence, and of whose 
iufiuence one might avail oneself in order to follow up with success the neces- 
sary preliminaries ; consequently, an ambassador is more embarrassed here 
than at any other court.” In truth, the policy introduced by France into 
Europe, which consisted in envenoming aU relations of sovereigns between 
each other, by employing every art of cunning and espionage in order to dis- 
cover the projects of foreign courts, even before they had been matured by 
those courts themselves, could not be brought to bear against Frederick II; 
for he weighed over every plan within the silence of his own breast, and it 
was only in the moment of its execution that his resolution was madeknown.^ 


CARLYLE ON THE OPENING OP ERBDERIOH'S REIGN 

The idea of building up the Academy of Sciences to its pristine height, or 
far higher, is evidently one of those that have long lain in the Crown Prince’s 
mind, eager to realise themselves. Immortal Wolf, exiled but safe at Mai burg, 
and refusing to return in Friedrich Wilhelm’s time, had lately dedicated a 
Book to the Crown Prince ; indicating that perhaps, under a new Eeign, he 
might be more persuadable. Frederick makes haste to persuade ; instructs 
the proper person, Eeverend Herr Eeinbeck, Head of the Consistorium at 
Berlin, to write and negotiate. All reasonable conditions shall be granted ” 
the immortal Wolf, — and Frederick adds with his own hand as Postscript: 

^^I request you [ihn] to use all dili- 
gence about Wolf. 

A man that seeks truth and loves 
it, must be reckoned precious in any 
human society ; and I think you w'lil 
make a conquest in the realm of truth 
if you persuade Wolf hither again,” 
This is of date June 6th : not yet 
a week since Frederick came to be 
King. The Eeinbeck- Wolf negotia- 
tion -which ensued can be read in 
Busching by the curious. It repre- 
sents to us a creaky, thrifty, long- 
headed old Herr Professor, in no 
haste to quit Marburg except for 
something better: obliged to wear 
woollen shoes and leggings”; ^^bad 
at mounting stairs”; and otherwise 
needing soft treatment. Willing, 
though with caution, to work at an 
Academy of Sciences; — but dubious 
if the French are so admirable as they 
seem to themselves in such operations. Veteran Wolf, one dimly begins to 
learn, could himself build a German Academy of Sciences, to some pur- 
pose, if encouraged. This latter was probably the stone of stumbling in that 
direction. Veteran Wolf did not get to be President in the new Academy of 
Sciences; but was brought back, streets all in triumph,” to his old place at 
Halle ; and there, with little other work that was heard of, but we hope in 
warm shoes and without much mounting of stairs, he lived peaceably victO' 
rious the rest of his days. 

Frederick’s thoughts are not of a German home-built Academy, but of a 
French one ; and for this he already knows a builder ; has silently had him 
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in his eye, these two years past, — ^Voltaire giving hint, in a Letter. Builder 
shall be that sublime Maupertuis; scientific lion of Pans, ever since his feat 
in the Polar regions, and the charming I^arrative he gave of it. What a 
feat, what a book I ” exclaimed the Parisian cultivated circles, male and female, 
on that occasion; and Maupertuis, with plenty of bluster in him carefully sup- 
pressed, assents in a grandly modest way. His Portraits are in the Print- 
shops ever since ; one very singular Portrait, just coming out (at which there is 
some laughing) : a coarse-featured, blusterous, rather triumphant-looking man, 
blusterous, though finely complacent for the nonce ; in copious dressing-gown 
and fur cap ; comfortably squeezing the Earth and her meridians flat (as if he 
had done it), with his left hand; and with the other, and its outstretched 
finger, asking mankind, Are not you aware, then? ” — Are not we! ” answers 
Yoitaire by and by, with endless waggeries upon him, though at present so 
reverent. Frederick, in these same days, writes this Autograph ; which who 
of men of lions could resist? 


To MoNSIETIB DB J^fAUPEBTIIIS AT PARIS: 

" [No date*— dateable June, 1740. j 

My heait and my inclination excited in me, from the moment I mounted the throne, t.he 
desne of having you here, that you might put our Berlin Academy into the shape you alone 
are capable of giving it Come then, come and mseit into this wild ciabtiee the graft of the 
Sciences, that it may bear fruit. You have sho\\ n the Figuie of the Eaitli to mankind ; show 
also to a King how sweet it is to possess such a man as you. 

Monsieur de Maupeituis , — Voire irh<i<ffecUonne, 

Fr^sdiiric. 

This Letter,-— how could Maupertuis prevent some accident in such a case? 
— ^got into the Newspapers, glorious tor Frederick, glorious for Maupertuis; 
and raised matters to a still higher pitch. Maupertuis is on the road,, and we 
diall see him before long. 


And Lvery One shall get to Seaven in his ovm Way 

Here is another little fact which had immense renown at home and abroad, 
in those summer months and long afterwards. 

June 22nd, 1740, the GeistUche Deparfenient (Board of Eeligion, we may 
term it) reports that the Eoman-Catholic Schools, which have been in use 
these eight years past, for children of soldiers belonging to that persuasion, 
^^are, especially in Berlin, perverted directly in the teeth of Eoyal Ordinance, 
1732, to seducing Protestants into Catholicism^^: annexed, or ready for an- 
nexing, the specific Eeport of Fiscal-General to this effect — ^upon which, 
what would it please his Majesty to direct us to do? 

His Majesty writes on the margin these words, rough and ready, which we 
give with all their grammatical blotches on them ; indicating a mind made up 
on one subject, which was much more dubious then, to most other minds, 
than it now is: 

Beligionen Mxisen \musseiii\ aUe Tollenrt \iolerirf\ loerden md Mus 
der Fiscal nuhr \nur~\ das Auge daranf liahen, das [tos] Iceine der andern 
abrug Tube \AVbruch thue^ den {denn’] liter mus ein jeder nach seiner 

Fasson Selich \Fagonsel%g'] werdeti.” 

Which in English might run as follows: 

All Eeligions must be tolerated [Tollerated] , and the Fiscal must have an 
eye that none of them make unjust encroachment on the other; for in this 
Country every man must get to Heaven in Ms own way.^^ 
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Wonderful words; precious to the then leading spirits, and which (the 
spelling and grammar being mended) flew abroad over all the world ; the en- 
lightened Public everywhere answering his Majesty, once more, with its loudest 
^^Bravissimo^^ on this occasion. With what enthusiasm of a^niring wonder, 
it is now difihcult to fancy, after the lapse of sixscore years. And indeed, in 
regard to all these worthy acts of Human Improvement which we are now 
concerned with, account should be held (were it possible) on Frederick’s be- 
half, bow extremely original, and bright with the splendour of new gold, they 
then were; and how extremely they are fallen dim, by general circulation, 
since that. Account should be held ; and yet it is not possible, no human 
imagination is adequate to it, in the times we are now got into. 

Free Fress, and Newsfpa^pers the hest Instructors 

Toleration, in Frederick’s spiritual circumstances, was perhaps no great 
feat to Frederick; but what the reader hardly expected of him was Freedom 
of the Press, or an attempt that way. From England, from Holland, Fried- 
rich had heard of Free Press, of ITewspapers the best Instructors: it is a fact 
that he hastens to plant a seed of that kind at Berlin; sets about it ^^on the 
second day of his reign,” so eager is he. Berlin had' already some meagre 
Intelligem-Blatt (Weekly or Thrice-Weekly Advertiser), perhaps two; but it 
is real Newspaper, frondent with genial leafy speculation, and food for the 
mind, that Frederick is intent upon; a Literary -Political Newspaper,” or 
were it even two Newspapers, one French, one German ; and he rapidly makes 
the arrangements for it ; despatches Jordan, on the second day, to seek some 
fit Frenchman. Arrangements are soon made ; a Bookselling Printer, Haude, 
Bookseller once to the Prince-Eoyal, is encouraged to proceed with the im- 
proved German article, Mercury or whatever they called it ; vapid Formey, a 
facile pen, but not a forcible, is the Editor sought out by Jordan for "the 
French one. And, in short. No. 1 of Formey shows itself in print within a 
month ; and Haude and he, Haude picking up some grand Editor in Hamburg, 
do their best for the instruction of mankind. 

In not many months, Formey, a facile and learned but rather vapid gentle- 
man, demitted or was dismissed; and the Journals coalesced into one, or split 
into two again; and went I know not what road, or roads in time coming, — 
none that led to results worth naming. Freedom of the Press, in the case of 
these Journals was never violated, nor was any need for violating it. Gen- 
eral Freedom of the Press Frederick did not grant, in any quite OfiBlcial or 
steady way ; but in practice, under him, it always had a kind of real existence, 
though a fluctuating, ambiguous one. And we have to note, through Freder- 
ick’s whole reign, a marked disinclination to concern himself with Censor- 
ship, or the shackling of men’s poor tongues and pens ; nothing but some offi- 
cious report that there was offence to Foreign Courts, or the chance of offence, 
in a poor man’s pamphlet, could induce Frederick to interfere with him or it, 
—and indeed his interference was generally against his Ministers for having 
wrong informed him and in favour of the poor Pamphleteer appealing at the 
fountain-head. To the end of his life, disgusting Satires against him, Vie 
FrlvSe by Voltaire, Matinies du Boi de Freusse, and still worse Lies and Non-’ 
sense, were freely sold at Berlin, and even bore to be printed there, Freder- 
ick saying nothing, caring nothing. He has been known to burn Pamphlets 
publicly, — one Pamphlet we shall ourselves see on fire yet: — but it was with- 
out the least hatred to them, and for official reasons merely. To the last he 
would answer his reporting Ministers, ^^Lapresse est l%bre (Free press, you must 
consider) I ” — ^grandly reluctant to meddle with the press, or go down upon the 
dogs barking at his door. Those iU effects of Free Press (first stage of the ill 
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effects) he endured in this manner; but the good effects seem to have falleu 
below his expectation, Frederick's enthusiasm for freedom of the pre^, 
prompt enough, as we see, never rose to the extreme pitch, and it rather sank 
than increased as he continued his experiences of men and things. This of 
Pormey and the two ISTewspapers was the only express attempt he made in 
that direction ; and it proved a rather disappointing one. The two jSTewspa- 
pers went their way thenceforth, Frederick sometimes making use of them for 
small purposes, once or twice writing an article himself of wildly quizzical 
nature, perhaps to be noticed by us when the time comes; but are otherwise, 
except for chronological purposes, of the last degree of insignificance to gods 
or men. 

Freedom of the Press, says my melancholic Friend, a noble thing; 
and in certain ifations, at certain epochs, produces glorious effects, — chiefly 
in the revolutionary line, where that has grown indispensable. Freedom of 
the Press, is possible, where everybody disapproves the least abuse of it ; where 
the Censorship is, as it were, exercised by all in the world. When the 
world (as, even in the freest countries, it almost irresistibly tends to become), 
is no longer in a case to exercise that salutary function, and cannot keep down 
loud unwise speaking, loud unwise persuasion, and rebuke it into silence 
whenever printed, Freedom of the Press will not answer very long, among 
sane creatures and indeed, in IJations not in an exceptional case, it becomes 
impossible amazingly soon ! ’’ — 

All these are phenomena of Frederick's first week. Let these sufBice as 
sample, in that first kind. Splendid indications surely ; and shot forth in 
swift enough succession, flash following flash, upon an attentive world. Be- 
tokening, shall say, what internal sea of splendour, struggling to disclose 
itself, probably lies in this young King, and how high his hopes go for man- 
kind and himself? Yes, surely: — and introducing, ve remark withal, the 
^^Kew Era,” of Philanthropy, Enlightenment and so much else; with French 
Eevolution, and a world well suicided hanging in the rear ! Clearly enough, 
to this young ardent Frederick, foremost man of his Time, and capable of ' 
doing its inarticulate or dumb aspirings, belongs that questionable honour; 
and a very singular one it would have seemed to Frederick, had he lived to see 
what it meant. 

Frederick's rapidity and activity, in the first months of his reign, were 
wonderful to mankind; as indeed, through life he continued to be a most 
rapid and active King. He flies about ; mustering Troops, Ministerial Boards, 
passing Edicts, inspecting, accepting Homages of Provinces: — decides and 
does, every day that passes, an amazing number of things. Writes many liCt- 
ters too; finds moments even for some verses; and occasionally draws a’ 
snatch of melody from his flute.® 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION AS FREDERICK SAW IT 

At that time the belief in a system of balance, as inculcated by William lEE 
of Orange, was still uppermost in people’s minds, and fully prevailed in the 
conventions adhered to by the diplomatic world: namely, that the peace of 
Europe and the security of the different kingdoms rested on the recognition of 
France and Austria as the two great continental kingdoms, whilst the two sea 
powers, England and Holland, by inclining first to one, then to the other, 
maintained the balance. Frederick II rejected this view as now completely 
unsound ; he discerned the true state of the powers, and evolved a very differ- 
ent system. 

^^The two chief powers/’ said he, ^^are France and England. I give 
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Erance the jSirst place, because within herself she has almost all the elements 
of pawer in the highest degree; she is superior to all others by reason of the 
number of her soldiers, and of the inexhaustible resources w’^hich she has at 
command through the clever handling of the finances, through her commerce 
and the opulence of her private citizens. England is perhaps even richer, has 
an infinitely larger commerce, has a greater naval power; but the insular 
position, which serves her for protection, is at the same time a hindrance to 
her influence on the outer world, and her population hardly reaches the half 
of the population of France, Both powers are contending for the position 
of universal arbitrator. France seeks conquest and supremacy, to be law-giver 
to the nations. England seeks not conquests, but, by ever-increasing trade, 
to stifle other nations, to monopolize the traffic of the world, and to use the 
treasures so acquired as instruments for her ambition. France seeks to sub- 
due, through force of arms, England by bribery and gold to purchase slaves. 
England, he adds, ^^has not yet the rank which she means to claim among 
the powers.” 

Besides these two — the only great powers, because they alone are able to 
follow an independent policy— are four others, who, as the king says, are 
fairly equal among themselves, but who are to a certain extent dependent on 
the fii'st two : Spam, Holland, Austria, Prussia. He explains in what way, 
and for what reason each of these can move independently only to a limited 
degree. 

Of Austria, he says: ^Ht is stronger in population 'than Spain and Hol- 
land ; but weaker than they through its faulty finances, and takes a lower 
place than either because it has no navy. By dint of taxes and loans it can 
raise the means for a few campaigns; but then again, suddenly breathless and 
exhausted in the midst of battle, it requires foreign supplies to enable it to 
mobilise its forces, and so becomes dependent. Paradox though it seems, 
Austria will hold its own longer in warfare if it is waged in its own territory, 
because while on the defensive strength may be derived from the invading 
army, but it is not possible without actual cash to carry war into an enemy’s 
country. Enmity between the house of Austria and the Bourbons is peren- 
nial, because the finest conquests of the Bourbons have been provinces torn 
from Austria, because Prance works unceasingly for the humiliation of the 
Austrian house, and because France upholds the Germans in their stand for 
freedom against the emperor, so long as they are not strong enough to take 
the emperor’s crown for themselves.” 

The characterisation of Prussia is no less remarkable; Prussia is less for- 
midable than the Austrian house, but strong enough to sustain alone the cost 
of a war that is not too heavy and does not last too long. The extension and 
intersection of its territory multiply its neighbours innumerably. Its policy 
in finance and trade permits it to use a situation and, if promptly handled, to 
snatch advantage from opportunity ; but wisdom should counsel it to beware 
of becoming too deeply involved. On account of its numerous neighbours 
and the scattered nature of its possessions, Prussia cannot act except allied 
with France or England.” 

Then the others are represented as powers of the third rank, who cannot 
take action without the aid of foreign subsidy. They are, says the king, as it 
were machines, which Prance and England set in motion when they have heed 
of them. He then continues: ‘^It appears from this survey, that the two 
chief rdles in the drama of European pohtics will be played by Prance and 
England : that the four powers can only act on occasion, within limits, with a 
skilled use of circumstances, and that those princes who seek aggrandisement 
will, on a given opportunity, ally themselves with Prance ; those who seek 
prosperity and well-being rather than glory, will hold to England.” 
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he concludes, the system which arises out of the actual state of 

affairs ; it may no doubt fall out otherwise in isolated instances, or appear to 
fail through bad policy, through prejudice, through faulty logic, through cor- 
rupt ministers ; but the system itself will in a short time always readj'ust itself, 
just as water and oil, poured together and shaken, will soon after separate 
themselves again.” 

Thus Frederick II had in his mind quite another system from that founded 
on the accepted balance, a system which, based as it was on real facts, proved 
valuable. On this system he grounded his policy. 


FEEDEBICK’g SEASONS FOB THE FIEST SILESIAN WAB 

Frederick early resolved to reclaim the iirincipalities of Silesia, the rights 
of his house to which were incontestable : and he prepared, at the same time^ 
to support these pretensions, if necessary, by arms. This project accomplished 
all his political views : it afforded the means of acquiring reputation, of aug- 
menting the power of the state, and of terminating what related to the liti- 
^ gious succession of the duchy of Berg. Before however he would come to a 
fixed resolution, he weighed the dangers he had to encounter, in undertaking 
such a war, and the advantages he had to hope for. 

On one hand stood the powerful house of Austria; which, possessed of ad- 
vantages so various, could not but procure resources. The daughter of an 
emperor was to be attacked, who would find allies in the king of England, the 
republic of Holland, and the princes of the empire, by whom the Magmatic 
Sanction had been guaranteed. Biron, duke of Courland, who then governed 
Eussia, was in the pay of the court of Vienna, and the young queen of Hun- 
gary might incline Saxony to her interest, by the cession of some circles of 
Bohemia. The sterility of the year 1740 might well inspire a dread of want- 
ing supplies, to form magazines and to furnish the troops with provisions. 
These wer'e great risks. The fortune of war was also to be feared ; one lost 
battle might be decisive. The king had no allies, and had only raw soldiers 
to oppose to the veterans of Austria, grown grey in arms and by so many 
campaigns inured to war. 

On the other part, a multitude of reflections animated the hopes of the 
king. The state of the court of Vienna, aftei* the death of the emperor, was 
deplorable. The finances were in disorder; the army was ruined, and dis- 
couraged by ill success in its wars with the Turks ; the ministry disunited, and 
a youthiul, inexperienced princess at the head of the government, who was to 
defend the succession from all claimants. The result was that the govern- 
ment could not appear formidable. It was besides impossible that the king 
should be destitute of allies. The subsisting rivalry between Prance and Eng- 
land necessarily presupposed the aid of one of those powers; and all the pre- 
tenders to the succession of the house of Austria would inevitably unite their 
interests to those of Prussia. The king might dispose of his voice for the 
imperial election ; he might adjust his pretensions to the duchy of Berg in the 
best manner, either with Prance or with Austria. The war which he might 
undertake in Silesia was the only offensive war that could be favoured by the 
situation of his states, for it would be carried on upon his frontiers, and the 
Oder would always furnish him with a sure communication. 

The death of Anna, empress of Eussia, which soon followed that of the 
emperor, finally determined the king in favour of this enterprise. By her 
decease the crown descended to young Ivan, grand duke of Eussia, son of 
prince Anthony TJlrich of Brunswick, brother-in-law to the king, and of the 
princess of Mecklenburg. Probabilities were that, during the minority of the 
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young emperor, Eussia would, be more occupied in maintaining tranquillity at 
home than in support of the Pragmatic Sanction, concerning which Germany 
could not but be subject to troubles. Add to these reasons an army fit to 
march, a treasury ready prepared, and, perhaps, the ambition of acquiring 
renown. Such were the causes of the war which the king declared.® 

The first important engagement of the war took place at Mollwitz on the 
10th and 11th of April, 1741. This first effort of the Prussian king in a field 
where he was to become pre-eminent merits detailed attention. 


THE BATTLE OP MOLLWITZ (APRIL 10-11, 1741) 

Count Ueipperg and his staff [says Oncken] were at dinner, his men were 
busy with their cookery, when at noon signal-rockets were seen to go up from 
the fortress of Brieg. l^eipperg sent out some hussar skirmishers to see what 
was the matter, and before they had gone far they came upon the hussars of 
the Prussian vanguard under Eothenburg, and returned with the news that 
the whole of the enemy’s army was advancing in order of battle to the attack. 
If the said attack had ensued immediately, Eomer’s regiments would not have 
had time to saddle their horses, to say nothing of moving into line ; they must 
have been scattered and the village taken before Berlichingen and the infantry 
were across, the brook. 

But it did not. Eothenburg had been sent out to reconnoitre, not to at- 
tack ; he turned back in conformity with his orders, and the king deliber- 
ately and methodically formed his columns in order of battle with the village 
of Pampitz on his left. The infantry was drawn np in two divisions, the first 
under Schwerin, the second under the hereditary prince Leopold of Anhalt- 
Dessau ; the cavalry was on both wings and the sixty pieces of artillery at the 
head of the whole array. The left wing seemed to be sufficiently covered by 
the swamp of Pampitz, and Frederick had made a two-fold provision for the 
covering of the right wing, where the first cavalry division was to deploy and 
surround the left wing of the Austrian army ; he had drawn two battalions of 
grenadiers np in line between the squadrons of the first division and had 
placed three more in perpendicular column between the two divisions. Thus 
the order in which his infantry was ranged resembled an elongated quadrangle, 
closed by the swamp on the left and the three battalions on the right. 

The ranging of the troops took until two o’clock, and then, with beating 
drums and fiying colours, the men advanced to the attack. The sixty guns 
opened a rapid fire on Mollwitz and the shells dropped with deadly effect iu 
the midst of General Eomer’s half -formed squadrons. 


Ebmer^s Defence 

These thirty-six squadrons dashed in a furious charge upon Schulenberg’s 
dragoons, who were in the act of wheeling to the left, and now found them- 
selves seized as by a tornado, driven back, flung into disorder, and scattered in 
every direction. The carabineers, whom the king sent to their assistance, 
were routed; some of the fugitives galloped across the front with the enemy 
in pursuit ; others rushed into the gap between the two divisions and carried 
the king’s gendarmes and the king himself along with them ; others, again, 
sought shelter behind the second division. The cavalry on the right wing 
seemed to have been annihilated, the infantry was encompassed by dense 
swarms of horsemen, who charged them again and again ; while on the right 
wing Count Berlichingen’s cav^ry had put Colonel Posadowsky ’s eight squad- 
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Tons to flight and even made a breach in the line of infantry. In the hideons 
tumult -which raged along the whole line of battle, to right and left, in front 
and behind, within the ranks and without them, even brave men lost, not cour- 
age, but confidence in their ultimate victory. 

^^Most of the generals, says Frederick, thought that all was lost,^^ and it 
was presumably at this moment that he himself yielded to the urgent entreat- 
ies of Count Schwerin and rode hurriedly away from the field. Caught in the 
whirlwind of his own routed cavalry, he little thought that the grenadier bat- 
talions on the right wing, which he fancied had been borne down like the rest, 
had held their ground like a wall, and that their inflexible firmness and the 
frightful effect of their rapid fire had beeii to baffle the charge which the ene- 
my five times repeated in vain. Like impregnable fortresses the two grenadier 
battalions on the right of the first division and the three on the flank had held 
their ground in the midmost tiunult of the cavalry fight, had closed their ranks 
to resist the shock of the fugitives, had met and broken the onset of the pur- 
suers with bayonet and quick musketry fire. Again and again General Bo- 
mer’s squadrons hurled themselves upon this hedge of steel in the hope of 
ynaking a breach in it; they came within bayonet range and every time a 
crashing quick fire flung them back upon the plain in a torrent of blood. The 
gallant General Eomer fell in the attempts to carry the position, and when they 
ceased the battle was decided. 


Advance of the Infantry, 

The Austrian infantry had not supported these heroic cavalry charges. 
When the cavalry came back, repulsed, shattered, in wild disorder, they were 
still on the spot where they had been ranged at the beginning of the bat- 
tle. Austria had nothing but raw young recruits, who were filled with inde- 
scribable consternation at the quick fire of the Prussians, and abandoned 
themselves to despair when their wooden ramrods broke, making it impossible 
for numbers of them to shoot at all. They heaped their knapsacks on the 
ground to afford them cover from the fearful fusillade ; each sought to shelter 
himself behind his comrades, the battalion gathered into a dense and disor- 
derly mass. hTothing would induce this mob to go forward, but neither did 
they give ground until Count Schwerin, who took the chief command after 
the king had left, ordered the whole body of his infantry to fix bayonets and 
advance to the attack with drums beating. 

An Austrian officer testifies to the impressive effect of such a spectacle on 
the heart of a true soldier, even when it is rent by the thought that the enemy 
offers it. A splendid parade march across a battlefield drenched with blood, 
not in sport but in grim earnest, yet carried out with the same strict order, 
with the same mechanical precision, the same attention to detail, as on the 
parade ground — ^such was the final act of the 10th of April, The Austrian 
battalions did not wait for the encounter, though the dreaded grenadiers had 
soon shot away all their cartridges and had nothing but their bayonets left. 
A couple of regiments in the first division wheeled round, one from the sec- 
ond took to flight. In vain did K'eipperg and his generals endeavour to in- 
duce their men at least to stand; there was no stopping them, and a general 
retreat became inevitable. Neipperg began it at seven o’clock, got back to 
Mollwitz nnpursned under cover of the darkness and Berlichingen’s cavalry, 
and marched past the Prussian left, below Strehlen, to Grottkau and thence 
to ISTeisse, where he arrived in safety on the 11th. There were eight thousand 
men at Strehlen under the duke of Holstein, whose misfortune it was that his 
sovereign’s commands never reached him at the critical moment, and who 
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on the 10th had been deaf to the audible thunder of the cannon of Mollwitz, 
which would have been more than a command to any other man. Just as he 
had let General Lentulus reach Neisse without impediment when he was sta- 
tioned at Frankenstein, so he let Neipperg get back there under his very eyes, 
and even an Austrian who tells the tale judges this an unpardonable military 
offence. 

In spite of this unmolested retreat the Austrian loss was very considera- 
ble; the cavalry loss numbered 638 killed, 30 of whom were officers; 1,017 
horses were killed and 699 wounded. Of the infantry, 392 men (26 officers) 
had fallen, 2,328 (106 officers) were wounded, and 1,448 missing. The vic- 
tors^ loss was equally great if not greater, Frederick himself estimates it at 
2,500 killed, among whom were Markgraf Frederick, the king’s cousin, and 
General Schulenberg, and more than 3,000 wounded. Unless these figures are 
exaggerated we must explain the proportion by the fact that by their rapid 
and unmolested retreat the Austrian cavalry escaped losses which would have 
more than counterbalanced those suffered by the Prussians from the defeat 
of their cavalry. But the true measure of victory was not the comparison of 
losses, nor the seven cannons and three standards which the victors captured*; 
it must be judged by the enormous moral effect of the issue of this first pas- 
sage of arms between Austrians and Prussians. 

None of the incalculable elements which come into play in warfare and so 
often frustrate the best-laid plan, no accident of any sort, and — what is more 
remarkable — no brilliant generalship decided the fortune of the day ; the ex- 
cellence of Frederick's incomparable infantry alone turned the scale of a bat- 
tle already lost, and wrested from the superior strength of the enemy’s cavalry 
the victory they had practically won. The secret of the denouement is told 
by the same Austrian officer, who, his mind still full of the sight of the final 
advance of the Prussian grenadiers, says after describing it: ^^Then our army 
lost heart altogether, the infantry could not be prevailed upon to stand, the 
cavalry would not face the enemy again.” The much-derided machine of the 
old prince of Dessau had seen its first glorious day. When Frederick speaks 
of these ‘‘living batteries,” these ‘^walking bastions,” he is merely extolling 
the precision of mechanism which answered to the hand of its commander as 
a ship answers to the helm. At Mollwitz there was neither effective command 
nor definite plan of action left when these animated machines” did their 
work, unflinching in defence, irresistible in attack, an offensive and defensive 
weapon which did not fail of its effect even when left to itself, and drew out 
of the wealth of its own power of resistance the means of compensating for the 
worsTj of strategical errors. 

By the most whimsical of all accidents Frederick did not witness his grena- 
diers’ baptism of fire. He had ridden away from the battlefield to Oppeln 
with a few attendants, and arrived there about midnight. The town had just 
been occupied by the enemy’s cavalry, Frederick was driven back by their 
musketry fire; some of his suite, among whom was Maupertuis, were taken 
prisoner by the Austrians. He himself galloped away, crying, ‘^Farewell, 
friends, I am better mounted than any of you!” When he reached Lowen 
early next morning he was met by an adjutant of Prince Leopold’s with the 
news of victory. In his memoirs he passes over the whole incident without a 
word, and he never forgave Field-Marshal Schwerin for the precipitate retreat 
into which he had been beguiled. 

One should never despair too soon/’ was one of the lessons he carried 
away from Mollwitz. “ Mollwitz, ” he says in his History of my own Times, ^ “ was 
my school; I reflected seriously upon my mistakes and profited by them 
later.” It is worth while to set down here the ruthless criticism which Fred- 
erick himself passed upon his first campaign. “Prom the recital of these 
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events it is evident that Herr von Neipperg and I vied with each other to see 
which of us could make the worst mistake. The Austrian seems to have out- 
done us in the iilan of campaign, we out-did him in its execution. Xeipperg’s 
plan was judicious and well thought out; he invades Silesia, divides our quar- 
ters, relieves l^eisse, and is on the point of getting possession of our artillery 
(at Ohlau). He could have seized me at Jagerndoif and thus have ended the 
war at a blow ; when he arrived at Neisse he might have captured the duke 
of Holstein’s corps which was encamped half a mile away from there ; with a 
little vigilance he could have made it impossible for us to cross the Xeisse at 
Michelau ; or he might have marched day and night to cut me off from Bres- 
lau ; and instead of doing any of these things he lets himself be surprised 
through his unpardonable negligence and is beaten by his own fault. 

^'^My mode of action was far more blameworthy than his : I am informed 
of the plans of the enemy in good time and take no measures to oppose them ; 
I disperse my troops in quarters too far apart to admit of rapid concentra- 
tion ; I let myself be cut off from the duke of Holstein, and expose myself to 
the risk of having to fight in a position where I had no line of retreat open to 
me in case of defeat and the whole army must have been irretrievably lost; 
when I reach Mollwitz, where the enemy is in cantonments, I neglect to make 
an immediate attack which would have separated the quarters of their army 
and split it in two; I waste two hours getting into methodical formation m 
front of a village where there is not a single Austrian to be seen. If I had 
made that prompt attack the whole of the Austrian infantry would have been 
caught in the villages about MoUwitz as the twenty -four French battalions 
were caught in the village of Blenheim. But there, was no experienced general 
in the army except Field-Marshal Schwerin ; the others groped about in the 
dark and fancied that all was lost if they deviated from ancient usage. YTiat 
saved us in spite of everything was the rapidity of our resolutions and the* 
extraordinary precision with which they were carried out by the troops.’^ 
And in a later edition he says even more decidedly, What really saved the 
Prussians was their own valour and discipline.’’/ 


EUBOPE IN LEAG-XJE AGAINST AUSTBIA 

For Frederick’s cause the consequences of the battle of Mollwitz were sur- 
prising; for the noble princess who sat on the throne of Hungary and Bohemia 
they were lamentable. The news of the victory of Prussia and the defeat of 
the Austrian army, once so much dreaded, spread with lightning speed ; in 
France the sensation it caused was particularly great and gave the war party 
the victory over the party for peace. Spain took fresh courage and soon a 
great league was formed to deal Habsburg its death-blow and to dismember 
Austria. 

At Versailles the German question was the subject of very serious discus- 
sion, it was known that Maria Theresa wished to secure the imperial crown for 
her husband. King Augustus of Poland, small though his mental gifts were, 
nevertheless considered his head worthy of the crown of Charlemagne, and he 
sent to Paris and Madrid for support. But it was the elector of Bavaria who 
was most urgent in suing for the help of the French cabinet to obtain the im- 
perial crown. ^^I threw myself into his majesty’s arms,” he wrote to Fleury, 
^^and shall always regard the French king as my only support and help.” 

Thus Versailles was called upon to occupy itself with the German question 
and did so with the proud feeling that the decision was indeed in its hands, 
since Frederick’s advance reduced its dread of Austria. At first the PruSvSian 
king was not in favour ; on the arrival of the news of his invasion of Silesia, 
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the king said, Frederick is a fool, Fleury ; lie is a knave.” But gradually Ms 
advance began to give iileasure. Amelot, Maurepas, and Belle-Isle, actually 
spoke in the king^s council in favour of an alliance with Frederick and a war 
against Austria. 

Belle-Isle, who was looked upon as the upholder of gallantry and military 
discipline in the army, was a lean man, hot-blooded stiU, in spite of his fifty- 
seven years. Cherishing the most audacious plans, and confident of his ability 
to perform the most difficult tasks in statecraft and war, he handed to the 
king at this time a treatise on the political situation of Europe. Certain ideas 
recur from time to time in the life of nations, and Belle-Isle’s plan in this trea- 
tise is not something quite new, but merely the repetition of ideas already 
entertained by Henry IV and Eichelieu — namely, to dismember Austria and 
make Prance the dominant power in Europe. 


FLETJUY’g TBEAOHBBT 

Fleury handed in an opposition report pointing out the poverty, the de- 
population of France. In vain ! The king was ruled by his mistress and she 
wished for war as a means of covering up the disgrace of her relations with 
the king and of winning over the nation, which hated and despised her, by a 
glorious war. When Fleury saw that his opposition to the war was being 
made use of as a lever to overthrow him in the king’s favour, he gradually 
altered Ms course. His letters to Maria Theresa at first overflowed with prot- 
estations of devotion and with assurances that France would be faithful to 
the treaties. ISTow he excused himself on the ground of the necessity of his 
position ; he would guarantee to Maria Theresa Tuscany only ; he protested 
that the king must help an old Mend, the elector of Bavaria; that the guar- 
antee of the Pragmatic Sanction which Louis XIV had given to the late em- 
peror# could bind him to nothing by reason of the restricting clause: without 
detriment to the rights of a third person. ” Thus at its close Fleury besmirched 
his meritorious and hitherto spotless career by falsehood and violation of 
faith, and laid the burden of a terrible war on his conscience, merely for the 
sake of retaining the power that had become so dear to Mm. 


BELLE-ISLE’S POLICY 

Belle-Isle was despatched to Germany as ambassador extraordinary of his 
most Christian majesty, with unheard-of powers and a sum of 8,000,000 livres. 
Eeceived everywhere with royal honours, he made a triumphal progress 
through that country in order to weave the net in wMch that noble quarry, 
Austria, was to be snared and done to death. 

In the beginning of March, 1741, Belle-Isle left Paris, proceeeded up the 
Moselle to Cologne, Treves, and Mainz, then to Dresden, finMly to the camp at 
Mollwitz, where Frederick remained for two months after the battle, to re- 
model his cavalry and render it fit to withstand the Austrian. The French- 
man came with an escort of a hundred and twenty horse, instead of a parade of 
troops. Frederick instituted in his honour an eight days’ bombardment of 
Brieg, as the result of which the commandant, Piccolomini, was compelled, on 
May 4th, to surrender the town ; the garrison was Mlowed, on a pledge not to 
serve against Prussia for two years, to depart with arms and baggage. The 
imaginative Belle- Isle was already quite certain of the dismemberment of 
Austria. Frederick II himself says scornfully : ^^To hear Mm you might have 
thought that all the lands of the queen of Hungary were under ^the hammer.” 
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One day when he was with the king, he had a more meditative and anxious 
look than usual, and the king asked if he had received unwelcome news. ^^JSTot 
at all,’^ the marshal answered; am only perplexed because I do not know 
what we are to do with the Markgrafschaft of Moravia. The king suggested 
that it should be given to Saxony, so as to draw Augustus into the alliance by 
this bit of the booty. The marshal thought this an excellent idea and in fact 
tried later on to carry it out, Belle-Isle was overwhelmed with courtesies, 
but an alliance was only discussed, not signed. The sharp-sighted king of 
Prussia luckily saw through the French plan, for, if there arose out of the 
great state of Austria a little Bavaria, a little Saxony, a little Hungary, and 
Prussia, then Prance would be lord in Germany and Frederick would be de- 
pendent on her. She need only sow dissension among the little states and 
they would always have to appeal to her for help. But Frederick had no in- 
tention of working for France or Saxony or Bavaria, but meant to keep a free 
hand for his own advantage and, when the others 'had fought till they were 
exhausted, to come forward as arbiter in Europe, He therefore explained that 
his position was a difficult one, Neipperg was growing daily stronger, a Rus- 
sian army was gathering in Livonia, a Hanoverian in Eichsfeld, a ^xon on 
the Elbe; an alliance with France would be the signal for all these forces to 
hurl themselves upon him. France must, therefore, send two armies to Ger- 
many forthwith, one to Bavaria with Vienna for its object, o-ne to the lower 
Rhine to attack Flanders and Luxemburg, and keep the Butch and George II in 
check ; Sweden must be prevailed upon to declare war against Russia, Saxony 
must be won over to the league by the offer of Moravia; when all this had 
been accomplished, France might apply to him again, Belle-Isle thought this 
proposal reason^able, but Fleury, to whom he wrote, gave it as his opinion that 
Frederick was not to be trusted. He conceived that Frederick would sell 
himself to the highest bidder. 

From Mollwitz Belle-Isle departed to Dresden, where his reception was 
equally brilliant. Opinion at court veered like the weathercock in varying 
winds ; Augustus III was very ambitious, the queen was for Maria Theresa, 
Briihl was against Frederick, whose malicious tongue had loosed many a shaft 
at the extravagant minister, the growth of the Prussian power was looked on 
with disfavour. When the news of the defeat of the Austrians at Mollwitz 
arrived, Maria Theresa was regarded as lost and Saxony wished to share in the 
booty, although it continued negotiations with Maria Theresa and England and 
offered help— at an enormous price. Francis Stephen should be recognised as 
co-ruler, he should have the vote of Saxony at the election of a/n emperor, but 
Maria Theresa must in return pay within eighteen years 12,000,000 thalers, 
wrest the principality of Kxossen from Prussia and give it to Saxony, together 
with a strip of land half a mile in width extending from Lusatia to Poland, in 
order to secure to Saxony an uninterrupted communication with that king- 
dom ; in the event of Francis Stephen's election as emperor he must raise Sax- 
ony to the rank of a kingdom and designate the electoral prince king of Rome, 
if there was no heir of the Austrian house. But this was too much for Maria 
Theresa; the elevation of Saxony into a kingdom would, Rethought, bring 
about the subversion of the imperial constitution, for other electors also would 
have to be created kings. This refusal wounded the sensitive feelings of the 
Saxon and it' was at this moment that Belle-Isle and the Spanish ambassador 
came to Dresden* and the tempting bait of Moravia was offered him, Belle- 
Isle believed that he should soon clinch the matter and betook himself to 
Munich, where, political adventurer that he was, he was received as a pro* 
tector. He was accorded royal honours, and was granted a private house in 
the city for his suite and apartments for himself in the elector's palace at 
JNfymphenburg. 
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THE ALLIANCE OF NYMPHENBUEC 

It was in this castle that on the 22nd of May was concluded the celebrated 
Treaty of Nyinphenburg between Bavaria, France, and Spain, in which the 
otherwise kind-hearted and amiable elector, infatuated by a fatal ambition, 
signed away his honour and brought disaster on himself and his country and 
on Germany at large. France promised money and an army to support Bava- 
ria’s so-called just claims to the Austrian succession, and Charles Albert’s 
election as emperor; the elector undertook, if he became emperor, never to 
demand the restitution of the cities and lands occupied by the French army. 
Now since Prance intended to take Belgium and Luxemburg, the Bavarian 
would gain the imperial crown by treason against his fatherland. The chan- 
cellor Hnertel had gone through the Spanish War of Succession and well re- 
membered all the misfortunb the alliance with France had brought upon that 
country and dynasty. 

He received no summons to the council at Nymphenburg but, having a 
shrewd suspicion of what was in hand there and determined to save his prince 
even at the last moment, he tried to force his way into the chamber, but tound 
the doors closed and admittance denied him. So he had a ladder set up 
against the wall of the council chamber, mounted it, broke a pane of the win- 
dow with his hat, and putting his head through the opening cried with all the 
force of his lungs: ^^For God’s sake, your highness, no war with Austria, no 
alliance with France, remember your illustrious father 1 But Count Torring 
drawing his dagger cried, ^^War! war!” and the weak prince concluded the 
alliance; a few days later, on the 28th of May, he signed one equally disgrace- 
ful with Spain. Spain offered money for twelve thousand men, but demanded 
in return Milan and Tyrol. When the latter was refused, she demanded at 
least Trent and Friuli to round off the new kingdom of Milan she purposed 
founding. Six thousand Bavarians were at once to press forward through 
Tyrol against Milan. The Spanish envoy Portocarrero, Count of Montijo, paid 
down forthwith a million gulden. 


DAKOER CLOSES IN ON AtJSTBIA 

From Munich Belle-Isle betook himself to Versailles, where he was received 
in triumph and the treaty was ratified. Fleury absented himself from this 
sitting of the cabinet, so as not to be obliged to agree to the treaty. From 
Versailles Belle-Isle went to Frankfort, where he played the part of emperor- 
maker and claimed precedence over all German princes. He delivered his 
despatches in French, not, as had hitherto been customary, in Latin. The 
part he played cost France enormous sums, not only on account of the money 
he spent, the magnificence with which he staged his performance, but also on 
account of the banquets to which he issued invitations. ^^The Germans set a 
high value on good edting,” he informed Paris, ^^and dainties are one of the 
best means of winning over and pleasing them.” The French government 
established at this date a piivate postal service from Paris to Frankfort, by 
which every week during the years 1741 and 1742 the greatest delicacies were 
sent from Paris to the capital of the German empire. The negotiations be- 
tween Saxony and Bavaria caused Belle-Isle many anxieties, for Saxony de- 
manded in return for its adhesion, not only Moravia, but the northern half of 
Bohemia, and promised on its side to add twenty thousand men to the Franco- 
Bavarian army of conquest. The French cabinet finally decided that Saxony 
should have Moravia and a narrow strip of northern Bohemia from the Saxon. 
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to the Polish frontier. On the 4th of June Frederick II also joined the 
league on condition that the possession of lower Silesia was to be guaranteed 
to him, in return for which he would give the elector of Bavaria Ms support 
at the election of an emperor. About the same time French bribery and per- 
suasion induced the “^^hats,^^ at that time the stronger party in Sweden, to 
bring forward a motion for war in the council. After an bourns debate war 
against Eussia was, decided on and was declared at the end of June. In this 
way it was made impossible for the grand duchess Anna to give the hard- 
pressed daughter of Charles YI the help which was hers by right of treaty. 

Thus in an ever-narrowing circle the danger closed in on unhappy Austria. 
Everywhere the die had been cast for her destruction. France, Spain, l^aples, 
Sardinia, Saxony, Bavaria, Sweden, were arming. Frederick was alieady 
established with his victorious army in SDesia; one disappointment followed 
another, messengers of misfortune trod on one another's heels; when the news 
of Frederick’s alliance with France arrived in Vienna, Maria Theresa’s minis- 
ters sank back in their seats like men who had received their death-blow.fl^ 

We have already learned (in volume XIV. ) how the Hungarian queen rose 
to the occasion, and how unavailing were her efforts; but we must here follow 
out the story in greater detail, as its events marked steps of progress in the ca- 
reer of Frederick, and prepared the way for the future greatness of Prussia.^ 
By one of those miracles of the house of Habsburg” of which Frederick 
so often complained, the English subsidiary funds to the amount of £300,000, 
which for many months had been delayed by reason of the difficulties of trans- 
port, at last arrived in Vienna, and their arrival put an end to the more press- 
ing financial needs. 


CHAELES OE EOEBAIl^E 

V 

The Hungarian contingent was at last raised and equipped, the reappear- 
ance of Frederick in the field having had a very accelerating effect upon the 
preparations. Thus the army in Bohemia received from Bavaria and Hun- 
gary reinforcements, which gave it an overwhelming advantage over each of 
the three foes, and at its head there was now a general from whose youthful 
force and fire Maria Theresa hoped for a fresh impulse and a new turn in the 
whole conduct of the war. This general was her brother-in-law, the stately 
Charles of Lorraine, who certainly showed in the first days of Ms command 
that one might be very young in years and temperament without having a 
spark of the gifts of a general. 

The youthful general who wrote such fine military disquisitions showed 
a pitiful vacillation in the field. Which shall I attack — the French, the 
Saxons, or the Prussians?” he incessantly inquired of Vienna, and regularly 
he received the only appropriate answer: ^^The general on the spot must 
decide that point; not to question but to strike is his duty.” The prince 
assembled a council of war on the 4th of March, and it was there decided that 
the strongest foes, namely the Prussians and the Saxons, were to be attacked 
first. 

But the prince was not yet at ease and sent to Count Browne, whom illness 
had detained from the council; the latter advised: ^^On the contrary, let us 
beat the twelve thousand men of Marshal Broglie, then the Saxons will retire 
of their own ^accord and the Prussians will follow their lead.” What was to 
be done?” thought the unhappy prince. In this strait, he applied again to 
Vienna, and there, in opposition to Bartenstein, who was for attacking the 
French, Count Konigsegg decided with Maria Theresa’s concurrence that the 
Saxons and Prussians should be attacked first. 

But the courier bringing this command fell into the hands of the Prussians. 
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Ms papers Frederick learned that the plan of the enemy was to attack 
him with the main force from Bohemia, whilst the Hungarian troops were to 
take him in the flank. As there was no reliance to be placed in the Saxons, 
there remained nothing for him but to quit Moravia and repair to Bohemia. 
This he did, while the Austrians slowly followed him. In the mean-time an- 
other change had taken place in. the command of the Bohemian army. Prince 
Charles had hurried off to Vienna to beg for a strategical flientor, and this he 
obtained in the person of Count Konigsegg, who by his proverbial caution was 
to temper the fiery nature of the old prince Lobkowitz, and with the treasure 
of his experience was to counterbalance the inexperience of the prince. Thus 
three field-marshals shared a post wMch from its very nature can be filled by 
only one. 

On May 10th, 1742, the three generals decided at a council of war held in 
the cloister of Saar, close to the Bohemian boundary, to march without delay 
td Prague and to retake that city. They knew that Frederick was already in 
Ohrudim and concluded that he would retire across the Elbe, and thus leave 
the way open to them; contrariwise they were determined to fight with him a 
decisive battle. This battle took place on the 17th of May in the plain be- 
tween Chotusitz and Ozaslau, north of the great road which leads from Saar 
past Chotieborz, Willimow, Ozaslau, and Kuttenberg, to Prague. It was the 
first battle which Frederick directed to the end and decided in person ; the first 
in which the cavalry of the Prussians proved itself equal to their infantry and 
superior to the Austrian cavalry. Herein lay the importance of the battle, 
and herein alone. In its results it was far behind that of Mollwitz ; for both 
sides were already bent on peace, and disagreed only as to the conditions. 

With thirty thousand men of the best troops of Austria, Prince Charles 
advanced to the attack on the morning of the 17th of May, on the gently un- 
dulating plains north of Czaslau. The infantry was in two divisions with the 
cavalry right and left, one side under General Count Batthydnyi, the other 
under General Count Hohenembs. 

With eighteen thousand men, Prince Leopold^ reached in the night the 
village of Ohotusitz ; and in the morning, hearing of the advance of the Aus- 
trians, he straightway began to range his troops in the line of battle. The 
village formed Ins centre, the pond of Czirkwitz covered his right, and the 
park of Schusitsch his left wing.f . 


THE BATTLE OF CHOTXJSITZ (OZASLAIJ) DESCEIBEB BY CAELTLE 

Kuttenberg, Czaslan, Chotusitz, and all these other places lie in what is 
called the Valley of the Elbe, but what to the eye has not the least appear- 
ance of a hollow, but of an extensive plain rather, dimpled here and there; 
and, if anything, rather sloping from the Elbe, — were it not that dull bush- 
less brooks, one or two, sauntering to northward, not southward, warn yoii of 
the contrary. Conceive a flat tract of this kind, some three or four miles 
square, with Czaslau on its southern border, Ohotusitz on its northern ; flanked, 
on the west, by a straggle of Lakelets, ponds, and quagmires (which in our 
time are drained away, all but a tenth part or so of remainder) ; flanked, on 
the east, by a considerable puddle of a Stream called the Dobrowa; and cut in 
the middle by a nameless poor Brook Brtlinka some write it, if anybody 
could pronounce), running parallel and independent, — which latter, of more 
concernment to us here, springs beyond Czaslau, and is got to be of some size; 
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and more intricate than usual, with ^rislands" and the like, as it passes Chotu- 
sit2! (a little to east of Chotusitz) : — ^this is our Field of Battle, 

Frederick's Orders, which Leopold is studying, were: ^^Hold by Chotusitz 
for centre ; your left wing, see you lean it on something, towards Dobrowa 
side, — on that intricate Brook (Brtlinka) or Park-wall of Schuschitz, which 
I think is there ; then your right wing westwards, till you lean again on some- 
thing: two lines, leave room for me and my force, on the corner nearest here, 
I will start at four ; be with you between seven and eight, —and even bring a 
proportion of Austrian bread (hot from these ovens of Kuttenberg) to refresh 
part of you.^^ Leopold of Anhalt, a much-comforted man, waits only for the 
earliest gray of the morning, to be up and doing. Prom Chotusitz he spreads 
out leftwards towards the Brtlinka Brook, — difficult ground that, urffit for cav- 
alry, with its bogholes, islands, gullies, and broken surface; better have gone 
across the Brtlinka with mere infantry, and leant on the wall of that Deer- 
park of Schuschitz with perhaps only one thousand horse to support, well 
rearward of the infantry and this difficult ground? So men think, — after the 
action is over. And indeed there was certainly some misarrangement there 
(done by Leopold’s subordinates), which had its effects shortly. 

Leopold was not there in person, arranging that left wing ; Leopold is look- 
ing after centre and right. He perceives the right wing will be best chance; 
knows that, in general, cavalry must be on both wings. On a little eminence 
in front of his right, he sees how the Enemy comes on ; Czaslau, lately on their 
left, is now getting to rear of them: — And you, stout old General Budden- 
brock, spread yourself out to right a little, hidden behind this rising ground; 
I think we may outflank their left wing by a few squadrons, which will be an 
advantage.” 

Buddenbrock spreads himself out, as bidden; had Buddenbrock been rein- 
forced by most of the horse that could do no good on our left wing, it is 
thought the battle had gone better. Buddenbrock in this way, secretly, out- 
flanks the Austrians ; to his right all forward, he has that string of marshy 
pools (Lakes of Ozirkwitz so-called, outflowings from the Brook of Nenhof ), 
and cannot be taken in flank by any means. Brook of liJ^euhof, which his Maj- 
esty crossed yesterday, farther north ; — and ought to have recrossed by this 
time? — said Brook, hereabouts a mere fringe of quagmires and marshy pools, 
is our extreme boundary on the west or right; Brook of Brtlinka (unluckily 
not wall of the Deerpark) bounds us eastward, or on our left. Prince Earl, 
drawn up by this time, is in two lines, cavalry on right and left but rather m 
bent order; bent towards us at both ends (being dainty of his ground, I sup- 
pose) ; and comes on in hollow-crescent form: — ^which is not reckoned orthodox 
by military men. What all these Villages, human individtials and terrified 
deer, are thinking, I never can conjecture! Thick-soled peasants, terrified 
nursing mothers : Better to run and hide, I should say ; mount your garrou 
plough-horses, hide your butter-pots, meal-barrels; run at least ten miles 
or so! 

It IS now past seven, a hot May morning, the Austrians very near; — ^and 
yonder, of a surety, is his Majesty coming. Majesty has marched since four; 
and is here at his time, loaves and all. His men rank at once in the corner 
left for them; one of his horse-generals, Lehwald, is sent to the left, to put 
straight what may be awry there (cannot quite do it, he either) ; — and the 
attack by Buddenbrock, who secretly outflanks here on the right, this shall at 
once take effect. sooner has his Majesty got upon the little eminence or 
rising ground, and scanned the Austrian lines for an instant or two, than his 
cannon-batteries awaken here ; give the Austrian horse a good blast, by way 
of morning salutation and overture to the concert of the day. And Budden- 
brock, deploying under cover of that, charges, first at a trot, then at a gal- 
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lop,” to see wliat can be done upon them with the white weapon. Old Bud- 
denbrock, snrely, did not himself ride in the charge? He is an old man of 
seventy ; has fonght at Ondenarde, Malplaquet, nay at Steenkirk, and been 
run through Ihe body, under Dutch Wilham; is an old acquaintance of 
Charles XIT’s even ; and sat solemnly by Frederick Wilhelm’s coffin, after so 
much attendance during life. The special leader of the charge was Bredow ; 
also a veteran gentleman, but still in the fifties: he, I conclude, made the 
charge; first at a trot, then at a, gallop, — with swords flashing hideous, and 
eyebrows knit. 


The Bust Tempest 

“The dust was ptodigious,” says Frederick, weather being dry and ground 
sandy ; for a space of time you could see nothing but one huge whirlpool of 
dust, with the gleam of steel flickering madly in it: however, Bnddenbrock, 
outflanking the Austrian first line of horse, did hurl them from their place; 
by and by you see the dust-tempest running south, faster and faster south, — 
' that is to say, the Austrian horse in flight; for Bnddenbrock, outflanking 
them by three squadrons, has tumbled their first line topsy-turvy, and they 
rush to rearward, he following away and away. How were the time for a fresh 
force of Prussian cavalry, — for example, those you have standing useless be- 
hind the gullies and quagmires on your left wing (says Stille, after the event) ; 
— due support to Buddenbrock, and all that Austrian cavalry were gone, and 
their infantry left bare. 

But now again, see, do not the dust-clouds pause? They pause, mounting 
higher and higher; they dance wildly, then roll back towards us; too evi- 
dently back. Buddenbrock has come upon the second line of Austrian horse ; 
in too loose order Buddenbrock, by this time, and they have broken him: — 
and it is a mutual defeat of horse on this wing, the Prussian rather the worse 
of the two. And might have been serious, — had not Eothenburg plunged 
furiously in, at this crisis, quite through to the Austrian infantry, and 
restored matters, or more. Making a confused result of it in this quarter. 
Austrian horse-regiments there now were that fled quite away; as did even 
one or two foot-regiments, while the Prussian infantry dashed forward on 
them, escorted by Eothenburg in this manner, — ^who got badly wounded in the 
business; and was long an object of solicitude to Frederick. And contrari- 
wise certain Prussian horse also, it was too visible, did not compose themselves 
till fairly arear of our foot. This is Shock First in the Battle; there are 
Three Shocks in aU. 

Partial charging, fencing, and flourishing went on; but nothing very effec- 
tual was done by the horse in this quarter farther. Hor did the fire or effort 
of the Prussian infantry in this their right wing continue; Austrian fury and 
chief effort having, by this time, broken out in an opposite quarter. So that 
• the strain of the Fight lies now in the other wing over about Chotusitz and the 
Brtliiika Brook; and thither 1 perceive his Majesty has galloped, being “al- 
ways in the thickest of the danger” this day. Shock Second is now on. The 
Austrians have attacked at Chotusitz; and are threatening to do wonders 
there. 

Prince Leopold’s Left Wing, as we said, was entirely defective in the eye 
of tacticians (after the event). Far from leaning on the wall of the Deer- 
park, he did not ‘even reach the Brook, — or had to weaken his force in Chotu- 
sitz Village for that object. So that when the Austrian foot comes storming 
upon Chotusitz, there is but “half a regiment” to defend it. And as for cav- 
alry, what is to become of cavalry, slowly threading, under cannonshot and 
musketry, these intricate quagmires and gullies, and dangerously breaking 
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into files and strings, before ever it can find ground to charge! Accordingly, 
the Austrian foot took Chotusitz, after obstinate resistance; and old Konigs- 
eck, very ill of gout, got seated in one of the huts there ; and the Prussian 
cavalry, embarrassed to get through the gullies, could not charge except piece- 
meal, and then, though in some cases, with desperate valour, yet in all with- 
out effectual result* Konigseck sits in Chotusitz ; — and yet withal the Prus- 
sians are not out of it, will not be driven out of it, but cling obstinately; 
whereupon the Austrians set fire to the place; its dry thatch goes up in flame, 
and poor old Konigseck, quite lame of gout, narrowly escaped burning, they 
say. 

And, see, the Austrian horse have got across the Brtlinka, are spread 
almost to the Deerpark, and strive hard to take ns in flank,— did not the 
Brook, the bad ground, and the platoon fiiring (fearfully swift, from discipline 
and the iron ramrods) hold them back in some measure. They make a vio- 
lent attempt or two ; but the problem is very rugged. Kor can the Austrian 
infantry, behind or to the west of burning Chotusitz, make an impression, 
though they try it, with levelled bayonets, and deadly energy, again and again: 
the Prussian ranks are as if built of rock, and their fire is so sure and swift. 
Here is one Austrian regiment, came rushing on like lions ; would not let go, 
death or no-death: — and here it lies, shot down in ranks; whole swaths of 
dead men, and their muskets by them, — as if they had got the word to take 
that posture, and had done it hurriedly! A small transitory gleam of proud 
rage is visible, deep down, in the soul of Frederick as he records this fact. 
Shock Second was very violent. 

The Austrian horse, after such experimenting in the Brtlinka quarter, gal- 
lop off to try to charge the Prussians in the rear; — pleasanter by far,^^ judge 
many of them, ^Ho funder the Prussian camp,” which they descry in those 
regions ; whither accordingly they rush. Too many of them ; and the Hussars 
as one man. To the sorrowful indignation of Prince Karl whose right arm 
(or wing) is fallen paralytic in this manner. After the fight, they repented 
in dust and ashes; and went to say so, as if with the rope about their neck; 
upon which he pardoned them. 

Shoelc Third 

Kor is Prince KarPs left wing gaining garlands just at this moment. 
Shock Third is awakening: — and will be decisive on Prince Karl. Chotusitz, 
set on fire an hour since (about 9 a.m:.), still burns; cutting him in two, as 
it were, or disjoining his left wing from his right: and it is on his right wing 
that Prince Karl is depending for victory, at present ; his left wing, ruffled by 
those firstPrussian charges of horse, with occasional Prussian swift musketry 
ever since, being left to its own inferior luck, which is beginning to produce 
impression on it. And, lo, on the sudden (what brought finis to the business), 
Frederick, seizing the moment, commands a united charge on this left wing: 
Frederick’s right wing dashes forward on it, double-quick, takes it furiously, 
on front and flank ; fifteen fieldpieces preceding, and intolerable musketry 
behind them. So that the Austrian left wing cannot stand it at all. 

The Austrian left wing, stormed in upon in this manner, swags and sways, 
threatening to tumble pellmell upon the right wing; which latter has its own 
hands full. Ko Chotusitz or point of defence to hold by, Prince Karl is emi- 
nently ill off, and will be hurled wholly into the Brtlinka, and the islands and 
gullies, unless he mind! Prince Karl, — ^what a moment for him! — noticing 
this undeniable phenomenon, rapidly gives the word for retreat, to avoid 
worse. It IS near upon Koon; four hours of battle; very fierce on both the 
wings together or alternately ; in the centre (westward of Chotusitz) mostly 
insignificant: ‘^^more than half the Prussians” standing with arms shouldered. 
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Prince Karl rolls rapidly away, through Czaslau towards south-west again ; 
loses guns in Czaslau ; goes, not quite broken, but at double-quick time for 
five miles; cavalry, Prussian and Austrian, bickering in the rear of him; and 
vanishes over the horizon towards Willimow and Haber that night, the way 
he had come. 

This is the battle of Chotusitz, called also of Czaslau: Thursday, 17th May 
JL74:2. Vehemently fought on both sides; — calculated, one may hope, to end 
this Silesian matter 1 The results, in killed and wounded, were not ^ery far 
from equal. Kay, in killed the Prussians suffered considerably the worse ; the 
exact Austrian cipher of killed being 1,052, while that of the Prussians was 
1,905 -owing chiefly to those fierce ineffectual horse-charges and bickerings, 
on the right wing and left; above 1,200 Prussian cavalry were destroyed in 
these. But, in fine, the general loss, including wounded and missing, 
amounted on the Austrian side (prisoners being many, and deserters very 
many) to near seven thousand, and on the Prussian to between four and five. 
Two Generals Frederick had lost, who are not specially of our acquaintance; 
and several younger friends whom he loved. Eothenburg, who was in that 
first charge of horse with Buddenbrock, or in rescue of Buddenbrock, and did 
exploits, got badly hurt, as we saw, — badly, not fatally, as Frederick’s first 
terror was, — and wore his arm in a sling for a long while afterwards. 


THE TEEATY OP BEESLAIJ ANB PKEBEBICK’S COMMENT 

After this decisive battle, a peace was quickly negotiated. We give the 
terms of this so-called Treaty of Breslau in the words of the conqueror.^ 

1. The queen of Hungary ceded to the king of Prussia Upper and Lower 
Silesia, with the principality of Glatz; except the towns of Troppau, Jaegeru- 
dorf, and the high mountains situated beyond the Oppa. 

2. The Prussians undertook to repay the English one million seven hun- 
dred thousand crowns ; which sum was a mortgage loan ou Silesia. 

The remaining articles related to a suspension of arms, an exchange of 
prisoners, and the freedom of religion and trade. 

Thus [continues Frederick] was Silesia united to the Prussian states. Two 
years were siiffiLcient for the conquest of that important province. The treas 
ures which the late king had left were almost expended ; but provinces that do 
not cost more than seven or eight millions are cheaply xmrehased. Circum- 
stances pai’ticularly favoured this achievement. It was necessary that France 
should suffer herself to become a party in the war; that Eussia should be at- 
tacked by Sweden; that timidity should cause the Hanovenaiis and Saxons to 
remain inactive; that success should be uninterrupted ; and that the king of 
England, though an enemy of the Prussians, should, in his own desiiite, be- 
come an instrument of their aggrandisement. What most contributed to this 
conquest was an army that had for two and twenty years been forming, and 
by its admirable discipline rendered superior to all the soldiers of Europe. 
Add to this, generals that were true citizens; wise and incorruptible minis- 
ters; and, finally, a species of good fortune which often accompanies youth, 
and deserts age. 

Had the undertaking failed, the king would have been deemed a rash 
prince, enterprising beyond his strength. Success made him supposed 
happy. In reality, fortune only bestows fame ; and he whom fortune favours 
is applauded, while he on whom she frowns is blamed. After the ratifications 
were exchanged, the king withdrew his troops out of Bohemia ; some of them 
marched through Saxony to return to their native country, others were sent 
into Silesia, being destined to guard this new conquest.<J 
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PBEDEEIOK II m HIS BELATIONS WITH EUBOPE 

It was in iN'ovember of 1805 that a French statesman passed the follow- 
ing noteworthy judgment on the policy of Frederick the Great. Frederick's 
successors failed to grasp the spirit and guiding principles of his reign. This 
prince was x>erfeetly well aware that, with his army and his treasury, he would 
always be in a position to maintain the power that he had created and the rank 
that he had attained in Europe. But he was also aware that nothing could 
happen on the Continent that did not concern him, and that he could not per- 
mit any political event of a certain magnitude to take place without his coil- 
currence ; that the existing balance of power would certainly be altered to his 
detriment unless he took energetic action towards the estabhshment of a fresh 
equilibrium. He knew that if other states enlarged their borders while his 
own obtained no corresponding accession of territory the latter would be rele- 
gated by the change to a subordinate rank ; he knew that if all the other armfes 
of Europe collected their forces, fought, and through victory and defeat grew 
more and more highly efficient he must not enfeeble his own by slothful inac- 
tion ; in other words, he could not suffer Ms military strength to be reduced 
by a falling-off in experience, valour, or confidence. Doubtless there was no 
one of these truths to which the great Frederick did not give its due weight, 
and I fancy that he would have smiled if any minister of his had undertaken 
to instruct him by expounding them.” 

Unquestionably for a state wMch lays claim to the rank of a European 
power, and wMeh is affected by every variation of relative strength through- 
out the Continent, neutrality in the midst of a struggle of each against all is a 
shackle which may almost force it to re^gn the position of a great power. 
For the rising power of Prussia, in particular, the rdle of spectator, which it 
thought to acquiesce in at the Peace' of Breslau, was all the more difficult to 
play since the war in which it was to take no further part had to be fought on 
German soil, with German countries, and the very crown of the empire at 
stake. 

At the commencement of his first war the king had aimed at nothing more 
than the rounding-off of the Prussian dominions. In return for the cession of 
Silesia he had been ready to give his voice< in the election to the imperial 
crown in favour of the husband of the heiress of the house of Habsburg, 
daughter of the late emperor ; that is to say, he had been prepared to counte- 
nance the continuance of the Austrian hegemony in Germany. As crown 
prince, Yoltairehad indeed flattered him with the prospect of succession to the 
empire, and, on the death of the last male Habsburg, had greeted the king of 
Prussia as the man who would be an emperor or make one. At that time 
Prince Leopold of Dessau also wi'ote to his chief without circumlocution, ex- 
pressing the heartiest good wishes for Ms elevation to the imperial dignity, 
since in Europe there was no man living who deserved it more or was better 
able to maintain it. And the idea of claiming for Prussia a leading position 
in the empire was not strange to Frederick’s minister, Podewils, at the end of 
1740, though the realisation of it appeared to him absolutely unattainable. 
The envy of Prussia’s neighbours within the empire, the most distinguished 
of whom held sway over kmgdoms in the rest of Europe, would always present 
insurmountable obstacles. So thought Podewils. 

Then came a moment when, quite unexpectedly, Prussia practically held 
the fate of Germany in her hands. The elevation of the elector of Bavaria to 
the imperial purple was in the main the doing of Prussia. Thus Bavaria was 
bound to eternal gratitude towards her benefkctor, while, after the elector of 
Saxony had joined the coalition, the Saxon ambassador pathetically bewailed 
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himself to Podewils, that now his court would throw itself blindly into the arms 
of Prussia. Podewils, reporting these words to his king, joyfully expressed 
the hope that ^^in future your majesty will be looked upon as the only great 
power in Germany, a good understanding with whom is to be preferred to any 
other alliance.’^ During the Moravian campaign Frederick strove to make 
Saxony (which had been used by France to counterbalance Prussia within the 
coalition) dependent upon himself, so that, quit of French influence, he might 
arrange the affairs of Germany according to his own ideas. In the same spirit 
he recommended the new emperor to increase the Bavarian forces ^‘so as to 
cut a figure among the allies," the meaning of which was that he should with- 
draw by degrees from a position of dependence upon France. And when 
Frederick passed in review the reasons in favour of a prosecution of the war 
against the queen of Hungary, it did not escape him that after the complete 
overthrow of Austria, and after the conclusion of a general peace under the 
arbitration of Prussia, the whole empire would enter upon a close connection 
with that country, and ^^the king of Prussia would then have the authority of 
emperor, and the elector of Bavaria the burden of empire." 

These brilliant prospects Frederick had resigned at the Peace of Breslau. 
But his policy soon resumed the course It had abandoned, for he could not be 
blind to the consideration that the degradation of the emperor involved a 
moral humiliation for the king of Prussia who had set the emperor on the 
throne. 

The pitiable insufiieiency of the resources of the house of Wittelsbach to 
meet the demands of the imperial station to which it had been elevated by the 
result of the election of 1742 clearly demonstrated the emptiness of the im- 
perial title apart from a powerful ruling family. King Ferdinand perfectly 
understood why, after the battle of Muhlberg, he had dissuaded the emperor 
his brother from exacting a fixed revenue," which would have inaugurated a 
system of permanent public contributions to the expenses of the empire : a 
secure financial endowment of the imperial position (he warned him) w^ould 
have made it possible for other princes besides the Habsburgs to undertake 
the charge of empire, which now their poverty prevented them from doing. 
And, as a matter of fact, it had been so, and as long as a male of the house of 
Habsburg survived the elective crown had never passed out of that one family. 
The empire had counted for something only when it was an appanage of the 
power of Austria. 

As the heir to the Habsburg dominions in Bohemia, and as the ruler of an 
extensive and self-contained territory in south Germany, stretching from the 
Sudetic Mountains to the Alps, Charles Albert too migh^ have wielded the im- 
perial authority, but an emperor humbly dependent upon the French was to 
the members of the empire an object of pity or scorn, as the case might be, or 
a mere jest. 

For if there was one point on which sentiment in Germany was unanimous, 
it was dislike of France. The king of Prussia, one of the few friends of his 
Gallic neighbours to be found among his countrymen, was astounded and ab- 
solutely nonplussed when, on his journey to the baths of Aachen in the mid- 
summer of 1742, he found fierce hatred of the French everywhere rampant. 
He declared that he could not comprehend this ‘^frenzy," which went beyond 
the madness of Boland. And yet Frederick himself had had experience of the 
obstinacy with which his own advisers — Podewils above all — had opposed the 
conclusion of the French alliance. Less than seventy years had passed since 
the days of Mazarines Ehenish Alliance. At that time the young Louis stood 
atthe headof a confederacy of German princes, which his minister Lionne 
might well style the great driving-wheel of the Germanic policy of France 
KTOk man would theu have inveighed against France as the enemy of the em- 
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pire, or stigmatised it as the hereditary foe; at that time German liberty 
seemed a much more questionable factor in the situation than the French 
king, even to the emperor of Germany. Then Louis XIV’s policy of conquest 
had thrown off the mask, and the Rhenish Alliance had fallen to pieces. 
Again and again the empire declared war against France, and matters soon 
came to such a pass that, instead of a well-organised body at the beck and call 
of France, there arose a distinct confederacy in favour of the Habsburg em- 
peror and under his leadership. All the little states, temporal and spiritual, 
within the circles of the upper Rhine and the Palatinate, of Swabia and Fran- 
conia, each by itself so insignificant that its military resources were not worth 
the trouble of a summons or a bargain, together amounted to a body that had 
at least the semblance of power. It must be confessed that the lea^ng states 
in these local leagues — the Palatinate, Wiirtemberg, Hesse-Cassel, and in 
Franconia the Markgrafs of Brandenburg — could not forego the chance of 
carrying out a policy of their own, suited to their various circumstances, and 
of setting up or preparing the way for an independent system of defence within 
the bounds of the local organisation; but nevertheless this association was as 
valuable to the emperor Leopold and his two sons as the Swabian League of 
former times had been to the emperor Maximilian. But by the very law of 
its being this confederacy, formed to repel French invasions, could have noth- 
ing in common with the ally of France, the empire of the house of Wittels* 
bach. 


THE COUNCIL OF PBINCES 

Similarly the representative of the new dynasty soon became painfully 
aware that he had not that substantial majority in the diet on which the last 
emperors of the Habsburg line had always been able to reckon. In the elec- 
tion of January 24th, 1742, the unanimity of the electoral college had been 
mainly due to fear, and now that this constraint was removed the adherents of 
Austria ventured to raise their heads in the highest council of the land. The 
motley elements of this many-headed college shaped matters within the council 
of princes after a fashion very inauspicious for the newly-elected emperor. 

In this assembly Austria, though shorn of her imperial state, could rely on 
the unconditional devotion of two separate groups, and on every division in a 
body of ninety -six voters these formed the solid nucleus of an Austrian major- 
ity. In the first place there were the so-called pensioners” of the court of 
Vienna, who gave their votes in accordance with the notorious formula, in om- 
nibus uti Austria, the small temporal principalities which owed their admission 
into the council of princes of the empire to the favour of the Habsburg em- 
perors, families whose scions had been for generations courtiers or soldiers of 
the ruling house: Lobkowitz, Salm, Dietrichstem, Auersberg, Schwartzenstein, 
Aremberg, Hohenzollern, Furstenberg, and Liechtenstein. The nine heredi- 
tary votes of these houses were generally reinforced by four representative 
votes from .the ^^Grafenverbande” of the Wetterau, Swabia, Franconia, and 
Westphalia, The second mighty stay, when it was necessary to secure a de- 
cision in Austria’s favour, was to be found in the compact body of Germania 
Sacra,” at least as far as the institutions entitled to a vote were not in the gift 
of the Wittelsbach princes. The archbishop of Salzburg, co-director with 
Austria of the councU of princes, the bishops of Bamberg and Wurzburg, of 
Eichstadt and Passau, of Ausgburg, Constance, Coire and BMe, of Brixen and 
Trent, of Strasburg, Worms and Speier, the prince-bishops and abbots of 
Fulda, Kempten, Ellwangen, Berchtesgaden, Weissenburg, Stavelot, Priim 
and Corvei, the Grand Master of the knights of St. John, and the two curice of 
Swabian and Rhenish prelates, were all only waiting for the signal to cast their 
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votes, twenty-five in nxunber, into the scale for the hononrable archducal 
house, the guardian of Catholic truth in the realm. If the Viennese court 
added its own two votes (for Austria and Burgundy) together with the vote 
for the markgrafschaft of Nomeny which the husband of Maria Theresa had 
retained as a last reminiscence of his possessions in Lorraine, there w'ere very 
few votes needed to make the forty one who were thus in accord into an abso- 
lute majority, even when the benches of the council were full. 

The house of Wittelsbach, on the other hand, had only fifteen votes abso- 
lutely at its disposal; five for the much-ramified Palatinate hue, two in the 
Bavarian line, one for the dukedom, and one for the landgrafschaft of Leueh- 
tenberg, and eight clerical votes. The elector Clement Augustus of Cologne, 
a brother of the emperor, voted for the bishopries of Miinster, Osnabruck, 
Bhldesheim, and Paderborn, and for the Teutonic Order; another brother, 
Bishop Theodore, voted for Eatisbon, Freisingen, and (since 1743) for Li&ge. 
The king of Prussia might come to the rescue with the five votes of Magde- 
burg, Halberstadt, Mmden, Kammin, and Farther Pomerania, but every 
other ally had to be laboriously gained. And the chances that the emperor 
could successfully cope with his rival in securing the votes of the thirty or 
forty states whose attitude was still undetermined, were small indeed. Even 
with the Protestant courts the Hofburg maintained political and personal 
relations of various kinds, for the majority of them had steered a middle 
course amidst the clashing interests of the brief reign of Charles VII : the 
Ernestine line with atotal of five or six votes, the Mecklenburg line with four, 
the houses of Brandenburg in Franconia and of Wiirtemberg with two apiece 
the house of Brabant with three — for Cassel, Darmstadt, and Hersfeld, and 
the houses of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, Anhalt, and Cirksena each with one. 

Among these Protestant families, however, there was one, possessed of 
fully six votes in the council of princes, which was actually allied to the em- 
peror’s great rival, and was assiduously and successfully striving to bring over 
a further accession from the Protestant camp. That was the royal and elec- 
toral house of Hanover, with the whole power of Great Britain behind it.ji 


THE SECOND SILESIAN VAE (1744-1748 A D.) 

Frederick had made good use of these two years, fortifying his new terri- 
tory, and repairing the evils inflicted upon it by the war. Bytiie death of the 
prince of East Friesland without heirs, he also gained possession of that coun- 
try. He knew well that Maria Theresa would not, if she could help it, allow 
him to remain in Silesia; accordingly, in 1744, alarmed by her victories, he 
arrived at a secret understanding with Prance, and pledged himself, with 
Hesse-Cassel and the Palatinate, to maintain the imperial rights of Charles 
VlT, and to defend his hereditary Bavai-ian lands. Frederick began the Sec- 
ond Silesian War by entering Bohemia in August, 1744, and taking Prague. 
By this brilliant but rash venture he put himself in great danger, and soon had 
to retreat.* 


Batde of SoTimfriMberg 

In 1745 another master-stroke was executed by General von Zieten, when, 
in order to carry an important message which had come by way of Franken- 
stein from Frederick to his cousin Markgraf Charles at Jagerndorf, he made 
Ids way through the Austrian lines, unsuspected in the new winter unifom. 
And what of the chief of these skilled and heroic commanders? The king 
gave the alarm, and sent, under General du Moulin, only the vanguard from 
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Jauernik towards Striegau against the dnke of Lorraine, who had pressed 
forward as far as Bolkenhain. This manoeuvre drew the foe down from his 
mountains into the plains; they encamped on the evening of the Srd of June, 
resolved to surprise Du Moulin at dawn and continue their march upon Bres- 
lau. But Frederick stole in the night to Striegau, and, guided by the evening^s 
camp-fires, drew up his army in readiness for battle. This enabled Du Moulin 
to remain in ambush at the foot of the Spitzberg, the summit of which had 
been taken by the Saxons under the duke of Weissenfels. Du Moulin at- 
tacked them towards four o’clock in the morning and, opening his batteries, 
gave a tremendous fire. Then the king advanced with the left wing by the 
Striegau Eiver, his quickness and the difficulties of the ground throwing the 
enemy into disorder; Du Moulin succeeded, and the left wing under Prince 
Charles and the Saxons retreated. The Prussian cavalry of the' left wing 
marched upon the enemy, and after six indecisive encounters drove them back 
as far as Hohenfriedberg; the king’s infantry pushed their adversaries right 
and left with such impetus that the confusion became general; a cavalry 
charge of dragoons from Bayreuth made an end of the fight. Prince Charles 
withdrew to his old camp near Koniggratz, Du Moulin pursued him over the 
border, and the king pushed forward to Chlum in Bohemia. Upper Silesia 
and Kosel were released. 

In this splendid fight, which was won in five hours of one morning, be- 
tween Jauer and Landshut, the infantry did wonders, the artillery distin- 
guished itself ; but the cavalry celebrate this day as that of one of their great- 
est triumphs, for the determined General von Gessler with a single regiment 
of Bavarian dragoons defeated 20 battalions, made 2,500 prisoners, and cap- 
tured 67 flags and 4 cannon. As a proof of lasting gratitude, Frederick 
bestowed on this heroic regiment a letter of grace and a diploma and presented 
them with a new seal with a remarkable engraving. The dzugoons were given 
the right to have a grenade in flames on their cartridge-boxes, to beat the 
grenadier march on their drums, and to sound the cuirassier march on their 
trumpets. Colonel von Schwerin, the head of the regiment, was promoted to 
the rank of general, Gessler was made a count, and both he and Major de 
Chasot, who had brought the news of victory, were given heraldic insignia of 
honour. On Gessler ’s helmet red and green ensigns were added with the num- 
bers 20 and 67, on the lower part of his escutcheon a Eoman shield resting on 
other weapons, on which Marcus Ourtius is seen on his horse leaping into the 
open gulf, with the words, It is sweet to die for the fatherland. ’’ Chasot had 
the Prussian eagle added to his arms, and two flags with H, F. and 66 ; to his 
mother Frederick wrote a very jubilant letter, accompanied by a costly casket. 

In the Kistory of My Own Times Frederick^ speaks of the event at Hohen- 
friedberg as being so rare, so worthy of fame, that it should be inscribed in 
the Prussian annals in golden letters. He adds of the whole army present on 
that day, ^^the world resting on the shoulders of Atlas is not safer than Prus- 
sia upheld by such an army.” 

Frederick wrote to the king of France in less flattering terms; he had 
changed the order of things at Friedberg; the battle of Fontenoy and the tak- 
ing of Tournay were honourable to him and advantageous to Prance; but for 
Prussia’s immediate advantage a battle won on the banks of the Scamander, 
or the taking of Pekin, would have been equally useful. 

Battle at Soor (September SOth, 1745) 

The want of means drove the king from one camp to another. The enor 
mous number of troops needed for the transport from Silesia reduced his force 
to 26,000 men. Prince Charles saw in his own superior numbers this advan- 
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tage. He pushed ou from Jaromierss towards Koniginhof, and concealed Ms 
strength so well behind the clouds of light infantry, that General von Katzier 
came back to the king^s camp on the night of September 29th without having 
seen the main body of the enemy’s force. The next morning Charles stood in 
battle array, opposite Frederick’s right wing, and bombarded the Prussian 
camp before daybreak. The king had commanded a march to Trautenau the 
evening before; he now ranged himself under the enemy’s lire in such a way 
that he was parallel and opposite to him ; buhthe right wing of his cavalry at- 
tacked the Austrians and overthrew them ; the infantry, after three attempts, 
succeeded in storming heights which were protected by cannon. The enemy 
drew upon a second and a third height, but the impetuous onslaught of the 
Prussian cavalry forced them to retreat. 

Up to now the king had held the cavalry of the left wing in reserve ; now 
he brought up that of the right wing to reinforce it, and with these two at- 
tacked the foe. The Austrian infantry held their position near Pransnitz for 
some time, but finally the flight became general and the victor encamped at 
Soor. 

N’adasdi had intended attacking the Prussians, in face, in the rear and on 
their left, whilst Prince Charles simultaneously engaged them on their right. 
But his light infantry pillaged the cami> and baggage, and so assisted the long 
to defeat them. ^^Just imagine,” wrote Frederick to Fredersdorf, how we 
fought — eighteen against fifty, my whole transport in confusion. In all my 
life I have never been in such straits as on the 30th; and for all that, I emerged 
— ^you see no bullet hurts me.” The camp library was also lost at Soor, and 
Duhan ^ had to make haste and send Cicero, Horace, Lucian, Voltaire, Bossuet, 
Eousseau, and Gresset, so that the study of the muses could continue. The 
same friend was also commanded to have a fine edition of Eacine in readiness 
for the return. 


Victory of Sennersdorf {November 2S(lj 17^5 A-D.) 

The advanced season necessitated the journey into Silesia by the difficult 
pass near Schatzlar, Frederick divided his army, which Prince Leopold was 
to command, between Schweidnitz and Striegau ; and on the 28th of October, 
the day when Ms convention with England was arranged in Hanover, he went 
to Berlin, where, on the 8th of November he heard from ■\Vulfwenstierna, 
Swedish minister to the Dresden court, of a scheme on foot, projected by 
Count Briihl, for the invasion of Berlin, which should force him to yield Silesia 
up to Austria; and Magdeburg, Halberstadt, together with Halle and the sur- 
rounding districts, to Saxony. 

The court of Dresden had long hankered after its neighbour on the Spree, 
for Berlin, thanks to a new system of government, began to be of importance. 
Prussia, steadily growing in moral strength, was at last becoming a power of 
the first rank in Europe, and could hold her own against the house of Habs- 
burg in matters both of church and state. With whom then should Saxony 
side? The Second Silesian War had made her hateful to Prussia, as she had 
been an adherent of Austria, and Frederick, dui'ing his progress through her. 
territory, had not kept his troops under the strictest discipline ; even at Hohen- 
friedberg the bitterest animosity had been shown towards Sar^^ony. 

The prince von Grunne led 10,000 Austrians througli Srxony and marched 
on to Berlin; Prince Charles jiushed forward with 40,000 men into upper 
Lusatia, joined issue with the allies, and intended carrying on the war m the 
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mark of Brandenburg. Then Prince Leopold with 35,000 men hurried to 
Kuumberg on the Queis; Frederick advanced to him from Berlin, and on the 
23rd of November at the Catholic Hennersdorf defeated four Saxon cuirassier 
regiments and one regiment of infantry under General von Buchner, all taken 
greatly aback at his appearance. 

He further took possession of the great powder magazine in Gorlitz, and 
commanded the count von Grunne to retrace his steps and unite with the Saxon 
main body under Count Rutowsky near Dresden. Zieten begged for his regi- 
ment the silver drums which had been pillaged in the fight at Hennersdorf. 

The happy result of this victory was seen in the fine public spirit created 
in Frederick’s people. A candidate for the forest rights in Breslau, and Pro- 
fessor Stisser in Stettin, sang such stirring odes in honour of Frederick in the 
victories of Hohenfriedberg and of Soor that they sounded quite stately, even 
compared with Gleim’s grenadier songs, when in their turn they resounded in 
the Berlin patriotic journals. The king’s town was changing, as Count Grunne 
had threatened, into a fortified camp, and instead of a gay people, 16,000 citi- 
zens went armed. When the danger was over and Berlin was illuminated, the 
people indulged themselves in all kinds of witticisms — one design showed 
Grunne with many Austrian generals mounted on crabs, and Berlin in the dis- 
tance inscribed 

General Grunne 
Will to Berlin 

Another showed many coaches drawn by four and six horses, also calashes 
and carts racing away from Berlin ; in the middle was a hare in full flight, 
with under all the inscription — ^^In company.” 


The Battle of Kesselsdorf {November 174b) 

The Saxon troops were already quartered for the winter round Leipsic 
when the king wnrote, after the victory of Hennersdorf, to the old prince of 
Dessau, ^^I have beaten them inLnsatia, do you beat them at Leipsic; then 
we shall meet at Dresden.” Then Leopold started out with his corps from 
Halle, captured Leipsic on the 29th of November, joined General von Lehwald 
on the 13th of December at Meissen, and marched on Dresden, whence Augus- 
tus had fled to Prague. 

Rutowsky found himself in the most favourable position near Kesselsdorf — 
the chevalier de Saxe, his brother, commanded the cavalry ; here they awaited 
Prince Leopold. Kesselsdorf lay at the foot of a hill, occupied by the left 
wing of the Saxons. In this village alone there were seven grenadier bat- 
talions ; mountains, passes, even the great difficulty of attacking on slippery 
ice — everything was in favour of the Saxon. It was not till two o’clock in the 
afternoon that the Prussians advanced to the attack. General von Hertzberg 
moved with the grenadier battalions of Kleist, Aulack, and Mdnchow, who 
followed the three battalions of Prince Leopold of Dessau’s regiment at 300 
paces, supported by Bonin’s dragoons. The first attempt was defeated by the 
locality and two of the enemy’s batteries; many Prussians, among them Von 
Hdttzberg, fell, and the prince drew the grenadiers to the rear. Then the 
Saxons came out into the open field to pursue them in their retreat. But^-now 
Yon Bonin’s regiment of dragoons rushed upon the seven Saxon battalions, so 
that they were instantly scattered and their batteries taken. 

The Pomeranian infantry under Teetz took Kesselsdorf, with 20 cannon, 
4 mortars, a flag and a pair of drums, and earned for themselves a new seal of 
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honour; all officers received the order of merit. Prince Leopold celebmted a 
splendid jubilee here, as it was in the spring of 1695 that he started his mill- 
career under the Brandenburg arms in the Netherlands. 

The Peace of Dresden {174.5 A.D,) 

The defeated enemy joined in its flight with the prince of Lorraine who, 
the decisive moment over, was quite calmly betaking himself to Bohemia for 
safety. Frederick had been in Meissen during the fight ; he inspected the bat- 
tle ground, and on the 18th entered Dresden where he consoled the forsaken 
household of the prince and received Count von Harrach, who, delegated by 
Maria Theresa, began to negotiate with the Prussian, English, and Saxon 
plenipotentiaries for peace, which was concluded on the 25th; the Berlin 
Peace and division of territory were renewed; Prussia recognised Maria 
Theresa’s husband as Francis I, emperor and head of the empire ; Austria 
guaranteed to the king all his states, as also those privileges otherwise assured 
to him by Charles VII ; Frederick agreed not to disturb the house of Austria 
in any of its German possessions; Saxony, Brunswick, Cassel, the Palatinate 
are all included in the Dresden Treaty of peace. The electorate of Saxony 
made a special treaty with Prussia; it paid to Frederick one million thalers, 
renouncing, as heir contingent to the house of Austria, all claim on Silesia, 
and agreeing to keep aloof from all differences and dissensions, such as there 
had been between Prussia and Saxony with regard to the customs at Fursten- 
berg on the Oder, and along the road to Schildau. In return for an equiva- 
lent to the country and its inhabitants, the town of Fiirstenberg and its cus- 
toms, together with the village of Schildau and lower Lusatia and all land in 
the electorate of Saxony on the right bank of the Oder, was to be abandoned 
to the Berlin court, so that the river with both its shores might be entirely 
Prussian. But so many difficulties were made by Saxony that this article of 
the Treaty of Dresden could not be arranged. 

In this treaty of peace, Great Britain, warring with the Pretender, was 
again very useful to the ting. The duke of Newcastle and his brother Pel- 
ham, who had replaced the friend of Austria, Lord Carteret, offered him in 
the Hanover agreement of August 26th, 1745, every security for Silesia, and 
persuaded the Vienna court to peace-— a peace to which King George and later 
the emperor, as such, and the empire gave their especial guarantees. 

Frederick was present in the Kreuzkirche in Dresden on the 26th of Decem- 
ber when the peace sermon was preached ; on the 28th, at midday, he drove in 
an open carriage, accompanied by his two brothers, back to Berlin in full state. 
The town was intoxicated with delight, and Frederick drove between double 
rows of citizens. The people called him father of the fatherland^’ and ^^the 
great king.” At the castle he was received on alighting from the carriage by 
Prince Ferdinand and the other princes, by the generals of the army and the 
nobles of the court. ^^Upstairs in the king’s apartments there was the tender- 
est and most loving welcome from their two majesties, the queens.” On this 
evening, in the midst of the shouts of triumph, the king left the joyful tumult 
of the illuminated city, to visit Duhan, who was dying in the Adlerstrasse! 

The war had cost millions, without extending the confines of the country; 
the triumph was purely ideal. The pope sent congratulations to the king, and 
once more recommended to his protection those inhabitants of Silesia who still 
held the Catholic faith. The Catholic president of the head district in Oppeln, 
Count Henckel von Donnersmarck, freiherr zu Beuthen, was declared a for- 
sworn traitor, and to have forfeited all honours and dignities, as well as the 
order of the Black Eagle; his hereditaay sword was publicly broken by the 
executioner in Breslau, ' 
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Prance continued the War of the Austrian Succession ^nth great energy, 
and with no small measure of success.^ 

Frederick, however, weaned himself unceasingly in endeavours to recon- 
cile the three powers, which was accomplished only by the Treaty of Aachen, 
which gave back all conquered territory and once more assured Silesia and 
Glatz to the king of Prussia.-^ 

THE PEEBEEICIAN STIEIT IN GEBMANY 

During the period which intervened between the end of the Silesian and 
the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, the great personality of Frederick as 
a ruler, legislator, guardian of justice, and furtherer of the common welfare 
in his states, but also ^s the introducer of a new era, not merely for Germany 
but for the whole of Europe, was more and more clearly manifested. At this 
time he made his first tentative measures for the reform of justice and legis- 
lation, which make Prussia’s example in this field a guide not merely for the 
other German states, but even for many foreign ones. 

We may mention as belonging to this time most of those remarkable deci- 
sions by which Frederick with one stroke of the pen now overthrew some 
fragment of mediaeval intolerance, now gave wings to the administration for 
the benefit of some subject suffering under it; and again unhesitatingly made 
his own kingly prerogative bow to the higher authority of a uniformly impar- ^ 
tial justice. To this time also belongs the revival of the Academy of Science, 
which under his father’s reign had decayed and, worse, had fallen into con- 
tempt, Though under Frederick this institution was organised too much after 
the French fashion and was in great part filled with Frenchmen, yet it also 
assembled many German celebrities within its precincts and advanced con- 
siderably many sciences, especially the exact ones. Now for the first time 
Germany perceived what she possessed in this king, and with conscious pride 
liamed as her own the man whom foreign countries to the very borders of civili- 
sation had admiringly praised. The operation of Frederick’s personality and 
method of governing now began gradually to extend and manifest itself in 
wider circles. 

The result was kindred to the operating cause. It was not merely that cer- 
tain defined branches of intellectual life were advanced and strengthened by 
Frederick’s power and influence, but it was above all the whole being, the 
very life of the nation itself, which underwent a favourable change and won 
new vigour and strength. As , to those whose official occuiiations were per- 
formed immediately under the eyes and the control of the great king, who 
had to fear his uncompromising look, which nothing escaped, they soon saw 
themselves compelled to fulfil their offices in a more strict and faithful man- 
ner than had generally been the habit in these circles, and this partly by 
force, partly by the exciting influence of example given from so high a place. 
And yet they were no longer the mere machines of an often capricious and 
despotic will, as had been the case under the far too one-sided government of 
Frederick William 1. They might on occasion assert their own independent 
views before a king who respected ideas and principles, and knew how to ap- 
preciate them because he himself governed according to them; and under the 
government of a monarch, who by a writ under his own hand had exhorted 
the Kamynergericht, the highest court of judicature in the land, never to pro- 
ceed except according to the law and their convictions as judges, and not to 
respect«orders even from him, if they were in opposition to this legal attitude. 
The judicial calling in particular acquired a spirit of independence and devo- 
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tioB to duty wMeli did not fail when the king did actually, as in the notorious 
lawsuit of Muller, let himself be beguiled into the mistake of interrupting the 
independent course of justice, though it had been done with the very best 
intentions. 

Thus from Frederick’s school there proceeded a host of officials who were 
objects of admiration and envy to the whole of Germany, compared as they were 
with the venal, inert, lazy, and ignorant men, who formed the same class in 
all the other states. It was they who withstood, and in a great measure suc- 
cessfully, the corruption of the government which followed, and preserved for 
later days the traditions of a conscientious and punctilious administrative and 
judicial body, operating for the public benefit, and possessed of intellectual 
culture and thoroughness, which produced a rich harvest for the regeneration 
of the Prussian state. ^ 

The period of eight years which had been allowed to'the different states of 
Europe from the Peace of Aachen until a new war broke out, did not produce 
in them the desired feeling of united firmness and security ; but, on the con- 
trary, all seemed unsettled and in dread of the new commotions which hovered 
oyer this brief state of repose. For it was but too evident that the inimical 
powers so recently roused up— not having as yet found their equilibrium— had 
only made a pause for the purpose of soon resuming hostilities against each 
other with renew^ed vigour. The empress-queen could not brook the loss of 
Silesia, and she felt this loss the more acutely, inasmuch as she was obliged 
to undergo the mortification of knowing that the king of Prussia, by adopting 
a proper course of administration, had been able to double the revenue of tliat 
beautiful country. Frederick, on the other hand, was too clear-sighted not to 
foresee that a third struggle with her was inevitable. Among the other Euro- 
pean powers, too, there was a restless spirit at work ; thfey entered into alli- 
ances, looked about them — now here, now there — for friends, and increased 
their strength by land and sea. Europe was at this moment divided by two 
leading parties: France, Prussia, and Sweden adhered to the one, Austria, 
England, and Saxony to the other; the rest had not yet come to any conclusion 
as to which jiarty they should support, but their assistance was eagerly sought 
by both. Maria Theresa at first cast her eye upon the powerful state of Eus- 
sia, whose empress, Elizabeth, appeared inclined to hurl back her bold north- 
ern neighbour into his former insignificance; and eventually both parties con- 
cluded an alliance by means of the grand chancellor of Eussia, Bestuschef, 
who had a personal dislike to the king of Prussia, because the latter refused 
to gratify his avaricious disposition. In order to induce Eussia to take active 
measures against Prussia, England found it necessary to act upon the grand 
chancellor with her money, and by this means a war was all but declared 
already between Eussia and Prussia. George II of England more especially 
desired this, in order that he might by such war be relieved of the anxiety he 
felt for his principality of Hanover; for as he was already engaged in a mari- 
time war with France, with the view of acquiring new territories in other parts 
of the world, it was to be expected that France in union with Prussia would 
forthwith attack his electorate. Maria Theresa, however, on her part, saw 
this storm preparing in the north of Europe without fear or inquietude, as she 
nourished strong hopes that it would give her an opportunity of reconquering 
her Silesian territory.^ 

PBUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND THE NEW PBOVINOES OF FEIESLAND (1751-1753) 

England lost an ally in the fresh conflict with France which loomed, a per- 
petual menace, on the horizon, while the relations between the English royal 
family and their near kin of the royal house of Prussia grew more and more 
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strained. Besides the personal influence of themonarchs and the unfortunate 
choice of a British ambassador, there was another circumstance which embit- 
tered the relations between the two countries: England, jealous of her un- 
contested supremacy at sea, claimed the right to confiscate contraband of war 
in neutral ships. But the question as to what fell under this description was 
no less difficult to determine then than now. To Prussia the whole subject 
had been of small importance as long as her maritime trade was confined to the 
few seaports of the Baltic. But in the course of the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession Frederick had gained possession of East Friesland. And as he planted 
his foot for the first time on the shores of the Forth Sea he had a vision of the 
whole maritime trade of north Germany in his hands. To his eager zeal it 
seemed a simple matter to divert the whole transatlantic traffic into new chan- 
nels. The English right of search in merchant vessels was therefore extremely 
annoying to him, the more so as it was exercised harshly and without consid- 
eration. In 1748, the last year of the war, two Prussian vessels laden with 
planks and hemp had been captured. The British officials simply declared 
these articles contraband of war, and laid an embargo on the ships. Fred- 
erick made representations and demanded compensation, but to no purpose. 
Meanwhile peace was concluded, but the embargo was not taken off. It 
availed nothing that the king called together a court of arbitration which 
unanimously affirmed that planks and hemp were not contraband of war. The 
English government, for its part, referred the matter to a prize court and a 
special commission. Years passed and they came to no decision, while Fred- 
erick continued to make more and more urgent demands for his ships. 

Thus matters stood when, in July of 1751, the young king of Prussia 
paid his first visit to his new province. The welcome which greeted him gave 
profound offence to George 11, who considered himself the rightful heir to the 
territory of which (as he thought) his nephew had violently deprived him. 
And now he learned, into the bargain, that the latter was attaching his new 
subjects to his person by a series of far-reaching enterprises for the public 
good, and rousing in them a spirit which astomshed themselves. One under- 
taking, in particular, on which Frederick built great hopes was the expansion 
of Prussian trade with eastern Asia. He declared Emden a free port, and the 
“Asiatic Trading Company and the “Bengal Trading Company came into 
existence there under his protection. In the following years each of these 
companies sent out two ships. But they had no luck, and they could not keep 
the field in face of the rivalry of the Dutch. Moreover, on© of the ships had 
an affray with an English man-of-war in the Channel. The naval officers who 
searched it discovered and claimed some British subjects among the crew. 
Despite vigorous protests they were carried off and (in virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, it was said) pressed into the fleet. Thus on all sides obstacles 
arose in the way of these new ventures, and the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War shortly after put a final end to them, Fothing remained to bear witness 
of the unfortunate attempt to divert the commerce of Asia to East Friesland 
except the numerous specimens of old Chinese porcelain which were still to bo 
found there forty years ago. At that time costly red vases with quaint raised 
gilt figures, precious dinner services of transparent ware, and little cups deco- 
rated with intricate and inimitable arabesque, might be seen among the pos- 
sessions of rich Frisian farmers in the fen land, even in outlying “places.’’ 
These treasures have now grown extremely rare, and china lovers have to pay 
exorbitant prices for the few remaining pieces left by collectors and Jew 
dealers. 

It was natural that the East Frieslauders should never forget the brief 
blossoming time of their commerce and prosperity which followed upon the 
union with Prussia. For the vigorous life which throbbed through all circles 
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of society when, in place of a degenerate line of princes and after centuries of 
internal dissensions, a young and able monarch seized the reins of power, car- 
ried everything before it. The inhabitants suddenly felt themselves members 
of a nughty state, nor was this feeling troubled by the imposition of new and 
onerous burdens. With a wise caution Frederick refrained from exacting the 
annual quota of recruits from the new province, foreseeing that such a meas- 
ure would be regarded with peculiar abhorrence by the ^4ree Frisians.’^ He 
therefore contented himself with the annual payment of a money contribution. 

Nevertheless the impartial historian is bound to confess that the reasons 
why the tide of wealth did not flow back into the old channels, nor the flour- 
ishing times of the Hanseatic League return, lay deeper than either king or 
people supposed. The gox'geous chambers of the Guildhall at Emden remain 
as empty as ever, and through the great rooms, which in past centuries‘were 
thronged with naerchants of every land and clime, flows only the yearly tide 
of tourists who flock in summer to the health resorts of the North Sea, admir- 
ing the curious mediaeval weapons and richly inlaid suits of armour so taste- 
fully arranged on the ivalls. The harbour has been choked with mud, and in 
the islands of East Friesland curious fences made of monster ribs are all that 
testifies to the many merchantmen that once put out hence for the northern 
seas. It IS unjust to make the war, which turned Frederick’s energies into 
another du’ection, solely answerable for this mournful issue. It was not this 
circumstance alone which brought his masterly projects to such pitiable wreck. 
And it is peculiarly unjust to reproach the succeeding Hanoverian govern- 
ment because the commercial enterprises of the first period of Prussian rule 
developed no farther. Both Frederick and the East Prieslanders overesti- 
mated the effect which the long-desired harbour was likely to exert from afar 
upon Prussia. They both overlooked the fact that the existing means of com- 
munication wei'e inadequate to ensure a sufficient market fpr their wares in- 
land. Moreover, ever since the discovery of the ocean route to the East 
Indies, the two maritime powers, England and Holland, had held almost abso- 
lute control over the trade with the East. Hamburg and Bremen had long 
since monopolised the small traffic of Germany beyond seas. A long time 
would therefore necessarily have elapsed before the great mercantile houses of 
the Continent made up their minds to import their wares from other sources 
or distribute them through other channels. And again, the royal interference 
with the existing conditions, though the inspiration of a master mind, was too 
precipitate and too much bound up with the king’s personality to produce 
lasting results. The Hanoverian government, practical and thorough, though 
systematically deliberate and far less showy, did much more for the real good 
of East Friesland than the first period of Prussian administration. It turned 
its attention to immediate needs, and to it the province is indebted for its net- 
work of roads, its new Emden ship canal, its railway, the fostering of the 
trade of Leer and Papenburg, and the revived prosperity of the merchant- 
service. And the credit of bringing the bog land into cultivation by the sys- 
tem of dikes is solely due to the Hanoverian government. 

One of the improvements, however, and that perhaps the most beneficial of 
all, is unquestionably the work of King Frederick. He was the first to teach 
the people how wide stretches of fertile land could be recovered from tne sea 
by means of embankments against the floods which had formerly swept the 
soil away. The many flourishing “ swamps ” along the shores of the Dollart and 
the North Sea arc speaking memorials of his activity. With the same zeal, 
though not with the same success, he undertook the cultivation of the exten- 
sive areas of marsh land which he had passed on his progress to Aurich. 
But if in the execution of this project he made many mistakes, who shall take 
him to task for them? He had before his eyes no examples of marshes profit- 
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ably planted, such as we now see in the district of Stade and other parts of 
East Friesland. For one thing, the lots which he gave to the colonists to cul- 
tivate were too small. The proceeds of agriculture in this niggardly soil were 
not sufficient to maintain a tamily, and hence the descendants of the unfor- 
tunate peasants whom he transported hither from remote provinces form to 
this day a degenerate proletariate, eking out a miserable subsistence by beg- 
ging on the highway. But when ve read of the stimulus given to improve- 
ments in agriculture, home administration, and even domestic life, by Fred- 
eiick^s brief visit, we cannot but marvel at the insight and the indefatigable 
energy of the man, and at his constant thought for his subjects. Through the 
medley of official receptions his keen eye noted what was amiss, and the few 
hours of leisure left Mm were devoted to the consideration and invention of 
remedies. 


ENGLISH COMELICATIOIS-S 

In England this energy was looked upon with suspicion, and the sudden 
expansion of the trade of Emden roused envy and apprehension. King 
George was not alone xn his wrath when a province he had intended to win for 
himself flung itself with enthusiasm into the arms of his nephew ; the whole 
British nation shared his exasperation. Frederick's care for the prosperity 
of this part of his dominions was interpreted as a link in a long chain of hos- 
tile demonstrations against England. The unfortunate affair of the captured 
ships was still pending, and added to the discord. The commumcations ex- 
changed between the two cabinets steadily assumed a more acrimonious and 
insulting tone. Finally, in the year 1752, Frederick determined to bring the 
matter to an issue. He declared through Ins agents that it seemed to him that 
the English courts were maliciously determined to postpone their decision in- 
definitely, but that he neither could nor would wait any longer, and would at- 
tempt to compensate his subjects by other means. After the lapse of three 
months (April 23rd, 1753) he should cease to pay interest on the Silesian 
loan, the securities for which were mainly in English hands. 

A perfect tempest of indignation broke forth in England. The duke of 
N^ewcastle could not have yielded if he would. In a fresh note (April 12th) 
couched in the mildest terms, Frederick tried in vam to justify the step he 
had taken. The temper of the London populace rendered a reconciliation 
impossible. The coercive measure he had used as a threat was actually put 
into force. Then there arose throughout Great Britain a clamour against the 
^^unjust,^^ obstinate, and malicious^' king of Prussia. No meanness was 
too base to be imputed to him. His object was to ruin England ; he had a 
secret understanding with France and with the Jacobite plotters. The ap- 
pointment of Keith to the Prussian embassj^ m Paris, the summons of Tyrcon- 
nel to Berlin, were evidence enough. In the general excitement it was even 
thought not unlikely that he might land fifteen thousand men in Scotland to 
restore the exiled dynasty. The unfortunate Dr. Archibald Cameron, brother 
of the famous Lochiel, being captured about this time on the lands of the laird 
of Glenbacket, was taken for a Jacobite emissary of Frederick's, and six years 
after the rising under Charles Edward this noble-hearted man perished on the 
gallows amidst the rejoicings of the mob. Caricatures and lampoons of the 
king of Prussia were circulated in England, and even persons of position and 
influence gave credence to tales of the most extravagant political projects on 
the part of Frederick. The idea was very natural and excusable. For it was 
impossible that his contemporaries should know that a wise moderation in his 
aims was the king’s greatest quality, together with a singular faculty for dis- 
tinguisMng between the near and attainable and the visionary in politics. On 
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the contrary, from his earliest performances it seemed not improbable that he 
might develop into a ruthless and insatiable conqueror, such as [N'apoleon 
gradually became. And even the soberest politicians were convinced that m 
his alliance with Prance he contemplated the seizure of Hanoverian territory. 
When, about the same time, a project for the election of akmg of the Eomans 
came to nothing, the failure was regarded as a result of Prussian intrigues, and 
in the summer of 1753 matters had come to such a pass that hardly anyone 
doubted that there would be a speedy outbreak of hostilities between England 
and Prussia. 

The fact made George II realise all the more keenly the necessity of knit- 
ting closer the ancient alliance with Austria. But, to his surprise and disap- 
pointment, he found that the overtures of his ambassador were received with 
increasing coolness at the court of Vienna. Maria Theresa did not even seem 
particularly interested in securing the election of her own son as king of the 
Eomans. King George was clearly more ^^imperiaP^ than the empress and 
mother herself. This indifference on the part of his ^^naturaP^ ally stirred 
the ready eholer of the British monarch. He felt his consequence as an elec- 
tor and his greatness as king of England deeply wounded. To those about 
him he let fall angry words concerning this “ vagabond stranger whom he had 
helped to the throne. ^ 

Meantime Frederick, taking quick advantage of the situation, formed and 
put into immediate execution a plan no less unexpected than extraordinary. 
Abandoning the lukewarm aid of France, which lay, as it were, in a state of 
political lethargy, and had afforded him but very triffing assistance in his two 
Silesian wars, he suddenly turned to England, now so much increasing in 
power and enterprising boldness, and claimed her alliance ; and the English 
nation acceded to his proposal. Both nations needed this reciprocal aid 
against other adversaries; and, at the same time, required the confidence of 
each other in order that England might be at ease wich regard to Hanover. 
Hence the alliance between England and Prussia, which based its security in 
the sympathy .of both nations, might be truly termed a natural alliance, and 
was founded nx>on firmer grounds than those of mere state policy. 

By this single turn the relations which had hitherto existed between the 
different states of Euroxie were altogether changed. Prussia had declared her- 
self independeut of Prance, and England of Austria; and through a singular 
capricious sport of fortune, France and Austria, who had been enemies for 
three hundred years, now found themselves, to their own astonishment, placed 
inclose proxinuty, and called upon to give each other their hands; and all 
the rules of political calculation hitherto held as immutable were at one blow 
demolished. Luckily for Austria, she possessed in her prime minister, Prince 
Kaunitz, and in the empress Maria Theresa herself, two whose power of mmd 
enabled them at once to perceive and avail themselves of the altered position 
of affairs, and who did not suffer themselves to be held in ciieclc by ancient 
custom. They sought for an alliance with Prance, and obtained it. On the 
1st of May, 1750, the Treaty of Versailles was drawn up, after that between 
England and Prussia had been already concluded at Westminster in the month 
of January of the same year.^ 




CHAPTER IV 

THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 

[1766-1768 A.D ] 

To me it appears evident that a private person ought to be 
sciupulousiy tenacious of his piomise, though he saould have made 
it inconsiderately. If he is in3ured he can have recourse to the 
protection of laws, and, be the issue what it may, an individual only 
sufieis But where is the tribunal that can'iediess a monarch's 
wrongs, should another monaich forfeit his engagement ^ The "word 
of a sovereign may draw down calamities on nations Must the 
people peiish or must the monarch infringe a treaty? And whcie is 
the nun weak ‘enough to hesitate a moment concerning his an- 
swei 9 — Fuedeeick II I 

The union of tlie house of Austria and Bourbon, so lately formed, beg:an to 
make it suspected that the Treaty of London could not maintain the tranquillity 
of Germany. Peace might be said to be suspended only by a hair ; some pre- 
text was but wanting ; and, when that is the sole thing necessary, war is as if 
declared. It soon appeared inevitable ; for information was obtained that the 
politicians had all been deceived in their dependence on Russia. That power, 
over which the intrigues of the Austrian ministers prevailed, broke with Eng- 
land because of tlie alliance which the king of Great Britain had concluded 
with the king of Prussia, Count Bestuscl^ef for a moment remained undecided 
between his passion for English guineas and his hatred toward the king; but 
hatred was victorious. The empress Elizabeth, an enemy to the French nation 
after the last embassy of the marquis de la Ohetardie, was better pleased to 
league with that nation than to preserve the least alliance with a power which 
had become connected with Russia. Active in every court of Europe, the 
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court of Yienna profited by the passions of sovereigns and their ministers, to 
attract them to itself, and govern them according to the purpose proposed. 

During these sudden and unexpected changes of system the English ships 
no longer kept any measures with those of France. The vexations and infrac- 
tions they committed enforced the king of France, in his own despite, to de- 
clare war. The French ostentatiously announced that they were preparing to 
make a descent on England. They lined the coasts of Brittany and Iforman- 
dy with troops, builL flat-bottomed boats for their transportation, and assem- 
bled some ships of war at Brest. These appearances terrified the English, and 
there were moments during which this nation, which has the character of so 
much wisdom, imagined its destruction near. To remove these fears. King 
George had recourse to Hanoverian and Hessian troops, that were brought 
into England. 

The first thing necessary, at the commencement of the war, was to deprive 
the Saxons of the means of making themselves parties in it and of disturbing 
Prussia. The electorate of Saxony must be traversed to carry the war into 
Bohemia, If Saxony were not conquered, an enemy would be left behind ; 
who, depriving the Prussians of the free navigation of the Elbe, would oblige 
them to quit Bohemia, whenever the king of Poland should please.^ 

In the autumn of 1756, therefore, Frederick, unexpectedly and without 
previously declaring war, invaded Saxony, of which he speedily took posses- 
sion, and shut up the little Saxon army, thus taken unawares, on the Elbe at 
Pirna. A corps of Austrians, who were also equally unprepared to take the 
field, hastened, under the command of Browne, to their relief, but were, on 
the 1st of October, defeated at Lobositz, and the fourteen thousand Saxons 
under Eutowsky at Pirna were in consequence compelled to lay down their 
arms, the want to which they were reduced by the failure of their supplies 
having already driven them to the necessity of eating hair-powder mixed with 
gunpowder.^’ 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SAXONS AT PIENA (1756 A.D ) 

Whilst the chill October rain descended without intermission upon the 
wretched Saxon soldiers, their leader sat warm and dry in the impregnable 
fortress of Konigstein, Through the floods that poured across the window- 
panes of the commandant’s quarters he saw the long columns of his battalions 
cross the bridge and struggle painfully up the slippery footpath which led 
from the hamlet of Halbestadt to Ebenheit, above the precipitous river bank; 
he saw the exhausted horses toiling vainly to draw tfie light guns up to the 
plateau, the cavalry crowding in the narrow space between the declivity and 
the stream till their turn came to defile. 

And when he turned his eyes from the dreadful throng, the hopeless con- 
fusion by the river, towardsf the spot whence, in fair weather, the domes and 
towers of his capital could be seen gleaming, he saw, to his dismay, the Prus- 
sian hussars already on the table-land where his own camp had stood during 
the past weeks. He saw the bold horsemen climb down the pass by which 
his own troops had just come, he saw Ms own men in terror cut the cables of 
the bridge and let it drift down-stream. Kor did the darkness draw a merci- 
ful veil over the mournful scenes at Ms feet. His camp had no rest. Far 
into the night he could not choose but hear, in angry grief, the shouts of the 
triumphant enemy, busy over the plunder of the abandoned tents and baggage 
wagons, and searching his own late headquarters at Struppen for spoil. But 
one ray of hope was still left to the unhappy elector. When the day dawned 
he fancied that he should see Ms army cut its way through the ranks of the 
enemy. ' 
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A iaessage from Field-Marshal Eutowsky dashed this hopeful prognostica- 
tion. He reported that his men were utterly exhausted and that the last pro- 
visions were gone. He had succeeded, though with difficulty, in forming the 
bulk of the infantry into three or four divisions on the plateau of Ebenheit, 
but half of the artillery had stuck fast in the river. The cavalry, too, was 
incapable of reaching the top. To add to these misfortunes, he had no news 
from Browne ; the messenger who had undertaken, for a large sum of money, 
to convey a message to him by secret paths through the forest had in all like- 
lihood been taken prisoner, and it was vain to count on the co-operation of 
the Austrians. Under these circumstances he was of opinion that nothing 
but useless bloodshed could result from an attempt to storm the Prussian posi- 
tions alone. 

This was too much even for the feeble Augustus III. His desperate plight 
did not, it is true, inspire him with the energy which of old hurled the last 
Palseologus out of the gorgeous halls of the palace of the Caesars and from the 
luxury of an oriental despot, to die unrecognised among his warriors in the 
breach. He did not embrace the manly resolution of inspiring his soldiers by 
his xiresence in person, and of perishing with them if needs must be, but he 
sent strict orders to his field-marshal to cut his way out at all hazards. 

It was two o’clock on the morning of Thursday, the 14th of October, when 
he despatched these orders. At the same time he sent down to the river one 
hundred and fifty horses from his own stable, plentifully fed with oats and 
hay, while the beasts in the camp were dying of starvation. These powerful 
animals were meant to draw the guns up the slope, but even their exertions 
were of no avail. The grey dawn was rising as they splashed and swam 
across the river. At the same time (about seven in the morning) Eutowsky 
received the message from Browne which he had almost ceased to look for. 
It had been given to the messenger at ten o’clock on the previous evening, but 
he had taken the whole of the stormy October night in getting back uncaught 
from Lichtenhain. The contents of the paper destroyed the last hope. The 
Austrian general wrote that since Tuesday he had been waiting in vain for the 
Saxon signal guns, and had therefore concluded that the enterprise had failed. 
His own position was one of extreme peril, as the Prussians were opposed to 
him in greatly superior numbers. The utmost he could do was to wait tiU 
nine o’clock Thursday morning; if then he had no news he must withdraw. 

The hour he named was almost past already. To be ready to attack by 
that time was impossible, more especially as the Prussian force on the Lilien- 
stein had been increased to eleven battalions, with twenty-two guns. Butow- 
sky sent again to the elector and begged permission to capitulate, and again 
he received an answer in the negative. Then the cannon of Kbnigstein began 
to thunder, to stay the Austrians if possible; but wind and weather were un- 
propitious, and no sound of them reached Browne. He marched away as he 
had said he should. Eutowsky listened in vain for the rattle of musketry 
announcing the Austrian attack. Silence was over all. 

That was the end. He summoned his generals to a council of war, and in 
one of the little huts of the hamlet of Ebenheit a brief consultation took place. 
All were agreed that escape was impossible. To lead the soldiers as they 
were, exhausted by unprecedented exertions and chilled by seventy-two hours 
of rain, against the enemy’s entrenchments, was obviously to sacrifice them to 
no purpose. They had eaten nothing since the day before ; for months they 
had been living on meagre rations. The ammunition was spoiled by the wet. 
There was nothing to be done but capitulate. ISTow at last Augustus III 
bowed to the inevitable, and a preliminary convention with General Winter- 
field, who was in command on the right bank of the Elbe, procured the first 
of necessaries, bread, for the miserable invested army. 
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The Capitulation 

JText day (Friday, October 15tli) Count Eiitowsky went over to Struppen 
to arrange tbe details of the surrender with King Frederick, who had hastened 
thither from Bohemia. He found the monarch, to whom he submitted a draft 
of the terms of capitulation, in the worst of tempers. The unexpected delay 
which the obstinate resistance of the Saxons had imposed upon his military 
operations had embittered him. He would hear of no terms and demanded an 
unconditional surrender. In vain did Eutowsky try to save at least the Po^ 
lish body-guard of the king and the Household Grenadiers from the general 
dissolution that menaced the army. Kay, even the status of prisoners of war 
was not assured to them in plain terms. On the contrary, Frederick with his 
own hand wrote on the margin of the document: ^^If the king will give them 
to me they need not become prisoners of war.^^ Kor was it possible to obtain 
a promise that no one should be forced to serve Prussia. Arms, cannon, 
tents, and all military stores naturally fell to the victors. The small conces- 
sion that officers might retain their swords and that the drums, flags, and 
standards should be placed in safe keeping at Konigstein was obtained with 
difficulty. In a postscript to the deed of capitulation Eutowsky stated that 
he was empowered to let the troops lay down their arms, but not to absolve 
them from their oath. The elector, too, refused to yield this last point. But 
they could not hinder the king of Prussia from dealing as he pleased with 
the unfortunate soldiery. And Frederick feared that such a large number of 
prisoners of war, whom he could hardly expect to exchange, would be a great 
anxiety to him personally and an enormous drain on his military resources. 
These reasons impelled him to a course of conduct unprecedented in history 
and opposed to every law of civilised nations. 

Ko one who has not experienced it can form any conception of the bitter- 
ness of feeling which such a dire catastrophe stirs in the breast of the soldier. 
To his last hour he is haunted by the painful memory of the fatal day that 
witnessed the destruction of the army to which he had devoted his lifers ser- 
vice and dissolved forever more the bonds of comradeship which had grown 
dear to him; and every year that goes by makes the thought of the past more 
grievous. In proportion as the darker features and the little drawbacks of 
tile old state of things recede from memory, i he advantages of what is now 
lost to him shine forth more brightly. But the capitulation which annihilated 
the Saxon army took place under circumstances :o peculiarly galling that they 
left a sting even to succeeding generations. It tated its fame from the earli- 
est days of standing armies ; it had fought with distinction against the terrible 
Charles XII, and even against its present opponent. Its present evil case was 
not the fault of its leaders, but of the wrong-headed policy of its master and 
(to a still greater extent) of his notorious minister, Briihl. And in spite of 
all, the soldiers had borne the disasters of the last weeks with exemplary dis- 
cipline and unipurmuring subordination. 

And for their reward they were spared none of the humiliating formalities 
which an ancient and barbarous custom imposes on the vanquished. The 
victors could not deny themselves the pleasure of seeing the captured army 
march past them ou Sunday, the 17th of October. On that march there were 
only about twelve thousand left to give up their weapons. It is easier to im- 
agine than to describe the sensations with which the disarmed warriors must 
have gone down the Elbe by the craggy valley (now the resort of thousands 
of tourists) which leads from Waltersdorf to Kiederrathen. At the point 
where now the motley swarm of visitors to the Bastei flows to and fro through 
the summer weather, they found the bridge which was to have led them to 
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liberty only a few days before ; the Prussians had fished up the pontoons, 
and now it bore them not to prison but to a worse fate. 

At Oberrathen, now a station on the Bohemian line, the officers and men 
were separated. Of the former, five hundred and sixty-eight were let go on 
giving their parole not to fight against Prussia; only fifty-three took service 
with Frederick. The non-commissioned officers and the rank and file were 
handed over to Prussian superiors. The king seems to have had no great 
opinion of the binding quahty of the oath which still pledged them to the ser- 
vice of their old master. But, with an odd self -contradictoriness, when none 
of them would come over to him of their own free will, he obliged them to 
swear a new oath to him en masse. Then he formed them into separate divi- 
sions, to be transmuted into Prussian troops within the boundaries of the 
Prussian kingdom. Halle, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Frankfort, etc., were the 
stations assigned to them. Ludwig of Dessau, the Iron Prince, was charged 
with the troublesome task of supervising the transformation. But in spite of 
dismal experiences their loyalty to their hereditary princes proved stronger 
than the harshest coercion and the fear of punishment. Some actually de- 
serted on the first march, and the rest were so inspirited by their example that 
hardly a third of the men reached their destination. They arrived as mere 
skeleton regiments, and to swell their ranks Frederick imposed a levy of twelve 
thousand recruits upon unhappy Saxony! 

King Augustus, the princes Xavier and Charles, Bruhl the minister, and 
a numerous suite of five hundred persons started on their journey to Warsaw 
on the 20th of October. Never again was the king to see Dresden, where the 
queen and the electoral prince had been left; he died jn the Polish capital in 
the last year of the war. 

The Saxon drama was at an end. In seven weeks Frederick had made . 
himself master of that rich country. He now exploited its resources ruthlessly 
for his war, just as he had endeavoured to reinforce his army with its sons. 
His officials treated the people with extreme hardness; and Frederick 
wreaked on the palaces and gardens of Bruhl, the minister, the personal 
grudge which he bore that statesman. To this day some of these properti^ 
bear traces of the ignoble vengeance which the Prussian monarch took in his 
own person upon his political adversary. 

The king ot Prussia was far less concerned about the justice than about the 
utility of his dealings with Saxony. To him the advantages resulting from 
the occupation of the country seemed greatly to outweigh the disadvantages 
that might ensue from leaving it in an attitude of doubtful neutrality in his 
rear. But he now realised with solicitude that his personal animosity had led 
his political sagacity astray. The resistance of Saxony had cheated him of six: 
precious weeks. He had been unable to profit by the opportunity of winning 
great successes in Bohemia while the Austrians were still unprepared. The 
advanced season now put a stop to all military operations. Snowy and tem- 
pestuous weather set in nnusnally early; it was impossible to keep the troops 
under canvas. At the end of October, therefore, the Prussian army at Lobo- 
sitz started on the march back to Saxony, and Field-Marshal Schwerin, who 
had pressed forward from Silesia as far as Koniggratz, retreated across the 
frontier. The king himself remained at Gross-Sedlitz till the 14th of Novem- 
ber, and then removed his headquarters to Dresden.® 

THE BATTLE OF PEAOITE (1757 A D ) 

The preparations made for the ensuing campaign presented td the eyes of 
Frederick an aspect in prospective affairs of a character anything but encour- 
aging. The great powers of Europe, infuriated by the stand he made, had 
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now become more firmly united than ever in their determination to destroy 
him, and combined together with all their armies to overwhelm him. Austria 
came forth with all the troops, together with all the wealth and resources fur- 
nished by her extensive territories; Eussia contributed no fewer than 100,000 
men; Prance supplied even a greater number, Sweden came forward with 

20.000 men; whilst the Germanic Empire generally, regarding the invasion of 
Saxony by Frederick as k violation of the peace of the country, offered to the 
imperial court an additional aid of 60,000 men. Thus a combined army of at 
least 500,000 men stood under arms ready to march against the king of Prus- 
sia ; whilst he, on the other hand, could oppose to this mighty and overwhelm- 
ing force but 200,000 men, collected only at the sacrifice of every resource at 
his command. As allies he possessed only England, the landgraf of Hesse, 
and the dukes of Brunswick and Gotha, and he was obliged to leave them 
alone to carry on the war with Prance ; with respect to the other powers, he 
hoped to make up for his inferior force by the ability of his great generals and 
by doubling his strength by rapid marches, thus swiftly passing with the same 
army from one point to another, to be enabled to fight his enemies one after 
the other. Thence, he resolved to direct his first and principal effort against 
Austria, whom he regarded as his chief enemy, whilst in the mean-time he left 
behind 14,000 men under the command of his old field-marshal Lehwald, for 
the defence of Prussia itself against the attack of the Eussians, leaving only 

4.000 men for the protection of Berlin against the Swedes; fortunately, how- 
ever, for Prussia, the Swedish portion of the allies took no very serious share 
in the war. 

Maria Theresa, influenced by an extraordinary predilection for her hus- 
band^s brother, Prince Charles of Lorraine, appointed him, although he had 
already been twice beaten by Frederick, commander-in-chief of the imperial 
army ; whilst under his orders she placed the talented and experienced soldier. 
General Browne. This arrangement proved of great service to the king. 
Browne, with his usual prudence and forethought, advised Prince Charles to 
anticipate the quick movements of the Prussians in the attack they contem- 
plated, and penetrating into Saxony and Silesia, thus remove the seat of war 
from the hereditary states of Austria ; Charles of Lorraine, however, although 
on other occasions too precipitate, resolved in this case to be the very oppo- 
site, preferring to adopt the defensive, and was anxious to wait until he had 
drawn around him all the forces he could collect. This was exactly what 
Frederick most anxiously desired, and he contrived to strengthen the prince 
in the belief that he himself, overmatched by so many powerful enemies, 
thought it most prudent to assume the defensive likewise. Suddenly, however, 
and whilst the Austrians imagined themselves in perfect security, the Prus- 
sians broke up ; dividing themselves into tour divisions, they poured forth in 
rapid marches across the mountains into Bohemia, and, like so many mighty 
and impetuous mountain rivers, swept all before them, taking possession of all 
the supplies of the imperials, which served to furnish them with provisions 
during several months, and reunited their forces at a certain hour on the 
morning of the 6th of May, at the appointed quarters in the vicinity of 
Prague. 

The prince of Lorraine, hastily collecting together all his troops, had now 
taken a strong, intrenched position in the mountains, near Prague, where he 
considered himself secured against every attack. Frederick, however, to 
whom every hour which delayed the execution of the final blow appeared lost, 
resolved to' give battle at once now that the enemy was within sight, and in 
this determination he was cordially seconded by his favourite officer. General 
Winterfeld, a bold and undaunted warrior. Accordingly the latter received 
orders to reconnoitre the enemy^s position, and he reported that their right 
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wing might be easily attacked, as in front of it were several green meadows 
which would facilitate the advance of the troops. But what he thought to be 
meadows were nothing but deep dried-up ponds, with slimy bottoms, which 
had been sown with oats, and after the harvest were again to serve as fish 
ponds. This error served ultimately to produce much injury to the Prussians 
in their attack. The venerable field-marshal Schwerin, who had arrived at 
headquarters only that morning with his fatigued troops, and was altogether 
unacquainted with the spot chosen for the scene of action, suggested that they 
should postpone operations until the following day ; but the king, whose im- 
petuosity was not to be restrained, and who, having now completely formed in 
his mind the plan of a glorious battle, was impatient to put it into execution, 
would not listen for a moment to any further delay. Upon this the old war- 
rior, who, in his seventy -third year, still retained a great portion of his youth- 
ful fire, exclaimed, as he pressed his hat over his eyes, “Well, then, if the bat- 
tle shall and must be fought this day, I will attack the enemy there on the 
spot where I see him ! 

The battle commenced only at ten o^clock ip the morning, so much time 
having been taken up in making the necessar;^ preparations, as the ground 
turned out to be generally swampy add hilly. As the Prussians worked their 
way through and approached the enemy, they were received with a terrific 
cannonade ; the carnage was dreadful, and whole ranks were levelled with the 
ground; indeed, it seemed impossible for human courage to hold out against 
such tremendously destructive odds. Each attack made was unsuccessful, and 
the ranks of the Prussians began to waver. At this moment the brave oid 
marshal, Schwerin, seized an ensign, and calling upon his troops to follow him 
rushed into the thickest of the fire, where, pierced with four balls, the veteran 
warrior fell and died the death of a hero. General Manteufel released the 
gory standard from the firm grasp of the dead veteran and led on the troops, 
now burning with revenge at the loss of their brave commander. The king’s 
brother, Prince Henry, sprang from his horse, and led on his men against a 
battery, which he captured; and Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick attacked and 
overthrew with the greatest courage the left wing of the Austrians, pursuing 
the enemy from hill to hill, and captured seven intrenchments. 

I^'evertheless, the victory remained undecided as long as Field-Marshal 
Browne was able, by his influence and command, to maintain order among the 
ranks of the Austrians ; at length, however, he fell, mortally wounded, and 
with his fall vanished all fortune from the Austrian side. Eng Frederick, 
who with his keen eye surveyed the field of battle, quickly perceived that the 
enemy had begun to give way ; seeing a large gap in the centre of their ranks, 
he at once advanced, with some of his chosen troops, and, dashing into it, com- 
pletely destroyed all communication between them, putting them entirely to 
rout. Thus the victory was gained ; the Austrians fled in every direction, the 
greater portion of the fugitives throwing themselves into Prague, and the rest 
hastening to join Marshal Daun, who was posted in Kuttenberg with an army 
of reserves. 

Dearly, however, was this victory purchased! Twelve thousand five hun- 
dred Prussians lay dead or wounded on the battle-field, and among them was 
included one precious corpse — ^that of Field-Marshal Schwerin; but the re- 
membrance of his heroic death, and the blood-stained flag he bore in his ner- 
vous grasp, were regarded by the Prussian army as the most sacred legacy, serv- 
ing them as a continual incitement to follow in the same path of glory. The 
Austrians, likewise, suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Field-Marshal 
Browne ; he had grown grey in the wars of his country, and the experience he 
had gained rendered him the most distinguished general of his day. 

The struggle in Bohemia was by no means decided by this battle, although 
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the actual position of the parties was such that the campaign bade fair to termi* 
nate gloriously in favour of Prederick ; for he now kept the prince of Lor- 
raine a prisoner in Prague, together wuth forty-six thousand men, without any 
resources left to enabie them to hold out for any length of time. Their only 
hopes of relief rested in Field-Marshal Daun, who was then in the immediate 
vicinity with a considerable body of troops; but if he should be defeated by 
the king, the army hemmed in within the walls of Prague must be lost, the 
campaign itself won in the most glorious manner by the Prussians, and peace 
obtained, perhaps, already in the second year of the war ; for Frederick de- 
sired nothing more than what he obtained at the end of the war — ^the retention 
of Silesia, Fate, however, had not decreed that he should obtain this object 
so easily, and it was decided that his career of success should receive a check, 
whilst his spirit was doomed to undergo bitter and painful trials, 

THE BATTUE OF KOLIH (1757 A,B.) 

He determined not to wait for the attack of Daun, but to anticipate it; 
and after he had remained five weeks before Prague he withdrew, with twelve 
thousand men, in order to join Prince Bevern, w^ho had kept the army of 
Dann in observation, which army Frederick forthwith attacked, nearKolin, on 
the 18tli of June, The plan of the order of battle adopted by the king was 
excellent ; and had it been followed out entirely it would have given him the 
victory. Prederick decided upon this occasion to employ the same order of 
battle as that used in ancient times by Epaminondas, by whicli he overcame the 
invincible Spartans ; this was termed the oblique line of battle. By this plan 
the weaker force, by promptitude of action, was enabled to operate with ad- 
vantage over a superior body. If the general in command has recourse to 
such a bold manoeuvre it is very seldom that he fails, but to ensure victory he 
must be certain of the perfect co-operation of his army, so that by the celerity 
and exactitude of its movements the enemy may be completely deceived and 
vanquished before he has even had time to perceive the plan of attack by 
which it has been accomplished. 

Such was the manoeuvre practised by the Prussians at Kolm, and the first 
onset made by generals Zieten and Hulsen upon the right wing of the Aus- 
trians put them 'entirely to rout. The centre and the other wing of the 
Prussian army had now only to follow it uj) forthwith, by falling upon the 
enemy^s flank, battalion after battalion in succession, and thus complete its 
entire annihilation. Whilst, however, everything was thus oiieratiiig in the 
right direction, the king himself, as if the usual clearness of his mind became 
suddenly clouded in impenetrable gloom, gave orders for the rest of the army 
to make a halt! In truth, throughout the whole of this important day, Fred- 
erick presented in his own person and manner something so unaccountably 
gloomy and repulsive that it rendered him totally incapable of attending to 
Sxe ideas and observations suggested by those around him; he rejected every- 
thing they advised, and his sinister look, together with his bitter remarks, 
made them shun his presence. 

When, at the most important and decisive moment, Prince Maurice of 
Dessau ventured to represeut to the monarch the serious consequences that 
must result from the change he had commanded to take place in the plan of 
the order of battle, and reiterated his observations and arguments in the most 
urgent manner possible, Prederick rode up close to his side, and with uplifted 
sword demanded, in a loud and threatening tone of voice, whether he would 
or would not obey orders. The prince at once desisted and withdrew ; but 
from that moment the fate of the day was decided. Through the ill-timed halt 
thus made the Prussian lines found themselves right in front of the position 
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held by the Austrians, ^rhich position they had strongly intrenched and made 
completely insurmountable ; and when they made an attempt to take it by as- 
sault, the regiments were swept away one after the other by the destructive 
fire of the Austrian artillery. No exertion, no desperate effort, could now 
obtain the victory ; fortune had changed sides. General Daun, already de- 
spairing of success at the commencement of the battle, had marked down with 
a pencil the order to sound a retreat, when, just at that moment, the colonel of 
a Saxon regiment of cavalry having perceived that the ranks of the Prussians 
changed their order of battle, resolved to delay execution of orders, and placed 
the official paper in his pocket. The Austrians « now renewed their attack, 
and the Saxon regiments of horse were more especially distinguished for the 
desperate charges they made, as if determined to revenge themselves for the 
injuries endured by their country. In order that aU might not be sacrificed, 
orders were issued to make a retreat, and Daun, too well pleased to gain 
this, his first victory, over Frederick the Great, did not follow in pursuit. 
The Prussians lost on this day 14,000 men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
and 45 pieces of artillery. This formed nearly the moiety of the Prussian army, 
for in this battle 32,000 Prussians had fought against 60,000 Austrians. 

FREDERICK AFTER PRAGUE AND ROLES' 

An interesting account of the battles of Prague and Kolin is given by Sir 
Andrew Mitchell who was ambassador from England and was in Frederick's 
camp. His letters are worth quoting in some detail because of the interesting 
light thrown uiion the personality of Frederick. Whether as victor or as 
vanquished, he appears an heroic figure,^ 

On the 6th of May, the day of the battle of Prague, Mitchell ^ writes : The 
whole of the Prussian army is in tears for the loss of Marshal Schwerin, one 
of the greatest officers this or perhaps any other country has produced, and 
one of the best of men.^^ 

had the honour (continues Mitchell on the 10th) congratulate the 
king. He appeared in high spirits, but moderate at the same time, in the 
midst of his great successes. He said his brother Henry did extremely well on 
the right — that to him the success was owing there; that Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick also, who was on the left, went afterwards and flanked the Aus- 
trians, while they were engaged at our right; that Prince Frank (?) of 
Brunswick had greatly distinguished himself, and that he would make a great 
officer. The prince of Wurteniberg also distinguished himself. In conver- 
sation, the king gave the preference to Prince Charles of Lorraine as a gen- 
eral, before Marshal Browne. At Friedberg, he said. Prince Charles did ill, 
but his disposition at Torr was admirable, though his orders were not obeyed. 
Prince Charles did not approve the disposition of Browne, and told him he 
would be flanked, which actually happened.” 

In another despatch of the 11th of May, Mitchell repeats his praise of the 
king’s moderation: The king appears unflushed with victory, and moderate 
in the midst of success. He highly commended to me the behaviour and * 
conduct of Prince Henry, his brother, in the late battle, adding, ‘ I would say 
more if he were not my brother. ^ He likewise said that the princes Ferdinand 
and Francis of Brunswick had greatly distinguished themselves; and every- 
body IS full of the praises of Lieutenant-General Zieten. 

^'^The number of the wounded is very considerable on both sides, and soon 
after the battle, as there was a scarcity of surgeons and wagons, the king of 
Prussia sent to Prague, to desire they would send surgeons and wagons for the 
relief of the Austrian wounded, which was refused. So they remained several 
days on the field of battle without dressings ; but they have since been brought 
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to this side of the river, and are treated in the same manner as the Prussian 
soldiers are.^^ 

After receipt of the despatches relative to the battle of Prague, Lord Hoi- 
derness writes: “The admiration we already had for his Prussian majesty is 
raised to the highest pitch. Men, women, and children are singing his praises. 
The most frantic marks of joy appear in the streets. 

Mere admiration, however, did not help the king out of his difficulties. 
He therefore said to Mitchell: “I see I have nothing to expect from England. 
The English are no longer the same people. Your want of union and steadi- 
ness has dissipated the natural strength of your nation, and, if the same con- 
duct IS continued, England will no longer be considered of that great impor- 
tance in Europe. 

Six days after these expressions (18th of June) the battle of Kolin was 
lost. “The morning after the battle, Mitchell writes, “the Prussian army 
retired to Nimburg, in perfect good order, with their baggage and artillery, 
having left behind them only some few cannon whose carriages had been dam- 
aged in the action. It is the unanimous opinion of all the officers I have 
talked with that, had the cavalry done their duty, victory was certain. 

In a second letter of the same day he says: “The desire of the king to give 
immediate succours in lower Silesia, his impetuosity of temper, and, above all, 
the contempt he has conceived for the enemy, have been the causes of this 
defeat. He might have had more infantry with him, and there was no neces- 
sity to attack the enemy so posted. 

On the 29th of June, Mitchell continues: “On Monday the 27th, the king 
of Prussia arrived at Leitmerit25 with f onrteen battalions ; so we have here an 
army of fifty battalions and seventy-five squadrons, all in perfect good order 
and in great spirits. When the king rode along the front of the camp, the 
soldiers of themselves turned out of their tents, and said, ‘ Give us but an op- 
portunity, we will revenge what has happened. ’ An Austrian officer said, 
* We have repulsed the attack, but have not gained the battle.^ The king 
bears his misfortune greatly, though it is the first of the kind he has ever met 
with. Since his arrival here he was pleased to describe to me the whole action 
of the 18th. He says the posts the Austrians occupied were indeed too strong, 
but he does not think them stronger than those he drove them from in the bat- 
tle of Prague. He had too few infantry, and it was not the enemievs’ soldiers, 
but their artillery (upwards of two hundred and fifty cannon), well posted, 
that made his men retire. 

“He imputes the loss of this battle to the ardour of his soldiers, who at- 
tacked the enemy in front, contrary to his orders ; for by the disposition he 
had made his left wing only was to have attacked the right of the Austrians 
in flank. This they did with great success, took several batteries, advanced 
two hundred paces beyond them, and, having gained the flank of the enemy, 
put them in great confusion. Prom this right wing he had intended to draw 
troops to support the attack on the left, if there should be occasion ; and by 
remaining in the position he had placed it in, the left of the enemy would 
have been kept in respect, and could not have acted. But the good effects of 
this disposition were entirely defeated by the too great ardour of his soldiers 
towards the centre, who, unhappily seeing the progress the left wing was mak- 
ing, and eager to share in the victory which they began to think certain, at- 
tacked first a village, which lay a little to the centre of the Austrian army, 
which they took, and then the whole Prussian wing engaged, and was by that 
means exposed to the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery and lines, whose 
artillery were all charged with cartridge shot. 

“The cause of these misfortunes is chiefly owing to the great success 
the king of Prussia’s army has had in eight successive battles against the 
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Austrians, and particularly at the victory of Prague, which made his Prussian 
majesty sanguine that he could force them from the most advantageous posi- 
tion, and, indeed, one must be more than man to be so absolutely free from 
presumption after such a series of successes. I am informed that the king, 
unaccustomed to disappointment, was a good deal dejected after the battle. 
He has now recovered his spirits, and applies himself as usual to business. I 
had yesterday a very long conversation with him. He talks very reasonably 
and with great coolness upon the unhappy event. He sees, in the full extent, 
what may be the consequences to him, to his family, and to all Europe; but 
he fears them not, and has taken his party. He thinks another battle lost 
must end in his ruin, and therefore will be cautious of venturing ; but he will 
not lose a favourable opportunity. What chiefly distresses him is the number 
of his enemies, and the attacks they are threatemng in the different parts of 
his very extended dominions. 

^^The king said, ‘ I will now speak to you as a private man. You know my 
aversion to all subsidies — ^that I ever refuse them. I thought, and I think 
still, it is too mean a footing for me to put myself upon. Considering the 
great progress of my enemies, I wish, however, to know whether I may depend 
upon assistance, and how far, on the loss of my revenues. I have still good 
hopes to be able to do without any pecuniary assistance ; and I give you my 
word that nothing but absolute and irresistible necessity shall make me be any 
burden to my allies; and the kinder their dispositions are, I will be the more 
cautious of abusing them. ^ For nine months together, ” adds Mitchell, ^rin con- 
sequence of the internal dissension of England, the king has been answered 
with fair words. But in the situation his affairs are now in, there is no time 
to be lost ; if England will not endeavour to save him, he must save himself as 
he can.^^ 

/ 

THE DEATH OP SOPHIE DOEOTHEA 

On the 28th of June, ten days after the battle of Kolin, died Sophie Doro- 
thea, the mother of King Fi'ederiek. Mitchell speaks in several despatches 
of Frederick’s unfeigned and profound sorrow. 

‘^The king ” (he writes on the 2nd of July) ^^has seen nobody since he has 
received this news, and I hear he is deeply afflicted. His grief, I am sure, is 
sincere ; for never did any man give stronger marks of duty and affection than 
he has done on every occasion to his mother; and no mother ever deserved 
better of all her children than she did. Yesterday,’’ he continues on the 4th of 
July, ^'^the king sent for me, which was the first time he had seen anybody 
since he received the news of the death of his mother. I had the honour to 
remain with him some hours in his closet: I must own to your lordship I was 
most sincerely affected to see him indulging his grief, and giving way to the 
warmest filial affections by recalling to mind the many obligations he had to 
his late mother, and repeating to me her sufferings, and the manner in which 
she bore them, the good she did to everybody, and the comfort he had to have 
contributed to make the latter part of her life easy and agreeable. 

^^The king was pleased to tell me a great deal of the private history of his 
family, and the manner in which he had been educated: owning, at the same 
time, the loss he felt for the want of proper education ; blaming his father, 
but with great candour and gentleness, and acknowledging that in his youth 
he had been Stourdi, and deserved his father’s indignation, which, however, 
the late king, from the impetuosity of his temper, had carried too far. He 
told me that, by his mother’s persuasion and that of his sister of Bayreuth, he 
had given a writing, under his hand, declaring he never would marry any 
other person than the princess Emilia of England; tflat this was very wrong 
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and had provoked his father. He said he coxild not excuse it, but from his 
youth and want of experience. That this promise unhappily was discovered 
by the late Queen Caroline, to whom it was intrusted, having shown or spoken 
of it to the late General Diemar. He had betrayed the secret to Seckendorf, 
who told it to the king of Prussia. Upon this discovery, and his scheme of 
making his escape, his misfortunes followed. 

He told me, with regard to making his escape, that he had long been un- 
s,nd hardly used by his father. But what made him resolve upon it 
was that one day his father struck him, and pulled him by the hair, and in 
tins dishevelled condition he was obliged to pass the parade; that, from that 
moment, he was resolved, cost what it might, to venture it ; that during his 
imprisonment at Kustnn he had been treated in the harshest manner, and 
brought to the window to see Katte beheaded, and that he had fainted away; 

that ^ might have made his escape and saved himself, the Danish minister 

having given him notice; but he loitered, he believed, on account of some girl 
he was fond of. 

“The king said the happiest years of his life were those he spent at 

a house he had given to his brother, Prince Henry. There he retired after 
his imprisonment, and remained till the death of the late king. His chief 
amusement was study, and making up for the want of education by reading, 
making extracts, and conversing with sensible people and men of taste. The 
king talked much of the obligation he had to the queen his mother, and of his 
affection to his sister, the princess of Bayreuth, with whom he had been bred. 
He observed that the harmony which had been maintained in his family was 
greatly owing to the education they had had, which, though imperfect and 
defective iu many things, was good in this: that all the children had been 
brought up, not as i^rinces, but as the children of private persons.^’/ 

fkebebick: assailed ojs all sides 

What a change of fortune was this to Frederick I After having been 
on the point of capturing an entire army in the very capital of the country, 
and thus extingui»shing, at the first moment of its commencement, and in 
the short space of eight months, the most dreadful war, he found himself 
forced to raise the siege of Prague, and abandon Bohemia altogether. The 
allies^ of Austria, after this unexpected victory, resumed operations with 
greater activity than ever. The Bussians invaded the kingdom of Prussia, 
the Swedes pursued their preparations more vigorously, and two French ar- 
mies crossed the Ehine in order to attack the territories of Hesse and Hanover, 
and thence to march against the hereditary states of Prussia. 

One of these armies, under the command of Prince Soubise, advanced tow- 
ards Thuringia, in order to form a junction with the imperial forces under the 
orders of the prince of Saxe Hildburghausen ; whilst Marshal d’Estrees, who 
commanded the leading French army, on entering Hanover, fought and beat 
the duke of Cumberland at the head of the Anglo-Germanic troops, on the 
26th of July, near Hastenbeck, on the Weser. This defeat was produced 
through the inexperience of the English general ; for his army, although limited 
in force, had, nevertheless, obtained considerable advantages through the cour- 
age and good generalship of the hereditary prince of Brunswick, and had 
forced the French general to sound a retreat, when the duke, to the no little 
surprise and indignation of everyone, abandoned the field of battle, nor halted 
in his shameful retreat until he reached the Elbe near Stade. Hay, to complete 

The space for the name is left blank m tbe MIS., but M. von Eaumer thinks it may be 
KatteJ 

® Without doubt, Rbeinsberg. 
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the disgrace, he was forced shortly afterwards to conclude at Oloster Seven, on 
the 9th of September, a convention by which he engaged to disband his troops, 
and give up to the French Hanover, Hesse, the duchy of Brunswick, and the 
whole of the country situated between the Weser and the Ehine. 

The duke of Eichelieu, who succeeded D’Estr^es in the command of the 
French troops, drained the country by every possible means. The bad repu- 
tation of the French army contributed not a little to gain over the hearts of 
the majority of the people throughout Germany in favour of the cause of Fred- 
erick. Indeed, it was almost inconceivable with what joy the people generally 
received the news of the victories he gained, although perhaps at the' same 
moment their own princes, as members of the imperial states, were in arms 
against him. But much of this feeling was produced, likewise, through be- 
holding how Frederick, with the aid only of his own Prussians, had to contend 
against hordes of barbarians from the east, as well as the haled and most for- 
midable enemy from the west; whilst in the interior he had to face the Aus- 
trian armies composed of soldiers aH differing in language, customs, and man- 
ners, but all equally eager after pillage, including Hungarians, Croatians, and 
pandours. Had Frederick carried on the war merely against the Austrians 
and other Germans, true patriots would only have deplored the blindness of 
the hostile parties in thus contending against each other when they ought, on 
the contrary, to have sheathed the sword and held out to each other the hand 
of fraternal peace and friendship. The north of Germany was more especially 
attached to Frederick, ranking itself on the side of his own people, and partici- 
pating in their joys and sorrows; for as that was the seat of war against the 
French, the cause of Frederick was regarded as that of Germany. 

The convention of Closter Seven paved the way for the French as far as 
the Elbe and Magdeburg itself; and their second army, now united with the 
imperial troops, was already in Thuringia, and made preparations for depriv- 
ing the Prussians of the whole of Saxony, whence the latter received their 
stores and supplies of provisions. 


THE BATTLE OF GEOSS JAGERNDOEP (AUaXJST 30TH, 1757) 

This was not the only side by which Frederick was hard pressed. The 
Swedes spread themselves throughout the whole of Pomerania and Ukermark, 
and laid those countries under heavy contributions, whilst they had only to 
avail themselves of their whole force in order to advance direct upon Berlin 
itself, and make themselves, with scarcely any opposition, masters of that city. 
The Eussian general, Apraxin, had already entered Prussia with one hundred 
thousand men, and to oppose him Field-Marshal Lehwald had only twenty- 
four thousand men ; nevertheless, he w^as forced to give the Eussians battle, 
however great the sacrifice, as Frederick sent him strict orders to drive out 
these barbarians and put an end to their devastations. Accordingly the 
action took place at Gross Jagerndorf, near Wehlau ; but the most undaunted 
and desperate courage displayed by the Prussians was employed in vain 
against a force so overwhelming,^ The Prussians advanced in three columns 
through the forests against the left flank of the Eussians. They threw back 
the Eussian cavalry and the first line of infantry and captured three batteries. 
The Eussian artillery fire, however, broke the ranks of the assailant, and they 
yielded when General Eomanzov brought into action twenty fresh battalions 
on the threatened Eussian left.^ Lehwald was forced to retreat, after a loss 
of several thousand men, and thus Prussia now appeared irretrievably lost — 
when, to the astonishment of all, Apraxin, instead of advancing, withdrew to 
the Eussian frontiers ten days after the battle he had gained. 
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Thus we find, from tune to time, the troubled path of Frederick illumined 
by a glimmering ray of hope, which appeared to lead him on to better for- 
tune. This time it originated in the serious illness of the empress Elizabeth 
of Russia ; and the grand chancellor Bestuschef, believing her death close at 
hand, and having his eye directed to her successor, Peter — son of the duke of 
Holstein and an admirer and friend of the Prussian hero — ^lost not a moment 
in commanding General Apraxin to withdraw his troops from the Prussian 
dominions. This enabled the army under Lehwald to march against the 
Swedes, who, on the approach of the Prussians, evacuated the entire country 
and retreated as far as Stralsund and Rugen.<^ 


BATTLES OF EOSSBACH AND LEUTHBN (1757 A D.) 

Autumn fell, and Frederick's fortune seemed fading with the leaves of 
summer. He had, however, merely sought to gam time in order to recruit his 
diminished army; and Daun having, with his usual tardiness, neglected to 
pursue him, he suddenly took the field against the imperials under the duke 
of Saxe-Hildburghausen and the Fi’ench under Soubise. The two armies met 
on the 5th of ITovember, 1757, on the broad plain around Leipsic, near the vil- 
lage of Eossbach, not far from the scene of the famous encounters of earlier 
times. The enemy, three times superior in number to the Prussians, lay in a 
half-circle with a view of surrounding the little Prussian camp, and, certain 
of victory, had encumbei’ed themselves with a numerous train of women, wig- 
makers, barbers, and modistes from Paris. The French camp was one scene 
of confusion and g<iiety. On a sudden, Frederick sent General Seidlitz wdth 
his cavalry amongst them, and an instant dispersion took place, the troops 
flying in every direction without attempting to defend themselves — some 
Swiss, who refused to yield, alone excepted. The Germans on both sides 
showed the^r delight at the discomfiture of the French. An Austrian coming 
to the rescue of a Frenchman, who had just been captured by a Prussian, 

Brother German,” exclaimed the latter, ^^etmehave this French rascal!” 

Take him and keep him I ” replied the Austrian, riding off. The scene more 
resembled a chase than a battle. The imperial army (Beichsarmee) was thence 
nicknamed the runaway (Eeissaiis) aimy. Ten thousand French were taken 
prisoners. The loss on the side of the Prussians amounted to merely one hun- 
dred and sixty men. The booty consisted chiefly in objects of gallantry be- 
longing rather to a boudoir than to a camp. The French army perfectly re- 
sembled its mistress, the marquise de Pompadour.^ 

The Austrians had, meanwhile, gained great advantages to the rear of the 
Prussian army, had beaten the king’s favourite, General Winterfeld, at Moys 
in Silesia, had taken the important fortress of Schweidnitz and the metropolis, 
Breslau, whose commandant, the duke of Bevern (a collateral branch of the 
house of Brunswick), had fallen into their hands whilst on a reconnoitring 
expedition. Frederick, immediately after the battle of Eossbach, hastened 
into Silesia, and, on his march thither, fell in with a body of two thousand 
young Silesians, who had been captured in Schweidnitz, but, on the news of 
the victory gained at Eossbach, had found means to regain their liberty and 
had set off to his rencontre. The king, inspirited by this reinforcement, hur- 

* Seidhtz, who covered himself with glory on this occasion, was the best horseman of the 
day He is said to have once lidden under the sails of a windmill when in motion One day, 
when standing on the bridge over the Oder at Piankfort, being asked by Frederick what he 
would do if blpcked up on both sides by the enemy, he leaped, without replying, into the deep 
current and swam to shoie The Black Hussais with the death’s head on their caps chiefly 
distinguished themselves during this war. 
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ried onwards, and, at Leuthen, near Breslau, gained one of the most brilliant 
victories over the Austrians during this war. Making a false attack upon the 
right wing, he suddenly turned upon the left. ^^Here are the Wurtembergars, 
said he ; they will be the first to make way for us ! ” He trusted to the incli- 
nation of these troops, who were zealous Protestants, in his favour. They 
instantly gave way and Daunts line of battle was destroyed. During the 
night, he threw two battalions of grenadiers into Lissa, and, accompanied by 
some of his staff, entered the castle, where, meeting with a number of Aus- 
trian generals and officers, he civilly saluted them and asked, ^^Can one get a 
lodging here too ? The Austrians might have seized the whole party, but were 
so thunderstruck that they yielded their swords, the king treating them with 
extreme civility. Charles of Lorraine, weary of his unvarying ill luck, re- 
signed the command and was nominated governor of the Netherlands, where 
he gained great popularity. At Leuthen twenty-one thousand Austrians fell 
into Frederick’s %nds; in Breslau, which shortly afterwards capitulated, he 
took seventeen thousand more, so that his prisoners exceeded his army in 
number.^ 


EETBOSPECT AXD PBOSPEOT 

Four grand battles and numerous actions more or less important had com- 
bined to make the year 1757 one of the most sanguinary to be found in history. 
Both parties had sufficiently tested their strength against each other; and 
Frederick now offered at the court of Vienna terms of peace, manifesting by 
this the principles of ancient Eome— not to propose peace until after he h^ 
gained a victory. But the empress Maria Theresa still continued too much 
embittered against the conqueror of Silesia to admit of the acceptance of his 
proposals; and, in addition to this, every care had been taken to conceal from 
her the heavy losses sustained by her army at the battle of Leuthen, as well as 
the distressed condition to which the war had reduced her states. She was 
likewise infiuenced in her resolution by France who insisted upon the continu- 
ation of the war in Germany, otherwise that power would be obliged to con- 
tend alone against England. Hence the offers of Frederick were rejected, 
and preparations for a fresh campaign renewed on a more extensive scale than 
ever. Prince Charles of Lorraine, who had lost the confidence both of the army 
and of the country, was forced to resign the chief command. It was found, 
however, extremely difficnlt to meet with his substitute, for the brave field- 
marshal Nadasti, owing to the jealousy and intrigue excited against him, was 
completely supplanted; and eventually the choice was fixed upon Field-Mar- 
shal Daun, for whose reputation the victory of Kolin had effected far more 
than his otherwise natural tardiness of action and irresolution merited. 

The French armies were likewise reinforced, and another general-in-chief. 
Count Clermont, was appointed instead of the duke of Bichelieu. The latter, 
accordingly, returned to France with all the millions he had exacted, during 
the period of his service, upon which he lived in the most extravagant, gor- 
geous style, in the face of the whole world, and in defiance of all shame and 
disgust. Russia also joined in the desire for a continuation of the war, and 
the chancellor Bestnschef, who had in the previous year recalled the army 
from Prussia, was removed from office, and another leader, General Fermor, 
was placed at the head of the Russian troops; he, in fact, lost not a moment, 
but marched at once against Prussia, in the month of January, and conquered 
the kingdom without any resistance, owing to the absence of (^neral Lehwald, 
who with the army was then in Pomerania, contending against the Swedes. 

In order to oppose and make a stand against such serious and overwhelm- 
ing danger, Frederick was forced to summon together the entire and extreme 
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of his own dominions, as well as those of the Saxon territories. 
fioTies in money and troops were forthwith made with equal activity and 
r%otir, and the king found himself reduced to the necessity of coining counter- 
feit money for the i>ayment of his troops — a measure which such a case of ex- 
treme necessity alone can justify or excuse. He knew, however, too well that, 
since the feudal system of war had been succeeded by that of modern times, 
the grand principle upon w^hich war must now be earned on was founded 
upon the emplo 3 nnent of its influential agent — money. For as regarded allies 
upon whom he might place dependence, he possessed only England and a few 
princes in the north of Germany, and these were already paralysed by the dis- 
graceful Convention of Closter Seven. 

Fortune, however, served him very favourably at this moment in England; 
the British nation, alivays ready to acknowledge and appreciate patriotic 
achievements in every quarter, was inspired by the battle of Bossbach with 
the greatest enthusiasm for Frederick, whilst the most coi|ilplete disgust was 
generally excited against the shameful Convention of Closter Seven. In ac- 
cordance with these feelings, the celebrated William Pitt, who had just been 
appointed prime minister, caused this treaty, which had not as yet been con- 
firmed, to be at once disavowed, and determined to cqntinne the war with 
renewed vigour. The army was forthwith augmented, and the appointment 
of its leader was intrusted to Frederick himself. His eagle eye soon fixed 
upon the genius best adapted for its extraordinary powers to be chosen to co- 
operate with himself, and he accordingly furnished the allied army with a 
truly distinguished chief, Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick, who by his good 
generalship so well justified Frederick's choice that his name will ever con- 
tinue to maintain its brilliant position on the side of that of the great king, in 
the records of this sanguinary war. 

According to a plan agreed upon between Frederick and himself, the duke 
opened the campaign in the month of February, and, marching at the head of 
his small army, he surprised the French in their winter quarters, where they 
were living in abundance and luxury at the expense of the Hanoverians and 
Hessians; the odds between the two armies were great, for the duke had only 
80,000 men against their 100,000. But with him all his measures were so well 
calculated, whilst on the part of his adversaries so much negligence and frivol- 
ity existed, in combination with the incapacity of their general, that in a very 
few weeks the duke completely succeeded in driving them out of the entire 
country situated between the Aller and Weser, and the Weser and the Ehine, 
their haste being so great that they abandoned all their provisions and am- 
munition, and more than 11,000 were taken prisoners by the allied army. 
They recrossed the Ehine near Dusseldorf, hoping there to be secure; in 
this, however, they deceived themselves. Duke Ferdinand pursued them to 
the other side of the Ehine, attacked them at Orefeld, and, in spite of their 
superiority in numbers, he put them completely to rout, causing them a loss 
of 7,000 slain. After this battle the city of Hiisseldorf surrendered to the 
duke, and his light cavalry scoured the country throughout the Austrian 
Ifetherlands, even to the very gates of Brussels itself. 

Frederick, during this interval, had not been idle. He commenced with 
laying siege to Schweidiutz, which strong and important place still remained 
in the hands of the Austrians, and carried it by assault on the 18th of April. 
Field-Marshal Dauii meantime remained stationary in Bohemia, and used 
every exertion to cut off the march of Frederick into that country, for he fully 
expected to be attacked there by the king. But whilst he imagined himself 
perfectly secure, Frederick suddenly broke camp with his army, and instead 
of pi'oceeding to Bohemia, advanced, by forced marches, to Moravia, and laid 
siege to Olmutz^ In this expedition was shown the peculiarity of Frederick's 
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genius, which led him to undertake the most bold, extraordinary, and perilous 
enterprises, whilst his constant aim and glory werp to take his enemy by sur-^ 
prise; and on this occasion he was more especially influenced by the idea that, 
if he once became master of Olmutz, he would then have the command of the 
most important position in an Austrian territory hitherto perfectly undis- 
tuibed, and thus be enabled to threaten the immediate vicinity of Vienna 
itself. Fortune, however, did not this time second his bold design; the plaqe 
defended itself with the greatest bravery; the inhabitants of the country, 
faithful to their empress, annoyed the Prussians as far as was in their power,' 
and conveyed intelligence to the imperial army of all their movements. By 
this means Daun was enabled to intercept and seize upon a convoy of three 
thousand wagons, upon the arrival of which the entire success of the siege 
depended ; whence it was obliged to be given up. But now the retreat into 
Silesia was blocked up ; and Daun, having taken possession of every road, 
felt certain that he had caught thb enemy within his own net. Frederick, 
however, suddenly turned back, and marching across the mountains, arrived 
in Bohemia, where the Austrian general did not at all expect him, without the 
loss of a single wagon ; and he would not have been forced to leave this coun- 
try so soon again had not the invasion of the Russians recalled him to Pome- 
rania and IS’eumark. Accordingly he recrossed the mountains from Bohemia 
into Silesia, and leaving Marshal Keith behind to protect the country he 
hastened with fourteen thousand men to attack the Russians*^^ 


THE BATTLE OF ZOBNBOEF (1758 A.D.) 

Clausewitz^ describes the battle as the most interesting of the whole war. 
And he is right; it is one of the most interesting in all history. We know of 
no other instance where two opposing forces have revolved about each other 
in such a vortex. 

As it was impossible to outflank the right wing of the Russian army which 
had the Zabern hollow in rear, Kmg Frederick determined to make a frontal 
attack. He had long recognised that he must not, as in his first war, rely so 
exclusively on his solid infantry, drilled by the old Dessauer ; that, contending 
with the great numerical strength in artillery of the Austrians and Russians, 
he must overwhelm one point by multiplying his attacks in that direction. 
We see him here bringing up masses of artillery, and in the first place direct- 
ing a continued fire of sixty heavy cannon against the spot he desired to 
attack. 

In every account the effect of this terrible fire in the very heart of the Rus- 
sian position is mentioned. The left Prussian wing was to lead the attack. 
According to custom, the king placed a vanguard of eight grenadier battalions 
in front of the two divisions of this wing, so that in the actual attack three 
divisions were there to support each other. Only here, as at Kolin, the in- 
structions of the royal general were very indifferently carried out. It often 
happens in war that things easy in conception are extremely difficult to exe- 
cute. The eight battalions of the vanguard remained as described with their 
left wing in the Zabern hollow, but the leader of the first division thought he 
ought to remain on the right with the reserved right wing. The battalion 
marched right and closed in. The second division followed the same direc- 
tion, and remained far behind. The first ranged itself close to the right of the 
vanguard, and remained inexact line with it, and so eventually came upout^ 
enemy, not in three divisions but in one thin line, with no reserve. Aft^r a 
brief fire on both sides, the whole left wing of the Prussian division was 
driven back in great disorder. 
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It has been remarked that it was here King Frederick realised for the first 
time that his old and trusted infantry from Prague and Kolin was no longer 
adequate to his needs. This remark, howeveV, hardly seems to apply just 
here, for it was the East Prussian regiments that gave way and fled — that is to 
say, those regiments that till this moment had suffered least, sustaining rela- 
tively insignificant losses and counting only a few recruits among their almost 
untouched ranks of seasoned men. It is indeed said that the king never for- 
gave this regiment for its flight at Zorndorf. 

It IS known that the right wing of the Russians, probably without receiv- 
ing any decisive word of command, started off amidst loud hurrahs to follow 
the flying Prussians, and seemed able to move forward only some few hundred 
paces without falling into disorder. Seidlitz, whose fame rests on this day 
above all others, used the moment, dashed with his squadrons across the Za- 
bern valley, repulsed the Russian cavalry, who themselves were in pursuit, 
and so utterly routed the Russian infantry that those of their men who escaped 
the Prussian swords were not able to form again or to reappear on the field 
that day. 

The left wing of the Russians stood on the farther side, in the east of the 
Galgen (Gallows) hollow, and so protected against a flank attack from the cav- 
alry under Seidlitz was quite undisturbed; but it was obliged, after the 
defeat of the right wing, to await qmetly, or rather inactively, any further 
events, since there was no possibility of turning the now doubtful result of 
the fight by means of an attack in the rear. Seidlitz, who could not start out 
with his cavalry on any further enterprise from the field of victory, led them 
back to Zorndorf, there to reorganise them and let the horses rest. An at- 
tempt was also made to reorganise the infantry of the left wing, and this ap- 
parently succeeded — but only apparently. In consequence occurred a pause 
of two hours’ duration in the battle, which was occupied by a cannonade. 
During this, the king ordered the right wing of his infantry to press forward 
a little, so as to engage the enemy’s attention. 

About three o’clock began what may be called a second battle. This again 
came near being lost to the Prussians, and again it was Seidlitz who with his 
cavalry rode to the rescue and changed into victory what might have been de- 
feat. This time it was the right wing of the Prussians which was to attack 
the extreme left of the Russians at Doppel (double) valley. The Prussian left 
wing, formed from those battalions which had suffered defeat earlier in the 
day, was held in reserve. The Russians made an unexpected rush, partly 
between the Zabern and Galgen hollows, partly between the latter and Doppel 
hollow. Those in this latter direction pursued, and after some initial success 
came to grief in attacking the Prussian infantry; the other division once more 
chased the Prussian battalions of the left wing till they fled in wild disorder 
as far as Wilkersdorf. 

But Seidlitz closed with his cavalry the breach once more made in the 
order of battle and drove back the Russian cavalry, which was partly de- 
stroyed, into the swamps- near Quartschen, and then fell upon the Russian 
infantry. The right wang of the Prussian infantry broke at the same time 
into the ranks of the Russians, and the end was a complete rout of all that re- 
mained of the Russian force which had taken the field that day. This was 
preceded by a final struggle with naked weapons, a mode of combat which has 
scarcely ever been resorted to in modern warfare. It was about ten thousand 
cavalry and nine battalions numbering not more than five thousand men, which 
defeated the entire Russian military force. 

Late in the evening, the Prussian generals succeeded in getting their troops 
drawn up in line in fair order, in a position where the right wing had the river 
Miitzel on its rear, whilst the left extended to Zorndorf. The Russians also, 
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chiefly through the eudeavours of General Demikov, or Demicoude as this 
Vaudois should really be called, sought to get some of their troops into order, 
and to muster them behind Gallows hollow. It is said that at first he could 
get together only about two thousand infantry and nearly one thousand cav- 
alry ; but these must have been quickly augmented. For the dispersed sol- 
diers must soon have been impressed with the fact that their only safety from 
the embittered peasantry lay in holding together in force. 

A last attack on the position, which five Prussian battalions were to under- 
take, failed, as the king himself relates, because the Prussian soldiers, finding 
the Eussian war-chest in Gallows hollow, remained to plunder it, and laden 
with booty retraced their steps instead of pressing forward. The wounded 
general, afterwards Field-Marshal Panin, met with some troops which had 
been cut off from the main body, on the Drewitz heath. These troops used 
the night for the recovery of the baggage which had been taken along the 
Landberg road nearly as far as Great Kamin. Already in the morning, m. 
the defeat of the right wing. General Fermor had been compelled with many 
other generals to flee before the Prussian cavalry. Where he had been wan- 
dering through the day is not known; it is certain only that it was late in the 
evening before he rejoined his troops. 

The loss of the Eussians was officially estimated at 21,529 men, among 
whom were about 2,000 prisoners. But when it is remembered that the four 
infantry regiments under Panin, which numbered before the battle 4,595 men, 
suffered a loss, according to this general’s special report, of 3,120 men (1,389 
dead and 1,725 wounded), and that after the fight there remained only 1,475 
rank and file, one is tempted to believe that the entire loss was no doubt some- 
.what greater. The Prussians had also lost one third of their men, and the 
result of the battle had not quite answered the king’s expectations, in spite 
of greater sacrifices than had been anticipated. 


BXJSSIAIf TACTICS 

• 

The king had certainly not reckoned on so obstinate a resistance as he had 
here encountered. He had had no personal experience of the bravery and 
powers of endurance of the Eussians, and here their staying power, on which 
he had not reckoned, was increased by many peculiar external circumstances. 
That with all their bravery even Eussian infantry might in certain circum- 
stances take refuge in flight was proved a year later at the battle of Kuners- 
dorf, though in this case complete dispersal was as good as impossible. The 
tightly packed condition of the Eussians was in itself sufficient hindrance, and 
still more the impassable swamp almost immediately in the rear of the army. 
The destruction of an enemy’s army on the field itself is practically possible 
only in ease of an enormous number of prisoners being taken. But the 
Eussians would not submit; they carried resistance to the farthest possible 
point — not certainly out of principle or ^^Eoraan pride”: their obstinacy had 
other reasons more peculiar to themselves; for instance, European war was 
new to them, and the soldier, not knowing that he could surrender himself 
prisoner, understood only fighting with the Turks, where men were simply 
mown down as soon as they ceased to defend themselves. In the Prussian 
officer’s account of the plundering of the war-chest, it is plainly shown that 
the Eussian resistance was no mere question of tactics, carried out under a 
tactician, but the resistance of desperate men who had no hope of rescue and 
who wished to sell their lives as dearly as they might. Finally, in the Eussian 
reports, it was stated that part of the troops, having plundered the stores Of 
brandy in the baggage, raged about the battle-field in the madness of intoxica- 
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tion ; that the men shot at each other blindly and struck down their own 
officers. 

At daybreak on the 26th of August the Russians from their position on the 
Zabern ground opened a lively cannonade, and went through some manoBuvres 
as if they intended attacking — no doubt merely to impose on their enemy and 
save themselves from an assault, so that they might get safely through the day 
without further mishap, and under cover of the sheltering darkness venture 
on the dangerous retreat round the left wing of the Prussian force. 

In order to attain this end, Fermor had recourse to another plan, which 
was really stupidly conceived, as it betrayed in what great danger he felt him- 
self to be; he proposed a truce, ostensibly for the purpose of burying the dead. 
The truce was refused by the Prussians, but nevertheless King Frederick could 
not decide upon making a fresh^ attack. The Prussian army, drawn up in 
line as it now was between the Mutzel swamps and the land surrounding Zorn- 
dorf, was to all appearances, compared with the forces the Russian generals 
had at the same time drawn up in line upon the Zabern ground, the superior in 
numbers; but still the king might have very good reasons for not renewing 
the fight. 

After the enormous expenditure of ammunition the day before, his troops 
were no longer lavishly supplied, and this alone was an all-sufficient reason for 
not pushing matters to extremities. But besides this, the Prussian army being 
now on the march and in readiness for battle, a few hours of the night for rest 
under aims could be afforded. The men had so far eaten nothing, or as good 
as nothing, and were completely exhausted. It is natural enough that King 
Frederick, after his experience of the preceding day, should not be inclined 
under these circumstances to place great confidence in his infantry. Then, no 
doubt, the king reasoned with himself that the Russian army, even as things 
stood, was sufficiently disabled for the rest of the campaign, and scarcely yet 
in condition to hazard a decisive move ; that it would therefore be unwise to 
place again in jeopardy the success of the previous day. 

The Russians set against their un'wilhng detention in the Zabern hollow 
the advantage that the greater part of their troops, wandering desultorily in 
the neighbourhood, would be enabled to find their way back to their flag. 
Only about two thousand of these scattered men fell prisoners into the^hands 
of the Prussians. During the following night the Russians marched back to 
their barricade of wagons near Great and Little Kamin, and intrenching them- 
selves in this position had nevertheless already forsaken it on the evening of 
the 31st, in order to unite themselves on the ist of September, at Landsberg 
on the Warthe, with the cavalry brought there by Rumaaitzow von Schwedt. 
Here they remained till the 19 th of September. 


THE BATTLE OE HOCHKIBCH (1758 A D.) 

The four weeks from September 12th to October 14th in Lusatia, where 
Frederick the Great opposed Field-Marshal Daun, chiefly in his camp at Stol- 
pen, have a sort of strategical reputation, because of the skill in manoeuvring 
shown by both generals. The whole case was reduced to very simple elements. 
Frederick the Great advanced and took up a position near Dresden, where he 
could easily replenish his commissariat. Daim had several advance posts on 
the Bautzen road, the principal one being near Eadeberg, under Laudon. 
Frederick the Great advanced upon him ; Laudon retreated half a mile and 
took up his position. This he also yielded some days after, and so came to 
Bischofswerda. Thereupon the king encamped near Bischofswerda opposite 
Daunts right wing. 
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In tMs way he kept open the road to Bautzen and slightly threatened 
Daun’s connection in the Zittan. This, however, did not benefit him; Daun, 
whom he would have liked to see manoeuvring towards Bohemia, stood fast; 
so the king now marched to Bautzen and despatched Eetzau as far as Weissen- 
berg. This was a gain. Daun set out and encamped at Lobau; the king 
supposed Daun to be behind Lobau, and encamped at Hochkirch, with the 
avowed intention of better concealment, wishing to umte with Eetzau and fall 
upon the prince of Durlach. Probably the intention of obtaining more com- 
mand over the Goiiitz road was his chief reason for this step. There was 
nothing very intricate, very finely conceived or artistic in all this; and so it is 
with most of the strategical measures employed, which at best consisted in a 
scuffle for posts, where often obstinacy rather than actual necessity was the 
motive power. Frederick the Great had few outposts at this time. ^ Eetzau ^s 
corps, which he had detached to the left upon theGoriitz road, was almost the 
only one, although the distance from Dresden and the constant transportation 
of bread and meal thence was a great responsibility. He preferred this to 
losing six or eight of his battalions. Frederick the Great was almost always 
without an advance guard, and he acquired the habit of always pressing close 
to his enemy or his enemy’s outposts, which answered so badly at Hocldrirch. 
Daun, on the contrary, was never without four or five outposts. 

On the approach of the king, he retired to a strong position he had selected 
in Lusatia. His object was to cut off the passage of the king into Silesia, in 
order that his general, Harsch, might have time to conquer the fortress of 
Keisse. Frederick, however, who perceived his aim, hastened to occupy the 
route to Silesia through Bautzen and Gorhtz, and marched close past the lines 
of the Austrian army, in order to encamp upon an open plain situated between 
the villages of Hochkirch and Kotitz. This plan was anything but wise, al- 
though it showed great contemiit for the enemy. Marwitz, his quarter-mas- 
ter, and at the same time a confidential favourite, represented to him the great 
danger to which he exposed himself by taking up this position, and, hesitating 
at first, he finally refused to pitch the camp there, in spite of the king’s com- 
mands. He was, however, forthwith placed under arrest, and his duties were 
transferred into the hands of another. The army continued encamped here 
three days, completely exposed to the attacks of the enemy, so much superior 
in numbers ; whilst Frederick remained obstinately deaf to all the representa- 
tions of his generals. He considered that, as the Austrians had never attacked 
him first, he might easily calculate that Field-Marshal Daun would never thiak 
of such a bold step, and that he was quite incapable of accomplishing it ; 
whilst, in addition to this self-deception, he was betrayed by an Austrian spy, 
whom the enemy had bought over, and who accordingly furnished him with 
false reports of their plans and proceedings. 

On the morning of the 14th of October, before the dawn of day, the Prus- 
sian army was aroused by a discharge of artillery; the Austrians having, dur- 
ing the night, silently advanced to the village of Hochkirch, exactly as the 
church-clock chimed the hour of five, they fell upon the Prussian advanced 
posts, took possession of the strong mtrenchment at the entrance of the vil- 
lage, turned the muzzles of the cannon against their adversaries, and by a 
murderous fire destroyed all the Prussians that attempted to make a stand in 
its defence. The slaughter committed was dreadful, for the troops pourbd 
forth in thousands to assemble in the principal street of the village as head- 
quarters. The generals and principal officers endeavoured in vain, amidst the 
darkness, to form them in regular line of battle; the brave prince, Francis of 
Brunswick, had his head carried away by a cannon-ball, in the very moment 
he was about to attack the enemy on the heights of Hochkirch ; Field-Marshal 
Keith, a venerable but equally brave and weR-tned warrior, fell pierced 
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witli two bullets, and Prince Maurice of Dessau was likewise dangerously 
wounded. 

Generals Seidlitz and Zieten formed their squadrons of cavalry on the 
open plain, and threw themselves with all their usual bravery upon the Aus- 
trians ; but the advantages they gained could not compensate for the serious 
loss already sustained. HochJdrch, the camp, together with all the baggage 
and ammunition fell into the hands of the enemy. The dawn of day brought 
with it no advantage, for an impenetrable fog prevented the king from recon- 
noitring the enemy’s position as well as his own, otherwise he might perhaps 
have been able by a prompt movement to bring back to his colours that good 
fortune which had thus so unexpectedly abandoned him. ]!^evertheless, his 
regiments had now, through that discipline which was never so admirably dis- 
played as at this moment, succeeded informing themselves into regular order, 
and when towards nine o’clock the sun made its appearance, he perceived that 
the Austrian army had already nearly surrounded him on every side, and he 
accordingly gave orders for a retreat. This took place in such good order 
that the Austrian general, taken by surprise, found it impossible to attempt 
to oppose it, and returned to his old quarters. The king, however, had suf- 
fered the loss of several of his best generals, nine thousand good soldiers, and 
more than one hundred pieces of cannon; and, as he had lost all his baggage, 
nothing was left wherewith to supply his troops with clothing for the ap- 
proaching winter. 

Meantime, the king maintained the utmost tranquillity and firmness of 
mind throughout 'this period of trial, and his appearance inspired his troops 
with the same feehng. And in truth, if Frederick ever showed himself great 
in misfortune, he did so after this serious loss; for, although defeated, al- 
though deprived of all the necessary provisions and supplies for his army, he 
nevertheless was not less successful in accomplishing by hasty marches and 
masterly manoeuvres his original plan: thus, deceiving the enemy, and circuit- 
ing his position, he forced General Harsch in all haste to raise the siege of 
Neisse. Silesia was now entirely freed from the enemy ; whilst Daun, con- 
queror as he was, after being unable to prevent Frederick from entering Sile- 
sia, and obtaining, by his attack upon Dresden, no other result but that of 
forcing the Prussian general, Count Schmettau, in his defence to set fire to the 
beautiful suburbs of that capital, returned in mortification to Bohemia, where 
he established his winter quarters. Thus superiority of genius produced those 
results for the conquered which otherwise might have fallen to the share of the 
conqueror. 


THE OONBITIOH OF THE ARMIES 

At the end of this year Frederick found himself, in spite of the vicissitudes 
he had undergone, in possession of the same countries as in the preceding year, 
in addition to which he now had Schweidnitz which was not previously in his 
hands; whilst in Westphalia all his provinces, which had been captured by 
the French, were now reconquered by the valour of Prince Ferdinand. The 
latter had not certainly been able to maintain, with his small army, his posi- 
tion on the other side of the Ehine ; but, at the end of the campaign, he forced 
the French to abandon the whole of the right bank of that river, and to estab- 
lish their winter quarters between the Ehine and the Maas. 

The following year, however, in spite of the perils he had already under- 
gone and battled against, the heroic king found himself destined to encounter 
vicissitudes which rendered this period of the war more trying perhaps than 
any other. The hope of being at length enabled to crush him excited his ene- 
mies to strain every effort in order to effect this object. The Austrian army 
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was completely reorganised and reinforced to its full complement, and indeed^ 
with every coming year, it marched into the field with increased vigour and 
augmented numbers, because the ranks were filled up with the hardy peasantry 
of the hereditary lands, who were well drilled, and who, being intermingled 
with the more experienced and well-tried veterans of many a hard-fought bat- 
tle — of whom, notwithstanding the heavy losses sustamed, the army still re- 
tained a powerful body — were soon initiated in the rough and perilous scenes 
of the camp. In Frederick’s small army, on the other hand, which had to 
contend equally with Austrians, Russians, Frenchmen, and Swedes, as well as 
with other troops of the empire itself, the number of those who had escaped 
the sword and disease formed but a small body, and consequently its ranks 
were principally filled with newly levied and inexperienced recruits. And 
however speedily these young soldiers, who often joined the army as mere 
boys, entered into the spirit and honour of the cause for which they fought, 
and in which they emulated, as much as possible, the acts of their more vet- 
eran comrades — sometimes, perhaps, even surpassing them in daring courage 
—still their number was far inferior compared with those levied in Saxony, 
Anhalt, Mecklenburg, and such as were collected in various other partsi 
consisting chiefly of deserters. 

Thus, although the Prussian army was soon completed in all its numbers 
and appointments, it fell far short when compared with the Austrians in 
internal organisation and united strength. ‘ Besides this, Frederick’s own 
estates, as well as those of Saxony and Mecklenburg, suffered so much by op- 
pressive taxation and the continual conscription, which thus seriously dimin- 
ished the male population, that it seemed as if they could never recover from 
the sad effects. The duke of Mecklenburg, indeed, in his indignation, acted 
with such imprudence at the diet of Eatisbon as to place himself at the head 
of those princes who were most loud and bitter in their complaints against 
Frederick, and demanded fiothing less than that the ban of the empire should 
at once be pronounced against him ; for which act the duke’s land was sub- 
jected to the most extreme severity of treatment, and, in fact, dealt with 
rather as that of an enemy than of an ally. The imperial ban, however, was 
not adjudged against the king, for as the same sentence must have been pro- 
nounced against the elector of Hanover, the evangelical states refused to con- 
demn two such distinguished members of their body. Besides which this sen- 
tence, which in ancient times was more fatally annihilating in its effects than 
the sharp edge of the sword itself, had unfortunately long since become void 
of power and effect, and if pronounced would only have exposed more de^rad- 
ingly the dissolution of the Germanic Confederation. 

Maria Theresa, however, by her urgent appeals to the sovereigns of France 
and Russia to carry on the war, endeavoured to effect the destruction of Fred- 
erick with far more certainty than could have been accomplished by all the 
bans pronounced against him by the imperial diet. The empress of Russia, 

^ A foreigner of rank and great wealth having requested to be permitted to serve in the 
campaign of 1757, as a volunteer, Frederick granted his wish, and the noble recruit arrived in 
a splendid carriage, attended by several servants— in fact, displaying an unusual lavishment 
of expense and luxury. He received, however, no mark of distinction, and, indeed, very lit- 
tle or no attention, being generally stationed in the wagon -train. He bore no part in any en- 
gagement, much less in any general battle, and had to experience the mortification of not shar- 
ing in the victorious action of Rossbach He had often sent a written complaint to the 
king, but without any effect ; at length, however, he had an opportunity of addressing the 
king in person, when, in reply to his representations upon the subject, Frederick said, "Your 
style of living, sir, is not the fashion in my army, in fact, it is highly objectionable and offen- 
sive. Without the greatest moderation, it is impossible to learn to bear the fatigues which 
accompany every war, and if you cannot determine to submit to the strict discipline my 
officers and troops are forced to undergo, I would advise you, in a friendly way, to return to 
your own country.”— MtJLCHER. 
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in order to obliterate the stain of the battle of Zorndorf, sent fresh troops un- 
der the command of General Soltikov, a brave and active officer. In Pans, 
the duke de Choisenl, hitherto French ambassador at Vienna, and the chief 
promoter of the war against Frederick, was now chosen prime minister, and 
he determined to employ all the forces at command, in order to reconquer 
Westphalia, Hanover, and Hesse. Had this design been brought into execu- 
tion, these countries would have experienced the most dreadful persecution, 
and Hanover more especially would have been singled out by Prance as the 
object upon which to wreak her vengeance for the losses she had sustained both 
at sea and on her coasts, from the naval expedition of Great Britain. For the 
glorious victories obtained by the British men-of-war had greatly diminished 
the maritime force of France, whilst both in IKTorth America and the East In- 
dies all her settlements and possessions were reduced or captured. Prince 
Ferdinand with his small army was, however, the only disposable power at 
command to oppose the enemy in his designs from this quarter against Ger- 
many. 

Ferdinand was menaced upon two sides: on that of the Maine by the army 
of the duke de Broglio, whose headquarters were at Frankfort, which he had 
taken by surprise — for, in spite of its being an imperial free city, and although 
it had accor^ngly furnished, without hesitation, its quota of contributions to 
the confederation in men and money for the war against Frederick, it was not 
the less exposed to attack ; and from the lower Ehine, Marshal de Contades 
advanced with the main body of the army, to invade and overrun Hanover. 
Ferdinand hoped to be able, hke Frederick, to make a successful stand against 
both armies through the celerity of his movements, and marching at once 
against the duke de Broglio at the opening of the campaign, came up with him 
on the 12th of April at Bergen, near Frankfort. He immediately attacked 
him with his brave Hessians ; but the position occupied by the French was 
too strong: they were enabled to replace the troOps they lost by continual 
fresh supplies, while the Hessians were repulsed in three attacks. Ferdinand 
now prudently resolved not to expose his army to the chances of a total defeat, 
and accordingly made a retreat in good order. It required, however, the ex- 
ercise of all the genius and experience he possessed to enable him to protect 
lower Saxony against the attack of Marshal de Contades. This general had 
succeeded in crossing the Ehine near Dusseldorf, and, marching through the 
Westerwald towards Giessen, formed a junction with Broglio, and took Cassel, 
Padeijborn, Munster, and Minden, on ■^e Weser. In all his operations thus 
far he had been equally prompt and successful, and Ferdinand found himself 
forced to withdraw as far back as the mouth of the Weser near Bremen, whilst 
the French general now regarded Hanover as already within his grasp. 


BATTLE OF MESTDEN (1759 A D ) 

In Paris ail were in high glee at this glorious beginning, bat the German 
hero soon changed that exultation into the opposite feelings of sorrow and de- 
pression by gaining a brilliant victory. Ferdinand, placing full confidence in 
his resources, marched to meet the French army, and found it, on the 1st of 
August, near Minden, occupying a position the nature of which offiered him 
every advantage for the attack. Contades was forced to fight, inasmuch as 
his supplies were cut off, but he calculated upon his superiority in numbers; 
he however gave very few proofs on this day of his talent and experience, 
although at other times he had not shown himself wanting in ability. Con- 
trary to all military practice hitherto, he placed his cavalry in the centre, and 
this very error in his tactics, which, no doubt, he expected must operate to 
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Ms advantage, produced Ms defeat and Eerdinand’s triumpM He ordered the 
British and Hanoverian infantry, Trhose steady firmness he had already tested, 
to advance and charge the enemy’s cavalry — a bold and happy idea, wMch by 
the results effected was through its realisation an additional evidence of Ferdi- 
nand’s superior genius, which at such a moment directed him to swerve from 
the ordinary course of operations. The French cavalry, forming the Mite of 
the whole army, astounded at this daring attack of the allied infantzy, met the 
charge with tolerable firmness at first, and endeavoured to force the ranks of 
their bold opponents and gallop over them ; but every attempt they made 
against these solid and invulnerable ranks of bayonets was completely defeated, 
and at length the sweeping discharges of the artillery, together with the de- 
structive execution made by the well-aimed muskets of the infantry, produced 
the greatest confusion among them, and put them completely to flight. 

Ferdinand now gave orders to General Sackvilleto dash through the hollow 
space thus left in the centre of the French line, with his British cavalry, and 
to pursue the flying enemy ; by obeying which orders he would have completely 
divided the two wings of the French army, and thus overpowered by the 
allies, its entire destruction must inevitably have followed. But whether it 
was through jealousy or cowardice — for Ms unaccountable behaviour has never 
been clearly explained — the English general turned traitor, disobeyed the order 
given by the duke, and thus allowed the French time to reassemble and make 
good their retreat. As it was, however, they lost eight thousand men and 
tMrty pieces of cannon. But the results of this battle were still more impor- 
tant. Contades being now continually pursued, withdrew along the Weser to 
Cassel, and thence continued his retreat southwards to Giessen; whilst the 
army of Ferdinand captured successively Marburg, Fulda, and Munster, in 
Westphalia, so that, by the end of the year, this distinguished general found 
himself once more in possession of the same territories he occupied at its com- 
mencement. , 

King Frederick had not shown his usual eagerness to open the campaign 
this year, inasmuch as his advantage did not now, so much as at the com- 
mencement of the war, depend upon the results of prompt measures, but the 
main object of his plans at this moment was rather if possible to prevent the 
junction of the Eussian and Austrian armies. He encamped himself in a 
strong iDOSition near Landshut, whence, by sudden incursions directed equally 
against the Eussians in Poland and the Austrians in Bohenaia, he wrested 
from them their most valuable magazmes, and thus prevented both armies, for 
a considerable time, from undertaking any important enterprise; for when, 
according to the system pursued by the belligerent parties at this period, the 
armies remained quartered in a country for any length of time, they abstained 
as much as possible from depriving the inhabitants of all their provisions; 
whence much greater supplies were rendered necessary for the troops. 


THE BATTLE OE EUNEESPOEE (1T59 A B ) 

At length, however, the Eussians, consisting of 40,000 men, crossed the 
Oder, and Laudon was waiting ready to join them with Ms 20,000 Austrians, 
Frederick, in such an extremity, resolved in order to save himself to have re- 
coui'se to extraordinary measures. Amongst Ms generals he had one, young it 
is true, but at the same time distinguished beyond any other for his daring 
courage in difficult circumstances: this was General Wedel. Him he held as 
best qualified to be intrusted with the command against the Eussians ; but he 
was doubtful whether or not the senior generals would submit to his orders. 
The king, however, decided at once to adopt the plan of the Eomans, who in 
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extreme danger made it a rule to place the whole authority and direction of 
affairs in the hands of one man, whom they styled their dictator, and accord- 
ingly appointed General Wedel dictator over the army opposed to the Rus- 
sians. According to the royal instruc- 
tions he received, he was to attack the 
enemy wherever he came up with them. 

These instructions the young dic- 
tator obeyed to the letter, but without 
reflecting upon what such orders pre- 
supposed. Accordingly he attacked the 
Russians on the 2^rd of June, at the 
village of Kay, near Ziillichau, but 
planned his attack so badly that, in 
order to make it, his army was forced to 
cross a bridge and march over a long 
narrow road, in single files, so that the 
battalions were able to reach the field 
of battle only in successive bodies; 
where, as they arrived, they were re- 
ceived by a murderous discharge of 
grapeshot, and were thus destroyed in 
detail by the Russians. The Prussians 
lost more than five thousand men, and 
the enemy being thus no longer opposed, 
effected a junction with Laudon with- 
out any further delay. 

It was necessary now that Frederick 
himself should hasten with his forty- 
three thousand men to meet the com- 
bined forces of the enemy. He knew 
and felt the great danger to which he 
was about to expose himself personally, 
and summoning his brother Henry from 
his camp at Schmottseiffen, gave him 
strict charge to watch the movements of 
Field-Marshal Daun, and besides this 
appointed him regent of the Prussian 
dominions, in case he himself should 
Geemak Towee either be killed or be taken prisoner 

in this expedition. At the same time, 
however, in the event of such a misfortune, he demanded from him the most 
solemn promise never to submit to a peace which in the slightest degree might 
bring shame or disgrace upon the house of Prussia. Frederick well knew how 
to live and die as a king, and he would willingly have lost his life rather than 
be made a prisoner , for he was too well aware what great sacrifices his ene- 
mies would have demanded for his ransom. On the 12th of August he found 
the united forces of the Russians and Austrians, amounting to sixty thousand 
men, strongly intrenched upon the heights of Kunersdorf, near Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder.^ 

This time King Frederick abandoned his tactics of drawing his army up in 
line to be used as one instrument. A special corps under General Finck, 
formed of twenty-eight squadrons and eight battalions — not the best infantry 
^wais to advance independently, face the left flank of the Russian force, dis- 
mount, and cover the flank movement of the army. As the king knew next 
to nothing of the front of the Russian army and its condition, or rather knew 
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nothing at all, his forces could not be arranged beforehand in readiness for 
attack, but everything must be left to be decided on the spot. 

However, as the predominating idea was that, in order to attack the right 
wing the left must remain refused," as the technical expression is, we may 
well suppose that if the army were drawn up in line southward of the enemy, 
the right wing would, after Frederick's usual custom, have been guarded in 
face by eight grenadier battalions, and Finck’s infantry would have been 
ordered to make a simultaneous attack on the Muhlberg. If this were all car- 
ried out it might well have been expected, seeing Frankfort also was held by 
Prussia, that the roads towards Orossen and Eeppen would be cut off by the 
attack itself, and so a large part of the enemy's force would have been com- 
pelled to surrender. 

At two o'clock in the morning the king ordered his army to march under 
cover of Finck's corps, hoping to engage the enemy about seven o'clock. Bub 
the difficulties entailed by every movement in active warfare, and for which it 
is impossible to allow even approximately, made themselves felt here in an 
extreme degree. The march through the sandy forests was slow ; the day was 
well advanced when they were still far from their goal, and then the moving 
column came upon an obstacle to their progress of which they had known 
nothing — a break in the ground, which stretched out of the Heuendorf forest 
from south to north, as far as the village of Kunersdorf. In the boggy soil of 
this break several small lakes formed a chain, with only one road across — a 
ridge of earth between the Borf See and the Blanken See, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kunersdorf, sometimes only half the width of the squadron, 
passable by artillery only with the utmost difficulty and great waste of time, 
if indeed passable at all. How much time must be lost if the army or even a 
considerable part of it was, according to arrangement, to be drawn up on the 
western side of this cleft! Another thought may also have made the king 
pause — namely, that his force must then be cut in halves and that one half 
would be of small support to the other. But nothing of all this is known. In 
any case the king altered his plans, ordered the army to form between the brook 
named Hiinerfliess and the recently discovered hollow, and decided to make 
the attack solely on the flank of the Russian army, directing it up the Mtihl- 
berg. 

The march through the forest, the advance to its borders — all this again 
demanded time, was difficult, and could not be done without great fatigue to 
the men, the artillery teams bemg also exhausted. The attack on the Muhl- 
berg was commenced by the artillery opening fire from all sides, partly firing 
downwards from commanding positions and so succeeding without any too 
great fatigue to the Prussian infantry. The Russian foot regiments complete- 
ly broke up their lines and fled over a wide area, and eighty pieces of cannon 
fell into the hands of the Prussians. 

Nevertheless, the Russian battalion of the line could not be rolled up," as 
the tacticians of that time used to express it, from the left to the right wing. 
Within the Russian position there were several trenches lying parallel to the 
conquered flank, in the right corner touching the front line. These were suit- 
able for defence and could be occupied efficiently without much loss of time. 
Just such a trench was the Kuhgrund cow-hollow") ; farther westward was 
another on the so-called ^^Beep way " and a third at Laudon's hollow [as it was 
afterwards called] . 

Thanks to this disposition of the ground and to tbe direction of the attack, the 
length of this cover was equalled by its depth, and the right wing of the Russian 
horse became a complete reserve. Here, guided by circumstances, one troop 
after another defended these natural trenches as though automatically, for no 
tactician of that time would have been equal to arranging such a movement. 
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or would intentionally have directed it. To these successive struggles with 
continual fresh relays of troops the Prussian attack at last succumbed. It 
is only in later times that a sharp military eye has recognised the utility of the 
earth trenches, with which Laudon at the head of the Eussian and Austrian 
infantry first gave check to the Prussians. 

The Prussian attacks on the Spitzberg were of no avail. General Seidlitz 
led cavalry between the Dorf See and the Blanken See down through the plain 
to the foot of the Spitzberg, but these attacks, ordered by the king when the 
fate of the day became doubtful, came to giief finally at the fortifications by 
the Wolf pits^^ at the foot of the hill (Spitzberg). 

The Prussian artillery had not followed the foot regiments to support the 
attack; so that the Eussian artillery, numbering at least four hundred and 
fifty guns, made all the greater impression. Because of the succession of 
forces engaged, the superiority in numbers told, as hardly ever before in any 
battle of any time ; it became apparent that the disproportion in the number 
of the infantry told against the Prussians more than their general inferiority. 
In the Prussian infantry, at most thirty-one thousand men were opposed to the 
Austrians, without reckoning the Croatians. Yirtually, however, the Prus- 
sian attack doubtless failed through the exhaustion of the men. The Prussian 
army had marched the whole night of the 10th to the 11th, on the 11th had 
forded a river and endui'ed a considerable march ; passed the night of the 
llth~12th under arms, and had now on the 12th for fifteen hours, mostly 
Ynder a burning sun, marched along difficult sandy ground and fought with- 
out interruption, without having strengthened themselves by breaking theii 
fast since the day before. Such exertion was too much. When strength is 
exhausted resolution also wavers. 

Laudon recogmsed this moment of exhaustion and knew how to use it with 
sure tact. He sent his Austrian cavalry to chase the Prussian infantry down 
file ^^Deep way’^; the Prussian foot regiments wavered, broke up, and fled; 
the battle was lost and turned into a complete defeat such as the Prussian 
army had never before sustained. Completely routed, scattered, discouraged, 
unfit at the moment for any further effort at carrying on the war, they ail lied, 
bewildered, across the bridge of the Oder near Gontz. 

LOSSES AND EEOnaANISATION 

The Prussian losses were relatively enormous; they amounted to 18,500 
(85 officers, 5,963 men killed; 425 officers, 10,676 men wounded; 38 officers, 
1,316 men missing; altogether 548 officers, 17,955 men). The small number 
of the missing is noticeable. As the infantry regiment of Diericke was sur- 
rounded and ‘^almost all” taken, the entire army can have lost hardly any 
un wounded men — a proof that neither Enssians nor Austrians were very ener- 
getic in pursuit, or else one would suppose it would have been easy to take 
many prisoners among the over-exhausted Prussians, who could hardly have 
fled far. 

It is said that Laudon called upon the Eussian generals to follow up the 
pursuit immediately, but they one and all, having by no means through all 
the phases of battle felt sure of a victory, so lost their heads with joy that 
they were no longer to be depended upon. It is almost surprising, such being 
the case, that the fiery Laudon did not himself start off in pursuit with his 
own Austrians; ten thousand men of the line and six thousand Croats, whom 
he commanded, would no doubt have sufficed hopelessly to rout all the Prus- 
sians who had got together in the night by the Oetscher bridge. 

The Prussian army had also lost many trophies ; the greater part of its 
artillery, not less than 173 cannon, 26 flags, and 4 standards. The loss of the 
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Austrians and Eussians was also very considerable; it amounted in dead and 
wounded to nearly 16,000 men (13,480 Eussians, including 559 ofGLcers, and 
2,216 Austrians, including 118 officers; 15,696 in all). As the Bussian army 
could not exactly boast of very great tactical ability, it Mght well for the 
next few days not be in proper condition — ^in consequence of its loss in officers 
— ^to undertake in energetic style quick and decided operations. 

I'sederiok’s despair 

It is well known what dangers to his own person Frederick the Great in- 
curred towards the close of this eventful day, and how crushed he felt at first 
after such unheard-of defeat. He believed the cause of Prussia to be lost ; in 
a letter written on the evening of that unhappy day he bade Farewell for- 
ever to Minister Finckenstein, declared his brother Henry governor-general 
of the army of Prussia, and left the special charge of the defeated force in 
the hands of Lieutenant-General Finck. 

The orders which the general received the following day are noteworthy, 
because the king, in the very moment when he resigns the command, not 
knowing what next to advise, yet indicates what in his mind should next be 
done, and whilst he renounces all hope stiU appears to open a way for hope to 
come. The king says, in these instructions issued on the 13th : ^^The unhappy 
army, as I leave it, is in no condition to fight longer with the Eussians; Hadik 
will hurry to Berlin, perhaps so Laudon will ako ; if General Finck follows 
them both up, the Eussians will fall on his rear ; if he remains stationary by 
the Oder, he will get Hadik on this side: nevertheless, I believe, should Lau- 
don go for Berlin, he might attack him on the way, and try to beat him. If 
that went well it would make a stand against misfortune, and hold matters 
stationary; time won is much in such desperate circumstances.^^ 

' The conclusion of the document — ^^Tlns is the only advice which in these 
unhappy circumstances I can give ; if I had had any resources I should have 
held on — seems certainly again {o abandon hope. But, as a fact, the king 
gave up neither hope nor the command of the army. Already during the 
night of the 12th-13th he had considered how he might bring such troops as 
were in any way within reach to the help of the defeated army. This night 
he even despatched an order to Count Hordt, who, returned from his skirmish- 
ing on the Vistula, was waiting with a small division on the Warthe, to join 
the army at Eeitwein. On the 13th reports came in from Hordt and from the 
country round Meissen ; the king certainly sent them to General Finck, but 
with the remark that he would like to speak with him on the subject. 

During the morning hours the Prussian generals and officers succeeded in 
bringing about twelve thousand men into tolerable order at Oetscher. These 
flocked back across the Oder to Eeitwein, where they were joined by the bat- 
talion under Wunsch, and the king saw himself once more at the head of a 
force of eighteen thousand. The day before he had already named Eeitwein 
to Count Hordt as a place of meeting — a proof that he hoped to keep his divi- 
sion here for some days. The bridge across the Oder was of course destroyed; 
the scrap of an army which confronted the Swedes was brought over it. On 
the 14th the king formally resumed the post of command, and held it undaunt- 
edly with as firm a hand as ever. 

On the day after the battle the Eussian generals had not yet recovered 
from their fever of triumph; they held a solemn thanksgiving service and 
there was no question of practical activity. Nothing of all that the king had 
foreseen and dreaded in spirit came to pass, chiefly because what Frederick 
the Great from his point of view regarded as the inevitable consequence of a 
lost battle lay quite outside the ken of most of the strategists of his time.fi' 
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THE TIOTOEY OF LIEGNITZ (1760 A D.) 

This event led to Frederick's going in person to Silesia under very dis- 
couraging circumstances. On the 29tli of June, 1760, he wrote to Prince 
Ferdinand not to be surprised if he should soon hear bad news. But on 
the 17th of August, he was able to report to the prince that “Thanks be to 

heaven! he had gained a greao advantage over the 
enemy. Smce his arrival in Silesia he had done his 
very best to reach Schweidnitz or Breslau; “but all 
efforts,” he said, “were fruitless, all my plans were 
wrecked by reason of the position of the Austrians, 
and the alertness of Lacy and Laudon. Pressed by 
the Russians, who refused to advance into Silesia 
unless the Austrians first gained a battle, Daun de- 
termined to attack me. Laudon was to take up his 
position on the heights of Liegnitz on my left, whilst 
Daun was to attack me in front. Informed of this 
plan, I took th^ heights of Pfaffendorf which Lau- 
don wished to take.” We simply repeat the report 
which Frederick gave the ducal ally. To compre- 
hend vividly the incidents of the conflict, one must 
mount the church tower of Liegnitz. Frederick 
then encountered Laudon, who was at that moment 
approaching. Whilst the king took the necessary 
steps to keep Daun where he was, he attacked Lau- 
don, completely defeating him; Laudon had left 
under arms only six thousand men of the thirty 
thousand under his command. 

The king could not sufflciently praise the courage 
of his troops; the whole matter was settled in two 
hours. We have given a companion to Eossbach.” 
The Russians had only waited for success to attend 
the Austrians in order to make common cause with 
them. After the battle they retired across the Oder, 
and the king was able to re-establish his conneC' 
tion with Breslau. But it would be quite false to 
attribute to him the feelings of a conqueror who is certain of his cause and 
its triumph. All his letters show that his situation was not at all improved 
by the victory. He had counted on an agreement between Prance and Eng- 
land, and he was now convinced that this was out of the question. The affairs 
of France were so closely connected with those of Austria and Russia that a 
peace which would have reconciled England to France and Prussia to Austria 
was impossible. He had confidently expected a* movement of the Turks 
against Austria, for they had actually spoken of an alliance with England and 
R'ussia, but Laudon^s advance into Silesia showed him that Austria no longer 
feared the Turk^s movements. And if the Danes once betrayed any intention 
to unite with England and Prussia so that with their help the Swedes might be 
expelled from Pomerania and the Russians from Prussia, this hope also failed, 
as it was impossible for Denmark to break at the same time with both France 
and Russia. 

Frederick said there remained nothing for him to do but to attacfe the foe that 
first appeared, beat him, and then hasten to the spot where the next danger 
th^tened. To project and execute his own plans was to him impracticable. 
His movements always depended upon circumstances. “One does not know 
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whicli way to turn; I meet everywhere the same hindrances, the same difficul- 
ties, the same superiority. May heaven support us, for human foresight is not 
sufficient for such a cruel and desperate condition as ours.^^ When Frederick 
turned to SJesia he felt how much his position in Saxony and his own hered- 
itary dominions were thereby imperilled. I could never justify myself were 
I to deliver all my lands to the violence of the enemy. We shall destroy our- 
selves in our own midst without a battle. 

He conjured Prince Henry, who showed some indecision, to take strong 
measures and not to waver — a bad decision being better than none. With all 
his activity and zeal Prince Henry in his letter had betrayed that he felt too 
weak to fulfil his duties under these conditions. In his answer the king drew 
his attention to the fact that it was easy to serve the state in bright days, but 
a good citizen devoted his services to the community in times of misforttme. 

We fight for honour and our fatherland undismayed by the superiority of our 
enemies. My cheerfulness and my good humour are buried with the beloved 
and honoured persons to whom I was attached. I have a great machine to con- 
trol and am moreover without assistance; I tremble when I think of it. No 
wonder the trouble and disquiet which 
I have gone through in these two years 
have undermined my constitution^^ 

(he suffered then from nervous at- 
tacks). ^^My motto is ‘Die or con- 
quer’; in other eases there is a 
middle course ; in mine there is 
none.^’ 

^^You set a value upon life as a 
sybarite,^’ he wrote to D’Argens; 
regard death as a stoic. I will never 
consent to sign a dishonourable peace. 

I will be buried under the ruins of 
my fatherland, or, if fate presses me 
too hard, I shall know how to put an 
end to my misfortune when it becomes 
unendurable.” 

It is, as we know, not the first 
time that he gave expression to this 
thought. His nou-fulfilment of it 
was due to the fact that events never 
took such a turn as to exclude all 
possible outlet. It was only in the case of the state being completely ruined 
that he thought of putting an end to his existence. We do not doubt that he 
would have done it. 



THE BATTLE OF TAEaAU (1760 A D ) 

In striking contrast to this despairing state of mind of the king was that 
of the empress-queen, who in spite of the misfortune of Liegnitz urged with 
growing courage a decisive step against him. In her, as we have already said, 
was centred the direction of military affairs, and the supreme military council 
met under her presidency. Occasionally Daun would send his generals’ opin- 
ions to Vienna, without adding any of his own, waiting for a decision, and 
the answers of the empress were decisive for the policy followed in the field. 
She wished above all things to have anoiher action against Glogau, at which 
place the union with the Bnssians could really become an accomplished fact, 
and moreover the latter were not disinclined to co-operate m such an action. 
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But Laudon, the general of the ordnance, usually so enterprising, declared 
against it because the transport of the necessary siege material odered an in- 
superable difficulty, In fact, the Austrians themselves would not have been 
pleased to see an effective union of the two armies in Silesia, for the Eussians, 
by reason of their small pay, were almost compelled to resort to plunder, and 
their commissariat would have involved great inconvenience. The empress 
also thought of taking Schweidmtz, as only by its possession could she be in- 
sured against further invasions of the king. She demanded this undertaking 
even in the case of its causing a battle, of which she herself would take the 
full responsibility. To this Baun replied that it was impossible to carry on 
the siege and at the same time be protected from the attacks of the king. 

In the mean while Frederick had effected a junction with Prince Henry’s 
army, and taken up a strong position. Maria Theresa thought her troops 
strong enough to attack it ; it was intolerable to her that the campaign should 
end without resulting in any important victory for her. And as far as we can 
see Daun actually decided one day on su h an attack, but the king exchanged 
his position for a still stronger one, in which he was unassailable. As noth- 
ing could now be accomplished in Silesia, Laudon advised the removal of the 
scene of war to Saxony, Lacy conceived the plan of making an incursion in 
conjunction with the Eussians into Brandenburg, he himself taking command 
of the enterprise. It was not his intention to take possession of the country, 
but rather to plunder it chiefly for the benefit of the Eussians. 

This movement as well as the critical position of affairs in Saxony deter- 
mined the king to leave Silesia and to meet his foes elsewhere in person. For 
the sake of Brandenburg such a move was necessary, as it had already been 
vacated by the invaders. The empress felt it was of the greatest importance 
for the Austrian army to follow up the king to Saxony, and she ordered her 
field-marshal especially to hold Leipsic and Torgau, and if necessary to ven- 
ture a battle for this. And so it happened. Daun had taken up a strong po- 
sition on the heights of Suptitz near Torgau, and foitified it with numer- 
ous cannon. The king attacked it forthwith (I^'ovember 3rd). It was here 
that Zieten gained his fame. Zieten still represented the sentiments and char- 
acter of the times of Frederick William I. He had gained his reputation as 
leader of the hussars who so successfully encountered I^adasdi’s Croatians. 
His undertakings met with such success that everyone wished to serve under 
^^Father Zieten^’ (as they called him), and the highest military posts came 
within his,reach. The half of the army which Daun was to encounter was 
intrusted to him. It is not known whether the king attacked piematurely or 
whether Zieten tamed longer than was expected. At last he appeared. 
Then victory was assured to the Prussians. Attack and resistance were wor- 
thy of each other. ^^It was,^’ says Frederick, who never lost his literary vein, 
^^as if two thunderstorms driven by contrary winds came into concussion.’’ 

The Austrians retreated to Dresden. The king defeated them once more, 
but he did not thereby bring about any notable change in the situation. ^^I 
must,” he said, expel the Eussians from the ITeumark, Laudon from Silesia, 
and Daun from Saxony. I shall be in a no better position after the battle 
than in the preceding year.” Thus he entered on the year 1761. 


THE CAMPAIGN OP 1761 

It was felt in Austria, and during the winter the feeling was confirmed, 
that nothing could be done against the Prussian power, which had the best 
positions in Saxony and occupied the fortresses in Silesia; but yet the contin- 
uation of the war was desired as the country was sure of Eussian support. 

t 
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The Russian court, having its own great interests at stake, also agreed to war. 
It (lid not much signify that the chief command had passed from Soltikoff to 
Buturlin, as Fermor was and remained the soul of the undertaking. 

The Russians’ attention was now immediately directed to Kolberg. But 
they also wished to take part in the campaign of the Austrians in Silesia. 
Let Daun, said they, keep the king busy in Saxony, and they would co-operate 
with Laudon, who commanded almost independently of the field-marshal in 
Silesia. Hence the king intrusted the army in Saxony to his brother, in order 
that he might meet the greater danger in his own person. The Russians moved 
forward slowly. In the middle of July, 1761, they crossed the boundary of 
Silesia and struck their camp at Militisch. Laudon, strengthened very con- 
siderably from Lusatia, was preparing to join them. Although the union of 
the foes was at first prevented, it could not long be deferred. In the second 
half of August both armies came in direct touch in the vicinity of Liegnitz. 
Frederick then took up a strong position at Bunzelwitz, which, however, they 
could not decide to attack. When both the armies separated again, Frederick 
hoped by threatening Moravia to force Laudon to vacate Silesia. But Lau- 
don, on the contrary, profited by the first withdrawal of the king from Bunzel- 
witz to deal a bold stroke at the badly fortified Schweidnitz, and to take the 
place on the 1st of October, 1761. So Frederick was powerless; he had to 
allow the Austrians and the Russian corps that had remained with Laudon to 
take up their winter cxiiarters in Silesia. 

In Saxony the Austrians, united wuth the imperial army, maintained good 
positions on the Elbe, in the independent portion of Saxony (Yogtland) and 
on the Saale. The campaign in lower Saxony was of great imiiortance. The 
French had made fresh efforts to conquer Hanover. It has been maintained 
that an army as great as that now put into the field by them had never been 
collected in this war. The French had already gained possession of Cassel 
and Gottingen, places of little importance, but which were rendered tenable 
by the French with their capacity for rapid fortification. But Duke Ferdi- 
nand knew how to meet them with the cleverest manoeuvres, even after they 
had crossed the Weser. By incessant small engagements he saved Hanover ; 
they had pushed on even as far as Einbeck, but he obliged them to evacuate 
the place. Nevertheless the French held their own in Hesse; from Muhlhau- 
seii, which they held, they were in touch with the imperial army, which had 
advanced as far as Saalfeld. It was the common fate of the Prussian armies 
in Silesia, Saxony, and in the west of Germany to be attacked by a very su- 
perior power, against which each held its own in ever-renewed danger. 

The three generals at the head of these armies formed a triumvirate of de- 
fence ; they vied with each other in talent, apiilication, and military capacity. 
For the Saxon lands intrusted to him Prince Henry had formed a defensive 
system which he brought into use both prudently and persistently, making the 
most of the smallest advantages offered by the topography of the country, 
Duke Ferdinand succeeded in uniting the Hanoverian interest with the Prus- 
sian and in opposing it to the French because it w^as north German. He was 
a pupil of Frederick, whose strategic principles he adopted. The defensive 
rdle which he was compelled to adopt he earned out by a system of continual 
attack. He also knew how to unite for a great aim the various divisions of 
his army advancing under different colours. By his tactful combinations he 
deceived the enemy, even though superior in number, and finally repulsed 
him. 

Frederick was occupied with continual strategic encounters, ever appear- 
ing at the point where the danger was greatest, ever ready and alert, never 
broken by misfortune, summoning fresh courage after every defeat, inexhaust- 
ible in bold designs, showing equal skill in taking advant^e of small oppor- 
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tunities and in seizing the great, decisive moments. His particular character- 
istic was the combination of politics with war, both uniting in maintaining 
the position which he held Great men are not made by luck alone. Battles 
can be won by chance or by a one-sided talent. The hero is formed by main- 
taining a great cause under misfortunes and clangers. Frederick is frequently 
compared with i^'apoleon. The chief dufference between them is that Naiio- 
leon was against all the world, but all the world was against Frederick ; Na- 
poleon wished to found a new empire, Frederick, during the Seven Years’ 
War, only wished to defend himself. lisTapoleon set enormous forces in motion, 
Frederick was master of very limited resources. IsTapoleon fought for an 
authority embracing the whole continent, Frederick for his very existence. 
Frederick we see contending for long years with stronger enemies, always on 
the edge of the abyss which threatened to engulf him ; ifapoleon also passed 
long years in continual struggle, but always in view of a definite triumph, 
until the superior woidd powers overthrew the ambitious man at one blow. 
STapoleon’s bequest was the military glory of the French; Frederick’s bequest 
to his state was the salvation of its existence. 


THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH OF EUSSIA (1762 A D.) 

■When one considers the position of affairs — the still indissoluble alliance 
of France with Austria, the insuperable enmity of Maria Theresa, and the 
importance of the assistance which she expected from Eussiafor the next 
campaign- — there was only one event which could materially change Freder- 
ick’s position, and that event occurred: the empress Elizabeth died on the 5th 
of January, 1762. Although far-reaching political plans in Eussia were con- 
nected with the war, the origin of the participation of Eussia in the plans of 
Austria was of a very personal character, and the empress Elizabeth had an- 
other faction at h^r side, which only waited for her death to put an end to the 

war. 

At the first news Frederick still doubted what the outcome of the matter 
would be. But on the 5th of February he wrote to Duke Ferdinand that he 
hoped in a few weeks to be at peace with Eussia. The greatest danger with 
which he had to contend was the union of a Eussian force with an Austrian 
corps. On the 5th of February he was able to announce that Chernichev, the 
leader of the Eussians, would separate from the Austrians the following day. 

The new czar, Peter III, was enthusiastically attracted to Frederick by the 
fame of his martial deeds. ^^All the news I receive of him,” writes King 
Frederick, shows me that he is well inclined towards me; I hope that the 
differences which I have with Eussia will soon be settled and that the Eussian 
troops will return home,” Another prospect, for which he had long hoped, 
became more than ever probable. For he learned that an attack of the Turks 
was feared in Poland as well as in the Austrian domains. In the Divan there 

was, in fact, a party headed by the mufti and the grand vizier who desired an 
alliance with Eussia. But the influence of Austria and France was exerted 
against this. The king still hoped to forestall a decision in favour of Austria 
by bringing about an alliance with himself ; he had also some reason to count 
upon the support of the Tatars. 

But these eventualities were, as subsequent events showed, very uncertain ; 
and far transcending them in importance was the change in the relations with 
Eussia. Strong assurances of friendship were exchanged between Frederick 
and Peter III; and Frederick considered it a good omen that the czar asked 
him to grant him the highest Prussian order. A truce was concluded, and 
peace negotiations set in seriously. Frederick, who regarded the matter pri- 
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manly from the military point of view, remarked in his letters to Erinee Hen- 
ry that now the Prussian army had its back free. 

It is in the nature of political alliances not only to affect the relation of one 
state to another, but also to be conditioned by the inner changes in the differ- 
ent states. Frederick had just experienced similar effects in England, when 
the ministry which was friendly to him was followed by a faction which mani- 
fested an aversion to him. That which in England w^as the result of parlia- 
mentary division was in Eussia the consequence of a palace revolution which 
precipitated Peter III from his throne and put his wdfe in his place. 

That which had been commenced in the year 1757 was cairied out in the 
summer of 1762, The grand duchess had alw^ays had a party of her own, 
which would unite neither with the empress Elizabeth nor with Peter HI. 
Soon after the accession of the latter to the throne, foreign ambassadors 
sought to establish connections with the grand duchess, who gave utterance to 
what she would have done had she not l^en destitute of all influence. The 
foolish actions of her husband which equally affected the Eiissian church and 
the Eussian army, led to the catastrophe. Catherine placed herKself at the 
head of a movement which had a national complexion. But those in Vienna 
who expected that she would revert to the system of the empress Elizabeth 
were doomed to disappointment. 

Catherine recognised the peace which her predecessor and consort had con- 
cluded with the king of Prussia. Prussia and Pomerania, winch were still in 
her hands, she returned to Frederick without enforcing upon him conditions 
in favour of Austria. She desisted only from rendering the aid which had 
been promised to the king, and she gave orders to her army to return to Eus- 
sia. The old system of the empress Elizabeth was permanently abandoned. 
It was at the commencement of her reign that Catherine conceived the idea, to 
which she adhered to the end of her life, of taking up a position between 
Austria and Prussia. But this also led to a further change in the relation 
of the belligerent powers. Frederick profited by the last moment, in which 
it at least seemed as if the Eussians were on his side, to take from the Aus- 
trians their position at Burkersdorf, which might have been menacing to Mm; 
and after some time Schweidnitz fell into his hands, on the 9th of October. 
A few weeks later Prince Henry succeeded in surprising the Austrian and the 
imperial troops at Freiberg and expeUing them on the 29th of October from 
their strong position ; so that the Prussians in the war with Austria, towards 
the end of the year 1762, were unquestionably in the ascendant. In the mean 
while Duke Ferdinand had unexpectedly attacked the French, and in a cam- 
paign full of vicissitudes he managed to besiege Cassel, the most important 
place still held by the French, and to force it to capitulate on the 1st of 170- 
vember. But this did not in any way conclude the great struggle. Austria 
and France still remained armed, and it was not evident how their alliance 
against Prussia would 'be broken. An unexpected change of affairs was then 
imminent. 


PACIFICATIONS 

The peace negotiations between France and England that had been often 
commenced and always interrupted were now formally entered upon. It can- 
not be asserted that England quite overlooked her obligations towards Prus- 
sia, for more than once reference was made to the Treaty of Westminster in 
the negotiations concerning the return of Wesel, Gelderland, and the West- 
phalian possessions of the king of Prussia. George III declared that he could 
not conclude the matter without the assent of Frederick. But far more de- 
cided was the consideration shown by France to Austria. Choiseul let the 
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^press Impw that he was ready to drop the negotiations with England if 
Alistria did not approve of them. We do not venture to deny the truth of 
this utterance. For if Russia had declined further participation in the war, 
it could nevertheless have been continued by the French and Austrians, as in 
fact it was continued. But at that moment a crisis came which made the pos- 
sibility of continuing the war extremely doubtful for both powers. 

The declaration of the going-over of the emperor Peter to the enemies of 
Austria had just been made known. Galitzin had given official information 
of it to Prince Kaiinitz on the 2nd of June. It was the moment in which 
England, if the peace were not concluded, could have taken a Russian army to 
Germany, and would thereby have dealt a decisive blow in favour of the 
Prusso-English and to the detriment of the Franco-Austrian interests. And 
it seemed always possible that Bute would be overthrown and the Great Com- 
moner would again hold the rudder of England, an eventuality which the king 
of Prussia desired, but one which the French, who were now at one.with the 
English ministry, regarded with horror. 

At the moment of this all-threatening crisis it was thought in Vienna that 
above all things the good understanding of the French ministry with the Eng- 
lish should be utilised in order to assure the peaceful settlement which was 
now attainable. The oriental complication had also advanced so far that the 
war in Germany could not be continued without imperilling Austria. It was 
under this pressure that Maria Theresa dropped the idea with which she had 
undertaken the war, and to which she had hitherto clung. She excuses her- 
self for abstaining from showing the king of Prussia his proper place, neces- 
sary as this was for the welfare of her house, of the Catholic religion, and of 
Germany. She now abandoned her original idea of bringing about a state of 
affairs in which all danger from the Prussian side would be put an end to. 
She had no objection to a peace between France and England, provided the 
county of Glatz were given her and an indemnity to the elector of Saxony. 
It was this declaration, which was quite opposed to the purposes for which the 
alliance had been concluded with France, that rendered peace possible. The 
French accepted it with satisfaction, albeit not with the warmth which Maria 
Theresa had expected; moreover they attached to the proviso concerning 
Glatz the condition that indemnification should be given them on the IsTether- 
lands border, which caused astonishment and anger in Vienna. 

A certain transatlantic event also placed difficulties in the way of a set- 
tlement of peace. The negotiations were powerless to prevent the blow 
already waiting to descend: Havana fell into the hands of the English. This 
event, like the entire naval war, was to the detriment of France and her allies. 
However, the conclusion of the peace was not thereby hindered; France 
gained some advantages from its stipulations, owing to the compliance of the 
English ministry. The preliminaries were signed on the 3rd of l^Tovember, 
1762. 

In the above-mentioned declaration of Maria Theresa, and the conclusion 
of the preliminaries between Prance and England, lay the peace of the world. 
Both together manifest the signification and the result of the Seven Years’ 
War. France abandoned the idea of staying the power of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can development on the other side of the ocean, and although England had 
undoubtedly gained the maritime preponderance in 17orth America, she aban- 
doned the idea of destro 3 dng the French and Spanish colonial power, in which, 
as affairs stood at the moment, she might have succeeded. Austria also re- 
nounced the idea of freeing her old authority in Germany from the limitations 
imposed on it by the Prussian power. 

She determined to grant the king of Prussia that safety the imperilling 
• of which had led him to take up arms. If there were moments in which Fred- 
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erick coidd have trusted himself to impose laws upou the Austrian power or 
to overthrow it, such a plan was perhaps not even formed, much less would it 
have been practicable. Austria had in the years of the war developed her 
own military forces, and was unbroken in power. The countries of the mon- 
archy were bound together closer than ever by the danger and^ strain of the 
war. 

The fact of importance in the history of the world is that North American in- 
dependence of France and the undiminished existence of the Prussian state were 
not only contemporaneous, but there was a very close connection between the 
struggles attending them. The first opened up a measureless future, but the 
eyes of contemporaries were directed mostly to the latter. It was an event of 
eminently historical importance. All life is preserved by struggle. The Prus- 
sian state had been evolved upon ancient prmciples corresponding with those 
of the other powers, although not quite like them ; and it had gained a posi- 
tion of real independence which represented a peculiar principle. But it was 
attacked by superior foes, and threatened with limitations which would have 
annihilated it. For its existence lay in its power. This immense danger was 
now victonously withstood by Frederick; for the province, by the acquisition 
of which the rank of a European power had been attained, could be regarded 
as permanently secured. This was the position of affairs in the main ; in de- 
tail there were still questions of a certain importance to be decided. ‘ 


THE PEACE OE HUBEETIJSBXTEG (1763 A D ) 

The exchange of ratifications of the treaty was accomplished by the three 
ambassadors at Hubertusburg, on the 1st of Maich, 1763. On that occasion 
Fritsch delivered a protest against Article XVIII of the Austro-Prussian 
treaty of peace, touching the Juhch succession, which was accepted by Heitz- 
burg and Von Collenbach with a counter-protest. This was the last time that 
Saxony disputed about the succession of Julich. 

King Frederick thereupon I'eceived the plenipotentiaries at Bahlen. Col- 
lenbach could not sufficiently praise the great consideration which the king 
had manifested for the empress at this conference. He sincerely wished to 
live henceforth at peace with Maria Theresa. At the Austrian court, also, 
there prevailed a conciliatory mood. Kannitz felt compelled to speak highly 
of the attitude of the king throughout the peace negotiations. The evacuation 
of conquej’ed territory, usually connected with so many disagreeable features, 
was soon accomplished, and the generals in charge easily came to an agree- 
ment with regard to the exchange of the prisoners of war. 

The document relating to the inclusion of the allies was signed later, by 
Hertzberg at Berlin on the 12th of March, by Collenbach at Dresden on the 
20th of the month. The delay sprang from the desire of the Austrian govern- 
menc to obtain the assent of the French court, which was given only reluc- 
tantly; the latter evinced some suriirise at the readiness with which the 
imperial court had yielded to the Prussian demand in respect to the empress 
of Eussia. 

As soon as his presence in Saxouy was no longer needed, Frederick de- 
parted for Silesia, in order to give afiEairs in that province his personal super- 
vision. On the 30th of March he returned to the capital, which he had not 
entered since the 12th of January, 1757. The queen had returned from Mag- 
deburg on the 17th of February, and was received with lively demonstrations 
of joy. The public rejoicing reached its height, when, one half-hour after 
her arrival a courier from Leipsic brought the news that the peace was con* 
summated. 
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EUEOPB AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAB 

King Frederick avoided a solemn reception; he arrived in Berlin at a late 
hour, towards nine in the evening. At his side was Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
who had journeyed to meet him. The king was not in a happy state of mind. 
On the 25th of February he had written to D’ Argens : “ As for me, poor grey- 
headed man, I go hack to a city where I know only the walls, where I find 
none of my old acquaintances ; where immeasurable labour awaits me, and 
where my old bones will soon find a refuge that will be disturbed neither by 
war, nor by misfortune, nor by man^s baseness. 

The task which awaited Frederick he himself describes with sharp strokes. 
^^The Prussian state is like a man covered with wounds, weak from loss of 
blood, and about to succumb to the weight of his sufferings; he needs fresh 
nourishment to raise him up, a tonic to strengthen him, balsam to heal his 
scars. 

The nobility were exhausted, the lower classes ruined, a multitude of vil- 
lages had been burned down, many cities laid waste, partly through sieges, 
partly by incendiaries in the service of the enemy. A complete anarchy had 
overthrown the administrative and police regulations, monetary conditions 
were deranged ; in short, the devastation was universal. The army was in no 
better condition than the rest of the country. Seventeen battles had snatched 
off the flower of officers and soldiers. The regiments were ruined, and con- 
sisted, in part, of deserters and prisoners. Order had almost vanished, and dis- 
cipline had become so lax that the old infantry regiments were no better than 
a raw militia. It was necessary to fill up the regiments to restore order and 
discipline, and, above all, to reanimate the young officers with the spur of 
fame in order to restore to this degenerate mass its former energy. 

Great Britain, also, had heavy burdens to bear as a result of a war waged 
on three continents. The national debt was almost doubled and reached the 
amount of nearly £150,000.000. But the public credit remained unshaken, in- 
dustry and commerce received a fresh start, the value of imports and exports 
during the war had increased by millions, and the new conquests more than 
compensated for the large expenditure of money. That the English people 
did not garner the fruit of its glorious achievements was the fault of its un- 
wise and unjust government. It is true that Lord Bute was obliged to give 
way to the universal hatred: he gave up his office on the 8th of April, 1763, 
and stepped behind the curtam; but the narrow-minded and short-sighted 
governmental system of George III and his ministers was not thereby changed. 
The final result was that England stood alone among the European powers, 
without a friend, that the grievances of the colonies against illegal treatment 
and oppression rose higher from year to year, until the climax was reached in 
the open breach and the declaration of the independence of the American col- 
onies of the mother country. However, even afcer the dissension and separa- 
tion there still remained as a result of the Seven Years’ War the prize of vic- 
tory — not the least among those striven for on the German battlefields— that 
the future of America belonged to the Germanic race. 

Wholly otherwise was it with the powers that were mainly responsible for 
the war — ^France and Austria. Louis XV had abandoned the most loyal colo- 
nies for the German war, shaken to its foundations the maritime position of 
France, and utterly exhausted the finances. True, ChoiseuPs diplomatic skill 
had isolated England, while France maintained her alliance with Spain and 
Austria. Charles III of Spain counted on France for a future reckoning with 
Itogland, and as far as Germany was concerned, the French court directed its 
aim after, as before the war, to binding the cabinet of Vienna to itself by the 
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fear of Prussia. But the inner rottenness widened and deepened as the result 
of a war conducted in opposition to every interest of Prance, and merely to 
please the obstinacy of Louis XY. The order of Jesuits had, indeed, been 
suppressed. The highest courts of justice, the parliament of Paris at their 
head, declared the statutes of the order to be incompatible with the laws of 
the realm, and pronounced the dissolution of the order. The government 
readily assented to the execution of the decision. This was a step in the di- 
rection of reform, but the ruin had spread so far that even Choiseul 
now foresaw a convulsion, yea, even a revolution of the existing political 
order. 

By the dissolution and dismemberment of Prussia, Maria Theresa had 
hoped to make her house, and also the Catholic church, supreme in Germany. 
The wisdom and perseverance of Kaunitz enabled him to press for this pur- 
pose into the service of the empress the gold and the armed power of Prance, 
as well as the armies of Eussia and the contingents of Sweden and the princes 
of the empire. But the system of the Austrian alliances was too artificially 
fashioned, and the mutually repellent peoples never worked harmoniously 
together. Thus the superior genius and indomitable perseverance of a Fred- 
erick, supported by the decision and faithfulness of a Pitt, and — when the 
latter had to give way to the intrigues of his opponents at court — ^by the 
sudden and complete reversal in the policy of Eussia, had enabled him to 
keep the field against terrible odds. On the other hand, Maria Theresa saw 
her plans of conquest frustrated, and although she came out of the struggle 
with honour, yet her country could not so easily recover from the evil resifits 
of the war. The national debt, w’hich in 1755 amounted to 180,000,000 flor- 
ins, was raised to 271,870,164 florins — a burden so intolerable that it was no 
easy task to re-establish a balance between income and expenditure. The 
imperial authority in Germany more than ever was weakened, and the states 
of the empire that had remained true to the imperial house, above all Sax- 
ony, were estranged from it by their bitter experiences, and were completely 
exhausted. The Catholic powers had weakened, while the Protestant peoples 
had strengthened and matured. 

Prussia had sunk low at the close of the Seven Years’ War, yet her heart 
was sound. Under the heroic leadership of her great king her existence was 
saved, and the baptism of fire and blood which the Prussians received enabled 
them to rise to new power and prosperity. This was a blessing for the entire 
German race. As Goethe says: Frederick saved the honour of a part of 
the Germans against a united world, and every member of the nation was al- 
lowed to share in the victories of this great prince by applauding and admir- 
ing him. He was the brilliant polar star around whom Germany, Europe, 
yea, the whole world seemed to revolve.” When later Prussia was again 
crushed down, it was out of this glorious past that she drew the strength to 
steel herself for the great conflict, to demonstrate to all the world her moral 
and intellectual energy, and to approve herself the shield of the German name 
and honour. In the victories and in the perseverance of Frederick the Great 
lay the future of the German fatherland.^ 


THE STEATEaY OF EREDEEICK XNJ) KAPOLEON 

The difference, partly essential, partly the result of circumstance, between 
the armies of Frederick and Xapoleon, lies in the fact that Frederick’s army 
was much smaller, had no skirmishers, and was not an army Ox conscription. 
Xone of these characteristics is peculiar to Frederick alone, but all hav€ theii 
analogy in the armies of his opponents. Consequently a battle under the new 
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rates of war was considered from qtdte a different standpoint than a battle 
under the old rules. 

Battle is the most efficient means for deciding the issues of war. It seems 
as though almost any mistake that can be made in strategy can be retrieved 
by a victorious engagement ; and a general who decides upon a jiitehed battle, 
and in it comes off conqueror, appears, in no matter what circumstances, to 
have done well in war. Accordingly one might suppose that, at any rate, 
the stronger of two adversaries in war could have no other intention from 
beginning to end than to force an encounter, and by repeated victories con- 
vince his opponent that he has no resource but complete submission. 

But this is not always unconditionally the case. There are also Pyrrhic 
victories. It may happen that the advantage to be gained by victory is so 
small that it disappears when compared with the losses involved and the dan- 
ger — never entirely to be overlooked — that even after a battle is won there 
may come a reverse ; and the general may count with safety upon serving the 
purpose of war better in some other way. A general with such a force as 11^‘a- 
poleon or a general of our time in such a position and in such circumstances 
cannot act rightly in this way. 

The number of his forces enabled iNTapoleon invariably to follow his victo- 
ries to the utmost extent and to occupy whole countries. Por his swift voUi- 
geurs no position was impregnable, and if the enemy once in a way did find 
such a position, it was still easy for Napoleon, hampered by no anxious fears 
for his commissariat, to find a way round; and even if the enemy did not then 
come within fighting range, his army was so numerous that he could march 
past the force of the enemy and occupy so much of his territory that the latter 
was compelled to follow lest he should lose the whole. 

Frederick could do nothing of this kind. The advantages which he might 
have expected from a victory vere far fewer. For instance, it happened to 
him that, after his brilliant victory at Soor, in Bohemia, he had to go back to 
Silesia over the mountains. He could neither pursue in Napoleon’s fashion, 
nor, owing to the smallness of his army, could he occupy the enemy’s country 
as Napoleon did. And eventnally he found the enemy collected in bands un- 
assailable by the rigid lines of his infantry. He must feel the loss of a bat- 
tle far more heavily than Napoleon. According to the nature of linear tac- 
tics, a battle for him was a much bloodier business than for Napoleon , he 
often lost a third, and more than a third of his force ; for Frederick, also, 
losses were far more difficult to replace than for Napoleon. 

For these reasons Frederick’s strategic system, and not his only but the 
system of his epoch, of Turenne, of Eugene, of Marlborough, of Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, necessarily differed from Napoleon’s. Let us next examine the 
leading features of the Napoleonic strategy, without personal reference to 
Frederick, 

To call it methodical warfare” is not a happy expression, nor is the 
meaning very clearly defined. It is an unfortunate phrase, for, after all, 
every war waged according to a plan, whether Napoleon’s or Moltke’s, is me- 
thodical ; the method is only different from that of the eighteenth century. 
The idea is, besides, not sufficiently defined, because it is often used merely 
for a system which has become stereotyped. We have therefore called it the 
system of the old monarchy, which lasted from the Thirty Years’ War and 
Louis Xrv* up to the time of the Eevolution. The train of thought underly- 
ing this system is as follows: 

The weapons of war at one’s disposal are not sufficient completely to defeat 
the opposing power. We should not, even after the very greatest victory, be 
in a position completely to destroy his fighting strength, to take his capital, 
and occupy the greatest part of his possessions. Therefore he must be reduced 
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to submission and peace not so much by conquest as by being vorn out. If 
we take one of Ms border provinces and several fortresses, and choose a. 
strong position from wMcb he cannot hope to drive ns, he will, when the ten- 
sion has lasted some time, and his finances are exhausted, quietly submit to 
our conditions of peace. The most direct way of obtaining such an ascendency 
is of course a battle ; but it is also possible in some circumstances to manoeu- 
vre back the enemy by skilful marcMng. One must try to win a position 
where one can protect both magazine and commissariat from the enemy, and 
at the same time try for a position so unassailable that the enemy will not 
venture to attack there. 

It was in this manner that in the year 1744 the Austrian field-marshal 
Traun manoeuvred Frederick out of Bohemia, without, so to speak, firing a 
single shot, and yet causing the Prussians terrible losses through hardship, 
want, and desertions. A very common and successful move in warfare was 
to lay siege to an enemy’s position, and, with the force used for this siege, to 
cover an encamped post which the enemy would not venture to attack. If 
such a situation were successfully arranged, and thoroughly prepared with 
cunning and celerity, strategy conquered without either the danger or the loss 
caused by an encounter. All movements, aimed in this manner, at getting 
the better of the enemy without direct bloodshed, are called in the exact 
sense manoeuvring, as opposed to those movements which are aimed at seclud- 
ing, by means of a pitched battle, the greatest advantage obtainable. 

Manoeuvring and the Fttched Battle 

The strategical system of the old monarchy has therefore two opposite 
poles — ^manoeuvring and the pitched battle. In the !Naiioleonic system, ma- 
ncouvringjUn the above sense, played scarcely any part, and was only rarely 
employed. On the other hand, two theorists of the eighteenth centuiy, Lloyd 
and Bulow, went so far as to declare pitched battles to be quite supeirflnous. 
They brought ^‘methods” to bear on the question; for example, substituted 
for the fact that the nearer you keep to your commissariat the safer it is, the 
^^rule” that the army must be separated from its ^^base” (the district from 
which the commissariat is supplied), only in so far that, joined to the termi- 
nus of the ‘^base,” it should form a right angle ; and declared, skilful generals 
will always make knowledge of the country, science of position, encampments, 
and marching, the groundwork of their regulations, rather than let the matter 
rest upon the uncertain issue of a battle.” Those who understand such mat- 
ters can direct campaigns with geometrical exactness, and conduct a long war 
without ever finding it necessary to come to a battle.” Here we 

have the point of departure of Frederick the Great from Ms contemporaries. 

The natural warlike instinct prompts a general to let battle decide the 
issue. A victory— -a victory in a great battle— lives forever; it not only de- 
stroys the material fighting power of the enemy, but destroys his confidence 
and energy. The changes in human fate wMch mark universal history move 
between the lines of battle, l^o truly great general can be imagined without 
the temperament to feel himself driven by a sort of passion to challenge the 
great issues of fate, to measure his own strength against the greatest that 
humanity can do, to crown himself and Ms cause with victory. This was the 
line followed by Charles XII, one of nature’s great generals ; and it led him to 
Pultowa. But Frederick was greater than Charles XII, because he did not 
abandon himself to this impnlse, because he knew not only the strength of Ms 
power and his army, but also the limits of that strength ; because he could 
control his own passion and abide by the strategical system of his time. But 
it was within the limits of this strategical system that Ms superiority to all his 
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contemporaries ^owed itself, because be so immeasurably excelled in tbe 
greatmilitary<iuality of boldness; and by virtue of this quality, to keep to 
our metaphor, stretched as far towards the pole of battle that, on the other 
hand, he closely embraced the opposite pole of manoeuvring. It is clear that 
a general with such a grasp of mind might in practice easily make use of a 
stratagem whose difference from the Napoleonic is not to be recognised at first 
sight. 

The system of the old monarchy demands battle not for its own, for mere 
destruction's sake; but there must be a still more particular, a still more defi- 
nite reason. So far, good. Now if, dui’ing a lengthy period of war, such 
special reasons for battle are continually shown, and the general is determined 
on this account continually to strive for battles, he practically turns for the 
time in the direction of the Napoleonic strategy. Frederick the Great often 
turned in this direction, and this fact is responsible for a widespread histori- 
cal misunderstanding. When Napoleon threw the rules and the system of 
war of the old Europe to the winds, it was not the least of his advantages that 
the generals opposed to him were still in the toils of the old strategy, which 
had become stereotyped as ^^method.” They still believed in the ^^magical 
power of manoeuvre, and before they saw their mistake the enemy was upon 
thmx and they were defeated. The archduke Charles, too, clung to the old 
principles; and in the campaigns of 1814, in his headquarters particularly, 
these principles caused the one general amongst all others who had most out- 
grown them, Charles^ ally, Gneisenau (with Blucher) the greatest difficulties. 
The mistake Wellington made in 1815, entailing not only upon himself but 
also upon the Prussians the defeat of Ligny, also sprang from the old, now 
rather obsolete, strategical point of view taken by this otherwise great general. 

It was in the first instance through Clausewitz^s teachings that the old 
leaven was entirely worked out of the minds of the Prussian officers. But it 
was only actually adopted when a new view crowded out the old — ^namely, that 
battle must be understood as absolute, not relative. The disciples of the new 
did not say to those of the old, You were in the right formerly, but times 
have changed ; but they said, You spoiled it through folly and blundering.^’ 
To us it now looks different. We regard the warfare of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as something historically authorised and inevitable. 

This in no way teaches us that all salvation lies exclusively in tactical deci- 
sion and therefore battle must always be striven for. It gave other means of 
the art of war mto our hands. And it is not difficult for anyone to under- 
stand that even men who are found worthy to stand at the head of an army 
^ould, in the face of immeasurable responsibility and danger, evince a cer- 
tain preference for the gentler way ; and that even in moments when only the 
proud law of battle ” ought to have been invoked, even in moments when fate 
^owed itself most favourably inclined to them, they should not always have 
known, like Frederick, how to snatch a fleeting opportunity. 

We have even seen how Frederick’s own greatness begins to lose its gloss, 
if we take him out of his own and measure him by the rule of the nineteenth 
century. Why had he not begun the war already in July, 1756^ Why did 
he not storm the camp at Pirnaf Why did he not continue the war in Octo- 
ber? Why did he only let himself be persuaded to take the offensive by Win- 
terf eld and Schwerin in 1757? Why did he avoid battle at Olmiitz? Why 
did he not fight it out to the end at Zorndorf ? Why, after he had beaten the 
army under Laudon at Liegnitz, did he not straightway fall upon Daun and 
his troops? Why, in 1761, did he not attack Laudon at Nossen? Why, in 
1762, did he fight no decisive battle? Why did he, through the whole of 1778, 
never once go to battle? 

A hundred such questions one could put from the standpoint of doctrinary 
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strategy, and by each the king would appear less great. It is as if one looked 
at iiim throiigh the wrong end of a held glass. But it is otherwise, and it is 
truer, if we succeed in picturing the natural strategic system of the old mon- 
archy as Frederick’s system ; and — ^against the monotonous background of the 
web of manoeuvres that he spun year after year — we see standing out the vic- 
tories of Prague and Leuthen, Eossbach, Zorndorf, and Torgau, and finally, 
only to enhance the glories of these victories still more, the dark shadows of 
defeat in Kolin and Kiinersdorf. Then only, placing him where he lived, in 
his own century, you see that the figure of this great monarch towers, not 
above a host of pygmies, but even above a host of those we reckon in the first 
rank of the world’s heroes.^ 


OHAPTEE V 


THE LATEE TEAES OF FEEDEEICK THE GEEAT 

[17G3-1T80A 3 >] 

Frederick was a ruler in the noblest sense of the word What- 
ever be the tinal word of investiguliou concerning him, one thing is 
certain Fiedeiick not only raised his country to the lank ot a great 
European power, but he ui&o lighted for it a toicn ot tiuth so pow- 
erful that the way to f ui then light and gloiy can be missed only by 
the most reckless carelessness But King Fiederick is a liistoncal 
giant not only to the Piiissians: all nations, all pimces, all philos- 
opheis can strengthen and editv themselves by the study vi Ins life, 

' ot which even the small spots, like the spots of the sun, aie instruc- 

tive — Pbetjss b 

bepaiehstg a ruined Prussia 

That story of Frederick’s sitting wrapt in a cloud of reflections Olympian- 
Abysmal, in the music chapel at Charlottenbnrg, while he had the Ambrosian 
Song executed for him there, as the preliminary step, was a loose myth ; but 
the fact lying nnder it is abundantly certain. Few sons of Adam had more 
reason for a piously-thankful feeling towards the Past, a piously-valiant 
towards the Future. What king or man had seen himself delivered from such 
strangling imbroglios of destruction, such devouring rages of a hostile world? 
And the rum worked by them lay monstrouvS and appalling all round. Fred- 
erick is now fifty-one gone; unusually old for his age; feels himself an old 
man, broken with years and toils; and here lies his kingdom in haggard slashed 
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condition, worn to skin and bone: How is the king, resonrceless, to remedy itf 
That is now the seemingly impossible problem. Begin it, — thereby alone 
will it erer cease to be impossible ! " Frederick begins, we may say, on the 
first morrow morning. Labours at his problem as he did in the march to Leu- 
then ; finds it to become more possible, day after day, month after month, the 
farther he strives with it.^ 

AUSTRIA AND THE EMPIRE 

Frederick had wrested Silesia from the house of Austria, but he did not 
fulfil his second intention, which was to detach the empire from this house and 
to re-establish the highest authority in the empire on a wider basis. The fa- 
mous princess who lost Silesia conquered the empire by the force of her arms ; 
she handed it over to her husband of the house of Lorraine, and, after his 
death, to her son. In truth she was the emperor: the empire was and re- 
mained a constituent part of the power of Austria. The seat of the anlic 
council was at her royal residence ; the supreme imperial court was directed 
from Vienna, and the majority of votes at the diet of Ratisbon belonged to 
Austria. As of old, the ecclesiastical princes and Catholicism in general 
joined themselves to Austria; the conqueror of Silesia played in the empire 
only the part that his rank as one of the first princes of the empire allotted to 
him, although he was raised beyond all comparison by his military power and 
his fame. 

But as the loss and gain on both sides resulted not only from a German but 
also a European war, and as both powers were not only German but also Euro- 
pean, their opposition formed one of the most important moments in interna- 
tional relations. 

Under all the disputes, especially those in regard to European affairs, the 
necessity and desire for an understanding became apparent. Nothing had 
ever made a greater impression on the young emperor, Joseph H, who in 1765 
succeeded his father Francis I, than the fact that the prince of a territorial 
state should not only have been able to withstand the great powers who had 
hitherto only needed to threaten to find obedience, but should also have suc- 
cessfully resisted them wheninunison they turned their arms against him, and 
compelled them to seek a disadvantageous peace with him ; he was convinced by 
this that Austria required an inner regeneration before it would again be able 
to measure itself with him. He participated in the general admiration which 
the king aroused in the world, but at the same time he perceived in him an 
enemy who would at all times be dangerous. From his example he thought 
to borrow the means and ways to fight against him. 

Eager to see the world and to instruct himself by travel, in the year 1766 
Joseph visited the battle-field of Torgau, on which Frederick had compelled 
the Austrian army, far superior to his in number, to evacuate the strongest 
positions. When on the spot he was seized by the desire to know the power- 
ful captain who had succeeded in doing so much. A high Prussian officer was 
present, and it would have required only a word from the emperor to bring 
about a meeting, for there is no doubt that the king also desired one. But at 
first there was much opposition to the idea in Vienna. Prince Kannitz fore- 
saw a thousand and one annoyances that might ensue; he was even afraid that 
the king might gain an influence over the emperor. He suggested to the em- 
press to write to lier son in this sense. Later, when advances were observed 
on Frederick’s side, there was not so much opposition against it, as a refusal 
might have offended the king. But the emperor, meanwhile, had received 
instructions from his mother and had followed them. In a meeting with the 
Prussian general Kameke he did not pronounce the expected word; he sup- 
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preyed his wish, which was still very active, learn to know the admired 
ruler. On continuing the journey which led to upper Silesia he sorrowfully 
perceived from a height the lost provinces which he was not to enter. 

In the year 1768, on the outbreak of war between Eussia and Tuikey, by 
which Austria was very closely affected, it seemed advisable to the empres*® 
and to the leading statesman himself to concede to the desires of Joseph 
Austria was then arming, in order to intervene, if necessary, in favour oi 
Turkey. It seemed worth while to ascertain the attitude which King Fred- 
erick, the ally of Eussia, expected to assume in this conflict. The Austrian 
general, Kugent, who officiated as ambassador in Berlin, made overtures 
toward this end. Frederick would have liked first to have certain questions 
answered with regard to Poland and the Franco-English relations ; that this 
was refused in Vienna did not nevertheless prevent him from acceding to the 
proposal. The meeting was arranged for the last days of August, at which 
time the king would be in Silesia, where it could take place most easily. The 
emperor, who had just returned from a journey in Italy, expressed himself to 
the effect that nothing he had seen till now could compare with the acquain- 
tance which he expected to make on this occasion. But whilst he looked for- 
ward to the gratification of his wishes, in which curiosity, admiration, and 
irrepressibly hostile feelings were strangely mixed, a political task also fell to 
his share: lie was to inspire the king with confidence, to remove from his 
mind any anxiety about further hostile intentions on the part of Austria, and 
at the same time to show him that there was no jealousy felt on account of his 
alliance with Eussia. 


JOSEPH II VISITS EBEDEEICK 

On the 25th of August Joseph entered Keisse. He had stipulated to re- 
main under the incognito of Count von Falkenstein, under which he chiefly 
travelled, and to take up his residence at an inn (the Three Crowns). On his 
arrival, however, he drove straight to the residence of the king, who awaited 
him at the steps and immediately led him to the dinner table ; the meal lasted 
long enough to form a first general acquaintance. The emperor was astonished 
that the princes present — ^the brother of the king, who was remarkable for Ins 
external insignificance, and his nephew, who excited notice by his tall figure 
and manly beauty — ^willingly observed a respectful silence towards the king. 
The latter spoke almost alone ; but Joseph was by no means silent. 

Soon after the dinner the king visited him at the mn, and they had a long 
interview, which extended over the next two days, occasionally interrupted 
and enlivened by military manoeuvres. These pleased the emperor the most; 
the conversation gave him a feeling of embarrassment and discomfort. It 
must have been a curious sight, these two princes — the grey weather-beaten 
hero with a glorious past, and the young, aspiring emperor facing a brilliant 
future — on intimate terms with each other. The conversation touched upon 
everything, including the events of the late war. Joseph was astonished at 
the modesty with which the king spoke of his warlike tleeds. Both in speak- 
^ ing and writing he was just to his opponents. Literature was lightly passed 
over; the principal object of both was political discussion. In the strongest 
terms Joseph many times repeated that Austria had no longer any thought of 
Silesia. The king was not completely convinced as to this, but it was of the 
greatest importance that the two princes should promise one another that, no 
matter what might happen under the prevailing uncertainty of Europeari 
relations, they would always observe the peace restored between them. In 
this Frederick rightly saw a confirmation and strengthening of the treaties of 
Dresden and Hubertusburg. 
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The Frauco-English complexities which affected the ascendency at sea raised 
no difficulties, the relations with Eussia were far more insidious. Joseph, 
though still the adversary of Catherine, praised her talent, saying that she had 
the genius of a born ruler. Frederick, her ally, did not fail to observe that 
the increase of Eussian power was a danger in itself, which must be checked 
in time : for the empress would not conclude peace with the Turks, without 
having first made considerable conquests; after the war with Turkey she would 
begin one with Sweden. Sire, said Joseph, ^^you are our advance guard 
against Eussia ; provided that you are at peace with us, you will easily have 
done with the Eussians.^^ The king rejoined that an alliance with Eussia was 
a necessity for him, although he unwillingly paid it a subsidy. With this 
they touched upon the critical point of their politics. If they came to an un- 
derstanding, they could prevent the increase of Eussian power. Frederick 
called the attention of the emperor to the influence Eussia might exert in the 
Austro-Hungarian provinces, and advised him to avert it by tolerance towards 
those of the Greek faith, for in Breslau it was said to have been observed 
that the merchants of this faith joyfully celebrated the Eussian victory over 
Turkey. 

Frederick's remarks were open enough in themselves, but they betrayed a 
greater interest in the welfare of Austria than he was given cre^t for. As 
he had once felt in regard to the French, so he now wished to see Austria hold 
herself erect against Eussia: of course without disturbing his relations with 
that power. Informed by his ministers that the Viennese court Vas only 
seeking to undermine his treaty relations with Eussia, he avoided everything 
that might further their aim. But the interview reached a point where both 
princes promised each other that they would not be carried away by the Eus- 
sian war into any hostilities against each other. The king considered this quite 
consistent with his Eussian alliance ; he had no misgivings in promising it in 
writing to the emperor, who in like manner gave him the same assurance. 
The meeting at ISTeisse forms an important moment in German history, as the 
two most prominent princes promised each other to maintain the neutrality of 
Germany in the impending general embroilments in the east as well as in the 
west. Even under the altered circumstances a common policy seemed possi- 
ble: common interests were spoken of and also the peace which was to be 
maintained within the empire and the world by both powers. 

It is to be regretted that these inclinations were not more firmly establi^ed 
and of a nature to endure. Frederick never doubted that Joseph meant hon- 
ourably by his promise not to attack him ; nevertheless, the latter’s personal- 
ity did not inspire him with confidence. He was, said he, a young man full of 
aspirations, still hold in check by his mother, whose yoke he bore with impa- 
tience. His mind was full of ambitious schemes. "When once he came into 
power he would be sure to undertake something — perhaps against Venice or 
Silesia: When he becomes master, Europe will be in flames.” 

Joseph, also, on whom the intellectual superiority of Frederick and his 
whole personality had made a deep impression, as can be seen by the letter 
which he afterwards wrote to him, distrusted his friendly feelings. To his 
mother he writes: ^^He talks a great deal, but there is some purpose hidden in 
every word which he says. He may desire peace, but not out of love for it — 
only because he sees that at the present he could not carry on war with ad- 
vantage.” 

Thus did the two princes meet with an upright desire for mutual under- 
standing, which attained an expression quite important in itself; but their 
mutual mistrust, which arose from the position and nature of both states, was 
not destroyed: on the contrary, it was rather strengthened by the personal ac- 
quaintance* 
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FEEDEEICK’S BETTJEN TISIT 

In September, 1770, they met once more ; King Frederick paid tlie empe- 
ror a return visit at kis camp at Keustadt in Moravia. The danger of a rup- 
ture between England and Prance still hong over western Europe; on the 
other hand the East was convulsed by the progress of the llussiaus in the Turk- 
ish provinces. They had gained decisive victories on land and sea, and left 
no doubt that they intended to use their advantage for the establishment of 
their ascendency in the East. They roundly demanded of the Porte the inde- 
pendence of the Crimea and of the principalities of the Danube. The chan- 
cellor-prince Kaunitz therefore thought it proper, thereby meeting the wishes 
of the king, to accompany the emperor to the new meeting. 

In Keustadt Joseph was treated with all the personal regard due to his 
high rank and his qualities. The king rejoiced in his advanced knowledge of 
French and Italian poetry: thus, he said, should one begin, then philosophy 
should follow. Joseph had already raised himself above the superstition of 
the bigoted court; he made fun of the narrow-mindedness of the Viennese 
censorship, but at the same time was modest. Towards Kaunitz he behaved 
more like a son than a rider. 

The whole importance of the meeting lay in the conference between the 
king of Prussia and the Austrian chancellor. One day Kauuitz, in a long dis- 
course in which he would not be interrupted, unfolded to the king the politi- 
cal system of his court as he had organised it after the peace: the alliance be- 
tween Prussia and Eussia formed a counterpoise to the alliance of Austria 
with France; and this balance suited Europe. He repeated that Sdcsia was 
now a healed-up wound, which must not be reopened. He added, however, 
that it was impossible for Austria to allow Moldavia and Wallachia to pass to 
Eussia — such a neighbour would be intolerable to Hungary — or to stand by 
and see Eussia unsettle Poland and seek to rule it. Kauuitz believed that he 
had made a great impression on the king by his ^^bold and candid discourse, 
as he himself designated it. But Frederick was not exactly edified by the doc- 
trinarian and self-satisfied tone which the prince adopted; later he often 
enough stated this. Nevertheless he remarked that wuth all his eccentricity 
and presumption Kaunitz was a man of good understaiiding, even of intellect; 
he certainly knew it himself and demanded that it should be acknowledged by 
all. In his mam purposes he, the king, was quite at one with him, and tliese 
aimed at the maintenance of good feelings on both sides throughout the orien- 
tal embroilments and at the settlement of the Eusso-Turkish War.«^ 


THE TEEATY OF ALLIANCE WITH EUSSIA (1764 A D ) 

Looking ahead after the Seven Years’ War, Frederick saw no means of 
securing himself so effectually as by cultivating the good will of Eussia. In 
1764 he consequently concluded a treaty of alliance with the empress Cathe- 
rine for eight years.* 

A comparison of that treaty, finally signed on the 11th of April, 
1764, with a draft Frederick had sent to Petersburg in August, 1763, makes it 
especially clear what concessions Frederick had to make if he wished to bring 
about any kind of alliance between Prussia and Eussia. A first glance will 
show that whereas Frederick’s draft contained only eight articles, the definite 
treaty consisted of fourteen ; and in addition to these there were some secret 
sepai*ate articles and a secret convention. 

A more thorough examination shows that the difference is still more 
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sharply defined. Frederick’s draft enjoined both the contracting parties ta 
close with no other proposal which in any way contradicted this alliance. 
Quite another state of things is shown in the actual contract. The freedom to 
make treaties with other countries is expressly reserved, certainly under the 
declaration that the aforesaid contract would in this way suffer no breach, but 
on the contrary would appear to gain in strength and practicability. It is 
even agreed that other courts, too, which were of the same mind, should be 
invited to join. At that time the statesmen of Petersburg were already occu- 
X)ied with that project the realisation of which Russian Poland so often de- 
sired — ^to form an alliance of all the northern powers. Whilst it was insisted 
that this point should be accepted in Petersburg, not only was complete free- 
dom reserved with regard to forming new bonds, but a handle was obtained 
which might eventually enable Russia to claim the participation of Prussia in 
the furthering of her northern policy. 

Both contracting parties guaranteed the integrity of their countries to each 
other, and promised each other mutual assistance, in the case of either being 
attacked by any power, and, if it should be possible, the support of infantry, 
ten thousand strong, and cavalry, twenty thousand. Should this support be 
insufficient, the amount of any further help was reserved for future agree- 
ment. Ill case of need the assistance of the entire army of either country 
could be claimed. Each party undertook to conclude no peace with enemies 
unless after mutual agreement, and to embark on no enterprise without the 
knowledge of the other. Should one of the two powers, whilst giving the sup- 
port agreed upon, be itself attacked, it should be able to recall its troops two 
months after notice, but if it was itself engaged in war, it was free from all 
liability to give help. Joined to this chief contract were four secret articles, 
and two separate secret articles, which contained the most intrinsically impor- 
tant points. The first secret article set forth the conditions under which mili- 
tary help might be exchanged for a sum of money. If Russia had reason to 
expect an attack on the provinces along the Turkish or Crimean border, or if 
-Prussia expected the Sixme from Gelderland, Cleves, East Friesland, or from 
anywhere on that side of the Weser, they should be answerable for support, 
not in troops but in money. And a yearly sum of 400,000 roubles should 
be an equivalent for the ten thousand infantry and the twenty thousand 
cavalry. 

Prussia undertook to assist in upholding the present constitution of Swe- 
den, and even if, for the moment, this agreement should be confined to insur- 
ing concerted action of the Prussian and Russian envoys at Stockholm, there 
was a further arrangement for provisional measures of greater effect, should 
this arrangement be inefficient to deter from their purpose those working to 
render the laiigly power more absolute. Frederick assured to the grand 
duke, as duke of Holstein, his present possessions in Germany, and promised in 
the event of negotiations with Denmark for the equalisation of certain differ- 
ences respecting Schleswig, to use his good offices to obtain for the grand duke 
full satisfaction of his just claims. Further, the two contracting parties 
bound themselves to uphold the right of free election in Poland, in such away 
that no one should be permitted to make the dignity of royalty hereditary in 
his family, or to acquire absorute power; any intentions in that direction were 
to be bitterly opposed, even by force of arms, so as to protect the republic 
from the overthrow of its constitution and of its fundamental laws. In what 
sense this general decision about Poland was meant, and what ideas underlay 
it, were explained in a secret convention and in the two separate secret arti- 
cles. 

Prussia and Russia were agreed as to the manner of choosing a king. Even 
the name, to place it beyond doubt, was mentioned in a second separate arti- 
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ele. And, as the empress had already a certain understanding with those of 
the nation who were favourably disposed, the king of Prussia promised to use 
every means in his power to support her in attaining her desires. Further, as 
Eussia had already assembled a body of troops on the borders of Poland in 
case of emergency, the king of Prussia pledged himself to do likewise on the 
PrussiaU'Polish frontier. The envoys had already instructions to make pub- 
lic, immediately the choice was known, the name of the candidate recommend- 
ed by the contracting parties, and to declare that in the event of any one’s 
daring to disturb the peace of the republic, and to conspire against the legally 
chosen king, Prussian and Eussian troops would instantly march into Poland 
and subject the inhabitants and their property, without exception, to martial 
law. Should this declaration be ineffectual to quell all opposition, Eussia 
undertook to march alone to the subjugation of the confederates, whilst Prus- 
sia was to assist merely by concentrating troops on the border and by other 
movements. If, however, any foreign power should send troops to Poland, to 
assist the confederates, the king promised to despatch twenty thousand men 
to Poland to help the Eussian force. In the event of this proceeding leading 
to any attack against either of the contracting parties, they mutually engaged to 
supply a further assistance of twenty thousand men. 

Finally a decision was also* agreed upon with regard to the dissenters. 
Eussia and Poland undertook to protect the Greek (church) Lutherans, and 
reformers known as dissenters in Poland and Lithuania, by decisive though 
friendly representations to the king and the republic. They were to try to 
obtain for them the enjoyment of the rights, privileges, and freedom which 
they had formerly possessed in both spiritual and secular matters. Should 
these representations fail for the moment, they were to await a more favoura- 
ble opportunity, but in the mean-time the dissenters were to be secured from 
all injustice and oppression. 

Eussia got all she wanted by the conclusion of this treaty. Frederick’s 
utter isolation forced him finally to agree to all the conditions which in the 
beginning he had struggled against with all his might. As far as Sweden and 
ihe grand duke were concerned, the concessions were fairly innocuous. They 
imposed no obligation upon Frederick to involve himself in war. Therefore 
the article regarding Poland fell all the heavier on him. 

It assuredly did not escape the keen penetration of the king that, whilst 
France and Austria certainly used fair words, they were slow to back their 
words with deeds. In the spring, the reports from Poland were tolerably fa- 
vourable. INTot withstanding their great opposition to the Eussian candidate for 
the throne, the anti-Eussian party showed far too little inner coherence, and a 
great want of fertility in their plans. But the result could not be safely 
guaranteed. Prance and Austria, e^ren at the eleventh hour, might w^ake to 
energetic action, or feel themselves, byEussia’s sudden step, compelled against 
their wills to take to the sword. Then all the king of Prussia’s hopes for peace 
would he at an end. Frederick could not even get one of the many far too 
hard conditions made more easy. There was always the cry, ^^The contract is 
difficult enough as it is," or they doubted in Petersburg whether the king ever 
seriously intended to help to bring Poland into order. 

And when Frederick pointed out, and with justice, that throughout the 
contract Eussia had taken the lion’s share, the conclusive answer was always 
ready — ^that the new alliance was possible only if a belief could be aroused in 
Eussia that it was for the good of the empire, because otherwise those v ho 
opposed it would all raise a cry of reproach that Prussia’s assistance had been 
far too dearly bought. 

All articles concerning Poland were formulated in Eussia, giving the empire 
in their construction a hmidle for the government of Poland. Eussia, unham- 
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pered, would now enforce the imperial authority in Warsaw; the interference 
of foreign powers being unlikely, once the alliance with Prussia was settled. 

However great Frederick's reluctance, under such conditions, to consent 
to the contract, he felt the value of an alliance with Eussia to be sufS.clent to 
justify him in at last accepting it. Only one clause, that protecting the dis- 
senters, was of his prompting. He had no arri^re peiisSe in this, but only 
yielded to the entreaties of his comrades in the fait]^ who implored him to 
give them his support. « 


FIEST PARTITION OP POLAND 

The conditions which Catherine II caused to be put before the king of 
Prussia as the price of her peace with the Turk compelled him entirely to 
abandon the business of mediation. His judgment foretold the immediate 
outbreak of war between Eussia and Austria. This affected himself only in 
so far as the disruption between the Eussians and Austrians also recoiled on 
Poland. Stanislaus Poniatowski, whom he was bound to uphold, was threat- 
ened by France and the confederates ; Austria was more on the side of the 
confederates. And Austria had already taken possession of a part of Polish 
territory which she regarded as an ancient integral part of Hungary: but also 
on the Eussian side men were convinced that the situation of affairs in Poland 
could not be maintained, and that Stanislaus would not be able to fulfil the 
obligations he had undertaken in favour of the dissidents. As early as March, 
1770, the opinion had been aired on the Eussian side that Austria as well as 
each of the other powers should take possession of a portion of Poland contig- 
uous with her own territory. In this intention may be seen the beginning of 
the first partition of Poland; thus the basis of it was the conviction that the 
organisation made by the empress of Eussia could not be maintained if Poland 
remained in its former condition. Frederick II, however, had not entered 
into this view. 

From the Austrian side had already been made a plan to win over the king 
by offering an acquisition of territory at the cost of Poland; there were 
thoughts of offering him Gourland and Semgallen, but this offer was never actu- 
ally made to him, for it was seen from the start that he would not entertain it. 
Without himself taking any action he fell into a situation in which he had to 
decide between Eussia and Austria ; for neither the one nor the other of these 
two powers would have dared to expose itself to the hostility of Prussia. And 
if Austria had not Prussia on her side, she could not dare to assist the Turk 
with armed force. But more than this, what could Turkey offer the Austri- 
ans*? They would have liked to have Belgrade and Widdin, that is to say, 
Servia. But at the first mention of such a project the Turkish plenipotentiary 
begged the emperor Joseph not to disturb this string of the pohtical lyre; it 
might cost the grand seignior his head if he entertained a thought of it. On 
their side, too, the Turks at that time urged the court of Vienna rather to a 
policy of indemnity in Poland ; they actually proposed a partition of the Po- 
lish kingdom in the first instance between Austria and the Porte. 

Such an association, however, was impossible. Austria would have had 
Eussia and Prussia at once against herself, and the help of the Turks would 
have been of little avail in their position at that time. It was at this con- 
juncture of affairs that Frederick II really dealt with the plan for the partial 
partition of Poland. He did not wish to alienate the good will of either Eus- 
sia or of Austria, and thought that Eussia would drop those of her conditions 
for the restoration of peace as were most unpleaSing to Austria, namely the 
occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia. It seemed to him as if peace might 
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be restored if only the three powers could come to an agreement in the Polish 
affair. It cannot be denied that the occupation of the Zips and of certain, 
neighbouring starostas by the Austrians, who at once introduced an adminis- 
tration into the incorporated provinces, gave the first impulse to the serious 
treatment of the idea of partition. Catherine intimated that what was permis- 
sible to Austria must also be permissible to others, and who could not show 
similar claims to those produced by Austria? 

Frederick II reckoned the increase in territory acquired by Austria in these 
reunions as of great importance; he saw in it a shifting of the balance of power 
between the two monarchies; to set off Austria’s increase of strength he claimed 
an increased strength for Prussia. But it was not an equal extent in territorial 
possession that he coveted, but an actual expansion of his power. It seemed 
to him that the moment had come in which to push to its conclusion a policy 
of aggrandisement, which was made particularly desirable to him by the un- 
tenable geographical position in which he now found himself. He took up the 
idea which had already been conceived in the fourteenth century by the rulers 
of the Teutonic order — le., to estabhsh an immediate connection^between the 
territory of the order, that is to say East Prussia, with Silesia by the acquisition 
of Polish districts, a project the execution of which at that time would have 
been of great importance to advance the German element in opposition to the 
purely Polish element. At that time the plan had been a complete failure; by 
joining with the Lithuanians the Poles had on the contrary become masters of 
the Teutonic order, and had repelled the German element Without taking 
his lead literally from these ancient designs, which were altogether buried in 
obscurity, Frederick II, as sovereign of Prussia and now also of Silesia, saw, in 
the cementing of the two by the acquisition of strips of Polish territory, a sort 
of geographical necessity. 

The Acquisition of West Prussia {1772 A D,) 

Already as crown prince he had declared it highly desirable from a Bran- 
denburg-Prussian point of view to acqmre West Prussia, which in former days 
had already been wholly under German influence, it was one of those thoughts 
that seemed to Prince Eugene, when he heard of it, to be a notable sign of the 
soaring genius in the young prince. But since then Frederick II had not sen- 
ously thought of this plan. He entertained no hope of carrying it through, 
he hesitated to raise a general storm. In the political testament of 1768 he 
describes this intention as a valuable policy for his successor But now Euro- 
pean complications set in, which tempted him to stretch out Ins hand towards 
the possession of this territory. 

Very precise were the expressions of the empress Catherine on this occa- 
sion. Why,” she asked Prince Henry of Prussia, who happened to be paying 
a visit to St. Petersburg, “does not the king of Prussia also appropriate for 
himself the territory of Ermland? ” At the mention of this there awoke m the 
king his old geographical and political reflections; Ermland, which the eihpress 
offered him, was too insignificant to be worth a rupture with public opinion 
on its account; but to take a large province by which East Prussia might be 
connected with Brandenburg and Silesia — this was a design which he now 
seriously entertained. 

Of dynastic claims there was no question here, and the argument employed 
was not very far-reaching. The act was a purely political one; Frederick 
sought for his justification in the fact that it was the only means of avoiding a 
war between Russia and Austria, in which he would have had to take part 
himself and which might hate become a general war, more especially as a new 
quarrel between France and England threatened to break out. For himself 
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he claimed those territories which the Teutonic order and the German Empire 
had lost to the Poles ; it was in opposing the accomplishment of this that the 
old electors of the race of the burggrafs had won their chief title to merit. 
King Frederick was now in a position to make headway for a stream of the 
opposite tendencies; he wanted at once to win frontiers winch he might possi- 
bly utilise as lines of defence against Eussia and to preclude the danger of be- 
ing overwhelmed by a Polish 


kingdom of the present consider- 
able dimensions which might at 
some future date acquire an ener- 
getic sovereign. 

He would have put up with a 
Polish kingdom of moderate ex- 
tent. If the two great iiowers 
would concede him the territory 
which he regarded as indispens- 
able to the consolidation of his 
country, he would have no ob- 
jection to Eussia’s acquiring ter- 
ritory five times as large, and 
Austria acquiring territory^ three 
times as large. His sole aim was 
to strengthen his state geograph- 
ically and to consolidate it. He 
knew well that this too must cost 
him much inconvenience and 
trouble, but it was his fundament- 
al belief that man was born to 
work, and that there could be no 
better work than such as contrib- 
uted to the welfare of the father- 
land. 

For the Prussian state the ac- 
quisition of West Prussia, vhich 
became an accomplished fact in 
September, 1772, was a condition 
on which depended its political 
existence in the future f 

On August 5th the treaty of 
partition was signed at St. Peters- 
burg. By this act Eussia ob- 
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most fertile and populous dis- 
tricts, Galicia and Lodomira, in all 62,500 square miles, with nearly 3,000,000 
inhabitants; and Prussia received only the bishopric of Ermland, West or 
Polish Prussia, and the E'etze district, without the cities of Dantzic and Thorn, 
in all 9,465 square miles, with a population of about 600,000. But this terri- 
tory lay between Brandenburg and East Prussia, and its acquisition filled up a 
dangerous gap in Frederick's dominions; so that Prussia was probably more 
strengthened than either of her confederates. Poland was deprived in all of 
one third of her area and one half of her population, but the remaining territory 
was guaranteed by the powers. 

The land thus acquired by Frederick waste and ruined, with a poor, 
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proud, and uncontrolled nobility, and a savage peasantry. There was scarcely 
anything like a city ; and whatever there was of trade or manufacturing indus- 
try was in the hands of the Jews. Frederick gave careful attention to the 
improvement of the country. He constructed a canal from the Brahe to the 
N'etze, connecting the waters of the Vistula and the Oder, and built up Brom- 
berg, from a wretched little town of five hundred inliabitants into a flourish- 
ing city, which now contains sixteen thousand people. Other cities, too, grew 
up with surprising rapidity. He sent faithful officers to the province, trade 
was made honest and trustworthy, and even the peasants began to have some- 
thing to live for. Before Frederick’s death there was a new creation of Ger- 
man thought and labour in this region. 

THE SILESIAN MINES 

There has never been a ruler who was better informed as to the resources 
of his dominions than Frederick the Great. But nevertheless Frederick knew 
very little about the treasui’es contained in the Silesian mines, and it hap- 
pened fortunately to be Minister Heinitz whom he despatched thither. He 
was accompanied by Gerhard, counsellor of mines, Eosenstiel, secretary to the 
mines, and Baron von Eeden, who had been made chief counsellor of mines 
the preceding year, and appointed to the mining works and foundry depart- 
ment. Their sojourn in Tarnowitz was of the utmost importance. Here there 
were silver and lead mines which in the sixteenth century had proved ex- 
tremely productive; but since 1598 the yield had been less, and in 1631 it had 
completely given out, chiefly in consequence of the miners’ and working guilds 
having been driven from Tarnowitz by the intolerance of Ferdinand II. Since 
that time the Tarnowitz mining industry had never reached its former impor- 
tance, and from 1754 it may be considered to have been practically at an end. 
The dread of the anti-reformation faded in time out of the minds of the peo- 
ple, and now if inquiry were made as to the reason of the falling-off in the 
mines the answer would be that the industry was too severely taxed. Tithes 
were claimed by the state, and, in addition, the ninth mulde and three Silesian 
thalers out of every silver mark had to be paid to Baron Henckel von Don- 
nersmarck and I^eudeck, 

The visit paid by Minister Heinitz to the province of Silesia was fraught 
with important consequences. The greatest benefit he conferred on this coun- 
try, so rich in minerals, was in giving the mining industry such a leader as 
Baron von Eeden, who was not only an aristocrat but a thoroughly capable 
manager, devoted to the business from his youth, who had increased his 
knowledge by travel in England, France, Germany, and Poland. To the 
three mining deputies, established in 1778 in Giehren, Waldenburg, and Eei- 
chenstein, there was added later a fourth at Tarnowitz, all four receiving on 
the proposition of Yon Eeden the title of mining officers.” 

It appears that Von Eeden made a special examination of the state of 
affairs at Tarnowitz ; and on ^he 4th of January, 1780, he delivered a report 
in Berlin, setting forth proposals for reopening the working of the Tarnowitz 
mines, and showing why the enterprise, if undertaken, would have good 
chances of success. At the time this report appeared to have been set aside, 
but some years later it led to important results. Heinitz no doubt took this 
opportunity of satisfying himself of the extent of the Silesian iron works. 
This metal was not in good repute. In consequence Frederick had taken an 
unusual way to dispose of the manufactures of the royal foundries to his sub- 
jects, introducing them gradually and under restrictions, endeavouring thus to 
wean them from their manifold prejudices and to encourage in some measure 
the principal works, and so increase the revenues derived from them. 
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In the official document of the Gib of Eoyember, 1781, which contains 
these statements, we find later this proceeding of Frederick's described as 
coercion for the sale and settled distribution.” What are we to understand 
by this! Another official document (April 20th, 1787), probably issued by 
Von Eeden, is entitled, ^^Pro Memoria, concerning the establishment of the 
Silesian mining works, products of the foundries, and their management” 
This document gives us the following information : 

The Silesians cherished a prejudice against the copper found in their coun- 
try and against black and white lead, preferrmg, as they did under the Aus- 
trian rule, the minerals of foreign countries. After the Seven Years* War 
the king had taken into the state management the important copper foundries 
of Eothenburg on Count Mansf eld’s territories, so that the workmen might not 
be left to starve, and that the usual standard of living might be maintained. 
Tin forges were started in Eeumark and among the Harz Mountains, and as 
the conviction grew that foreign copper and lead were not needed their impor- 
tation was forbidden on the 24th of Januaiy, 1768, and again on the 5th of 
January and the 26th of April, 1769. 

In order to evade this prohibition, the province undertook to use up a cer- 
tain quantity of these metals annually, and the merchant company of Breslau 
were obliged to join in guaranteeing this sale, but they did no more. All that 
was further needed was brought into the country from Hungary and Saxony. 
Such a proceeding could not but be detrimental to the growth and prosperity 
of the home works. The manufacturers in Slawetzitz were allowed to sell no 
lead in the Breslau district, but were forced to seek a foreign market. 

How could this be stopped? Heinitz decided upon introducing a new 
measure. He had seeu how richly upper Silesia was stocked with iron ore 
and the wood necessary to its working; and he became further convinced that 
it would be possible to provide all iron and lead required for the provinces 
on that side of the Elbe. Thus in 1789 the importation of Swedish iron was 
forbidden; but, on the other hand, this would-be coercive measure was not 
enforced; delivery contracts aimed against it were formed with the owners of 
foundries in npper Silesia, with Blankenburg and Wernigerode ; several depdts 
vere started in the provinces, and in connection with the many places of busi- 
ness to which the increased commerce was leading. A special ^^head iron 
bureau ” was started iu Berlin. The Breslau district resigned the management 
of the upper Silesian royal foundries and iron commerce into the hands of the 
chief mining council, which then endeavoured not only to increase the trade 
but also to raise the value of the products, 


PRUSSIAN BUUE IN SILESIA 

If we compare Silesia as it was when Frederick the Great conquered it 
with the Silesia he left behind at his death, we are forced to confess an aston- 
ishing progress of development. The number of places of worship and of 
schools had remarkably increased, the fullest religious freedom had taken the 
place of narrow-minded intolerance; education in both the higher and the 
popular schools was noticeably improved; the people rejoiced in a sense of 
security which under the Austrian rule was undreahied of, even the poorest 
and meanest having grounds for hope that in a just cause he would gam his 
rights from justice, though his opponent should be a person of the highest 
rank. The situation of the lower classes amongst the agricultural popula- 
tion had been especially improved. The municipal commercial legislation 
protected them from extortionate demands on the part of the landownens. A 
network of pledges depending on reciprocity assured the whole country of 
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assistance in cases of misfortune, whilst for the landowners the model institutes 
upheld the credit of the province. In times when the crops failed, when 
prices were high, the king opened his storehouse, and he was not sparing of 
support when there were great fires. In spite of the many wants produced by 
war and the not entirely favourable condition of trade, the average welfare 
was “greater, the number of inhabitants had risen more than half a million, the 
land was better cultivated, the towns had a more prosperous aspect, the num- 
ber of solid houses with tiled roofs had everywhere increased. 

As to trade, there is no doubt that since the beginning of Prussian rule 
Sdesia had suffered no inconsiderable losses; more especially because the 

tariff was rendered more and more prohib- 
itive by the neighbouring imperial state. 
King Frederick’s system of imposts had made 
many restrictions and difficulties, particularly 
in Breslau, where the transit and carrying 
business had till then played a great part , but 
there were many compensations for these 
losses. The old pillars of the commercial and 
industrial life, the Silesian linen goods and 
the products of Silesian wool-weaving, still 
maintained the foremost place on the world’s 
market, and the rising industries in the differ- 
ent provinces played an active part in busi- 
ness, thanks to the protection of the state. 
In short, we have no right to speak of retro- 
gression, but have to call attention to a con- 
tinual though gradual rise. 

The decrease of dependence on foreign 
countries, for which Frederick successfully 
strove, was not bought too dearly with an 
average lessening of commercial gains, and 
if formerly it was easier for individuals to 
amass a considerable fortune, there were now 
beyond computation more people who by in- 
dustry and knowledge of trade, even if not 
without strenuous effort, could make a tol- 
erable livelihood. This must surely be con- 
sidered an economic gain. With all 
this the country was conducted from a 
condition of patriarchal government in- 
' to the methods of a modern state, such 
as enlightened despotism creates. All 
that was done for the country came from 
above. All innovations were made by the king himself with his all-seeing 
eye, Ms never-resting providence as father of his country. The constitution 
of politics which he found existing had to give way before his word of author- 
ity, without anybody in the country being the worse, or having a desire that 
the old order might return. But there could hardly be a doubt that the in- 
stitutions of a civilised state, such as Frederick dictated to Silesia, must be 
of incomparably greater value to a sound political development, even with 
the final end of political freedom in view, than the maintenance and ampli- 
fication of the Silesian constitution could be as it before existed. It is quite 
natural that the happy results of the king’s active administration in this 
province, added to the popularity which he had obtained by Ms victories, led 
to his being idolized by a grateful people.^ 
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THE WAS OF THE BAVABIAK SUCCESSION (1778, 1779 AH) 

Joseph II was eager to aggrandise Austria, and at least to obtain an equiv- 
alent lor Silesia. For a long time Austria had been longing to acquire Bava- 
ria, and there now seemed to be some reason to hope for success. The ancient 
line of electors of the house of Wittelsbach died out in 1777 with Maximilian 
Joseph (December 30th). The next heir was the elector palatine, Charles 
Theodore, also duke of Oulich and Berg, who was not eager to obtain Bavaria, 
since, by the Peace of Westphalia, he must then forfeit the electorate of the 
Palatinate, and must also remove to Munich from his favourite residence at 
Mannheim. Besides, Charles Theodore had no legitimate children, and could 
not leave to his natural sons either dukedom ; so that he was eager to exchange 
some of his dignities for possessions which he could dispose of by will. Under 
these circumstances Joseph II made an unfounded claim to lower Bavaria, 
under a pretended grant of the emperor Sigismund in 1426. A secret treaty 
was made by him with Charles Theodore, by which he was to pay that prince 
a large sum of money for lower Bavaria; and soon after Maximilian Joseph’s 
death Joseph 11 occupied the land with troops. Frederick II, who was ever 
jealous of the growth of Austria, resolved to prevent this acquisition. He in- 
stigated Charles of Zweibrucken, the next heir to Bavaria after Charles Theo- 
dore, to protest against the bargain, and pledged himself to defend Charles’ 
rights. Joseph II offered to compromise, but Frederick would have no terms 
which enlarged Austria; and thus the war of the Bavarian Succession broke 
out (1778-1779). 

Again the Austrian and Prussian armies marched to the borders of Bohe- 
mia and Silesia. Ko decisive battles took place in this war, and no memora- 
ble deeds of heroism are recorded. Frederick had a fine army, but held it 
back, and refused to take Austi'ia by surprise, even when the opportunity 
seemed most tempting. The war is ever since known in the Prussian army as 
the Potato War, the only achievement in it being Frederick’s stay of some 
months in Bohemia, living on the country. Keither he nor Maria Theresa 
wished to renew their useless conflicts; and she opened negotiations with him 
in 1778, keeping them secret from her son. They failed, but on May 13th, 
1779, peace was concluded at Teschen, through the mediation of Russia and 
France; the empress Catherine declaring that, unless the Austrian claims 
were abandoned, she would support Frederick II with fifty thousand men. 
Austria gave up all claim to the Bavarian inheritance ; but received the small 
district between the Danube, the Inn, and the Salzach, known as the Innvier- 
tel, containing about eight hundred square miles and a population of sixty 
thousand. Mecklenburg and Saxony received compensation in money and 
lands for their claims on Bavaria ; and Austria agreed not to oppose the future 
union of Anspachand Baireuthwith Prussia. But the inheritance of Bavaria, 
upon the death of Charles Theodore without legitimate sons, was secured to 
the Zweibrucken-Birkenfeld branch of the house of Wittelsbach, which suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom of 1799, in the person of Maximilian (lY) Joseph, 
ancestor of the present king. By inviting^ the interference of Russia in this 
case, Frederick gave that power a new opportunity to interfere m German 
affairs,^ 

The year after the settlement of the Bavarian dispute Maria Theresa died 
and was succeeded by her son, Joseph H. When news of this event was 
brought to Frederick, he exclaimed, ^^FTow there will be a new order of 
things ! ” But, contrary to these expectatations, Joseph maintained peace, and 
the years following the Potato War were for Frederick and all Europe years 
of quiet and of democratic progress. Therefore we may now take leave of 
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Frederick the wamor, and consider at some length the personality and influ- 
ence of Frederick the reformer, the philosopher, the dilettante, the patron of 
science and of letters. 


FREBEEICK’S INFBITElSrCE ON THE AGE 

The favourable influence of the great transformation which Frederick the 
Great, by his example and rule, effected on the whole life of his time supplies 
subjects extending far beyond has immediate sphere- Everyone in his states, 
and even in other German countries, felt himself spurred forward by the sight 
of a monarch who stood there an example of the most marvellous energy, per- 
severance, and versatility of thought and action. Everyone felt stronger at 
the thought of being recognised or praised by this monarch, perhaps even 
being called upon to assist in his lofty work. A new life seemed to breathe 
through the whole nation and showed itself by many unmistakable signs. 

It was as natural as it w^as advantageous, in the light of the development of 
the German nation, that this thoroughness and striving, called forth in large 
circles by the example of Frederick, should flrst turn towards the positive and 
practicai spheres of life. The Germans were then pursuing the very opposite 
of what Frederick qualified as the natural mode in the development of nations. 
They were striving after the highest aims in the arts and sciences, before they 
had accomplished the necessary and needful/^ before they had taken a firm 
hold on the practical life of real and positive interests, and had acted accord- 
ingly. The example of Frederick drew, in a certain degree at least, the atten- 
tion of the nation back to these neglected fields. It was a positive, realistic 
nation through and through ; Carlyle calls Frederick in the highest sense of 
the words, ^^a crowned reality. He went straight up to his aim without any 
sign of romance or sentimentabty. In him there lay no exaggeration, there 
was no soaring too high, nothing unrealised or unfulfilled. He knew at all 
times precisely what he wished, what he was able to perform. Familiar, even 
intimate with the most advanced ideas of enlightenment and humanity, he 
always put those ideas immediately into practice, fitting them into the circum- 
stances of the moment and making them a part of everyday life. From his 
early days the watching of events and of people had been his favourite study. 
The useful, in the highest sense of the word — ^the amelioration of the material, 
civic, and public conditions of the people — was the field which he once again 
raised to honour, after it had been so long neglected by a great as well as by 
an intellectual people. 

The effects of such a course upon the intellectual life of the nation were not 
lost The political sciences encouraged by the toleration and support which 
the great king gi anted to them, strengthened by the practicai spirit which 
breathed in all the public acts, rose to an activity which hitherto had not been 
known in Germany and had scarcely been contemplated. The gathering of 
statistics carried on by a government of the nature of Frederick’s became a 
science most closely related to practical life and proceeding according to prin- 
ciple. The publicity which first relieved the public life of the German nation 
from thraldom, and thus lent a higher flight to the spirit of nationality, dates 
from those days. History, after having busied itself with the doings of the 
princes and the court, turns towards public life, and, in a more elevated sense, 
to the life of the nation itself. 

This instinct for the practical and positive was also a useful corrective to 
the minds of the Germans, who were too much inclined towards the ideal. 
There was yet a second element which was aroused in the nation by the man- 
ner of thought and action of Frederick; or, if not aroused, it at least began to 
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develop more strongly or was encouraged to greater participation, bavii^ 
until then manifested itself only in timid endeavours. We refer to that truly 
civic trait of the German mind to which we owe the revival of art in the 
fatherland, of its sciences and customs during the last century: the truly civic 
spirit or the manly, earnest, self-conscious disposition which gradually de- 
veloped among the citizen class who in Germany are the real representatives 
of national culture. This came about under the direct and unrestricted influ- 
ence of the personality and government of Frederick the Great. It put a stop 
to that servile submission wherewith the people of the rank of burghers had 
submitted, not merely in politics but also in social matters and intellectual 
questions, to the pretensions of the leading classes of society. It further 
showed its beneficial influence upon the fields of science and art, and above 
all on those most lofty ones of philosophy and poetry. 

FBEDEEICK AT SANS SOUCI 

It is, perhaps, less as a victorious general or the wise administrator of his 
country, than as the philosopher of Sans Souei, the monarch of the flute, the 
tolerant friend of Yoltaire, that the present generation delights to conceive of 
Frederick the Great. «- 

The cause of rapprochement between Frederick and Yoltaire was simiile 
enough. Frederick had learned to hate in his father everything that was truly 
German; French literature commanded the civilised wurld and Yoltaire com- 
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manded French literature; hence it is not surprising that the prince, when but 
twenty -four years of age, should have entered into a correspondence with the 
celebrated poet of fifty. In his very first letter he writes: ^^I feel that the 
advantages of birth, and those clouds of grandeur with which vanity sur- 
rounds us, are of little or no service. How much ought talent and service to 
be preferred to them ! 

Frederick’s income, however, was so small at this time that he could not 
entertain his correspondent; The year of his accession, on ISTovember 12th, 
Frederick met the poet at the castle of Moylaiid, and he describes in a letter to 
Jourdan the feeling this interview produced on him: ^^I have seen Yoltaire, 
whose personal acquaintance I was anxious to make. He is eloquent as Cicero, 
pleasant as Pliny, wise as Agrippa. I have seen the two things nearest my 

[^.Dr. Franz Mehring,^ in his iMsing-Legends^ opposes the current view of Frederick's 
influence on German literature ] 
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Ireart— Voltaire and the French troops.” XJnder this impression the Iring 
invited the French poet to Sans Souci.® 

Situated -within a stone’s throw of Potsdam, Sans Souci, according to the 
original designs of Frederick, was to be only a place of repose, a resting place 
in a delicious spot. It is picturesquely situated on the top of a hill, at the loot 
of which flows a river. The main building is unostentatious and is but one 
story in height. The Italian roof is surmounted by a dome. The two wings 
are united to the main part by a colonnaded gallery, which suggests St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. The elevation of the terrace and the isolation of the castle produce 
a unique impression. 

From the court one passes into a vestibule and thence into a round room 
lined with antique marbles and ornamented with two niches, one of which 
gives shelter to a figure representing Pleasure, the other to a poetical presen- 
tation of Epicurus — both by Adam. Columns of Carrara marble encircle this 
room, which is dominated and illumined by that gilded dome which is its ceil- 
ing. On the left is the dining-hall, adorned with pictures. Presently one 
comes upon a little room where there is a piano ; this is where the king used 
to take his coffee and spend moments of solitude. Beyond is the large sleep- 
ing apartment, ornate and covered -with gilding, upholstered in blue. The 
alcove and balustrading, rich as they are, are yet useless, for it is in a little 
bed hidden by a screen and drawn close to the chimney that the king slept — 
a modest bed, covered with old crimson silk on which his dogs were free to 
romp ! For Frederick had a passion for dogs, and when travelling, or e\ eu on 
Ms campaigns, he kept a tiny levrette buttoned into his vest. This sanctuary 
has been preserved as it was at the time that Frederick’s great spirit passed 
away. One is shown the armchair where he died ; the little clock which he 
used to -wind himself, and which, according to tradition, stopped at the mo- 
ment of his death, is still on the chest, sleeping its last sleep. 

Hjs library, round like the drawing-room, is at one of the extremities of 
the building. It is adorned with a bookcase of cedar, trimmed with garlands 
and festoons of gilded bronze, and surmounted by antiquities of white marble. 
The ceding, done by Frederick’s famous pamter, De Pesne, represents Apollo. 
The only pieces of furniture are a revolving de^, on which still bes open the 
Art of War, and a cabinet on wMch stand two glass cubes, one an inkstand, 
the other a powder box, and a pair of large scissors. If one may judge a map 
by the inspection of library, these cases, whicn hold not only favourite books 
but practically the entire intellectual pabulum of the philosopher of Sans Souci, 
are a revelation. At the house of this German prince, not one German book ! 
The collection is composed almost entirely of French classics, at the head of 
wMch stand the works of the illustrious author of the Jffenriade. 

As one comes out the view is enchanting — at the left Potsdam, at the right 
a forest of oaks and maples. In front the garden descends by six terraces to 
the river ; below is a great plain -with fountains, lakes, cascades, columns, 
obelisks, pavilions, labyrinths— the troublous, perturbed architecture of 
princely gardens in the eighteenth century. Such as it was, Sans Souci was 
loved by Frederick with partiality and tenderness; here he came as to an asy- 
lum of peace, whenever he had a moment of leisure; and its portals opened 
only to the key of pMlosophy in the hands of disciples. 

“It is sometimes C®sar -with whom I dine, "said Voltaire, “sometimes Mar- 
cus Aurelius or Julian. Here is all the charm of seclusion, the freedom of 
the fields together -with all those luxuries of life which the lord of a castle, 
who is a king, can procure for his humble guests.” 

The flavour of the king’s suppers can hardly be given again. Delicious 
they were and one can fancy the brilliancy, the sparkle of the conversqition. 
Frederick knew how to kindle the fire of controversy by opposition. “He 
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loved,” says Pormey,^ take the negative, when others took the affirmative, 
and vice versa.” 

Frederick was a tease and somewhat malicious; he took pleasure in pricks 
ing and goading his guests. To these faults he joined other and graver de- 
fects— a monstrous egotism, and absolute though disguised indifference to all 
which did not directly concern him. 

In order to gain an idea of the intimate society which surrounded Fred- 
erick, of that little kernel of free-thinkers grouped round the philosopher of 
Sans Souci, it would be necessary to study biographies. The five or six faith- 
ful friends, Pollnitz, Chacot, D’Argens, Algarotti, Maupertuis, La Mettric, 
Lord Tyrconnel, are original spirits worth studying— most of them with a 
grain of folly and weakness, surprising in sages, in strong and sceptical minds. 
Moreover, we are in France— we find its usages, its fashions, its language, its 
quality of thought, its scholars, and its poets. At the intimate dinners of the 
king, it is true, a few Germans were allowed to slip in, on the condition that 
they leave everything German behind them. Such was the little group of dis- 
ciples with whom Frederick was surrounded when Yoltaire, his sails fuU, 
arrived in Berlin, and was received by his master with a ceremony, a devotion 
whose style was copied and exaggerated by a court disciplined like a regi- 
ment.^ 

“The evenings,” savs Sophie Willemine de Priisse,^^ “are consecrated to 
music. The prince holds his concerts in his own apartments, where nobody 
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may go who is not invited, and indeed such an invitation is a great favour. He 
generally executes a sonata and a concerto for the flute, an instrument which 
he plays with utmost perfection. He mouths it admirably, and his fingers are 
agile and his soul full of music. He composes sonatas himself. I have more 
than once had the honour to find myself beside him while he played and I was 
enchanted with his taste, vspecially for his skill in the Adagio. It is a con- 
tinuous creation of new ideas. 

PPEDEEICK, D^ALEIMBEET, ANB VOLTAIRE 

One must read Fouqu6^s M&ni(yires to learn the details of the deeply tender 
and reverent friendship the great monarch felt for Yoltaire and for that other 
great Frenchman, D’^embert— two friends of his youth: but to understand 
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how great was the value he set upon friendship and interchange of thought we 
must turn to the famous letters left these two men and observe m what 
fashion Frederick honoured their memory. D’Alembert died in 1783, Vol- 
taire ended his long life, marked as by milestones wuth many works, at the age 
of eighty-four; he died in the capital of his own country, which he had so 
often been compelled to flee, on the 30tli of May, 1778. No one can boast of 
a longer continued or more lively correspondence with the king than these two 
literati, who are as distinguished in their w^ay as Frederick is in his; he held 
them both in highest esteem, although in point of character the poet -was gieat- 
ly the inferior of the philosojiher. D’Alembert enjoyed Frederick’s great re- 
spect as a thinker and an honest friend of truth ; he never misunderstood his 
own or the king’s value, never presumed on the bond in which inquiry and 
knowledge had united him and the king. If his distinguished countryman, 
whose pre-eminence as poet, whose wit, whose bold and free spirit Frederick 
always admired and loved, had but possessed the same wisdom, he would have 
ended his days at Potsdam giving and receiving the greatest delight; and even 
at a distance he would have escaped many scourgings from Sans Souci. In- 
disputably both men gained immeasurably through this noble and spirited 
communion with the king. 

The relations between Frederick and D’Alembert remained unshadow'ed; 
therefore we may believe that his death caused the king much sorrow. Vol- 
taire, on the contrary, inseparable as he also was from Frederick, constantly 
gave rise to misunderstandings, which for a time would interrupt the harmony 
of their relations. Still all these little quarrels were so transient that they 
scarcely had any lasting effect on the feeling Frederick cherished for Voltaire 
in his heart. The tone which underlies all superficial vexations is one of deep 
admiration, and this colours all that Frederick says, even in moments of bit- 
terest indignation. 

We can imagine what a loss Voltaire’s death was for Frederick the Great. 
For twenty-seven years France had banished her greatest writer, on account 
of the tendency of his writings. At last Necker, early in the year 1778, ob- 
tained from Louis XVI a consent, though but tacitly expressed, to his return 
to Paris. Voltaire wished to see his latest tragedy, Alexius Covinenxis, on the 
stage. The inhabitauts of the capital were ready to idolise the long-exiled 
man ; he was crowned on the representation of his Irene and died amidst the 
homage of the people ; but the church refused him consecrated burial. Fred- 
erick was at that time in Bohemia, and amid the noise and stir of the camp he 
found time to write a eulogy of the dead man for the Academy of Science in 
Berlin: 

However your theological brood may strive to dishonour Voltaire now he 
is dead,^’ so ran the king’s letter to D’Alembert on May 11th, 1780, can 
see nothing in the attempt but the impotent struggle of envious rage which 
merely covers its authors with disgrace. Equipped with all the documents 
you have furnished me for the purpose, I now begin in Berlin the extraor- 
dinary negotiation for Voltaire’s requiem; and although I have no convictions 
as to the immortality of the soul, we will nevertheless have a mass sung for 
his. ” So it was. On the anniversary of his death in 17 80, the Catholic church 
in Berlin with aU possible pomp and magnificence celebrated the mourning 
service which France had refused Voltaire; and through Thiebault Frederick 
had an article on the subject not only in the Berlin paper, but in every other 
important European newspaper. The Berlin library received a fine clay bust 
of Voltaire by the celebrated Parisian sculptor Houdon, from whom the king 
also ordered a bust of him in marble for the collection in the Academy of 
Sciences. An engraving, The Apotheosis of ’^oltaire^ was further sent to his 
friends in Paris.*" 
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FEEDERICK THE AGNOSTIC 

The time at which Frederick began to question the teachings of his church 
and the influence these doubts had over him are not so authentically known to 
us as we could wish. Those discussions which, in obedience to the command 
of Frederick’s father, Pastor Muller held with him during his imprisonment in 
Kustrin, and which were to convincebjim of the completeness of God’s mercy, 
never overstepped the bounds of traditional dogma. But still, as the prince 
evidently desired to be instructed through his reason, and was not ready to 
accept unexplained statements merely because they are in the Bible, these 
conferences would seem to have been rather endeavours to clear' up questions 
of so-called natural theology than concerned with the deductions of the 
church’s teaching. 

During the next few years, too, expressions are not wanting to show the 
warm interest taken by the subsequent free-thinker in matters of religion, and 
particularly in Protestantism, without, however, making any statement so 
definite as to betray how far the religious sentiment, undoubtedly earnest ‘in 
him, and the Protestant feelings, which later he did not deny, were linked in 
those eaxiy days with belief in the positive dogmas of Christianity. 

On the other hand, in the years during which we know him to have been 
occupied in philosophical studies, Frederick showed himself in his letters and 
pamphlets so widely and radically opposed to the positive Christian dogmas 
that we must} suppose this opposition to have begun much earlier, and refer 
them to his studies of Wolf’s philosophy and the letters he interchanged with 
Voltaire. 

In any case, the writings of Voltaire, of Eayle, and Lucretius, and of the 
various English free-thinkers, must have influenced this turn in the young 
philosopher’s thoughts. As Frederick, in March, 1730, already opposed ob- , 
jections to the belief in immortality, it is evident that those teachings which 
differ more widely from the pantheistic ( WeltmMolit) point of view, and which 
in most cases take belief for granted, had even before then appeared doubtful 
to him ; and in fact he acknowledges some few weeks later that his faith was 
very weak, and proves it to be so by questions that clearly show he had ceased 
to believe in supernatural revelation, in the Old Testament teachings, and in 
salvation through the death of Christ; and that he believed the Apostles to 
have been merely enthusiasts. In a letter written in the following year, he 
expresses himself even more plainly. He even blames his idolised Voltaire 
because on one occasion he used the expression the Man-God,” and in his 
pamphlet against Macchiavelli Frederick reckons the introduction of Chris- 
tianity as a factor in mediaeval barbarism. In short, in everything that goes 
beyond his own deistic belief he can see only error and superstition. The 
historical part of the Christian religion consists, as he says, ^^of fables which 
— ^less poetical, more absurd, more ridiculous than the most monstrous inven- 
tions of heathendom ” — only a facile and foolish credulity ” could accept. In 
his idea of religion, he seems not to differ from Voltaire and Bolingbroke. 

^^The belief in miracles,” he writes to D’Alembert in 1770, seems just 
made for the people. One gets rid of a ridiculous religion, and in its place 
introduces one still more dubious. One sees opinions change, but new ones 
come in the train of every cult. I feel enlightenment to be good and useful 
for mankind. He who fights fanaticism disarms the most cruel, most blood- 
thirsty monster. Philosophy has found more expression, has been attacked 
with more courage in the eighteenth century than ever before, but what has 
been the result ^ ” Ten years later he writes: ^^I found the world steeped in 
superstition at my birth; at my death I leave it just the same.”^^ 
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THE COLOUE OE FEEDEEICK’S OEESriONS 

A complete system of pMosophy is not to be deduced from Frederick’s 
works, written amongst and coloured by the events of his time. He had not 
yet mastered many of the most remarkable works of classical and modern 
literature; influenced by what he read by the people he met, and by life in 
general, he wrote poems in which he often sought to forget the weariness of 
state affairs, or to subdue some painful' impression. To regard him as an 
author, writing for the benefit or pleasure of his public, would be to mistake 
him utterly; his writings are entirely determined by the passing fancy— the 
individual impulse of the occasion and the moment. 

JS'o one was ever more imbued than Frederick with contempt for the inane 
life of courts and large cities. He was thoroughly content in his loneliness, 
for he found his only happiness in mental activity ; in energetically perfecting 
the qualities nature had given him. He once confessed to his sister that he 
had a double philosophy : in peace and happiness he was an adherent of Epi- 
curus, but in times of trouble he clung to the Stoic philosophy, which only 
means that he qualified or justified pleasure by reflection, and supported him- 
self in trouble by leaning on his higher nature. In his letters and conversa- 
tions, as in his poems, Frederick incessantly occupied himself with the gravest 
questions that men can set themselves— questions of freedom and necessity 
(which he declares to be the finest theme in divine ’’ metaphysics), of fate or 
providence, materiality or immortality of the soul ; to which last he always 
returned. 

Self-control, especially for one in his position, he considered one of the first 
duties of man; and he laboured unceasingly to perfect it. He admitted to his 
trusted friends that whenever he had an unpleasant, a disturbing experience, 
he endeavoured by reflection to master the first impulse, which was very 
strong ; sometimes he succeeded, at other times he failed, and he would then be 
guilty of imprudent actions, for which he found it difficult to forgive himself. 

He elaborated a system for personal happiness, which consisted in not tak- 
ing life too seriously, being content with the present, without caring over 
much for the future. We must rejoice at misfortune escaped, enjoy the good 
that comes to us, and not permit sadness or hypochondria to embitter our 
pleasures. ‘‘1 have rid myself of this passion of ambition, leaving cunning, 
misconception, vanity to those who wish to be their dupes, and only ask to 
enjoy the time heaven has granted me, to relish pleasure without debauch, and 
to do what good I can.” / 

FEEDEEICK AND HIS FLUTE 

Incidental reference has been made to Frederick’s musical taste. We are 
told th^t, in early life, he applied himself in earnest to his flute playing, and 
had in Quantz a teacher who would not allow his illustrious pupil to pass over 
anything. Before the Seven Years’ War he practised daily four or five times ; 
after rising, during the morning after the lectures, after the mid-day meal, and 
in the evening. In the morning he practised steadily scales and solfeggios as 
arranged for him by Quantz, that is to say dry but indispensable exercises. A 
written copy of these was in every music-room ; in one the king has filled the 
blank pages with solfeggios of his own, which require a long breath and great 
facility of execution whilst they furni^ the best proof of his cultivated taste. 

His flute was, indeed, the means by which he eased the mental tension and 
gave himself spiritual freedom. Quantz declared he could tell even from the 
quicker passages whether the king was cheerful and peacefully disposed or 
not. In the morning, before the cabinet ministers came to him; Frederick 
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Tised to walk tip and down kis room, considering many things, and at the same 
time playing, as the fancy took him, on his flute; and it was in these hours, 
so he wrote to D’Alembert, that his happiest inspirations came to him, even 
about matters of state. Even in camp and in. winter quarters the flute played 
an important part in the king’s life. 

Flutes and an unpretending looking travelling piano followed Frederick 
the Great into Silesia, Saxony, Bohemia, and Moravia. But in the Seven 
Years’ War it was different, even with music, from the flrst two Silesian wars. 
How humorously he jokes in a letter from Breslau (1742) over a “broken- 
down piano ” on which he had played ; how merrily the conqueror of Soor 
writes to Fredersdorf that he must send him a new flute because the Austrians 
had taken his old one with the whole equipage, and how cheerily he describes 
the operas and festivities in Dresden at Christmas time (1745). His mood 
could not be otherwise — ^for “the commando is off and will bring back flag% 
drums, and standards enough! ” 

After Kolin there was a difference. In Kustrin the flute is the confidant 
of his miseries and his comforter in misfortune. And in Sans Soud from 
earliest dawn the care-laden king is heard improvising on his flute till the 
horse is saddled or the carriage ready. And when, in his memory. Sans 
Souci, “of which he knew little more than that it was somewhere in the 
world,” rose in his mind; when he in spirit heard the beeches in Eheinsberg 
and the old lindens in Charlottenbnrg rustling, and sighed “like the Jews 
when they thought on Zion, and by the waters of Babylon sat down and wept,” 
then he would catch up his flute and try to forget all the dreariness of his 
present. Ho mortal can tell what music and his flute were to the hero king in 
those years. 

In winter quarters Frederick made music as usual, if in a more constrained 
manner. He played the old beloved sonatas, seldom concerted pieces. He 
would often send to Berlin for a pianist to come to headquarters and accom- 
pany him, as in 1760-1761 he commanded Fasch to Leipsic. The good man’s 
account is a sad one: he found “an old man, shrunk into himself — ^the five 
years of war, tumult, tear, grief, and haid work having given a character of 
melancholy and sad gravity to his face, which was remarkably striking con- 
trasted with what he was formerly, and which seemed hardly in accordance 
with his age. It has become difficult for him to blow his flute.” 

In the last campaign the whole quartette was ordered to Breslau. Scarcely 
had the artists got out of the carriage, before they had to appear at a concert. 
The king played a piece and exclaimed enthusiastically, “That tastes like 
sugar! ” But a great difference was noticeable in his playing. He had lost a 
tooth, and his fingers had become stiff. Once more, in 1778, the old hero took 
the field, and again his beloved flute accompanied him. It was on its last 
service, for gout crippled his fingers increasingly. In winter quarters he tried 
it for the last time— in vain! When he returned to Potsdam in the spring of 
1779 he ordered all his flutes to be packed away forever, and said to Franz 
Benda, “My dear Benda, I have lost my best friend.” i 

THE DEATH OE FEEDEEICK 

Let us turn at once from this picture to the closing scene of the artist-mon- 
arch’s life, as narrated by his master biographer, Carlyle.® 

Friedrich, to the Buchm-Bowager cf Brunswick. 

Saks-Souci, 10th August, 1796. 

My abobable Sisteb: 

The Hanover Doctor lias wished to make himself important with you. my good Sister ^ 
but the truth is. he has been of no use to me He inutile). The old must give place to the 
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young, that each generation may find room clear for it, and Life, if we examine strictly what 
its course is, consists in seeing one’s fellow-cieatures die and be horn In the meanwhile, I 
hare felt myself a little easiei for the last day or two My heait remains inviolably attached 
to you, my good Sister. With the highest consideration, My adorable Sister, — Your faithful 
Brother and Servant, Friedkich 

This [says Carlyle] is Friedrieh’s last Letter: — his last to a friend. There 
is one to his Queen, which Preuss’s Index seems to regard as later, though 
without apparent likelihood ; there being no date whatever, and only these 
words: 

Mabah . I am much obliged by the wishes you deign to form * but a heavy fever I have 
taken (jffwm fiacre qmfai p^tse) hinders me from answering you 

On common current matters of business, and even on uncommon, there con- 
tinue yet for four days to be Letters expressly dictated by Friedrich ; some 
^bout military matters (vacancies to be filled, new Free-Corps to be levied). 
Two or three of them are on so small a subject as the purchase of new books 
by his Librarians at Berlin. One, and it has been preceded by examining, is, 
Order to the Potsdam Magistrates to grant “the Baker Schroder, in terms of 
his petition, a Free-Pass out of Preussen hither, for 100 bushels of rye and 50 
of wheat, though Schroder will not find the prices much cheaper tl ^re than 
here.'^ His last, of August 14th, is toDeLaunay, Head of the Excise: “Your 
Account of Eeceipts and Expenditures came to hand yesterday, 13th; but is 
too much in small: I require one more detailed,” — and explains, with brief 
clearness, on what points and how, Neglects nothing, great or small, while 
life yet is. 

Tuesday, August 15th, 1786. Contrary to all wont, the King did not 
awaken till 11 o’clock. On first looking up, he seemed in a confused state, 
but soon recovered himself ; called in his Generals and Secretaries, who had 
Iteen in waiting so long, and gave, with his own precision, the Orders wanted, — 
one to Eohdich, Commandant of Potsdam, about a Eeview of the troops there 
next day; Order minutely perfect, in knowledge of the ground, in foresight of 
what and how the evolutions were to be; which was accordingly performed on 
the morrow. The Cabinet work he went through w4th like possession of him- 
self, giving, on every point, his Three Clerks, their directions, in a weak 
voice, yet with the old power of spirit,-— dictated to one of them, among other 
things, an “Instruction” for some Ambassador just leaving; “four quarto 
pages, which,” says Herzberg, “would have done honour to the most expe- 
rienced Minister : ” and, in the evemng, he signed his Missives as usual. This 
evening still, — ^but — no evening more. We are now at the last scene of all, 
which ends this strange eventful History. 

Wednesday morning, General- Adjutants, Secretaries, Commandant, were 
there at their old hours; but a word came out, “Secretaries are to wait:” 
King is in a kind of sleep, of stertorous ominous character, as if it were the 
death-sleep ; seems not to recollect himself, when he does at intervals open his 
eyes. After hours of this, on a ray of consciousness, the King bethought him 
of Eohdich, the Commandant ; tried to give Eohdich the Parole as usual ; tried 
twice, perhaps three times; but found he could not speak: — and with a glance 
of sorrow, which seemed to say^ “It is impossible, then” turned his head, and 
sank back into the corner of his chair. Eohdich burst into tears ; the King 
again lay slumberous; — ^the rattle of death beginning soon after, which lasted 
at intervals all day. Selle, in Berlin, was sent for by express; he arrived 
about 3 of the afternoon; King seemed a little more conscious, knew those 
about him, “his face red rather thau pale, in his eyes still something of their 
q 14 fire*^^ Towards evening the feverishness abated (to Selle, I suppose, a 
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fatal symptom) : the King fell into a soft sleep, mth warm perspiration; bnt 
on awakening, complained of cold, repeatedly of cold, demanding wrappage 
after wrappage (^^Kissen,^^ soft quilt of the old fashion) : — and on examining 
feet and legs, one of the Doctors made signs that they were in fact cold, up i 
nearly to the knee. What said he of the feet? murmured the King some 
time afterwards, the Doctor having now stepped out of sight. Much the 
same as before, answered some attendant. The King shook Ws head, incredu- 
lous. 

He drank once, grasping the goblet with both hands, a draught of fennel- 
^ water, his customary drink ; and seemed relieved by it ; — his last refection in 
* this world. Towards 9 in the evening, there had come on a continual short 
cough, and a rattling in the breast, breath more and more difficult. Why 
continue 1 Friedrich is making exit, on the common terms; you may hear the 
curtain rustling down. For most part he was unconscious, never more than 
half -conscious. As the wall-clock above his head struck 11, he asked: What 
o^clock?^^ Eleven, answered they. ^^At 4,” murmured he, “I will risef.’% 
One of his dogs sat on its stool near him ; about midnight he noticed it shiver-^ 
ing for cold; Throw a quilt over it,^^ said or beckoned he; that, I think, was 
his last eompletely-conscious utterance. Afterwards, in a severe choking fit, 
getting at last rid of the phlegm, he said, montagne est passee, nous irons 
mieiix, We are over the hill, we shall go better now.” 

Attendants, Herzberg, Selle and one or two others, were in the outer room; 
none in Friedrich’s but Strutzki, his Kammerhussai”, one of Three who are his 
sole valets and nurses; a faithful ingenious man, as they ail seem to be, and 
excellently chosen for the object. Btrutzki, to save the King from hustling 
down, as he always did, into the corner of his chair, where, with neck and 
chest bent forward, breathing was impossible, — at last took the King on his 
knee ; kneeling on the ground with his other knee for the purpose, — King’s 
right arm round Strutzki’s neck, Strntzki’s left arm round the King’s back, 
and supporting his other shoulder, in which posture the faithful creature, for 
above two hours, sjit motionless, till the end came. Within doors, all is 
silence, except this breathing; round it the dark earth silent, above it the 
silent stars. At 20 minutes past 2 the breathing paused, — ^wavered; ceased. 
Friedrich’s Life-battle is fought out; instead of suffering and sore labour, here 
is now rest. Thursday morning 17th August, 1786, at the dark hour just 
named. On the 31st of May last, this King had reigned 46 years. ^^He has 
lived,” counts Eodenbeck, ^^74 years, 6 months, and 24 days.”<’ 


SOME BRIEF ESTIMATES OF FEEBERIOK 

In view [says Curtins] of the unqualified superiority of Frederick’s intel- 
lect and activity, which embraced the great as well as the small, he could say, 
with greater right than any other prince of the eighteenth century : ^^The state 
rests on me ; I am the state.” But it was just in this respect that he emanci- 
pated himself most decisively from the influence of Latin civilisation ; not in 
the theory of the state, for in this he followed Eousseau, but in his activity, 
which was based on the opinion of the ancient philosophers that the state is 
an original and indivisible whole, to which the individual, as part and mem- 
ber thereof, must subordinate and adjust himself ; and indeed he was, like 
that old king of Athens, prepared every moment to sacrifice his life for his 
country. 

The terrible school of extremes through which his youth passed [says 
Wiegand], stamped his nature with ineradicable, contradictory features. ^ His 
eye found pleasure in bright figures a^nd gay colours, but the world appeared to 
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him gloomy, the fate of man cheerless and black. He believed in the con- 
quering power of free thought, yet he despaired of the extension of the bound- 
aries of human knowledge and of the enlightenment of the masses. He was 
an entliusiast of thought, but not less so, as Voltaire has remarked, an enthu- 
siast of action. He delighted in pretty externals, in the elegant phrase, in the 
graceful play of French culture, yet he descended to the bottom of things with 
German thoroughness. In contrast with his friend Alembert, he answered 
with a remorseless Yes the bold question whether it can be useful to deceive 
the people. Foremost and beyond his human consciousness was his royal con- 
sciousness, even though he himself, following the spirit of his age, may have 
confessed to the opposite. All the abysmal ruggedness of his nature was 
firmly enclosed by the consciousness of his royalty and his royal duty. The 
pure metallic voice of this imperative sounds above all the disharmonies of 
his nature. This is the sovereign future of his character: the boundless, 
passionate devotion to the state, with the tendencies and interests of which he 
entirely identifies himself, and to which he means to be only the foremost ser- 
vant. He puts his great) kingly capacities in the service of his state and 
breathes his spirit into it: his iron will, which masters a world of dijBSiculties; 
his penetrating intellect, which sees through men and things and knows the 
governmental machine even to its tiniest wheels; his belief in fate, which he 
shares with all heroes of action and which gives him the courage to lead his 
country proudly against the most menacing dangers. And in addition to all 
this there is the ever-present consciousness of his royal responsibility, which 
urges him to pay as much attention to the least important of daily administra- 
tive tasks as to the great decisions of critical moments, and restrains the im- 
petuous impulses of his fiery temperament. For the age of enlightenment 
Frederick was the royal representative ; for enlightened absolutism he created 
the completed model and perfect type.« 

(xuitav Freytag^s Characterisation of Frederick 

In the flower of life Frederick set forth spurred on by ambition. All the 
high and splendid wreaths of life he wrested from fate: the prince of poets 
and philosophers, the historian, the general. But no triumph sated him. All 
earthly fame he came to regard as aocidental, unstable, vain ; only the iron, 
ever-present sense of duty remained for him. His mind had grownup amidst 
the dangerous alternations of warm enthusiasm and cold analysis, and while 
he had poetically transfigured a few arbitrarily chosen individuals, he had 
despised the crowd. But in the struggles of his life he lost his egotism, lost 
almost everything that was dear to Mm, and finally he came to regard the 
individual as of no weight, while the need of living for the whole became ever 
stronger with Mm. With a most refined selfishness he had desired for himself 
the attainment of the highest, and he finally came to devote himself unselfishly 
to the common weal and the welfare of the weak. He had entered life as an 
idealist, and despite the most terrible experiences his ideals were not de- 
stroyed, but were refined, devated, purified. He sacrificed many to the state, 
but none more than himself. 

Great and extraordinary he was to Ms contemporaries, but he is even 
greater to us, who can follow the traces of his activity in the character of our 
people, our political life, our art and literature, even down to our own day.^ 




CHAPTER VI 

THE REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH 

[1786-1815 A.D ] 

FREDEEIOK -WILLIAM IL 

Fredebiok the Great was succeeded by bis nephew, Frederick William 
n. The new king (born 1744) was the son of Prince Augustas William, who 
during the Seven Years’ war was treated harshly and perhaps unjiutly by his 
royal brother, left the camp, and died at an early age in Oramenburg in June, 
1758, during the most critical period of the war. This younger son of Fred- 
erick William I appears to have been of milder and more fragile spirit than 
the other scions of the strong and virile generations born to the house of Ho- 
henzollern, from the time of the Great Elector to the time of the Great Eing. 
Perhaps the recollection of this dissension, perhaps the idea that the weak 
spirit of the father had descended to the son, was the reason why Frederick II 
was so long in treating his young nephew with kindness and partialitj^, why 
he scarcely admitted him to a share in the business of the state, and why it 
was only after the Bavarian War of Succession that he accorded him friendly 
recognition. 

An unhappy marriage, the faults of which may be laid to both sides, had 
a devastating effect on the life of the young prince, whilst the unfortunate 
relation of the prince with a cunning woman of light character made the 
breach incurable. The daughter of the court musician Enke, who was first 
married to the chamberlain Ritz, then created countess of Lichtenau, ruled 
with all the arts at the command of an unscrupulous courtesan over the yield- 
ing disposition of the crown prince. The open connection with an acknowl- 
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edged mistress, a scandal whiclx had hitherto been unknown to the Prassian 
court, was now forced upon it by the prince with such publicity that in this 
severely ordered and hitherto modest state one was reminded of the example 
of the French court. Frederick II's youth had also been full of errors ; but 
the unhappiness of his early life had disciplined him, the association with dis- 
tinguished minds had given him an impetus towards a noble ambition which 
obliterated the sad remembrances of his earlier days. 

The weak, malleable natui’e of Frederick Wiiham succumbed to the bad 
influences which association with frivolous women and effeminate men exer- 
cised over him ; and these influences prevented his better qualities from deveh 
oping. Frederick William had a noble disposition: in spite of his ebullitions 
of violent temper he was naturally mild and full of benevolence, he was ac- 
cessible to noble impulses, and was chivalrous and brave like his ancestors; 
but with a strong body, nature had given him so powerful a bias towards sen- 
sual desires that in their gratifleation the nobler traits of his character easily 
suffered shipwreck. Accustomed during an erratic youth to waste his kind- 
ness on women and favourites, thrown back in his isolation on the society of 
self-seeking and mediocre persons, his good-nature endlessly abused, now 
pushed into sensual excesses, now exploited by the pious hypocrisy of specu- 
lative mystics — Frederick William especially lacked the manly severity, 
discipline, and resistance by which the rule of his predecessors had been 
distinguished. A rule exercised by such a personality must have had an ener- 
vating effect on any state, but for Prussia in the situation of 1786 it was a 
calamity. 

The public mood, however, showed itself ready to hope for the best from 
the new ruler. From the gentleness of the kindly and good-natured king, it 
was expected that the strictness which Frederick II had adopted more from 
necessity than from choice would be replaced by leniency; people looked for 
a goveimment whose cheerful and free-handed indulgence should snceessfiiHy 
outshine the results of the Great King^s strict and meagre methods. Seldom 
has a new ruler been received with such acclaim, seldom has praise and flat- 
tery been so lavished on any successor; the much-beloved was the surname 
by which the public voice hailed him. Even contemporaries lamented the 
flood of flattery that gushed forth in the first moments of the new reign ; and we 
, oiaii well conceive that Frederick William did not escape the deadening effect 
which is too often the fruit of such arts. 

The rapidity with which this mood of extreme praise and rejoicing changed 
into its complete opposite is significant ; under the influence of disappointment 
there was born a literature of abuse which is scarcely to be surpassed in any 
country, so that it is difficult to say which gives a more painful impression — - 
the tactless flatteries of 1786, or the filthy pamphlets which only two or three 
years later were circulated concerning the king, his mistresses, and his favour- 

n In these rejoicings which greeted the new ruler there was usually mingled 
a very strong element of Prussian self-assertion. In this mood, the admoni- 
tions of Mirabeau sounded almo§t like a false note. Althongh expressing 
much admiration for Frederick II, he disclosed the shady side of his political 
System, and insisted, in order to avert a great catastrophe, upon a peaceable 
of the entire machinery of government. According to Mirabeau^s 
^advice, '^^military slavery” was to be abolished; the mercantile system, with 
the disadvantages it entailed, done away with ; the feudal division of classes 
m^ide less sharp ; the ^csclusive privileges of the nobility in civil and military 
oS^ces abrogated, privileges and monopolies abolished ; the whole system of 
taxation altered; the burdens which interfered with the freedom of the people 
in ptroduction removed; government, the administration of justice, and the 
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educational system to be reorganised; tbe censorship to be abolished; and, dn 
general, a fresh impulse in political and intellectual life to be imparted to the 
old military-bureaucratic state. More forcible lessons had to be given before 
the import of such advice could be understood. It was full twenty years 
later that the pendulum of state reform swung in this direction; the reform 
laws of 1807-1808 concerning the abolition of serfdom, the ^^free use of land- 
ed property,” the abolition of feudal distinctions, the municipal regulations, 
the new army organisation, and so on, were in effect in harmony with Mira- 
beau’s suggestions, given at the commencement of Frederick William’s reign. 
At that time such counsels were not listened to ; the feeling of security was 
still too great for such advice not to be considered annoying — ^given, as it was, 
unasked. 

For a moment it might indeed have appeared as though the new govern- 
ment might be moulded on the lines indicated by the French publici!3t, but 
scarcely because of his advice. It was merely the inclination of every fresh 
government to gain public favour by doing away with irksome ^restrictions 
which had been laid down by the preceding one, and this inclination naturally 
found favour with the easy good-nature inherent in Frederick Wilham, So, 
first of all, the hated French regulations, together with the tobacco and coffee 
monopolies, fell to the ground; the French ojfieials were dismissed and a new 
board, chosen from Prussian officials, was set to supervise the excise and cus- 
toms and other kindi‘ed matters. Bdt the oppressive taxes were more easily 
abolished than replaced; it was necessary to have recourse to other fiscal de- 
vices, partly to the taxation of the necessaries of life, in order to cover the 
deficit created (January, 1787). It is easily understood that the popularity 
of the first of these proceedings suffered through this later measure. Further 
alterations in this direction— for instance, the facilitating of traffic and the 
lightening of the transit duties — were confined to timid alterations, which 
naturally failed by their results to meet either the hopes or the needs of the* 
people. If abuses were to be remedied, a complete readjustment of the eco- 
nomic conditions throughout Prussia was necessary ; such isolated measures, 
springing from short-sighted although well-intentioned benevolence, did not 
do away with the defects of the system as a whole, but simply attenuated the 
results of Frederick’s ingeniously contrived system. The new devices em- 
ployed to hide the shortcomings were at times felt to be more irksome than 
the old. 

The other reforms initiated by the new government were of similar char- 
acter ; concessions were made to the transient eagerness to remove certain par- 
ticular grievances, only to suffer matters soon to relapse into their former com 
dition. In this way a judicious innovation was introduced in the shape of a 
military council, the direction of which was given into the hands of the duke 
of Brunswick and Mollendorf ; ,this expedient being all the more necessary 
since until now everything had depended entirely on the personal supervision 
of the king, and Frederick, supported by a few inspectors and adjutants, had 
himself directed the whole conduct of military affairs. The method of recruit- 
ing in foreign countries was also better arranged, the forcible impressment of 
recruits was forbidden ; many new rules were made for the division of dis- 
tricts; officers, both commissioned and non-commissioned, were increased in^ 
number and their external eq[uipment was improved. Moreover, the cruel . 
and barbarous treatment of soldiers was to be checked, soldiers were to be 
treated like human beings, and the cunning self-seeking with which the supe- 
rior officers took advantage of their control over the recruiting and enrolling 
of fresh men wf^s put an end to. But none of these reforms, well intentioned 
as every one must admit them to have been, went to the root of the evil, which 
Frederick himself had perceived with misgiving; they touched it only on the 
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surface, and even witiiiii their own narrow scope demanded, if they were to be 
ejffective, more energy and watchfulness than pertained to the character of the 
new government. 

The example which Frederick had left of observing attentively the public 
needs, of encouraging and supporting those whose business it was to meet 
them, seemed not to have been lost on his successor. The administration of 
law and order was supported by contributions from the state, industry was 
encouraged by subsidies, and the maintenance of the cavalry, that oppressive 
burden on the country, was paid for from the state coffers. The sum spent 
by the treasury during the first year of the hew reign for these and similar 
purposes, such as bmlding fortresses, laying out highways, erecting public 
buildings, provincial and local aids, amounted according to Hertzberg’s esti- 
mate to 3,160,000 thalers. Public education was also more liberally endowed 
than under Frederick. The hope, indeed, that Frederick William would take 
an active interest in national culture and would foster German poetry with 
tokens of encouragement, such as were granted in many of the smaller courts, 
was disappointed. His efforts in this direction were limited to a few abts of 
royal liberality towards Prussian authors, among whom Eamler alone achieved 
a wider reputation. To offset this, greater system was introduced into the 
management of national education by the founding of a supreme school board, 
in February, 1787. Education in every grade, from the university down to 
the village school, was to be governed b^^ this supreme school board, chosen 
fgr the most part from practical scholars; classical and practical education 
was to be more definitely marked, and education was to be given in accordance 
with the needs of scholars, citizens, and peasants. The minister Von Zedlitz, 
who, under Frederick, was indeed the minister of education, retained his po- 
sition at the head of the collective system of instruction; this in itself seemed 
a guarantee that the direction taken by Frederick in these matters would still 
be followed in all essentials. 


EEACTIOJSf AGAINST EEENOH INEX.UENCES 

The dismissal of Zedlitz, and, more significant still, the nomination of his 
successor (July, 1788), taken in conjunction with all that it implied, proved 
the turning-point of this department of home policy. Even before Freder- 
ick’s death the belief had been voiced that his successor was more inclined to 
strictness of dogma than to his uncle’s point of view. The enlightenment or 
free thought (AvfJcldrung') of the day had, thanks to its latest exponents, 
taken a ^ape which easily explained a reaction in iavour of orthodoxy ; even 
a man like Lessing, who since the publication of the Wolfenbuttel Fragments 
had been hailed as the leader of the whole heterodox party, felt himself alien- 
ated and sickened by the repulsive mixture of platitude and triviality which, 
more especially in Berlin itself, claimed to be the true enlightened free 
thought. Hence a reaction to strict dogma was in the air, and if it had only 
found the way to combating the lax, ^^frenchified ” tone of the capital, and to 
reawakening a spirit of earnestness and moral restraint, such a reaction would 
have been of great benefit to the whole life of Prussia. A homely generation, 
strong in simple faith, taking their rehgion in earnest and making a stand 
against the growing laxity of morals— was it not through this that Prussia, in 
contrast with the other German countries infected by foreign ways, had 
become great! 

The life of Frederick William II and his surroundings led to quite another 
conclusion. The strict earnestness of old-time orthodoxy was not congenial 
to him, but he was rather attracted by that effeminate and affected piety which 
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either goes hand in hand with weakness and sensuality, or follows closely upo:^ 
them. In fact, the insistence on stricter orthodoxy chimed in just at the time 
when the king followed by a “left-handed^^ marriage with Praulein von Yoss 
his older connection with the Eitz woman, not to speak of the other little scan- 
dals by aiding in which the Eitz woman hoped to make herself indispensable. 
Such proceedings could give but a poor opinion of the sudden effort to revive 
the old simplicity of belief and sincere piety. 

If we understand the mood of that time aright, the lively opposition which 
was aroused by the new tendency was aimed exactly at that contradiction be- 
tween the morality and the religiousness enjoined from high quarters; it did 
not spring, as has been assumed, from a mere rooted distaste to all orthodoxy. 
People repudiated the new devotion, because in practice open scorn was habit- 
ually shown for it, because no one could credit the counsellors and friends of 
Frederick William with any true religious fervour. Among these advisers, 
contemporaries remarked in especial two men as supporters of the new move- 
ment — Major von Bischoffwerder and the privy councillor of finance, Von 
Wollner. 

Hans Eudolf von Bischoffwerder, bom in Thuringian Saxony about the 
year 1741 and having served in the armies and courts of several masters, 1^ 
been admitted to intimacy by the prince of Prussia ever since the Bavarian 
War of Succession, and by degrees had grown to be his inseparable compan- 
ion and adviser. Of an intrigumg mind and an impenetiable reserve, gifted 
with the courtier’s talent for appearing insignificant, and yet capable of im- 
pressing people by means of a secretive, mysteriously solemn exterior, full of 
ambition for rule but never allowing it to manifest itself, this man had com- 
pletely imposed uiion Frederick William’s unsuspecting and open nature, and 
it was only the influence of the Eitz woman that had a chance of even tempo- 
rarily thwarting his mastery over the king. 

Johann Christoph von Wollner, born in 1732 at Doberitz near Spandau, 
theologian by education and, since 1755, rector at Behnitz, had resigned his 
calling in 1759 and become the companion of Itzenplitz, a nobleman of Bran- 
denburg, formerly his pupil; soon the companion became joint farmer of the 
Behnitz property; later the brother-in law of young Itzenplitz. Formerly 
known only as an author through some of his published sermons, Von Wollner 
now threw himself heart and soul into the management of land and xiolitical 
economy, his literary attempts in this field even causing him to become col- 
laborator in i7icolai’s Universal German Library, Since 1782 he had been in- 
structing the successor to the throne in these matters, and in 1786 w'as one of 
the many on whom the king lavished titles of nobility, and besides receiving 
the of&ce of chief privy councillor in finance, he was created intendant of the 
royal buildings, and was made overseer of the so-called “ treasury of distribu- 
tion.” This man’s varied career proved him equal to Bischoffwerder in the 
art of managing and exploiting men and circumstances; but in Von Wollner 
the character of an intriguer wavS further complicated by pious cant and a 
priestly desire to rule. 

Bischoffwerder and Von Wollner had long been allies, each having to 
thank the other for certain advancements in his career, both entangled in the 
mystic societies, whose secret meetings, spirit stances, and what else of uncan- 
niness present such a curious contrast to the enlightenment-fad of those days. 
It will always be difficult to discover to what extent these men and their com- 
panions tricked the gentle mind and impressionable fancy of the king with 
their Bosicrucian imposture ; among contemporaries there was much talk of 
criminal juggleries of the sort, and they were said to have assured by these 
means their power over Frederick William’s mind. A chief source of this 
talk was doubtless the Eitz woman, who strove with the mystic company for 
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fhfef’iacaiopoly of iofineiice over the king. That these two men were capable 
of such practices is highly probable, and there is no doubt their contempora- 
ries believed them to be so capable. But criticism of the measures taken for 
the restoration of the church, and the moral impression produced, must have 
depended chiefly upon the view taken of the moral worth of the originators of 
these measures. 


THE EDICT AGAINST ^^ENLIGHTENMENT” (1788 A D,) 

On the 3rd of July, 1788, Yon Wollner was appointed minister of justice, 
and the conduct of spiritual matters was intrusted to him ; Zedlitz was the first 
of the ministers under Frederick the Great who had to give way. Some days 
later, on the 9th of July, an edict upon religious matters appeared, which 
might be taken as a manifesto of the new system of government. In this re- 
markable document, from which people derived but moderate opinions of 
the new statesmen, full freedom of conscience was indeed granted to individ- 
uals ^^so long as each one quietly fulfils his duties as a good citizen of the state, 
keeping any peculiar opinions he may hold to himself, and carefully avoiding 
any propagation of the same ” ; but this extraordinary promise was accompa- 
nied by invectives against ^^unrestricted freedom,” against the tone of the 
teachings of the day, and the innovators were accused of reviving the misera- 
ble long-exploded errors of Socinians, deists, naturalists, and other sects, and 
spreading the same with much audaciousness and shamelessness under the 
ridiculous name of ^‘enlightenment” among the people. ^^To spread such 
errors either secretly or openly will in the case of pastors and teachers be pun- 
ished by certain loss of position and, according to discretion, by still severer 
punishment; for there must be one rule for all, and this till now has been the 
Christian religion in its three chief divisions, under which the Prussian mon- 
archy has till now prospered so well. Even from political motives the king 
could not intend that through the untimely crotchets of the enlighteners alter- 
ations should be allowed.” Individuals were then repeatedly assured of their 
continued freedom of conscience; indeed, thanks to the partiality of the king 
in favour of freedom of conscience,” those ministers whose inclination towards 
the new errors was matter of notoriety were still to continue in their oflSce, 
provided that in the exercise of the same they adhered strictly to the old dog- 
mas — that is to say, they were to preach doctrines with which their conscience 
was in complete contradiction. A strict supervision of teachers and preach- 
ers, together with the rejection of all candidates who were professors of other 
principles would, it was hoped, effectually check the new doctrines. 

Few measures were ever taken which so completely failed of their purpose 
this extraordinary edict. If it be always an unfortunate beginning to desire 
to support, by outward means and police regulations, a creed that has reached 
a period of decadence, still more hopeless was the moral influence here, owing 
to the example given by the zealous government. A court where a Eitz and 
a Bischoffwerder strove for pre-eminence was hardly fitted to introduce a new 
period of religious renascence; its belated pietism bore only too great a re- 
semblance to the fruit of a nervous state, induced by sensual excesses. 

And what an exposure was the edict in itself! How it lay open to attack 
itod to gibes! How obvious the retort — ^that with such means true piety could 
HMfBT be awakened, but the most that could be effected would be to add a new 
evil to the general corruption, namely, the hypocrisy of Pharisaic formulas! 

originators of these measures themselves could not but feel their futility; 
tod this only pushed them to further extremes. The arrogant security, the 
tndifferenee to criticism and attack which Frederick II manifested throughout 
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his reign, were wanting in the councillors of his successor; even in the YOiy 
beginning, when discussion was raised in the press over the government, they 
exhibited a sensitiveness which boded ill for the continued freedom of discus- 
sion. the edict of censorship of December 19th, 1788, followed; this put 

an end to that freedom of the press which had actually sprung up in the later 
days of Frederick, more, it is true, in literary and religious than in political 
matters. 

With the usual glib excuse of misuse, always advanced in explanation of 
the suppression of the liberty of the press, the enforcement ot the censorship 
was now re-introduced ; it paid equal attention to current light literature and 
to the more important scientific utterances, and in no way fulfilled the pur- 
pose it proposed to itself. Frivolous and useless literature everywhere found 
loopholes from which it escaped to permeate Prussia, and whilst bonds were 
laid on the free-spirited and beneficent discussion of public affairs, the years 
which followed the edict were, far from poor in productions of the foulest kind; 
to say nothing of the criminal chicaneries which were everywhere perpetrated 
against the book and publishing trade. 


KEW ABUSES ADDED TO THE OLD 

Whilst debate was thus put an end to, the sources of discontent were, of 
course, not choked up ; on the contrary, they flowed through many pamphlets 
to which the charm of the forbidden assured a wide circulation- In these, the 
carelessness and extravagance of the government were especially blamed; the 
hope of lighter taxes, so it was complained, remained unfulfilled, various 
financial operations had been attempted without the right solution being 
found. On the other hand, in the coronation year there had been a useless 
increase of the nobility. The warehouse still exercised the same oppressive 
monopoly as formerly. The increased tax on wheaten flour oppressed every- 
one ; from one and the same piece of land was taken, quite shamelessly, a 
double tax. Similar complamts were entered against the evil effects of the 
fiscal system, the stamp tax, and particularly the depressed condition of agri- 
culture. The most pressing demands in this direction were the abolition of 
the distribution of forage, and the provision of the cavalry from the x>ublic 
storehouses; the doing away with the compulsory furnishing of relays of 
horses, and the speedier payment of indemnification money. Protection 
against the arbitrary methods of officials; simplification of the agricultural and 
village police, so that the poor peasant should not fall from the hands of the 
officials of* agriculture and justice into the hands of the merciless clei'ks of the 
board of works, dike inspectors, and gendarmes ; the earnest continuation of 
the regulation of feudal tribute in order to stop wanton oppression; the 
lightening of the hunting restrictions — such and numerous similar demands 
surged towards publicity: the censor could scarcely check the forbidden dis- 
cussion, to say nothing of the discontent itself. 

We have already hinted how far even a strong and far-seeing rule like 
Frederick's fell short of the goal it set before itself ; one may, therefore, imag- 
ine how it must have been with a weak rule such as this. For example, Fred- 
erick II laboured unceasingly to fix a limit to the oppression of the peasants ; 
among other things he had already decreed m the seventies that the services to 
be required of those in a servile state should be decided by proper regulations 
of service and tribute books— -a task which, when the great king died, was still 
unfinished. An ordinance of Frederick William II provided that the registry 
of tributes should be continued only where there were disputes and litigation, 
go that one of the most beneficent provisions for the’" control of manorial 
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despoMsm "was defeated. "If we had a Tillage history, ” says an official of high 
pi^tion of that time, "we should see that comptdsorj’’ labour had for years 
caused the great^t distress, that it was always rendered with the greatest re- 
pugnance by the peasants, and was the means of stifling all invention and 
desire for improvement.” 

Examined more closely, it will be found that the rendering of compulsory la- 
bour cost the villages immeasurably more than its equivalent in money ; in many 
instances they were compelled to travel a mile or further, and should the 
weather be unfavourable to its performance they had to return from a fruitless 
journey without receiving compensation. Compulsory labour made the peas- 
ants' property of no value, and was of little use to those entitled to it, because 
it is inefficient by its very nature. Thus old abuses remained in force, whilst 
new material for discontent was added to them. 


'TTng TEANSmON 

In foreign politics the period from 1786 to 1790 was a critical one. The old 
traditions of Prussian politics, particularly Frederick II’s, were still by no 
means obliterated, but they were no longer adhered to with the firmness and 
steadfastness of me great Mng; many personal and dynastic motives, notably 
in regard to Holland, carried great weight, and dissipated the power of the 
state in fruitless undertakings. Ideas which Frederick II had started, but the 
complete realisation of which was a legacy to his successor — ^for example, the 
League of Princes (Furslenbwnd ') — were neglected and died a slow death. In 
the cabinet, so long at least as Hertzberg retained a guiding hand, the anti- 
Austrian policy of Frederick H’s last years preponderated, and in fact seemed 
in the Eastern Question about to lead to a peculiarly bold course ; but with the 
failure of this attempt a complete reaction set in. The traditional Prussian 
policy suddenly veered round towards an Austrian alliance, in which Austria 
and Bussia had the main advantage; and so began the alternations of self -dis- 
trust which drove Prussia backwards and forwards between eastern and west- 
ern alliances, between opposition to the Eevolution and alliance with it, till 
tiieyledto the final catastrophe — ^the destruction of the old Prussian mon- 
archy, We will examine the details of the most important moments of this 
time of transition, from the death of Frederick H till the convention of 
Eeichenbach (July, 1790). 

The confusion in Holland, which first gave occasion for Frederick Wil- 
liam H's government to make its d^but in foreign policy, dates from the time 
of Frederick IL The old quarrel between the two elements, republican and 
monarchical, which in the constitution of Holland existed, unreconciled, side 
by side, had, under the stadholdership of William V, who was married to 
Frederick William H's sister, revived with fresh force. This revival may be 
attributed partly to the wrong-headedness of the stadholder himself, but also 
to the influence of the events of that day, more particularly to the effect pro- 
duced by the American War of Independence. So for years individual prov- 
inces, powers, and classes had stood in (opposition to each other. The bour- 
geom magistrates derived their support from some of the towns and provinces, 
whilst the house of Orange depended upon the nobihty, the military, and a 
portion of the lower classes. European politics in general entered largely into 
these complications, the Orange party being traditionally allied with England^ 
whil^ their adversaries sought and found support from Prance. Since the 
passionate action of Joseph II against the republic, the influence of France, 
who bore the expense of mediation and peace, had made a remarkable ad- 
vance, and the stated-general seemed permanently bound to the interests of 
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France by a closer alliance, whilst at the same time and in a corresponding 
degree the feeble conduct of the war in the years 1780-1784 increased the ha- 
tred of England and the distrust of the Orange party. 

Prussia, which by political interests as well as the circumstance of relation- 
ship was bound to follow closely Dutch developments, had taken up a position, 
of observation under Frederick II; the old king was little likely to disturb, 
by fighting for the house of Orange, a peace which he had unceasingly striven 
to preserve by his policy since 1764. He admonished both sides, warning 
them against unconsidered action and striving to awaken a spirit of greater 
moderation ; but his advice gained more weight from the moral power of his 
name than from any idea that he would interfere with material force. Mean- 
while in Holland small disputes and unfriendly demonstrations gave rise to 
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increasing enmity, and there were frays resulting in bloodshed, the precursors 
of the civil war. The republican party sought to encroach upon the so-called 
reglements of 1674, which William III had formerly wrested for the house of 
Orange under the influence of the bloody catastrophe of 1672 ; on the othier 
hand the Orange party, where they had power, did not fail to resort to pro- 
vocative and violent measures. 

The hereditary stadholder himself, since the command over the troops at 
the Hague had been taken from him, had forsaken the province of Holland 
and withdrawn to a part of the country where the nobles had the upper hand 
and the favourable disposition of the inhabitants guaranteed him support, 
namely, Gelderland. But even in this province, on which the house of Orange 
had hitherto been able to count, opposition made itself felt, especially on the 
borders of the districts inclined to republicanism, as for example Overyssel. 
Two northern towns, Hatten and Elburg, declared themselves openly against 
the old order ; Hatten would not recognise a member sent there by the stad- 
holder, because he was in the service of the prince; and Elburg refused to 
admit the publication of an edict issued by the states-general. It seemed as 
though the struggles of the sixteenth century were about to be renewed ; the 
two towns, when threatened with the employment of force, declared them- 
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selves ready to defend themselves to a man— even, in ease of necessity, to bnm 
the town ; and from Overyssel and Holland, the anti-Orange provinces, bands 
of volunteers came, ready to sui>port the threatened towns. It is true the 
result proved that times were changed since the sixteenth century ; in spite of 
boasts and threats both towns were occupied in September, 1786, almost with- 
out resistance, whilst a lai^e number of the discontented inhabitants sought 
shelter in the provinces which favoured republicanism. Isolated cases of 
excess on the part of the soldiers, and still more the emigrants themselves, 
furnished a violent means of agitation against the Orange interest. Every- 
thing wore more and more the aspect of a civil war ; the province of Holland 
deprived the stadholder of his post of captain-general, levied troops, and made 
preparations to defend the threatened cause of the republicans or “patriots” 
at the point of the sword. 


'fEBDEEIOK william and HOLLAND 

It was about this time that Frederick William ascended the throne. Ho 
doubt he was influenced, more strongly than Frederick II, by personal inter- 
est in the fate of his sister, a powerfifl, almost masculine personality, full of 
decision and ambition for rule, who did not fail to represent the situation to 
him in its darkest aspect; but in the main the king was determined to pursue 
the policy of his predecessor, and not to be drawn into a war which would di- 
vert Prussia’s attention from its interests in the east. Even the important 
consideration that France, although herself on the eve of a revolution, secretly 
encouraged the revolutionists in the states of Holland and cherished an under- 
standing with them could not alter the conviction in Berlin that an interces- 
sion without any menace of armed intervention would suffice. The mission of 
Count Gortz, a diplomatist who had formerly been employed in the Bavarian 
Succession affair, and later at the Petersburg court (in the autumn of 1786), 
had above all the intention to smooth the way for this peaceful result by mu- 
tual agreement. The plenipotentiary extraordinary arrived, indeed, at the 
critical moment, when the proceedings in Hatten and Elburg had raised the fer- 
ment to its height, when Holland armed herself and uttered the threat of sepa- 
rating from the union; he first visited the Orange court at Loo in Gelderland, 
and there was instructed in the latest news by the princess of Orange. 

Despite this, the Im© of moderate policy and of mediation chosen by Fred- 
erick 11 was not yet abandoned in Berlin. A candid attempt was made to 
smooth over the difficulties by an understanding with France, and the propo- 
sals which were made all bear the marks of moderation. Eather, the endeav- 
our was unmistakable on the part of France to regard the stadholder as bound 
to English interests and to push him entirely aside, and by favouring the anti 
Orange movement to bind the republic still more closely to the French inter- 
est. Frederick William H was still so far from contemplating an armed 
intervention that on the 19th of September he wrote with his own haini to his 
amtessador: “The emperor would gladly see his rival enfeebled, if it cost 
him nothing, and awaits a favourable moment to attack Tnm in a weak spot. 
I cannot commence a war merely in the interests of the family of the stad- 
holder, and if I confined myself toinere demonstrations France and the oppo- 
i^tion would know how to rate them at their real worth, and I should only 
injure myself if I first made demonstrations and then did nothing.” In the 
same way the king expressed himself two months later. “My interests,” he 
wrote On the 26th of December, will not allow me in the present state of 
thin^ to send arms to the support of the prince.” It certainly did not escape 
Jam that the stadholder was partly to blame, and the obstinacy with which the 
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court at Loo also waived aside all reasonable means of adjustment visibly 
annoyed the king. At the end of December he commissioned his ambassador 
to persuade the prince and his wife to submit, and himself added to the de- 
spatches, ^^If the prince of Orange does not soon better his conduct, he will 
certainly break his neck.^^ 

The violent representations made by the princess would not have worked 
a change so easily in Frederick William’s mind, but for two events which 
happened in the mean-time and materially changed the situation. First, in 
January, 1748, the Prussian attempt at mediation in concurrence with France 
came to nothing; Count Gortz left, and the party blazed hotter than ever. 
From preparations it had already come to violent measures on both sides and 
to a bloody affray between citizens and soldiers (May). Secondly, in this 
moment of violent excitement the princess undertook a possibly well-inten- 
tioned journey to the Hague (June), ostensibly for the purpose of personally 
interceding; she was stopped on the borders of Holland and compelled to re- 
turn. That which all former representations of the stadholder and his wife 
and the counsels of Gortz and Hertzberg had failed to do, the court of Orange 
now succeeded in obtaining by the behaviour, clumsy rather than intentionally 
offensive, of the citizen militia towards the princess. With extraordinary 
skill, this incident, insignificant in itself, was exploited by the Orange party, 
and it was represented to the foreign courts as an injury and insult, though, 
in fact, such was neither intended nor given. 

British diplomacy, represented by the astute Harris (Lord Malmesbury), 
found this chance incident of use for its own purpose, and Frederick William, 
till now immovable, however impatiently urged, allowed himself to be swayed 
by a feeling which, though in itself not blameworthy, was politically unfortu- 
nate. His kingly and knightly honour seemed to him to demand that he 
should not forsake his offended sister. He repeatedly demanded satisfaction, 
and when it was refused him, a body of Prussian troops, under the command 
of the duke of Brunswick, assembled on the borders of Holland. The patri- 
ots” held to the fixed opinion that Prussia would not venture upon war, and 
they relied on the miserable and helpless policy of France; that support 
proved, in fact, just as worthless as their own military preparations were in- 
efficient — their fortresses, troops, and generals unfit for any serious purpose. 


THE INSUBEE0TI02T OE 1787 

Ou the 9th of September, 1787, the Prussian ambassador presented to the 
states-general the ultimatum of the king : it received no satisfactory answer, 
and four days later the Prussian troops, some twenty thousand strong, crossed 
the border near l^imeguen and Arnhem. France played the shameful part 
of first inciting the “patriots ” to resistance and then deserting them ; this sur- 
prise, the long abstention from war, and the natural unfitness of citizens and 
volunteer troops to cope with trained soldiers procured for the Prussian force 
an astonishingly cheap success. Gorkum fell without resistance. Utrecht 
was abandoned ; by the 20th of September the stadholder had returned to the 
Hague, and before the middle of October Amsterdam, too, was garrisoned by 
the Prussians, the whole insurrection being suppressed with incredible speed 
and correspondingly slight bloodshed. 

The declaration of the king, that he had recourse to arms only on account 
of the offence to his sister, was faithfully adhered to throughout the war. 
With more generosity than is advantageous in politics, he renounced all claims 
to an indemnity for his war expenditures, andAemanded neither political nor 
commercial advantages. Still, the advantage gained seemed commensurate 
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with the sacrifice which Prussia had made in the war. The reputation of 
Prussia was increased, that of Prance lowered, and the way paved for a more 
friendly relation with England than that which had prevailed under Frederick. 
In Germany, Prussia had won precedence of Austria through the league of 

Princes, and once more Prussia appeared 
as the arbiter of Europe, and the force of 
Prussian arms seemed invincible. The im- 
mediate result of the triumphal procession 
was a closer alliance with Holland and 
England, which was ratified by the treaties 
of April and Augnst, 1788. The hope of 
these alliances had been Hertzberg’s chief 
inducement for allowing himself to be 
drawn into the affairs of Holland, and we 
shall soon see what far-reaching combina- 
tions he built upon them. 

The result certainly showed that these 
new alliances were of little use to Prussia. 
They did not even compensate her for the 
pecuniary outlay caused by the campaign, 
to say nothing of the moral prejudice to 
which the cheap advantage of 1787 led. 
In the republic of Holland no faithful 
ally was acquired; there the experiences 
of 1787 were the germ of 'an anti-Orange 
revolution. It was under the impressions 
left by an armed restoration, deeds of vio- 
lence and revenge, that was fostered the 
spirit which seven years later won an easy 
victory for the Eevolution. Prussia itself, 
through this bloodless victory over the Dutch 
“ patriots, was lulled into too dangerous a 
sense of security. Instead of learning the 
faults of the existing military organisation, 
the triumphal procession in Holland sooth- 
ed generals and army into that self-suffi- 
ciency which later proved so disastrous. 
For not only was the sense of their own in- 
vincibility increased by it, but the con- 
tempt for all civil and revolutionary move- 
revolution of 1789 was later compared in 
of 1787, and in 1792 they invaded 
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ments was also fed by it. The 
men^s minds with the Dutch patriots 
France with the impressions which the easily victorious march from Arnhem 
to Amsterdam had left upon their minds. ^ 


PRUSSn Am> AUSTRIA LEAOUEB AGAINST PRANCE (1791 A.D.) 

Prussia was, in her foreign policy, peculiarly immical to Joseph IT. Be- 
sides supporting the Dutch insurgents, she instigated the Hungarians to rebel- 
lion and even concluded an alliance with Turkey, which compelled Josephus 
successor, the emperor Leopold, by the Peace of Szistowa (1791), to restore 
Belgrade to the Porte. The revolt of the people of Li^ge (1789) against their 
bishop, Constantine Francis, also gave Prussia an opportunity to throw a gar- 
rison into that city under pretext of aiding the really oppressed citizens, but 
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in reality on account of the inclination of the bishop to favour Austria. 
When, not long after this, Prussia united with Austria against France, the 
restoration of the bishop was quietly tolerated. 

A conference took place at Pillnitz in Saxony, in 1791, between the empe- 
ror Leopold and King Frederick William, at which the count d’ Artois, the 
youngest brother of Louis XYI, was present and a league \^as formed against 
the Eevolution. The old mimsters strongly opposed it. In Prussia, Hertzberg 
drew upon himself the displeasure of his sovereign by zealously advising a 
union with Prance against Austria. In Austria, Kaunitz recommended peace, 
and said that were he allowed to act he would defeat the impetuous French 
by his patience”; that, instead of attacking France, he would calmly watch 
the event and allow her, like a volcano, to bring destruction upon herself. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, field-marshal of Prussia, was equally opposed to war. 
His fame as the greatest general of his time had been too easily gained, more 
by his manoeuvres than by his victories, not to induce a fear on his side of 
being as easily deprived of it in a fresh war; but the proposal of the revolu- 
tionary party in France, within whose minds the memory of Eossbach was 
still fresh, mistrustful of French skill, to nominate him generalissimo of the 
troops of the republic, conspired with the incessant entreaties of the 4inigr4s 
to reanimate his courage ; and he finally declared that, followed by the famous 
troops of the great Frederick, he would put a speedy termination to the French 
Eevolution. 

Leopold II was, as brother to Marie Antoinette, greatly embittered against 
the French. The dismclination of the Austrians to the reforms of Joseph II 
appears to have chiefly confirmed him in the conviction of finding a sure sup- 
port in the old system. He consequently strictly prohibited the shghtest inno- 
vation and placed a power hitherto unknown in the hands of the police, more 
particularly in those of its secret functionaries, who listened to every word 
and consigned the suspected to the oblivion of a dungeon. This mute terror- 
ism found many a victim. This system was, on the death of Leopold H in 
1792, publicly abolished by his son and successor, Francis II, but was ere long 
again carried on in secret. 

Catherine II, with the view of seizing the rest of Poland, employed every 
art in order to instigate Austria and Prussia to a war with Prance, and by 
these means fully to occupy them in the west. The Prussian king, although 
aware of her projects, deemed the French an easy conquest, and thought that 
in case of necessity his armies could without difficulty be thrown into Poland. 
He meanwhile secured the popular feeling in Poland in his favour by conclud- 
ing (1790) an alliance with Stanislaus and giving his consent to the im- 
proved constitution established in Poland, 1791. Hertzberg had even coun- 
selled an alliance with France and Poland; the latter was to be bribed .with a 
promise of the annexation of Galicia, against Austria and Eussia; this plan 
was however merely whispered about for the purpose of blinding the Poles 
and of alarming Eussia. 


FEEDmANB OF BEUNSWIOK INVADES FEANCE (1792 A D ) 

The bursting storm was anticipated on the part of the French by a declara- 
tion of war, 1792, and whilst Austria still remained behind for the purpose of 
watching Eussia, Poland, and Turkey, and the unwieldy empire was engaged 
in raising troops, Ferdinand of Brunswick had already led the Prussians 
across the Ehine. He was joined by the 4migr6s under Cond4, whose army 
consisted almost entirely of officers. The well-known manifesto, published 
by the duke of Brunswick on his entr^ca into France, in which he declared 
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his intention to level Paris with, the ground should the BYeuch refuse to sub- 
mit to the authority of their sovereign, was composed by Eenfner, the coun- 
sellor of the embassy at Berlin.^ The emperor and Frederick William, per- 
suaded that fear would reduce the French to obedience, had approved of this 
manifesto, which was, on the contrary, disapproved of by the duke of Bruns- 
wick, on account of its barbarity and its ill-accordance with the rules of war. 
He did not, however, withdraw his signature on its publication. The effect 
of this manifesto was that the Fi’ench, instead of being struck with terror, 
were maddened with rage, deposed their king, proclaimed a republic, and flew 
to arms in order to defend their cities against the barbarians threatening them 
with destruction. The national pride of the troops hastily levied and sent 
against the invaders, effected wonders. 

The delusion of the Prussians was so complete that Bischofswerder said to 
the officers, ^^Do not purchase too many horses, the affair will soon be over”; 
and the duke of Brunswick remarked, Gentlemen, not too much baggage, 
this is merely a military trip.” The Prussians, it is true, wondered that the 
inhabitants did not, as the 6migr4s had alleged they would, crowd to meet 
and greet them as their saviours and liberators, but at first they met with no 
opposition. 

Ferdinand of Brunswick became the dupe of Dumouriez, as he had for- 
merly been that of the emigr4s. In the hope of a counter-revolution in Pans, 
he procrastinated his advance and lost his most valuable time in the siege of 
fortresses. [Longwy and Verdun were besieged and taken. Ferdinand, not- 
withstanding this success, still delayed his advance in the hope of gaining over 
the wily French commander and of thus securing beforehand his triumph in a 
contest in which his ancient fame might otherwise be at stake. The impatient 
king, who had accompanied the army, spurred him on, but was, owing to his 
ignorance of military matters, again pacified by the reasons alleged by the 
cautious duke. Dumoiiriez, consequently, gained time to collect considerable 
reinforcements and to unite his forces with those under Kellermann of Alsace. 

The two armies came within sight of each other at Yalmy ; the king gave 
orders for battle, and the Prussians were in the act of advancing against the 
heights occupied by Kellermann, when the duke suddenly gave orders to halt 
and drew off the troops under a loud mvat from the French, who beheld this 
movement with astonishment. The king was at first greatly enraged, but was 
afterwards persuaded by the duke of the prudence of this extraordinary step. 
Negotiations were now carried on with increased spirit. Dumouriez, who, 
like Kaunitz, said that the French, if left to themselves, would inevitably fall 
a prey to intestine dissensions, also contrived to accustom the king to the 
idea of a future alliance with France. The result of these intrigues was an 
armistice and the retreat of the Prussian army, a retreat which dysentery, 
bad weather, and bad roads rendered extremely destructive. 


FSEITOH IDEAS m GERMAN SOIL 

The people in Germany too little understood the real motives and object 
of the French Eevolution, and were too soon provoked by the predatory 
incursions of the French troops, to be infected with revolutionary principles. 
Th^ merely fermented among^the literati ; the utopian idea of universal fra- 
ternity was spread by freemasonry; numbers at first cherished a hope tha.t 
the Eevolution would preserve a pure moral character, and were not a little 
astonished on beholding the monstrous crimes to which it gave birth. Others 
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merely rejoiced at the fall of the old and insupportable system, and numerous 
anonymous pamphlets in this spirit appeared iu the Ehenish provinces. Fich% 
the philosopher, also published an anonymous work in favour of the Eevolu- 
tion. Others again, as, for instance, Seichard, Girtanner, Schimch, an^ 
Hoffmann, set themselves up as informers, and denounced every liberal-minded 
man to the princes as a dangerous Jacobin. A search was made for Crypto- 
Jacobins, and every honest man was exposed to the calumny of the servile 
newspaper editors. French republicanism was denounced as criminal, not- 
withstanding the favour in which the French language and French ideas were 
held at all the courts of Germany. Liberal opinions were denounced as crimi*- 
nal, notwithstanding the example first set by the courts in ridiculing religion, 
in mocking all that was venerable and sacred. Nor was this reaction by any 
means occasioned by a burst of German patriotism against the tyranny of 
France, for the Treaty of Bille speedily reconciled the self-same newspaper 
editors with France. It was mere servility; and the hatred which, it may 
easily be conceived, was naturally excited against the French as a nation, was 
vented in this mode upon the patient Germans, who were, unfortunately, ever 
doomed, whenever their neighbours were visited with some political chronic 
convulsion, to taste the bitter remedy. But few of the writers of the day 
took an historical view of the Eevoliition, and weighed its irremediable re- 
sults in regard to Germany, besides Gentz, Eehberg, and the baron von Gagern, 
who published an Address to Jus Couyitrymen^ iu w^hieh he started the painful 
question, Why are we Germans disunited? Most of the contending opin- 
ions of the learned were, however, equally erroneous. It was as little pos- 
sible to preserve the Eevolution from blood and immorality, and to extrad, 
the boon of liberty to the w'hole world, as it was to suppress it by force, and,, 
as far as Germany was concerned, her affairs were too complicated and her 
interests too scattered for any attempt of the kind to succeed, A Doctor 
Faust, at Biickeburg, sent a learned treatise upon the origin of trousers to the 
national convention at Paris, by which sanS’CuloUism had been introduced — an 
incident alone sufficient tq show the state of feeling in Germany at that time. 

The revolutionary principles of France merely infected the people in those 
parts of Germany where their sufferings had ever been the greatest: as, for 
instance, in Saxony, where the peasantry, oppressed by the game-laws and thp 
rights of the nobility, rose, after a dry summer, by which their miseiy had 
been greatly increased, to the number of eighteen thousand, and sent one of 
their class to lay their complaints before the elector (1 790). The unfortunate 
messenger was instantly consigned to a mad-house, where he remained until 
1809, and the peasantry were dispersed by the military. A similar revolt of 
the peasantry against the tyrannical nuns of Wormelen, in Westphalia, merely 
deserves mention as being characteristic of the times. A revolt of the peas- 
antry, of equal nnimportauee, also took place in Biickeburg, on account of tl^e 
expulsion of three revolutionary priests, Froriep, Meyer, and Eauschenbusch- 
lu Breslau, a great riot, which was put down by means of artillery, was occa- 
sioned by the expulsion of a tailor’s apprentice (1793). It may be recorded 
as a matter of curiosity that, during the blood-stained year of 1793, the petty^ 
prince of Schwarzbnrg-Eudolstadt held, as though in a time of peace, a mag- 
nificent tournament, and the f^tes customary on such an occasion. 

POLAND AND THE POWBES 

The object of the Prussian king was either to extend his conquests west- 
wards or, at all events, to prevent the advance of Austria. The war with 
France claimed his utmost attention, and, in order to guard his rear, he again 
attempted to convert Poland into a bulwark against Enssia. , 
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Wb ambassador, Luccbesini, drove Stackelberg, the Ettssian envoy, out of 
Warsaw, and promised mountains of gold to the Poles, who dissolved the per- 
petual council associated by Eussia with the sovereign ; freed themselves from 
the Eussian guarantee; aided by Prussia, compelled the Eussian troops to 
evacuate the country ; devised a constitution, which they laid before the cabi- 
nets of London and Berlin ; concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Prussia on the 29th of March, 1790, and, on the 3rd of May, 1791, carried into 
effect the new constitution ratified by England and Prussia, and approved of by 
the emperor Leopold. During the conference held at Pillnitz, the indivisibil- 
ity of Poland was expressly mentioned. The constitution was monarchical. 
Poland was, for the future, to be a hereditary instead of an elective monarchy, 
and, on the death of Poniatowski, the crown was to fall to Saxony. The 
modification of the peasants’ dues and the power conceded to the serf of mak- 
ing a private agreement with his lord also gave the monarchy a support 
against the aristocracy. 

Catherine of Eussia, however, no sooner beheld Prussia and Austria engaged 
in a war with Prance, than she commenced her operations against Poland, de- 
clared the new Polish constitution French and Jacobinical, notwithstanding 
its abolition of the liberum veto and its extension of the prerogatives of the 
crown, and, taking advantage of the king’s absence from Prussia, speedily re- 
gained possession of the country. l^Tiat was Frederick William’s policy in 
this dilemma f He was strongly advised to make peace with France, to throw 
himself at the head of the whole of his forces into Poland, and to set a limit 
to the insolence of the autocrat; but he feared, should he abandon the Ehine, 
the extension of the power of Austria in that quarter ; and, calculating that 
Catherine, in order to retain his friendship, would cede to him a portion of 
her booty, unhesitatingly broke the faith he had just plighted with the Poles, 
suddenly took up Catherine’s tone, declared Jacobinical the constitution he 
had so lately ratified, and despatched a force under Mollendorf into Poland in 
order to secure possession of his stipulated prey. By the second partition of 
Poland, which took place as rapidly, as violently, and, on account of the assur- 
ances of the Prussian monarch, far more unexpectedly than the first, Eussia 
received the whole of Lithuania, Podolia, and the Ukraine, and Prussia ob- 
tained Thorn and Dantzic, besides southern Prussia (Posen and Kalish). 
Austria, at that time fully occupied with France, had no participation in this 
robbery, which was, as it were, committed behind her back. 


THE FinST COALITION AGAINST FRANCE (1798 A D.) 

The sovereigns of Europe prepared for war, and (1793) formed the first 
great coalition, at whose head stood England, intent upon the destruction of 
the French navy. The English, aided by a large portion of the French popu- 
lation, devoted to the ancient monarchy, attacked France by sea, and made a 
simultaneous descent on the northern and southern coasts. The Spanish and 
Portuguese troops crossed the Pyrenees; the Italian princes invaded the Alpine 
boundary ; Austria, Prussia, Holland, and the German Empire threatened the 
Bhenisb frontier, whilst Sweden and Eussia stood frowning in the back- 
ground. The whole of Christian Europe took up arms against France, and 
enormous armies hovered, like vultures, around their prey. 

Mainz was, during the first six months of this year, besieged by the main 
body of the Prussian army under the command of Ferdinand, duke of Bruns- 
wick. The Austrians, when on their way past Mainz to Valenciennes with a 
quantity of heavy artillery destined for the reduction of the latter place 
(whicfi. they afterwards compelled to do homage to the emperor), refusing the 
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request of the king of Prussia for its use en passant for the reduction of Maim, 
greatly displeased that monarch, who clearly perceived the common intention 
of England and Austria to conquer the north of Prance to the exclusion of 
Prussia, and consequently revenged himself by privately partitioning Poland 
with Eussia, and refusing his assistance to General Wurmser in the Yosges 
country. The dissensions between the allies again rendered their successes 
null. The Prussians, after the capture of Mainz (1793), advanced and beat 
the fresh masses led against them by Moreau at Pirmasens; but Frederick 
William, disgusted with Austria and secretly far from disinclined to peace 
with France, quitted the army (which he maintained in the field, merely from 
motives of honour, but allowed to remain in a state of inactivity) in order to 
visit his newly acquired territory in Poland. 

The duke of Brunswick, who had received no orders to retreat, was com- 
pelled, hon grS mal gr^, to hazard another engagement with the French, who 
rushed to the attack. He was once more victorious, at Kaiserslautern, over 
Hoche, whose untrained masses were unable to withstand the superior disci- 
pline of the Prussian troops. Wurmser took advantage of the moment when 
success seemed to restore the good humour of the allies to coalesce with the 
Prussians, dragging the unwilling Bavarians in his train. This junction, 
however, had merely the effect of disclosing the jealousy rankling on every 
side. The greatest military blunders were committed, and each blamed the 
other. Landau ought to and might have been rescued from the French, but 
this step was procrastinated until the convention had charged generals Hoche 
and Pichegru, Landau or death.” These two generals brought a fresh and 
numerous army into the field, and, in the very first engagements, at Worth 
and Froschweiler, the Bavarians ran away and the Austrians and Prussians 
were signally defeated. The retreat of Wurmser, in high displeasure, across 
the Ehine afforded a welcome pretext to the duke of Brunswick to follow his 
example and even to resign the command of the army to Mollendorf. In this 
shameful manner was the left bank of the Ehine lost to Germany. 

The disasters suffered by the Austrians seem at that time to have flattered 
the ambition of the Prussians, for Mollendorf suddenly recrossed the Ehine and 
gained an advantage at Kaiserslautern, but was, in July, 1794, again repulsed 
at Trippstadt, notwithstanding which he once more crossed the Ehine in Sep- 
tember, and a battle was won by the prince von Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen at 
Fischbach, but, on the coalition of Jourdan with Hoche, who had until then 
singly opposed him, Mollendorf again, and for the last time, retreated across 
the Ehine. The whole of the left bank of the Ehine, Luxemburg and Mainz 
alone excepted, was now in the hands of the French. Eesius, the Hessian ' 
general, abandoned the Eheinfels with the whole garrison, without striking 
a blow in its defence. He was, in reward, condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. Jourdan converted the fortress into a ruined heap. All the fortifi- 
cations on the Ehine were yielded for the sake of saving Mannheim from 
bombardment. 


THE THIE3> PARTITION OR POLAND (1795 A.D ) 

Frederick William’s advisers, who imagined the violation of every prin- 
ciple of justice and truth to be an indubitable proof of instinctive and consum- 
mate prudence, unwittingly played a high and hazardous* game. Their diplo- 
matic absurdity, which weighed the fate of nations against a dinner, found a 
confusion of all the solid principles on which states rest as stimulating as the 
piquant ragouts of the greatUde. Lucchesini, with his almost intolerable airs 
of sapience, as artfully veiled his incapacity in the cabinet as Ferdinand of 
Brunswick did his in the field, and to this may be ascribed the measures which 
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but ihomentarily aud seemingly aggrandised Prussia and prepared her deeper 
falL Each petty advantage gained by Prussia but served to raise against lier 
some powerful foe, and finally, when placed by her policy at eninitj^ with 
every sovereign of Europe, she was induced to trust to the shallow Iriendship 
of the French Eepublic. 

The Poles, taken unawares by the second partition of their country, speed- 
ily recovered from their surprise and collected all their strength for an ener- 
getic opposition. Eoseiuszko, who had, together with La Fayette, fought in 
North America in the cause of liberty, armed his countrymen with scythes, 
put every Eussian who fell into his hands to death, and attempted the restora- 
tion of ancient Poland. How easily might not Prussia, backed by the enthu- 
siasm of the patriotic Poles, have repelled the Eussian colossus, already threat- 
ening Europe! But the Berlin diplomatists had yet to learn the homely truth 
that honesty is the best policy. ” They aided in the aggrandisement of Eussia, 
and drew down a nation’s curse upon their heads for the sake of an addition 
to the territory of Prussia, the maintenance of which cost more than its 
revenue. 

The king led his troops in person into Poland, and in June, 1794, defeated 
Eoseiuszko ’s scythemen at Szczekociny, but met with such strenuous opposi- 
tion in his attack upon Warsaw as to b^ compelled to retire in September. 
On the retreat of the Prussian troops, the Eussians, who had purposely 
awaited their departure in order to secure the triumph for themselves, invaded 
the country in great force under their bold general, Suvarov, who defeated 
Eoseiuszko, took him prisoner, and besieged Warsaw, w^hich he carried by 
storm. On this occasion, termed by Eeichard a peaceful and merciful entry 
of the clement victor,” eighteen thousand of the inhabitants of every age and 
sex were cruelly put to the sword. The result of this success was the third 
partition or utter annihilation of Poland. Eussia took possession of the 
whole of Lithuania and Yolhynia, as far as the Eiemen aud the Bug ; Prussia, 
of the whole country west of the Eiemen, including Warsaw ; Austria, of the 
whole country south of the Bug (1795). An army of German officials, who 
earned for themselves not the best of reputations, fettled in the Prussian 
division. They were ignorant of the language of the country, and enriched 
themselves by tyiunny and oppression. Von Treibenfeld, the counsellor to 
the forest-board, one of Bischofswerder’s friends, bestowed a number of con- 
fiscated lands upon his adherents. ’ 


NEGOTIATIONS LEADING UP TO THE TEEATY OF BALE 

Both at Berlin and Vienna there had long been a desire to get rid of the 
burden of the French war. The Austrian Thugut refused to listen to any of 
Pitt’s offers, Haugwitz and Lucchesini were out of humour with the British 
cabinet, and Mollendorf suggested negotiations with the French Eepublic ; at 
first, indeed, Frederick William II would not hear of negotiations with the 
regicides, and rejected the idea of concluding a separate peace without refer- 
ence to his allies as disloyal: but as early as July, 1794, Mollendorf, who 
commanded t^ie Prussian army on the Rhine, had begun to treat for peace 
with Barth61emy, the French envoy in Switzerland.® 

France had another agent in Switzerland, the Alsatian Bacher, who had 
been born in the year 1748 at Thann, had spent his youth in Berlin, and been 
thrdugh his training as an officer. Hence originated his enthusiasm for Fred- 
erick the Great, and his acquaintance with Prince Henry and many other emi- 
nent men who were destined later to be of such use to him. Prom 1777 until 
tite arrival of Barth61emy, he had been an envoy in Switzerland, and in 17 93 -had 
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beeu given the post of first secretary and interpreter of the republic in 
with instructions to guard the neutrality of Switzerland, to watch the move- 
meuts ot hostile armies, to supply the French generals with news, and to main- 
tain an active correspondence with the secret agents who served the republic 
in Germany. Through this Bacher the committee of public safety received 
the most unvarnished disclosures concermng the internal proceedings of the 
coalition, and the constant friction of its Polish with its French policy ; also 
concerning the conflict between the peaceable attitude of the Prussian minis- 
ters in general and the warlike attitude of King Fred- 
erick ‘William ; and concerning the impossibility, w'hich > 0 . 0 * 

was growing clearer and clearer, of Frederick W liliam^s ^ 

avoiding the conclusion of a peace which would deliver i 

him from unbearable pressure on two sides. i ’i 

It was to this Bacher that Mollendorf, who had 
been field-marshal for seven years, dared, \ 

with unexampled presumption, to make ^ 

behind the back of his king proposals for ' . P 

peace. This will show, in an example of * %\\k 

astounding significance, what a Prussian ' 

general at that time dared to consider per- ^ 

missible when rdying on the undisguised \ 

opposition of the army to the war. It is ^ 

known by what construction of the Treaty 

of the Hague Mollendorf succeeded in es- 

tablishing the exemption of the Prussian 

army from those services as Lmidshneehte ^ 

to the English, for which the English be- ^ 

lieved they had purchased them. Heal- 
lowed ^thOf secret engagement with France 

to' follow upon the breach with England . 

herein involved, and consciously involved. |0^ 

At his order a wine merchant from Kreuz- 

nach, one Sehmerz by name, visited Bar- " f!jj |p7j| 

th^lemy at the end of July, 1794, in Ba- I' 

den, and Bacher at the end of August 

in Bslle, to let Barth41emy know by -u 

letter, and Bacher by word of mouth, ’ 

that ^^the Prussians” were ready to 

enter upon peace negotiations with „ ^ 

France as soon as they could reckon Wooden Towek, Mainz 


Ijji 

r:© 




The Wooden Towek, Mainz 


on France’s complaisance, Ochs, the 

burgomaster of B^le, had taken part in the conference, and from that time he 
assumed the r61e of a go-between. As early as the 16th of September, 1794, 
Bacher was able to convey to Paris the news that ^^Field-Marshal Mollendorf 
has just sent me his confidential agent, who informs me that in a council of 
war the Austrians determined to throw themselves into Treves on the I« 
Veudemiaire (September 22nd) in order to reconquer tliis place by a vig- 
orous onslaught. The Prussian generals were invited to co-operate in this 
undertaking. They were not able entirely to refuse tbe invitation: but their 
envoy was instructed to request me to inform General Michaud, commander- 
in-chief of the Ehine army, that the rdle of the Prussians would be confined 
to observation only. According to the view of the Prussians the attack on 
Treves would be a complete failure, while the French, are strong enough to 
■ occupy the most important posts which they have to defend. So far as the 
'Prussians arfe concerned they would not stir; this could be reckoned upon; 
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but tbey hope that they -will not be forced to take up arms— the Prussians 
will only fight in order to defend themselves if they are attacked. The 
brilliant part taken by the Prussian corps of Prince Hohenlohe on the 20th 
of September in the victorious battle of Kaiserslautern was entirely opposed 
to the programme of Mollendorf. 

The dissension hitherto reigning between the king and his whole entourage 
ceased in October. England and Austria vied with each other in justifying 
the predictions of the peace party at court. On behalf of England Lord 
Malmesbury declared, on the 11th of October, that the subsidies due would 
not be paid ; on behalf of Austria Prince Eeuss declared that the auxiliary 
9orps of twenty^thousand men, demanded by the king for the war in Poland, 
would not be formed. It was impossible to oppose with any self-delusion the 
language of facts like these. On the 16th of October Frederick William gave 
orders to Field-Marshal Mollendorf to lead the army back to Prussia, espe- 
cially the twenty thousand men who, in virtue of the treaty of alliance in 
February, 1792, were stationed on the Ehine. At the same time the English 
were informed of the subsidy treaty ; and with the departure of Mollendorf to 
the right bank of the Ehine was completed the withdrawal of Prussia from the 
war/ 


The Empire and the Peace Negotiations 

Henceforward Prussia considered her task to be the preservation of her 
own individuality and her union with the estates of the empire, many of which 
had already turned their thoughts to peace with France. In the electoral col- 
lege Charles Theodore of the Palatinate and Bavaria was especially in favour 
of peace, and the elector of Mainz, Frederick Charles Joseph von Erthal, in 
collusion with Mollendorf, was also working for it.^ 

The smooth-tongued Karl von Dalberg, coadjutor of Mainz, who had al- 
ways hitherto given expression to his faithful adherence to the supreme head 
of the empire in the most touching words — he being prince primate of the 
German Empire, a French duke, creature and tool of the French emperor — 
was one of the first to urge the elector of Mainz, the ex-offido arch-chancellor 
of the empire, to deal the most decisive of blows to German patriotism. The 
Prussian ministers, Hardenberg, Schulenburg, Albini, the chancellor of Mainz, 
and Mollendorf, supported him. The senile and characterless elector of Mainz 
succumbed to the influence of these five men.flf 

In spite, therefore, of the opposition of Austria and of Hanover, the diet 
of Eatisbon agreed to the opening of peace negotiations, and the imperial de- 
cree to that effect was passed with unwonted promptitude on the 22nd of De- 
cember. Already in January, 1794, Hesse-Cassel had made offers of peace to 
France, and Hesse-Darmstadt, Zweibriicken, Leiningen, and Treves hoped to 
obtain peace with France through Prussia. The conquest of Holland by 
Pichegru had opened to the French a door through which they might invade 
lower Germany, and strengthened the desire for peace in Berlin/ 


The Attitude of Prusda 

On the 4th of December, 1794, Merlin (of Douai) made a speech in the 
convention, in which he said of Prussia that it was undoubtedly the only one 
of all the states that in its own interest must hail with delight the erection of 
a great republic on the ruins of a monarchy, which through ‘Hhe shameful 
treaty of 1756 had exercised such a powerful check on the perfidious house 
of Austria; doubtless Prussia would soon see that in order to counteract the 
voracious ambition of Bussia it could find a sound balance only ^^in a lasting 
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peace with France, and in a close alliance -with the northern powers which 
are her neighbours. Concerning the attitude to be adopted towards the 
states which were inclined towards peace, he said: While the French nation 
with triumphant and withal generous hand draws the boundaries within which 
it IS her pleasure to be confined, she will reject no offers that are compatible 
with her interests and her dignity, with her tranquillity and with her security. 
Such IS her policy, which rejoices in its nakedness. She will treat with her 
enemies, even as she has fought with them before the eyes of the world, which 
is witness of her just intentions as it has been made witness of her victories. 
To sum up all in a word: at the point where the French nation shall find war 
no longer necessary to avenge insults to her dignity, or to protect herself from 
fresh aggressions dictated by cunning, there alone will she impose bounds on 
her victorious career, there alone will she enjoin peace/^ 

The language of this declaration was inflated, but it was unequivocal, and 
consistent with the power which France undeniably possessed. The invitation 
to Prussia was perfectly comprehensible. But so was the announcement that 
no sacrifice of possessions was to be expected from a power which no one could 
restrain — ^to put it roundly, that to secure peace there was no other way than 
to make a voluntary renunciation of claims to new victories and acquisi- 
tions. 

And so if Prussia determined to make peace with this power, the main and 
essential question was simply — ^What was to be done if, instead of relinquishing 
the German territory on the left of the Ehine, which was now occupied by her 
troops, France decided to cling to iti But it was on this very question that 
the Prussian ministry was silent when on the 8th of December it drew up in- 
structions with which Major-General Count Goltz, the former ambassador in 
Paris, was to proceed to the opening of peace negotiations. Only when these 
were settled did the cabinet minister Von Alvensleben introduce this question 
for debate (on the 9th of December), when he proposed to embrace two con- 
ditions as an offset to the unavoidable consent to this unavoidable demand of 
France: (1) a guarantee of the Polish territory in occupation, and (2) indem- 
nity for the Prussian territory on the left side of the Bhine by removal of the 
spiritual bishoprics. The reply of the minister Count Finckenstein to this 
was, ^^Such a course would be certain to infuriate the king, possibly to such 
an extent that he would refuse to hear any more of the embassy of Count 
Goltz.” And this objection had its effect, as it was bound to have. The 
whole document of the 8th of December was apparently intended less for 
Count Goltz than for the king himself, whose approbation of the whole thing, 
inasmuch as it conflicted immeasurably with his personal inclination, could 
be won only if at least at the beginning he rested in the belief that he could 
have peace not only without sacrifice but even with a great increase of honour 
and reputation. 

Before Goltz arrived at B41e, news had been received by the ministry 
through Harnier, secretary at the embassy, that the committee of public 
safety wished to have an immediate explanation of the king’s intentions, and 
had determined that these should reach Paris through Harnier himself. The 
18th of December, the day of his arrival in Berlin, had not passed when he 
was already provided with instructions for Paris; he reached Pans on the 6th 
of January, 1795, and at the very first conferences in the committee their 
majority confronted him with an unwavering demand ; this was for the whole 
territory left of the Ehine together with Mainz. 

Any excitement, however, that might have been raised in Berlin by this 
demand would ^have been suppressed by the overwhelming news of the con- 
quest of Holland by General Pichegru. The reaction was at once illustrated. 

On the 30th of January, the ambassador Boissy d^ Anglas informed the as- 
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sembly of the peaceable intentions of the committee of public safety, and gave 
stall sharper expression to the programme developed by Merlin on the 4th of 
December, in these words: “ Our previous dangers, the necessity for making 
it impossible for them to recur, the duty which we feel to compensate our fel- 
low citizens for their sacrifice, our honest wish to make the peace solid and 
permanent — ^all this compels us to extend our frontiers, to compose them of 
great rivers, mountains, and the ocean, in order thus to protect ourselves from 
Sie beginning and for a long succession of centuries against every aggression 
and every attack. 

Language of this kind could surprise nobody ; as a matter of fact it contained 
nothing new, and the mcreased sharpness of emphasis with which what had long 
been known was here reiterated was easily explained in view of the triumph in 
Holland. ISTevertheless the Prussian ministers were quite clear as to the sac- 
rifice whiqh must be made if they were not prepared to abandon peace, which 
Prussia was simply neither in a position to do without nor to impose. Only 
in their attitude towards the king was any change to be observed in them, in- 
asmuch as the catastrophe in Holland justified them in exhibiting a frankness 
which had not been timely on the 8th of December. Determined at bottom to 
sacrifice the Rhine territory, they now sought only the most gentle means of 
winning the king to their side, and of saving as much of the honour of the 
state as yet remained to be saved. Before the end of January two points 
were agreed upon at Potsdam: first of aH the negotiations were not to be 
broken ofi on account of the Rhine territory; and secondly, there w’^as to be no 
surrender before the general peace, and even then only at the price of indem- 
mty, 

^ THE TEEATY OF bIlE (1795 A D ) 

B41e was selected as the place for the negotiations ; here Goltz came on tho 
28th of December and Barthelemy on the 12th of January. The negotiations 
were first officially opened on the 22nd of January ; they suffered unexpected 
interruption owing to the illness of Count Goltz, who died on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary: his place was taken by Harmer, who carried on the conference. On 
the 15th of February a despatch from the king was handed to Harmer, in 
which he was requested to demand of Barth61emy a proposal for a draft 
treaty, which he was to follow up at once with a counter draft in case the 
earlier one should be unacceptable. He did not conceal his astonishment over 
the contradiction which was involved by the committee of public safety^s giv- 
ing him assurances for the authority of the king under the solemn assertion of 
its good will, assurances which it could not fulfil without losing its own au- 
thority ; but this is what would happen if, by assigning a portion of his prov- 
inces, he were to afford the precedent for mutilating the territory of the 
empire. The Prussian territory on the left bank of the Rhine could have no 
value for France unless France extended its frontiers altogether to the Rhine. 
But as this general question could be decided only at the general peace, so the 
decision concerning the special question of the Prussian territory must remain 
also undecided for the present. To this wish, which was emphasised very 
loudly on the side of the Prussians, the committee of public safety acceded, 
attempting to solve the difficulty in a draft treaty received by Barth61emy on 
the 11th of March, and constructed as follows: Article 6. The French re- 
public will continue to occupy the territories of Mors, Oleves, and Gelderland 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and these territories will ultimately share the 
lot of the other states of the empire on the left bank of the Rhine, at the con- 
clusion of a general peace between the French Republic and the rest of Ger- 
many. In order tq comply with the wish of the king that a mediator for 
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peace should be duly honoured, it was further added in a ninth article : ^^The 
French Eepublic will accept the good services of the king of Prussia in favour 
of the princes and estates of the empire which should desire to enter imme- 
diately into negotiation with her*^^ 

The text and contents of these two articles now formed the main subject of 
the decisive negotiations with which Freiherr Karl August von Hardenberg 
was occupied from the 28th of February, but which in consequence of the late- 
ness of his arrival in B^le W'ere not commenced before the 19th of March. 
The delay to the conclusion of negotiations now incurred, in spite of the fact 
that Hardenberg was instructed by the min- 
istry to yield to the committee of public 
safety in all important points, was due to 
the fact that Hardenberg thought that by 
an ingenious dilatoriness on the one side and 
by firm conduct on the other he could give 
to the whole business a more favourable turn 
for Prussia. This method, certainly an ar- 
bitrary one, secured him some advantages, 
it IS true, in points of inferior import; but 
ill the main his whole experience confirmed 
for him the observation that Prussia was 
just the element that could not risk a breach, 
because she stood between two fires, and no 
diplomatic skill could withdraw her from 
the necessity for extinguishing one of them 
with all speed. 

In the original draft treaty which was 
signed by both plenipotentiaries on the 5th 
of April, 1796, the mam contention on the 
subject of the Ehine lands was solved by 
giving another construction to the clause 
mentioned above as the Article 5 of the 
public treaty, and adding to it an important 
sub-clause in a secret article contiguous with 
it. 

In the first part of the sentence the words 
^^the French Eepublic will,” were replaced 
by ^^the troops of the French Eeimblic will 
hold in occupation,” and this change de- 
noted that the occupation which before had 
been purely military should still continue to maintain its military character 
until the imperial peace was settled. In place of the second part of the sentence, 
another sentence was introduced which ran: Every final decision regarding 
these provinces is postponed to the general determination of peace between 
France and the German Empire.” Furthermore, in the second of six secret 
contiguous articles, came the following provision: ’^^If at the general determi- 
nation of peace with the empire France keeps the left bank of the Ehine, the 
king will agree with the republic over the indemnity which he shall receive, 
and will accept the guarantee which the republic shall offer to him for the 
indemnity.” 

Such were the provisions of the treaty with regard to the left bank of the 
Ehine ; a public and a secret article dealt with the position of the king of 
Prussia in regard to the imperial states, which were everywhere solicitous for 
peace. This article (the 10th), after expressing readiness to accept the good 
services of the king in the above-mentioned form,, went on to promise ^^a three 
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months^ armistice to those states on the right of the Ehine, for which the king 
of Prussia should use his interest. And the third of the contiguous secret 
articles expressed ^Hhe neutrality of north Germany under the guarantee of 
the king of Prussia, and under* the provision that the states lying within the 
line pf demarcation should withdraw their contingents, and should in no way 
incur the obligation of providing troops against France. Both states prom- 
ised to maintain sufficient forces to protect this neutrality. 

One question only remained open, of which the committee of public safety 
was reminded as soon as it received the draft treaty— What w^ould happen if 
the king of England in his position as elector of Hanover refused to enter the 
agreement for neutrality arranged for north Germany? To this question 
Hardenberg subsequently replied by a note of the 15th of April, in which he 
declared that in this case “the king of Prussia would make it his duty to takp 
the electorate into his safe keeping (^prendre en Mp6t) in order to effect execu- 
tion of the afore-mentioned conditions. Already on the 14th of April the 
convention had received the public treaty with loud enthusiasm for the repub- 
lic, on the 15th the committee accepted the secret articles; no less was the 
satisfaction on the Prussian side. Hardenberg in his despatch to the king 
particularly described the peace as “safe, honourable, and advantageous.^^ 

The peace with Prussia had been preceded on the 9th of February by that 
with Tuscany; and in this same B41e there followed, on the 17th of May, a 
treaty concerning the neutrality of one portion of the German Empire under 
the guarantee of Prussia, and on the 22nd of July, a peace treaty with Spam. 
The committee of public safety and the convention thus met the general wishes 
of the French nation with this peace policy, but this was the only ground on 
which they had the country with them./ 


THE AEEOGAHOE OF EEAHCB. 

During the conferences of peace with Prussia, and even afterwards, in the 
summer <4 1795, as Austria and the Germanic empire appeared equally desir- 
ous for a pacification, both parties agreed to a cessation of arms, and the two 
armies retained their position in front of each other on the opposite banks of 
the Ehine, separated only by the waters of that noble river. This short repose 
was of great benefit to France, for the general scarcity of provisions which pre- 
vailed throughout this year — producing almost a state of famine — ^would otW- 
wise have completely prevented the army from accomplishing any extraor- 
dinary operations. But as the harvest was now safely gathered in, Jourdan, 
on the night of the Gth of September, crossed the Ehine between Duisburg and 
Dusseldorf, which latter town he forthwith invested, and pursuing his im- 
petuous course of victory, drove the Austrians from the banks of the rivers 
Wupper — the commencement of the Prussian line of demarcation — ^the Sieg 
and the Lahn over the Main. Field-Marshal Clerfayt, however, had reas- 
sembled his troops behind the latter river, and he now attacked the French at 
Hochst, near Frankfort, completely routed them, and sent them back over the 
Ehine with the same expedition that they had used in advancing across it ; 
thus Mainz was delivered from its staAe of siege, and Mannheim retaken. The 
summer armistice had reduced the strength and spirit of the republican armies, 
.and their zeal had become considerably diminished. A war conducted on the 
opposite bank of the Ehine was no longer regarded as a war in the cause of 
liberty, and many volunteers of the higher classes had now returned to their 
homes. 

When, in 1796, the jiew order of things had become gradually consolidated 
in France, the directory rosolved to force Austria and the Germanic Empire to 
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conclude a treaty of peace by one general overwhelming invasion* It was 
termined that the armies should, in the ensuing spring, cross to the other side 
of the Ehine and the Alps, and penetrate from every point into the heart of 
Germany. Moreau was to march through Swabia, Jourdan through Fran- 
conia, and a third army was to overrun Italy. In the latter country, the Aus- 
trian troops were commanded by the old general, Beaulieu; in the upper 
Ehine, the old veteran, Wurmser, held the chief command; and in the lower 
Ehine, the general-in-chief was the archduke Charles of Austria ; to the two 
latter armies were united the troops of the imperial states. The war com- 
menced 111 Italy. But there the old and experienced general found himself 
confronted with a young, daring leader, filled with the most gigantic projects, 
who now on this occasion first came forth to develop his marvellous powers 
and indomitable perseverance before the eyes of astonished Europe, " 

The principal object of the policy of Bonaparte and of the French Direc- 
tory, at that period, was, by rousing the ancient feelings of enmity betw^n 
Austria and Prussia, to eternalise the disunion between those two monarchic • 
Bonaparte, after effectuating the peace by means of terror, loaded Austria with 
flattery. He flattered her religious feelings by the moderation of his conduct 
in Italy towards the pope, notwithstanding the disapprobation manifested by 
the genuine French republicans; and her interests, by the offer of Venice in 
compensation for the loss of the ITetherlands, and, making a slight sid.e move- 
ment against that once powerful and still wealthy republic, reduced it at the 
first blow, nay, by mere threats, to submission , so deeply was the ancient 
aristocracy here also fallen. The cession of Venice to the emperor was dis- 
pleasing to the French republicans. They were, however, pacified by the 
delivery of La Fayette, who had been still detained a prisoner in Austria after 
the Treaty of BMe. I^apoleon said in vindication of his policy, I have merely 
lent Venice to the emperor; he will not keep her long.” He moreover grati- 
fied Austria by the extension of her western frontier, so long the object of her 
ambition, by the possession of the archbishopric of Salzburg and of a part of 
Bavaria with the town of Wasserburg. 

The sole object of these concessions was provisionally to dispose Austria in 
favour of France, and to render Prussia’s ancient jealousy of Austria implac- 
able. Hence the secret articles of peace by which France and Austria bound 
themselves not to grant any compensation to Prussia. Prussia was on her 
part, however, resolved not to be the loser, and in the summer of 1797 took 
forcible possession of the imperial free town of ISTuremberg, notwithstanding 
her declaration made just three years previously through Count Soden to the 
Franconian circle, that the king had never harboured the design of seeking a 
compensation at the expense of the empire, whose constitution had ever b^n 
sacred in his eyes! — and to the empire, that he deemed it beneath his dignity 
to refute the reports concerning Prussia’s schemes of aggrandisement, oppres- 
sion, and secularisation. Prussia also extended her possessions in Franconia 
and Westphalia, and Hesse-Cassel imitated her example by the seizure of a 
part of Schaumburg-Lippe. The diet energetically remonstrated, but in vain. 
Pamphlets spoke of the Prussian reunion-chambers opened by i^rdenberg in 
Franconia. An attempt was, however, made to console the circle of Fran- 
conia by depicting the far worse sufferings of that of Swabia under the im- 
perial contributions. The petty estates of the empire stunabled, under these 
circumstances, upon the unfortunate idea that the intercession of the Eussian 
court should be requested for the maintenance of the integrity of the German 
Empire and for that of her constitution— -the intercession of the Eussian court, 
^hich had so lately annihilated Poland! 

Shortly after this (1797) Frederick William II, who had, on his accession 
to the throne, found ^14,500,000 in the treasury, expired, leaving £5,500,000 
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■■ of debts. His son, Frederick 'William HI, abolished the unpopular monopoly 
in tobacco, but retained lus father’s ministers and continued the alliance, so 
pregnant with mischief, with France. This monarch, well-meaning and destined 
to die severest trials, educated by a peevish valetudinarian and ignorant of 
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affairs, was first taugM by bitter experience tlie utter incapacity of tlie men at 
that time at the head of the government, and after, as will be seen, completely 
reforming the court, the government, and the army, surrounded himself with 
men who gloriously delivered Prussia and Germany from all the miseries and 
avenged all the disgrace which it is the historian’s sad office to record. 

Austria, as Prussia had already done by the Treaty of also sacrificed, 
by the Peace of Campo-Pormio, the whole oi the left bank of the Ehine and 
abandoned it to France, the loss thereby suffered by the estates of the empire 
being indemnified by the secularisation of the ecclesiastical property in the 
interior of Germany and by th^ prospect of the seizure of the imperial free 
towns. Mainz was ceded without a blow to Prance. Holland was forgotten. 
The English, under pretext of opposing Prance, destroyed (1797) the last 
^Butch fleet, in the Texel, though not without a heroic and determined resist- 
c^nce on the part of the admirals De Winter and Eeintjes, both of whom were 
li^erely wounded, the latter dying in captivity in England. Holland was, 
fcirmed into a Batavian, Genoa into a Ligurian, Milan with the Veltlin (from 
which the Grisons was severed) into a Cisalpine Eepublic. Intrigues were, 

^ moreover, set on foot for the fprmation of a Eoman and Ifeapolitan Eepublic 
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in Italy and of a Ehenish and Swabian one in Germany, all of which were to 
be subordinate to the mother republic in Fiance. The proclamation of a still- 
born Cisrhemsh Eeioublic (it not having as yet been constituted when it was 
swallowed uj) in the great French Eepublic), m the masterless Lower Ehenish 
provinces in the territory of Treves, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne, under the 
influence of the French Jacobins and soldiery, was, however, all that could at 
first be openly clone. 

At Eastadt, near Baden, where the compensation mentioned in the Treaty 
of Campo-Formio was to be taken into consideration, the terrified estates of 
the empire assembled for the purpose of smr^ the French ambassadors for the 
lenity they had not met with at the hands of Austria and Prussia. The events 
that took place at Eastadt are of a description little calculated to flatter the 
patriotic feelings of the German historian. The soul of the congress was 
Charles Maurice Talleyrand-Perigord, at one time a bishop, at the present 
period minister of the French Eepublic. His colloquy with the German am- 
bassadors resembled that of the fox with the geese, and he attuned their dis- 
cords with truly diabolical art. Whilst holding Austria and Prussia apart, 
instigating them one against the other, flattering both with the friendship of 
the republic and with the prospect of a rich booty by the secularisation of the 
ecclesiastical lands, he encouraged some of the petty states with the hope of 
aggrandisement by an alliance wuth France, and, with cruel contempt, allowed 
others a while to gasp for life before consigning them to destruction. 

The petty princes, moreover, who had been deprived of their territory on 
the other side of the Ehine, demanded lands on this side in compensation ; all 
the petty princes on this side consequently ti-embled lest they should be called 
upon to make compensation, and each endeavoured, by bribing the members 
of the congress, Talleyrand in particular, to render himself an exception. ^ 
The French minister was bribed not by gold alone ; a considerable number of 
ladies gained great notoriety by their liaison with the insolent republican, 
from whom they received nothing, the object for which they sued being sold 
by him sometimes even two or three times. Momus, a satirical production of 
this period, relates numerous instances of crime and folly that are perfectly 
incredible. The avarice manifested by the French throughout the whole of 
the negotiations was only surpassed by the brutality of their language and 
behaviour. Eobert, Bonnier, and Jean de Bry, the dregs of the French na- 
tion, treated the whole of the German Empire on this occasion en camille, 
and, whilst picking the pockets of the Germans, were studiously coarse and 
brutal ; still, the trifling opiDOsition they encountered and the total want of 
spirit in the representatives of the great German Empire, whom it must, in 
fact, have struck them as ridiculous to see thus humbled at their feet, forms 
an ample excuse for their demeanour. 

The weakness displayed by the empire and the increasing disunion between 
Austria and Prussia encouraged the French to further insolence. Not satis- 
fied with garrisoning every fortification on the left bank of the Ehine, they 
boldly attacked, starved to submission, and razed to the ground, during peace 
time, the once impregnable fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, on the right bank of 
the Ehine, op^iosite Coblentz. Not content with completely laying waste the 
Netherlands and Holland, they compelled the Hause towns to grant them a 
loan of 18,000,000 livres. Lubeck refused, but Hamburg and Bremen, more 
nearly threatened and hopeless of aid from Prussia, were constrained to satisfy 
the deihands of the French brigands. In the Netherlands, the German faction 
once more rose in open insurrection; in 1798, the young men, infuriated by 
the conscription and by their enrolment into French regiments, flew to arms, 
and torrents of blood shed in the struggle, in which they were unaided 
by tfleir German brethren, before they were again reduced to snbmissioru 
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The English also landed at Ostend, but for the sole purpose of destroying the 
duices of the canal at Brugge. 

The French divided the beautiful Ehenish provinces, yielded to them al- 
most -without a blow by Germany, into four departments. Each individual 
was a citizen, free and equal, idl ecclesiastical establishments were aban- 
doned to plunder, the churches alone excepted, they being still granted as 
places of worship to believers, notwithstanding the contempt and ridicule into 
which the clergy had fallen. The monasteries were closed. The peasantry, 
more particularly in Treves, nevertheless still manifested great attachment to 
popery. Guilds and corporations were also abolished. The introduction of 
the ancient German oral law formerly in use throughout the empire, the insti- 
tution of trial by jury, which, to the disgrace of Germany, the Ehenish 
princes, after the lapse of a thousand years, learned from their Gallic foe, were 
great and signal benefits. 

Liberty, equality, and justice were, at that period, in all other respects, 
mere fictions. The most arbitrary rule in reality existed, and the new prov- 
inces were systematically drained by taxes of every description, as, for in- 
stance, register, stamp, patent, window, door, and land taxes: there was also 
a tax upon furniture and upon luxuries of every sort; a poll-tax, a percentage 
on the whole assessment, etc. ; besides extortion, confiscation, and forced sales. 
And woe to the new citizen of the great French Eepublic if he failed in pay- 
ing more servile homage to its officers, from the prefect down to the lowest 
underling, than had ever been exacted by the princes! Such was the liberty 
bestowed by republican France I Thus were her promises fulfilled I The Ger- 
man illuminati were fearfully undeceived, particularly on perceiving how 
completely their hopes of universally revolutionising Germany were frustrated 
by the Treaty of B^le. The French, who had proclaimed liberty to all the 
nations of the earth, now offered it for sale. The French character was in 
every respect the same as during the reign of Louis XIY. The only principle 
to which they remained ever faithful was that of robbery. Switzerland was 
now in her turn attacked, and vengeance thus overtook every province that 
had severed itself from the empire, and every part of the once magnificent 
empire of Germany was miserably punished for its want of unity. 


NEW PHASES OP PRUSSIAN NEUTRALITY 

Let US now review the change produced in the general position of the Prus- 
sian state by the French occupation of Hanover. Prussia had some years 
before opposed the advance of the French both in the Netherlands and on the 
Ehine by the' principle of neutrality and demarcation; and by preventing 
further invasions, notwithstanding her friendly relations with the French, had 
thus succeeded in gaining for herself a high reputation. Under the leadership 
of Prussia a new system was formed, by means of which the north of Germany 
was not only made secure, but also united internally more than ever before. 
An armed power, at the head of which stood the duke of Brunswick, was 
formed out of the contingents of the north German states, and standing as it 
did in the midst of the contending armies, this power possessed no small weight 
and maintained the authority of the Prussian crown. At the same time the 
continual strife of the other powers had a favourable effect on north German 
commerce and on the prosperity of the Prussian people. This system included 
Poland, the coasts of the Baltic Sea, and especially those of the North Sea, and 
contributed to the formation of a certain unity between foreign territories and 
the ‘Prussian state. The temptation which had existed for a moment to take 
an active part in the conflicte of the second coalition was due to a desire to 
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secure the position already gained through the liberation of Holland and a 
consequent affiliation with it ; there was no thought, however, of interfering 
in the determination of the great European questions, and the danger of being 
entangled in hostilities, the issue of which could not be foreseen, acted as a 
restraint from even that very limited beginning. Prussia remained true to the 
system of peace and neutrality. This, however, was possible only so long as 
a certain equilibrium was maintained among the belligerent powers and the 
prospect of peace between them still remained. 

But things were bound to take a different course after the peace negotiations 
at Amiens had proved unsuccessful and the war between England and Prance 
assumed a position so prominent as to put every other question into the shade, 
and after the friendly relations that had for some time existed between Alex- 
ander and Bonaparte had also ceased. Then came the occupation of Hanover 
by the French, which was an act of hostility directed against England, but 
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from which Germany, and especially Prussia, suffered most. Those old coali- 
tions directed against France had lost their value in consequence of the Treaty 
of Lun6ville, which had given promise of a universal peace ; but at the same 
moment the French had, under another pretext, taken the most violent meas- 
ure conceivable against Prussia — ^the mihtary occupation of a considerable ter- 
ritory in north Germany. At the same time the naval war between the two 
powers reacted on the foreign commerce of Prussia; the whole system adopted 
for the last ten years was shaken in its foundations. 

For some time it seemed that it would be possible to conclude with Prance 
an alliance, which would safeguard the interests of Prussia. Bonaparte him- 
self had been the first to create this impression by offering Prussia his alliance. 
This was certainly no hypocritical pretence on his part. He has himself stated 
his reasons for it: England might possibly again form a coalition with Aus- 
tria, and he therefore wished to be allied with Prussia against Austria and 
England. But the question whether Prussia could enter into such an alliance 
was one demanding the most serious consideration. The minister Lombard 
was sent to Brussels, where Bonaparte was at that time, with the view of as- 
certaining from the sovereign himself, and not from one of his ministers, how 
far he was serious in consenting to peace and friendship ; and it was no inten- 
tional deception on the part of Bonaparte, when he tried his best to convince 
Lombard of his peaceful and friendly, intentions towards Prussia. In this he 
succeeded only too weU. BQs intentions towards Prussia were dictated by the 
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general political conditions, and were part of a general plan for tlie conduct 
of tlie war against England, which had caused Bonaparte to disregard all pre^ 
Tious alliances. 

The idea of an alliance with France had once more called forth the feeling 
of independence. The hope of a possible resistance of the empire had not 
been given up m Germany, however limited the chief of the empire might be. 
The opinion existed that federalism was not at all a bad constitution for inter- 
nal peace and development ; both aristocracy and anarchy might be thus re- 
sisted and the free cities might become happy republics. Publications were 
issued and conferences held where these ideas were more precisely defined. 

It was precisely in the first consul that Hardenberg perceived the most 
dangerous opponent. While accepting the fedeialist system, Hardenberg had 
in view the possibility of giving to the German Empire a suitable constitution. 
Eased upon a federative system, this constitution would leave every prince 
and every proprietor in possession of his property and outward splendour, 
while everything pertaining to the general defence and external relations 
would have to depend solely upon the initiative of the two chiefs of the fed- 
eration, who would be invested with the necessary authority and provided with 
the means for its execution in accordance with the laws and aims of the fed- 
eration. It was the greatest German question that had now come more to the 
surface: whether room should be made for the influence of Prance, who now, 
more than ever, had taken up the old idea of control over Germany, or 
whether it would still be possible to bring about the union of the states of the 
empire with the two chief German powers and thus uphold German indepen- 
dence. The question, however, was not considered in all its comprehensive- 
ness. 

Before anything else was done those negotiations between Prussia and 
Prance were continued, whose aim it was to prevent the Pranco-Bnglish war 
from spreading over German territory. With regard to north German ajffairs 
an approximate understanding had been reached. Hanover was to remain, 
indeed, in the possession of France, but the first consul declared that he would 
keep it only with a view to exacting compensation at the conclusion of peace. 
He promised to evacuate Cuxhaven and Eitzebuttel, but no English vessel was 
to be allowed on the Weser and the Elbe. Prussia’s insistence that Prance 
should not overstep the boundary fixed at Lun6ville was for the present of 
very little moment, as she had accepted the occupatibn of Hanover by the 
French, though with limited power. Bonaparte, on the other hand, demanded 
that Prussia should recognise the state of Italy as it appeared at this moment, 
after the new French seizures of territory. Prussia had recognised the changes 
made by Bonaparte in Cisalpinia, Tuscany, and Genoa, because Russia had 
recognised them. The political position of King Frederick William IH was 
conditioned upon an understanding between Russia and France. After seme 
time, however, since the dijBferences between England and Prance which pre- 
ceded the breach of the Peace of Amiens, misunderstandings had also arisen 
between Russia and France. 

In accordance with his plan of attacking England wherever he could, the 
first consul had taken possession of Hanover and of the Weser and the Elbe; 
it was also for the same reason that he extended his arbitrary rule over the 
Abruzzi Mountains and Calabria, for he thought that otherwise he would 
have to fear the influence of England by way of Malta. But this occupation 
stood in direct opposition to the last agreements with Russia, which took 
Naples under her protection. Russia refused to allow the further existence of 
the ambiguity concerning Sardinia contained in the article of the agreement, 
since Boimparte had refused the English any consideration on that island. 
Not only did Russia now demand the integrity of Naples, but also the recon*. 
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stitution and independence of Sardinia. The chancellor Woronzoff declared, in 
contradiction even to an expression of the emperor, that the affairs of the 
republic of the Seven United Islands [the Ionian Islands] were properly an 
affair of Eussia. Russian troops and ships were kept there. The first consul, 
on the other hand, laid claim to the dominion ot the coasts of Naples and 
Sicily. 

THE POHTE 

An important element in the diplomacy of the times was formed by the 
relations to the Porte, which gradually began to side with France, although 
the latter had visited the Porte with such hostilities as might have caused her 
destruction. It is necessary for us to refer briefly to these relations, since 
they entered, in spite of their remoteness, within the purview of Prussian 
politics to a considerable extent. The first consul had succeeded in conclud- 
ing a separate treaty with the Porte (June 25th, 1802), whilst the impre^ion 
prevailed that the Turkish peace should form only a jiart of the general paci- 
fication. This caused xll-feeling in England and increased the strain in her 
relations with Prance. In the treaty the two powers, France and Turkey, 
guaranteed each other their respective possessions. The Porte consented, not 
because she was sure of France but because she distrusted the other ]>owers 
more. 

The king of Prussia, who had acted the part of conciliator between France 
and the Porte to the satisfaction of both parties, was now invited by Bonaparte 
to guarantee on his part the integrity of the Porte. The Prussian court per- 
ceived in this a demonstration against those powers by which Turkey could be 
threatened: England, Austria, and especially Russia. The Prussian court 
therefore refused to accede to this guarantee. 

The home and foreign interests of the Ottoman Empire were now inter- 
twined. The English took the part of the mamelukes m Egypt, whom the 
Porte wished to destroy. The Russians maintained active commercial rela- 
tions with the Greeks of the Archipelago. Great sensation was caused when 
Sebastopol was declared a military port, and a military connection was estab- 
lished between the Crimea and the Ionian Islands, where the Russian fleet con- 
tinually remained. The French ambassador at Constantinople called the 
attention of the Prussian ambassador to the fact that the growing influence of 
Russia might easily lead to territorial extension of its power. It was supposed 
that Alexander [who had succeeded the emperor Paul in 1801 alnd had clear- 
ly stated that he would follow in the footsteps of Catherine II] also meant to 
follow her policy with regard to Turkey and the establishment of Russian 
empire in the Orient. The position taken np by Russia was pointed out. 
to the Prussian ambassador as threatening the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. 

When, therefore, Prussia was now invited to guarantee this integrity, it 
was not a question of mere formality ; she was required to declare herself for 
France also in the decisive points of general policy. As matters stood, it 
would in fact have meant a demonstration against Russia, an action which 
was beyond the intentions of the Prussian cabinet. Far from being drawn 
upon such a course, Haugwitz gave his attention only to the regulation of 
affairs in north Germany, which the presence of the French in Hanover had 
brought to considerable tension. He wished, as he said, to prevent injury to 
the prosperity of Prussia and the security of her neighbours to result from this 
occupation. It was with the same intention that Lombard had asked in Brus- 
sels for the evacuation of Cuxhaven and for the re-establishment of free navi- 
gation at the mouths of the German rivers. The first consul had refused to 
grant this request: he demanded a closer alliance with Prussia for that pur 
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pose^ as he wished to have a free hand on the Continent in his enterprises 
against England. Count Haugwitz thought he could not accept this proposal 
without the participation of Eussia. 

What he wanted was an alliance with Eussia on the one side and with 
Prance on the other. Then he would be in a position to put a stop to all 
future usurpations of Bonaparte. Eussia, however, refused, and accordingly 
nothing remained for Prussia but to initiate separate negotiations with Prance. 
She then proposed to limit her guarantee to the maintenance of peace in the 
German Empire, provided that the French troops were withdrawn from Ger- 
many. The first consul would not hear of a guarantee limited to Germany, 
for that would only serve to guard Austria in case she attacked him. He 
discussed this point with Lucchesini for two houi's; he wanted Prussia’s gen- 
eral guarantee, no matter whether this were called alliance or not: Prance 
would be content to leave an army of only six thousand men in Hanover, the 
sole object of her occupation being to be able, in the event of peace, to offer 
that country as a compensation. his conversation with Lucchesini he made 
some more intimations, in consequence of which Prussia proposed a conven- 
tion, in which she would consent to a general guarantee, while Prance must 
promise not to overstep the boundaries fixed at Lun6ville ; should one of the 
two powers be attacked by a third they would assist each other. Prance 
would also have to limit her troops in Hanover to six thousand men and " 
evacuate Cuxhaven and the river mouths. 

Prussia thought she had made the last step towards an understanding by 
this proposition, and was the more sure of its acceptance as the conditions had 
all been previously proiiosed by Bonaparte himself. The answer soon showed 
how completely mistaken this view was. The first consul now accepted noth- 
ing more than the evacuation of Cuxhaven. He renewed however the propo- 
sition of an alliance, by which Austrm would be immediately threatened. He 
next demanded the immediate execution of the territorial guarantees, which 
hsLd not yet been acknowledged by Austria. Prussia replied that stipulations 
of this kind would involve her in a war which she was trying to avoid, espe- 
cially since Prance herself had been silent a whole year in presence of the 
attitude assumed by Austria. To proceed against her, the participation of 
the other mediator was also necessary. The first consul would not yield a 
step. He demanded that the guarantees should also include the militai’y occu- 
pations which had been executed in Italy since the breach with England, 
With regard to the north, the first consul stipulated that he should have in 
Hanover an army of twenty -five thousand men, which might be increased in 
case of necessity to fifty thousand. 

It is hardly probable that he counted upon the acceptance of these condi- 
tions, by which Prussia would have yielded to his plans in every possible re- 
spect, as concerned both southern Europe and the Orient. Moreover, Prussia 
alone would have to participate in the execution of the German territorial 
changes, and would be at the same time threatened by an increased army in 
Hanover. The origin of the differences between Prance and Prussia must be 
sought in these demands, since all other causes had been overcome. It must 
not be supposed that the attitude adopted by Bonaparte was in compliance 
with the ideas of the French nation. The latter had supported the first con- 
sul with all its power and helped him to establish at the Channel such an army 
as had perhaps never before been seen. It is certainly a mistake to ascribe 
these exertions to the influence of the government, which thought only of de- 
fending a personal cause. The enthusiasm was, on the contrary, natural and 
well grounded; the bishops, just re-established, encouraged it; the revolu- 
tionary and the clerical parties were united in this great purpose. It was a 
rivalry of voluntary efforts and offers for the war against England. But when 
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it had gone so far that Bonaparte saw round his banner half a million soldiers, 
among whom he had time to establish a military discipline according to his 
own ideas, he considered himself the master of Europe. 


FEEDERICK mLEIAM IS PUZZLED 

Bonaparte had believed that he needed the assistance of others ; now he 
thought he could dispense with it. His negotiations were of a threatening 
nature and he brooked no contradiction. It had been said that Prussia ought 
to have joined this superior power and shared with it the domination of the 
world. But then she would have arrayed herself not only against England 
but also against Bussia and Austria. A daring adventurer could perhaps 
have entered upon such a scheme with the resolve to withdraw when a suitable 
occasion arose ; but a king, and especially such a king as Frederick William 
III, could not have acted thus. He had identified himself with the system of 
neutrality and peace. He was far from aiming at a usurpation of power in 
Germany or from falling out with Austria, much less with Eussia— to whose 
emperor he felt himself attached by the bonds of personal friendship. Al- 
though little authentic information has come down to us about his meeting 
with the Eussian emperor at Memel in June, 1802, there is not the least doubt 
that a personal relation of mutual confidence, which assumed the character of 
a friendship, was established between them — an unusual thing with indepen- 
dent rulers. 

At this moment everything depended upon the identity of the relations of 
Eussia and'Prussia towards France. The agreement arrived at between France 
and Prussia concerning Prussian compensation was at that time accepted by 
Alexander, who had himself participated in the system adopted in Germany. 
In Berlin the continued understanding of the three powers had been dreamed 
of. How different were the circumstances now! To the Prussian cabinet 
France made propositions which were directed against Eussia as well as 
against Austria, and which at the same time were entirely opposed to the sys- 
tem of maintaining the balance of power adopted by the Mng. Yet Frederick 
William III did not feel himself strong enough to break off the negotiations; 
he considered it necessary to assure himself beforehand of the consent at least 
of the Eussian emperor. 

Alexander had once said to the king that he might always count upon him. 
In case of necessity. The king wrote now that he wanted his good advice, 
adding that it was his wish that he should never have to ask more than that: 
he foresaw however the case when he would have to do it, as the words clearly 
indicate. To drive the French out of Hanover would now be an undertaking 
that would lead to still greater misfortunes. However, should Bonaparte, 
deceived in his hopes of tying the politics of Prussia to his own, try to revenge 
himself directly or indirectly on Prussia, how far could he, the king, count in 
such an emergency upon the assistance of Eussia and her allies 1 He would 
have no misgivings as to the destinies of Prussia, if he knew they were united 
with those of Eussia; he could rely more upon the word of the emperor than 
upon solemn treaties. 

The emperor replied to this on the 16th of March. He made no conceal- 
ment in his letter of the fact that he did not approve of the policy which Prus- 
sia had hitherto adopted. He avoided, however, giving proper advice. It 
was a case in which each could take counsel only with himself. He remicrks, 
however, that the honour and the true interests of Prussia were on the one 
side, on the other was the reproach, which she would have to make against 
herself, of havmg furthered the universal monarchy of a man who was not at 
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all worthy ^of it, and of having can^d her own ruin — the ruin of the Prussian 
monarchy. He does not promise unconditional assistance ; but he says that 
should the king take up the cause of Europe and her independence, he would 
immediately place himself on the side of Prussia. In such a noble struggle 
Eussia could not leave Prussia alone. 


NEGOTIATIONS ASE BEOKEN OFF 

< It was thereupon definitely decided in Berlin to break off the negotiations 
hitherto conducted with France, and to be satisfied with a general friendly 
relation. This was notified by way of a formal declaration to the French am- 
bassador, Laforest (April 3rd, 1804). Lucchesini was blamed for having ever 
accepted the French propositions. The king emphasised his expectations, 
which his consistent attitude and the former declarations of Bonaparte en- 
titled him to entertain, that France would neither increase her troops in Han- 
over nor molest those princes who took no part in the present war. The king 
on his part pledged his word not to listen to proposals nor to form any plans 
by which France could be troubled. 

Thus ended the negotiations about a Franco-Prussian alliance. Bona- 
parte’s intentions became e^udent; for the purposes which he had in view he 
wished the alliance to be permanent and free from any limitation. If Prussia 
refused the alliance, it was not only out of consideration for Eussia but also 
for the sake of Austria and Germany, and the interests of Prussia in particu- 
lar. The king declared that if he accepted it he could not justify it before his 
own subjects. On the 8th of April this transaction with the French ambassa- 
dor, which amounted to a complete rupture of all negotiations hitherto enter- 
tained, was made known to Eussia.^*- , 


THE THIRD COALITION, AND PRUSSIAN NEUTRALITY 

On May 18th, 1804, Fapoleon Bonaparte was elected emperor of the French, 
and thus, in the eleventh year of the republic, his imperial throne was erected 
upon the ruins of the royal and legitimate dynasty ; nevertheless, his ambition 
was not yet satisfied. Immediately afterwards, he changed the Cisalpine Ee- 
pnblic into a kingdom, and created himself king of Italy ; and as a proof of 
his moderation, as he said, he appointed his stepson, Eugdne de Beauhafnais, 
viceroy of Italy. Parma, Piacenza, and Gnastalla were now altogether united 
with France, as was the Ligurian Eepnblic. All these changes were contrary 
to the treaty of peace concluded at Lun4viUe, and gave great offence to Aus- 
tria, who found sympathy in the emperor Alexander of Enssia, now so much 
exasperated by the-execntion of the4nke d’Enghien — shortly before effected by 
the cruelty of Bonaparte — and feeling himself called upon to aid in the protec- 
tion of Europe. Accordingly these two powers now came forward and made 
known to William Pitt, the prime minister, their wish — by him long desired 
— to renew their alliance with England against France. A coalition was im- 
mediately entered into by these three governments, to which Sweden was 
added ; and, according to their plan of war, the French power was to be at- » 
tacked at every point—in Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and in France itself. 
Fapoleon, however, overthrew this design, in his usual way, and by the 
celerity of his movements was enabled to anticipate the allies in all their oper- 
ations, and was already in advance of them when and where least expected. 
Since 1803 he had stationed nearly the whole of his army along the northern 
of France, in order to operate as a check upon England, where, indeed. 
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he contemplated making a landing, Iffow, however, the troops received 
marching orders; suddenly abandoning their present quarters, they proceeded 
by hasty marches to the Ehiiie, which they speedily crossed, and forced the 
princes of south Germany to form an alliance with Prance : whilst the Aus- 
trian army, now under the command of General Mack, remained completely 
inactive in its quarters near TJlm. 

General Mack, otherwise an efficient leader, was on this occasion entirely 
deserted by his good fortune, and evinced a total want of resolution and judg- 
ment; for, imagining the enemy would advance upon him direct from the side 
of Swabia, he quietly awaited his coming. On his right flank he had at com- 
mand the Pranconian territories belonging to the king of Prussia, who took 
no share in the war; and he accordingly considered himself completely cov- 
ered in that quarter. Such a bulwark, however, furnished but a poor means 
of defence in front of an army led on by ISTapoleon. Bernadette, Marmont, 
and the Bavarians, disregarding the neuti^ty of Prussia, very soon advanced 
direct through Franconia towards the Danube, and attacking the Austrian 
general in the rear cut him off from all communication with Austria. Sur- 
prised and stupefied, he, after a sanguinary battle, threw himself into TJIm, 
where, instead of forcing for himself a p^age with his sword through the 
very centre of his enemies, as any other brave and determined spirit would 
have done, he surrendered himself prisoner, together with the whole of his 
army, on the 17th of October, 1805. Uapoleon, after this first part* of the 
campaign, during which he had almost annihilated eighty thousand men, sent 
to the senate in Paris forty standards he had taken, saying that they were a 
present from the children to their fathers. 

The French army marched on without any obstacle to the capital of Aus- 
tria, and took possession of it on the 11th of ISTovember, 1805. The Bnssians 
and Austrians had retreated to Moravia, and on the 2nd of December the 
allied and the French armies stood front to front near Austerlitz, resolved to 
hazard a decisive engagement. The battle, called by Napoleon the three em- 
perors’ battle,” commenced on a beautifully sunbright, frosty morning. The 
allies, however, were not well supplied with leaders, and their movements, 
therefore, were not made in the best order; in addition to which they were 
unacquainted with the strength and position of the French army, whence the 
Eussiandine of battle was very soon broken through, and, in spite of all their 
bravery, the troops were put to rout. The left wing sought to save themselves 
by crossing a frozen lake, but Napoleon ordered the artillery to play upon the 
ice, which speedily dissolved and immersed all the fugitives within the deep 
waters of the lake, where they perished. 

Nevertheless this victory was not so easily gained, nor would its results 
have been so decisive had not the emperor Francis, in his anxiety for his sub- 
jects, hastened to conclude a peace. He demanded, for this purpose, a rather 
premature conference with Napoleon in the mill of Saroschitz, for on the fol- 
lowing day a body of twelve thousand Eussians arrived to reinforce the army, 
which had now rallied. In addition to this the archduke Ferdinand had col- 
lected an army of twenty thousand men in Bohemia and completely routed 
the Bavarians, taking possession of the whole country; Hungary was arming 
everywhere ; Archduke Charles was now marching from Italy with his victo- 
rious army to the aid of his country, and would arrive in a few days to deliv- 
er Vienna and harass the enemy’s rear; whilst the Eussians and English had 
now landed at Naples, and the Bussian, Swedish, and English troops had 
already entered Hanover; finally, however, which was more important than 
all this, the Prussian troops were now assembling in order to revenge them- 
selves for the violation of their territory of Ansbach. Nevertheless the em- 
peror of Austria, in Ms anxiety for peace, signed a treaty for a suspension of 
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anas. The misfortunes of his country were a source of great pain to him, and 
he flattered himself with the hope that a peace, purchased as it must be from 
such an enemy at such heavy sacrifices, might still be rendered permanent ; as 
;if sacrifices, however great, could ever satiate N'apoleon’s inordinate love of 
conquest ! 

The Prussian ambassador. Count von Haugwitz, who had been deputed by 
his government to prescribe either the terms of peace or to declare war, found 
himself placed in a very embarrassing position after the resolution expressed 
by Austria, and, under the circumstances, he deemed it most prudent, instead 
of giving vent to menaces as instructed by his sovereign, to adopt a more 
moderate and pacific style of language. The French, when they discovered 
this, declared that they could not but praise the wisdom shown by the Prus- 
sian government, which had never possessed a more faithful and disinterested 
friend than France, although at the same time the French nation was wholly 
independent of every other, and that fifty thousand enemies more in the war 
would have tended only to prolong it a little longer. 

The Prussian ambassador ought to have given the right interpretation to 
this language, and, feeling the dignity of his country wounded thereby, he was 
bound forthwith and on the spot to make known the resolution he conveyed 
from his government, especially as Austria had not yet signed the treaty — a 
resolution which, six months afterwards, his king was forced to carry into 
execution. Austria, had she seen that Prussia was really in earnest, would 
without doubt have preferred even a continuation of the war to a disgraceful 
peace. Instead of this, however, Haugwitz, without even possessing the nec- 
essary power, signed the Treaty of Vienna by which Prussia gave up the prov- 
ince of Ansbach to Bavaria, Cleves and Neuch&tel to France, receiving in 
exchange Hanover, to which England by no means renounced her claim. 
Thus JTapoleon strewed the seeds of division between Prussia and England, 
well knowing that if united those two powers must be too formidable for him. 

Five days aftei the drawing up of the treaty it was signed by Austria, at 
Pressburg, on thd 25th of December, 1805 ; and by this peace, the terms of 
which were more severe than any hitherto made, Austria lost one thousand 
square miles of territory and three millions of subjects, constituting her most 
valuable possessions. The Tyrol, — ever faithful, and having especially shown 
its attachment to the house of Austria in the last war, — Burgau, Eichstadt, a 
portion of Passau, Vorarlberg, together with other lands in eastern Austria, 
were ceded to Bavaria; what Austria possessed in Swabia was given up to 
Wurtemberg and Baden, and the Venetian states were yielded to Italy. In 
compensation for all this Austria received but a trifling indemnification — Salz- 
bui’g ; the electoral prince of Salzburg being forced to leave that territory, 
which he had only recently received, and accept Wurzburg, which Bavaria 
renounced. All these countries with their inhabitants were treated like so 
much merchandise, passing from the hands of one into those of another, ac- 
cording to the state of the market. Such were the principles of the despotic 
conqueror, by which he sought to eradicate all love and attachment towards 
the ancient hereditary princes of the empire, and thus, by destroying all na- 
tional patriotic feeling, to reduce the subject to a complete state of submis- 
sion, alive only to the mortifying conviction of the service he had to render to 
whatever master he was placed under — whether native or foreign, of to-day 
or yesterday — whom he was born only to obey. 

In order to complete the ruin of the Germanic Empire the electors of Ba- 
varia and Wurtemberg were created kings, and they as well as the elector of 
Baden were granted the uncontrolled government, or rather — ^to use the fa- 
vourite expression of that period— the sovereignty of their lands. The em- 
peror himself renounced all claim to the exercise of supreme power over their 
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states, and thus the empire by this act paved the way for its eventual dissolu- 
tion ; and the storm gathered more and more fiercely, until it finally burst 
forth 111 all its fui*y, producing those sad effects which sealed the doom of 
Germany.^ The brother-in-law of the emperor, Joachim Murat, received the 
duchies of Cleves and Eerg on the Ehine, the former having been ceded by 
Prussia, and the latter by Bavaria for Ansbach ; and to Alexander Berthier, 
who was the emperor^s confidential adviser, was allotted the principality of 
Westphalia. 


THE CONEEDEBATIOIS; OF THE EHESTE (1806 A D ) 

It was in the middle of this eventful year that the last blow was inflicted 
upon the constitution of the Germanic Empire; its dissolution, which already 
existed in fact, was now clearly and definitely confirmed. On the 12th of 
July a Ehenish league was formed, by which the kings of Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg, the arch-chancellor of the empire (the elector of Mainz), the elector 
of Baden, the landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the duke of Berg (the last 
four as grand dukes), together with the princes of li^assau and Hohenzoilern 
and other petty princes and nobles, separated themselves from the imperial 
alliance and acknowledged the emperor of Prance as the protector of their 
confederation. He commanded the right of naming the prince primate of the 
league, who presided at the assembly ; of deciding upon the question of war 
and peace, and fixing the contingent to be furnished, so that each war of 
France must become a war of the Confederation of the Ehine, its members 
thus being forced to take up arms in her cause, even against their compatriots 
of Germany. By such sacrifices, the princes obtained unlimited authority 
without being dependent upon any tribunal to which their subjects in ease of 
necessity might appeal, and without being bound to adopt any ameliorated 
measures of government. On all these points, the resolutions of the confed- 
eration were clear and precise; but in all the rest, everything was obscure and 
equivocal, in order that the protector’s will might operate with all the effect 
of a law. 

The emperor of Germany, laying aside the degraded crown of the ancient 
empire, more than a thousand years after Charlemagne had j)laced it upon his 
own head, declared himself, on the 6th of August, 1806, hereditary emperor 
of Austria. What protection, however, Germany had to expect from her new 
self-made guardian, when compared with that afforded her by the house of 
Austria, was immediately shown. For, at the very moment when the French 
envoy, Bacher, renewed the assurance that France would never extend her 
frontiers beyond the Ehine, the fortress of Wesel was arbitrarily taken posses- 
sion of by the French and chosen as the headquarters of the 75th division of 
their army. 


PEUSSIA MAEES WAR ON NAPOLEON (1806 AD) 

The hostile designs contemplated by the formation of the Confederation of 
the Ehine were directed against Prussia as well as Austria; for both powers 
beheld those who had remained their natural allies during the existence of the 
imperial government, now changed into enemies, ready to declare their hostil- 
ity towards them at the first outbreak with France. I7apoleon had up to this 
moment tantalised the king of Prussia with the prospect of being able to form, 
under his protection, a confederation in the north, embracing the whole of 
that portion of Germany, after the model of that of the Ehine ; now, however, 
such a confederation was completely repudiated, and even the restoration of 
Hanover to England was not withheld by France. Everything, indeed,, was 
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done to mortify Prossia and to make it evident that the French emperor was 
resolved not to endure the existence of any independent nation other than his 
own. At length the indignant king felt himself called upon to protect his 
country against further insult and humiliation from the hands of the insolent 
invader, and in this determination he was supported by the voice of his army 
and the nation throughout. Accordingly he demanded that France should 
withdraw her troops from Germany, that she should no longer oppose the for- 
mation of a northern confederation, and that Wesel should at once be evacu- 
ated by the French troops. Compliance with these demands having been re- 
fused, Prussia forthwith declared war. 

When he received this declaration l^Tapoleon said that his heart grieved to 
see that the genius of evil swayed continually, and ever frustrated his plans 
for the promotion of the peace of Europe and the happiness of his contempo- 
raries. He now assembled his armies, which were all ready for action, in 
Frahce and Swabia, and he advanced with rapid marches towards the Thurin- 
gian forest. On the north side of this forest was posted the grand Prussian 
army under the orders of the duke of Brunswick, an intrepid but old soldier 
of seventy-two years of age, whose principal officers were in a state of disun- 
ion. Only a very small portion of the Prussian army had taken any share in 
the war of the Eevolution, and thus been enabled to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the lightning-like celerity of movement now practised by the 
French armies in all their operations; the majority had abandoned them- 
selves to ease and indifference durmg the long peace of three and forty years, 
and the fact that the outward form of the institutions of Frederick the Great 
still existed made their continued reliance upon themselves the more danger- 
ous. ISTot that either courage or capacity was wanting in many individuals, 
but they were altogether without that energetic genius so necessary to unite 
the whole- Thence they were forced to realise, what indeed the most pusil- 
lanimous among them could never have thought possible, that, as in the wars 
of the ancient world, one unlucky day may decide the fate of a kingdom. 

On the 10th of October, Prince Ludwig of Prussia, the king’s cousin, in 
his impetuous, waiiike ardour imprudently engaged the enemy in an unequal 
contest near Saalfeld, and was mortally wounded on the spot. This unfortu- 
nate affair laid open for the French the entire route of the Saale, and advanc- 
ing now with a superior force they surrounded the left flank of the Prussian 
army and cut off all communication with Saxony ; hence, on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, Davout was already in possession of I^aumburg. The supplies of the 
Prussians were lost, reducing the whole army to a state of the greatest want 
and unavoidably producing depression and disorganisation; and in this condi- 
tion the troops were called upon to fight, with the Saale and the Elbe in front 
of them: thus the army was vanquished even before the battle. 

From Jena to Tilsit (^1806-1807 

A portion of the Prussian army was at Auersladt, under the command of 
the duke of Brunswick; and the other, under the orders of the prince of Ho- 
henlohe, was stationed at Jena and Yierzehnheiligen ; but thiy acted entirely 
independently of each other ; and they were accordingly attacked and defeated 
on the same day. Marshal Davout fought at AuerstMt and IS’apoleon at Jena. 
The duke of Brunswick, at the very commencement of the battle, was killed by 
a cannon-ball ; his death disarranged 43 he plan of the battle and threw the 
army into confusion. The desperate courage of a few scattered regiments 
could neither compensate for the want of the co-operation of the army as a 
whole nor effect a general restoration of confidence. Being surrounded, the 
Prussians retreated in the direction of Weimar, whore they hoped to find 
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themselves reinforced by the corps under the command of the prince of Hohen- 
lohe, not being aware that his army had met a similar fate at the same mo- 
ment. They were, however, very soon undeceived ; for the disorder was so 
general in both armies that in the course of the night, whilst the one army 
was retreating in all haste from Auerstadt to Weimar, it met a portion of the 
other which was in full flight from Weimar to Auerstadt. 

Ten days after the battle of Jena IN'apoleon marched into Berlin itself ; and 
in less than six weeks from the commencement of the war he had already ad- 
vanced as far as the Vistula and made himself master of nearly the entire king- 
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dom, containing nearly nine millions of inhabitants and numerous fortified 
towns — the fruits of a single battle in which an army which had hitherto main- 
tained its character as the most distinguished body of troojis in Europe was 
completely annihilated. 

This speedy conquest of the Prussian states — a conquest far beyond the 
expectations even of the emperor himself — ^had completely banished from the 
heart of the conqueror every feeling of moderation, and only served to excite 
within his ambitious soul a greater desire for unlimited dominion. Encour- 
aged by his success, he declared in Berlin that he would never give up that 
city until he had compelled a general peace; and it was from the same city 
that he issued the decree of the 21st of Ifovember, 1806, against the English, 
by which the British Isles were declared in a state of blockade, British manu- 
factures were excluded from all the continental ports, all British property on 
the Continent and vessels that had only even touched on the shores of Albion 
were to be seized. This unheard-of system [known as the continental system] 
might have crushed the commercial prosperity of England ; but the results, as 
it turned out, were more injurious to the Continent. For England, now tak- 
ing possession of all the colonies of Europe, cultivated their soil with great 
care and industry, and instead of importing the timber for the construction of 
her ships from the north of Europe, suppSed herself therewith from Canada 
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and Ireland; Europe itself found its commerce languisli and sink, and 

althougli its industry furnished many articles which it would otherwise have 
imported from England, it could not compensate for the loss of irs commerce 
on the seas. 

The remains of the Prussian army under Enlkreuth and Lestocq, ren- 
dered wiser by the bitter experience of the last few months and made into a 
more select and organised body of troops, formed a junction with the Eus- 
sians, who now entered once more the field of* battle. After several skir- 
mishes in Poland, all w’lthout any important results, the two armies, amount- 
ing to nearly two hundred thousand men, again met in Prussia, and on the 7th 
and 8th of February, 1807, during the most severe frost and amidst a contin- 
uous fall of snow, they fought another sanguinary battle at Eylau, near K6- 
nigsberg. The Slite of the French guard were here completely annihilated and 
the battle still remained undecided. The Eussians fought with the most de- 
termined and unshaken courage, and the Prussians under the orders of Le- 
stocq, arriving just in time to the aid of the right wing which was hard pressed, 
bravely repulsed the final attack of the French with complete success. Both 
armies maintained the field, each claiming the victory ; the advantage, how- 
ever, was on the side of the allies, and it was generally believed that a fresh 
attack on the third day must force the French to make a retreat. But Bennig- 
sen, the Eiissian general, did not hold himself bound to exact from his army, 
already so much fatigued, such superhuman efforts, and he therefore retired 
to Konigsberg. The French likewise withdrew to their old position on the 
Passarge, and an uninterrupted cessation of hostilities was preserved for the 
space of four months, during which the two armies strengthened their forces 
as much as possible ; whilst, meantime, this ove^fwhelniing burden of vSeveral 
huiidred thousand foreign troops dispersed all over her kingdom inflicted upon 
ill-fated Prussia incalculable suffering and distress. 

Napoleon, during this interval, hastened, with all possible activity, to lay 
siege to Dantzic ; this strong fortification was commanded by Geneial Kalk- 
reuth, and was bravely defended by him, until, finding all communication 
with the sea cut off, by which he was deprived of all hopes of relief, he was 
forced to a surrender on the 24th of May, although upon honourable terms of 
caiijtulalion. The Eussians and Prussians, after having neglected to avail 
themselves of the former favourable and decisive moment, now advanced and 
attacked the French intrenchments on the Passarge. They fought with the 
greatest bravery, but the enemy having been reinforced by the thirty thousand 
men who had just returned from the sifege of Dantzic, and being likewise well 
protected by their strong intrenchments, they repulsed the allies, and were 
now, in their turn, enabled to act upon the offensive. A succession of severe 
and obstinate fights took place from the 5th to the 14th of June, on which doy 
the decisive battle of Friedland was fought. This haid-contested action lasted 
from the dawn of day to the middle of night. The Eussians fought wuth great 
bravery, and the advantage was decidedly on their side ; but in their elation they 
neglected to exercise that caution which should always be observed, even by a 
conqueror. Thus, towards the afternoon, th^ divisions under Ney and Victor, 
together with Bonaparte^s guard, marched into the field, and the fate of this 
sanguinary day was at once decided ; the Eussians were overthrown on all 
sides, and retreating across the river Alle they fell back upon their own fron- 
tiers and gained the* river Niemen. On the 19th of June Napoleon took and 
entered Tilsit, the last of the Prussian towns, and on the 16th of the same 
month his army took possession of Konigsberg. 

A conference now took place between the emperors of France and Enssia, 
on a raft erected on the river Niemen, at which a peace was speedily agreed 
upon, the dismemberment of Prussia was decided, and a compact for mutual 
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support in the relations of Europe was concluded for a fixed period. STapo- 
leou, always so happy in the emiiloynient of cunning and specious language, 
of which he was a perfect master, succeeded this time, likewise, in persuading 
the emperor Alexander that his sole object was the pacification of the Conti- 
nent; whilst all his plans were uniquely directed towards protecting the coasts 
against the insolent arrogance of the English nation and to secure eyentually 
the free dominion of the seas. He then pretended that his chief desire was to 
form a bond of lasting friendship with Eussia, in order that, both united, they 
might be enabled to establish the prosperity and happiness of Europe, inas- 
much as then, without their concurrence, no war could arise. 

Accordingly, in this peace, Cattaro, Eagusa, and the Seven Islands (of the • 
Ionian seas) were given up to France by Eussia, who received in return, as 
compensation, large tracts of land, together with four hundred thousand sub- 
jects belonging to Prussian Poland; whilst Frederick William, who was 
scarcely able to call any part of his kingdom his own, was forced to submit to 
the most degrading and painful sacrifices, and ceded eventually the moiety of 
his possessions with five million subjects, including, amongst the rest, the 
city of Dantzic, which was now declared a free city, and the Polish territory, 
which was changed into a grand duchy of Warsaw, of which the king of Sax- 
ony was chosen grand duke. Thus Fredenek Augustus, who had declared 
himself a neutral power three days after the battle of Jena, and soon after- 
wards joined in alliance with France, was now king of Saxony and a member 
of the confederation of the Ehine. 

In addition to all this, Prussia lost the whole of her territories between 
the Elbe and the Ehine, the greater part of which Bonaparte converted into a 
new kingdom, Westphalia, which he gave to his youngest brother, Jerome; 
to which he added a portion of Hanover, the duchy of Brunswick, because its 
duke had been leader of the Prussian army, and the principality of Hesse- 
Oassel. Thus the terrible ban was now at once pronounced and executed 
against the house of Hesse, namely, that it should cease to reign, for having, 
as he said, always shown itself inimical to France, and for having further, in 
this war with Prussia, maintained so equivocal a position. Such was termed 
the neutrality which Hesse had so strictly observed of her own accord through 
the war. The entire country was forthwith invaded and conquered, and the 
elector driven from his capital and made a fugitive; whilst the new king, a 
complete stranger, entered its gates in triumph followed by a train of French 
officials, and, to the shame of Germany, mounted the throne of this ancient 
princely family, the descendants of the Saxons and Chatti. 

King Frederick William was now left with only a small portion of his 
states and Ins subjects, yet in the latter he found himself surrounded by a firm 
and devoted body of men ; whilst he had the additional gratification of know- 
ing that at least three of his fortified cities in Prussia, Kolberg, Graudenz, and 
Pillau, bravely refused to accept terms of surrender from the enemy, and that 
two others in Silesia, Kosel and Glatz, likewise maintained a successful de- 
fence. Graudenz was commanded by a veteran, General Courbi&re, who, 
when summoned to surrender by the French who represented to him that the 
king had now lost his kingdom and had crossed the Memen, replied: Well, 
then, I will be king in Graudenz.” 

The king had placed Kolberg under the command of Colonel Gneisenau, 
well assured beforehand that in him he sent a pillar of strength to that city. 
In addition to this, a free corps of light hussars had been formed in the neigh- 
bourhood, under the sanction of the king, by a heroic young officer, Lieutenant 
Schill, assisted by others of equally daring character, which continually har- 
assed and fell upon the enemy^s troops everywhere around.® Slight balm this, 
however, for the wounds of humiliated, almost annihilated, Prussia. 
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QUEEH LUISE 

la this dark hour of Prussian history no one showed greater steadfastness 
and devotion than the beautiful queen Luise who had taken a prominent part 
in the negotiations for peace, and had endeavoured, though in vain, to induce 
Napoleon to moderate his demands. Even now, almost a century after her 
death, the enthusiasm of the admiration she roused in her contemi^oraries still 
survives to an extraordinary degree, and with a freshness of which the hosts 
of spring dowers annually displayed around her statue in the Thiergarten of 
f Berlui, on the anniversary of her birth, are alike the type and the witness.^ 

The princess Luise of Mecklenburg was the daughter of the duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, who was governor for the king of England in Hanover; and 
in Hanover Luise was born in 1776. She was only in her sixth year (1782) 
when she lost her mother. Later on her father quitted the English service 
and went to Darmstadt, where Luise was handed over for further education 
and instruction to her grandmother, Marie Luise Albertine, widow of Princ6 
George William of Darmstadt. In the spring of the year 1793 Luise and her 
sister Priederike on their way back to Darmstadt from Hildburghausen canie 
to Prankfort, which King Prederick William 11 with the crown prince and 
Prince Ludwig had made their winter quarters during the Prench campaign. 
The sisters, in accordance with their own desire, were presented to the Prussian 
king and in the evening wished to continue their journey to Darmstadt, but 
remained because the king tad invited them to dinner. At the moment of 
Luise’s entrance Prederick William III, without suspecting that this was his 
first meeting with his future wife, was enchanted with her beauty. This im- 
pression was increased on a nearer acquaintance, and on the 24th of April, 
1793, the betrothal of the two princesses to the two Prussian princes took 
place. The marriage ceremony was performed at Berlin on the following 
CSiristmas Eve. 

Ooncernmg the extraordinary beauty of Queen Luise there is but one opin- 
ion amongst her contemporaries. It was a beauty of expression, which is 
more enchanting than that of the features. She had speaking eyes, which 
betrayed the keenest feeling and the most susceptible imagination. This live- 
liness of feeling and fancy lent her her whole charm. She was one of those 
women by whom all other women as well as all men are irresistibly bewitched. 
Goethe, master in the description of female beauty and grace, saw the two 
princesses in the tram of the grand duke of Weimar on the 29th of May, 1793, 
iu the camp at the siege of Mainz, and records the following recollection : 

Penned in my tent, I conld watch the ladies closely and unseen as they went 
upland down, passing close by, and truly these two young princesses must be 
regarded as heavenly appearances whose impression on me as well as on others 
will never fade.? 

In Queen Luise, the purely human was blended with the noble and the 
princely to an extent winch is rare; she was not only a woman who won all 
hearts by tbe graciousness of her nature, but she was also complete mistress of 
the art of reprisentaiion [qr of impressing others by a royal demeanour] and in 
this was most successful in aiding the king. The king cared little for effect — 
it was opposed to his natural inclination; he was sparing of words, generally 
expressing himself as shortly as possible, and employed a disjointed manner 
of speech, using only the most necessary syllables. The queen was conse- 
quently left to do the honours of the court, and she knew how to fulfil this 
duty in the most dignified fashion. 

On a clear, fresh winter morning, Sunday the 22nd of December, 1793, the 
queen, then seventeen years old, made as crown princess her f qrmal entry into 
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Berlin with full display. The impression which Luise made, from the mo- 
ment when she was drawn through the crowds of people surging through the 
gaily decorated streets of the capital, surpassed all expectations; it wasin-> 
creased at the nuptial ceremony where, in the spacious apartments near the 
Eittersaal, all classes of the people were admitted; and it was maintained in 
its full strength until her death in the year 1810. Queen Luise won for her- 
self a popularity such as has been the portion of few queens. Everything was 
a source of happiness to her ingenuous and artless nature, and it won for her 
a sympathy and love which ever remained fresh in the hearts of all classes. 
It was her happy family life which especially brought her near to the people 
and its family life. 

Queen Luise as a Political Influence 

In the war of 1806 the most energetic person in the Prussian headquarters 
was Queen Luise. At Erfurt, Gentz had a conversation with her which lasted 
three quarters of an hour. She said to him: ^^God knows I have never been 
consulted on public affairs nor have ever striven to that end. If I had been 
asked I would— I confess it openly — have voted for war, for I believed that it 
was necessary. But I was firmly convinced that the great means of salvation 
lay only in the closest union of all those who can be found who boast of the 
German name. I always regarded the aid of Russia as a last resource. The 
queen spoke with iirecision, independence, and energy which would have 
been marvellous in a man ; and yet through all she showed herself so full of 
deep feeling that no one could forget for a moment that it was a woman^s 
courage to which admiration was to be paid. 

Until the day before the battle of Jena, Luise remained at the king’s side 
both in the headquarters at Erfurt and during his stay in Weimar. She drove 
with him in a closed carriage followed by twenty others, amongst the troops, 
cannon, and gun-carriages. Not until the battle day did she quit the army. 
During the negotiations at Tilsit (June, 1807) Luise presented herself in that 
town that s6e might if possible ameliorate the fate of Prussia. Talleyrand 
had dreaded her arrival and had endeavoured to prevent it. Even Napoleon 
was affected by the queen’s graciousness and hastened the conclusion of the 
peace m order that the regard with which Luise inspired# him might not induce 
him, in spite of himself, to show a leniency which he judged to be impolitic. 

Again at Erfurt (in 1808) Luise made an attempt to persuade Napoleon to 
restore at least Magdeburg. She appeared before Napoleon in Erfurt, peti- 
tioning him, so she said, not as queen but as the mother of her people. Napo- 
leon sent her by way of an unfavourable answer the map of Silesia encircled 
by a golden chain to which was attached a golden heart. 

The cruel misfortune which Prussia passed through was the bridge to a 
glorious revival ; the royal family, crushed by the blows of fate, learned to see 
with their own eyes. By bitter experience they won the conviction that the 
foundations on which the Prussian state had supported itself were rotten to 
the core, and that a thorough renovation had become indispensable. 

Queen Luise wrote from Konigsberg to her father : It becomes clearer and 
clearer to me that everything must have happened as it did. The divine fore- 
sight is unmistakably introducing new conditions into the world, and a 
new order of things is to be brought about, for the old has outlived its day. 
We have reposed on the laurels of Frederick the Great, who, the master of 
a new century, created a new epoch. We have not progressed with it, and it 
has consequently outstripped us. We can learn much from him. It were a 
crime to say, God is with the French emperor; but he is manifestly an instru- 
ment in the hand of the Almighty to bury out of sight the old order, which 
has no further purpose. I do not believe that the emperor Napoleon Bona- 
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perte IB firm and secure on -wliat at present is so dazzling a tfirone. Only 
truth and justice are steadfiist and at rest; he is politic, that is eunuiiig, 
and he guides himself, not according to the eternal laws but according to cir- 
cumstances as they are just now. Consequently he stains his rule \^ith much 
injustice. He is blinded by his good fortune and he thinks he can do any- 
thing. Thus he is wholly without moderation, and he who cannot observe 
self-restraint loses his balance and falls. I believe steadfastly in God and 
therefore also in a moral ordering of the world. This I do not see in the 
reign of violence, and so I entertain the hope that better days will succeed 
the present evil ones.^^ 

Queen Luise died without having seen the morning of freedom. On a visit 
to her father at Strelitz she was suddenly seized with an illness, and died at 
the castle of Hohenzieritz on the 19th of July, 1810, at the early age of thirty- 
five years. The corpse was taken for burial to the cathedral of Berlin and 
then to Oharlottenburg, on the 23rd of December, the sixteenth anniversary 
of her entry into Berlin. But this melancholy death was also to contribute 
to the restoration of Prussia. The hatred against Napoleon, ^^the evil princi- 
ple as the queen had called him, and against the French domination was aug- 
mented by this event to an incredible degree. The people firmly believed that 
grief over that domination had broken the queen’s heart, and pilgrimages 
were made to her grave at Oharlottenburg as to the grave of a saint, 


SOHARNHOEST AITD HIS COLLABORATORS 

Scharnhorst had long been recognised as the first writer on military topics 
and the best scholar among German officers, and in addition to this he had 
acquired, during a lifetime of vicissitudes, a vast fund of practical experience. 
He had been through every branch of the service ; he had held appointments 
on the staff and in institutions for military training. At the outset of his 
professional studies, in the mihtary academy at Wilhelmstein, he had made 
tile acquaintance of the famous little model corps which that able old com- 
mander, Count Wilhelm of Buckeburg, had formed of all the young men ca- 
pable of bearing arms in his little dominions. Afterwards, as a Hanoverian 
officer on the Netherlands theatre of war, he had become intimately acquaint- 
ed With the English army, which retained more of the old mercenary character 
than any other European force. 

He had taken the field against the raw levies of the republic and against 
the well-drilled conscript army of Napoleon, and in the war of 1806 he had 
been near enough to the chief command to perceive clearly the defects of the 
army Frederick had created and the ultimate causes of its overthrow. The 
stiff, soldierly bearing which the king liked to see in his officers w^as foreign 
to the temperament of the simple low-Saxon. He used to go about plainly, 
almost carelessly dressed, his head bent, his dreamy vision turned inwards 
upon his own thoughts. His hair fell in disorder over his forehead, his 
speech was soft and slow. In Hanover he might often be seen tapping in per- 
son at the bakers’ doors, and then contentedly sitting down with his wife and 
children to an out-door supper under the trees of the Ellenriede. Such he 
was all his life, simple and unostentatious in all things. The simple direct- 
ness of thought and expression in his private correspondence recall the men 
of antiquity ; in his writings the substance is everything, the form nothing to 
him. And yet the superiority of a powerful, creative, and absolutely inde- 
pendent intellect, and the nobility of a moral character free from any taint of 
selfishness, invested this homely man with a charm of natural majesty, which 
repelled base souls and slowly and surely attracted the noble. His daughter, 
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Counter Julie Dohna, owed everything to her early- widowed father, and she 
was styled a queen among women and received into the highest society as into 
her rightful sphere. 

The general’s calm temper made him more acceptable to the king than 
Stein with his exciting and excitable spirit; he admitted no other counsellor 
to so close an intimacy. And Scharuhorst repaid the confidence of his royal 
friend wuth an unbounded devotion ; he would have felt it base to remember 
past errors at such a time; he admired the unhappy monarch’s fortitude, nor 
did his loyalty ever falter, even when the impatient patriotism of many of his 
fi lends made them distrustful of so discreet a prince. A genuine low-German 
in spirit, nature had made him modest, silent, and reserved, so much so that 
praise seemed to him almost an affront, and an endearing epithet a desecration 
of friendship. Then experience had brought him by a rough road, ever 
through hostile ranks: in Hanover the plebeian had to combat the jealousy of 
the nobles; in Prussia the progressive leader had to wrestle with the opinion- 
ativeness of the generals of the old school. And now, when the confidence of 
the king and the unanimous voice of the army had placed him at the head of 
military affairs, for five long years he had to ply the plotter’s darkling trade, 
and arm for the struggle for liberty under the eyes of the foe. Thus he learned 
to command every word and look, and the simple-minded man who disdained 
to resort to artifice for his own advantage became for his country’s sake a 
master of the arts of dissimulation, skilled m the ways of men, subtle, inscru- 
table, His rapid searching glance read the new-comer’s thoughts in his eyes, 
and if it were a question of keeping the king’s counsel he would lure friend 
and foe by shadowy hints on a false scent Among the officers the saying 
went that his mind was as full of wrinkles as his face; he put them in mmd 
of that William of Orange, who, in like case, had wanly and silently made 
ready for war with the empire of Spain. Like the prince of Orange, too, 
Scliarahorst carried deep in his inmost soul the hero’s strong passion and de- 
light in battle, and by these qualities he had won in the late war the friendship 
of Bhicher, himself a man of deeds. He did not know what fear was ; he 
would uot know how madly panic may work after a defeat ; in courts-martial 
his sentence was ever the sternest ; he was merciless to cowardice and treach- 
ery. Probably no one tasted the bitterness of the times with such fiery keen- 
ness as did this silent man ; day and night he was tortured by the thought of 
his country’s shame. All men approached him with deference, for they in- 
stinctively felt that he carriea the future of the army in his brain. 

Of the men who seconded him in the work of army reorganisation, four 
became, as it were, his spiritual heirs, each receiving a x>ortion of the great 
endowments of their chief — ^the heaven born commanders, Giieisenan and 
Grolman, Boyen the organiser, and Clausewxtz the scholar ; four men of one 
spirit with Scharuhorst, poor, simple, hardy, serving the cause without a 
thought of self ; for all their outspokenness genuinely modest at heart, as is 
natural to able soldiers. For the solitary labours of the artist or scholar may 
easily lead a man away into vanity, while the soldier acts only as a member of 
a vast whole, and has no power to show what is in him unless inscrutable 
destiny lead him at the right hour to the right spot. Gneisenan, over-modest, 
speaks of himself as a pygmy in comparison with the giant Scharuhorst. He 
lacked the solid erudition of his chief, and, like many men of action, he felt 
the gaps in his knowledge as defects in his intelligence. On the other hand, 
he possessed a far greater measure of the inspiring confidence of heroic na- 
tures, the joyous fatalism which makes a great general. How proudly and 
confidently did he spread his sails when, after the vagaries of a passionate 
youth and the protracted dreary calm of subaltern employment, he reached 
the high' seas of life. He set about any task that fortune designed him, with a 
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liappy levity ; as an infantry officer lie nnhesitatingly undertook the command 
of engineers and the snpenntendence of fortifications. While Scharnhorst 
was deliberately weighing the penis of the coming day, Gneisenau^s soul was 
on fire with eager anticipation of the hour of revolt, and he made even fools 
gladly welcome if only they would lend a hand in the great conspiracy. 

Grolmau was a kindred spirit, high-souled, clear-headed, and joyous ; made 
to delight in the dm of battle and boldly to seize the advantage of the fleeting 
moment, but destined to undergo the hardship of a soldier’s lot and ne\er to 
take the foremost place. 

The one who in manner bore most resemblance to his chief was Boyen, a 
grave, reserved man from east Prussia, who had sat at the feet of Kant and 
Krause, and as a poet had participated eagerly in the literary activity of the 
new age. Fiery eyes under bushy brows alone betrayed the impetuous daring 
that slumbered in the breast of the simple, taciturn man. In his quiet fashion 
he worked out and perfected Scharnhorst’s ideas of organisation, and after 
the wars it was he who gave the new national army its permanent constitu- 
tion. 

Lastly, Carl von Olausewitz, the youngest of this group of friends, was 
beyond the rest Scharnhorst’s intimate and disciple, profoundly versed in the 
modern scientific theories of warfare with which the latter occupied himself. 
These Yon Olausewitz subsequently elaborated on his own account, and insured 
for the art of war a place among political sciences by a series of works which 
in literary style far surpass Scharnhorst’s own writings. A man of iiowerful 
* scientific mind, a master of historical analysis, he was perhaps too critical and 
reflective to grasp the flying chance of battle as boldly as Gneiseiian; yet he 
was by no means a mere bookworm, but a capable and valiant soldier, mark- 
ing the turmoil of life with intelligent observation. He had been a prisoner 
of war, and at this time had just returned from sharing the captivity of Prince 
Augustus. In France his love for the youthful sincerity and vigour of the 
German race had risen to the pitch of enthusiasm, and he had brought home 
the firm conviction that at bottom the French were as iinwarhke a people as 
In the old times of the Huguenot wars, when they had trembled before the 
German Landsquenets and Beiires. How should the ingrained character of a 
people change in ten years — or how should the vanquished of a hundi'ed fights 
rule permanently over an armed Germany? 


THIS UEORGANISATIOJSr OF THE ARMY 

Such were the resources with which the king undertook the work of resto- 
ration. The whole army was reconstructed. Of the old army of Frederick 
there remained only six brigades — ^two from Silesia, two from east Prussia, 
one apiece from Pomerania and Brandenburg. And this was the sheet-anchor 
of the hopes of Germany. The cue was dropped; the troops were supplied 
with more suitable weapons and clothing; evolutions on parade gave place 
to the strenuous labour of service in the field. Fresh stores of all sorts had to 
be laid in, for Napoleon’s marshals had carried out the work of plunder so 
thoroughly that at one time the gunnery practice of the Silesian artillery had 
to he postponed for months for lack of ammunition. A commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the conduct of each individual officer, and the guilty 
apd the suspect were ruthlessly dismissed. 

The fundamental idea of all the reforms was that henceforth the army 
should be the nation in arms, a national force to which every man capable of 
bearing arms should belong. Eecruiting was abolished, the enlistment of for- 
eigners forbidden, and only a few volunteers of German blood were admitted. 
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The new articles of war and the order that regulated military pmushmeiits 
began with the statement that m future all German subjects, even young men 
of the upper classes, were to serve as private soldiers, and based on this dec- 
laration the necessity for milder treatment of the rank and file. All thinking 
officers were at one on the undesirability of the old exemptions from military 
service. The principle of a universal obligation to act on the defensive had 
been advocated, even before the war, by Boyen, Lossau, and other officers, 
and maturely considered by the king ; during the ill-starred campaign it had 
silently gained ground, and by this time it was plain to all intelligent soldiers 
that if the unequal struggle were to be resumed it could be done only by call- 
ing the whole strength of the nation to arms. 

Immediately after the conclusion of peace Blucher had .begged his friend 
Scharnhorst to “take thought for a national army; no one must be exempted 
— ^it must be a disgrace to a man not to have served. From his captivity 
Prince Augustus sent a project for the reconstruction of the army, in which 
the universal duty of acting on the defensive stood forth conspicuously as the 
guiding principle. But Scharnhorst knew what most of his contemporaries 
had quite forgotten, namely, that this would be a mere revival of the ancient 
Prussian principle. He remmded the king that his ancestor, Frederick Wil- 
liam I, had been the first European ruler to introduce universal conscription, 
that in old times this principle had made Prussia great, and that it had been 
merely borrowed by France and Austria. 'Eow it seemed desirable to return 
to the old Prussian system and make short work of the abuse of exemption; 
by this means alone was it possible to create a standing army and to maintain 
it permanently at the same level. Scharnhorst began his draft scheme for 
the formation of an army reserve in almost the exact words of the old soldier- 
king: “All dwellers in the state are born defenders of the same/'® 

THE ADMINISTBATIOlSr OP STEIN; THE EMANOIPATINa EHIOT. 

But the reforms did not stop with the efforts of Scharnhorst, About the 
king gathered other valiant, loyai, and great-souled men, Humboldt, STiebubr, 
Stagemann, Boyen, Morgenbesser, Schon — ^who can tell all their names? 
Well may we say of them what was said of the soldiers of the Prussian army 
of liberation by a gallant contemporary: “It was a grand time, when a hand- 
ful of noble men j oined in noble .fellowship by God's good providence and the 
inspiration of their own hearts, for the purpose of saving and liberating their 
country." 

By these virtues of lofty self-denial and patriotism the new Prussia was 
built up. They first gave room for the active exercise of that knowledge, 
which, but for them, would have served only to nourish disaffection and acri- 
monious strife; they employed the progressive impulses of the young men, so 
long kept in check by the dead weight of circumstances and the mechanical 
traditions of public life, in behalf of that devotion to duty which had been 
aroused by the teaching of Kant, and stirred that moral indignation against 
abuses taught by Fichte. A saviour was found in Freiherr vom Stein; those 
who gathered about him found in him thcfir leader, their centre of agreement. 
His fearless hand at the helm set the drifting ship of Prussia on a new course ; 
his aim was, through Prussia to save Germany. He fiirst taught Prussia, then 
at tlie lowest point of humiliation, to look far beyond the old dynastic and 
cabinet policy, to one that should be national and German. Annihilated as a 
power, she began to lay afresh her foundations as a state. He first taught the 
people of Prussia to feel that they were a nation — that they were Oqrmau. 
Wi& him began that great metamorphosis of all the internal affairs of the 
state which we may style the ftet attempt to combine civil liberty, such lib- 
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erty as England had preserved, with the political energy generated by the 
French Revolution, or, to speak more exactly, to supplement the sovereign 
authority of the throne by the political enfranchisement of the people ; to con- 
ceive and outwardly realise the state in the truth of its moral function, and 

upon this foundation to base its historic 
significance.*? 

The name of Stein will forever be most 
closely linked in the public mind with the 
publication on October 9th, 1807 — five 
days after he had been intrusted by Fred- 
erick William with the post of chief min- 
ister— of the edict of emancipation, of 
which Seeley,® Stein’s great biographer, 
truly says that it was ^^the most compre- 
hensive measure ever passed in Prussia, 
affecting every class and the whole frame- 
work of society.’^ As a matter of fact, 
as Seeley points out, the edict was not the 
work of Stein, nor was he even the origina- 
tor of the reforms therein enacted. “The 
popular mind,^’ says Seeley, “attributes to 
the unassisted intelligence and will of a 
single author what was necessarily the 
joint work of many. Stein has obtained 
a popular fame to which he has little 
right, but which partly compensates for much unjust neglect. While his 
real life and actions have been little known, he has gained a sort of legen- 
dary reputation, and has been credited with all the judgment, technical 
skill, and wisdom implied in the framing of a law which has revolutionised a 
country. His admirers need not hesitate for a moment to disown for him 
all such ungrounded pretensions. Before the emancipation edict reached his 
hands it was almost complete, and we may distinguish two agents by which it 
had been made so.^’ These two agents were first, the Zeitgeist (The Spirit of 
the Age), by which Seeley designates the sum of influence of the humanitarian 
and economic writers of the eighteenth century; and secondly, and more 
directly, the Immediate Commission of state councillors appointed in the pie- 
ceding April, and including such eminent statesmen and jurists as Schon, 
Stagemann, and Yiebuhr. But although the edict as published was largely 
the result of thei!r deliberations, Stein’s part in the actual achievement of the 
reforms was certainly not less than theirs. In addition to an important 
alteration in the phraseology of the edict, which extended its provisions to all 
the provinces of Prussia, Stein more than any other man was responsible for 
its actual promulgation. Seeley compares his share in the passage of the edict 
to that of Lord Grey in England in the passage of the Reform Bill, for just as 
Lord Grey had to convince a parliament and a people, so Stein had to inspire 
with courage a king and his councillors.® Wlien Hardenberg and Altenstein 
and the commission recommended these reforms, they did so with the knowl- 
edge that Stein was at hand to carry them out. Hardenberg’s recommenda- 
tion proceeded avowedly upon the assumption that Stein was to be minister, 
and we cannot even be sure that he would himself have had the courage to 
attempt what he felt sure Stein would not shrink from. Much more may we 
doubt whether the king would have borne the weight of such responsibility 
unsupported, or supported by a common minister.® In a word, says 
Seeley, this is peculiarly an instance where we must not confound the re- 
forming legislator with the jurist and parliamentary draftsman. In this 
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transition of Prussia the inyentiveness, or originality, or technical sMll of 
Schon and his colleagues is not so much to be honoured as the massive cour- 
age of a man like Stein, “that moves freely under responsibility and lightens 
the burden of responsibility for all around. 

But the edict of October 9th, 1807, was far more than an emancipating 
edict Its aim was indeed threefold. Isot only did it abolish personal serf- 
dom in the Prussian monarchy, but it removed the principal restrictions that 
interfered with the free traffic in land, “the abolition of caste in land,’' as 
Seeley calls it, and furthermore, and not by any means of least importance, it 
granted to every noble, citizen, and peasant, the right of free choice oi occu- 
pation. These last two provisions, Seeley says without exaggeration, were a 
sort of Magna Charta to the Prussians. 

Stein's ministry lasted little more than a year. In this period, he co- 
operated zealously with Scharnhorst in the reconstruction of the army, insti- 
"tuted extensive financial and administrative reforms, and prepared the way 
for a complete reorganisation of the political framework of the Prussian states 
on a largely representative basis. “ 

In August, 1808, an article on the text of an intercepted letter written by 
Stein to Prince von Wittgenstein — in w'-hich he spoke of the disaffection that 
grew from day to day in Germany, of combinations in Hesse and Westphalia, 
and of the plans of 1807, which might now be revived — appeared in the 3Io7ii- 
ieur and concluded with the words: “The king of Prussia is to be pitied for 
having ministers distinguished equally for clumsiness and perversity.” By 
the end of l^ovember, and before ISTapoleon’s notorious proscription appeared 
with the phrase, ^^LenommS Stein vmdant exciter de$ troubles en Allemagne^^^ 
Stein had sent in his resignation, after publishing a statement of the main 
principles of his political administration in the Sendschreibmg an die obersie 
Yerwcdtungsbekbrde Freussens vom November, 1808 [Letter addressed to 
the supreme administrative body of Prussia on JTovember 24th, 1808], 
which became famous under the title of his “political testament.” An 
interval of a year and a half elapsed before Ifapoleon, after once more con- 
quering Austria, assented to the appointment of Hardenberg to the office of 
chancellor, and on the 6th of June, 1810, the latter undertook the direction of 
the state. 

HAEDEiraEEG- AS CHANOELLOB (1810 A.n ) 

Men may say that he continued to guide it in the spirit of Stein, but how 
should he, a skiKul diplomatist of the old school, a master of finance and ad- 
ministration, a cultivated and fastidious man of the world, walk in the same 
ways as the harsh, energetic, intellectual giant, filled with the pride and wrath 
of patriotism % Both of these men, if we may trust those who knew them well, 
exercised a singular fascination over those about them — Stein by the force of 
a strong character of moral grandeur and beauty together with the inspiring 
power of great ideas ; Hardenberg by the charm of real kindliness, the tran- 
quillity and gentleness of his cheerful glance, his confidence in the best possi- 
ble management, the greatest possible advancement. No doubt many of their 
measures presented a certain analogy, but they arose from completely different 
views of human affairs, of principles, and of purposes. Hardenberg, we may 
freely confess, was in all things inclined to the purely rationalistic and ad- 
ministrative conception of the state, which was the source of so many con- 
temporary experiments both in Germany and beyond it ; only, being of a less 
imperious temper than Montgelas for instance, and by nature cautious and 
forbearing, he gave way to anything that did not run directly coxmter to him 
and respected everything which could be made to serve his own schemes, or 
more correctly speaking to meet the demands of circumstances as they arose* 
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He never set himself in sharp opposition to the spirit which Stem had 
awakened m Prussia, and of which he was the representative ; on the con^ 
trary he kept on good terms with it and made use of it. And on the other 
hand it might be argued that all the divergencies from Stem^s policy intro- 
duced by Hardenberg w^ere concessions to the needs of the moment, sacrifices 
for the sake of speedier attainment of the great end all men had in view ; that 
the salvation of the Prussian name was due to Hardenberg’s superior prudence, 
while Stein’s inconsiderate violence might possibly have hurried it to irre- 
trievable rum; that Hardenberg rather supplemented than superseded Stem, 
by resolutely enlarging on the forms of civil liberty and administrative or- 
ganisation for which Stem had prepared the wa^". But what he accomplished 
in this respect, though of great and vital importance, was merely an imitation 
of what had already been accomplished elsewhere ; while something quite dif- 
ferent, new, and prophetic was involved in the very elements of Stein’s policy 
—nothing less indeed than the first lucid glimpse of the great vocation in which 
Prussia was to find scope for her energies and aims tor her future ; a lesson 
she will never unlearn nor need to learn again. 

The thing to be done was to bring the civil liberty of England and the po- 
litical energy to which the Ee volution had given birth into positive combina- 
tion. Of the peoples of the British Empire, how few had a share m the gov- 
ernment, how many ^4n pitiable dissonance” were the subjects of joint-stock 
companies, oppressed on account of their religious opinions — mere slaves! 
Again, the Eevolution had pronounced sentence of death on class differences, 
had fused the people into a homogeneous mass, and proclaimed its sovereign- 
ty; but while the French imagined that the character of the state and the 
guarantee of its political soundness were to be sought for mechanically by the 
division of power. Prance had merely shaken off the autocracy of the legisla- 
tive authority to fall under that of the executive, and under the one as under 
the other remained destitute of civil liberty and of any moral existence apart 
from the state. 

How should it be with Prussia? ^^The thing to be done,” says the Letter, 
is to put an end to the discord which prevails amongst the people, to abolish 
the internecine strife of class against class which is the source of our unhap- 
piness, and to secure by law the possibility that every man may freely devel- 
op his powers in a moral direction, and in this fashion compel the people to 
love their king and country with a love which will gladly sacrifice life and 
living for their sake.”-? 


THE EFFORTS OF SCHILL AND BRUNSWICK (1809 AD.) 

Although Prussial had left Austria unsuccoured during the war of 1809, 
many of her subjects were animated by a desire to aid their Austrian breth- 
ren. Schill, unable to restrain his impetuosity, quitted Berlin on the 28th of 
April for that purpose, with his regiment of hussars. His conduct, although 
condemned by a sentence of the court-martial, was universally applauded. 
Dornberg, an officer of the guard of Jerome, king of Westphalia, revolted 
simultaneously in Hesse, but was betrayed by a false friend at the moment in , 
which Jerome’s person was to have been seized, and was compelled to fly for 
his life. Schill merely advanced as far as Wittenberg and Halberstadt, was 
again driven northwards to Wismar, and finally to Stralsund, by the superior 
forces of Westphalia and Holland. In a bloody street fight at Stralsund he 
split the head of General Carteret, the Dutch commander, and was himseK 
killed by a cannon-ball. Thus fell this young hero, true to his motto, Better 
a terrible end than endless terror,” The Dutch cut off his head, preserved it 
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in spirits of wine, and placed it publicly in the Leyden library, where it re- 
mained until 1837, when it w^as buried at Brunswick in the grave of his faith- 
till followers. Five hundred of his men, under Lieutenant Brunow, escaped 
by forcing their way through the enemy. 

Of the prisoners taken on this occasion, eleven officers were, by JSTapoleon's 
command, shot at Wesel, fourteen subalterns and soldiers at Brunswick; the 
rest, about six hundred in number, were sent in chains to Toulon and con- 
demned to the galleys. Dornberg lied to England. Katt, another patriot, 
assembled a number of veterans at Stendal and advanced as far as Magdeburg, 
but was compelled to dee to the Brunswickers in Bohemia. 

Frederick William, duke of Brunswick, the son of the hapless duke Fer- 
dinand, had quitted Ols, his sole possession, for Bohemia, where he had col- 
lected a force two thousand strong — ^known as the black Brunswickers on 
account of the colour of their uniform and the death’s head on their helmets — 
with which he resolved to revenge his father’s death. Victorious in petty 
engagements over the Saxons at Zittau and over the French under Junot at 
Berneck, he refused to recognise the armistice between Austria and France, 
and, fighting his way through the enemy, surprised Leipsic by night and 
there provided himself with ammunition and stores. He was awaited at Hal- 
berstadt by the Westphalians under Wellingerode, wkom, notwithstanding 
their numerical superiority, he completely defeated during the night of the 
30th of July. Two days later he was attacked in Brunswick by an enemy 
three times his superior, the Westphalians under Eeubel, who advanced from 
Celle whilst the Saxons and Dutch pursued him from Erfurt. Aided by his 
brave citizens, many of whom followed his fortunes, he was again victorious 
and was enabled by a speedy retreat, in which he broke down all the bridges 
in his rear, to escape to Blsfieth, whence he sailed to England. 

In 1810 Kapoleon annexed Holland and East Friesland as alluvial lands 
to France. His brother Louis, who had vainly laboured for the welfare of 
Holland, selected a foreign residence and scornfully refused to accept the pen- 
sion settled upon him by Napoleon. Lower Saxony, as far as tbe Baltic, the 
principalities of Oldenburg, Salm, and Arenberg, the Hanse towns, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Liibeck, were, together with a portion of the kingdom of 
Westphalia, also incorporated by Napoleon with France, under pretext of 
putting a stop to the contraband trade carried on along those coasts, more par- 
ticularly from the island of Helgoland. He openly aimed at converting the 
Germans—and they certainly discovered little disinclination to the metamor- 
phosis — into Frenchmen. 


GERMAN TROOPS AID IN NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN (1812 A.D) 

In the spring of 1812 Napoleon, after leaving a sufficient force to prose- 
cute the war with activity in Spain and to guard France, Italy, and Germany; 
led half a million men to the Eussian frontiers. Before taking tbe field he 
convoked all the princes of Germany at Dresden, where he treated them with 
such extreme insolence as even to revolt his most favoured and warmest par- 
tisans. Tears were seen to start in ladies’ eyes, whilst men bit their lips with 
rage at the petty humiliations and affronts heaped on them by tbeir powerful 
but momentary lord. The empress of Austria and the king of Prussia appear, 
ou this occasion, to have felt these affronts the most acutely, S^gur relates that 
the king was received politely, but with distant coolness by Napoleon. There 
is said to have been question between them concerning the marriage of the 
crown prince of Prussia with one of Napoleon’s nieces, and of an incorpora- 
tion of the still unconquered Eussian provinces on the Baltic, Livonia, Cour- 
K. w,— vox* :xy, f 
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land, and Esthonia, with Prussia. All was, however, empty show. ISTapoleon 
hoped by the rapidity of his successes to constrain the emperor of Eussia to 
conclude not only peace but a still Closer alliance with Prance, in which case 
it was as far from his intention to concede the above-mentioned provinces to 
Prussia as to emancipate the Poles. 

For the first time the whole of Germany was reduced to submission — an 
event unknown before in the history of the world. IS'apoleon, greater than 
conquering Attda, who took the field at the head of one half of Germany 
against the other, dragged the whole of Germany in his train. The army led 
by him to the steppes of Eussia was principally composed of German troops, 
who were so skilfully mixed up with the French as not to be themselves aware 
of their numerical superiority. The right wing, composed of thirty thou- 
^nd Austrians under Schwarzenberg, was destined for the invasion of Volhi- 
liia; whilst the left wing, consisting of twenty thousand Prussians under York 
and several thousand French under the command of Marshal Macdonald, was 
ordered to advance upon the coasts of the Baltic and without loss of time to 
besiege Eiga. The centre or main body consisted of the troops of the confed- 
eration of the Ehine, more or less mixed up with French ; of thirty-eight thou- 
sand Bavarians under Wrede and commanded by Saint Cyr; of sixteen thou- 
sand Wurtembergers under Scheeler, over which Marshal Ney was allotted the 
chief comhiand — single regiments, principally cavalry, were drawn off in order 
more thoroughly to intermix the Germans with the French ; of seventeen thou- 
sand Saxons under Eeynier ; of eighteen thousand Westphalians under Van- 
damme; also of Hessians, Badeners, Frankforters, Wurzburgers, iJ^Tassauers: 
in shorts, of contingents furnished by each of the confederated states. The 
Swiss were mostly concentrated under Oudinot. The Dutch, Hanseatic, 
Flemish, in fine, all the Germans on the left bank of the Ehine, were at that 
time crammed amongst the French troops. Upwards of two hundred thousand 
Germans, at the lowest computation, marched against Eussia, a number far 
superior to that of the French in the army, the remainder of which was made 
up by several thousand Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards, w’ho had been 
pressed into the service. 

The Prussians found themselves in the most degraded position. Their 
army, weak as it was in numbers, was placed under the command of a French 
general. The Prussian fortresses, with the exception of Kolberg, Graudenz, 
Schweidnitz, l^eisse, and Glatz, were already garrisoned with French troops 
or, like Pillau near Eonigsberg, newly occupied by them. In Berlin the 
French had unlimited sway. Marshal Augereau was stationed with sixty 
thousand men in northern Germany for the purpose of keeping that part of 
the country, and more particularly Prussia, in check to Napoleon’s rear; the 
Danish forces also stood in readiness to support him in case of necessity. Na- 
poleon’s entire army moreover marched through Prussia and completely 
drained that country of its last resources. 

" The deep conviction harboured by Napoleon of his irresistible power led 
him to repay every service and to regard every antagonist with contempt. 
Confident of victory, he deviated from the strict military discipline he had at 
one time enforced and of which he had given an example in his own person ; 
dragged in his train a multitude of useless attendants fitted but for pomp and 
luxury, permitted his marshals and generals to do the same, and allowed an 
incredible number of private carriages, servants, women, etc., to follow in the 
rear of the army, to hamper its movements, to create confusion, and to aid in 
consuming the army stores, which being, moreover, merely provided for a 
short campaign, speedily became insufficient for the maintenance of the enor- 
mous mass. Even in East Prussia numbers of the soldiery were constrained 
by want to plunder the villages. On the 24th of June, 1812, Napoleon crossed 
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the Hiemen, the Enssian frontier, not far from Kovno.^ The details of the dis- 
astrous campaign which followed and gave so fatal a blow to IST apoleon’s pres- 
tige and empire belong to the history of Eussia and of Prance.^ 

On the 5th of December, Hapoleon, placing himself in a sledge, hurried in 
advance of his army, nay, preceded the news of his disaster, in order at all 
events to insure his pei'sonal safety and to pass through Germany before meas- 



Ruins of Rheinfels 
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ures could be taken for his capture. His fugitive army shortly afterwards 
reached Yilna, but was too exhausted to maintain that position. Enormous 
magazines, several prisoners, and the rest of the booty, besides 6,000,000 
francs in silver money, fell here into the hands of the Eussians. Part of the 
fugitives escaped to Bantzic, but few crossed the Oder ; the Saxons under Eey- 
nier were routed and dispersed in a last engagement at Xalish ; Poniatowski 
and the Poles retired to Cracow on the Austrian frontier, as it were, protected 
by Schwarzenberg, who remained unassailed by the Eussians, and whose neu- 
trality was, not long afterwards, formally recognised. 

The Prussians — who had been, meanwhile, occupied with the unsuccessful 
siege of Eiga, and who, like the Austrians, had comparatively husbanded their 
strength — were now the only hope of the fugitive French. The troops under 
Macdonald, accordingly, received orders to cover the retreat of the grand 
army, but York, instead of obeying, concluded a neutral treaty with the Eus- 
sians commanded by Diebitsch of Silesia and remained stationary in East 
Prussia. The king of Prussia, at that time still at Berlin and in the pow’er of 
the French, publicly disapproved of the step taken by his general, w^ho was, 
on the evacuation of Berlin by the French, as publicly rewarded. The im- 
mense army of the conqueror of the world was totally annihilated. IsTearly 
half a million of men had crossed the Eussian frontier; of these, scarcely 
twenty thousand returned.^ 

The War of Liberation (isis-isis a b > 

By the war of Liberation the Germans mean those three memorable years 
in which, for the first time after the lapse of centuries, the whole German peo- 
ple fought and conquered in a common cause, animated by the lofty inspira- 
tion of a common sentiment of umty. It is too true that the country did not 
at once rise up restored from its ruins as the united German nation intended 
and expectedit to do; nevertheless, thwarted, repudiated, and contemned as 
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tie people were, borad and repressed by fresh ordinances—the great impulses 
which had led them to victory did not die ; they still lived and grew, silent but 
mighty, irresistibly expanding m all directions.-? 

Already in 1812 iSTapoleon felt that the foundations of his empire were los- 
ing solidity. The seat of war was transferred to the mark ; in January of 1813 
headquarters were at Berlin; General Scharnhorst, who had withdrawn to 
Silesia, now again stepped into prominence and appeared as the first councillor 
of the king in matters of war. This was the time at which was drafted that 
organisation which forms the basis of the present army. It was not solely the 
work of Scharnhorst; the king had sent him an anonymous essay in another's 
hand, and it is this which served Scharnhorst and Gneisenau as a basis for 
the new organisation. Eeserve battalions were formed which were now to be 
provided with arms. The king was in Berlin between Magdeburg and Ku- 
stnn ; in Berlin were the headquarters of Marshal Augereau. The king boldly 
determined to declare himself openly ; he informed the French ambassador of 
his decision to move with his court to Breslau January 25th, as it was not in 
accordance with his dignity to remain in Berlin. The French were so im- 
pressed with the audacity of this announcement that they offered no opposition. 
Armaments were now made with that activity and determination indispensable 
to their execution ; the French were so astounded that they dared not inter- 
pose. 

The general appeal to the volunteers {FreiwiUige) followed February 3rd, 
1813 ; in Berlin seven thousand men of ages varying from youth to more than 
middle age took up arms under the eyes of the French. This was the state of 
public enthusiasm when on the 201h of February the Cossacks appeared before 
Berlin and made a marauding expedition into the town ; they received numer- 
ous challenges from the town to penetrate into it ; no one was afraid of the 
shooting that took place in the street. Confidence ran so high that it ignored 
the most threatening danger; the general sense of security made everything 
go well. Troops were formed in Silesia; the reserve battalions marched 
through Berlin. York’s corps approached Berlin. In the beginning of March 
the French evacuated the town and crossed the Elbe. 

Throughout all Germany, now, men of sound understanding worked to 
bring about a general rising. In Saxony especially generals Thielmann and 
Aster endeavoured to move the king to break with France, Dazed by his 
good luck, however, and blinded by conscientious scruples, the king left Dres- 
den, went to Prague, and met all proposals with the sternest reprobation. 
The chief blame attaches to his miserable councillor, Herr von Senfft-Pilsach, 
for whom a favourable word from !N’apoleon was everything ; he now looked 
forward to a French ducal title. But the king also lacked character. Many 
arguments were tried to convince him, but they met with his determined oppo- 
sition. Had Saxony moved a step, it would have involved negotiations with 
Bavaria. 


PRUSSIA ARMS HERSELF 

111 Prussia a general arming was set in motion, which exceeds anything 
that has been witnessed in recent history ; in the process most provinces were 
plunged into confusion and ruined. After the Peace of Tilsit the country 
numbered only four and a half million men and was in a condition of abysmal 
poverty; the year 1812 had reduced East Prussia to complete beggary. The 
interest of the national debt could not be paid. The stale had no money and 
no credit ; but every single person who had anything to bring, brought it in 
order to equip himself or others: every man became a hero. A shepherd in 
the neighboui'hood of Anclam sold his flock, bought a kit with the money, and 
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■went soldiering himself* Men set forward in the name of God. This senti* 
ment extended through the whole of north Germany ; in Hanoyer, Brunswick 
— everywhere the same readiness was manifest; but the same provision could 
not be made, because there was no governnient to lead the movement. 

But as the best cause has unwoilhy champions, Herr von Tettenborn now 
set out on an unholy raid against Hamburg. He 'was earnestly entreated not 
to make the expedition : not to plunge a well-intentioned but unwaiiike and 
unprotected town into destruction by rousing a rebellion wuth his few troops 
which would compromise the town, Tettenborn laughed: ^uch an expedition, 
said he, might be a source of income. He brought about a sudden and general 
rising ; it was resolved to proceed to extreme measures, but Tettenborn played 

the pasha; no preparations had been made when 
f the die was cast; there wus no centre of stability; 

i the government refused to endanger its existence* 

Agitations for the saving of a fatherland are easiest 
excited in monarchical states. Hamburg might 
have been provided with another source of salvatioui 
if the sentiment of Denmark, which was at the 
time favourable, had been utilised: 
Denmark was not only very shabbily 
treated by England; a treaty had 
also been sealed in August, 1812, 
betw'een Eiissia and Sweden, at a 
meeting of Alexander with the king 
of Sweden, whereby Norway was 
promised to the king of Sweden if 
he would declare himself against 
France. England had not taken 
part in this treaty immediately, and 
Denmai’k might have averted her 
catastrophe if she bad made a de- 
cisive resolution in the winter of 
1812. But the advice of those who 
recommended such wholesome policy 
was not listened to. The Danes 
offered Hamburg help, if the peace 
were so concluded as to preserve 
Norway to them. But this conflicted with the designs of the crown pnnce 
of Sweden, Marshal Bernadotte, and a little while before England had con- 
firmed the treaty with Sweden by her entry into it. The Swedish troops were 
in the neighbourhood, but did not enter the town ; and so Hamburg again 
fell a victim to French supremacy and to the terrors of tyranny (May 30th). 

The movement extended to the Dutch frontiers. On the Oldenburg border a 
papular movement introduced a provisional govermnent ; the people demanded 
their beloved duke. Two very respectable men, Von Falke and Von Berger, 
led the movement and inspired an uncommon degree of confidence in the in- 
habitants. Vandamme soon marched upon the place and had both of them shot. 

The Eussian army had made a very slow advance. Already in April, 1813, 
the Prussian troops had fought several successful engagements in the neigh- 
bourhood of Magdeburg; the army crossed the Elbe at Dessau and moved 
slowly forward through Thuringia. The feebleness of the Eussian army was 
now regarded with terror. True, this did uot diminish the confidence of Prus- 
sia ; but things wore a very grave aspect. Thielmann and his friends strained 
every nerve to induce the "king of Saxony to side with Prussia^ but they re- 
ceived express commands to do nothing. 
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THE BATTLE OP LUTZBK OE GBOSSGOESCHEN QILAY 2ND, 1813) 

Meanwhile Nfapoleon had considerably advanced his armaments* All the 
old troops in France, all that could be spared in Spain, were collected, and 
Uapoleon again crossed the Ehine with a very large army ; it pursued its way 
partly through Cassel and Fulda, partly through Wurzburg. York^s corps 
was already reinforced by new recruits and united with a Eussian detachment, 
but the French were incomparably stronger; the Eussians were not so numer- 
ous as had been supposed. On the 1st of May heavy cannonading took place 
at Weissenfels; it was really a reconnaissance. On the 2nd of May opponents 
of the French determined to attack, but the necessary preparations were not 
completed. The smallness of numbers and the narrowness of the bridges had 
not been calculated, and so it happened that ground which the Germans ex- 
pected to reach at eight o’clock in the morning was not reached until twelve. 
This decided the day. NTapoleou had detached the viceroy of Italy with a 
strong corps and sent him to Halle ; apparently he exxiected no attack that 
day. If the allies had not arrived too late, it might have been possible to dis- 
lodge the French from the whole position before the viceroy came up. This 
is what Scharnhorst wanted ; the blame belongs neither to the troops nor to 
anyone else ; the only mistake was in underrating the difhculties. The allied 
troops attacked the French, who were greatly superior in numbers, with in- 
describable courage and heroism ; but the French had withdrawn into four 
rather massively built villages, which they defended with uncommon skill. 
The villages were twice taken and lost by the Prussians, and finally retaken. 
The superiority of the Eussian cavalry could not turn the scale. 

The battle, however, appeared to be won at two o’clock; great confusion 
had fallen upon the retreating French troops ; at Eosen they had lost their 
way with their baggage in the pass; fugitives appeared here and there, so that 
Ihe news was circulated that the French army was dispersed. At midday the 
viceroy returned from Ilalle. The allies could no longer think of victory ; 
towards evening, however, they undertook an attack without any likelihood 
of success: many brave men were sacrificed without any result. The cavalry 
showed the courage of lions. In the matter of bravery they occupy a unique 
place in the battles of late years. Young men who had never been in action 
before fought like old soldiers; not less than three hundred and seventy volun- 
teers from the schools of Berlin fought in the Prussian ranks. The Prussians 
did not lose a single trophy — not a fiag, not an ammunition wagon, not one 
unwounded prisoner. The battle was lost, but not a battalion left the field in 
disorder; the withdrawal took place in compact masses. The army retired 
upon Meissen. 

The French followed; but no engagement worth mentioning took place 
before the Elbe was reached. It is singular how little the French dared to 
harass the allied army in this retreat. Even the wounded were brought away, 
chiefly with the help of Saxon peasants and land-owners ; this was in sharp 
contrast with the behaviour of the government. Thus the army reached Dres- 
den and Meissen and crossed the Elbe (May 8th). It would have been possible 
and it should have been attempted to make some sort of defense at the passage 
of this river; that this was not done was due to a Enssiau commander who left 
his post at Meissen. In the battle the Eussians had fought bravely, but had 
had the smallest share: many regiments were not engaged at all. NTapoleon 
was in Dresden ; the king of Saxony returned ; and Thielmann received instruc- 
tions to hand over Torgau and Wittenberg to the French. Thielmann, Aster, 
Oarlowitz, and a few other brave souls now left the Saxon service and came 
over to the Prussians. In the meanwhile Eussian reinforcements came up, 
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and constantly formed reserves were added to the allied army ; a position was 
taken up behind Bautzen. General Bulow moved constantly up and down the 
Berlin route. The French army was still on the increase. 


THE BATTLE OE BAIJTZEISr (MAY 20TH-21ST, 1813) 

The battle of Bautzen, on the 20th and 21st of May, demands description 
in detail. The French described a semicircle ; the line of the allies covered a 
much narrower segment, and their formation was very weak ; it looked as if 
they were a mere handful against the enormous mass of French troops. On 
the 20th of May, thanks to their superiority, the French took several posts, 
but there was determined fighting ; the Prussian army was full of dash and 
spirit, and the Eussians, too, fought admirably, with far more decision than 
at Grossgorschen, for here they wxre on the defensive. On the 21st, the bat- 
tle was decided by the French repulsion of the left Eussian wing, which was 
so pushed out of place that it formed an angle with the Prussian army. The 
line of retreat on the great route over Eeichenbach and Gorlitz was now open 
to the French, This was at three o’clock in the afternoon ; nothing now re- 
mained but to retreat, and the situation was very grave. The main road was 
fortunately won and a quiet retreat commenced under a heavy cannonade. It 
was a hot day ; at noon, when Barclay de Tolly withdrew and Key pressed 
forward, a short but sharp storm burst overhead. General Key halted ; it was 
as if he felt that he was fighting against a higher power. This halt was the 
salvation of the allied army, which otherwise must have been annihilated. 
On this day also not a gun-carriage was lost; a few prisoners were taken; the 
losses were about equal on both sides. 

At Lowenberg was the Austrian, Count Stadion, who now appeared as 
mediator and brought about the discussion of an armistice. His personal in- 
clinations lay in favour of the allies, and by his influence an armistice was 
now settled which was to be succeeded by peace. Austria wished to have 
peace; this was no cunning pretence: she wished to improve her situation in 
peace and to be withdrawn from the necessity of a war. So neutral was her 
attitude that she allowed Polish troops under Prince Poniatowski, who had 
separated from the French and moved from Warsaw upon Cracow, a free 
passage to Saxony, they were disarmed on entering and reinvested with their 
arms on leaving the country. Thorn and Spandau had surrendered to Prussia, 
As a consequence of the suspension of hostilities Lusatia and a part of lower 
Silesia were evacuated to the French for cantonment. The plight of the allied 
army was thereby rendered very serious; but they had gained time, and that 
was everything. 

An immense loss at the battle of Liitzen was sustained in the death of Scharn- 
horst. He had been wounded in the battle ; no one thought there was any 
danger, though it was believed that his knee would become stiff: he betook 
himself to Prague and there died June 28th. He had performed the journey 
too rapidly. Before he left for Prague he placidly expressed his view upon 
the issue of the battle: '^The battle is lost, but I have seen that it is no flash 
in the pan. From the way our people have fought we are certain to win.” 


THE AEMISTICB 

During the armistice negotiations were commenced in Prague through the 
connivance of Austria. It had been thought desirable that England should 
also take part in them, but it was idle to think of this. Austria had imposed 
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a limit within which the peace must be settled, declaring that if iTapoleon did 
not by that time comply with the conditions offered, she would join the allies. 
!Napoleon did not in the least take this seriously. The nature ot the peace was 
such that Prussia would not have accxuired much, and Napoleon would have 
lost very little. Magdeburg and the old mark were to be restored to Prus- 
sia ; the fortresses on the Oder and Daiitzic were to be evacuated ; Dantzic and 
Thoim were to become Prussian. France was to renounce her supremacy over 
Poland ; what was to become of Poland was not clearly defined. 

This was the price of peace with Napoleon. So few pomts were touched 
upon that for the Prussians the peace would have been a miserable one; it was 
apparent how little the Germans promised themselves success. But Napoleon 
refused this peace which involved no actual loss for him. The duke of Bas- 
sano (Maret), who guided negotiations in Prague, a man of very good qualities 
but horribly timid when face to face with his master, told the story after the 
battle of Waterloo of how he and many others, who in every other circum- 
stance were the living echoes of Napoleon’s will, implored him to accept the 
terms. The time limit had been fixed at midnight ; if by that time the French 
had not accepted terms the Austrian plenipotentiary was to close negotiations 
and declare his secession to the allies. Napoleon asked Maret: “Do you be- 
lieve that the Austifians have the courage'? If they do not carry out their 
threats they make themselves ridiculous.^’ Maret assured him they would do 
it. Finally Napoleon signed the peace warrant; but the courier was detained 
by him so that he arrived at five o’clock in the morning. Napoleon thought 
he knew with whom he had to deal; his reflections were: “If they have not 
broken off negotiations they have given themselves away ; if they have broken 
them off, they will be only too delighted that I have set my hand to the war- 
rant, and will revoke all that they have done.” In this way he wanted to 
procure for himself a triumph before the eyes of the world from the weak 
compliance of his opponent. But at midnight Austria had actually declared 
her secession, aud Napoleon received an answer of refusal : it may possibly 
have been given reluctantly. The armistice was prolonged another twelve 
days. 

The army was set in motion. From the beginning of June to August it 
was materially increased by reinforcements. At first there had not been 
enough powder for one battle with Napoleon ; sufficient stores had now been 
obtained. A number of English muskets had arrived; fresh strength from 
Etissia, the Austrian ai'my — everything came together. But Napoleon had 
not slumbered: some hundred thousand consferipts had been raised; every- 
where the French armies were very numerous. The campaign was commenced 
with very varying expectations; great hope sustained the allies; the French 
were m low spirits, which were still further depressed by events in Spain. 

During the armistice news of the great battle of Vitoria (June 21st), in 
which the French were completely defeated, reached Germany , in this engage- 
ment Joseph Bonaparte had commanded. The French artillery to the very 
last piece was taken. After this glorious battle Wellington undertook the 
siege of Pamplona aud San Sebastian. Before this, however, the campaign in 
Germany had begun. 


THE BATTLE OF DRESDEN 

A Prussian army was situated in the mark under Billow ; a considerable 
corps under Bliicher, made up of Prussians under York and of Eussians, was 
in Silesia; the great allied army was in Bohemia; here were the Austrian 
army, the main army of the Eussians, and the Prussian Kleist corps. General 
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Moreau liad been imported from America as a sort of talisman to the allies. 
Ail this did, however, was to excite some rancour in them and to make no im- 
pression upon the French. Their attitude of mind was misunderstood; they 
had to regard him as an enemy. Besides, there were generals of sufficient dis- 
tinction in the German army, and not much wisdom was to be expected from 
Moreau: he was an indolent man, and had been quite inactive since 1800; 
moreover, he had lost, through want of pz’aetice, all aptitude for leading an 
army. The great blunder, however, consisted m changing the plan of cam- 
paign at the beginning. The right way would have been to march forward 
through Bohemia in order to move upon Leipsic. It was however feared that 

STapoleon would allow the allies to advance, 
and having himself made a divemion through 
Silesia woffid cut off their communications, 
make havoc of everything, and then return. 
Accordingly it was determined to go over the 
ridge of the Erzgebirge to Dresden, for it was 
thought that he had been duly deceived and it 
W'as hoped that Dresden might be reached be- 
fore he could come back from Silesia. But 
the difficulties were very great : it was a sum- 
mer of much rain; the roads were very bad; 
the Saxon Erzgebirge are intersected by a 
number of small rivers, and the advance had 
to be made over hills and through valleys. 
The convoys suffered much ip this tran- 
sit, and the advance was very slow, so 
that the allies arrived too late. Had 
they arrived a day earlier they might 
have taken Dresden; had they gone by 
Toplitz they would have gained one day. 
But in all these things Moreau was al- 
lowed to be the guide, and Moreau knew 
nothing of the ground. 

Hapoleon now turned from the road 
to Silesia, performing rapid marches with 
his guard, and crossed the bridge at 
Dresden August 26th, at the mo- 
ment when the allies opened a can- 
nonade on Dresden, instead of at- 


tacking the town with a bayonet 
charge, Nothing was accomplished. 
The following day the weather was 
much worse ; an attack was decided 
upon, which could not have been more madly conceived. General Mesko’s di- 
vision was cut off lu the valley known as the Plauenscher Griind; the firearms 
refused to go off on account of the weather; the whole left wing of the Aus- 
trians was taken prisoner ; the battle was entirely lost. The French had every 
reason to triumph. The losses were incredible; the whole army withdiw 
again to Bohemia in the most pitiable condition. Had the French pursued 
with all their forces they would doubtless have reached Prague, and the w^hoie 
allied army would have been annihilated. Luckily for them, on the 23rd of 
August, Napoleon obtained news of the losses sustained at the engagement 
of Grossbeereii. This made him very pensive; he learned that a violent 
engagement was taking place at the Katzbach in Silesia, and just as he was 
about to set out news was conveyed to him of the defeat (26th of August)* 
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Ha BOW foolishly halted and made a demonstration against Silesia in oider 
to pick lip the conquered troops. Here the elements had been of use to the 
allies in hooding the mountain streams ; the French were defeated, it is true, 
by the bravery of their enemies’ troops; but the extraordinary material losses 
sustained by them were due to the elements. General Vandamme now came 
to Bohemia and eucouutered the Russians, who formed the rear guard (August 
29th). The confusion was very great ; tlie Russians were about to carry olf 
the cannon, when the Prussian king appeared: his arrival had a great effect 
upon the Russians; he commanded the artillery to withdraw. It returned, 
and he suspended the battle on the heights of Kulm until the Kleist corps 
came up* The French were now totally defeated and Vandamme was taken 
prisoner. This again robbed the French of the whole triumph of Dresden. 
The fate of the allies was decided by this victory. 


THE BATTLE OE JUTEBBOG- 

The month of September was passed on the Bohemian frontier and in 
Lusatia without events of any importance ; numerous movements and counter 
movements were made. iNTapoleon wished now to attempt a great onslaught 
on Berlin. The supreme command here was in the hands of Bernadette, who 
was regarded as an ally. On the 6th of September the battle of Dennewitz or 
^ Juterbog took place, in which Ney was defeated by the Prussians, for the 
Swedes did nothing. It was on this occasion that an officer turned to Berna- 
dotte with the words: 


He counts bis loved ones head by head, 

And lo ! no head is missing 

This omen foreshadowed the issue of the war. 'Sey was clumsy and un- 
lucky above all other marshals; Napoleon’s patience with him is inexplicable. 
Ney was a sort of evil demon for him; he had already brought him ill-luck in 
the Spanish campaign and in East Prussia, and continued to bring him ill-luck 
until the last moment, Napoleon was well aware of it, but Ney clung to him 
like a fate from which he could not detach himself. 

The battle of Juterbog was a source of extreme glory for the allies, and 
particularly again for the young volunteers. At Mockern (April 5th) the 
Prussian Landwehr (militia) bore itself with excellent fortitude. Men who 
had never carried arms killed veteran soldiers on the church walls with 
clubbed muskets. After the battle of Juterbog the Prussian troops dispersed 
in all directions. The Cossacks and other light troops made marauding expe- 
ditions as far as Cassel. In Mecklenburg Davout’s troops were pursued as 
far as Lauenburg; the Elbe was crossed aud Hanover penetrated. The heart- 
iest good will prevailed everywhere; but only too often there was a lack of 
power to impose laws and to estabhsh a point of concentration with its accru- 
ing advantages. The prevailing sentiment was such that, from the neighbour- 
hoods occupied by the French during the armistice, many volunteers secretly 
came over to the allies. 

General York, attended with much glory, crossed the Elbe at Wartenburg 
and moved upon Leipsic, An advance was now also made upon Leipsic from 
the other side by Marienberg, on the same road which should have been 
already utilised for an advance at the end of August. The Swedes followed 
General York'; Bulow also crossed the Elbe and joined York: so the heart of 
the allied army, with an excellent Russian corps, stood in a northerly position 
before Leipsic. Napoleon poured from twenty to thirty thousand men under 
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Gouvion Saint‘Cyr into Dresden, and moved with the rest of the army by a 
concentric movement against Leipsic. The allies were unquestionably at tiiis 
moment superior in numbers to him. In the French ranks were many who 
had been recruited when little more than children, and the rate of mortality 
amongst them was incredible, provisions being very inadequate ; the Saxons 
gave nothing of their own free will ; they concealed e%"erything in order to be 
able to give it to the allies. Dysentery reigned in the French army, typhus 
already began to break out ; a terrible loss of courage accompanied these signs* 
The fate of the armies was soon to be decided. 

Worthy of admiration is the manner in which Napoleon had resuscitated 
his cavalry; he had considerable numbers under Murat, who w'as noted as an 
excellent cavalry ofScer. On the 14th of October the great cavalry engage- 
ment at Liebertwolkwitz took place, in which the French cavalry maintained 
the advantage under the superior guidance of Murat. This, however, did not 
interfere with a further advance, nor did it stop the French from becoming 
more and more narrowly shut in. 


BATTLE OP THE NATIOl^rS (OCTOBER 16TH-19TH, 1813) 

On the 16th began the great battle which really falls into three battles; one 
at Mockern in the north, one at Wachau on the right wing of the great allied 
army, and one along the banks of the Pleisse. The position of the great allied 
army was singularly faulty. The left Austrian wing was separated by the 
river and low ground through which the wetness of the weather made it al- 
most impossible to make way ; the effect upon this wing, from which no very 
grave opposition was maintained against the French, w’as decidedly unfavour- 
able. At Wachau, on the right wing of the great allied army, the Prussian 
troops (the Kleist corps) scored distinct success, took guns and prisoners, but 
as a whole did not maintain their position. The Swedish troops did abso- 
lutely nothing and part of the Eussians were held in reserve; the troops en- 
gaged were too weak to press forward, for poleou directed his whole force 
to Wachau. At Mockern the corps of Marmont was beaten as badly as it is 
possible for anything to be beaten. But the ground on the banks of the 
Pleisse afforded a check, and at Wachau Napoleon maintained the victory. 

The allies were coming nearer and nearer. Napoleon was now obliged to 
direct a corps against Blucher, who was within an ace of laying hands upon 
Leipsic. On the Prussian side the reserves moved into line. Peace reigred 
on the 17th. On the 18th, early in the morning, the great battle began. Tlie 
main blunder consisted in Napoleon’s accepting battle ; for he could not have 
been doubtful that he must lose the day. The troops pressed forward, and in 
a lew hours some leagues of territory were won. Then the German troops on 
Napoleon’s side went over. One might have said to them what the Duke de 
Bern said to Bourmont when he went over: c^est trop tard on trop 

They ought to have gone over on the 16th or to have accepted their 
humiliation with the others. The allies would have gained a complete victory 
whatever they did ; the order to retreat had been given earlier in the proceed- 
ings. The Bavarian troops had been ordered to withdraw. On the 8th of 
October had been sealed the Treaty of Bied between Bavpia and Austria ; 
otherwise the Bavarians would have advanced as far as Vienna. It was im- 
possible at that time to consider what the consequences might be. 

On the 18th of October everything was determined at Leipsic. The first 
troops of the French retreated, still in good order; but disorder soon ensued. 
The artillery had to remain where they were. Had Napoleon not accepted 
battle on the 18th, he would have been able to take up a position farther in 
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the rear/ and the artillery would have been saved. From day to day the 
French army dispersed more and more ; the retreat was covered, but only by 
the most disorganised hordes; thus they arrived at Hanau. Here the Ba- 
varians under Wrede opposed the French to prevent them from reaching the 
EMne. But Napoleon broke through and reached Mamz (October 30th) ; 
many of the Bavarians fell. But, as the bridge of Mainz was in the rear, the 
whole army was dispersed ; even the old troops, which had hitherto remained 
together with irresistible solidity, scattered like guerrilla hordes. While they 
were resting a fearful pestilence broke loose. 


NEGOTIATIONS ABE DELAYED 

The crown prince of Sweden soon turned in a northerly direction. The 
main army followed the French with no considerable rapidity : a halt was 
made at the Ehine. One party was distinctly in favour of making peace 
here ; ITapoleon immediately sent ambassadors to enter upon negotiations. In 
Frankfort was published (December 1st) that uulucky proclamation in which 
a just peace was announced to the French and a readiness to guarantee France 
to Napoleon ^^dans im sens plus Stendu que jamais sous vos rois ^^ — which meant 
the Ehine frontier with Belgium. Had Napoleon been willing to make peace 
then, he would have been able to conclude a very satisfactory agreement, for 
Ehgiaiid would have been perfectly prepai’ed to take her part in the nego- 
tiations as well; Spain would have been restored, and England’s honour saved. 
But Napoleon would not hear of renouncing Holland. 

He had left only five thousand men of mixed nationalities, troops and 
douauiers. Against these the Dutch were in revolt, without making any con- 
siderable efforts. The prince of Orange was summoned to be sovereign prince 
and he came from England. This disturbed the plans of several cabinets. 
Some had wished to indemnify Denmark with Holland, others to unite Hol- 
land with all Westphalia and Hanover into one great kingdom. All this was 
now made impossible. The French withdrew to two fortresses in Holland, 
Naarden and Gorkum ; they had small garrisons at several points. General 
Bulow, the victor of Dennewitz, suddenly appeared and took the fortresses by 
a series of bold coups de onam, and battered in the gates. Gorkum was very 
bravely defe fied, but was compelled to surrender ; only in Naarden, a har- 
bour of Amscerdam, did the French succeed in maintaining themselves* 

Meanwhile much time was wasted on the Ehine without entering upon 
negotiations; notes were exchanged, until at last the patience of the parlies 
fortunately gave out. Many trembled at the idea of trusting themselves be- 
hind the Ehine fortresses: but the counsel of the daring prevailed. The 
Ehine was crossed, Switzerland entered, Alsace and France were approached 
(December 30th and 31st). Napoleon’s armaments were still considerably in 
arrears. The allies advanced through Lorraine — ^the right wing upon the 
route of Oh&lons, the left wing through Langres. At Brienne the French 
were encountered, and here the Bavarians distinguished themselves: the mam 
glory of the victory is to be attributed to them. The French withdrew much 
disheartened. 

Two corps now moved along the Aube and the Marne upon Paris; all 
went well- until there followed a series of engagements in which Napoleon 
proved himself to be a greater general than ever. He drew all his forces to- 
gether, but his power was small ; he first overwhelmed one corps, then sur- 
prised a second, then wheeled round and encountered the corps of York and 
Sacken: through Saeken’s blunders he inflicted a severe loss on them. In the 
midst of the engagement General Kleist drew up with his corps on the great 
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route to OMlons. ITapoleon threw himself upon this corps on the following 
day ; ICleist had hardly had time to learn that a retreat had taken place in 
both wings. But the corps of Kleist maintained itself on this day, the 14th 
of February, 1814, against an overwhelming superiority in numbers and artil- 
lery, and withdrew to Quarries; in brilliance of achievements this engage- 
ment is on a par with the battle of Lutzen. But as soon as the allies united 
their forces I^apoleon experienced the disadvantage of his weakness. He 
followed the allies as far as Chaumont. Here everything was in confusion; 
once more it was the personality of the Prussian king which saved everything. 
Many of the commanders thought only 
of retreat ; it w^as he w^ho brought dis- 
cipline into the army, made the Aus- 
trians and Eussians veer round, and 
directed a severe blow at the French. 

Confidence on the Prussian side was 
again to some extent restored. 

The six weeks from the middle of 
February to the end of March are the 
most brilliant in the military history 
of I^apoleoii. Even in those defeats 
which he suffered his initiative was 
right. But the last blow miscarried; 
it was the ruin of everything. 

Meanwhile Blucher had joined the 
corps of Kleist and proceeded through 
Chalons to M6ry in order to reinforce 
Schwarzenberg; he scored a brilliant 
success at M6ry ; but the want of spirit 
in his troops was considerable— it 
amounted to despair at Austrian head- 
quarters. The king was the first to 
turn the scale of depression at Bar-sur 
Aube ; he used his personality in order to impress them. All of the troops 
were much the worse for sickness and fatigue; the army of Schwarzenberg 
was quite broken up. Blucher had again retired over the Marne in order to 
cover the loss, w’^hile Schwarzenberg was thoroughly in favour of their retiring 
over the Ehine. Blucher succeeded in forcmg the Prussian corps under 
Bulow, and the Eussian under Wintzingerode, to abandon the crown prince 
of Sweden who, with treasonous designs, held them fast in the Netherlands. 
They broke away and joined Blucher in Picardy. A fine game of tactics was 
now played; Napoleon continued to be kept from pressing Schwarzenberg. 
The corps of Kleist held the communications. Once Blucher -was close upon 
Paris ; 'he fought a number of engagements with varying success. At laon 
(March 9th) he was attacked and maintained his ground superbly; York re- 
plied to the attack in the night and took artillery. The French fell back 
on Bheims, but they did not despair. The headquarters of the great allied 
army were now again in Troyes. 

Already, at the beginning of February, general negotiations for peace had 
been begun at Gh&tillon. Even England offered no obstacles to the recognition 
of Napoleon as emperor. But Napoleon^s proposals were a monstrous joke; 
he demanded the Ehine frontier for France, indemnities for his brothers Joseph 
and Jerome, and' a principality for Eugene Beauharnais. On a basis like this 
there ought to have been no negotiation at all ; but there was. There was 
very little agreement amongst the allies. Determination was to be found only 
in the council of the king; }5ut Prussia was entirely without support, and 
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ITapoleon would have obtained a very favourable peace if he had not been too 
obstinate. England was very lukewarm in her attitude towards Germany ; 
what did the Bhine frontier matter to her? Alexander had difficulties with 
Ms people because, with the Eussians, war in such remote territory was un- 
popular. Had the peace been concluded I^apoleon would have reopened war 
a year later. But he was obdurate, to his own ruin; the negotiations fell to 
the ground (March 15th). 


THE MAECH ON PAEIS (1814 A. D ) 

Operations were accordingly continued, l^apoleon was now misled through 
information concerning a movement that had never been made ; he believed 
that the whole alhed army was marching upon Paris, and so he made one last 
misdirected march in which everything was lost. The courier had arrived 
with despatches announcing that the crown prince of Wurtemberg, afterwards 
King William I, with the advance guai’d of the grand army, was marching 
upon Paris — ^wMch was a complete falsehood. To outflank Prince Schwarzen- 
berg Kapoleon now held to be impossible, for he calculated that even by 
forced marches he could no longer reach Pans, so he wished to make a demon- 
stration in order to compel Ms enemy to turn back. His position was such 
that he could touch the army of Schwarzenberg on its lines of communication, 
and, as he believed that it would not fail to answer his diversion by a retro- 
gressive movement, he directed his march in order to set this in motion. The 
French peasants in his rear were everywhere in a state of rebellion and had 
already done the army great harm. The mistake of the allies was a different 
one; they believed that he intended to cross the Ehme and invade Germany. 
At first there was a desire on the part of the invaders to break up their camps 
and return. It was represented, however, that this would lead to nothing; 
JSfapoleon would have been everywhere before them, everything would be for 
Mm and against them. So it was determined to march on Pans. 

This decision was really taken, as we may see, because it was not known 
what else to do. Wintzingerode was despatched on its execution ; the great 
army moved forward. Meanwhile Blucher had remained north of the Marne ; 
on receiving the news of the advance he went to Meaux. Fapoleon had issued 
instructions to two army corps between Aube and Marne to follow him and to 
accompany him to Lorraine. But these corps were for the most part newly 
formed troops; they encountered the Eussian corps of Wintzingerode at La 
F6re Champenoise (March 25th) and were totally defeated ; Marmont’s corps 
alone escaped for the most part and plunged towards Pans. There was no 
doubt now that a march must be made on Paris. 

The national guard in Pans was armed ; a few outworks were raised and 
Montmartre was easy to hold. The French adopted the proper and worthy 
decision of defending their capital. Public sentiment was already much in- 
flamed against Kapoleon. As his luck turned, all abandoned him ; his own 
creatures had but one thought — to extricate themselves and to secure peace. 
Already, at Erfurt, Talleyrand had caused secret revelations to be made to the 
emperor Alexander, in which was apparent a desire that Kapoleon’s ambition 
should be pacified. The discontent that prevailed was extraordinary. In the 
year 1811 there had been a famine in Prance, and prices rose in 1812. Taxes 
were very high ; the public treasury, hitherto a model of punctual payment, 
was in debt ; there was a rush on the bank, wMch could not continue payment. 
The feeling of bitterness against Kapoleon ran particularly high in Paris. A 
general ill will was felt towards him; he was constantly alluded to as 
feomm” This had already been the state of affairs in 1812 ; in the beginning 
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of 1813 there had been a slight rally, but even before the battle of Leipsic the 
discontent had returned. Before, there had been parties for and against; now, 
all were against him. Yet the French, a brave nation, would not abandon 
their capital without a struggle, and to defend-Pans could be no such difficult 
matter. Of course it might be destroyed ; but no one would have wished to 
do this. 

Unhappily Joseph, who had the command in Paris, was an incapable man, 
and there was treason on more sides than one: Monsieur de Vitrolles had 
already apiieared at Talleyrand’s suggestion in the headquarters of the allies, 
lilapoleon’s operations were certainly admirably conducted; he informed him- 
self concerning the forces of the allies, but he neglected all opportunity of in- 
fluencing the temper of the French. Certainly his words would have been all- 
powerful; had he roused in the Parisians their feeling of honour, they would 
have defended themselves as fiercely as the men of Saragossa. But he treated 
everything as a subject for command ; resembling in this the earlier ^legiti- 
mate princes, as they were called. He had sacrfficed all the weight of moral 
influence, or else was afraid to exercise it. 

So it came to pass that on the 30th of March the heights of Pans were 
taken, after some loss had been sustained; Montmartre was stormed to the 
beating of drums and the sounding of trumpets. The national guard drew 
back, and the town would have been immediately entered (for it had erected 
no regular defences), had it not been deemed preferable to conclude a trea^, 
which in the case of a town of seven hundred thousand inhabitants was a wise 
proceeding. This was the work of the army of the north ; the southern army 
had no share in it. The allies were now masters of Paris, but what to do was 
a problem involved in a growing obscurity. 

Napoleon again showed to what a pitiful extent he had lost his sanity. 
He had to turn southward towards Lyons; here he was able to attach to him- 
self the corps of Augereau, and then he had again to cross the Alps. In Italy 
the army of the viceroy was intact, and all Lombardy declared in his favour. 
He was more popular in Italy than in France ; the Italians were quite trans- 
formed ; their constant cry was, h Francese, ^ nostro , In Carinthia and 
Carniola the Austrians had certainly performed admirable movements under 
Hiller , they had driven the viceroy across the Mincio ; but here he maintained 
his ground. Had Napoleon made for Italy he would have pursued a wild 
game, but he could not have cut a worse figure than he did; he had nothing to 
lose and everything to win. Had he known how to work upon the sentiment 
of the people he would still have got through the spring. But it was as if his 
genius had absolutely forsaken him ; he had become a dreamer. 

He had reckoned that Paris would resist until he appeared, and so he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, His soldiers were terribly harassed by these forced marches ; 
they lay strewn on the roads by the hundreds, and this time he allowed him- 
self to be driven, instead of riding on horseback at their head — an omission 
which cost him incredible loss of prestige with his soldiers, who did every- 
thing only for his sake. He returned too late; at Fontainebleau he learned 
that Paris was in the power of the allies; and he remained with his shattered 
army in Fontainebleau with that incredible folly which characterised his con- 
duct in adversity : because good advice was hard to buy, he did nothing. 
The moment had not yet passed when the army might be stirred by an irre- 
sistible rhetorical appeal to their imagination and withdrawn to Lyons. Cer- 
tainly Wellington was already advancing hard upon Toulouse in forced 
marches; but the battle had not yet been fought there, and he would have 
had to strain every nerve. In Italy Murat had shamelessly broken loose from 
him ; he was offended, but he w^as offended because he wanted to be : he looked 
towards the throne on which he desired to remain, like Bernadette on the 
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tihrone of Swedeu. At Versailles Marmoiit; agreed upon a convention with 
the allies, and stationed himself behind the allied army. ^ It may be a hard 
thing to say of the adherents of Napoleon, but it is the right thing : he was 
despised by those who surrounded him in Fontainebleau — a natural fate for 
the man who abandons himself. In this way it became possible for the most 
devoted marshals whom he had promoted to honour, to end by themselves 
turning away from him and forcing him to resign. That he should have been 
given such favourable conditions defies exiilanation : he was allowed to retire 
to Elba with a large pension and promises concerning his family. People 
might well have supposed that this was a snare, that the result had been fore- 
seen and intentionally provided for, were it not that such a supposition is in- 
compatible with the incredible ruin in which everything was plunged on his 
reappearance. 

The Count d’ Artois now came to Pans; he became head of a provisional 
government committee (4th of May), acting as lieutenant of the kingdom. 
On the 4th of May, twenty-four years after the opening of the states-general, 
Louis XVIII came to Paris. But how changed was everything ! The limit 
was fixed within which the charter had to be submitted; but it had already 
been perfected, and Louis did not submit it to discussion and offer it for ac- 
cjeptance, but presented it from the fulness of his supreme majesty. 


THE FIRST PEACE OF PARIS (1814 AD.) 

On the 30th of May, 1814, peace was concluded at Paris. France was re- 
duced to her limits of 1792, and consequently retained the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine, of which she had, at an earlier period, deprived Germany. Not 
a farthing was paid by way of compensation for the ravages suffered by Ger- 
many, nay, the French prisoners of war were, on their release, maintained on 
their way home at the expense of the German population. None of the cHiefs- 
d^cmvres of which Europe had been plundered were restored, with the sole ex- 
ception of the group of horses taken by Napoleon from the iBrandenburg gate 
at Berlin. The allied troops instantly evacuated the country. France was 
allowed to regulate her internal affairs without the interference of any of the 
foreign powers, whilst paragraphs concerning the internal economy of Ger- 
many were not only admitted into the Treaty of Paris, and France was on that 
account not only called upon to guarantee and to participate in the internal 
affairs of Germany, but also afterwards sent to the great Congress of Vienna 
an ambassador destined to play an important part in the definitive settlement 
of the affairs of Europe, and more particularly, of those of Germany. 

Th^ patriots, of whom the governments had made use both before and after 
the war, unable to comprehend that the result of such immense exertions and of 
such a complete triumph should be to bring greater profit and glory to France 
than to Germany, and that their patriotism was, on the conclusion of the war, 
to be renounced, were loud in their complaints. But the revival of the Ger- 
man Empire, with which the individual interests of so many princely houses 
were plainly incompatible, was far from entering into the plans of the allied 
powers. An attempt made by any one among the princes to place himself at 
the head of the whole of Germany would have been frustrated by the rest. 
The policy of the foreign allies was moreover antipathetic to such a scheme* 
England opposed and sought to hinder unity in Germany, not only for the 
sake of retaining possession of Hanover and of exercising an influence over the 
disunited German princes similar to that exercised by her over the princes of 
India, but more particularly for that of ruling the commerce of Germany. 
Russia reverted to her Erfurt poUey. Her interests, like those of France, led 
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her to promote disunion among the German powers, whose weakness, the re- 
sult of want of combination, placed them at the mercy of France, and left 
Poland, Sweden, and the East open to her ambition. A close alliance was in 
consequence instantly formed between the emperor Alexander and Louis 
XYIII, the former negotiating as the first condition of peace the continuance 
of Lorraine and Alsace beneath the sovereignty of France. 

Austria assented on condition of Italy being placed exclusively beneath 
her control. Austria united too many and too diverse nations beneath her 
sceptre to be able to pursue a pohcy pre-eminently German, and found it 
more convenient to round off her territory by the annexation of upper Italy 
than by that of distant Lorraine, at all times a possession dMcult to maintain. 
Prussia was too closely connected with Russia, and Hardenberg, unlike 
Blucher at the head of the Prussian army, was powerless at the head of Prus- 
sian diplomacy. The lesser states also exercised no infiuence upon Germany 
as a whole, and were merely intent upon preserving their individual integrity 
or upon gaining some petty advantage. The Germans, some few discontented 
patriots alone excepted, were more than ever devoted to their ancient princes, 
both to those who had retained their station and to those who returned to their 
respective territories on the fall of Xapoleon ; and the victorious soldiery, 
adorned with ribbons, medals, and orders (the Prussians, for instance, with 
the iron cross), evinced the same unreserved attachment to their prince and 
zeal for his individual interest. This complication of circumstances can alone 
explain the fact of Germany, although triumphant, having made greater con- 
cessions to France by the Treaty of Pans than, when humbled, by that of 
Westphalia. 

From Paris the sovereigns of Prussia and Russia and the victorious field- 
marshals proceeded, in June, to London, where they, Bliicher most particu- 
larly, were received with every demonstration of delight and respect by the 
English, their oldest and most faithful allies. From London, Frederick Wil- 
liam went to Switzerland and took possession of his ancient hereditary ter- 
ritory, Walsch-Xeuenburg or Xenchdtel, visited the beautiful Bernese 
Oberland, and then returned to Berlin, where, on the 7th of August, he passed 
in triumph through the Brandenburg gate, which was again adorned with the 
Ciir of victory and the fine group of horses, and rode through the lime trees to 
an altar, around which the clergy belonging to every religions sect were assem- 
bled. Here public thanks were given and the whole of the citizens present 
fell upon their knees. On the 17th of September, the preparation of a new 
liturgy was announced in a ministerial proclamation by which the solemnity 
of the church service was to be increased, the present one being too little cal- 
culated to excite or strike the imagination. 


THE CONGEESS OF VIENNA 

Towards autumn a great European congress, to which the settlement of 
every point in dispute and the restoration of order throughout Europe were 
to be committed, was convoked at Viemia. At this congress, which, in No- 
vember of 1814 was opened at Vienna, the emperors of Austria and Russia, 
the kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, Wnrtemberg, and the greater part of 
the petty princes of Germany were present in person; the other powers were 
represented by ambassadors extraordinary. The greatest statesmen of that 
period were here assembled ; amongst others, Metternich, the Austrian minis- 
ter, Hardenberg and Humboldt, the Prussian ministers, Castlereagh, the Eng- 
lish plenipotentiary, Nesselrode, the Russian envoy, Talleyrand and Dalberg, 
Gagern, Bernstorff, and Wrede, the ambassadors of France, Holland, Den- 
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mark, and Bavaria. Tke negotiations were of the utmost importance, for, 
although one of the most difficult points, the new regulation of affairs in 
France, was already settled, many extremely difficult questions still remained 
to be solved. 

The congress was probably the most brilliant assembly that had ever gath- 
ered within the walls of Vienna; emperors, kings, and princes wxre so plenti- 
ful that Talleyrand was of oiiinion that the nimbus of monarchy would be 
dissipated. The mediatised princes also came, in the hope of restoration. In 
spite of his financial embarrassment, the emperor Francis was the most de- 
lightful of hosts; the congress cost him sixteen million gulden, and there were 
so many entertainments that the prince de Ligne said that the congress danced, 
but made no way. The order of business was settled on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1814. Talleyrand dissolved the alliance between Russia, Great Britain, 
Austria, and Prussia without difficulty and secured a brilliant part for France 
to play. The czar favoured Prussians desire for Saxony, that he might get 
Poland for himself ; Talleyrand frustrated the plans of both and did all he 
could to create a feeble federal Germany. On March 7 th, 1815, the news of 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba fell upon the congress like a bomb ; the allied 
princes stopped the withdrawal of their troops from Prance at once and armed 
for a fresh struggle; on the 13th of the same month Talleyrand drew up the 
blunt proscription launched by the eight powers against Napoleon Bona- 
parte ’’ ; on the 25th the alliance of Ohaumont, concluded between Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia on March 9th, 1814, was again renewed, 
and diplomacy grew more intent than ever on concluding the work of the 
congress. 

Metternich sought to secure the vital interests of Austria by the dismem- 
berment of Germany and by checking German particularism, but he would 
never involve himself so deeply m German affairs as to oblige Austria to un- 
dertake hazardous duties or to expose her to German influence. Although he 
had talked to Munster about the imperial idea in December, 1814, he was 
equally averse to the notion of a German empire and of a Germany under the 
hegemony of Prussia; he held that the German states ought rather to coexist 
in complete autonomy, but nevertheless gave his assent to the views of his 
sovereign, which differed from his own, and favoured the formation of a con- 
federation of independent and coequal German sovereigns under the presi- 
dency of Austria. Russia and Great Britain, like Austria, were ill-disposed to 
a strong Prussia, the minor German states were her natural enemies, and cared 
for nothing but their selfish interests. Nevertheless the prospect of a Euro- 
pean war induced them to urge the long-delayed establishment of a German 
constitution, as Humboldt, Hardenberg, and Munster had ever done. There- 
upon the remodelling of Europe was accomplished, and the final clauses of the 
Treaty of Vienna, preceded by the Act of Confederation, summed up the sub- 
stance of all the other treaties. 


I’IN'AL CLAUSES OP THE TREATY OF VIBlSnsrA OF JUNE 9TH, 1815 

f 

These were signed by Metternich and Wessenberg, Labrador, Talleyrand, 
Dalberg, Labour-du-Pin and Noailles, Oastlereagh, Wellington, Cathcart and 
Stewart, Palmella, Saldanha and Silveira, Hardenberg and Humboldt, Razu- 
^ mowsky, Stackelberg and Nesselrode, and Lowenhielm. The greater part of 
Warsaw fell to Russia, and the czar assumed the title of king of Poland ; but 
the grand duchy of Posen passed to Prussia andWieliczka to Austria; the 
Poles in all three were promised a representative system of government and 
national institutions, Cracow became a republic under the protection of the 
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tliree powers. Eiissia restored to Austria the portions of eastern Galicia 
had conquered in 1809. Saxony made the sacrifices mentioned already. 
Prussia got back nearly all her old possessions between the Ehine and Elbe, 
with the addition of the duchy of Westphalia, the major part of the electorate 
of Cologne, the Nassau prmcipalities of Diez, Siegen, Hadamar and Dillen- 
hurg, Wetzlar and the department of Fulda, and some departments on the 
Moselle and Maas; she received Swedish Pomerania from Denmark in ex- 
change for Lauenburg; but ceded the see of Ehldesheim, Goslar, East Fries- 
land, inclusive of Haiiingerland, the countship of lower Lingen and part of 
the see of Munster to Hanover, receiving in return part of the duchy of Lauen- 
burg and a few administrative districts; and gave a district containing five 
thousand souls to Oldenburg. Oldenburg, the two Mecklenburgs, and Wei- 
mar assumed the style of grand duchies, Hanover became a kingdom. Prus- 
sia promised several districts to Weimar. Bavaria obtained the grand duchy 
of Wurzburg and the principality of Aschaffenburg. Frankfort-on-the-Main 
became a free city with the same territory that it had held in 1803, and a 
member of the German Confederation ; Hesse-Darmstadt gained one hundred 
and forty thousand subjects on the left bank of the Ehine ; Hesse-Hombnrg 
regained everything that had been taken from it by the Act of the Ehenish 
Confederation ; Coburg, Oldenburg, Strelitz, and Homburg each obtained ten 
thousand subjects in what had formerly been the department of the Saar; 
Iseiiburg came under the sovereignty of Austria, who ceded it to Darmstadt. 
In virtue of articles 53-57 the princes and free cities of Germany, inclusive 
of Austria and Prussia as far as the dominions which had formerly been part 
of the German Empire were concerned, Denmark as far as Holstein, and the 
Netherlands as far as Luxemburg were concerned, established the “German 
Confederation^^ in perpetuity, under the presidency of Austria, “for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the external and internal security of Germany and the 
independence and inviolability of the confederate states,’^ which were all to 
enjoy equal rights within the confederation. The affairs of the confedemtion 
were to be directed by a Confederation Diet in which the plenipotentiaries 
were to vote singly touching the fundamental laws, the Act of Confederation 
(Bioidesacte), etc., the diet was to meet in full session, and there Austria and 
the five German kingdoms were to have four votes apiece: Baden, the elec- 
torate of Hesse, Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg three; Brunswick, 
Meeklenburg-Schwenn, and Nassau two ; and every other state of the confed- 
eration one ; making sixty-nine in all (articles 4, 5, 6, 7 of the Final Act). 
This distribution of votes was afterwards taken as the standard for the present 
federal council (Eundesrath). * The diet of the confederation was thus a per- 
manent congress of ambassadors like the old diet of the empire. It was to sit 
at Frankfort from the 1st of September, 1815, onwards. By Article 63 the 
states pledged themselves to defend Germany against all attacks, guaranteed 
mutual assistance, and promised to enter into no negotiations with the enemy 
when once war had been declared. They also pledged themselves not to make 
war upon one another, but to refer their disputes to the diet of the confedera- 
tion. Holland and Belgium were handed over to the house of Orange, as 
being the reigning dynasty of the Netherlands, and Luxemburg and Limburg 
were likewise added to its dominions; the integrity of Switzerland was go^- 
anteed, the new cantons of Valais, Geneva, and NeuchMel were added to it; 
the see of BMe and the town of Biel fell to the canton of Bern ; Sardinia ob- 
tained Genoa, Capraja, and the so-called imperial fiefs. Austria reassumed 
possession of Istria, Dalmatia, the islands of the Adriatic which had formerly 
belonged to Venice, the Gulf of Cattaro, Venice, the lagoons, the terra firma 
of the ancient republic of Venice, the duchies of Milan and Mantua, the prin- 
cipality of Trent, the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Friuli, Montefalcone, Trieste, Oar- 
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niola, tipper Oarinthia, Croatia on the right bank of the Save, Finme, the 
Hungarian littoral, and Castua, and added the Valtelline, Bormio, Chiavenna, 
and the former republic of Eagusa to her dominions between the Ticino, the 
Po, and the Adriatic. The emperor Francis established the kingdoms of 
Elyria and Lombardy and Yemce. The Austrian house of Este obtained 
Modena, Eeggio, Mirandola, Massa, Carrara, and the imperials fiefs in Luni- 
giana; Tuscany fell to the archduke Ferdinand; Parma, Piacenza, and Gua- 
stallato li^’apoleon’s consort; Lucca to the Bourbons of Etruria the pope 
and the king of the Two Sicilies regained their former possessions. !Naviga- 
tion was to be free along the various rivers which intersected all these coun- 
tries and the slave-trade was to be abolished. 

All other schemes for the remodelling of Germany were thrown overboard ; 
Austria had conquered and riveted the fetters of the German Confederation 
on the German people. It was a league, an international union of sovereign 
states, an alliance of governments independent of the participation of the 
people, an instrument of Austria for repressing Prussia; and it mediatised 
the German nation. The secondary states which Napoleon had created would 
have preferred at first not to enter into it, but to remain in the position of 
independent European powers; they flatly repudiated any limitation of their 
sovereign prerogatives, and resolved rather to bestow constitutions on their 
subjects out of pure magnanimity than to be compelled to do so by the confed- 
eration. The people regarded the result of the protracted negotiations with 
chill indifference or outspoken indignation; most of the German governments 
were ill content. A few special dispositions were added to those mentioned 
in the Final Act of Yieiina, the most important of them being paragraph 13: 

There shall be assemblies of estates in all countries belonging to the confed- 
eration.^^ The circumstance that the first eleven articles of the Act of Confed- 
eration (Bundesaote) were guaranteed by the Final Act (Sehlussacte) of Vienna 
subsequently gave rise to unjustifiable pretensions on the part of foreign 
powers to a European right of wardship over the confederatioru^ 


THE HOLT ALLIAKCE (ISISAP-) 

Besides the territorial regulations, the general interests of the peoples were 
assigned but a modest sphei-e. The rulers themselves seem to have felt that 
these bald dispositions concerning restored thrones and exchanged provinces 
were out of proportion to the sacrifices made;i and that too sharp a contrast 
existed between the enthusiastic spirit with which the struggle had opened 
and the disillusionment which all must feel at the results of the Vienna Con- 
gress. It was as though something must be done to give to the idealistic im- 
pulse of the period just past — and which was still affecting men^s minds— if 
not good deeds, at least good words, and to nourish the first hopes with new 
ones. This spirit gave birth to that wonderful politico-religious alliance or 
programme, which, on the 26th of September, 1815, as the treaty of the Holy 
Alliance, was signed by the monarchs of Eussia, Austria, and Prussia, without 
consultation with any minister. * 

The preamble to this document says that the three monarchs would scrupu- 
lously practise, both in the government of their states and in their foreign 
•policy, the Christian principles of justice, clemency, and peace; the tenor of 
the three following articles was that the three monarchs would accordingly act 
towards and support one another as brothers, and would also rule their peoples 
, -—their peoples and armies is the Extraordinary expression used — ^paternally 
in the same spirit of brotherhood ; that accordingly they exhorted their peoples 
likewise to confirm themselves daily in the exercise of the Christian duties, in 
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harmony with the one Christian religion, which they, the monarehs, repr^ 
sentatives of its three chief forms, expressly recognised as the one true relig- 
ion. At the same time they summoned to join this Holy Alliance all sover- 
eigns who were of the same mind as themselves, with the exception of the 
sultan, who it could not be supx>osed -would profess the Christian religion, and 
of the pope, who could not well join with schismatic and heretic princes in an 
alliance whose theological basis w^as of doubtful orthodoxy and would not 
entirely agree with the teaching of the one infallible church, of which he be- 
lieved himself to be the head. Most of the princes joined: the English gov- 
ernment acquiesced in the principles enunciated, in which, indeed, if they 
were adhered to, there was not much to object ; but a formal accession to a 
treaty which was no tieaty it refused. 

In the times of dejection and disappointment which now followed, this 
Holy Alliance was treated as a secret, absolutist conspiracy against the secur- 
ing to the people of constitutional rights, and it has been affirmed that it was 
meant from the very first in this spirit ; similarly malicious voices have 
referred to the good intentions wdth which, according to the proverb, the road 
to hell is said to be paved. This condemnation on the part of an embittered 
age is just neither to the emperor Alexander, from whom the idea pro- 
ceeded, and who was a high-minded, tender-hearted man, very accessible to 
religious sentiments ; nor towards the king of Prussia, in whom misfortune and 
the heavy sacrifices entailed by the war had increased the religiosity w^hich 
had always lain in his ^nature; nor to the emperor Francis, to whom it cost 
little to make a confession of so general a character, which after all accommo- 
dated itself to any policy quite as well as the revolutionary doctrine of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. The same hard and condemnatory judgment as was 
passed on this, its coping stone, was meted out to the whole work of the 
Vienna Congress. It may be that here and there serious business suffered 
from the festivities; it may be that ill will, a petty spirit, frivolity, and every 
kind of trifling were active enough to spoil the work ; but even the best wiU 
and the most earnest spirit, which were not lacking, would have found it diffi- 
cult, in face of the enormity of the task, to effect more than the congress, 
such as it was, effected: namely, a new external form and arrangement of the 
European system. This the congress accomplished, no more ; but if, on the 
one hand, it could get no more out of the great epoch, yet, on the other hand, 
neither could it iireveiit the effects on the future existence of Europe, which 
followed of themselves from the events of that great period."* 


THE BETUBN ANB DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON (1815 A.B) 

Meantime in France and Belgium the final struggle with Kapoleon had 
been carried on to his ruin,« The disputes in the congress had raised ISTapo- 
leon’s hopes. In France his party was stiU powerful, almost the whole of the 
population being blindly devoted to him, and an extensive conspiracy for his 
restoration to the imperial throne was secretly set on foot. Several thousands 
of his veteran soldieiy had been released from foreign durance ; the w^hole of 
the military stores, the spoil of Europe, still remained in the possession of 
France; the fortresses were garrisoned solely with French troops; Elba was 
close at hand, and the emperor was guarded with criminal negligence. 

It was on the 1st of March, 1815, that ISTapoleon again set foot on the coast 
of France. He was accompanied by merely fifteen hundred men, but the 
whole of the troops sent against him by Louis XVIII ranged themselves be- 
neath his eagle. He passed, as if in triumph, through his former empire. 
The whole nation received him with acclamations of delight. KTot a single 
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Freneliinan shed a drop of blood for tbe BourboB, wbo fled hastily to Ghent; 
and on the 20th of March Napoleon entered Paris unopposed. His brother- 
in-law, Murat, at the same time revolted at Naples and advanced into upper 
Italy against the Austrians. But all the rest of Napoleon’s ancient allies, 
persuaded that he must again fall, either remained tranquil or formed a close 
alliance with the combined powers. The Swiss, in particular, showed exces- 
sive zeal on this occasion, and took up arms against France in the hope of 
rendering tbe allied sovereigns favourable to their new constitution. The 
Swiss regiments, which had passed from Napoleon’s service to that of Louis 
XTIII, also remained unmoved by Napoleon’s blandishments, were deprived 
of their arms, and returned separately to Switzerland. 

The allied sovereigns who were assembled at Vienna at once allowed every 
dispute to drop in order to form a fresh and closer coalition. They declared 
Napoleon an outlaw, a robber, proscribed by all Europe, and bound themselves 
to bring a force more than a million strong into the field against him. All 
Napoleon’s cunning attempts to bribe and set them at variance were treated 
with scorn, and the combined powers speedily came to an understanding on 
the points hitherto so strongly contested. Saxony was partitioned between 
her ancient sovereign and Prussia, and a revolt that broke out in Lifege among 
the Saxon troops, who were by command of Prussia to be divided before they 
had been released from their oath of allegiance to their king, is easily ex- 
plained by the hurry and pressure of the times, which caused all minor con- 
siderations to be forgotten. Napoleon exclusively occupied the mind of every 
diplomatist, and all agreed upon the necessity, at all hazards, of his utter anni- 
hilation. The lion, thus driven at bay, turned upon his pursuers for a last 
and desperate struggle. The French were still faithful to Napoleon, who, with 
a view of reinspiring them with the enthusiastic spirit that had rendered them 
invincible in the first days of the republic, again called forth the old republi- 
cans, nominated them to the highest appointments, re-established several 
republican institutions, and, on the 1st of June, presented to his dazzled sub- 
jects the magnificent spectacle of a field of May, as in the times of Charle- 
magne and in the commencement of the Eevolution, and then led a numerous 
and spirited army to the Dutch frontiers against the enemy. 

Here stood a Prussian army under Blucher, and an Anglo-German one 
under Wellington, comprehending the Dutch under the prince of Orange, the 
Brunswickers under their duke, the recruited Hanoverian legion under Wal- 
moden. These corps d^armee most imminently threatened Paris. The main 
body of the allied army under Schwarzenberg, then advancing from the south, 
was still distant. Napoleon consequently directed his first attack against the 
former two. His army had gained immensely in strength and spirit by the 
return of his veteran troops from foreign imprisonment. Wellington, igno- 
rant at what point Napoleon might cross the frontier, had followed the old 
and ill-judged plan of dividing his forces; an incredible error, the allies hav- 
ing simply to unite their forces and to take up a firm position in order to draw 
Napoleon to any given spot. Napoleon afterwards observed in his memoirs 
that he had attacked Blucher first because he well knew that Blucher would 
not be supported by the over-prudent and egotistical English commander, but 
that Wellington, had he been first attacked, would have received every aid 
from his high-spirited and faithful ally. The duke of Brunswick, with im- 
patience equalling that of Blucher, was the only one who had quitted the ball 
during the night and had huiried forward against the enemy. Napoleon 
gained time to throw himself between Wellington and Blucher and to prevent 
their junction ; for he knew the spirit of his opponents. He consequently 
opposed merely a small division of his army under Ney to the English and 
turned with the whole of his main body against the Prussians. The veteran 
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Blucher perceived his intentions and in conFiequence urgently demanded aid 
from the duke of Wellington, who promised to send him a rknforcemenfc of 
twenty thousand men by four o’clock on the 16th. But this aid did not arrive* 
Wellington retired with superior forces before i^ey at Quatre Bras* 


THE BATTLES OE LIGHT AHB WATEELOO 

Bliicher meanwhile yielded to the overwhelming force brought against him 
by li^^apoleon at Ligny, also on the 16th of June. Vainly did the Prussians 
rush to the attack beneath the murderous fire of the French, vainly did Blucher 
in person head the assault and for five hours continue the combat hand to 
hand in the village of Ligny. liTiimbers prevailed, and, the infantry being at 
length driven back, Blucher led the cavalry once more to the charge, but was 
repulsed and fell senseless beneath his horse, which was shot dead. His adju- 
tant, Count Nostitz, alone remained at his side. The French cavalry passed 
close by without perceiving them, twilight and a misty rain having i^gun to 
fall. The Prussians fortunately missed their leader, repulsed the French 
cavalry, which again galloped past him as he lay on the ground, and he was at 
length drawn from beneath his horse. He still lived, but only to behold the 
complete defeat of his army. 

Blucher, although a veteran of seventy-three and wounded and shattei*ed 
by his fall, was not for a moment discouraged. Ever vigilant, he assembled 
his scattered troops with wonderful rapidity, inspirited them by his cheerful 
words, and had the generosity to promise aid, by the afternoon of the 18th of 
June, to Wellington, who was now in his turn attacked by the main body of 
the French under N’apoleon. Blucher consequently fell back upon Wavre in 
order to remain as close as possible in Wellington’s vicinity, and also sent 
orders to Bulow’s corps, that was then on the advance, to join the English 
army, whilst Hapoleon, in the idea that Blucher was falling back upon 
the Maas, sent Grouchy in pursuit with a body of thirty-five thousand 
men. 

l^’apoleon, far from imagining that me Prussians, after having been, as he 
supposed, completely annihilated or pamc-stricken by Grouchy, could aid 
the British, wasted the precious moments, instead of hastily attacking 
Wellington. 

At length, about mid-day, IS'apoleon gave orders for the attack, and, 
furiously charging the British left wing, drove it from the village of Hougo- 
mont. He then sent orders to iNey to charge the British centie. At that mo- 
ment a dark spot was seen in the direction of St. Lambert. Was it Grouchy! 
A reconnoitring party was despatched and returned with the news of its being 
the Prussians under Biilow. The attack upon the British centre was conse- 
quently remanded, and Key was despatched with a considerable portion of 
his troops against Bulow. Wellington now ventured to charge the enemy 
with his right wing, but was repulsed and lost the farm of La Haye Samte, 
which commanded his position on this side as Hougomont did on his right. 
His centre, however, remained unattacked, the French exerting their utmost 
strength to keep Bulow’s gallant troops back at the village of Planchenoit, 
where the battle raged with the greatest fury, and a dreadful conflict of some 
hours’ iiuration ensued hand to hand. But, about five o’clock, the left wing 
of the British being completely thrown into confusion by a fresh attack on the 
enemy’s side, the whole of the French cavalry, twelve thousand strong, made 
a furious charge upon the British centre, bore down all before them, and took 
a great number of guns. The prince of Orange was wounded. The road to 
Brussels was already thronged with the fugitive English troops, and Welling- 
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ton, scarcely able to keep Ms weakened lines together, was aijparently on the 
brink of destruction, when the thunder of artillery was suddenly heard in the 
direction of Wavre. is Grouchy I” joyfully exclaimed Napoleon, who 
had repeatedly sent orders to that general to push forward with all possible 
speed. But it was not Grouchy ; it was Bhicher. 

The faithful troops of the veteran marshal (the old Silesian army) were 
completely worn out by the battle, by their retreat in the heavy ram over 
deep roads, and by the want of food. The distance from Wavre, whence they 
had been driven, to Waterloo, where Wellington was then in action, was not 
great, but was rendered arduous owing to these circumstances. The men 
sometimes fell down from extreme weariness, and the guns stuck fast in the 
deep mud. But Blucher was ever3?where present, and notwithstanding his 
bodily pain ever cheered his men forwards, with ^indescribable pathos” say- 
ing to his disheartened soldiers, ^^My children, we must advance; I have 
promised it — do not cause me to break my word I ” Whilst still distant from 
the scene of action, he ordered the guns to be fired in order to keep up the 
courage of the English, and at length, between six and seven in the evening, 
the first Prussian corps in advance, that of Zieten, fell furiously upon the 
enemy. “Bravo! ” cried Blucher, “I know you, my Silesians; to-day we shall 
see the backs of these French rascals! ” 

Zieten filled up the space still intervening between Wellington and Bulow. 
Exactly at that moment, Napoleon had sent his old guard forward in four 
massive squares in order to make a last attempt to break the British lines, 
when Zieten fell upon their flank and dealt fearful havoc among their close 
masses with his artillery. Bulow’s troops, inspirited by this success, now 
pressed gallantly forward and finally regained the long-contested village of 
Planchenoit from the enemy. The whole of the Prussian army, advancing at 
the double and with drums heating, had already driven back the right wing 
of the French, when the English, regaining courage, advanced, Napoleon was 
surrounded on two sides, and the whole of his troops, the old guard under 
General Cambroiine alone excepted, were totally dispersed and fled in com- 
plete disorder. Tlie old guard, surroTjiided by Bulow’s cavalry, nobly replied, 
when challenged to surrender, La garde nese rend pas and in a few min- 
utes the veteran conquerors of Europe fell beneath the righteous and avenging 
blows of their antagonists. At the farm of La Belle Alliance Blucher offered 
Ms hand to AYellington. “I vull sleep to-night in Bonaparte’s last night’s 
quarters,’^ said Wellington. “And I will drive him out of his present ones! ” 
replied Blucher. 

The Prussians, fired by enthusiasm, forgot the fatigues they had for four 
days endured, and, favoured by a moonlight night, so zealously pursued the 
French that an immense number of prisoners and a vast amount of booty fell 
into their hands and Napoleon narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. At 
Genappe, where the bridge was blocked by fugitives, the pursuit was so close 
that he was compelled to abandon his carriage, leaving his sword and hat 
behind him. Blucher, who reached the spot a moment afterwards, took pos- 
session of the booty, sent Napoleon’s hat, sword, and star to the king of 
Prussia, retained his cloak, telescope, and carriage for his own use, and gave 
up everything else, including a quantity of the most valuable jewellery, gold, 
and money, to his brave soldiery. The whole of the army stores, two hun- 
dred and forty guns, and an innumerable quantity of arms thrown away by 
the fugitives fell into his hands. 

The Prussian general, Thielmann, who, with a few troops, had remained 
behind at Wavre in order, at great hazard, to deceive Grouchy into the belief 
that he was still opposed by Blucher’s entire force, acted a lesSer but equally 
honourable part on this great day, ‘ He fulfilled Ms commission with great 
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skill, and so completely deceived Groucky as to Mnder his making a single 
attempt to throw himself in the way of the Prussians on the Paris road. 

Blacker pushed forwards without a moment’s delay, and on the 29th of 
June stood before Paris. IN'apoleon had, meanwhile, a second time abdicated, 
and had fled from Paris in the hope of escaping across the seas. Davout, the 
ancient instrument of his tyranny, who commanded in Pans, attempting to 
make terms of capitulation with Blucher, was sharply answered, “You want 
to make a defence? Take care what you do. Youw^ell know what license 
the irritated soldiery will take if your city must be taken by storm. Do you 
wish to add the sack of Paris to that of Hamburg, already loading your con- 
science? Paris surrendered after a severe engagementat Issy, and Muffling, 
the Prussian general, was placed in command of the city, July 7th, 1815. It 
was on the occasion of a grand banquet given by Wellington shortly after the 
occupation of Paris by the allied troops that Blucher gave the celebrated toast, 
^^May the pens of diplomatists not again spoil all that the swords of our gal- 
lant armies have so nobly won ! 

Schwarzenberg had in the interim also penetrated into France, and the 
crown prince of Wurtemberghad defeated General Eappat Strasburgaud had 
surrounded that fortress. The Swiss, under General Bachmann, who had, 
although fully equipped for the field, hitherto prudently watched the turn of 
events, invaded France immediately after the battle of Waterloo, pillaged 
Burgundy, besieged and took the fortress of Humngen, which, with the per- 
mission of the allies, they razed to the ground, the French having thence feed 
upon the bridges of BMe which lay close in its vicinity. A fresh Austrian 
army under Frimont advanced from Italy as far as Lyons. Ou the 17th of 
July, liirapoleon surrendered himself in the bay of Eochefort to the Engli^, 
whose ships prevented his escape; he moreover preferred falling into their 
hands rather than into those of the Prussians. The whole of France submitted 
to the triumphant allies, and Louis XYIII was reinstated on his throne. Murat 
had also been simultaneously defeated at Toleutino in Italy by the Austrians 
under Bianchi, and Ferdinand IV had been restored to the throne of Naples. 
Murat fled to Corsica, but his retreat to France w^as prevented by the success 
of the allies, and in his despair he, with native rashness, yielded to the advice 
of secret intrigants and returned to Italy wuth a design of raising a popular 
insurrection, but was seized ou landing, and shot on the 13th of October. 

Blucher was greatly inclined to give full vent to his rage against Paris. 
The bridge of Jena, one of the numerous bridges across the ^ine, the princi- 
pal object of his displeasure, was, ctiriously enough, saved from destruction 
(he had already attempted to blow it up) by the arrival of the king of Prussia. 
His proposal to punish France by partitioning the country and thus placing 
it on a par with Germany was far more practical in its tendency. 

THE SECOND TREATY OP PARIS (NOVEMBER 20TH, 1815) 

This honest veteran had in fact a deeper insight into affairs than the most 
wary diplomatists. In 1815 the same persons as in 1814 met in Paris, and 
similar interests were agitated. Foreign jealousy again effected the conclu- 
sion of this peace at the expense of Germany and in favour of France. 
Blucher ’s influence at first reigned supreme. Theking,^of Prussia, w^ho, to- 
gether with the emperors of Eiissia and Austria, revisited Paris, took Stein 
and Gruner into his council. The crown prince of Wurtemberg also zealously 
exerted himself in favour of the reunion of Lorraine and Alsace with Ger- 
many. But Eussia and England beholding the reintegration of Germany with 
displeasure, Austria, and finally Prussia, against whose patriots all were in 
league, yielded. The future destinies of Europe were settled ou the side of 
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England by Wellington and Castlereagh ; on that of Russia by Prince John 
Eazumowsky, Kesselrode, and Capo d^Istria; on that of Austria by Metternich 
and Wessenberg; on that of Prussia by Hardenberg and William von Hum- 
boldt, The German patriots were excluded from the discussion, and a result 
extremely unfavourable to Germany naturally followed : Alsace and Lorraine 
remained annexed to Prance. By the second Treaty of Pans which was defin- 
itively concluded on the 20th of November, 1815, Prance was merely compelled 
to give up the fortresses of Philippeville, Marienbourg, Saarlouis, and Landau, 
to demolish Huningen, and to allow eighteen other fortresses on the German 
frontier to be occupied by the allies until the new government had taken firm 
footing in Prance. Until then, 150,000 of the allied troops were also to 
remain within the Prench territory and to be maintained at the expense of the 
people. Prance was, moreover, condemned to pay 700, 000, 000 francs towards 
the expenses of the war and to restore the chef-d^ceuvres of which she had 
deprived every capital in Europe. The sword of Frederick the Great was not 
refound: Marshal Serurier declared that he had burned it. The Invalids had 
in the same spirit cast the triumphal monument of the field of Rossbach into 
the Seine, in order to prevent its restoration. The alarum formerly belonging 
to Frederick the Great was also missing. ISTapoleon had it on his person dur- 
ing his flight and made use of it at St. Helena, where it struck his death-hour. 
On the other hand, however, almost all the famous old German manuscripts 
which had formerly been carried from Heidelberg to Rome, and thence by 
N'apoleon to Paris, were sent back to Heidelberg. One of the most valuable, 
the Manessian Code of the Swabian Minnesingers, was left in Paris, where it 
had been concealed. Blucher expired, in 1819, on his estate in Silesia.^ 




CHAPTER VII 


ASPECTS OP EIGHTEENTH-CENTURV CULTURE 


The German plains were the scene m which all nations engaged 
in moital conflict Situated in the centre of Europe, and too much 
divided into separate dominions to be able then to repel aggression 
by their native strength, the German states have alternately been 
the prey of internal discord and the theatie of external aggression. 

Such a state of thmgs is inconsistent with the growth of a national 
liteiature, which, though it is often stimulated by the excitement 
and passions of war, can take root and flourish only amidst the tran- 
quillity and enjoyments of peace. Eeligious fieedom was extin- 

f uished m Germany by the victory of the White Mountain near 
lague, and it never acquired domestic peace till the victories of 
Eugene and J^Iarlborough had tamed for a season the ambition of 
France, and those of Frederick the Great had secured the indepen- 
dence of northern Germany. 

That science had made great progress during the Middle Ages 
in Germany, the land which gave the art of pnnting and the discov- 
ery of gunpowder to the world, need be told to none at all ac- 
quainted with these sub3ects; and on the revival of letters she took 
an honourable place both in scholarship and the exact sciences The 
countiy of Scaliger and Erasmus will ever be dear to the lover of 
classical liteiature. But the intellect of Germany at this peiiod, 
bred in cloisters and nourished by the study of classical literature 
or the exact sciences, was entirely of a learned caste. Its produc- 
tions were, for the most pait, written m Latin, and addressed onljr 
to scholars Its national literature did not arise till the middle of 
the eighteenth century. — Alison b 

The development of literary life in the eighteenth century was accom- 
plished in ascending line; in it we can distinguiSi three grades, each of which 
rises considerably above its predecessor. The first division reaches to 1750; 
the advance which was already traceable in the last decades of the seventeenth 
century continues in this period, individual retarding elements do not succeed 
in stopping the progress of the development. In the centre of the second divi- 
sion, which lasts till the beginning of the seventies, stand the first three of the 
six great new high-German poets, of whom Klopstock bestows on German po- 
etry a forcible turn of poetic expression and elevation of sentiment; Lessing, 
fine logical arrangement of language and consistent sequence of thought devel- 
opment ; Wieland, perfect grace. Then, after a short process of fermentation, 

aaa 
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the new German poetry enters under Herder^s guidance on the highest stage of 
its development, the age of Goethe and Schiller. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, poetry, science, the entire 
intellectual and literary life of the nation received such a mighty impetus that 
the productions of the Germans, whether in the field of the imagination or of 
mental activity, ranked with those of the English and French. In fact, they 
were often in advance in respect to depth, versatility, and genius. Men of the 
highest talents in various directions entered new paths, and, partly by attack- 
ing and vanquishing superannuated errors, prejudices, and false ideas, partly 
by inspired creations in the field of poetry or science, laid the foundations for 
a height of culture almost unequalled in modern history. Germany also lived 
through an epoch of reforms and revolutions, in which, hbwever, the only 
weapons were those of the intellect, and where the highest goal to be striven 
for was the idea of culture and the refinement of humanity. Poetry and the 
taste for art progressed most rapidly of all, so that poetic culture stood at the 
head ; philosophy and religion were allied with poetry ; imagination and senti- 
ment, the true foundations of poetry, were also carried over into the realm of 
science. The greatest mmds of the nation devoted their talents to poetry. 

KLOPSTOCK ANI> WIELANB 

Par before German contemporary poets stands the German Homer, Klop- 
stock. He it was who, by the powerful influence of his Messiah and his odes, 
established the supremacy of the antique taste; not, however, in defiance of 
German and Christian associations, but rather to their advantage. Eeligion 
and patriotism were with him the highest of all conceptions ; but, in reference 
to the form in which they should be exhibited, he considered that of ancient 

Greece the most perfect, and thought 
that he could unite the greatest beauty 
of substance with the greatest beauty 
of form by praising Christianity and 
Germanism when attired in the garb of 
Greece : a strange error, certainly, yet 
one which arose very naturally from 
the strange character of the progress 
of social development which charac- 
terised his age. It is true, indeed, 
that England exercised a considerable 
influence upon Klopstock, for his 
Messiah is a mere pendant to Milton^s 
Paradise Lost^ but Klopstock must 
not, on that account, be called a mere 
imitator of an Englishman; the ser- 
vices which he performed in behalf 
of German poetry are as pecuhar as 
they are great. He repressed, by 
means of his Greek hexameters and 
with other Sapphic, Alcaic, and iambic 
classical metres, the French Alexan- 
drines and doggerel verses which had 
hitherto been in vogue. 

But Klopstock did more than this: though in form a Greek, he was, and 
wished to be, in spirit a true German ; and he it wa® who introduced that pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, that reverence for everything German, which against all the 
new fashions that have arisen since his time has never disappeared, but, on 
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the contrary, has often in its opposition to everything foreign been carried 
to an unjust and absui’d height. However strange it may at first sound to 
near Mm, the child of the French peruke period (Feriickmizeit), styling him- 
self a bard in his Alcaic verses, thus commingling heterogeneous periods, the 
modern, the antique, and the old-Teu- 
tonic, yet this was the commencement 
of that proud and manly confidence 
which urged on German poetry to cast 
off its foreign fetters and to lay aside 
that humiliating attitude which it had 
preserved even after the Peace of West- 
phalia. It was indeed necessary that 
someone should come who could smite 
his breast with his hand and exclaim, 

^^lam a German!” His poetry, like 
his patriotism, was deeply rooted in 
that lofty moral and religious belief 
upon which such lustre was shed by 
his Messiah; and it was he who, next 
to Gellert, imparted to modern Ger- 
man poetry that dignified, serious, and 
pious character which it has retained 
in spite of all its excesses of fancy and 
wit. 

It was Wieland who transplanted 
into German woods and Gothic cities 
the light and graceful spirit of Athens, 
though not without considerable ad- 
mixture of the levity and playfulness 
of the French genius, Wieland com- 
bined in his own person the Gallomania 
and Grecomania. He was brought up 
in the former; he passed at an after 
period into the latter; yet he perceived at once the one-sided byway pursued 
by Klopstock and Voss; he led the Germans from their pompous stiffness 
back to the successful and easy motions of the graces of France and Greece. 
The German muse, moving with graceful, cheerful freedom, in the days of 
Minnezeit (love-time), attired by the meistersingers in starched linen, dis- 
guised in a periwig and hoop-petticoat after the Thirty Years’ War, no 
longer knew what to do with her hands, but continued to play lackadaisically 
with her fan./ j 

Whatever may be the excellences of Wieland and Klopstock, both are 
essentially writers of the past. This cannot be said of Lessing, the third great 
German of this period ; he is still a living influence. He is, indeed, the only 
writer before Goethe whom Germans can now read without feeling themselves 
in a world foreign to their sympathies. Throughout his career be strove to 
renew and fructify the intellectual life of his nation, and he achieved his aim 
by important creative activity, and by the clearest, freest, and most drastic 
criticism of the eighteenth century.fi^ 

LBmiNG 

Lessing combined in himself the study and culture of all the schools of Ms 
age ; so that he passed through the Gallomania, the Grecomania, and the An- 
glomania, like the sun passing through the zodiac, without sacrificing any ^ of 
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Its freedom, and without inclining either to the right or to the left, but pursu- 
ing nobly his own course. In that age of foreign influences and of clashing 
tastes, great poets could not spring up as from the earth ; they had to struggle 
with herculean strength through a circle of foreign hindrances, which both 
bewildered them and led them astray; they were forced to open up a path for 
themselves, by means of a sound, comprehensive, and incorruptible criticism. 
This was the reason that Lessing combined the critical with the poetical power, 
that the armed Pallas loved to walk side by side with him ! He exercised 
this criticism in many and various fields — in those of theology, philosophy, 
philology, the history of art and literature, as well as in that of poetry. He 
opposed the unlicked rudeness, the gross fanaticism, and the spiritless pedan- 
try of a cold faith, in his celebrated controversy regarding the Wolfenbuttel 
Fragmente, in which he avoided falling into the extreme of complete unbelief, 
as his excellent Nathan shows. 

He exercised a no less important influence upon the rise and progress of 
profound comprehensive stu% and also of a better taste in philology ; and, 
through his intercourse with ‘Winckelmann, upon the revival of the fine arts. 
As soon, however, as he directed his attention principally to poetry, he 
became the true Hercules Musagetes, the vanquisher of all the remaining frag- 
ments of the Gallomania, and of all the prolixity and tedium inseparably con- 
TOcted with it, as well as the trusty Eckart before the Yenusberg of the mod- 
ern sentimentality and iioetical hcentiousness — ^to which, however, the gates 
and doors have, since his time, been opened. If we examine what relation 
he bore to the older and younger schools of his day, we find that he always 
saw the fa.ults which they committed with the clearest eye, and pointed them 
out in the most decided language. Ko one could point out with such far- 
reaching acuteness as Lessing the difference between the true antique and its 
French caricature ; and to him are the Germans indebted for being the first to 
purify their stage from the starched French Alexandrines and, above all, their 
language from its turgid and bombastic style. Even before the appearance of 
the Grecomaniacs, before Yoss or Klopstock, Lessing had entered the lists; he 
was, however, far from making common cause with them. He did not rescue 
the antique from the French bombast merely to give it up to the German ped- 
ants. The Grecomania was as disgusting to him as Gallomania — a fact which 
he never attempted to conceal./ 

HEINE ON THE WHITEES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUEY 

Lessing was the literary Arminius who freed our theatre from foreign rule. 
He demonstrated the vanity, the absurdity, and the bad taste of those imita- 
tions of the French drama which themselves had followed the Greek. But 
not only by his criticism was he the founder of a modern German original lit- 
erature, but by his own works of art as well. This man followed all intellec- 
tual tendencies, all phases of life, with enthusiasm and disinterestedness. 
Art, theology, archaeology, poetry, dramatic criticism, history — all w^ere pur- 
sued by him with the same zeal and for the same end. In all his works lives 
the same great social ideal, the same progressive humanity, the same religion 
of reason of which he was the John the Baptist and of which we are still look- 
ing for the Messiah. He preached this religion always, but unfortunately he 
was often alone and in the desert; and, besides, he did not possess the art of 
turning stones into bread — ^the greater part of his life he spent in poverty and 
want. 

That is a curse which weighs on nearly all great spirits among the Germans, 
and perhaps will not be abolished except by political liberty. Lessing was 
politically inclined more than anyone suspected, a characteristic which is 
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found in none of his contemporaries. Only now do we perceive what he 
meant by his despotism of twelve in Emilia GdtottL In his day he was regard- 
ed only as a champion of intellectual libeiiy and as an opponent of clerical 
intolerance, for his theological works were easier to understand. The frag- 
ments TJeher Erzielmng des Memclienge^ehlechts, which Engine Eodrigne has 
translated into French, may perhaps give that nation some idea of the compre- 
hensive breadth of Lessing’s intellect. The two critical works which have 
exercised the greatest influence on art are his EamhurgmJie Eramaturgie and 
his Laokoon, Oder uher die Grenzen der Malerei imd Eoesie, His most prominent 
dramatic works are Emilia Galotti, Minna von Barnhehn, and Nathan der Wem, 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born at Kamenz in Lusatia on January 
22nd, 1729, and died at Brunswick on February 15th, 1781. He was a com- 
plete man, who, while he attacked the old with his disastrous criticism, at the 
same time created something new and better. “He was,^^ says a German 
writer, “like those pious Jews who were often disturbed by the attacks of the 
enemy while they were building the second temple, and who finally fought 
with one hand while they bmlt on the house of God with the other.” 

Another writer who worked in the same spirit and for the same ends and 
who may be called Lessing’s direct successor, was Johann Gottfried von Her- 
der, who was born at Mohrungen in East Prussia in 1744, and who died at 
Weimar in Saxony in the year 1803. 

Although Lessing gave a mighty blow to the imitation of the borrowed 
French Hellenism, he himself, by pointing out the real works of art in Gre- 
cian antiquity, created in a way a new kmd of foolish imitation. By his op- 
position of religious superstition he ad- 
vanced the sober desire for enlighten- 
ment which spread in Berlin and which 
had its chief organ in Mcolai and its 
arsenal in the General German Library. 

The most deplorable mediocrity then 
began, more stubbornly than ever, to 
show itself, and emptiness and vanity 
puffed themselves up like the frog in 
the fable. 

One is very much mistaken if one 
believes that Goethe, who had already 
appeared at that time, was as yet uni- 
versally recognised. His Gbtz von Ber- 
licMngen and .Ms Werther were hailed 
with enthusiasm, but so also were the 
works of the most common bunglers, 
and Goethe was given only a very small 
niche in the temple of literature. As 
has been said, the public received the 
Gotz and the Werther with enthusiasm, 
but more on account of the subject 
matter than because of artistic excel- 
lence, which almost no one knew how (irsa-irsi) 

to appreciate. The Gotz was a dram- 
atised cavalier romance, and that variety was popular at the time. In the 
Werther, people saw only the elaboration of a real story, that of the New Jeru- 
salem, of a yotith who shot himself for love and thereby made a great deal of 
noise in that absolutely still period. People read his affecting letters with 
tears ; it was noticed that the way in which Werther had been removed from 
a titled society had increased his disgust with life ; the question of suicide 
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iaa<ie the book still more talked about; at this suggestion a few fools hit upon 
the idea likewise to shoot themselves. The book, through its subject matter, 
had the effect of a thunder-clap. 

Wielaud was the great poet of the day, with whom no one could compete 
except perhaps Mr. Ode -poet Eamler in Berlin. Wieland was worshipped 
idolatroiTsly more even than Goethe at any time. The stage was ruled by 
Iffland with his noisy, bourgeois dramas, and by Kotzebue with his stale at- 
tempts at wit.^ 

STUEM XTND DEANa 

Borrowing the title of a drama of Klinger, a title extremely characteristic 
of the German poetry of that period, the historians of literature named the age 
of Lessing’s pioneer work — which began with Minna von Barnhelm at the end 
of the Seven Years’ War and extended to the classic purification which fol- 
lowed the collaboration of Goethe and Schiller, after the return of Goethe from 
his Italian journey and at the time of the outbreak of the French Eevolution 
— the period of Stu7'ni und JD^ung. 

The starting point of this period is Herder; its zenith and centre, Goethe; 
its conclusion, Schiller. With Herder are associated, as isolated workers, 
Gerstenberg and Schubart. To Goethe succeed his pupils Lenz and Klinger, 
and their companions Muller and Heinse. Between Goethe and Schiller stand 
the members of the Gottinger society — Biirger, Yoss, and their companions. 
Finally, side by side with the men of Sturm and Drang, calmer natures appear, 
such as Iffland and other dramatists; Hippel and others m the sphere of ro- 
mance. 

The common characteristic of the Sturmer and JDranger consists in a sover- 
eign contempt, or at least in relegation to the background, of all rules of art, 
and in the delight of employing a language vaunting itself the direct outflow 
of a genius which has felt superior to all formal restraint. This language 
must be as abrupt, rough, and strong as possible ; especially must it recall in 
its expressions, comparisons, and antitheses the striking speeches and counter 
speeches in the popular and carousal scenes of Shakespeare. Thus only the 
overgrowth was borrowed from the great Briton ; his refinements and delica- 
cies vrere departed from as much as possible. An especial enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed for Eousseau’s love of solitude and hatred of civilisation, though the 
poets did not make what is classical in this writer — ^his enthusiasm for nature 
— their own. Besides this there were numerous echoes of Klopstock, Wieland, 
and Lessing; further, and this is one of the chief merits of the Sturmer and 
Dranger, a revival was accomplished of the old German folk songs and popu- 
•lar humour, and a joyous reception given to the genuine and pseudo-popular 
poetry of foreign peoples, to which the Ossian craze especially belongs. The 
keynote is given by the numerous conceits and fancies of the poets themselves, 
and also by distinct and bold allusions to reprehensible deeds committed by 
those rulers who were immical to the people and freedom. Emilia Galotti 
early sounded this note. The Sturm and Drang period was really a whirling 
thunderstorm in the rising German poetry, and an impulse towards freedom 
away from the restraint of rule and from foreign models, towards the popular 
development of conditions in the fatherland. 

As patriarch of the Sturmer and Dranger we mentioned Johann Gottfried 
Herder. Both as poet and philosopher he took for his first model the Genevan 
apostle of freedom, Jean Jacques Eousseau, whose influence over him he how- 
ever showed in a thoroughly independent fashion. He began his poetical 
activity by directing his attention to the popular poetry of all nations, with- ^ 
out considering its stage of development, with this object he undertook wide 
and profound studies on the history of poetry. With a courage worthy of 
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recognition in a theologian, he logically placed the miraenlons tales of 
Old Testament among great national poems, and thus set Hebrew poetry oh 
the same basis with that of other nations. Thus Herder became a pioneer in 
popular poetry, as was Lessing in more artificial poetry, though Herder was as 
little or less a born poet than was Lessing. From this, his most important work 
in the poetic field, proceeded his BtLmnm der Volker m Idedeni, that ever* 
beautiful song book of the human 
intellect. A worthy companion 
to this is his later edition of the 
Spanish romance of the CicL It 
was Herder who first made Indian 
poetry known in Germany (with 
the Sakuntala); and he was the 
first who turned his attention to 
Shakespeare in a penetrating and 
critical fashion, not merely as a 
man seeking a model. His own 
poems, on the other hand, of 
which the unrhymed Legenden 
were the best known, are purely 
scholarly, without any enthusiasm 
or imagination. 

There is little more of the 
Sturm and Drang spirit to note 
in Herder’s work, except in some 
of his lesser critical and sesthetic 
writings ; he had his influence on 
the period which bears that name, 
through his labours in collecting 
and assimilating the unformed 
poetry of early ages. ^ 

There was more of the Sturm 
and Drang spirit in Heinrich 
Wilhelm von Gerstenberg, who 
went side by side with Herder as 
forerunner of that epoch and 
who was born in 1737 at Tondern in Schleswig. First a Danish officer and 
then a publicist in Hblstein, it w^as as the latter that he began to give vent 
to his independent views of literature as early as 1766. Amongst these th<^e 
on Shakespeare’s works were of importance. He entirely rejected any judg- 
ment of this great poet which was based on the standards of the ancients, and 
would not even countenance the designation of his works as tragedies and 
comedies, since these antiquated appellations did not suit them ; he called 
them only ^4iving pictures of moral nature,^’ and thus claimed for them, so 
greatly did he honour their author, a peculiarly individual and plastic charac- 
ter. Lessing besought him not to fling away utterly, in his enthusiasm for 
modern form, the laws of French tragedy and the classic tradition ; but in 
1767 Gerstenberg gave a practical illustration of his views m the tragedy Ugo- 
lino, suggested by the episode in Dante’s JSeU. This was wholly in the spirit 
of Sturm and Drang, cansmg wild agitations in the heart of the reader or lis- 
tener by unchaining all the terrors of a death caused by hunger and despair. 
The fundamental idea of tragedy was ignored in sovereign fashion: the guilt- 
less suffer a cruel death without any object except that of the most pitiful pri- 
vate revenge. That unrestrained titanic force from which the flower of the 
German classics has since blossomed was already dominant. The poet mm 
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silent after this youthful feat, except for some extremely insignificant produc- 
tions having relation to music and philosophy. He did not die till 1823. 

In the same wild spirit in which Gerstenberg wrote, Christoph Daniel Frie- 
drich Schubart, who was born at Obersontheim in 1739, not only wrote but 
lived. After having attended the schools at Nordlingen and Nuremberg and 
the University of Erlangen, he came as a teacher to Geisslingen in 1763, but 
in 1769 was music director at the court of Ludwngsburg, where he led a frivo- 
lous existence and whence he was expelled in 1773 on account of a satire on 
the duke of the country. After fitful wanderings he wrote in Augsburg the 
journal called Deutsche Chronik, whose tone was in favour of patriotism and 
enlightenment, but with which he had to flee to Ulm. Scarcely had he begun 
a more steady existence here than the despotic duke, Charles of “Wurtemberg, 
had him enticed into his territory and ifiaced in the fortress of Hohenasperg, 
where he spent ten years and temporarily lost his reason. After his libera- 
tion from the tyrant he was restored, gave himself up to a useful life, and 
died in 1791. An unbridled poetic impulse glows and flashes from his Ahas- 
ver and his Furstengruft. He struck the popular note in his Kaplied, whose 
subject, indeed, was extremely lugubrious, namely, the sale of some hundred 
Swabians by the affectionate father of their country to the Dutch East India 
Company. 

After these forerunners, after this stormy dawn, rose that man who, in the 
total development of a universal genius, became first the pride of the Sturm 
and Drang period, later the ornament of tranquil classicism, and finally, in 
old age, the ironical leader of romanticism. Thus Goethe lived through three 
periods of German poetry as a poet of the foremost greatness.^ 

THE COTJET OE WEIMAE 

The town of Weimar has played a brief but glorious part in the history of 
Germahy. For fifty years it was the dwelling-place of the muses, as the 
phrase still ran in the days when Duke Charles Augustus was reigning. 

What was the town*? One of its historians defines it in these terms: ^^If a 
hundred years ago anyone had opened a statistical work at the article Weimar 
he would have found something like this: a smalltown on the Ilm with a* 
ducal palace; presents nothing worthy of note; at some distance a hill with a 
Ltistschloss called Belvedere ; a little farther the park of Ettersburg devoted to 
the chase. The author of these lines might have added: population, seven 
thousand; houses built of wood with high roofs, blackened by time; streets 
unpaved, no industry, the country ill-cultivated, rmned by wars. Such was 
Weimar. 

Among the personages who assisted to render the town illustrious we must 
first make mention of the duchess dowager, Amalia. A daughter of the house 
of Brunswick and niece of Frederick II, she had been married in 1756 to the 
duke of Saxe-Weimar. She was then seventeen years old; two years later she 
was left a widow in difiacult circumstances. She succeeded at first in remov- 
ing from her country the traces of the ravages of the Seven Years’ War; then 
she turned her attention to the education of her two sons. What particularly 
distinguished her was a great desire to learn, a natural curiosity whose eager- 
ness age did not diminish. She summoned Wieland from the neighbouring 
University of Erfurt and confided to him the education of Prince Charles Au- 
gustus. Wieland was the earliest of the illustrious writers whom the hospita- 
ble little city united, and it was thanks to him that Weimar first became a 
kind of asylum for German literature. 

The spirit of this amiable writer held sway at the court of Weimar when 
Goethe arrived there. The principle adopted was that of enjoying life peace- 
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fully; wisdoiu was made to consist in avoiding aU excess; ceremonial was 
gladly waived. The society was composed of a few dames of honour and a 
few court functionaries whose ofhcial employments were not burdensome. 
They read French and German verses; they improvised comic scenes; they 
obtained diversion from masquerades; they amused themselves with disguises 
and with petty intrigues of an uncompromising character; they told each other 
about the reviews; Wieland’s enjoyed great credit. The Epicurean 

philosopher who was soon to take rank among the first German writers by Ms 
poem of Oheron was the worthy president and the inspiring soul of this society. 
There was a little theatre at the castle like the theatre at Versailles. French 
operas were chiefiy given there, but there were also a few German plays. 
Wieiand’s Alceste was represented in 1773, a courtier named Schweizer hav- 
ing composed the music. These were amateur performances, but soon ap- 
peared real artists. The tragedian Eckhof spent some time at Weimar with 
his company. Corona Schroeter, the Leipsic singer, and Amalia Kotzebue, 
sister of the writer, arrived later. In short, it was a world of gentle anima- 
tion, where absence of etiquette drew the various classes together, and where 
poets, artists, courtiers, amateurs lived in a sort of community of noble aspi- 
rations and delicate enjoyments. 

At Weimar the distance between the princes and the poets, between patrons 
and patronised, was too small for the former to endeavour to exact flattery 
and the latter to offer it. Besides, similarity of tastes drew all together. 
Sometimes the duchess Amalia, who was a musician, collaborated with a com- 
poser or a poet for the arrangement of an interlude or lyrical play. The prin- 
cipal court functionaries all had som.e special talent which was utilised for the 
common entertainment, and some have left a name in literature. 

OHABLES AUaUSTXTS AXB GOETHE 

At the moment when Goethe and the young duke, the latter of whom had 
just been married, arrived at Weimar towards the end of the year 1775, they 
were already friends. Goethe had not yet laid aside the turbulence of his 
early years, and Duke Charles Augustus was not less impetuous than he. 
They came at first like two disturbing elements into the calm and elegant 
group amongst whom the aged Wieland was supreme. ^^The duke was then 
very young, says Goethe in his Conversations with Eckermann;® ^^he did not 
know to what use to put his forces, and we were often on the point of break- 
ing our necks. To ride over hedges, ditches, and rivers, wear himself out dur- 
ing whole days going up and down mountains, to spend the night under the 
open sky, camping near a fire in the wood^ — such were his tastes. To have 
inherited a duchy was to him a matter of indifference, but he would have 
liked to win it, conquer it, take it by storm. 

With so much energy of temperament and such a desire to distinguish him- 
self, what could he do in the duchy of Weimar! Charles Augustus recognised 
that even there he had a part to play. He surrounded his throne with men 
illustrious in the sphere of intellect, and Germany is not less indebted to Mm 
than if he had been a Charles V or a Frederick 11. Charles Augustus, says 
Goethe again, was born a great man ; he had many of the essential qu^ities 
of a prince: he knew how to distinguish merit; he sincerely desired the hap- 
piness of mankind ; finally he was gifted with a species of divination which 
made him discover by instinct the course to be taken in difiicult circumstances. 
Thus after a few years expended in follies he turned his attention seriously to 
the welfare of his state, and Goethe was then his adviser and almost his asso- 
ciate in the government. 

Some Mstorians maintain thafe his residence at Weimar was a bad thing for 
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Goethe, that the years which he consecrated to the government of a petty 
state might have been more iiselully employed for German letters. But 
Goethe had in him an irresistible bent towards risking all the chances of life, 
and plunging into it again even after deceptions and sufferings — a need to act 
and to let himself go which often turned him aside from his path and inter- 
rupted the poetic vein, but which also stimulated it and incessantly augment- 
ed the resources of his mind. For 
Goethe one thing was superior even to 
art and poetry, and that was life. 

If we consider that the desire to do 
good should be natural to great minds 
and that all was inchoate in the duchy 
of \Y eimar, poor as it was in itself and 
further impoverished by the last wars, 
we shall understand how the govern- 
ment may have tempted Goethe. More- 
over, he governed only as much as he 
wished, being sure that the least of his 
reforms would be accepted, and not 
fearing to compromise a crown by too 
much negligence or too much zeal. 

In the midst of his life as an official 
^ and diplomatist, what became of the 
poet? The poet in Goethe was not 
dead, but slept, and when the hour 
should come was to awake. Even in 
the midst of the labours which seemed 
least in accordance with his true voca- 
C^oETHB tion, Goethe did not forget what Ger- 

(1740-1832) many exjiected from him. All the hler- 

. 1 . . ary group from the banks of the Ehine, 

i whose centre had been suddenly shifted, was attracted by him to Weimar. 
Klinger, the brothers StoUbeig, Merck, came one after another, though with- 
out taking up their permanent residence there. Lenz himself came there to 
perpetrate a few extravagances. Finally Herder was appointed chief preacher 
at the court, in spite of the orthodox party.a? In 1786 Goethe left Weimar in 
order to travel in Italy, whence he did not return till June, 1788. « 

Meantime another power was rising at his side, a poet younger by ten 
years; this was Schiller, who had just made himself knowm by his drama of 
Don Carlos. What were to be the relations between the two poets? Were 
they to be rivals like Corneille and Eacine, Voltaire and Eousseau? On the 
contrary, they were to be united, after 1794, in a close friendship which was 
often to be a collaboration, to winch the one would bring the fruits of his ex- 
perience, a genius already matured and tried ; while the other on his side would 
contribute ardour, life, passion, a soul enamoured of all ideal things and filled 
with all noble ambitions. Goethe was to be a guide to Schiller, but in return 
he would receive from him a new impulse and as it were a second youth.2^ 

TB:E BEACTIOl?' AGAINST BATIONALISM , GOETHE 

The struggle against the shallow rationalism in state, religion, and litera- 
ture is the distinguishing mark of the literary constellation at the end of the 
sixties and the beginning of the seventies of the eighteenth century. In relig- 
ion itself this rationalism threatened to explain away the fundamental ethical 
truths of Christianity; conseqiuently, in those ts^ho opposed it, as Claudius, 
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Hamann, Lavater, Fritz Jakobi, and to a certain extent in Herder also, 
find an enthusiastic belief. In the political world an opposition was asserting 
itself against the enlightened despotism which m its government was not guilt- 
less of treating historic growths in arbitrary fashion; m this it was opposed by 
Justus Moser, In poetry, finally, resistance was made to the restriction of 
rules. From the darkness of rationalism, so proud of the products of its own 
age, the eye turned back to the idealistic enlightenment of the nation ^s past; 
the merits of the old German architecture, the poetry of the sixteenth century 
were again recognised. 

The intellectual guide, as we have seen, was Herder. It is wholly in Her- 
der’s spirit that the young Goethe soars, when life and love have once freed 
his genius from the bonds of an art which, though he exercised it with inimi- 
table grace, was still conventional. With what marvellous harmony this, the 
most fertile spirit that Germany has produced, was developed from the storm 
aud stress of his youth to the highest perfection, so that his life became the 
greatest work of art — ^to paint this would take too long. A stranger to no 
human feeling, accessible to every form of emotion, but yielding to iKm 
against his will, he has described his personal life, the joys and sorrows of his, 
own existence, as poetically as the great questions which stir all humanity. 
Imbued in youth with the robust tone of the German art of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, influenced in manhood chiefly by the antique, 
in his old age attracted by the meditative poetry of _ ^ 

the East, iu face of these various influences he still _ 

preserved his independence, and if the ancient ideal 
of beauty best corresponded to the pure harmony 
of his intellect, yet he did not allow himself to be 
ruled by it, but created it anew in the German 
spirit,^ 

SOHLEGEL OX GOETHE AS A BBAMATIST 

Scarcely had Goethe in his Werther put forward 
something like a declaration of the rights of feeling 
against the restraint of social conditions, than he 
offered a poetical protest in Gotz von Berlichingm 
against the bonds of all arbitrary regulations by 
which dramatic iioetry had been limited- In this 
drama we see, not imitation of Shakespeare, but the 
enthusiasm excited by one creative genius in a 
kindred spirit. In the dialogue he continued Less- 
ing’s principle of naturalness, only with greater 
boldness; for, besides the verse structure and all ele- 
vating adornment, he also rejected the laws of a 
literary conception of speech to a degree such as no 
one had ventured on before him. He would by no 
means have any literary circumlocntion ; the rep- 
resentation must be the thing itself. And so with 
sufficient illusion, at least for those who are unac- 
quainted with the historical monuments in which our 
ancient forefathers themselves speak, he sounded in modern ears the tone of 
a distant age* He has expressed the old German true^heartedness in the 
most touching fashion, the situations indicated with a few strokes have the 
most irresistible effect, the whole has a great historical import, for it rep- 
resents the conflict between a vanishing age and one that is just beginnings 
of the century of rude but strong independence, and the succeeding one , of 
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political tameness. In tins the poet had no regard at all to the presentation 
on the stage, but rather appeared to defy its insufficiency with youthful ar- 
rogance. 

In the main it was Goethe’s object above all so to work as to express his 
genius in his writings, as to bring new poetical life and stir into the age ; the 
form was indifferent to him, though he generally preferred the dramatic. At 
the same time he was a warm friend of the theatre, and at times worked ac- 
cording to its demands as determined by custom and the taste of the day ; as, 
for example, when he produced in Clamgo a bourgeois tragedy in Lessing’s man- 
ner. This piece has, in addition, the defect that the fifth act does not harmo- 
nise with the others. 

Later on he sought to reconcile his own artistic views with the customary 
dramatic forms, even the subordinate ones, almost all of which he went 
through in individual attempts. In his Iphigenia he expresses the spirit of 
the ancient tragedy as he had conceived it, especially from the side of tran- 
quillity, clearness, and ideality. With like simplicity, genuineness, and noble 
delicacy he wrote his Tasso, in which he turned an historical anecdofe to the 
general significance of the contrast between court life and poet life. His JEJg- 
mont is again a romantic historical drama, whose style hovers midway be- 
tween his older manner in GoU and that of Shakespeare. Erwin und Elnnre and 
Claudine von Yillahella are, I might say, idealistic operettas, so light and airy 
that the only danger is lest they should become heavy and prosaic through 
musical accompaniment and acting ; in them the noble and restrained style of 
the dialogue in Tasso alternates with the daintiest songs. Jery und Bately is a 
most charming nature picture in Swiss manners and in the spirit and form of 
the best French operettas, while on the other hand Sellers, lAst, und Bache is a 
true opera buffa full of Italian Zam. Die Mitschuldigen is a rhymed comedy in 
bourgeois manners, according to the French rules. So far did Goethe carry 
his complaisance that he produced a continuation to an afterpiece of Florian, 
and impartiality of taste so far as to translate some tragedies of Voltaire for 
the German stage. 

The Triumph der EmpfindsamJeeit, an extremely witty satire on Goethe’s own 
imitators, inclines to the comic caprice and fantastic symbolism of Aristoph- 
anes, but it is a discreet Aristophanes in refined society and at court. Long 
before this, in some amusing stones and carnival plays, Goethe had made the 
manner of honest Hans Sachs entirely his own. We recognise the same free 
and powerful poetic spirit under aU these transformations, to which may be 
applied the Homeric lines on Proteus: 

First he is a lion with fearful, rolling mane, 

Then flows down as water and rustles like a tiee in the storm. 

To the youthful period belongs his Faust, which was projected early but 
did not appear till late, and which even in its latest form is still only a frag- 
ment, and in whose nature it perhaps lay to remain of necessity always a frag- 
ment. It is hard to say whether we are more astounded in gazing upward at 
the height to which the poet soars, or more overwhelmed with dizziness at sight 
of the depths which he opens before our eyes. The wonderful folk-story of 
Faust is a very theatrical subject, and the marionette play from which, accord- 
ing to Lessing, the first idea of the drama was taken, answers this expectation 
even in the mutilated scenes and inadequate words with which it is represented 
by unconscious puppets. Goethe’s version, which in some points adheres 
closely to the legend but in others lealves it entirely on one side, intentionally 
oversteps the dimensions of the stage in every direction. Many scenes are 
stationary delineations of Faust’s inward state of mind and moods, develop- 
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ments of his ideas on the inadequacy of human knowledge and on the unsatis- 
factory lot of mankind in long monologues or dialogues ; other scenes, although 
in themselves extremely ingenious and significant, have the appearance of hav- 
ing only a casual bearing on the matter in hand; many, very dramatically 
conceived, are only slightly sketched. Some scenes, full of the highest dra- 
matic power and of heartrending pathos — for instance, the murder of Valen- 
tin, and Gretchen and Faust in the cell — show that popular effect was also at 
the poet’s command, and that he has only sacrificed it to more extensive ob- 
jects. He often makes demands on the reader’s powers of imagination, he 
compels him to give his fleeting groups a background of vast moving pictures 
which no theatrical art can bring before, the eyes. In order to raise Goethe’s 
Faust it is necessary to possess Faust’s wizard staff and exorcisms. But even 
’with this incapacity for outward representation, much is to be learned in con- 
nection with dramatic art* from this strange work, both in the plan and execu- 
tion. In a prologue which was presumably added at a late period the poet 
explains why in his fidelity to his genius he could not accommodate himself to 
the demands of a mixed crowd of spectators, and writes what is to some ex- 
tent a farewell letter to the theatre. % 

It must be confessed that Goethe does indeed, possess much di'amatic but 
not quite so much theatrical genius. He is more concerned wnth a delicate 
unfolding than with a rapid external motion. The mild graciousness of his 
harmonious spirit itself holds him back from seeking a strong demagogic 
effect. Iphigenia auf Tauris is indeed more akin to the Greek spirit than per- 
haps any poetic work of the moderns composed before him, but it is not so 
much an ancient tragedy as a reflection of one, an epode; the violent catastro- 
phes of those tragedies here stand only in the distance as a memory, and 
ever^hing is gently resolved in the depths of the spirit. The strongest, most 
moving pathos is found in Egmont^ but the end of this tragedy is likewise en- 
tirely removed from the external world into the domain of an idealistic music 
of the soul.J 

FAUST 

In the Borghese garden at Borne German artists and travellers still show 
the place where Goethe composed the Witches’ Kitchen of his Faust In no 
work has the poet set forth his own inner life and his hunoian and poetic devel- 
opment to the same extent as in the dramatic work Faust. This poem, whose 
main outlines had been already sketched in the author’s earliest youth, and 
which was completed only a year before his death, drags through the whole of 
Goethe’s long life ; hence the great diversity, not only between the first and 
second parts, but between the different divisions of the first. That in it, how- 
ever, the utmost beauty that poetic representation can give is set forth with 
enviable lightness and nobility, and that the poet dives into the depths of hu- 
man existence in order to charm into the most beautiful manifestations of the 
world above the most secret things of human nature — on this subject the 
voice of the world has long since pronounced, only it has not generally been 
found possible to look with favour on the spinning and weaving of obscure 
words round obscure conceptions,’^ which re^y find their explanation in the 
profound thought of the idea. 

Following the popular legend Goethe has made the figure of Faust the 
bearer and representative of the ideas of the age, of its intellectual tendencies 
and strivings, treating him in the first part rather as a personality, in the sec- 
ond more as an ideal conception. In the first part Fanst appears as one of 
those mighty, demon-like human beings of the 8turm and Drang period, who 
has penetrated all the depths of knowledge without finding inward content, 
and, in despair at the deceitful and fragmentary character of all human 
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knowledge, plays with the idea of releasing himself by suicide from the tram- 
mels of the body, which hinder entrance into the inmost recesses of nature 
and knowledge of the essence of things. Then the Easter hymn awakens the 
sweet memory of the happy years of innocent childhood, when his soul found 
tranquillity in faifh, and when the satisfaction of the corporeal needs of pure 
nature was the object of his wishes and effort, and the recollection holds him 
back from his design: ^^The tear rises, the earth possesses me again. To re- 
establish in his inmost spirit his belief in the divme revelation is his earnest 
aspiration ; but as he has already tasted of the tree of knowledge he cannot 
again return to complete faith. In an attempt ^^to translate into his beloved 
German’^ the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, he begins questionings and 
now becomes the prey of the evil one, who already in the form of a poodle had 
drawn wide circles round him. In a compact with Mephistopheles he resigns 
the future life, resigns theory and speculation in a bold wager, and laying 
aside the pursuit of knowledge as a fantastic idealism, he turns, rejuvenated, 
to pursue the joys of life, pleasure in all its manifestations; the intellectual 
hero Faust follows the path of Don Juan, the hero of tne world of sense, but 
here again without finding satisfaction. How should the solitary idealist, who 
in a titanic sense of eternity desires to be the whole of humanity, now satisfy 
himself with the one-sided realism, with a single form of activity? Human 
happiness, which he hoped to obtain in the possession of the pure feminine 
being fGretchen) whom the poet has delineated with so masterly a hand, is 
spoiled for him by the evil one because it is founded, not on right and virtue, 
but on sensual human nature. 

Gretchen, rent by love and seduction from her modesty and innocence, 
oversteps the limits of female morality, of childlike piety, of domestic propri- 
ety, of social regulations, and abandons herself entirely to the pleasures of 
forbidden love, whereupon one sin produces another. Her mother is hurried 
into eternity by a sleeping draught; her brother, the brave soldier Yalentin, 
falls in a night duel at the hands of Faust and Mephistopheles ; her own child 
dies by her hand. Her earthly happiness is gone, she is delivered up to jus- 
tice as an infanticide ; she expiates her misdeed and is admitted to the mercy 
of heaven. Disordered in intellect, but with the inborn sense of Christian 
virttle, she disdains flight from prison and is redeemed for heaven, so that in 
the second part she appears amongst the holy choir of penitents. But Faust^S 
accusing conscience is deafened by the insipid dissipations of the Walpurgis 
Night on the Brocken. 

If the Faust poem is to have a satisfactory solution an attempt must be 
made to reconcile intellectual freedom and development with the sensuous 
human nature ; for only in this unison of the highest intellectual development 
with the powerful impulses of pure nature lies the ideal of a perfect human 
being. To effect this harmonious union and introduce the human being so 
organised, to make action follow on knowledge and pleasure, was to be the 
task of the second part of Faust. But neither the numerous continuations 
which Goethe had himself challenged, but which were nothing but repetitions, 
nor Goethe^s own second part, in which the traces of age and a changed mood 
are not to be mistaken, can be regarded as successful fulfilments of this task. 
The idea of the Faust tragedy, in the sense of a symbolic universal human 
tragedy, cannot be comprehended within the compass of a self-contained work 
of art. 

In Famulus Wagner, Goethe has immortalised one of his comrades of Stras- 
burg and Frankfort — ^the dramatic poet of wild genius, Heinrich Leopold Wag- 
ner, who, like Lenz, gladly posed as Goethe^s rival (Frmnetheus. Die Kindes- 
morderin, Gretchen^s story translated into the commonplace) ; and in the 
delineation of Mephistopheles there hovered before his eyes the picture of the 
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Darmstadt professor, Merck, a man whose own writings (novels, translationSsI 
critical essays) have won less renown than his influence on Goethe. The funda- 
mental idea of his critical, atheistical judgment on his Frankfort fiiendl cuhnh 
nates in the following expression: Thine endeavour, thine irresistible tend- 
ency is to give a poetic form to the actual; others seek to realise what is called 
the poetic, the imaginative, and that produces only trash. 

We cannot better close our short sketch of Goethe than by quoting the 
masterly words in which Eobertson^ sums up the modern conception of this 
great man:^^ 

liJ'eyer was there a life so rich as his, E“ot only did he lead German liter- 
ature through the stormy days of ‘ Sturm and Drang ’ to the calm age of clas- 
sical perfection ; not only does he form the end and goal of the movement of 
eighteenth-century thought, which had begun in England, and become Euro- 
peanised in France ; but he was able to understand, as no other man of his gen- 
eration, the new time. He was the spiritual leader of the romantic movement^^ 
and he encouraged all that was modern and healthy in the literatures of Eu?^ 
rope, which sprang up under the influence of Eomanticism. He looked on 
life, it is true, with the eyes of eighteenth-century humauitariauism ; but, ^ 
the same time, he showed an understanding for modern conflicts, for modern 
ethics, for modern ideals in art and literature which made him, in the fullest 
sense, a poet of the nineteenth century. That Goethe was the most univer- 
sally gifted of men of letters has long been recognised ; but it is sometimes for- 
gotten that he was also the reiiresentative poet of two centuries, of two widely 
different epochs of history. 

SOHILUEB 

Schiller, at the beginning of his career, is rooted wholly in the tendencies 
of the period of Sturm and Drang. His first dramas, founded like the pUys 
of the other Stunner and Dranger on 
the conflicts most agitating to men — 
for example, deadly enmity between 
blood relatives — are inspired with a 
warm breath of the love of freedom 
which IS in opposition to all existing 
winds. As Goethe had been led by 
the harmonious symmetry of his na- 
ture, so Schiller by the stern disci- 
pline of his moral personality was 
brought through the revolutionary 
ideas of the Sturm and Drang, and 
contributory to the same end was the 
influence of Kant’s philosophy, to 
whose significance no one could any 
longer shut his eyes, and towards 
which everyone who shared in the in- 
tellectual activity of the times had to 
assume some attitude, A historical 
piece was found among his first 
dramas, and his historical studies led 
him further and further into the do- 
main of historical drama, a form of Schili;bib 

art which after Don Carlos he handled / utsd-isos) 

not merely with the genius of a born 

dramatist," but also with a marvellous historical insight. The grand subjects 
of his early dramas reappear in his later pieces, as well as his enthusiasm for 
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liberty, but both are enlightened and purified, and in the time of the greatest 
dismemberment he appears in Wilhelm Tell as the prophet of national unity. 
In the realisation of this object the thoughts and words to which he gave 
utterance and which found an enthusiastic echo had no small share. <5 

Schlegel on ScJiiUer as a Dramatist 

Schiller wrote his first works while he was still very young and unacquaint- 
ed with the world which he undertook to depict, and, although an independent 
genius and bold to insolence, he was nevertheless dominated in many ways by 
the examples of Lessing, Goethe in his earlier works, and Shakespeare as far 
as he could understand him without an acquaintance with the original. 

Thus his youthful works came into existence : Die Rauher, Cahale tend lAehe^ 
and Fiesco, The first, wild and horrible as it was, had a tremendous effect, to 
the complete turning of sentimental young heads. The unsuccessful iipitation 
of Shakespeare is unmistakable. Pranz Moor is a prosaic Richard III enno- 
bled by none of the qualities whidi in the latter blend disgust with admiration. 
The overstrained tone of sensibility in Cdbale und Idehe can hardly touch us, 
but it can torture us with painful impressions. Fiesco is the most preposter- 
ous in its conception, the weakest in its effect. 

So noble an intellect could not long persist in such extravagances, although 
they won for him an applause which might have made the continuance of the 
infatuation excusable. He had experienced the dangers of barbarism and of 
an unbounded defiance of all moderating restraint, and therefore threw him- 
self with incredible exertions and a kind of passion into civilisation!. The 
work which marks this new epoch is Don Carlos. Though in parts it goes 
deep into the delineation of character, it cannot yet entirely belie the old boast- 
ing monstrosity, which it only clothed in more select forms. The situations 
have much pathetic force, the plot is complicated even to epigrammatic subt- 
lety, but his ideas on human nature and the social order which he had bought 
so dear were so precious to the poet that he described them in full instead of 
expressing them through the course of the action, and allowed his characters 
to philosophise more or less over themselves and others, so that the size of 
the work swelled quite beyond the limits of the domain prescribed for the 
theatre. 

Historical and philosophical studies now seemed for a time to lead the poet 
away from the theatre, to the advantage of his art, to which he returned with 
an intellect ripened and enriched in many ways and at last really enlightened 
as to his aims and resources. He now devoted himself entirely to historical 
tragedy and sought by the renunciation of his own personality to attain to real 
objective delineations. In Watlenstein he worked so conscientiously in accor- 
dance with the historic foundation that he could not quite make himself mas- 
ter of his subject, and an affair of no great compass grew with him into 
two great plays and a more or less didactic prologue. In form he adhered 
closely to Shakespeare, only he endeavoured to limit himself more in the 
change of place and time, so as not to make too great a demand on the spec- 
tator’s powers of imagination. He also paid more attention to consistent 
tragic dignity, allowed no mean personages to appear on the scene, or at least 
did not permit them to speak in their natural tone, and relegated the people, 
in this case the army, which Shakespeare allows to appear with so much life 
and truth in the course of the story, to the prelude. 

With greater art and equally great attachment to the historic foundation, 
Maria Stuart was planned and executed. With a marvellous subject, such as 
the story of thq Maid of Orleans, Schiller thought that he might permit him- 
self more liberties. The last of Schiller’s works, Wilhelm Tell, is the best ac- 
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cording to my judgment. Here he has entirely returned to the poetry of his- 
tory. The treatment is faithful, symiiathetic, and, considering Schiller’s lack 
of acquaintance with Swiss scenery and national manners, of marvellous local 
truth. It is true that in this he had a noble model in the vivid pictures of the 
immortal Johann Muller. 

Schiller was in the ripest fulness of his intellectual strength when an un- 
timely death snatched him away ; till then his health, long undermined, had 
been compelled to obey his powerful will and completely exhaust itself in he- 
roic efforts. He was a meritorious artist in the true sense of the word, one 
who paid homage to truth and beauty with a whole heart, and who sacrificed 
his own individuality to them in ceaseless effort, far removed from the petty 
egoism and the jealousy all too frequent even among excellent artists.^ 

KANT 

After Goethe had returned from Italy and Schiller had settled perma- 
nently in Jena, German literature seemed, after its ‘ Storm and Stress, ’at last 
to have arrived at a period of tranquillity. But the classic beauty of the one 
poet and the noble aspirations of the other might have made little impression 
on the intellectual life of the nation as 
a whole, had not other forces also been 
at work, foremost among which was 
the iihilosophy of Kant. This thinker 
first shook the German people out of 
their easy-going provincialism, and 
taught them to appreciate ideals of life 
and thought as yet undreamed of in 
the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” With these words Eobertson^ 
brings forward the great philosojiher 
of the eighteenth century.^ 

Immanuel Kant, descended from a 
family of Scottish origin, who during 
his life was never far away from the 
environs of his native city of Komgs- 
berg, studied there theology, philos- 
ophy, and mathematics. In 1755 he 
became lecturer in the university, and 
received in 1770 the appointment and 
salary of professor of logic and meta- 
physics. At first he was influenced by 
Kewton, the first epoch of his literary Immanuel Kant 

work being in the line of natural his- ( 1724 -I 804 ) 

tory, and his AUgenieine NaturgescMcMe 

und TJieone des Eimmels is absolutely a prophecy of Laplace’s theory of the 
origin and continuation of the planetary system. 

The change from natural history to logic and metaphysics did not take 
place until some time in the sixties, and was due to the directing influence of 
Hume, whose doubts upon the objective validity of the law of causality had 
made a deep impression on Kant. His researches were no longer in the direc- 
tion of the theory and natural history of matter, but of the theories concern- 
ing the spirit of man. 

The epoch-making works in which the results of the latter are shown are 
KritiJc der reinen Vermmft (1781; 2nd revised edition, 1787), Eritih derprak- 
Uschen Yernunft (1788), and Eritik der UrtheiMraft (1790). 
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To these thiee foundation stones numerous other writings are added which 
iXk part serve to complete the system, and in part represent its application in 
regard to theology, doctrine of laws, ethics, and sesthetics, as, tor example, 

Ghrmdlegung ^ur MetapJigsih der BiUeri, Die Beligion innerlialh der Grenzen det 
hlosse'ii Yernunft, Zum eioigen FHedeUf BecMslelire, J'ligendlelire, AntJu'opologie, 
Streit der Fucultaten^ etc. 

With such arguments concerning God and immortality, in fact, with this 
somewhat meagre definition of religion as “the recognition of all our duties as 
God^s commandments/^ rationalistic theology began to operate at once, while 
certain elements of Kant’s doctrine of religion which penetrated furtter, as, 
for instance, the celebrated chapter Yom radicalen Bosen, were disregarded or 
misunderstood. Kot until it was combined with moral philosophy did ration- 
alism attain a settled formation and stronger development, reaching some sort 
of solidity, comprising more than the usual vague commonplaces and phrases 
until then in vogue about human happiness and bliss. 

Kant’s theology is the first to reach true rationalism, while what preceded 
it might better be termed naturalism or explanatory theology. He himself 
had been of the opinion that the possibility of revelation could be neither 
proved nor denied, but he had also said that religion itself ought certainly not 
to be made dependent upon its acceptance or rejection, since in reality the 
only standard for judging any religion and any revelation was founded on 
their moral value. The theology of that time was greatly influenced by his 
opinions, and thus the Praktisclie Yermmft, with the accompanying Fostulaten, 
has become primarily the starting-point of rationalistic thought. Conse- 
quently, dogmatic theology jyut aside all those teachings which contradicted 
the “autonomy of reason from an intellectual standpoint (inspiration, for 
instance) or on practical grounds (as Augustinism), and put everything upon 
the basis of personal motives. Accordingly, in the domain of history espe- 
cialty, there was introduced in accordance with this view that vaunted “prag- 
matic method,” in whose calculations the weakness and sensuality of the 
masses, the selfishness and ambition of the priests were raised to the impor- 
tance of principal factors, and the different religions degraded into cunning 
contrivances of human cleverness. Even such an excellent work as that of 
Gottlieb Jakob Planck of Gottingen, GeschicMe der F^iMehung, der Yerande- 
rung, uiid der Bildmg unseres protestantischen Lehrbegriffs, is still completely 
dominated by this conception.® 

Seiners Portrait of Kant 

The life history of Immanuel Kant is hard to write, for he had neither life 
nor history. He lived a mechanically ordered, almost abstract bachelor life 
^in a quiet, retired little street of Konigsberg, an old city on the northeastern 
boundary of Germany. I do not believe that the great clock in the cathedral 
tower accomplished its daily duties more dispassionately and regularly than 
its countryman, Immanuel Kant. Getting up in the morning, coffee drinking, 
writing, giving lectures, eating, gomg to walk — everything had its appointed 
time, and the neighbours knew that it was exactly half past three by the clock 
when Immanuel Kant, in his grey coat, his Manilla cane in his hand, walked 
out of the door and went towards the little linden avenue which is still called 
after h i m the Philosopher’s walk. Bight times did he go the length of it 
back and forth, in all seasons; and if the weather was dark or the grey 
clouds threatened rain, Ins servant, the old Lampe, was seen walking behind 
him in anxious care with a long umbrella under his arm like an image of 
providence. 

Strange contrast between the external life of the man and his destructive. 
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world-cnishiiig ideas I Truly, if the burghers of Konigsberg had dreamed the 
full import of this thinking, they would have stood in much more terrible awe 
of him than of an executioner — of an executioner who kills only men ; but the 
good people saw in him nothing but the professor of philosophy, and when he 
passed by them at a certain hour they greeted him in a frien^y fashion and 
timed their watches by him. 

But if Iimnanuel Kant, the great destructor in the realm of ideas, far ex- 
ceeded Maximilien Robespierre m terrorism, he nevertheless has many simi- 
larities with him which suggest a comparison of the two men. First we find 
in both the same i exorable, cutting, unpoetic, sober honesty. Is ext we find 
in both the same talent for suspicion, only that the one exercises it in regard 
to thoughts and calls it “c iticism,^^ while the other directs it against men and 
calls it ‘^republican virtue.” In the highest degree, howe\'er, is the type of 
the petty middle class manifest in both — nature intended them to weigh out 
coffee and sugar, but fate willed that they should weigh other things, and 
placed in the scale of the one a king and of the other a God. And they 
weighed justly. 

Kanfs Philosophy 

In the system of Kant, one-sidedness was a characteristic rather of the 
principle than of its arrangement. He was as many-sided as he could find 
sides in the culture of the century. His mind was the philosopher's stone of 
his age. Pajniig homage to all the tendencies of the mind, he exeicised a 
beneficial influence over all. He raised himself to the summit of that Protes- 
tant enlightenment and culture which charaeh^rised his whole age. After 
him it became necessary to fall, partly into one-sidedness, partly into the op- 
posite— into the romantic Catholic element. The pure product of the Refor- 
mation, he comprised, in the noblest sense, its good and noble sides, just as at 
the same time in France the atheistical and material school of scorners fell 
into the dark side of unbelief and clever immorality. As all the culture 
which succeeded the Eeformatiou was based upon criticism and empirism, so 
also was the system of Kant, which consequently had a beneficial influence 
upon tbeological exegesis, upon investigation into nature, and upon the inqui- 
ries into systems of government and education, and which mutually influenced 
and was influenced by the modern poetry which, imitating life and nature, had 
come into vogue after the age of I^ssing, Wieland, and Goethe. The umver- 
sal toleration which, after the death of Frederick the Great, had emanated 
chiefly from Prussia, the endeavour after a universal culture, the interest taken 
in everything foreign, the indulgent examination of the views of all parties^ 
the predilection for the analytical methods of procedure, the striving after util- 
ity, popularity, and the enjoyment of social life were in the hands of the noble 
Koiiigsberg philosopher developed and diffused to that great extent for which 
the, eighteenth century was distinguished. 

The anthropr logical and critical method had about this time ^gun to pre- 
vail in France and England. Rousseau’s sentimentality, Voltaire’s intellec- 
tual power, Swift’s satire, and Sterne’s humour, all appealmg to human nature, 
overthrew old prejudices; these men, with Diderot, Goldsmith, and Fielding, 
having penetrated into the literature of Germany, the effects which they pro- 
duced stand in direct relation to the anthropology of Kant. Stiff forms hav- 
ing been cast away, the human heart and the ties of social life having been 
more minutely examined, delineations of customs, psychological novels, idyls, 
dramas of domestic life (hiirgerliehe Schaxispiehe), satires, humorous extmva- 
gances were published, in all of which might be traced the echo of the funda- 
mental principle of the Kantian philosophy — the examination of the human 
heart, humanity, and also attacks upon the false notions of past ages. This 
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might he called the Flemish school of philosophy, in contrast with the Italian 
school of the earlier mysticism and the later system of Schelling. This peace- 
fill, happy period, from 1780 to 1790, foreboded nothing of the storm pro- 
duced by the mad enthusiasm of the French Eevolution, of the fortunes ot the 
empire, and of the ultramontanism of the Eestoration: prosaic, accommodat- 
ing, prejudiced, and provincial, it saw a shoit world-historical idyl, which 
was, as it were, an interlude to be succeeded by a great tragedy ; Kant was 
the ruling genius during this domestic peace of that good old period. 


JACOBI 

Jacobi, though proceeding upon a principle opposed to that of Elant, ar- 
rived at the same result. Kant addressed himself to those in whom the intel- 
lect was predominant ; Jacobi to those in whom the sentiments : both, how- 
ever, to the educated, to men imbued with the spirit of the humamty and 
social culture of the eighteenth century. 

Everything connected with Kant and Jacobi belongs essentially to the cul- 
ture of the eighteenth century, to that culture founded by the study of the 
classics, and that humanity promoted by a universal peace. The new century, 
in which the ideas of Fichte and Schelling began to supersede those of Jacobi 
and Kant, was disturbed by the political spirit of the age and by the revival 
of the ancient romantic and mystic spirit. 


BICHTE 

Fichte, as the representative of the French Eevolution, or rather of its echo 
in Germany, forms the transition of the romanticists. He came immediately 
after Kant, as the stormy period from 1700 to 1800 succeeded the peaceful one 
from 1780 to 1790. The transition from the moral system of Kant, which, 
though no less pure, is moderate and tolerant, to that of Fichte, which is 
haughty, nay tyrannical, may be taken up here. Fichte’s system can be pro- 
perly explained only from the revolutionary spirit of his age and from the cir- 
cumstance that the aim of that revolution, at least in the imagination of its 
originators, was to erect a utopian republic of virtue. Men were seized with a 
strange enthusiasm. They dreamed of a supreme moral order of the world, of 
a universal republic of free and equal citizens, all thoroughly honest and 
moral. Fichte had the same end in view. It is evident that he investigated 
the moral jirinciple of revolutions more profoundly than any other philoso- 
pher. 

Fichte, being altogether a moralist, all his works relate to real life ; yet 
they are written in such a learned way that no one who does not belong to his 
school can understand even his Addresses to the German Nation. This bold and 
ardent mind longed for the dictatorship and terrorism of virtue. Opposing 
absolute virtue even to heaven, he would not permit it to accept the guaran- 
tee of religious authority. Succeeding generations were to be rendered inde- 
pendent of every adventitious support, by a giant-strong principle that ^^that 
alone exists, which man does ; that alone deserves to exist, to which he com- 
pels himself by the power of his will ; and that alone can man wish, which 
beseems his independent Ego: honour to himself, justice to all!^’ Fichte’s 
highest position— Ego is God” — was unfolded to the world by Kovalis, in 
that stupendous anthropomorphism which we have hitherto rather gazed at 
than comprehended, in his posthumous works. He added a second position, 
^‘Godwins only gods” {Gottwill nur Goiter'), so that the world appeared to 
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iLim nothing less than a republic of gods; we must at least confess that Ho- 
valis, considering himsell, in the sense of this system, as really a god (though 
only a poetical one) and king of the universe, has made the whole world the 
scene and object of his poem, in a more comprehensive manner than any of 
those poets who preceded him./ 

SCHELLISTG* AITO HEGEL 

To Fichte succeeded Schelling, with whom the return of philosophy to 
religion and that of abstract studies to nature and history commenced, and in 
whom the renovated spirit of the nineteenth century became manifest. His 
pupils were partly natural philosophers, who, like Oken, sought to compre- 
hend all ligature, her breathing unity, her hidden mysteries, in religion ; partly 
mystics, who, like Eseheiimaj^er, Schubert, Steffens, in a Protestant spirit, or 
like Gorres and Baader, in a Catholic one, sought also to comprehend every- 
thing bearing reference to both nature and history in religion. It was a revi- 
val of the ancient mysticism of Hugh of St. Yictor, of Honorius, and of Bu- 
pert in another and a scientific age. K'or was it unopposed: in the place of 
the foreign scholasticism formerly so repugnant to its doctrines, those of 
Schelling were opposed by a reaction of the superficial mock-enlightenment 
and sophistical scepticism predominant in the foregoing century, more 
particularly of the sympathy, with Prance, wlach had been rendered more 
than ever powerful in Germany by the forcible ^ippression of patriotism. 
Abstract philosophy once more revived and set itself up as an absolute 
principle in Hegel. I^’one of the other philosophers attained the notori- 
ety gained by Schelling and Hegel, the representatives of the antitheses of 
the age.* 

Hegel, the Prussian philosopher, first gathered his ideas on the state into a 
system in 1821, in his Gmndlinien Aer FhUos&pMe des Sechts, published in Ber- 
lin, At the head of it he put, so to speak, his much-quoted and seldom-com- 
prehended proposition, Whatever is reasonable is real, and whatever is real 
is reasonable.” It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that by ^^real” is 
not meant that which concretely exists here or there, but that which is worthy 
of reality in order that the proposition may have meaning. To make it ap- 
pear as a glorification of the reaction is simply ludicrous, for the revolution 
was also repeatedly real.” In spite of the absolutism then prevailing in 
Prussia he had the courage to declare the constitutional monarchy to be the 
true form of the state, as being the rational medium between the absolute 
monarchy and an absolute republic. He did not even reject the sovereignty 
of the people if it did not conflict with the sovereignty of the monarch. He 
recognised three authorities : the princely, as individual representatives of the 
state; the ruling, whose members, the officials, represent the middle classes; 
and the legislative, in which the people as a whole found expression. Hegel 
had, however, no great opinion of the people, and designated it as that part of 
the state which did not know what it wanted! * , 

While the different sections of Hegelians opposed each other, Schelling 
developed the later phases of his system ; and thought was turned into a new 
channel by Herbart, whose psychological work has been earned on at a later 
time by Lotze. 


SCHOPENHAUER 

Arthur Schopenhauer, although his chief book was written in the lifetime of 
Goethe, did not secure a hearing until long afterwards. German philosophers 
have, as a rule, been utterly indifferent to style, but Schopenhauer^s prose is 
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clear, firm, and graceful, and to this fact he owes much of his popularity. 
He expressed bitter contempt for his piulosopliical contemporaries, and, going 
back to Kant, claimed to have corrected and completed his system. His mam 
doctrine is that will is the fundameidal principle of existence; but his mipor- 
tance arises less from his abstract leaching than from his descriptions of the 
misery of human life. History seemed to him but a record of turmoil and 
wretchedness; and there is high literary genius as well as moral earnestness in 
his graphic and scornful pictures of the darker aspects of the world, s' 

JEAK PAUL EICHTEE 

The first rank among the authors of humorous romances is taken by Jean 
Paul Friedrich Eichter, of Wunsiedel in Franconia, whose works, since they 
are the exact reflection of his inner life and his little confined world of feeling, 
are only comprehensible in the light of the author’s own history and course of 
development. Having grown up in quiet provincial solitude, and in the poor 
circumstances of a provincial pastor without society and school, Jean Paul 
was left to his lively childish imagination and his rich world of feeling ; thus 
was produced in him that bias towards a narrow and peaceful existence which 
accompanied him throughout life^, and which, allied with the sensibility and 
warmth of feeling in his nature which never lost the character of youth, gives 
the tone to his writings. At the school at Hof he made rapid progress and 
already began to put together copious notes and to cultivate in himself the 
passion for the details of erudition. When he was about to attend the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, the death of his father reduced him to great poverty and 
compelled him to earn his living, at one time as a tutor, at another as a writer 
in the small establishment of a poor mother. 

He now read principally such books as were congenial to him, especially 
Eousseau’s works, which had the greatest influence in determimng the direc- 
tion of his mind; he absorbed whatever answered to his nature and his fash- 
ion of thought and feeling, and by one-sided studies arrested a progressive 
development and transformation of his mind such as we perceive in Schiller 
and Goethe. He modelled his whole life in the circle of thought and feeling 
proper to youth; and the omnipotence of fine feeling, the enthusiasm and 
craze for ideal conditions, which are predominant in youth and which in him 
existed in an extraordinary degree, were transferred to his writings. In them 
we find those principles of a lofty virtue, that feeling for the innocence and 
purity of early years, that elevated conception of friendship and love, and that 
violent pressure towards freedom which exhibit themselves in noble youth. 
This ideal world of his with its lofty characters stands in glaring contrast with 
the reality, and the presentation of this contrast forms the foundation of all 
Jean Paul’s romances, which consequently bear a double character: the hu- 
morous, when they pursue the outer world with mockery and irony, but also 
penetrate the height and depth of human existence with a sun-clear insight; 
and the idealistic, inasrnuch as the heroes are depicted as the models of all 
perfection and purity oi soul. His later works indeed reveal an attempt to 
conquer the innate hostility and to reconcile the opposing principles, but he 
could not attain to the harmonious and beautiful human ideal of Schiller and 
Goethe. 

Of action Jean Paul’s romances contain little ; their chief value consists in 
feeling and sentiment, and their eharm in miniature painting,” in the idyllic 
description of petty conditions, as set forth in the monotonous life of country 

S bors, village school-teachers, and officials, or the society of small capitals. 

fantastic manner of description, the out-of-the-way knowledge, the obscure 
images, comparisons, and allusions such as his overwhelming strength of im* 
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agination and feeling and tlie learning lie had amassed placed at his dispose 
and which arc strewn through his pages, have excited against him the preju- ^ 
dice of ail men of classic training and attachment to forms and rule. 

He is most successful in Ins descriptions of nature, his landscape pictures, 
in which mountains and valleys, villages and parks, the quiet daily worship of 
nature, with sunrises to sunsets, the light and shade and tone of the landscape, 
are presented with great art and vividness; on the other hand, his love scenes 
are often mere sentimentality, distilled into the feeling of the heart without 
any underlying relation to the senses. 

TJie Poetry of Longing 

Jean Paulas first writings were satirical and show that he was deeply read 
in Swift. They give evidence of mental disturbance, of discontent with earth, 

dark chamber full of inverted and confused pictures of a fairer world.” 
The small success of these satires led him to the humorous novel, the true field 
of his activity. In the unfinished Unsiehfbare Logo w^e already perceive the 
vague world of feeling and the touching sentimentality which moves to tears 
side by side with the wit and humour which waken daughter, a mingling of 
jest and earnest which forms the characteristic element of the romances of 
Jean Paul and produces at once sadness and serenity. In the Sesperm the 
softer elements, the delight in the touching and the inclination to linger over 
human suffering, chiefly prevail. Many have admired this romance most of 
all, and in it the poetry of longing” has found its fullest exx^ression, and an 
inexhaustible horn of plenty full of images and ideas has been poured out 
over it. 

The two next romances, Quintus Piwlmn and the touching book BlmieU’, 
Frucht-, und Lomenstiicke oder Fkestand, Tod und Moehmt des Amen-addocaten 
Siehenkas, are devoted to the description of obsciu'e life and belong to the order 
of humorous romances proper. In Siebenkas the poet depicts his own melan- 
choly circumstances from the time when he toiled at his first work in his 
mother^s room in Hof, crippled and oppressed from within and without, 
when after many trials he tears himself away, though with a bleeding heart, 
from every-day life, and soars into the world of poetry.” Siebenkas is a true 
reflection of the discordant nature of the poet himself, ^^enchanted sensitive- 
ness for the poetry of the apparent commonplace, but morbid and spoilt by 
fanciful crotchets. ” But his nature impelled him to unite the diverse and con- 
tradictory ; consequently we see the poet who possessed so decided a gift for 
the conception of real life busied in the KampaneHhal with philosophic prob- 
lems, and occupying himself wuth the knowledge of God and immortality. 
Jean PauPs personality appears at the fullest in the Titan and in the Flegel- 
jahren, which are considered his most important romances. There he depicts 
with more comprehensive truth ^‘the titanic nature of the age” according to 
the noble ideal as well as from the monstrous, vitiated side, with exaggera- 
tion, but none the less with depth and truth and a grand artistic execution. 
In these two works the poet appears to have spent the excess of his powers of 
imagination, and consequently his subsequent writings bring forward little 
that is new and are more restrained. 

A yearly pension received from the prince-primate Yon Dalberg, and after 
the fall of iNfapoleon from the king of Bavaria, removed from him the anxiety 
of supplying the means for subsistence which had embittered his earlier life. 
His last works are scientific in character, but as Jean Paul had no profound 
knowledge of any science they have little technical value, though rich in bril- 
liant ideas. On the other hand, his idyllic pictures of German home life were 
warm vindicatioiis of the native world of feeling against the inclinations and 
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sympathies for Hellenism of the Weimar circle, and in the years of the Napo- 
leonic domination and the succeeding reaction Jean Paul showed himself a 
courageous spokesman for German liberalism and patriotism.® 

THE EOMANTIO SCHOOL 

The most important literary movement which originated during the life- 
time of Goethe was that of the romantic school, whose leading members at first 
attached themselves to him, but gradually diverged more and more from his 
spirit. The rise of the school was in some measure due to the philosophy of 
Pichte, whose theory of the ego as the principle which freely creates its own 
world gave new importance to the individual as opposed to law and conven- 
tion. Schelling still more effectually prepared the way for the romanticists 
by his poetic treatment of the relations between the mind and nature ; and 
several of his disciples, especially Steffens, worked in the same direction by 
dwelling on the possibilities of mystery in human life and in the extern^ 
world. The aim of the romantic school was to assert for modern feeling the 
right of a freer, more varied utterance than can be provided for it by tte 
forms of classic literature. They were not in sympathy with their own time ; 
they found it tame, prosaic, colourless ; and to enrich it with new elements 
they went back to mediasvalism, in which, as they conceived it, daily life had 
not been divorced from poetry. They drew enthusiastic pictures of the Mid- 
dle Ages, of the charms of chivalry, of the loyalty of each class to the class 
above it and to society as a whole, of the devout piety which was supposed to 
regulate the conduct of prince and peasant alike, and which revealed itself in 
splendid architecture and a gorgeous ritual. With a like purpose the roman- 
ticists pointed to oriental life, and began the serious studj of Sanskrit and 
Persian poetry. The chief writers whom they opposed to the classical poets 
both of antiquity and of modern times were Shakespeare and Calderon , but 
they also brought to light many mediaeval authors who had previously been 
neglected, and stimulated the Germans to a systematic study of the whole of 
their past literature, 

In a conversation between Eckermann and Goethe the old master, impatient 
with the alluring pretensions of romanticism, exclaimed, call classical that 
which is healthy, and that which is sickly, romantic.^' This title he would 
have applied to the works of the Swabian school, indulgent as he was to the 
first attempts of Uhland. They were, however, a pleasing apparition, these 
simple songs, natural and true, which were correct without seeking elegance, 
near to the people in their familiar style and the freedom of their language ; it 
is true it was poetry of the second order, lacking sublime inspiration but the 
better preserving the taste for national memories and higher things in the class 
to which it appealed; for it required, to understand them, only a little intel- 
lectual culture united with feeling. They knew how to take from the roman- 
tic school all that was truly ^‘healthy, ’leaving to it only its exaggerations and 
its faults. Goethe himself modified the excessive severity of his first judg- 
ments, and after having treated with more or less disdain the early publica- 
tions of Uhland, he rendered him complete justice in his last literary conver- 
sations, 


YOTJHG GERMANY 

Everyone knows the sway of HegePs philosophy, how it influenced the 
highest intelligence, how, in fact, it controlled all Germany. Never had any 
doctrine gained such a strong position. Hegel combined all the work of Ger- 
man metaphysics, as Goethe represented all poetry since Klopstock, At last 
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the higher poetry and the systems of the thinkers, for sonie time separated, 
could now meet. The unity of Germany was already formed in spirit: it was 
but necessary for this unity to be projected into the real world — to enter into 
active life after having exhausted all degrees of contemplation. 

There now appeared a literature, light, frivolous, lively, which took its 
frivolous grace as an evidence of social liberty and looked forward to the best 
results.* This school was known as young Germany, which played its part 
for several years with alternate periods of success and defeat. In the mean 
time, while the poetry of the preceding epoch was reduced to dust, the high 
philosophy of Hegel was demolished by the men who boasted of having ren- 
dered it accessible to all — ^much more accessible, indeed, as one could hence- 
forth walk on its debris. This party called itself the young Hegelian 
school. They were as hot-headed and unmanageable as their predecessors 
had been droll and affected. These were the ultra-revolutionists; more than 
one violent execution signaled their advent, and that the pretended Girondists 
of young Germany did not all perish is due to their elegant frivolity, which 
saved them. 


Kmws 

An unexpected event now occurred: one of the writers who most influ- 
enced young Germany, Heinrich Heine, joined with a brilliant manifestation 
the group of political poets. It was he who had commenced and hastened this 
moral revolution. With what irony, with what cavalier lightness he interpel- 
lated the serious jihilosophy at that time still so imposing I How laughingly 
he undermined the foundation of the edifice! He had no system, no definite 
intention ; the political parties were not yet formed ; his muse was often but a 
bird that whistling in the branches mocked at ever;^hing. Before this spirit 
of jest and mockery the old society fell; there commenced a rapid change 
which Heine could well believe was due to his influence. 

It may well be believed that Heine’s entrance into the camp of the bellig- 
erents was greeted with varying sentiments. The surprise was great at. first, 
followed by fear and joy, pride and inquietude tempering each other. Heine 
was truly the poet of the new generation. Since the school of TJhland had 
waned, the author of the Buck dev Lieder had monopolised popularity, and as 
audacious frivolity had already taken the place of serene spirituality, the 
poetry, capricious and scoffing, which broke forth on each page of this bril- 
liant book suited marvellously this hostile disposition and helped to spur it on. 
Meanwhile, in 1840, Herwegh, Hoffman, and their friends held Germany with 
their political songs. Heine seemed surpassed and perhaps already forgotten, 
when Yfith one bound he rejoined them; he threw himself into the m^lfe, and 
by the unexpected evolution of his fantastic thoughts he troubled and disqui- 
eted his new friends as much as he caused fear among his adversaries.”^ 

Heine was a product of romanticism, from which he severed himself much 
more thoroughly, however, by his self-ridicule than Chamisso, Euckert, and 
Platen. The objective irony of the old romanticists became subjective with 
him ; as they juggled with the outer world, so he with the ego, which con- 
temptuously shed its own heart’s blood, 

Heine has become with Borne one of the founders of a new political contro- 
versy in the same way in which his book on the romantic school was the fore- 
runner of a new critical history of- literature ; although scientific only to so 
small a degree and so filled with frivolity, it yet contains many passages of 

It will be obvious that in what follows we are not adhering to the strict limitations of 
our chapter. But the period under discussioa cannot well be marked off by arbitrary dates.] 
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beauty and truth. Meanwhile, in ail his prose works he affected a great love 
for France, while he railed at Germany, not with the anger of love, like Borne, 
but in the language of an insolent boy. We now come to Heine’s poetical 
works, and naturally those of the earlier, the German period. The first works 
of his still youthful muse contain Das Buck der Lieder, although it did not ap- 
pear until 1820: The earliest period, 1817-1821, is entitled Junge Leiden. 
Almost immediately Heine’s demon grins at us from the most sentimental and 
touching descriptions. Ghastly visions of death, the grave, and the devil be- 
tray an overwrought imagination and the iiifiuence of the romanticists, which 
latter, however, soon disappears. With the Lynsches Intermezzo (1822-1823) 
appeared those pretty little poetic thoughts so peculiar to Heme, as though he 
intended to tease the world with them, as Im wunderselwnen Monat Mai, etc. ; 
but very soon these alternate with shrilly laughing frivolity, or trivialities 
which again have a thrilling conclusion, as the well-known Es %st eine alte Ge- 
schichte, etc., and finally appear the trivial endings of sentimental beginnings 
“in the real Heine manner. 

Grand and solemnly grave, however, are the Hordsee Gediehte (1825-1826), 
except a few particularly coarse Heineisms. Some fragments which if carried 
out might have turned out admirably are the Florenttnische NacMe and the 
Bahhi von Backarack. Heine’s tragedies of 1823, Wilham JRatchff and Alman- 
sor, which revel in horrors and are evidently unfinished, were not favourably 
received ; they are strongly reminiscent of Byron. 

Heine’s second poetical period began in 1841 with Atta Troll : ein Sommer- 
nachtstraum (which appeared in 1843). This comic epic pcem contains the 
story of a bear with intersiiersed literary maliciousness and various indecen- 
cies, in which, however, the cleverness of the metre and its wittiness must be 
admitted. To this succeeded (1844) Deutschland : ein Wintennarclien, in the 
preface of which Heine spoke a word in praise of Germany — that is, if he was 
in earnest about it! The poem relates a winter journey of Heine’s to Ger- 
many, and, in spite of its frequently most trivial language, is excruciatingly 
funny, and many of the affecting thoughts contained in it are crushed the most 
by trivial jests. The Neiie Ideder appeared iii 1851. They contain wanton 
apostrophes to French women of the demi-monde, which give an insight into 
the amorous adventures of the poet, but are, however, mingled with elegiac 
passages which recall the German origin of his muse, and also various poems, 
among which are some romances which are reminders of the best German ones, 
as for example Bitter 0?c/aiid acrimonious Zeitgediclite. 

In the same year followed Bomancero, a collection of romances and ballads, 
in which the Heine-esque note of triviality and self-ridicule is predominant. 
Yet here also are found truly poetical strains, as, for example, the touching 
song of the Silesian weavers. An annihilating scorn pervades the satire on a 
certain poetry-making king and on the Polish counts in Pans. As an appen- 
dix to Bomancero the Neueste Gediehte appeared in 1854.^ 


BAPID GBOWTH OF LIXEBATUBE EST GEBMAISTY 

Such is a brief account of certain aspects of German literature of the 
period. Its merit and importance will not be duly appreciated unless it is recol- 
lected that it has been entirely the creation of a century. Unlike the litera- 
ture of Italy, which sprang up during two hundred years on the revival of 
letters, or of Prance and England, which have slowly evolved during the men- 
tal struggles of three centuries, it has all been produced by the mental effort 
one or at most two generations. No long line of illustrious men marked its 
progress: they all sprang up at once, as Minerva fully armed from the brain 
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of Jupiter. This circumstance is very remarkable, when the great extent and 
variety of literary excellence in Germany is takemuto consideration; and it 
is fitted to inspire the most consolatory bebef in regard to the permanent na- 
ture of human progress. Goethe says that the human mind is constantly ad- 
vancing, but it is in a spiral line ; and it may be added that in a spiral the 
curves are alternately in light and shadow. The annals of his own country 
afford the clearest proof of the truth of the observation. To appearance, the 
German mind was entirely dormant during the long winter of the Middle 
Ages ; but on the return of spring the ceaseless progress appeared ; it sprang 
up at once, like the burst of nature after an arctic winter. The luxuriance of 
intellectual vegetation which thus broke forth teaches us that, even when ap- 
parently lifeless, the human mind is incessantly acting ; that it is during the 
long period of repose that error is forgotten and prejudice dies out ; and that, 
under circumstances where reason might despair of the fortunes of the species, 
the beneficent powers of nature are incessantly acting and preparing in silence 
the renovation of the world. 


mJBiQ 

I^'o other art is so indebted to distinctively Teutonic influences, no other 
art has been so civilised and dignified hj the German minds and by the Ger- 
man temperaments as music. A special office of the Teutonic soul seems to be 
the bringing of intellect to bear on all those things for which it possesses emo- 
tional receptiveness and creative power. It is true that this very tendency 
sometimes ties down the wings of Pegasus and dulls the lyre of this or that 
muse. Sensuous beauty can be the less in its being Germanised. But we can 
forgive the turgiduess and clumsiness that come often as if in an intellectual 
extreme, when we think of Peter Fischer, of Albrecht Diirer, of the architects 
who have built the Cologne Cathedral or St. Stephen’s, and of that sparkling 
galaxy of musicians whose names are peculiarly linked to Austria — Haydn, 
Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schubert, and Bmhms; and of the more strictly 
German group that shows us as central figures Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Schumann, and Wagner. 

It is through a subtle axipeal to the very core and essence of human nature 
just as it is, just as we meet it daily about us, as we know it to be struggling 
or repressed in our very selves, in our heart of hearts, that the German school 
has so influenced music. Its voice is the voice of mystical humanity in us, 
and something more. Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, and Brahms have not degraded music lu relation to our merely artistic 
ideal of it. They have not laid violent hands on it as art, and wrested it 
away from its earlier mysteriousness. They have brought it near to us by a 
wonderful natural gift and insight. But they have made music psychologi- 
cally as nearly an articulate and organic thing as it is possible to make it.a 

The imitation of nature is not the object they pumie — ^it is ideal beauty 
to which they aspire; and it is the incessant striving after that elevated 
shadow which is the real cause of the greatness which they have attained. 
It is to this that is to be ascribed the extraordinary perfection to which they 
have brought the art of music, the one of the fine arts which has the least 
relation with the wants or appliances of present existence. Mozart and 
Beethoven stand alone in this respect; even Italian music must yield to 
the variety of their conceptions, the brilliancy of their expression, the 
pathos of their sentiment. It is the constant effort to express the ideal 
which has produced this excellence. ^^The impression,’’ says Madame de 
Staffi, which we receive from the fine arte ‘has not the smallest analogy 
to that which imitation, how perfect soever, produces* Man has in his soul 
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innate feelings, which the real will never completely satisfy; and it is to 
these sentiments that the imagination of painters and poets has given form 

and life. The first of arts — music — 
what does it imitate? Yet of all the 
gifts of the Divinity it is the most 
magnificent, for the very reason that 
it IS the most superfluous. The sun 
gives us his light ; we breathe the air 
of a serene heaven ; all the beauties of 
nature tend in some way to the use of 
man ; music alone is of no utility, and 
it IS for that reason it is so noble and 
moves us so prof oundly. The farther 
it is removed from any practical appli- 
cation, the nearer it is brought to that 
secret fountain of our thoughts, which 
is always only rendered more distant by 
its application to any practical object.” 

Beethoven 

Beethoven is by common consent, 
and the umversal opinion of the best 
Beethoven jndges, put at the very head of com- 

(1770-1827) posers of his epoch. Sublimity and va- 

riety are his great characteristics ; he is 
the Michelangelo of music. Like that great master of painting, his conceptions 
are vast and daiing, and his powers equal to their full expression. He is essen- 
tially, and beyond any other composer, sublime; but, like Milton, he knows how 



to relieve intense emotion by the awakening 
of softer feelings, and none can more power- 
fully thrill the heart by grandeur and melt 
it by symphony. Music in his hands ex- 
hibits its full powers and takes its place at 
oncew^heie Madame de Stahl has assigned 
it, as the first of the flue arts, the most 
ethereal in its nature, the most refining in 
its tendency, the most severed from the 
grossness of sense, which penetrates at 
once, like a sunbeam from heaven, into the 
inmost recesses of the soul. Beethoven^s 
pieces, however, like Milton’s Paradise Lost 
or Michelangelo’s frescoes, are not adapted 
for ordinary capacities nor are they calcu- 
lated to awaken universal admiration. 
They are too complicated for an uninitiated 
ear, which is always. most powerfully at- 
tracted by simplicity and melody. Beyond 
any other of the fine arts, the pleasure of 
music is felt by the most illiterate classes; 
you cannot see a military band go through 
the street without perceiving that. But a 
scientific education and no small proficiency 



Mozabt 

( 1756 - 1791 ) 


in The art are indispensable to' a perception of its highest excellences, which 
none feel entirely but such as, are themselves capable of expressing them. 
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Mozart 

If Beethoven is the Michelangelo of mnsic, Mozart is its Eaphael. Fot 
less than that divine master of the sister art, his inmost soul ivas filled with 
the mysterious harmonies, the thrilling thoughts, which, emerging, as it were, 
through the chinks of thought, fill the minds of all who feel this influence with 
sympathetic rapture. They throw the mind for a few seconds or minutes into 
a species of trance or reverie, too enchanting for long endurance, which 
affords perhaps the nearest foretaste which this world presents of the joys of 
heaven. It is the peculiarity of the highest efforts and most perfect produc- 
tions of the fine arts alone to produce this ephemeral reverie, and when it is 
awakenedit is the same in all. The emotion produced hy the JBToZy Jlwniijf’s 
of Eaphael is identical with that awakened by fiie symphonies of Mozart, and 
akin “to that which springs from the contemplation of the Parthenon of Ath- 
ens, or reflection on the Fenseroso of Milton. Mozart had the very highest 
powers; but though gifted with the faculty of producing the sublime, he in- 
clined, like Schiller, to the tender or pathetic, and never moved the heart so 
profoundly as when his lyre rang responsive to, the wail of affection or the 
notes of love. 

Eaydn 

Haydn was a very great composer, .but his character was different as a 
whole from either Beethoven or Mozart. His conceptions were in the highest 
degree sublime; human imagination never conceived anything more lofty than 
some bursts in the Oreaiim. They have rendered into sound with magic force 
the idea, “Let there be light; and there was light.” If a continued compari- 
son is permitted to the great masters of the pencil, he was the Annibale Car- 
racci of music. Like Mm, his powers were great and various, but he aimed 
rather at their di^lay than the expression of genuine heartfelt feeling. Hob 
that he was without sentiment, and could not, when he so inclined, give it the 
most charming expression; no great master in any of the fine arts ever was 
without it. But it was not the native bent of Ms mind; that led him rather to 
the exMbition of Ms great and varied powers. His reputation with the world 
in general is perhaps greater than that of Beethoven, because there is more 
simplicity in Ms compositions; one key-note is more uniformly sounded, and 
a single emotion wMch can be shared by all is more effectively produced. 
But for that very reason he is less the object of impassioned admiration to the 
gifted few to whom the Mghest powers and deepest mysteries of the art are 
familiar, and who know how that great master could wield the former and 
penetrate the latter.* 
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The chief ttotible with the Holy Alliance was, that it regarded 
the people as a senseless flock, to bo diiven by whatever measures 
the allied rulers might suggest The treaty proved piactically to 
be a dead letter, nor was even the brotheily concord of long dura- 
tion. But liberal ideas weie in the air now, and the stiivings of the 
German people for a generation to come were to be towards their 
realisation.— Hbndebson o 

GERMANY AFTER WATERLOO 

Germany had hoped for three results from the uprising of 1813 ; the repu- 
diation of the foreign yoke, the creation of a united people, and the introduc- 
tion of a constitutional form of government. 

The French dominion was successfully repudiated, not, it is true, to the full- 
est extent as the most enthusiastic patriots had desired, but in a considerable 
degree as men of moderate views had hoped, even as early as the close of 1813. 
At that time there existed a wide-spread inclination to rest content with the 
right bank of the Ehine, and to abandon to the French the entire district ex- 
tending along th6 left bank, including Aachen ( Aix-la-Chapelle) and Worms. 
The inhabitants of these districts would not have been dissatisfied with this 
arrangement on the whole. But the patriotism of a Bliicher and a Stein could 
not endure so yielding a policy, and E. M. Arndt’s pamphlet, The Bhine Ger- 
mmyh Biver, not Germany's Boundary, gave expression to the contrary inclina- 
tions of those who had decided against it/ This danger was averted by the 
advance into France; but the wish to win back Alsace also miscarried in 1814 
as well as in 1815, although at the Second Peace of Paris, German, and more 
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particularly Prussian diplomacy put in a strong and well-grounded claim to it. 
It was frustrated principally tlirough the desertion of Austria, although Ger- 
many was prepared to fuither special Austrian interests even to the extent of 
making the archduke Charles the futui’e governor of the country. 

But the policy displayed by Metternich in relation to the reconstitution of 
the German states was even more prejudicial. When in February, 1813, Al- 
exander and Prussia swore to the alliance of Kalish, they thought they could 
set aside all the German princes wjio merely depended on the fate of ^Tapoieon, 
particularly those in the confederation of the Ehine, and promised the people 
a constitution founded on the purest German elements in the national charac- 
ter. At that period a Prussian empire was not far from the thoughts of those 
who had taken the oath, but this was soon thrust into the background. In con- 
sequence of Austria’s co-operation in the anti-Xapoleon alliance, all prospect 
of it faded so completely that even before the battles of Katzbach and Denne- 
witz the three allies had agreed as to the impossibility of restoring Germany 
to the rank of an empire. Austria, acting as an independent power, went even 
further, by the Treaty of Eied assuring complete and unconditional indepen- 
dence to Bavaria (October 8th, 1813); and similar treaties followed with 
Wurtemberg and Baden, Frankfort and Fulda. 

iiTaturally Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, Oldenbnrg, and other states could 
no longer be withheld from their exiled princes, and the continuance of the 
innumerable German principalities was assured, before ever the Ehine was 
crossed. 


THE COKSTITUTIOX OF THE GEEMAIS' COKFEBEEATIOK’ 

In such circumstances it was far from easy to find any constitution which 
would give to the German people more than the merest semblance of united 
political action. To endeavour to establish this was the task of the German 
commission at the Vicuna congress, chosen from Austria, Prussia, and the 
principalities. Of course they did not occupy themselves with the fantastic 
plans which dilettante patriots had hatched-^for instance, with Gbrres’ idea 
of again raising Austria to the imperial dignity, whilst the Prussian ruler 
should at the same time be made king of Germany. The groundwork upon 
which they built was rather an idea of Stein’s proposing a supreme directory 
for the federated couiitnes, consisting of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and Han- 
over ; the assembly of the confederation to be formed of representatives of 
the princes and diets collectively. Direct revenues, as, for instance, border 
taxes, were allotted to cover the expenses of The federal body, which moreover 
guaranteed to all its members definite political rights. 

These proposals on the part of Prussia (dated September 13th, 1814) were 
opposed by twenty-nine small states, probably not, however, because the prop- 
ositions went too far, but rather because they did not go far enough. On 
the 14th of November they declared that a universally acknowledged sovereign 
head was needed to rule over the German nation, and that they in their depart- 
ments — visi., the several divisions — would be ready to bear their share in the 
making of laws and the settlement of taxes. 

It is true that the originators of this declaration in a measure laid them- 
selves open to the suspicion that by these amplifications of the more moderate 
demands of Prussia they desired to defeat the latter, particularly in the ques- 
tion of the directory; but in the main there is no doubt that they were in ear- 
nest. However, from the outset there was no chance of their being able to 
enforce their demands. The Prussian draft underwent, in the first place, 
sundry alterations by the advice of Metternich, principally consisting of the 
removal of its more liberal provisions. On the 16th of October the two great 
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powers laid the twelve articles before the three princes, who signified their 
assent. 

Accordingly Germany fell into seven divisions — Austria and Prussia mak- 
ing two, and Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Hanover counting as one. This was 
to be the aominating part, these three taking the lead in the confederation 
diets, assuming the duty of inspecting the confederate troops, and having the 
last word in all jurisdiction. They jointly formed the council of the head 
division and were given the executive power, the right of diplomatic repre- 
sentation, and the decisions as to jyeace and war. In the matter of law-making 
they were to be assisted by the council of the divisions formed out of the 
remaining states and mediatised houses. This plan was unquestionably of 
purely artificial growth, but as it had an historical foundation and as the force 
of circumstances pretty well tended in this direction, there was hoj)e of its 
feasibility. Opponents, however, appeared on every hand. Metternich him- 
self was the first to throw obstacles in the way. At any rate his faithful sup- 
porter P. Schlegel sowed broadcast a doggerel poem in fourteen stanzas, 
intended to sting the small states. There was not much wit discoverable in 
them, though some obscure and tolerably gross rhymes upon Prussia might 
pass for it. 

The small states retorted with the address of Ifovember 14tb already men- 
tioned. But the most violent attacks proceeded from the secondary states; 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg demanding with cool effrontery the same number of 
votes as Austria and Prussia, and moreover a change in the president. In 
spite of this, however, they had no intention of renouncing their independent 
rights in matters of peace and war. Indeed, their impudence went so far that 
Wrede hinted at French support, and Wurtemberg, on the 16th of IS’ovember, 
broke up the sitting. 

Upon this, Metternich himself declared most emphatically that it did not 
lie in the power of any individual prince to settle whether he would or would 
not join the confederation, and that each one was bound to make any sacrifice 
which the good of the whole should require from him ; but the on! answer 
which the king of Wurtemberg made was that he must persevere in his demand. 
That answer had the effect of driving the German section out of the sitting, 
and they never again assembled. 

Strained Belations of Austria and Frussia 

It is certain that the, factor which principally contributed to this result was 
the increasing tension between Austria and Prussia on, the Polish-Saxoii ques- 
tion, which led to the secret alliance between Austria, Saxony, France, and 
England, and to which the secondary states were parties. It was not until 
this conflict had become somewhat milder in tone that the German question 
could again be discussed. The impulse was given by an address from thirty- 
two princes and towns, the ^4esser potentates” as they called themselves, 
demanding a general congress representing all the German peoples. Prussia 
joined Austria in drawing up two new drafts ; in one of which the arrange- 
qient of the divisions was superseded, whilst the second assigned to the lesser 
princes two seats in the upper council chamber, so that these would have nine 
representatives, without any increase in the number of the divisions. 

Moreover, it rigorously maintained the demand that each country should 
have provinces with minimum rights exactly defined, and that these indi- 
vidual constitutions should come under the jurisdiction of the confederation. 
Certain fundamental privileges, as, for instance, right of emigration, freedom 
of the press, or suspension of serfdom, should also be provided for in the 
charter of the confederation. 
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The AtmHan Draft 

Besides tliese Prussian propositions there now appeared two other plans, 
one from Mecklenburg, which it is needless to particularise further, and an 
Austrian dralt from the pen of Baron von Wesseiiberg. This latter was in 
all essentials taken as the basis of the new German Confederation. It gave 
to all its members absolutely equal rights, including the right to the presi- 
dency, assured a constitution to each state severally to be granted within the 
space of one year, and promised certain fundamental privileges to the entire 
nation. Whatever secret umbrage Metternich may have taken at this, he 
none the less declared Baron von Wessenberg’s di*aft to be the more suitable, 
and revised it to his own mind, William von Humboldt doing the same from 
the Prussian point of view. 

On the 11th of May new negotiations were opened upon these two drafts, 
and on the 23rd an agreement was arrived at which, whilst it closely followed 
the original Wessenberg draft, nevertheless evaded most of the more demo- 
cratic concessions. But the secondary and minor states were at last invited to 
take part in the conferences. Eleven sittings, from May 23rd to June 10th, 
were necessary to complete the business. The alterations yet to be made were 
unimportant, several enlightened applications from some of the smaller states 
being simply disregarded. Wurtemberg and Baden had taken no part in the 
councils and refused to append their signatures. It even cost the Prussian 
delegates a struggle before they decided to sign. They first made a solemn 
declaration that they had wished to give this charter wider powers and a great- 
er facility and decisiveness in operation, but that it was, after ail, better to 
have for the present a less complete federation than no federation at all, it 
being reserved for the federal assemblies to supply the aforesaid needs. This 
was in fact a bill drawn on the future, which could not avail the people much. 

Moreover tbe agreement, according to which the assembly of the confedera- 
tion was to meet not later than September 1st, 1815, was not adhered to. At 
first the continuation of the war gave a colourable excuse. Then all questions 
of boundaries between the different states had first to be settled, and this was 
no light task. Baden and Wurtemberg took a long time to decide upon be- 
longing to ttie confederation at all, and at the beginning of 1816 a war threat- 
ened to break out between Bavaria and Austria on the subject of the posses- 
sion of Salzburg. Prussia would have preferred coming to an agreement with 
Austria, pievious to the meeting of the confederation assembly, on the sub- 
ject of Germany’s future military constitution, and on this account showed 
no disposition to hasten events, indeed, when in the summer of 1816 the dif- 
ferent members gradually assembled 111 Frankfort, Prussia was among the last. 
The delegates of the smaller states were obliged to wait with what patience 
they might till their greater brethren joined them, and the first sitting took 
place on the 5th of May, 1816, instead of on the 1st of September, 1815. 

Naturally, the national interest in the new order of things, which had 
never, even at the beginning, been very great, was by this time somewhat 
weakened. However, there had at that time been some high-sounding phrases 
bandied about which awoke confidence in natures blessed with trustful dispo- 
sitions , but as no deeds followed these words, the nation fell for the most 
part into an indifferent and contemptuous mood. As Stein declined the offer 
of being either Austrian or Prussian delegate at the meetings, on the ground 
that a strong and sensible development of the constitution was not to be ex- 
pected, public opinion was convinced that the diet would lead to no result and 
withheld the confidence demanded from it. This was unjust towards some of 
the states, and particularly in the case of several of the Frankfort delegates. 
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Among the representatives there was more than one who dedicated himself 
to the task with eagerness and hope, and who worked unweariedly to raise 
the diet in the eyes of the people and to make it the real axis of Germany’s 
destiny. 

But in the ease of the greater states and their envoys, it must be confessed 
that the contrary spirit predominated. Wurtemberg and Baden were dragged 
into it, so to speak, by the hair of the head, Bavaria and Saxony being almost 
as unwilling. Between Austria and Prussia the liveliest mistrust existed from 
the very first, and whilst the Prussian envoy, Yon der Goltz, w^as partly 
through physical suffering disabled from taking more than a very insignificant 
part in the proceedings, and remained isolated in the midst of his brother dele- 
gates, Count Buoi-Schauenstein, the Austrian, sought to unite his interests as 
closely as possible with those of his colleagues. He succeeded the more easily 
in that Prussia’s never-ceasing purpose w’as to adjust the military concerns of 
the confederation in intimate connection with the armies of the two great 
powers, and to this end kept up negotiations with Metternich. Buol-Schauen- 
stein skilfully allowed just enough of this plan to become known to the other 
envoys to make them distrustful, and imtiringly repealed, on his own faith 
and that of his emperor, the soothing assurance that they intended to do all 
in their power to make the confederation strong and self-supporting. 

COXSTITUTIOXS US’ THE VARIOUS STATES 

Of popular representation in the diet of the confederation there was of 
course no question. At the Yienna congress, when the press had already 
hinted at some hope of the kind, the Prussian plenipotentiary, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, expressed the opinion that they were a long way from that. All 
the more earnest was the desire among those in the diet who occupied them- 
selves with politics that the individual states, at least, should send delegates 
from the provinces. 

The charter of the confederation had indeed promised as much in Article 
13, or, as the diplomatists wittily interpreted it, had at least prophesied this; 
for, out of the provision in the Wessenberg draft that, within one year, in all 
states included in the confederation a separate constitution should be estab- 
lished, the period mentioned (one year) was at first omitted, and eventually 
out of the should be ’’ a mere would be was made. The ardour for fulfil- 
ment raised by these prophecies was now very different in the different states. 
It was keen in the south German states, probably not out of enthusiasm for a 
liberal policy or from strength of conviction, but rather out of a just concep- 
tion of their special needs. To these states nothing was more certain than the 
desire to keep themselves free from any interference on the part of the con- 
federation. At this time the assembly was far from being sufficiently strong 
as an organisation to allow of its making any really dangerous attempt of that 
kind. For that, the deed constituting the confederation on which they must 
base all their actions was quite insufficient. 

It was meanwhile necessary to lose no time in ginning the individual states 
a weapon m new constitutions strong enough to defend them against future 
attempts of the kind. The more strongly organised were the separate states 
in their own division and the firmer their defences, the fewer gaps they would 
present through which the confederation migho gain a footing. That it was 
this consideration which drove the princes of southern Germany to apportion 
^the constitutions is shown by the time at which they took this step. As soon 
' as the kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg became acquainted with the first 
Prussian draft of the 13th of September, 1814, and all the- rights to Germans 
vouched for therein, they gave their ministers orders to work out plans for 
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new constitutions and to seek alliance from the old provincial estates in ordea 
that, after securing their co-operation, they might oppose with effect any fur- 
ther demands. 

As this danger became less threatening, their ardour grew less, but thej 
were still cunning enough to adhere to the beaten way, and after a time coulS 
not have retreated if they would. Indeed, as the Prussian king took less and 
less interest in the diet of the confederation, the south German princes feli 
more and more inclined to foster theirs and thus win an advantage for them- 
selves in public opinion as opposed to the north Germans. 

After many years of such preparation, Bavari^ gained a constitution foi 
herself on the 26th of May, 1818, Baden following on the 22nd of August, oil 
the lines of the liberal opimons of the day. The grand duke of Baden, further, 
linked with this an especial purpose. His only relative of equal rank with 
himself was his uncle, Ludwig— a collateral branch of the grand ducal hotuse, 
the counts of Hochberg, not being reckoned in the same status. For this 
difficulty, Austria, in the Treaty of Paris of 1814, had provided for the event 
of the extinction of the direct line by assuring part of the country to Bavaria. 
But neither the grand ducal house nor the people were content with this 
prospect, and the constitution was to become one weapon the moie with which 
to contest Bavarian claims. Thus in its first articles it provided that the 
counts of Hochberg, raised to the rank of markgrafs of Baden, should inherit. 

Whether this decision would really have been of the expected efficacy if 
other and stronger influences had not come to the help of the hopes of Baden, 
may be questioned. As a matter of fact, Bavaria, urged thereto by Alex- 
ander, resigned her claims after 1818 in exchange for certain concessions and 
2,000,000 florins; and after the death of the grand duke and his uncle Lud- 
wig, the latter^s half-brother, Leopold I (of the Hochberg line) actuallj? 
ascended the throne of Baden. 

The discussions and strife in Wurtemberg excited the attention of Germany 
to an even greater degree than the Bavarian and Baden constitutions. Here, 
in 1806, the despotic Frederick I, a true prince of the confederation of the 
Rhine and a warm adherent of Kapoleon, had on his own initiative broken up 
the long-established divisions. Kow when, in 1815, he wished to give a new 
constitution to the country, he had to suffer the mortification of seeing the 
representative whom he had himself selected refuse his proposal and coolly 
demand the restoration of the former constitution. In spite of its defects, ir 
spite of its antiquated decisions, it seemed more desirable to the Wurtemberg- 
ers to trust to the gradual development of a recognised and well-tried legal 
basis than to accept from the grace of a king favours which his caprice might 
sooner or later revoke. 

With such a character as Frederick I this plan was certainly inexpedient, 
although, in either case, it meant everything to them. But their suteequenl 
conduct appears both unpractical and impolitic; for in 1816, after Frederick's 
death, when his son WiUiam, a broad-minded monarch with true patriotic 
instincts, through his mimster Von Wangenheim laid a very liberal proposal 
before them, the estates met him with the same persistent refusal. 

Their alleged reason was that they must insist on the restoration of the 
Tiibinger agreement, made in 1514. The constitution decreed was given bj 
a trustworthy monarch and was better suited to the time and to their needs 
than the demands made by the Wilrtembergers, but nevertheless they per- 
sisted in their opposition and triumphantly joined in Uhland^s verse; 

No prince was ever yet so lofty placed. 

So high elect above all other men, 

That, if the thirsty world for freedom prayed, 

He could assuage its thirst by his sole word; 
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So claiming by bis sovereignty alone 
To hold the balance of all light and wrong, 

And weigh out justice to th' impatient woild, 

As much, or little, as seems good to liim. 

King ‘William^, in spite of tbe irritated mood which pervaded the people, 
did not break off the negotiations; and it was partly owing to his skill, partly 
to dread on the part of the estates that they might not eventually get back 
their old and evil constitution even should they succeed in trifling away the 
new and beneficial one, that on September 26th, 1819, just as the reaction was 
making itself strongly feJt, an arrangement was reached which enabled the 
country to be included among the constitutional states. 

Only two years later, in 1821, a similar state of affairs occurred in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, but with that the number of states in any way important was 
exhausted. Of the smaller countries, Nassau, Lippe, Liechtenstein, and the 
Saxon dukedoms were successfully brought into port. Their constitutions con- 
tained in certain ways very peculiar conditions; for instance, in Liechtenstein 
it was stipulated that the representatives should possess landed estates of a 
certain value and ^^conciliatory dispositions.^^ 

Saxe- Weimar was ahead of the other minor states ; for Charles Augustus, 
Goethe’s friend, was the first German prince who fulfilled Article 13 of the Act 
of Confederation, since he had conferred a constitution on this little state by 
May 15th, 1816, and, by the abolition of the censorship and the introduction 
of freedom of the press, had further practically evinced his liberal views. 

THE OOHSTITUTIOH IK KOETHEEN GEEMAKY 

In north Germany matters were so fundamentally different that in 1819 
Joseph Gorres, a man who, with no great love for the Pi'enchified south Ger- 
man constitutional forms, was yet willing to see representation introduced into 
eveiy country, was justified in openly complaining that whilst one half of 
Germany was afflicted with St. Yitus’ dance, the other half was lame with a 
bad foot. 

The constitutions of some of the states might certainly be preserved as 
curiosities. The royal Saxon provincial diets fell into seven divisions, which 
never assembled as a whole, but of which two, that of the knightly order and 
that of the burgesses, were again subdivided after the divisions of the coun- 
try ; so that the public wit might with justice say, the diet were playing at 
puss-in-the-corner. 

In Mecklenburg the government was, as in our own day, well disposed 
towards reforms; since it actually possessed in one part of its territory (the 
Domanium) unlimited power ; but, as an offset, it was in another part absolutely 
powerless against the knights and land-owners, who would not hear of any 
innovation; refusing, for instance, every reform in taxation, because the im- 
posts had been fixed, sixty years previously, for all time. In Oldenburg there 
was no representation of the people at all; they preferred waiting to see 
how the new idea worked in other countries. In Hanover the nobles would 
have preferred restoration of the. fourteen different constitutions which existed 
before the French regime; but here the government took energetic measures 
by convening a general diet, the constitution of which assuredly did not 
correspond with the legitimate desires of the people, for whilst the nobility 
were represented by forty -three members the peasant classes had only three 
representatives. It can hardly be wondered at that the assembly was as reac- 
tionary as it could possibly be, refusing to make its proceedings public, object- 
ing to the establishment of a uniformity in coins and measures as in Hanover 
and scarcely permitting the introduction of an equitable scheme of taxation. 
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To go into the constitutions of the remaining north German states wouM^ 
not be interesting. They all shared more or less Sie antediluvian character of 
those already described, and in no way showed any liberal tendency; they all 
clung to the ways of the Middle Ages, favouring the nobility and clergy rather 
than the citizens, and utterly subordinating the peasants. They were the 
exact opposite of the constitutions the time demanded — the so-called repre- 
sentative system which was to give to every citizen in the state who was a 
rate-payer, up to a certain amount, equal voting rights and, therefore, equal 
influence on the formation of the diet. But at least they fulfilled to the letter 
the guarantees of the Act of Confederation. In the largest states, even in 
Prussia, this remained unfulfilled, although by the solemn promise of the king 
it had acquired a new and higher value. This want was a circumstance which 
told heavily against Prussia’s internal development as weU as against her 
position among the states of Germany.* 


THE WABTBUBG FESTIVAL (1817 A D ) 

The i&esults of the measures soon showed themselves.^ The new patriotic 
spirit maintained itself only in the universities. Many volunteers had re- 
turned from the camp to the lecture- rooms, where they continued their former 
adherence to the high-flown ideas of the war of Liberation, and inspired the 
younger generation with enthusiasm for the same. 

^^They rejoiced in their reconquered fame/’ writes Heinrich Zschokfce, 
^^and wished to see at least as much liberty and justice for their own people 
as they had helped to conquer even for a hostile nation. The importance of 
the times had made them more earnest, more on fire for everything that had 
,to do with German strength, greatness, and freedom. The result was that in 
the universities, among themselves, they laid aside their former dissolute ways, 
became more moral, industrious, and religious, adopted the simple dress of 
the thoughtful Middle Ages, and sought to banish everything strange, which 
had from the sheer love of imitation become associated with German life.” 
A very important step for the improvement of manners in the universities 
was taken when they did away with the rude ^^code of students’ law,” broke 
up the different unions which until now had been the cause of endless brawls, 
and formed one general association of students. The high aim of this new 
great association was moral and scientific improvement in the service of the 
common fatherland. 

Whilst the transformation of the unions into the association was being 
effected in the different universities, the year 1817 opened, closing the third 
century since the beginning of the church reformation. Prom various sides 
calls were issued to celebrate this anniversary with as much solemnity as pos- 
sible, without provoking intolerance against the Catholic church. In Jena the 
students conceived the idea of the celebration of the secular festival by the 
entire German Students’ Association on the time-honoured Wartburg, and 
making the same occasion also serve to commemorate the battle of Leipsic. 
This proposal met with universal approval. Berlin, Erlangen, Giessen, Gottin- 
gen, Halle, Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Marburg early sent to Jena their promise 
to take part in the festival. Thus on the morning of the 18th of October, 
amidst the ringing of bells, along procession of students, whom the professors 
Schweitzer, Oken, Fries, and Kieser joined, wended its way from Bisenafch 
up to the Wartburg. There, in the gaily decorated Knights’ Hall, the student 
Eiemann of Jena, a knight of the Iron Cross, made the address of the occa- 
sion, in which he exhorted all ^^to strive for every human and national virtue, 
and to stand at ah times by the great German fatherland.” Thereupon Pro- 
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^fe^or Fries turned to those assembled and addressed them, concluding with 
the words: ^^Let, therefore, our motto be: * One God, one German sword, one 
German spirit for honour and justice I ’ Finally Oken also delivered a speech 

in which he laid especial stress on ,the idea that concord and patriotism must 
always be the bond uniting the German youth. The festive procession then 
descended to the town, where a service was held in the principal church, and 
the proceedings of the day terminated with a gymnastic display on the mar- 
ket place and esplanade. Unfortunately, another re- 
joicing took place in the evening, which was to lead 
to the most dire results. ^ 

In order to light a bonfire on the Wartenberg, 
which lies opposite to the Wartburg, part of the 
students organised a torchlight procession to 
that place, and while the fiames of the wood- 
pile were rising high youthful enthusiasm over- 
flowed. Audacious and thoughtless 
words fell, and when tlie proposal 
was made to turn the bonfire into a 
sort of patriotic auto-da-fS and to 
burn all those pamphlets which 
sought to check the new ideas, there 
was loud rej oicing. From all 
sides pamphlets — or their 
titles merely — were brought 
forward: Ancillon’s Sover- 
eigniy and Politieal Science^ 
Colin’s Intimate Letters, Dab- 
alow’s Thirteenth AHide of 
the German Act of Go^yfedera- 
tion (in which the establish- 
ment of a constitution was 
promised), Von Haller’s Bes- 
toration of Political Science, 
Janke’s The Cry for a Con- 
stitution of the New Preachers 
of Liberty, Immerman’s A 
Word of Beflection, Von 
Mstoyy of the German Mnipire, 
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Kamptz’s Code of the Gendarmerie, Kotzebue’s 
and many others were cast into the flames. 

This overflow of exuberance would probably not have been generally no- 
ticed had not Kamptz, Janke, Sehmalz, and a few others made a great commo- 
tion over the “ utter wantonness of such doings.” The high diplomacy seized 
the opportunity for demanding accurate information from the government of 
Weimar, and when the report proved unsatisfactory a special embassy appeared 
at Weimar and Jena in order to take severe proceedings against these ^‘un- 
heard-of machinations highly dangerous to a well-ordered state.” A great 
inquiry was instituted, the association was broken up, a strict censorship im- 
posed, and social life subjected to sharp control. Everywhere a lookout was 
kept for political agitations, revolutionary attempts, and daring attacks on the 
dignity of the governments. Thus the movement was invested with a signifi- 
cance entirely foreign to it, while embitterment and a passionate longing for 
liberty were evoked amongst the young enthusiasts, who began to regard ad- 
herence to the association as a sacred duty and a heroic deed. The govern- 
ments next sought to draw together in closer union, so as to be able to meet 
the ^^revolutionary endeavours” more effectually. In the autumn of 1818 a 
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new congress met at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aaelien), and there the position of 
Germany was discussed by Metternich, Capo dTstria, Wellington, Canning, 
Hardenberg, and Humboldt in the presence of Emperor Alexander, Emperor 
Francis, and King Frederick William III: not much concerning this gained 
publicity ; it was known only that France had been solemnly admitted into 
the Holy Alliance. 


MTJItDEn OF KOTZEBUE (1819 A.D.) 

Metternich showed himself highly pleased at the result of the congress; he 
had won a great influence over King Frederick William, and now hoped'to 
exert an ^influence on the intellectual life of Prussia. The opportunity arose 
sooner than he had dared to hope. The winter was not yet over and a corre- 
spondence was still carried on between Vienna and Berlin concerning the 
measures to be adopted for banishing the evil spirit of revolution, when news 
spread through Germany that caused the deepest emotion in palace and cot- 
tage: August von Kotzebue, the well-known dramatist, had been stabbed €fXk 
the 23rd of March in Mannheim by a student, Karl Ludwig Sand, and there 
was no doubt that a political motive was the cause of the crime. 

Sand, born at Wunsiedel in Bavaria, had taken part in the war of Libera- 
tion, had then joined the association, and had become more and more embit- 
tered against the hindrances to a free political life. Carried away by enthu- 
siasm, he determined to awaken his people out of their stupefying sleep by a 
great deed. Kotzebue had drawn on himself the hatred of all patriots, not 
only by the malicious defamation with which he persecuted such men as 
Arndt, Jahn and Oken, but also because he was thougnt to be a Russian spy. 
Sand therefore determined to make him the means of giving a warning to Ms 
brethren. He travelled on foot from Jena to Mannheim, and stabbed Kotzebue 
in his study with the words, ^^Here, traitor to the fatherland ! Then he 
descended to the street, knelt down, and stabbed himself in the breast, saying, 
^^Long live my German fatherland. But the wound was not fatal ; Sand was 
first taken to the hospital and to prison, then tried, and publicly executed on 
the 20th of May, 1820. 

As soon as Metternich heard of Sand’s act he was sure of his game. Imme- 
diately he represented to Berlin that passion and violence could be banished 
only ^‘by severity and fear,” and that the organisation of the German Confed- 
eration must be completed by a new congress. Prussia immediately consented 
to the proposal, the secondary states also agreed, and the congress met that 
very summer (1819) in Karlsbad. Before Metternich appeared at the congress 
in Karlsbad, he sought to assure himself completely of the king of Prussia; 
he obtained an audience of the monarch, who was undergoing a cure at 
Teplitz, and he quickly and completely won Mm over to his views and prin- 
ciples. 

You have come to visit me iu a serious time,” said the king on receiving 
Metternich; ^^six years ago we had to fight the enemy in the open — now he 
steals about in disguise. You know that I place every confidence in your 
views. You warned me Ibng ago, and everytMng has happened as you fore- 
saw.” 

The depressed spirits of the monarch were very welcome to Metternich ; he 
replied to the king that the emperor Francis was also of the opinion that the 
disorder had reached an unheard-of height in Germany, and that it must be 
dealt with most energetically. Austria was prepared to help Prussia, but the 
latter must proceed with all severity, according to definite principles. 

You are entirely right,” replied the king; “and it is also my desire that 
during your stay such principles should be laid down as can be carried out 

H. W.— VOIi, XV. Q 
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inviolably. I wish you to lay them down with the chancellor of state, Har- 
denberg.^^ 

^^The whole affair depends on one question/^ replied Metternich. 
your majesty is resolved not to introduce representation of the people into 
your state, the possibility of help is at hand; otherwise there is none.” 

That was already my idea, ” replied the king. Try to bind the delegates 

to the conference by writing.” 


THE KABLSBAD DEOBEES 

These words sealed the fate of Germany for several decades. In his per- 
plexity and depression the king of Prussia surrendered himself into the hands 
of Austria; and his chancellor, Hardenberg, who still wished to redeem the 
promise given to the people, was unconditionally handed over to the Austrian 
minister. Prince Metternich triumphantly sent word to the emperor Francis 
at Vienna, and then, certain of victory, appeared at the conference in Karls- 
bad. Here also he had free play, as Hardenberg^s opposition was broken , all 
his proposals ^^for the radical cure of the revolutionary spirit” were imme- 
diately accepted. They were directed (1) against the ‘^misinterpretation” of 
Article 13 of the Act of Confederation (concerning the introduction of a con- 
stitution); (2) against the insufficiency of the means for maintaining the 
authority of the diet; (3) against the ‘‘acknowledged defects” of the school 
and university system; (4) against the “abuses of the press ” , (5) against the 
“criminal and dangerous agitation to bring about a revolution in Germany.” 

The Karlsbad Decrees abolished the freedom of the press throughout Ger- 
many, established a committee of inquiry for the confederation in Mainz to 
cope with the “demagogical intrigues” — such was the name applied to the still 
very indefinite efforts towards nationalism and liberty, especially those of the 
young students — and placed the universities under strict supervision.® 

Kothing has contributed more than these decrees to alienate the peoples 
and irritate them against princes, governments, and authorities. From sucb 
conditions, as Kiebuhr prophesied, must arise a state of existence without 
love, without patriotism, without joy, and full of ill-feeling and bitterness 
between governments and subjects. Stein expressed himself on the subject of 
this policy in similar language.j^ 

In Prussia the immediate consequence of the Karlsbad Decrees was the 
resignation of several ministers, chief of whom being Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
brother of the celebrated author of the Kosmos. The name of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt had been intimately connected with the intellectual revival of Prus- 
sia; he had been one of the Prussian plenipotentiaries at the congress of 
Vienna, and subsequently a member of the Prussian council of state ; but hav- 
ing become involved in political disputes with Hardenberg he had been sent 
into honourable exile as ambassador to London. « 

In January, 1819, he was recalled thence to take his place in the cabinet, 
and as “constitution minister” was intrusted with the direction of the affairs 
of the estates and communes. During the congress of Vienna the king of 
Prussia had issued as a “pledge of faith” the famous ordinance concerning 
the popular representation which was to be brought into existence. In accord- 
ance with this, and with the object of creating popular representation, pro- 
vincial estates were to be organised or restored, and from them the assembly 
of the representatives of the country was to take its origin. The sphere of 
activity of the representatives of the country was to extend to the giving of 
advice on all subjects of legislation which concerned personal and individual 
rights, including taxation. For the organisation of the provincial estates and 
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the representation of the country, as well as for the drafting of the constitu- 
tional charter, a commission was to be i mm ediately appointed. In the suc- 
ceeding years, these promises of a general constitution charter and representa- 
tion of the estates of the realm were again repeated. The people, especially 
in the Rhine districts and the other newly acquired territories, demanded with 
increasing urgency the fulfilment of these promises. Humboldt’s recall 
raised hopes that the work of constitution-making would now be begun in 
earnest, and it was not his fault that those hopes were deceived. 

Although the pursuit of demagogues was already in full swing and the 
opening of the Karlsbad conference was close at hand, Humboldt had applied 
himself courageously to his task. Faithful to the principle he had developed 
in several memorials — that a representative constitution raises the^ moral 
force of the nation, streiagthens the state, and affords a sure pledge both of its 
safety in regard to foreign countries and of its progressive development at 
home — he proceeded to draw up a constitutional charter. An inner commit- 
tee was formed in the constitutional commission appointed two years before. 
But it soon became apparent that Humboldt and his views would not be able 
to prevail, although he modified them to a mere advisory competence of the 
estates of the realm. The ruling spirit in the ranks of the government, to 
which even the chancellor Hardenberg submitted, desired only the provincial 
estates. In this moment came the Karlsbad Decrees, and for the time being 
there could be no further question of representative government in Prussia, 
Humboldt designated the decrees as ^^umiational, disgraceful, calculated to 
enrage a thinking iieople,” and proposed their with^awal, in this he was 
supported by the ministers Beyme and Boyen, but they were met by an unfa- 
vourable response from the king, and the three iniiusters retired from ofiice.f 

General von Grolmaii tendered his resignation to Frederick William III 
because the present times and the sad years he had lived through since 1815 
compelled him to do so. The celebrated professor of theology in Berlin, De 
Wette, was dismissed- because he had written a letter of condolence to the 
unhappy mother of Sand; Ernst Moritz Arndt saw himself entangled in a 
long investigation during which he was suspended from his office; Gorres fled 
to Switzerland to avoid annoyances ; and Jahn, the founder of the gymnastic 
clubs, was arrested by mght and taken to Spandau, and later to Kustriu and 
Kolberg, because he was accused of ha^ung first taught the highly dangerous 
doctrine of the unity of Germany. After many years of imprisonment he was 
at last liberated, but banished for life to Freiburg-an-der-Unstrut. Even 
Gneisenau was suspected and surrounded by spies, because he had said that 
the royal promise should be redeemed and the people given the promised 
constitution. But the government acted most rigorously against the youth 
of the country ; in all the universities extensive persecutions of “ demagogues ” 
were started ; a great number of students were arrested and put into prison. 
Everyone who occupied himself with the affairs of the fatheiland or publicly 
uttered the word ^^Germany ” was suspected of being concerned in political 
agitations, and ran the risk of being suddenly seized and put under lock and 
key.^ 

The inquisitorial zeal led to the most absurd and malicious blunders, and 
the regular judicial forms were violated in the grossest fashion. The Prussian 
state newspaper published abstracts of documents which were said to reveal 
^^the existence of a union composed of evil-disposed men and misguided 
youths, and having branches in several German countries,^’ a secret confed- 
eracy which aimed at creating in Germany a republic founded on unity, lib- 
erty, and so-called national spirit, and which proposed to realise its- plans by 
open violence and the murder of princes and citizens. 

Similar persecutions took place in other German countries be^des Prussia. 
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The discovery of the Young Men’s League Junglingbmdj with its vague fan- 
tastic projects, which had branches in various universities, gave a fresh im- 
pulse to the demagogue hunt and brought a great number of really harmless 
young men into captivity. The alleged Men’s League, which was said to 
have conspired with the league of the young men, could not be discovered, in 
spite of every search. A word expressive of a national German patriotism 
sufficed to arouse suspicion of demagogical tendencies. Vile informers like 
the notorious Witt von Dorring found a rich field for labour and reward. 
But the persecuted members of the students’ societies sang in sight of their 
ruined citadel” Binzer’s mournftd, pious song: 

' The house may fall » what then ? 

The spirit survives in us all and God is our fortress. 


THB SUPPLEMJElSfTABY ACT OF VIENlirA (1820 A B.) 

The course begun at Karlsbad of eluding the confederation diet was imme- 
diately continued. It seemed to Prince Metternich that the work of reaction 
had not yet been completed, and in particular that the blows struck at the 
parliamentary constitutions had not been sufficiently severe. All the states of 
the confederation were now invited to send plenipotentiaries to Vienna, in 
order to prepare decrees of the confederation on the general affairs of that 
body. The further development of the confederation, the abrogation of the 
fundamental law which the Act of Confederation had designated as the first 
business of the confederation assembly, was accordingly delegated to a confer- 
ence of ministers, under the eye of the Austrian government. The decisions 
of the conference were then accepted by the diet, in open violation of form, as 
the Supplementary Act of Vienna ( Wmier Schlussacte), and, as the second 
fundamental law of the confederation, were given the same force as the Act of 
Confederation (June 8th, 1820). The Supplementary Act of Vienna consists 
of sixty-five articles, and contains, in three sections, (1) general decisions 
concerning the constitution of the confederation, the rights and duties of the 
confederation assembly; (2) rules concerning foreign and military relations; 
(3j special decisions on the subject of the internal relations of the states of 
the (German Confederation. 

The amplification of the main features of the Act of Confederation as con- 
tained in this second fundamental law exhibited throughout the reactionary 
spirit of the times, and there was no attempt to meet the nationalist tendencies 
of the people. The international character of the confederation, the full sov- 
ereignty of the princes was everywhere brought into prominence, and there was 
no mention of extending the central power where it was a question of satisfy- 
ing national demands, but only where development in the direction of liberty 
was to be baulked in the separate states. The Metternichian doctrines con- 
cerning the parliamentary constitutions were not indeed fully expounded in 
the Supplementary Act, but their traces were very plainly visible. The con- 
federation marked out the farthest bounds to which the constitutions might 
advance in order not to prejudice the first object of the confederation, namely, 
the maintenance of the monarchical principle; and those bounds were suffi- 
ciently narrow. 

Thus in the Vienna Supplementary Act it was laid down that as the Ger- 
man Confederation, with the exception of the free cities, consists of sovereign 
pnnces, the whole power of the state must remain concentrated in its supreme 
head, and a parliamentary constitution can bind the sovereign to co-operation 
with the estates only in the exercise of specified rights. ' The sovereign princes 
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united in the confederation could not be limited or hindered in the fulfilment 
of their obligations to that confederation by any pariiainentary constitutioiu 
If the internal peace of any state of the confederation is endangered by resist- 
ance on the part of the subjects to the authorities, and the government itself 
appeals for the aid of the confederation, the assembly is bound to render it 
the speediest help for the restoration of order. It is further to be insisted on 
that the legal bounds of freedom of speech shall not be overstepped in a man- 
ner dangerous to peace, either in the parhamentary discussions themselves or 
in their publication through the press. 

If the Austrian views did not triumph to the same extent as at Karlsbad, 
if the articles concerning parliamentary constitutions were confined to vague 
generalities, if neither the rights of the estates to grant taxation nor the pub- 
licity of parliamentary discussion was abolished, yet the growing jealousy was 
prejudicial to the central states, which in their alarm at the influence of the 
great powers of Germany also found a support in foreign governments, and in 
spite of their dread of revolutionary upheavals could not wholly suppress 
their apprehension of an attack by the confederation on matters of internal 
politics. In strange contradiction the absolutist articles were here and there 
weakened by phrases of constitutional complexion, a monument of the waver- 
ing, self-conflictmg, vague, and insincere efforts on the part of the central 
courts which really had long since abandoned their liberalism, but still wished 
to make capital of it in opposing the great powers.^ A spirited comment on 
the Austrian views and methods is given in a letter written by Yom Stein to 
the Freiherr von Gagern:® 


Daemstadt, September 33rd, 1820 

In Vienna they have done, it must be admitted, only half the woik, and, in their discus- 
sions over confederation and the confedeiation system, have not in the slightest realised **the 
nation ” And then the slmddenng and shnnkingt We wished earnestly enough for harmony 
between Austria and Prussia— in the main— but we certainly never wished for such a welding 
together, such an assimilation of things that resemble one anothei hardly, if at all, as is rep- 
lesented by the relations now vainly established with the peoples of the different governments. 
Prince Mettemich, a born misleader {gewolint zu tseffuhrm), is herein misleading the Prussian 
cabinet, and so does harm to that and to our own cabinet— -mdeed to us all. Sit upon me 
(SchmaJilen Sie micli) if this is untruth and nonsense Q 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SXJPPLEMENTAEY ACT 

But the provisions of the Supplementary Act, whether advantageous or 
compromising in outward show, remained on the whole absolutely devoid of 
serious consequences. During great movements they were ignored or violated 
without protest; in the hour of reaction they were reafdrmed; in periods of 
order, when alone anything valuable or permanent can be created, the Supple- 
mentary Act had as little effect on the confederation as the Act of Confedera- 
tion itself. When the great popular movements that took place in southern 
Europe from 1821 to 1823 had been completely suppressed, the triumph of 
reaction in Germany, as in the rest of Europe, was self-evident, quite apart 
from the new ^‘exceptional and fundamental laws^^ (^Au^nakmB- md Grund- 
gezetze). As long as the issue was undecided, the enforcement and results of 
this law were also very indecisive and very diverse, too, in different states. 

In Hanover and Brunswick the altered tone and manner of the government 
gave evidence of how completely it was in accord with legislation of this char- 
acter, and Count Miinster and the Prussian government vied with them in 
enforcing it; for in practice the former went even beyond the letter of the 
Karlsbad Decrees, and that in a country which had not exhibited the plightcsfe 
symptom of the popular commotion to which they applied. 
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In Ifassaii, again, these decrees in an aggravated form became the law of 
the land, and the government took advantage of the situation to browbeat the 
diet of 1820 even more thoroughly than its predecessors, and vied with Cassel 
in the diligence with which it enforced stringent measures against the machi- 
nations of demagogues. 

In Bavaria, on the other hand, the most influential men were averse to 
allowing their national legislation to be altered by the Karlsbad Decrees and 
to delivering Bavarian subjects over to the Mainz commission ; the government 
published the September decrees with a proviso safeguarding the sovereignty 
of the monarch and the inviolability of the constitution and at a later period 
the Supplementary Act, with the reservation ^^sofaras consistent with the 
constitution of the country. The Supplementary Act was never published 
in Wurtemberg at all. 

Neither was it published in Baden. In this country, w^here Sand’s mur- 
derous deed had stirred up the most violent commotion, the Karlsbad Decrees 
were at first obeyed without reservation by the enactment of severe press 
regulations and strict supervision of the universities and the “ democratic ” 
party in the chamber. When the estates of 1820 were again convoked, some 
of the latter were refused leave of absence, and the publicity of debate was 
curtailed by reducing the size of the galleries. But immediately after, under 
the influence of events in Italy and Spain, the government completely changed 
its attitude: it withdrew the refusals of leave; liberated the Heidelberg book- 
seller, Winter, who had been arrested at the request of the Mainz commission, 
after granting him an acquittal in the Hofgencht (superior court of justice); 
proceeded to come to an amicable understanding with the assembled chamber 
npon financial questions ; conferred a wider right of control over the sinking- 
fund on the committee of the estates ; consulted commissioners from the estates 
in the negotiation of a voluntary loan; and acceded to the wishes of the 
chamber by reducing the period of military service and enacting a law deal- 
ing with ministerial responsibility. The chamber responded to this propitia- 
tory behaviour by modifying its reforming zeal of a year before in liarmony 
with present circumstances, and the diet closed with gratifying results and 
mutual satisfaction. 

The unsettled condition of the world in 1820 stood Darmstadt in even bet- 
ter stead. The proposed constitution of March 18th, 1820, was quite too 
obviously cut after the patterh of Karlsbad principles. There the nation and 
the estates were presented with the contemptuous mockery of a proposal to 
grant a constitution, while at the same time maintaining the absolutism of 
the ruler in its full extent— to confer with the one hand the right of votirg 
taxes, and take away with the other the right of refusing to vote them: for if 
the estates should refuse to vote the grant required for the discharge of the 
obligations of the confederation, the government w’-as to retain the power of 
exacting nevertheless the necessary sum. The government was to issue police 
laws and regulations for the administration and the civil service without the 
conciOTence of the estates; in case of need a law was to be valid if ratified by 
one cliamber only; there was to be no right of petition in respect to questions 
of general ^policy; a threefold process was to be introduced at elections; and 
the qualification for eligibility for election was to be raised. 

The Remonstrance 

The disaffection aroused by these disdainful proposals promptly made the 
government adopt a half -conciliatory, though still half -menacing tone, in a 
rescript addressed to the government of the province of Starkenburg. Pub- 
lic irritation was not allayed by this; m speech and writing the mutilated 
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concessioBS were mercilessly tried by the standard of constitutional cons&ii 
ency, with, severity and vigour, but with admu’able j iidgment. The limitations 
of tiie electoral law were powerless to prevent the election of liberals, most of 
them independent citizens and peasants (or farmers)* Difficulties arose on 
every side. Of the fifteen Standesherren, whose position was determined to 
their dissatisfaction by an edict issued shortly after the proclamation of the 
constitution, only one appeared. Thirty-two of the deputies of the second 
chamber handed in a remonstrance drawn up by Oberappellationsrath Hopfner 
to the effect that the grand duke had promised a comprehensive constitutional 
charter, whereas the edict was a mere body of regulations for the estates 
respecting the functions incumbent on them"; and that conseqaeiitiy, if the 
prince did not amplify the constitution according to his promise at Txenna, 
the signatories would refrain from all participation in the business of the 
estates and would refuse to take the oath. An uiisatisfactoiy answer having 
been returned, twenty -seven deputies carried out the intention thus expressed, 
to the open approbation of their constituents. The twenty- -three remaining 
members likewise declared that they had not the remotest idea cf regarding 
the edict of the ISth of March as in any sense the final instrument of the con- 
stitution, although they were prepared to take the oath on the understanding 
that it did not prejudice tlieir right to move resolutions adverse to the edict. 
The ministry yielded to these representations, and, as a result of protracted 
negotiation on the iiart of the government, most of those who had pre^dously 
refused to take the oath appeared at the opening of the chamber of estates. 

The government exhibited an extraordinarily jilacable and liberal temper. 
If, as many people averred, it meant to abet the intrigues of the demagogues 
and so to furnish itself with a pretext for arbitrary action, it had made a gross 
miscalculation; for the opposition consisted of men of unimpeachable charac- 
ter and moderate views, far removed from political trickery. The calm, dig- 
nified, and resolute bearing of the estates, by which even Stein was edified, 
appeared to produce an effect on the upright mind cf the prince, ho ended 
by getting out of humour with the nagging of the ambassadors of the great 
powers. The ministry made a good impression by the frankness, candour, 
and modesty they displayed in their statement concerning the condition of the 
country ; the concession of publicity of debate and two speeches and state- 
ments made by Grolman, one of the ministers, on the subjects of ministerial 
responsibility and alteration m the laws of the constitution (which were to be 
made only by a majority of two-thirds), disposed public opinion much more 
favourably towards the government. But an absolute ecstasy of rejoicing 
was called forth by the declaration that the government conferred upon the 
estates the unconditional right of voting taxes, and that the grand duke, well 
pleased that Hesse should have a constitution adapted to modern requirements, 
called upon them to draw up a constitutiou to the best of their ability and 
submit it to him for ratification. And the general joy was enhanced by the 
declaration of the budget, which now showed no deficit, mainly in conse- 
quence of considerable economies in court and military exiienses. The out- 
come of the negotiations was a new constitutional charter, which contained 
emendations, drawn up in a liberal spirit, of all the principal points of the 
edict of the ISth of March, and, though nominally conferred by the monarch, 
was really a joint production, the completion of which filled the whole coun- 
try with satisfaction. 

The resistance and repugnance of the small states of south Germany to the 
idea of being governed by a mandate from Austria was in marked contrast- to 
the tractability of Prussia when she allied herself with Austria. From this 
time forward it was long an established maxijn at Berlin that even miniLters 
who found this alliance troublesome could do no more than tender advice 
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wliicli might serve to undej'mine it at some future time or to evade it by tor- 
tuous proceedings. The tone and manner in which — before, during, and after 
tihe Karlsbad meeting — Hardenberg’s ministry vaunted its readiness to work 
on Austrian lines had the degrading character of the obsequious flattery of a 
dependent or satellite. And so sure did Metternich feel of the strength of his 
influence, in the first flush of officious zeal on the part of Prussian statesmen, 
that he had the hardihood to try to win over a man like Humboldt to con- 
cur in his schemes for the conference of Vienna, in the same way that he had 
won Hardenberg over at Aix-la-Ohapelle.^ 


THE ATTEMPT TO EOUNB A SOUTH GEEMAK COKEEDEEATION 

While Metternich was absolutely sure of Hardenberg, the Prussian chan- 
cellor was determining that Europe should, as it were, run in the tracks of his 
policy ; and while the emperor of Eussia, persuaded and surprised by him, 



Old Castle on the Hhine 

allowed him to do as he liked, the diet at Frankfort, wonderful to relate, 
threatened completely to balk all his plans. It is interesting to take a look at 
the men who then sat in the diet — ^their capabilities, their efforts, the attitude 
of their states towards the great powers, and the mutual relations of the indi- 
vidual representatives. 

With regard to the condition of Germany at that time, nothing had been 
accomplished with respect to the principal matter at the congress of Vienna 
which could have satisfied both of the great powers of Germany. Austria had 
not yet forgotten the German -Empire, and looked upon her claim to be the 
first and leading power in Germany as a self-evident fact; Prussia had ex- 
pected the supreme direction of affairs as a reward for her late great exertions 
and her victories over Kapoleon. As neither of these two powers made any 
concessions to the other, they never came to a clear understanding as to their 
future conduct — as to whether they should divide the leadership of Germany 
between themselves, or whether they should, formally at least, stand on an 
equal footing with the other members of the confederation. Austria had kept 
to a do-nothing policy, till favourable events placed her in a position actually 
to play first fid<Ee. 

So it happened that the first years of the diet passed by without any im- 
portant indication of its independent activity. On that account the cabinet 
of Metternich, as weU. as that of Hardenberg, had hitherto laid no weight on 
the point as to which individual of this or that state represented it at Frank- 
fort. Astonished, therefore, and amazed at the possibility of such a thing. 
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Metternich, whose eye had been bnsy with afifairs in lower Italy, the Spaniidi 
peninsula, Greece, and Turkey, was startled at the existence of an opposition 
right in the centre of the Prankfort diet — an opposition based, moreover, on 
liberal principles. 

How angry he must have been when he came across the first sure indica- 
tion of it — angry that he had had no inkling of it before 1 The Austrian 
representative in the diet had either quite overlooked this opposition in its 
very midst, or he had quite misunderstood its nature and importance- The 
Prussian representative had been to some extent aware of it, but had consid- 
ered it too unimportant for particular mention in his despatches to his court. 

The envoy representing Austria at Frankfort at that time was Count Buol- 
Schauenstein, a good-natured man, thoroughly imbued with the idea of the 
supreme greatness and power of his own court. Count Buol was the president 
of the diet. Besides him Austria had in Frankfort General Langenau, 
man of more than ordinary talent in the discernment and conduct of secret 
intrigues. Langenau possessed the confidence of Prince Metternich, who 
consulted him in all matters specifically German. But Langenau was only 
imperial commissioner and president of the military committee of the 
and so could exercise only a moderate influence on parliamentary business. 
Yet it was maintained that the president, Count Buol, had been obliged to say 
what Langenau and the other agents of Metternich wanted, and though he 
spoke vehemently he was unable to argue effectively, so that he was often 
obliged to participate in decisions that were contrary to his instructions- 
Count von der Goltz, the Prussian envoy, never contradicted Buol, but was 
never able to contribute in the least to the defence of any proposition. 


THE DISCIPLES OP METTEENIOH 

Among those who served the policy of Metternich were Von Hammerstein 
and Von Marschall. Von Hammerstein was a man who on his first appear- 
ance had played the part of a liberal, seemed dangerous to Austria, and thereby 
drew attention to himself. He was considered to be a man of knowledge and 
understanding, with a certain capacity for intrigue. He also displayed that 
pride which takes no notice of inferiors. ^^Herr von Hammerstein,^^ wi*ote 
Langenau to Metternich, ^^does better every day. He will do us important 
service if you chain him fast in those fetters which he himself offers us.” 

Marschall, the !Srassau minister, was* a blue-blooded aristocrat, hated 
vehemently every trace of liberalism, and had shown himself from first to last 
in such a light that Langenau said of him to Metternich that under all circum- 
stances and for every purpose he could be firmly relied upon. Of the baron 
von Leonhardi Langenau said that he dared not open his mouth; neither was 
there any ground to fear the representatives of the so-called free cities: their 
votes might be reckoned upon, even though the majority of them, might chafe 
in secret. ^^But in the majority of the representatives,” complains the secret 
informant of Prince Metternich, there has sprung up a spirit of opposition 
which reveals itself in two-fold form under the mask of liberalism, although 
it is of an out-and-out political nature. The first form is that of legalify. 
Ho motion is to be put to the vote without strict examination, and^ everyone 
is scrutinised in its relation to the letter of the law; each discussion is referred 
back to general principles — everything to be brought under the scrutiny of the 
diet. Ho law is brought forward without subjecting its meaning to an ex- 
tremely artificial exegesis, so that there is nothing left to expediency. But it 
is not legality that is the ultimate aim of these sophists, ljut constitutional- 
ism. The most important thing to them is to render the formal legal equality 
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of all members of the confederation so unendurable to the greater powers in 
ae diet that the latter will see themselves compelled to play only a passive part 
in it, and to resist the smaller powers only by this passivity of action. The 
smaller states will thus win public opinion by their activity in the same pro- 
portion as the greater states will lose it by their inactivity, which appears as 
an obstructive principle. 

'^The second form is that of nationality. Tinder this guise they seek to 
bring to a compromise, by separate agreements, the various and often conflict- 
ing interests of the individual small states, and actually to organise leagues 
within the confederation for the maintenance of the common interests thus 
established. Why is so much done, and with such zeal and caution, for the 
organisation of the mixed army corps'? Why are differences m rank sunk so 
easily in order to obtain unanimity on that subject ? Why do the joint owners 
of these corps stand together as one man as soon as they see their indepen- 
dence even remotely threatened! Why, in those states which are ruled by 
Protestants, has there been shown so much determination in overcoming the 
difficulties in the way of organising a common system for Catholic church 
affairs! Has not Wurtemberg, in order to bring about the system, subordi- 
nated its bishop to the archbishop of Baden! Has not Darmstadt renounced 
the dignity of metropobtan, which was for so long the ornament of Mainz! 
Has not the electorate of Hesse given place to the grand duchy of Hesse! 
Have not even the small states of north Germany been enticed into the south 
German union! Why are all financial couvsiderations and all local interests 
put aside in order to bring about the south German commercial league, about 
which people in Germany are so busy just now! 

The answer IS this: public opinion is to be won thereby; those diminu- 
tive peoples are to be made to believe in the possibility of their becoming a 
nation! They are to believe their Trelfare to be founded on such agreements. 
They are to take part against those who cannot follow in fhe same track, 
because they have other interests, and with this new cajoling of the people 
and public opinion these liberals wish to stem the influence which, to their 
intense irritation, they see the great powers exercise on the internal affairs of 
the German states, and which these great powers are peculiarly fitted to exer- 
cise. These men, who are often less liberal than they pretend to be in order 
to attain their ends, are divided, indeed, into two distinct classes — namely, 
idealists and realists; but, though looking at things from different points of 
view, they both strive for the same goal — namely, the organisation of a sys- 
tematic resistance to the two great powers of Germany ! 


THE WORK AGAINST LIBERALISM 

In the opinion of the Metternichian diplomat the leader of the idealists 
was the representative of Wurtemberg, Baron von Wangenheim. Von Carlo- 
witz and Von Harnier were more or less of his opinion. Baron von Aretin 
and Herr von Lepel were looked upon as realists. Aretin let the idealists 
talk, and while apparently contending with them drew such conclusions as 
they wished against Austria. Lepel candidly and openly voted for everything 
directed gainst the great powers. Herr von Eoth followed his lead, when- 
ever possible. The representatives, counts Eybe, Grime, Beust, and Baron 
Pentz, were personal friends of the idealists and realists, and though they did 
not actually undertake anything against the great powers, they could not be 
utilised for them. ^^^They are not to be depended upon, wrote the secret 
informer to Metternich; ^^if any claim is made upon them, the one pleads the 
demands of honour, the other the law of The Pandects^ in reality they also 
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cater more or less to popularity, it is not clear what are the views of Baron 
von Blittersdorf ; he seems to be at home with all elements/^ 

This opposition was very inconvenient for the Metternich party. Al- 
though we have good elements to rely upon,” wrote the Metternichian diplomat, 
^^the foundation of a system ol* stability and, therefore, the re-estabiishment 
of peace cannot be thought of unless both idealists and realists be banished. 
The diet must be purged. For that Austria and Prussia must work before all 
things.” 

The steps to be taken for this purpose were now agreed upon by the Aus- 
trian and Prussian cabinets. Austria and Prussia were to take steps in turn 
and by slow degrees to work against the envoy of this or that court in order to 
expunge liberal tendencies from the diet of the confederation. They would 
have liked to begin with Baron Aretin, but caution forbade them. He was 
the most obstinate and therefore the most dangerous member, and his removal 
was much to be desired. But Bavaria made a great point of her indepen- 
dence, It was feared that she w^ould be the first to sound an alarm and that 
she would not be without strong support. Consequently the Bavarian gov- 
ernment must not be irritated ; it must be given an interest in the matter and 
be won over to the removal of certain members cf the diet. 

^^Fortunately that is not so very diificiilt,” said the Metternichian nlo- 
mal ; for the minister Eechberg forgets the Bavarian anti- Austrian s> stem 
directly one shows him in a magic mirror the Eevolution, and Prince Metter- 
nich as its subduer.” Thus it was the policy cf Austria as weil as of Prussia 
not only to spare the baron vcn Aretin but even to praise him; YonRech- 
berg, the Bavarian minister, found this admirable. Every effort was made to 
keep the Bavarian government in this favourable frame of mind. ^^Ifwe 
succeed in this,” said Prussia and Austria to each other, there will be no 
great obstacle in the way of eliminating the inconvenient members.” 

They adopted the method of working against one representative at a time, 
and attacked first one whose court, from one cause or another, it was most 
easy to isolate from the other courts. The game was considered won if only' 
one envoy was to be recalled on account of his beliaviour towards the great 
powers. For they reckoned thus : If we show a firm resolve that if necessary 
the same process will be gone through again, we can certainly rely upon it 
tiiat the evil spirit which is doing so much mischief in the diet will soon be 
expelled. It will not again so readily occur to any envoy to foster in his 
despatches which we can for the most part read at our leisure,’ says the 
Metteinichian diplomat) that spmt of opposition which is so easily aroused 
amongst the German princes; rather will they, in order to establish themselves 
firml^^ in their quiet and lucrative posts, contribute to induce their courts to 
meet the views and purposes of the Austrian court, and hence also the Prus- 
sian, out of loyal attachment to the old imperial house.” 

^^This,” thought Metternich, ^ris the only way to regain what we have, with 
most unaccounti ble carelessness, allowed to be snatched away from us.” 

The private despatch in which this system w'as laid down did not remain 
secret. It was circulated, without any signature, amongst the envoys to the 
diet. It is not certain even now whether it was from General Langenau or 
from the former Bavarian representative Yon Berstett, who enjoyed the great 
confidence and consideration of the Austrian diplomats and was much thought 
of by Metternich. It cannot be contradicted or doubted by anyone that the 
method actually resorted to coincided with the one expounded in the report. 

Several proposals made by Austria in the diet either fell through entirely 
or were deferred for a more thorough examination. Austria and Prussia 
were not a little surprised and offended at this. They did not seek for its 
cause in the nature of the proposals themselves and the manner in which they 
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were presented and pushed ; but, unaccustomed to the failure of their pro- 
posals, they imagined the cause to be the hostile feeling of individual courts 
towards the great powers in the confederation, and still more the liberal ten- 
dencies of some of the representatives. Prussia complained in “circular 
remarks ” of “ the spirit of passion and arbitrariness which prevails in the diet, ” 
and Herr von Gentz set his pen industriously to work against a government 
which he did not mention by name, but quite sufSciently indicated. This 
government was that of Wurtemberg. 


WijETEMBEEG- 

King William of Wurtemberg had for a considerable time been looked upon 
by Prussia and Austria with mistrust. The king was a convinced adherent of 
tile free tendencies of the time. He took seriously both the constitution and 
the people, and neither Vienna nor Berlin liked it when he declared in a 
speech from the throne in the Wurtemberg parliament that he had succeeded 
in winning the surest support of his government, the confidence of his people. 
JTot only did Wurtemberg cling to him with affection, but he whose uamA 
since the wars had become famous for knightliness and heroism in the mouths 
of Germans, as well as among other nationalities, was really reverenced 
throughout Germany for his patriotism, and in foreign countries for his liberal 
ideas. In the course of his travels through foreign lands honours were shown 
to him which fell to the lot of no other prince. In the opinion of many he 
was the man who ought to stand at the head of Germany, who ought to be 
German emperor. The king had other thoughts ; at any rate they were the 
tiioughts of men who were in daily intercourse with bim or particularly inti- 
mate with him. 

As the encroachments and domineering tendencies of Prussian and Aus- 
trian absolutism became more apparent and prominent, there arose spontane- 
ously in the circles whose members were sincerely working to further the 
welfare of the people’ a moral and intellectual resistance to this absolutist 
power which threatened to engulf, with the freedom of the people, also the 
independence of the princes and states of middle and south Germany. This 
opposition found a public exponent of its views in the ready pen of a widely 
known publicist, Friedrich Lindner. 

This writer had been living for several years in Wurtemberg, and, it was 
said, on a considerable pension paid him out of the private purse of the king; 
he was a native of Courland and had come to Stuttgart through the instru- 
mentality of the talented queen, Catherine. In the year 1820 the pamphlet. 
The Manuscript from South Germany, created much stir in diplomatic circles 
and much public discussion. This state paper was from Lindner’s pen. Its 
fundamental idea was to bring about a sincere union and common plan of 
action in Bavaria, Wurtemterg, and Baden— that is, a confederation of south- 
western German states, which should form a defensive counter-balance to the 
superior power of Prussia and Austria, and oppose to absolutism the progress 
of constitutional life and public opinion. This idea at first sight might ap- 
pear unnational, un-German, because it seemed impossible for Germany to 
become by its means more intimately united, but rather even more disunited. 
But when more nearly examined, it was the most natural road towards the 
unification of Germany. The basis of the idea was that the German people 
must attain unity through freedom and the development of its material inter- 
^ts. For this purpose there must first of all be founded in southwest Ger- 
many a firm centre, to which, in the course of time, the other secondary Ger- 
man states would be attracted by the power and charm of a free uatiftTini lifq. 
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as well as through the force of material interests. Let this extended confed- 
eration once exist, and Prussia herself, for material reasons, must acquiesce and 
join it. This scheme of a south German union was, under the circumstances^ 
the only practicable one for the freedom and material welfare of Germany. 
Unfortunately it fell short of realisation at that time. Bavaria and Baden 
did not join heartily enough with Wurtemberg. Dffeither in Bavaria nor in 
Baden were the men on the throne and the men in public life of the same cali- 
bre as those of Wurtemberg- In Bavaria they thought muoh more of restor- 
ing old religious notions than of attaining political freedom and identifying 
themselves with the German national idea. 


GEBMAirZ- ANJ> THE GREEK IKSX7BEECTION OF 1831 

In the spring of 1821 a revolution broke out on the old classic ground of 
Greece, with the aim of throwing oif the yoke of the Turks. This rising elec- 
trified. almost the whole Christian Europe without distinction of politick 
creeds, for it was chiefly a rebellion of nationality and European culture 
against Asiatic barbarism — a struggle of Christendom against the Korm- 
But one section of the diplomacy of the time, foremost of all the Austrian, 
looked askance at the struggle, and saw in it only an uprising, a rebellion, a 
revolution like other revolutions. The Greeks fought heroically and conquered 
for themselves political independence, in spite of Christian diplomacy. Met- 
ternich persuaded the emperor Alexander that it would he the greatest of 
inconsistencies, after what had been resolved upon in the recent congresses 
against all and every revolution, to take now the part of the Greeks — of 
subjects rising in arms against their legitimate ruler, the sultan. 

Public opinion declared tyranny to be always illegitimate; the European 
press repeated it. But the Holy Alliance, which had surrounded itself and 
its despotism with the incense of Christianity and had anointed itself with the 
oil of religion, could not, without violating the principles of its own existence, 
grant this ; and it not only refused assistance to the Greek Christians in their 
deadly struggle, but declared itself hostUe to them as revolutionists, and 
friendly to their unchristian murderers. It was particularly the Austrian 
and Prussian governments which at the congress of Verona carried through 
the sentence of condemnation, declaring that the Greeks must submit to their 
lawful lord, the sultan, and expect only mercy instead of justice from him. 
In the Greek insurrection Metternich feared a bad precedent and influence 
upon the Austrian Empire itself. 

In Verona it was also resolved to suppress the constitution of the cortes in 
Spain, and if it did not submit, no longer to recognise the Spanish government 
— even to support by force of arms Eling Ferdinand and the reactionary party 
in Spain; ostensibly maintain peace, order, and security in Europe, but 
in reality to restore and establish absolutism. 

The behaviour of the great powers and the resolutions at Verona greatly 
injured their reputation in the public mind. In Germany there was great 
enthusiasm for the Greeks. Prayers, money, arms, volunteers, help of €dl 
kinds was offered them. Associations for relief arose everywhere, first in 
Stuttgart, through the enthusiastic efforts of Schott and Uhland, and in Zurich 
through Hirzel. Similar associations followed in rapid succession in Leipsie, 
Aara^ Freiburg, Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Munich, Bonn, and other places. 
Swabia and Switzerland ^owed the liveliest and most energetic sympathy, 
and it was a retired Wurtemberg general, the brave Count Norman, who led 
the most important contingent of volunteers into Greece. Many governments 
opposed the enthusiasm of the people by prohibitions of appeals, assemblies. 
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recruiting, and. embarkations. Yet some German princes were friendly to the 
Greek cause — the then crown prince, afterwards King Ludwig of Bavaria, and 
the king of Wurtemberg. 

Some of the men in the immediate entourage of the king of Wurtemberg, 
at least one man, interpreted the unexpected rising ot the Greeks from a quite 
peculiar standpoint. This interpretation was put into print, and the pamphlet, 
or rather the subject of it, seemed to Prince Metternich of such peculiar im- 
portance, so much more significant than any other production of the Geiman 
press, that he sent a despatch of his own, together with an enclosure from 
Herr von Gentz, to every Austrian embassy at the Gerinan courts. Definite 
instructions were given in the despatch as to how the ambassadors were to act 
at the courts with regard to this pamphlet. 

To quote Metternich hmiself : I have felt myself compelled to devote some 
attention to this publication, -which is undoubtedly hostile to us and to our 
principles, but for the rest is put together not without talent. In the enclo- 
sure you will find an analysis of the same, which will be sufficient to convince 
you that, with our sense of truth and justice, we shall not allow ourselves to 
be led astray either by ‘Sophistries or malicious attacks, if in a case like the 
present we find it not consistent with our dignity to take any further notice 
of the true author of this diatnbe, whose identification would not be difficult.” 

The ambassadors, however, were enjoined to make no further use of this 
despatch and the enclosure than to impart its contents ^^in confidence” to the 
minister of foreign affairs at each German court. What sort of men— for 
one cannot say brains — must at that time have represented so calculating and 
far-sighted a power as Austria at the German courts! Metternich found it 
necessary to add to the despatch: It is not difficult to decide against what 
and against whom the publication is directed, as the author attacks every 
existing institution, and notwithstanding Ins h^ iiocritical apology for the con- 
stitution of the confederation every German institution acts quite consistently 
in particularly anathematising Austria. From his purposely obscure and 
enigmatical statements, it is not so easy for every reader to imdei’stand what 
he wishes to put in the place of the existing institutions, and how he intends 
to do it.” 

The publication bore the title, On the JSxisimg Condition of Mirqpe : a State- 
mehit to Prince , — ^It was from the pen of Lindner. He saw in the rising of 
the Greeks an event of world-historic importance, which had roused Europe 
from her stationary condition, as well as from her dreams of liberalism, and 
rendered her capable of a great political regeneration. In this respect Lind- 
ner appeared thoroughly revolutionary with a purely political purpose ; but 
he had not so much the people in view as the princes, and particularly a cer- 
tain class of princes, or rather one particular prince, the king of Wurtemberg. 
Germany was the stage on which the new hero of modern times was to appear 
and labour. Austria, which had neglected to complete the building up of 
her supremacy in Germany as well as in Italy by the establishment of a popu- 
lar system of government based on modern ideas — Austria was on the point, 
or, after the rebellion of the Greeks, at any rate not far from the point, at; 
which she was to forfeit a great part of her oid-time supremacy. 


THB SEPABATIOIS- OF THE COtTBTS 

Meu who were hostile to Austria considered that this juncture should not 
be allowed to slip by unutilised. Kow was the time for those who were op- 
pressed by Austria to rouse themselves to a sense of their strength, to ILe 
maintenance of their dignity. According to their view there were at the 
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moment only three states of leading influence in the settlement of European 
affairs, Eussia, Austria, and England; all the rest were confined within the 
magic circle which the policy of these great powers had drawn round them. 
France had lost, for the time being, all political influence, because her enemies 
had been astute enough to impose upon her, as her sole task, the struggle with 
her own liberals; Prussia, these men said, had surrendered herself entirely to 
Austria, because she had not the courage to declare herself in favour of inteh 
lectual freedom, and to step fox'ward as the champion of thepeoi>les; the 
other German states had either no will or no strength: and so the whole of 
Germany had become Austrian through the bonds of intellect, friendship, or 
fear. The present political system had brought no essential or prononncec* 
advantage to any other power. The harvest had been therefore all the greatei 
for Austria. Under the protection of the Holy Alliance, and with a crafty 
interpretation of its principles, its cotut had secured to itself the guidance of 
the spirit of the time, or rather the suppression of it. 

Austria ruled with unlimited power in Germany and Italy, because she 
proclaimed herself the bulwark of all the other states against the dangers 
which threatened their status quo ; indeed she had partly invented, partly exag- 
gerated these dangers, in order to get into her own hands the supreme direction 
of all European affairs. The principle of maintaining existing rights — the 
system of stability — had, with the help of politics and success, developed to 
such a degree as to give a decided ascendency to one power, without either 
Eussia or England having obtained any corresponding advantages. It was as 
much to the interest of the south German princes as to that of the peoples, to 
emancipate themselves and the rest of the world from both this system of sta- 
bility and the ascendency which Austria had acquired through an insidious 
application of it. 

The rebellion of the Greeks seemed to have shaken to its foundations the 
system of government hitherto prevailing, and henceforth a separation of the 
courts was deemed unavoidable, nay, it was considered to have already set in, 
despite the public efforts of the powers to demonstrate to the world^ their 
complete diplomatic agreement, Prussia — so it seemed — couldjaot possibly in 
future recognise Metternich’s system as her own. The hitherto patient con- 
fidence of the less powerful states had been the principal support of the sys- 
tem of the greater powers. At a moment when the Greeks were struggling 
for their national independence it seemed as if Germany also might hope to 
awake from her stupor and to change the political system under the essen- 
tially changed circumstances. To shake off the dependence in which the 
German states and their governments had been placed by the all-ppwerful 
infinence of Austria, in the confederation diet, seemed an object worthy of 
great effort, and even easy to attain, because the path to it had already been 
paved by the circumstances of the time. Until now Austria had been cer- 
tain of her supremacy in Germany only through her alliance with the other 
great powers, particularly with Eussia. If this alliance were dissolved 
through recent events and the consequent springing up of diverging interests, 
if Eussia were to follow a path different from that of Austria, a path loudly 
demanded by the Eiissian people who were of the same faith as the Greeks, 
and dictated by the traditional policy of Eussia which aimed at the Darda- 
nelles, then Austria would be isolated, and, taking its ground on the Act of 
Confederation, Germany would be able to recover her lost dignity and inde- 
pendence. Every sovereign prince could be an example of encouragement. 
However small his military strength, public opinion could increase it a hun- 
dred-fold. A single manly explanation in the diet, made in the face of the 
world, was sufficient to dissipate the fog which hitherto had rested on the 
Franiffort proceedings. 
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The small party, for whose views in these matters Lindner was the expo- 
nent, shared the opinion that it must be the voice of a resolute prince in the 
diet which should give the signal for collecting and uniting all those who 
were of the same way of thinking. If Austria — as Von Gentz not incorrectly 
construed theif ideas — with her antiquated legal scruples which never troubled 
either Gentz or Metternich, with her petrified policy, and her fixed opposition 
to new ideas, were once beaten in the diet, the legislation of the confederation 
entirely liberalised, and all so arranged that what could not formerly be at- 
tained by years of discussion might now be reached by a rapid series of bold 
motions, then the other barriers would fall of themselves. Then nothing 
could prevent the restorer of Germany from advancing ever further. This 
malicious and clever conceit from the inner circle of a south German court 
caused bad blood in all the higher circles of Vienna. Herr von Gentz, and 
with him Prince Metternich, plainly asserted that it was hoped there that the 
rising of the Greeks would pave the way for a rising of the Germans, even 
though the commencement of this rising was intended to be made in constitu- 
tional forms. 

There was no proof that the king of Wiirtemberg personally shared these 
views, and even less that they emanated from him. 


LINDKEB’S POLICY 

Lindner himself had ambition enough, and other individuals under whose 
influence he wrote had enough private aims to attempt to persuade the king 
of Wurtemberg, under the pretext of a reform of the constitution of the con- 
federation, to propose a dissolution of the confederation in the diet itself. 
This small party had reckoned rightly at least as far as this, that the king of 
Wurtemberg, if he declared himself against Austria, would be welcomed on 
all sides as the champion of the fatherland. Public opinion far and wide 
looked upon this prince, on account of his distinguished personal qualities and 
disposition, as a ruler destined by Nature herself to become the restorer of 
Germany. Many a one would have invested him with the highest and un- 
divided power, in order that he might gratify the demands of an enlightened 
century, Af all friends of the people, and of freedom. 

But however much the project of the Lindner publication was calculated 
to displease Austria and Prussia, it hardly succeeded in winning over the 
friends of the people, because the men who inspired it did not conceal their 
ulterior plans; at least their mouthpiece, Lindner, betrayed them. 

And these ulterior notions were an offence to what the people wanted and 
what they thought. The project of placing the king of Wurtemberg at the 
head of a south German confederation of constitutional states had scarcely 
been promulgated by these men in 1820, when, at the beginning of 1822, the 
same men, in indescribable self-deception, uttered the following to a people 
thirsting to attain constitutional freedom : Representative government, under 
the countenance of which rhetoricians make a living, is already looked upon 
by the people as an unnecessary burden ; the people have ceased to consider 
it a universal remedy for all political grievances; it has become evident that 
this expensive institution only serves for the nourishment of party spirit; that 
it can only weaken and cripple a good, and not ameliorate a bad, government; 
that it continually introduces a struggle witb^^ut any result; nobody now 
imagines that the castle-in-the-air of the liberals is a dwelling place worthy of 
the century, much less that it can be its fortress. 

Thus greatly did they deceive themselves as to the views and wishes of the 
German people, and in the same state of delusion they imagined the most re- 
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markable feature of tbe times to consist in this: that the two doctrines which 
had alternately antagonized and persecuted each other with party rage were 
abandoned at the same moment by pubhc opinion ; the political field was " 
cleared of the weeds of revolution as well as of the poisonous plant of obscur- 
antism. li^’either of the two parties any longer found supporters. A new 
system must be discovered. The head of the new fanaticism, as w'ell as that 
of the old obscurantism, must be crushed, and the representative system, as 
well as the system of stability, must be overturned. For this purpose a 
prince, a German Bonaparte, was necessary, who understood the needs of the 
tunes, who could by his own strength bring to bear that law of nature which 
calls superior gemus to rule, and who would root out what still remained of 
the old privileges and regulations ; not, however, to the end of allowing so- 
called representatives of the people to prescribe new regulations, but to the 
end of erecting, by his own individual and unlimited rule, a throne worthy of 
the enlightenment and civilisation of the century. 


FAILXJEE TO POUND A SOUTH OEEIHAN OONPEDEBATION 

The adroit pen of the Metternich cabinet knew well how to emphasise 
before Germany this aim of the scheme as the one and only thing of impor- 
tance; and, singularly enough, public opinion declared itself for once in ac- 
cord with Metternich and Gentz. The people wanted something else besides 
the absolute rule of a prince, who, as the third great power of Germany, would 
by his care for agriculture and commerce, art and education, skill and talent, 
and by means of these through the increase of capital, and in general through 
the furthering of material and social concerns, content the people without 
popular representation. 

If this little party wanted to win public opiniou for itself and its plan, it 
should have taken up again the idea which had electrified the uaiioa in 1814 
and 1815, and announced a prince-protector for the German Confederation 
with a German parliament at his side. The prince who carried through this 
revolution in Germany had, in the then condition of things, the people of 
southwest Germany to back him, and even public opinion in the whole of Ger- 
many. To a German parliament the southwest Germau people would have 
quite willingly surrendered their old individual privileges and constitutions. 
But the people were repelled by the foolish, because inopportune, scheme to 
vault over the popular representations of the single states. 

And Austria saw this with triumph. She had been startled and amazed 
at the practical idea of splitting up the parliament by separate alliances and 
forming a new body politic in Germany, under the protectorate of a south 
German prince ; through their blunder her enemies played into her hands, 
and she now displayed overweemng contempt. 

The Viennese government declared: ^^The German princes are, God he 
praised, too clear-sighted not to treat this senseless advice as they formerly 
treated the disorganisation of the confederation through the admixture of 
democratic elements and afterwards the dissolution of it by disloyal separate 
alliances. The German princes know what the so-called supremacy of Aus- 
trian Germany means ; they know whether Austria has ever striven for an 
unreasonable preponderancy in any one of her political or parliamentary rela- 
tions; whether she has ever abused her political position for the suppression 
of the rights of others; whether she has ever injured the independence of the 
smallest state in the confederation, or ever disturbed the freedom of discussion 
in the diet by even the appearance of arrogance.” 

In this contemptuous tone Metternich and Gentz played with the Geiman 
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princes. Qentz was well acquainted with the old classic saying that the high- 
est ' degree of slavery is that in which the slaves are forced to appear fr^. 
The result showed that the calculations of that small southwest German party, 
at the end of the year 1822 at the congress of Yerona, had completely 
failed. Contrary to all probability, the emperor Alexander was caught in 

the net of Metternich’s policy ; Russia’s 
government declared Metternich’s sys- 
tem to be identical with her own, and 
what had been loudly proclaimed by 
the Metternich cabinet as likely to hap- 
pen, came true; Metternich’s political 
system, called by Gentz the last anchor 
of social order in Europe, the last bul- 
wark of the civilised world against the 
invasion of the new barbarians (the 
revolutionists), stood firm and unshak- 
en. Instead of sinking in the storm of 
1820-1822 it allayed and victoriously 
dissipated the tempest. 

^^As long,” said Gentz in Metter- 
nich’s name, ^^as one stone remains 
upon the other in the European Con- 
federation, no revolutionary imagina- 
tion will dare to go so far as to wish 
to annihilate the nucleus of its life and 
strength, the German Confederation.” 

History has given the lie to this 
prophecy. 

The cabinet in Vienna did not con- 
ceal its indignation against the govern- 
ment in Stuttgart. It maintained that 
it could scarcely be supposed that the 
project and the publication had eman- 
ated from an individual author; both 
showed what hopes and schemes occu- 
pied the minds of men in certain 
circles, and though this was no new 
discovery it was always beneficial when 
presumptuous confidants brought into 
circulation the immature proposals of their party and their unreasonable and 
imiiracticable efforts, for they then serve as a warning and instruction to 
better men. 

With such effrontery were Gentz and Metternich emboldened to publish 
their views on the subject. The king of Wurtemberg simply ordered the 
article, which had appeared in the Augsburg AUgemeine Zeitung^ to be reprinted 
in the newspaper of the Stuttgart court. 
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THE PUnmCATION OF THE DIET 

From Vienna and Berlin the governments hastened to change and renew 
the personnel of the representatives of the diet, whose spirit of opposition 
threatened to become injurious. The Austrian government exchanged notes 
with Berlin. It was impossible, Metternich declared, for Austria and Prus- 
sia, the governments of which were influenced by the same principles, pa- 
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tiently to endure in the smaller German states a spirit of opposition, which 
was all the more dangerous, because it was called forth or caused by liberal 
humbug. Already it had reached such a point that the most important offtces 
in certain states were fiUed by men whose principles were by no means a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the maintenance of the status quo and the assurance of peace 
and order. It was almost impossible to remove all these men from office. It 
was, therefore, for Austria and Prussia to work by means of the diet to keep 
within bounds these unseemly efforts and to remove all opposition. In order 
thoroughly to attain this object, the sole efficient means was a change in the 
member^p of the diet itself, for there were more than sufficient indications 
that the official opposition was strengthened and extended through the influ- 
ence of the views of the opposition members of the diet. 

This was evidently aimed at the Wurtemberg representative. Von Wan- 
genheim. Prussia agreed with Austria in all these matters, and it was re- 
solved to press forward the renovation of the personnel of the diet.» 

In the winter of 1822-1823 Metternich summoned a liumber of statesmen, 
including Count Bernstorff, to Vienna and laid before them a memorial which 
was the Viennese court’s declaration of war against Wangenheim’s party^ 
The south German governments, it said, had allowed the democratic elements 
to make such headway that within a short time even the shadowy image of a 
monarchical form of government would have slipped through their ffiigers. 
That the mere idea of an opposition in the confederation assembly was pos- 
sible, was sufficient evidence as to how far the latter must have already 
diverged from its original intention. The diet itself must first be purged 
from such elements; its methods of carrying on business must be simplified; 
digression into abstract theories and tribune oratory must be banished ; the 
proceedings must be kept secret. The purified confederation diet should then 
so interpret the German constitutions as the highest of the state laws pre- 
scribes,” for above all secrecy was to be the rule at the discussions of the 
estates. Steps against the ^Gicense of the press” were also to be undertaken 
on behalf of the confederation, and the period during which the Karlsbad 
Decrees were to remain in force was to be indefinitely prolonged. It was with 
difficulty that Bernstorff obtained a few modifications of this plan of campaign, 
and in particular got rid of the ^interpretation” of the south German consti- 
tutions. 

Wangenheim foresaw his fall. In a malicious pamphlet which excited a 
great sensation, he characterised the opposition m the confederation diet and 
the envoys in Frankfort in a few words as^^an effort of his student arrogance.” 
The document is known as the Langenau^sche Note, because it was attributed 
to the Austrian general Langenau, the president of the military commission. 
The court of Stuttgart, which had been profoundly angered at the insignifi- 
cant rdle to which the lesser German sovereigns had been condemned by the 
great powers of Europe, for a time still attempted to offer resistance, as did also 
the other governments guilty of the crime of opposition. But finally they had 
to give way to Austrian, Prussian, and Eussian pressure, not, however, before 
the great powers had withdrawn their ambassadors from Stuttgart. Wangen- 
heim and others of the less submissive envoys to the diet were recalled. 
Within a short time the diet was completely reorganised in accordance with 
the ideas of the two great powers. They themvselves appointed fresh repre- 
sentatives in Frankfort; Austria, Baron von Munch-Bellinghausen, an ex- 
tremely able statesman of the Metternichian school, Prussia, Von Kagler, 
who, as general postmaster, rendered greater service before and after to the 
postal system than in his unskilful work at the confederation diet. Soon 
after, the Wurtemberg foreign minister. Count Wintzingerode, had to bow 
before the hatred of the great powers. 
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THE ZOLLVEEEm 

In the German nation the political system imposed by Metternich had pro- 
duced at once deep despondency, hopeless resignation, and a pessimism which 
despaired of attaining by peace! ul means a satisfactory state ot affairs, of ever 
seeing the dawn of any other relation between rulers and governed than one 
of irreconcilable opposition. The aspiration towards national and political 
unity, towards the transformation of the multiplex state into one great whole, 
towards an honourable position and firm attitude in regard to foreign coun- 
tries, probably still passed through the best brains and hearts,* but only 
dreamers and visionaries could believe that these national strivings would 
ever be capable of being realised. The deep contrast between the eager 
wishes of the patriots and that which seemed attainable, had so depressing an 
effect on their minds and rendered the outlook so gloomy that they were re- 
duced to despair and failed to perceive the germ of a better future — when one 
did at last come into existence. This manifested itself in the foundation of 
the Zollverein or customs union, which the Prussian government carried 
through with patriotic perseverance, not only against the opposition of par- 
ticularism, but also against the short-sighted resistance of liberal and public- 
spirited men. In the gloomiest period of modern German history and the 
most profound dejection of national aspirations, the foundation stone of Ger- 
man unity was first laid in the domain of economy, but with the prospect of a 
grand future and great consequences to the general political life of the nation. 
The Prussian Zollverein was the “chief nail in the coffin of the German Con- 
federation.” The present age can scarcely form a conception of the fetters 
and restrictions which a short-sighted administration imposed on commercial 
intercourse in most German countries; of the petty character of those tolls 
and frontier barriers at every few leagues; of the chicane and vexation wuth 
which the governments mutually annoyed one another; of the immorality" of 
the luxuriant growth of smuggling, which was often systematically encouraged; 
and of the enormous harm done by all this to the material and moral pros- 
perity of the whole nation. 

^ In this desert of contradictory petty interests, of short-sighted restriction, 
of the mistrust and self-conceit characteristic of petty states, to have realised 
a great and sound idea in spite of all difficulties is a lasting merit of Prussian 
statesmanship, which alone in this field recognised and fulfilled its vocation. 
Steadily was stone after stone contributed to the structure of German com- 
mercial unity, regardless of the malicious counter efforts of hostile intrigues 
abroad, of the sullen resistance of particularism, of the short-sighted opposition 
of German liberalism, which, from dread of the absolute northern state in 
union with Metternich, declared its condemnation of the Prussian plans. 
Thus the importance of a national policy of tariff unification was cried down 
by the patriots more than by their adversaries.-^ 

The League of German Princes 

In 1785 Frederick the Great had formed the league of the German princes 
(Furstenhund) to preserve the rights of the various states of the German Em- 
pire then threatened by the combined policy of Enssia, France, and Austria, 
the latter of which was at that time represented by Joseph II. The imme- 
diate cause of this league was the attempt of the three powers in question to 
force the duke of Zweibriieken to resign his claims to the reversion of the 
electorate of Bavaria, which Joseph honed to acquire for himself. 

The story of the War of the Bavarian Succession which followed has been 
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already told in an earlier chapter. The league fell to pieces after the deatti 
of Frederick, but it was not without its sequel.^ 

In the house of Habsburg and the league of the German princes we see two 
powers opposed to each other. IsTeither pursues patriotic objects for the em- 
pire; the one desires the unity of Germany, but only so as to possess it as a 
part similar to other parts of a polyglot monarchy ; the other opposes itself 
to all attempts at unity, but at its head stands the state whose interests are 
mostly identical with national German interests. That this state for the first 
time headed an organisation is the point of importance in the league of 
princes. 

Contemporaries already had a dim presentiment of this. For how could it 
be otherwise explained that the German patriots enthusiastically greeted the 
alliance, which in its aim promised only a perpetuation of the German plural- 
ity ? The league fell, but its object remained. With the decay of the empire 
the idea of Prussian hegemony again came to the fore, the plan of a north 
German empire was conceived. Prussia became an essentially German state 
after the terrible catastrophe which then followed and the renewal of the war 
of Liberation- She was certainly pushed back from the coasts of the ¥orth 
Sea, but her position in the interior of the country was all the more firmly 
secured. Her irregular frontier in central Germany brought her into direct 
contact and gave her a community of interests with the small states. Prussia 
had scarcely begun to regulate her administration anew by the table of rates 
of 1818, when these joint interests asserted themselves. 

The first influence was apparent in those small states, the “Enclaves, 
which were entirely, or for the greater part, surrounded by Prussian prov- 
inces. If Prussia had wished to carry out the fnbntier tariff in all its severity, 
it would have meant either the taxation of foreign subjects or a complete 
suspension of international as well as of the neighbouring commerce. 

Deliberations on both sides led to the result that these detached fragments 
were acknowledged to be what they were — ^foreign and subordinate dominions 
under Prussian rule. A year after the issue of the Prussian tariff, Schwarz- 
burg-Sonderhansen, with its subordinate the Wipperthal, at the foot of the 
Kyffhauser, came under the frontier tariff. As forming part of Prussia, the 
merchandise of the subordinate states crossed into Prussia and viee versUf free 
from duty ; the share of the revenues which fell to the princes was calculated 
according to the population of the country, and settled once for all. Later 
on, this treaty was of the highest importance. The introduction announced 
that Prussia was ready to conclude similar treaties with the other states, but 
willingness to participate was slow in following. Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt, 
only, joined with its subordinate districts. With Saxe-Weimar and Saxe- 
Gotha the proceedings had to be carried on in individual and small districts. 
The greatest difficulties were raised by Anhalt. From the sources of the Elbe 
in the Harz, where Anhalt and Brunswick are contiguous for a very short dis- 
tance, the province extends in narrow winding strips to the heights of the 
Flaming, hemmed in by three Prussian districts; Merseburg on the one side, 
Potsdam and Magdeburg on the other. In acknowledgment of the situation 
Bernburg, after having for three years proved the blessing of a custom’s policy 
for the states in the Ballenstedt part of the “upper duchy,’’ also introduced 
the same tariff into the “lower duchy,” and thus for the first time, in 1826, 
an entire state joined. 

But the two kinsmen in Dessau and Kothen still held aloof from one an- 
other. Kot until Prussia seriously set to work to erect barricades on the fron- 
tiers of her states, to encompass both duchies with a line of custom houses, to 
blockade the upper and lower parts of the Elbe, and the results of u.n eight 
years’ opposition proved that the geographical position of their territory ne- 
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cessitated a customs agreement, did they decide to follow the example of Beni- 
burg. 

It is evident that such a proceeding, though doubtless justifiable, would 
call forth the same hatred for the strong as that awakened by compulsion 
against the weak. Because the Prussian government was induced to believe 
that up till now the agreement had been to the advantage of both sides, during 
the Anhalt dispute it became convinced that in future facts might speak for 
themselves, and that it would be advisable to await further development. 

In these proceedings, which had to be carried on in various directions at 
the same time, Prussia had to avail herself of various means for the same ob- 
ject. Warned by the annless debates of the Frankfort diet, she dealt with each 
state individually ; the customs union between Bavaria and Wurtemburg was 
acknowledged ; all negotiations ceased with the Thuringian stales until the 
eleven rulers (one of whom was the king of Prussia) should have come to 
some agreement. Thus, by a highly ramified system of state treaties, unions, 
declarations of accession, and separate articles, a whole series of connections 
was formed which all found expression on the 1st of January, 1834, in the 
great German Zollverein or customs union. 

In the course of the next decade the blessings of a free and unimpeded com- 
merce drew the outstanding states, one after the other, into the union. That 
Austria held aloof in the southeast was the necessary result of political con- 
ditions ; but it was still more striking that in the northwest the maritime coun- 
tries separated the halves of the Prussian monarchy. 

FTevertheless, it was of undeniable importance that from the Austrian to 
the Hanoverian frontier, a province of more than eight hundred square miles 
with thirty millions of inhabitants had become part of a uniform customs dis- 
trict; even the intervening wedges, such as the kingdom of Hano\ei', could 
not entirely avoid the imposing influence of this union, nor could they pre- 
vent the baggage of railway travellers from passing through their xiroviiice 
free of duty. 

Intercommunication and Currency 

The immediate results were of still greater importance. As in Prussia 
itself, the removal of inland duty had turned commerce into its natural 
courses, and imposed on the government of the state the task of opening out 
a road for it ; in the tariff union, the results of the freedom of trade contin- 
ually gave rise to new tasks. sooner had the first Saxon states joined the 
union than Prussia saw the necessity of establishing a connection between the 
northern and the southern members of the confederation. In the Middle 
Ages, and even long before then, north Germany and north Europe, south 
Germany and south Europe were much more closely united than were the two 
divisions of Germany to each other. Now the two small countries of Meinin- 
gen and Gotha, by forming a union, completed the chain between Prussia and 
Bavaria. Thereupon a new road was agreed on, which, by connecting the 
Langensalza to the north German road, crossed the Thnniigiaii Forest, united 
Gotha with Meiningen, and after crossing the river between Werra and Mainz, 
reached the old Bamberger road at the Bavarian frontier town of Lichtenfels 
— which up to the present day has remained the junction of the Prussian and 
Thuringian railways. A great network of commerce between the North Sea 
countries and Switzerland, which until now had taken its course through Han- 
over and Frankfort, as that had been the only available route, was to open up 
trade between the north and south by Magdeburg and Nuremberg. 

^ The great German waterway, the Ehine, was then, as now, far more con- 
spicuous than the overland road. The Vienna Congress had decided that the 
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Bavigation of the Rhine should be free "to the sea.” In spite of this^ thd 
Dutch raised duty on the wares before they entered the sea ; for the agreement 
said "to the sea,” and not "into the sea”, and even if one wished to admit 
the latter interpretation, navigation was not possible beyond Katwyk on the 
Old Rhine, on account of its sandy bed, and the Waal and the Lek were not 
the Rhine, Thus for a long time the Dubsh obstructed the natural harbour 
of the German west, whilst they themselves advanced up-stream and continued 
their commerce unhindered. 

l^ow the states belonging to the Zollverein had a common interest in the 
opening of the Rhine. As experience had proved that amicable proceedings 
were not to be successful, Prussia without a moment^s hesitation checked the 
navigation up-stream at Cologne, so as to force toleration for it down-stream. 
With the sole exception of Nassau, which according to the traditions of 
Orange adhered to the ISTetherlands, Prussia had all the Rhenish states on her 
side, and immediately proceeded with the opening of the Rhine. Since then 
the general authority of the river has been the Rhine ISfavigation Commis- 
sioner, 

Here also, in consequence of the intercommunication, there had to be an 
understanding concerning currency. The Dresden Convention for regulating 
the coinage included the lands of the thaler and gulden ; the Zollverein pound 
was already a factor of German unity in the measure system. But besides 
trade, the union also intrenched upon the internal and political life of the in- 
dividual states. The connection between all branches of finance was then in- 
dissoluble. When certain taxes were suppressed on the frontier, no duty 
could be imposed on the corresiionding iiroduce in the interior of the land, 
which prejudiced it against the stranger. On the other hand, when the union 
taxed wine and tobacco, the states belonging to the Zollverein had to levy an 
equalising tax to prevent one state from overreaching the other. Such stipu- 
lations were made by the Treaty of Darmstadt ; the grand duke bound himself 
to endeavour to obtain Prussian excise on articles of consumption. Even 
questions concerning the internal rights of the state were affected by the Zoll- 
verein. The exemption from taxation which the nobles enjoyed here and 
there became a thing of the past when the frontier taxes were raised for the 
profit of the union. On the other hand, the union began to assert itself inter- 
nationally. 

Kot only did the Prussian agreement become valid in the smaller states, 
but it also resulted in a uniform policy for the entire union. The treaty con- 
cluded between Prussia and Greece was open to all the other states belonging 
to the union. The agreement with England was signed by the leading power, 
as all the confederates collectively had given their consent. 

Prussians Gaim from the Zollverein 

Thus the Zollverein already appeared in the likeness of a state. It ful- 
filled functions for all its members. By it and through it the smaller states 
had first received the possibility of a real system of state customs. Geometry 
teaches that the smaller the surface, the greater in proportion the periphery ; 
thus with political science, the smaller the customs district, the more expensive 
the guarding of the frontier. In the dwarf states this was too expensive; it 
was there that the smuggling dens first had their mathematical existence. 

On the other hand, the great state derived its natural benefits from this 
union. Its province was no geometrical square ; it was a truly irregular sur- 
face, with a crookedly drawn frontier line requiring to be rounded off. 
Therefore Prussia could overlook financial losses. Such was the case when 
Darmstadt with its one hundred and fifty-two square miles increased its frontier 
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lineito one hundred and sixteen, and the electorate of Hesse irith its one hun- 
dred and fifty-four square miles increased it to fully one hundred and fifty- 
four more. When, in spite of the expensive frontier guard, the receipts were 
to he divided according to simple proportion, this could be done only at the 
cost of the Prussian taxpayers ; but that which was sacrificed in individual 
cases was to be made good some day by the great readjustment of the whole. 
When the Zollverein was formed it was already apparent that Prussia and her 
allies had a smaller frontier line to guard now than formerly. 

The league of princes, the imperial project, and the Zollverein are three 
degrees of the same period of development, which led from a particularistic 
alliance to the transitory plan of a union of states, and thence to the begin- 
nings of a Teal organisation. This rreult was brought about by the Prussian 
^tesmen ; it had been they who had led the young state ever deeper and 
deei>er into German interests, and had matured the identity of these interests 
in the first German union, under Prussian guidance. 

^ The importance of the Zollverein for German unity was quite clear to con- 
temporaries. In a lively strain Hoffmann von Pallersleben sings of the wares 
on the table of rates from sulphur matches to “radish, rape-seed, brandy, sal- 
mon, wax,” and greeted them as the founders of German unity — 

For ’tis you have formed a band 
Bound the Geiman Fatheiland. 

To you let the fame ledound 
That our hearts aie closely bound 

Thns Prussia had won for herself an influence over Germany in the sphere 
of economics, which prepared the way for her political supremacy. Industiy 
in Prussia developed with unusual rapidity and strength ; from the ancient 
military state a commercial state was being imperceptibly developed. The 
central states prospered to an extraordinary extent, and the mediseval system 
of estates became an impossibility, because the third estate was, in fact, the 
nation. In addition to this, Prussia encouraged science and the intellectual 
cultivation of the people. Thus she brought the people slowly but surely to 
political maturity and thus directly aided the principle of popular prog- 
ress. This made it all the more injudidons of the government obstinately to 
refuse to admit a representation of the people and even to renew the mediseval 
machinery of the estates.'' 


PETJSSL4. TOTOEE THE ISJNG’B DIEECT EXILE (1830-1840 A.I>.) 

The withdrawal of Humboldt and his friends after the promulgation of the 
Eailsbad Decrees had been a turning point in Prussian home politics. For 
the sake of soothing popular anxie^, fair promises were for a time held out 
concerning the question of a Prussian constitution. As late as the 20th of 
January, 1820, in an ordinance concerning the public debt reference was made 
to a future assembly of the estates of the realm. The constitution committee 
continued its labours, but the membere who entertained liberal views were 
removed from it./ 

After the death of the chancellor Hardenberg [which took place at Genoa 
on the 22nd of IS'ovember, 1822], the feudalist party in Prussia expected to 
hold the reius of government for a long time to come, since its deputy. Von 
Voss-Bnch, had been intrusted with the conduct of affairs. But after a few 
weeks the grey-headed leader of the feudalists followed his adversary to the 
grave (January, 1823), and Witzleben immediately put forth all his eloquence 
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to move the Mng to the recall of Wilhelm von Humboldt. The crown prince 
also wished the return of the dismissed minister, hoping that with him new 
spirit and life might enter into the cabinet. The l^rlin coterie of scholars 
spoke for him with one voice, and even a part of the feudalists were ready to 
welcome Hardenberg’s opponent. 

Humboldt himself stood aloof from these plans. In his lonely Tegel castle 
he had for a long time enjoyed the peace of quiet meditation, which was dearer 
to him than aU the honours and ambitions of active life. The tranquil happi- 
ness of his Eoman days overcame him again, when in the unpretentious noble 
castle, which Schinkel built for him, he wandered among casts of beautiful 
antique statues, or when in the evening he walked with his wife along the 
banks of the blue lake, and saw the Tower of the Four Winds glitter from 
among the old trees. Here he lived, in himself and for himself, as one re- 
moved from the world. ^^I am very happy; so at one with myself that I 
have no wish which I cannot reach through myself. 

From the height of his philosophy of history he saw all that is human 
shrink into insignificance ; he saw the stream which bears things away, rather 
than the things themselves, and the limitations by which the power of the 
individual is restricted he accepted with serene composure: 

This life is to the possible bound. 

Its limits often tightly drawn. 

lu such a frame of mind the failure of Witzleben^s counsels to take effect 
could neither surprise nor wound him. The king had never wholly withdrawn 
his favour from his fallen minister, whom he regarded as the ablest of his 
statesmen: but the same objection which five years ago had prevented Hum- 
boldt’s appointment to the foreign ofidce appeared to be still insurmountable. 
Prussia’s peace policy stood and fell with the alliance of the eastern powers, 
and Frederick William distrusted his own ability to maintain at the head of 
his cabinet a man who was hated equally at St. Petersburg and at Vienna. 

In his perplexity he appointed the old field-marshal, EJeist von Kollen- 
dorf, who, though holding aloof from political life, had yet as adjutant general 
won the personal confidence of the monarch by his uprightness and calm re- 
pose. But he also died suddenly before he had assumed office, and the king, 
knowing no other suitable man, reverted to an idea he had conceived after the 
death of Voss. This idea was to govern in the future without a leading states- 
man, with only heads for the different departments. The regular report to 
the Wng was assigned to Count Lottum, who remained in the cabinet, but he 
relinquished the administration of the finances to a minister of finance. 

The count proved himself an industrious, conscientious reporter; his calm 
air of distinction, his straightforwardness and inaccessibility to intrigues of 
any kind pleased the monarch, and he held his office until Frederick William’s 
death. He did not cherish great political ambition, and never received even 
the title of cabinet minister. For the rest the cabinet remained unchanged, 
although Hardenberg, in a posthumous memorial to the king, had emphatically 
advised the calling to office of new men. 

Thus the day of the state chancellor^p was followed by the king’s direct 
rule. The will of the monarch alone held the ministers together, and every- 
thing depended on his decision. Only his confidential advisers, Wittgenstein, 
Witzleben, and Albrecht, were occasionally allowed to influence his deeisions, 
while, still more seldom, Schilden, the chief marshal of the king’s household, 
who every morning presented a brief report concerning the court, would 
sometimes be permitted to offer his advice on matters political. Such a 
government could suffice only during a period of profound peace; strengtli. 
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tinity, and the power of forming rapid decisions were rarely manifested. 
Owing to the king’s reluctance to adopt radical measures and Ins inability to 
oversee the whole of the administration, the old besetting sin of the bureau- 
cracy, red-tapeism, soon revived in full force. Every minister went his own 
way, as far as he could, in direct opposition to his co-workers: and the same 
state which boasted of the best administration in Europe and was the founder 
of the unity of the German market followed the contemptible practice of per- 
secuting demagogues. And yet this personal government with all its obvious 
weaknesses preserved the Prussian state from a dangerous reaction, such as 
could hardly have failed to come under a cabinet headed by Yoss-Buch. Now 
it was first made manifest how far the laws promulgated during the preceding 
years w^ere in advance of the political education of the people ; a strong reac- 
tion began, very much like that movement which stirred the German empire 
in the year 1878. Not merely the feudal nobility, but even wide circles of 
burghers and peasants felt hurt in their interests, customs, and prejudices, 
and complained of the freedom of migration, the agrarian laws, and the cur- 
tailment of guild restrictions, Frederick William, however, never surrendered 
the basic principles of his social reforms, and although he was now rapidly 
growing old and could with difficulty resolve on any innovation, he under- 
stood in his quiet fashion how to stand as king above the factions. In order 
to calm the^ hotspurs of reaction he did, it is true, grant them certain conces- 
sions, principally in personal matters ; but he did not allow them to become 
too bold, and they never attained their last aim: the abolition of the Harden- 
bergian legislation. 

Once in the summer of 1825 the unqualified adherents of Austria fancied 
that they had already attained a decisive victory, as their leader, Duke Charles 
of Mecklenburg pfialf-brother of the beloved Queen Luise] , was intrusted with 
the presidency of the council of state, an office which until now had been held 
only by ministers of state. 

In the castle of Monbijou, where the duke dwelt, Kamptz and General 
Muffiingwere the leaders in debate; there the Haller doctrine of salvation 
was far more impressively preached than in the palace on the Wilhelmstrasse, 
where the crown prince gathered about him his romantic friends. The king, 
howevp, who did not rate highly the statesmanship of his brother-in-law, held 
him with a tight rein ; he allowed him to take a silent part in the sessions of 
the cabinet, thinking thus to keep him informed and to enable him in case of 
necessity to recommend a bill to the state council. Seat and voice in the coun- 
cil of ministers he was by no means allowed to have, although the duke ur- 
gently besought the king and attempted by repeated requests for dismissal to 
effect his purpose. The office of the prince, thus limited, was not much more 
than an honorary position. 


THE PRUSSIAN PEOVINCIAIi DIETS 

This policy of compromise, which kept all parties quiet and proceeded with 
extreme caution in legislation, sprang not merely from the character of Fred- 
erick Wilham, but also from the strange mixture of political contrasts which 
were brought to hght in the proceedings of the new provincial diets. On the 
birthday of the king, August 3rd, 1823, the general laws governing the pro- 
vincial diets of the 5th of June and the special laws for Brandenburg, Prussia, 
and Pomerania of the 1st of July were promulgated. Then followed on the 
27th of March, 1824, the laws for the remaining five provinces. In the years 
1824 to 1827 the provmcial diets were convoked, first in Brandenburg, then in 
Posen, Of the correctness of the decisions reached the king ^as deeply 
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convinced, and wliat he had recently learned of the performances of the south 
German chambers of deputies, of tilie vacillations of the Stuttgart court, amd 
the constant calls of anguish that now issued from Bavaria and Baden could 
but strengthen him, in his conviction. He caused the new laws to be com- 
municated to all ambassadors, with the explanation that the prevailing confu- 
sion of ideas and the great variety of conations in the provinces had delayed 
the conclusion of the work. The courts and the diplomats naturally rivalled 
one another in expressions of grateful admiration. 

Berstett was quite as delighted as the old king of Saxony ; Eechberg praised 
especially the strong representation of the nobles. The Badenese ambassador 
expressed the hope that now the universal opinion concerning constitutional 
government would be changed, and Bunsen portrayed, in a report full of unc- 
tion, the joy of all right-thii^ng Eomans: how easy to make such laws in 
Germany, how difficult in Italy; ^^who, when such things are Considered, will 
not bless the spirit of reformation 1 Only the old Franco-German Eeinhard 
in Frankfort could not refrain from indicating, in a malicious memoir, the 
discontent of the Ehineland population. 

■public opinion in the smaller states received the result, which was so far 
removed from their own constitutional ideals, with an icy silence. The Jmrnal 
des was the first paper which discussed the new laws at length ; then the 
German papers took the matter up, and their decision was almost unanimous; 
the expectations of the nation had been disappointed ; in Prussia all was to 
remain as in the past. The Prussians themselves did not share in these feel- 
ings. Among the mass of the people the desire for representation had never 
taken deep root, and even the men who at first hoped for greater things were 
so completely imbued with monarchical sentiments that they received most 
thankfully what was offered and regarded the provincial diets as the basis for 
a future constitution. This was the thought of Stein, Humboldt, Vincke, and 
Schon. Even in the circles of the liberals, to which General Pfuel and the 
father of Theodor Komer belonged, all greeted hopefully this beginning 
an organic constitution of the nation.^’ To be sure, even among the high con- 
servative party there was no lack of far-seeing men, who anxiously weighed 
the question as to what would be the course of procedure in case of war, since 
only the national diet had the right to increase the national debt. General 
Muffling felt imiielled to advise that the king should convene, perhaps in the 
year 1828 after the provincial diets had twice assembled, a national diet to 
consist of one hundred and twenty members and two chambers, in order to 
obviate the necessity of a sudden and forced summomng of the estates of the 
realm in the future ahd in time of need. The king, however, would not con- 
sent to the proposition; he reckoned on a long continuance of peace and wished 
the provincial diets to be first given a thorough trial. 


THE ETEST PSOVTKOIAL DIET 

The elections to the first provincial diet proceeded without disturbance, 
although a lively interest was everywhere manifest. The kmghthood of the 
old territories accepted the new order of things without reserve. The feudal- 
ist particularist opposition vanished with one stroke; the Prussian constitution 
at last stood on a foundation of recognised legality. Among the feudal nobil- 
ity there were undoubtedly many individuals who secretly mourned over the 
half victory and the destruction of their old privileges; all diets, however, 
unanimously expressed their thanks to the monarch, and nowhere was the least 
effort made to defend the rights of the abrogated provincial estates. Only in 
Saxony, Prussia,* and Pomerania, the provincial diets proposed that the Crown 
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should authorise the holding of special municipal or parish diets in the various 
districts of the land; but they calmed down at once when the king refused 
their request. Though the new order of things failed to arouse a higher feel- 
ing for the state, it at least drew more closely together the population of the 
separate provinces, and poor old Marwitz was obliged to see a ^^,foreigner,^^ a 
lower Lusatian, presiding over the first provincial diet of Brandenburg. He 
grumbled over the nonsense that the bureaucratic demagogues had brought 
into the legislation of the estates of the realm. KTevertheless he yielded, since 
he saw his old markish “state” partially restored to its former position, and 
the inflexible feudalist handed over triumphantly to the new diet the key to 
the treasury of the old estates, which fourteen years before he had saved from 
the bureaucrats of Hardenberg. 

The interest which greeted the first diet moderated quickly as the new in- 
stitution gave but little promise of full and free development. The Crown to 
be sure manifested confidence in the loyal estates by returning to the Kurmark 
its old estate house and, with some restrictions, also the administration of the 
poor-laws. In order to confer honour on the provincial diets it made all their 
marshals members of the council of state, so that Stein was at last exalted to 
the position due him, being called to the council at the same time as Marwitz 
— after the king had made careful inquiry through Duke Charles as to whether 
or not the proud baron would receive such a proof of favour. 

The constitutional committee which had created the provincial diets con- 
tinued to exist with a slight change of organisation under the name of “ Imme- 
diate (Le. Eoyal) Commission” for the regulation of all affairs relating to the 
diets, the endorsement of all legislative proposals to come before them, the 
decisions of the government on their prorogation, and the examination of elec- 
tions to them. 

The crown prince occupied the chair, while its records were kept by Privy 
Councillor von Voss-Buch, nephew of the former minister and a believer in 
the same political faith. He had won the entire confidence of the heir to the 
throne, and with his ready pen projected the political memorials of the prince. 
For twenty -three years, until after the convocation of the United Diet, this 
“Immediate Commission” acted as mediator between the Crown and the diets. 
It was not deficient in good intentions, for the crown prince dearly loved his 
German law diets. 

But all this could not replace active personal intercourse with the provin- 
cial estates, from which the government was cut off ; partly because of bureau- 
cratic anxieties ; partly because of the unnatural division of the diets them- 
selves. It was impossible for the ministers to appear personally in eight 
different diets, and it was equally impossible to intrust the provincial author- 
ities with the defence of the proposed legislation, since the laws affected, 
directly or indirectly, the entire country. Hence the propositions of the 
Crown were merely laid before the provincial diets at their opening by the 
royal commissioner, and after that the bodies were left to their own delibera- 
tions. By this arrangement the most necessary element in the proceedings of 
a diet, the free and immediate interchange of thought between crown and 
estates, was completely lacking. Only at the close of the diet did the Crown 
announce its decisions, and these announcements were unduly delayed, fre- 
^ quently for a whole year or more, because the king could not give answers to 
the petitions of his Ehinelanders or Brandenburgers without having listened 
first to the opinions of his Westphalians or Silesians. Thus did that artificial 
doctrinariauism avenge itself on those who woidd destroy the unity of the state 
by dividing it into eight parts. 

And the diets had as little relation with those below as with those above. 
The short review wliich the marshal of the diet published at the close of the 
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jSessioBS was altogether inadequate; the actual proceedings themselves the 
members were to keep secret. Even the harmless and xudispeusabie right of 
a national assembly to receive and to discuss petitions was denied to these 
provincial diets ; evidently it was because it was feared that a storm of peti- 
tions in Posen or on the Rhine might be made to serve the enda of subverters 
of the existing order. Hence the people remained in almost total ignorance 
of the course pursued by their representatives. The transactions of the diets 
educated a small nucleus of politically experienced men, but their influence 
was hardly perceptible over wider circles, and for a long time there existed 
but a single party in Prussia which had well defined aims — the feudalists. 

The Outhrealc of Mope in Frmsia and Westphalia 

In Prussia and Westphalia the good results of the diets were most marked. 
In the east was once moie awakened the proud recollection of the diet at 
Eonigsbergandof the active life of the estates during the time of the Teutonic 
knights. A fresh breath of youthful hope and provincial independence was 
perceptible in the speeches. Many, like Schon, loved to speak of “the king- 
dom of Prussia and his majesty’s other states! The estates rejoiced in liav- 
ing gained once more the old Prussian freedom, and would have liked to hold 
their meetings in the refectory of Marienburg castle (the sanctuary of the 
province), inste&d of alternating in Dantzic or Konigsberg. The patriotic 
disposition of the nobility and the pro\uncial pride that was common to all 
did not allow any special class spirit to arise. When a delegate of the cities 
once threatened to resort to the itio> in paries, all the other delegates became 
fiercely indignant and silenced him, and the diet declared to the king that the 
diet of the kingdom of Prussia would never make use of the right to separate, 
the Prussians being quite able to raise themselves above the interests of the 
separate estates and districts. On the occasion of its very first sitting the diet 
proposed— unfortunately without success — ^the publication of all the transac- 
tions, so that the country might learn to know its diets. Schon, the royal 
commissioner, staked his honour on being able to make the diet of his province 
a model for the entire country. When the diet was in session at Dantzic the 
president would move to a c^.Imtry house in Pelonken and cross over daily 
into the city, that he might by personal threats and admonitions keep the 
malcontents in check. The remote province held together like one great 
family. In the diet hall, Count Alexander Dohna (the first militiaman of 
1813), was honoured as a patriarch, and the whole laud mourned with him 
when, during the diet of 1827, the news arrived of the death of his sister-in- 
law, Julie Dohna (Scharnhorst’s daughter). The brave Prussians crowded 
around him with tears in their eyes when he closed his farewell speech with 
the words of Paul Gerhardt : “May God give us all a happy heart ! ” 

The dignified behaviour of the Westphalian diet was pre-eminently due to 
the influence of Stein, Rather than remain in beautiful Eassau where all 
things reminded him of the loss of his freedom, and where the meddlesome- 
ness of the Rhenish bureaucrats perpetually irritated him, he now resided 
at Cappenberg, his Prussian estate; here he felt at home. The church of St. 
Eorbert stood in the midst of the court of his lonely castle, and when he 
strolled over the terrace he could gaze beyond the old oaks of his forests away 
into the valley of the Lippe, even to the far-off mountains of the land of the 
red soil to which he had dedicated the powers of his early manhood. On 
Yincke’s proposal, he was selected, as the first man of the province, to be 
marshal of the diet. Afflicted with the infirmities of age and blind in one eye, 
he nevertheless accepted the position and opened the first diet in the magnifi- 
cent hall of peace in the council house at Miinster. with an address whereiu he 
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set forth the moral aim of political freedom. He welcomed the new constitu- 
tion, because it would help to educate the people in independent activity; 
^^It will unite, educate, upraise; it will bind all hearts, because all will strive 
towards one aim — the glory of the fatherland , it will impart to the individual 
a knowledge of his own worth, inasmuch as it will call into activity his nobler 
and higher powers.” It was no easy matter to meet under Stein’s presidency, 
as his vehemence had not softened with years. As soon as he entered all 
speech was hushed, and woe to him who with useless talk retarded the pro- 
ceedings. The old leader could also be unjust if he thought any peasant 
lawyer ” was instigating the people against the approved old Saxon laws. He 
even got into a dispute with Vincke (the commissioner to the diet), over the 
keeping of the land-register, and neither one of the two obstinate old men 
could ever afterwards become quite reconciled to the other. 

But the moral stature of the powerful statesman uplifted the entire assem- 
bly, and in every word he uttered was expressed the warmest love for his 
adopted home. In the conduct of affairs he still manifested his former abil- 
ity. He was acquainted with every detail of the life of the country, and the 
peasants understood well that in all the world they possessed no better friend 
than this haughty aristocrat, who now in his old age sometimes expressed him- 
self with the most wounding severity. 

There was much intelligence and practical knowledge of l^f e displayed also 
in the other diets, and their adherence to the king was often expressed with 
a childlike simplicity that by no means precluded honest candour. The ad- 
ministration of various municipal institutions that were intrusted to them 
was conducted by the provincial diets with happy enthusiasm. This was 
ground in which the German ideals of freedom — from which Stein’s city 
ordinances had sprung — had struck deep root. And in how surprisingly 
short a period had this state drawn the people round its standard I Against 
compulsory universal military service, which only ten years ago had called 
forth so much passionate resentment, there was not now raised a single ^"oice 
in all the diets; indeed, the diets of Brandenburg a,nd Posen begged the king 
to make the Jews all pass through the school of the army for their own im- 
provement. 


CASTE PEELINC IN THE PBOVINCES 

In Posen, however, harmony was impaired by national enmity ; and on the 
Ehme the antagonism between the old and the new society, which manifested 
itself though with less rancour in the other provinces also, resulted in several 
serious outbreaks. The division into estates, so artfully contrived by red- 
tapists, appeared nowhere so unjust as in the entirely modern, bourgeois con- 
ditions of life of the Bhine province. It was reckoned that the order of 
knighthood possessed only about four per cent, of the land of that province; 
several of the largest landed proprietors found themselves either entirely 
excluded from elections or obliged! to cast in their vote with the cities if, as 
very frequently happened, they lived in the city and let their scattered estates. 
The caste spirit of the Ehenish nobles still further increased the discontent. 
This canonical race, now that the Crown was so favourably disposed towards 
them, again displayed dynastic tendencies, which to be sure as quickly van- 
ished when afterwards the state became involved in a quarrel with the church. 
They spoke haughtily of their vocation to protect the throne against a revolu- 
tion, and took an oath with one another to elect to the diet only nobles of true 
canonical blood. It can therefore be easily understood why many middle- 
class landowners strove, in defiance of the law, to enter the rank of knight- 
hood. Adroit jurists lent them the service of their pens, and even during 
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the election a violent quarrel arose concerning the prerogatives of the nobles, 
which broke forth anew in the diet 

Everything considered, the sjiirit of the Prussian provincial diet was 
directly opposed to tnat of the south German chambers of deputies The con- 
trast between north and south appeared indeed sharper than it really was, be- 
cause the double-chamber system of south Germany set closer limits to the 
influence of the nobility than the division into estates of the Prussian diets. 
In the south the aristocracy possessed, according to law, the full half of the 
power of the diet ; but they carried on their deliberations in the chamber of 
nobles, and could venture only in exceptional cases opposition to the decision 
of the other chamber, which was upheld by the will of the people. In Prus- 
sia, on the other hand, the nobility could directly control the diets by their 
influence and their votes. The Prussian system of representation had one 
great advantage over the diets of south Germany ; the peasant class was indeed 
poorly represented, but it was represented by real peasants, not by oMcials 
and citizens as in the south. The indestructible power of what is essentially 
German rests principally on the sterling qualities of this class, and it might, in 
the diet of the estates, express itself with a freedom denied it under the gen- 
eral elections of the representative system. Though they had scarcely yet 
attained to the stature of perfect freedom, the peasants were not in the least 
backward about asserting their rights: on the contrary, they often opposed 
with much boldness and characteristic obstinacy any xuidue pretensions on 
the part of the knights. 


THE SILENTLY GEOWINa POWER OF THE BOtTEaEOISIE 

On the other hand the learned professionsi, the officials, la^^^yers, professors, 
and writers who preponderated in the south German assemblies, w’ere almost 
entoely absent from the Prussian provincial diets, and there was a totally in- 
adequate representation of that influential and growing class that was rich in 
other property than land. Herein lay the worst defect of the new order, for 
in these strata of society had struck root the new liberalism whose power and 
rights could no longer be ignored, and it was the oiflnion of this class that 
for a long time had been in practical control of the press. This class being 
excluded from representation, the diet but poorly reflected the true spirit of 
the nation, and by degrees there grew up outside the diets a dangerous opposi- 
tion, which, developing in the stillness for years, suddenly burst forth into 
the light of day, with the majority of the educated bourgeoisie on its side. 

The great landed proprietors, who alone were allowed to express them- 
selves in the provincial diets, represented in their great majority a strongly 
conservative spirit. Until the year 1830 not a word was heard in the eight 
diets of the promise of a national diet. In the press of the smaller states an 
isolated voice occasionally recalled the old promise; thus the young Heinrich 
von Gagern in the AUgememe Zeitnng warmly greeted the diet of "Westphalia, 
and expressed the expectation and hope that with the Prussian national 
diet might be ushered in a new period of Prusso-German greatness. But in 
the provincial diets themselves these hopes found as yet no echo. The freer 
spirits considered themselves bound by their loyal tj’" to forestall the resolutions 
of the Crown, bu^ to wait until it could be observed how the provincial dele- 
gations would conduct themselves. The great majority, however, scarcely 
looked beyond their native province. In the first south German diets, liberal- 
ism at once declared itself with a long programme of half -ripe measures, but 
in Prussia the Crown had constantly to fight the tenacious particularism of the 
provincials and their mistrust of every innovation. Thus was fulfilled what? 
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Humboldt bad foreseen, that the diets -vrould always represent the principles 
of conservatism ; the government, those of progress. 

The very first diet, that of Brandenburg, veiiemently deplored the innova- 
tions which the so-called spirit of the bloody, turbulent times had called forth. 
‘^Strangers as we are to the theories of both old and new times, we can offer 
nothing but the truths of experience, declared the Brandenburgers. Experi- 
ence, however, teaches how thousands are deluded by the dazzling hope of 
independence^^ to demand the abolition of guild restrictions, and how the 
landowner, oppressed by the destructive influences of free trade on the fron- 
tier, looks in vain for help. Though less loudly expressed, similar complaints 
were heard in all the diets. The king, however, had effectually checked the 
accomplishment of such wishes by hiS directions to the ^‘Immediate (Eoyal) 
Commission : that the principles of the legislation of 1810 must not be over- 
thrown, since that would be to disturb relations which were fashioned as a 
result of legal obligations, and have more or less taken root.^^ He would 
consent only to certain isolated alterations if the diets wished them for good 
reasons, but in no case would he allow a diminution of the newly-acquired 
revenue from taxes, so long as no compensation could be found. It was 
thanks to the Crown alone that Hardenberg’s reforms were upheld and cau- 
tiously introduced into the new provinces. In the small states, the Berlin 
court was condemned as a reactionary power, because the political dilettan- 
tism of the Germans did not consider it worth while to study the conditions of 
the greatest of German states. In truth, King Frederick William thought 
and acted more liberally than did his faithful diets. ^ 

GEEMAKY AND THE JULY EEVOLUTION 

Anyone taking a survey of Germany as a whole could not have failed to 
perceive a certain progress. In its hard fight with the reaction, the popular 
cause was gaining ground, though slowly. The question of constitutions had 
originally been brought forward from the west. France had introduced 
popular representation ; and she afterwards also gave a powerful impulse to 
the demand for it in Germany and in Europe. 

For whilst absolutism was labouring with apparent success for the sup- 
pression of popular liberty, suddenly, in the year 1830, an event took place 
in France which from its very nature was bound to exercise an important influ- 
ence on constitutional life in Germany. This was what is known as the July 
Eevolution, The French government had paid too much heed to the whispers 
of the Eoman Jesuitical party which, there as elsewhere and even in Ger- 
many, boldly maintained that the sole salvation for governments lay in their 
submission to the Eoman church; that nations would be most securely led if 
they were rendered stupid and so held back from that striving towards an 
ever-greater reasonable perfection which has been implanted in every human 
breast. The then king of France, Charles X, and his ministers, willingly 
followed this teaching; they especially sought to limit the freedom of the 
press and freedom of election: two things which stood in the closest connec- 
tion with each other. But the French peoiile rose in righteous anger and 
expelled the king for having infringed the most sacred rights. 

The example of the French people had a great effect on the Germans, be- 
cause the same causes which in France had produced the revolution of July, 
1830, also still existed in a greater or less degree in several German states. 
For many promises still remained unfulfilled; instead of the desired freedom 
of trade, an unintelligent, harmful tariff system still subsisted in most of 
the states of the German Confederation , inkead of the promised freedom of 
the press, there was the detested censorship. In many states indignation at 
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the maladmiDistration was added to this. The first to rise (September, 183G) 
were the Bruiaswiekers, who had suffered severely from the insupportable, 
almost insane rule of violence under Duke Charles: for this man simply 
mocked at the people. They stormed his castle and set it on fire. Charles 
fled and his brother William, who recognised the estates (which Charles in 
his stupid insolence had refused to do), assumed the government. A similar 
rising of the people took place in Saxony, where in September, 1830, King 
Anthony was obliged to appoint his nephew, Frederick, co-ruler, and the lat- 
ter then granted a moderate constitution. The same thing happened in the 
electoral principality of Hesse, where the people were in the highest degree 
enraged as much against the elector’s mistress as against the customs system. 
Here, too, the prince had to accept a co-ruler in the person of his son, the 
electoral prince, and a comjiaratively liberal constitution was secured (1831). 
A year later a similar agitation broke but in Hanover, where, to the gener^ 
dissatisfaction, the minister? Count Munster, attempted to restore obsolete 
conditions, and in especial the ^^squirearchy’’ (Junkerherrschaft). The popu-^ 
lar commotion resulted everywhere in the erection of a more or less liberal 
constitution ; in the electorate of Hesse Prof. Sylvester Jordan rendered tho 
most essential service towards the introduction of a constitution which wagj 
distinguished above the other German fundamental laws by many superior 
features. 

Thus a real advance had been made: the constitutional principle had even 
penetrated to north Germany ; only Prussia and Austria, with a few other 
states like Mecklenbui'g, still did homage to the absolute form of government. 
The states which had already been in po^ssion of a constitution now continued 
their constitutional development with fresh energy. This was especially so in 
the grand duchy of Baden, where the grand duke Leopold, a mild prince and 
one who was well disposed towards the people, had assumed the government 
in 1830. 

In those, days, besides their share in the transactions concerning their 
own constitutional existence, there was another great cause which stirred 
the hearts of the German people. In the year 1831 Poland had risen against 
Eussia in the hope of winning back her ancient independence, but had suc- 
cumbed after an heroic struggle ; and many Poles now passed through Ger- 
many as homeless refugees, everywhere received with the true old German 
hospitality, with respect for their misfortunes and an enthusiasm which 
sprang from the interest in the cause for which they had fought — the cause of 
nationality and freedom. 

The Sdmbach Festival {1882 

Then, first in south Germany, the newspaper press spoke out freely and 
boldly and addressed powerful admonitions to all Germans; in Ehenish 
Bavaria an association was founded for the liberty of the press; and at the 
celebration of the grant of the Bavarian constitutional charter a great popu- 
lar assembly was held on the 24th of May, 1832, at the castle of Hambach near 
Heustadt on the Hardt, when the black, red, and gold standard was planted 
and speeches were made which called for the unification of Germany and the 
erection of a common German constitution, based on the sovereignty of the 
people. But this democratic movement was confined to Ehenish Bavaria and 
was easily suppressed by the Bavarian government. The excesses of the small 
democratic party only furnished the reactionaries with a welcome pretext to 
cast further reflections on the constitutional principle. Mettemich declared 
with fresh energy that the states were in danger, and again compelled the 
confederation diet to take steps against the poptflar cause. Thus not only 
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were measures against the movement taken in Ehenish Bavaria, the Press 
Association prohibited, the boldest orators and newsiiaper writers put in 
prison, but, on the 28th of June, 1832, the confederation diet passed several 
resolutions directed principally against the effectiveness of the estates in south- 
west Germany, and their privilege of granting taxes , the latter was almost 
entirely abolished, and the governments were exhorted to permit nothing 
which might stand in the way of the resolutions of the confederation; it sup- 
pressed sdl unions and popular assemblies, as well as all papers expressive of 
liberal opinions, and did away with the freedom of the press in the grand 
duchy of Baden. The wearing of the German colours was forbidden, and 
a pursuit of all democrats and zealous liberals was instituted. 

Frankfurter Attentat {1833 A»D,) 

In consequence, many men who entertained the idea of a violent alteration 
of existing conditions fled from Germany, some to France and some to Switz- 
erland, where they continued to maintain secret communications with their 
fellows in Germany who shared their opinions. For, to exaggerated reaction, 
they wished to oppose revolution. Their resources were insignificant; the 
people w’ere not behind them; they were really merely a few visionaries 
enraged by the disappointment and persecution which the liberal element had 
to endure. Ip the erroneous idea that something might be done against abso- 
lutism by conspiracy and sudden action, they drew up a comprehensive plan 
which came to an insane, ineffective issue in 1833. In the night of April 
3rd some seventy democrats, mostly students, made an attempt to get posses- 
sion of the town of Frankfort-on-the-Main with the intention of dispersing 
the confederation diet. Of course the attempt failed. A conspiracy in 
Wurtemberg which was connected with it was also discovered and easily put 
down. Most of those concerned were seized, and after a long imprisonment 
pending trial, received severe pumshments ; but subsequently, of those 'who 
did not succeed in making their escape, several individuals were restored to 
freedom, either unconditionally or with the stipulation that they should emi- 
grate to America. 

Metternich eagerly seized the opportunity to incite the German govern- 
ments still further against the popular spirit. Eevolution and constitution 
were regarded by the retrogressive party as meaning the same thing. The 
monarchs of Eussia, Prussia, and Austria united still more closely to contend 
against the revolutionary spirit. The Eussiaii emperor Nicholas, who had 
succeeded Alexander in 1825, stood forward beside Metternich as the pillar of 
absolutism, and the Eussian influence increased in consequence to an extraor- 
dinary extent, whilst on the other hand it gave the strongest support to the 
reaction. Thus it came to pass that Metternich was able to make the confed- 
eration diet more and more the instrument of his enmity to the existing con- 
stitutions. More and more encroachments were made on the constitutional 
system. Soon after, reaction won a complete victory in an important second- 
ary state. 


THB CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN HANOVER (1837 A D ) 

In Hanover, in the year 1833, a new constitution was completed, and on 
the 26th of September it was confirmed by William IV, king of England, who 
was also king of Hanover.^ 

William IV died on the 20th of June, 1837. The succession to the throne 
in the female line was valid in England, but the throne of Hanover descended 
to* the younger brother of the dead king, the duke of Cumberland, Ernest 
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Augustus. It liad been omitted to procure from him as the heir to the throne 
consent to the fundamental state law established in the year 1833. The duke, 
an obstinate Tory, and even regarded with disfavour by this party for being 
more autocrat than aristocrat, had immediately declared that he woidd never 
give his consent to this constitutional measure; but these declarations had 
reached the knowledge of only a few people. On the 28th of June, 1837, 
Ernest Augustus celebrated his entry into the capital. The estates sent a 
deputation to welcome him; it was not admitted. Two days later an order 
was issued to the estates pronouncing their adjournment, mut, according to 
Article 13 of the fundamental state law, the king was obliged on his accession 
to swear to observe the constitution of the country. This bad not been done, 
and while the first chamber received the announcement of the decree for the 
adjournment in silence, in the second chamber, after the announcement had 
been made and the president had put the question whether anybody had any 
observation to make, a member, Br. Stuve, Burgomaster of Osnabruck, rose 
with the words; do not believe that his majesty has yet assumed govern- 
ment.^^ The chamber was silent; the speaker seated himself; the president 
declared the sitting closed. 

Tame indeed was the opposition which was raised thus at the beginning of 
a shameless violation of the law ; but it was universally recognised that if in 
this case the mere non-acqmeseeuce of the successor to the tlmone in a consti- 
tution, umted in its aim and legally valid as well as in full working power, 
was enough to upset such a constitution, then there was not a constitution 
or a law in Germany that was any longer safe. The king meanwhile went 
his own way. As cabinet minister he nominated the secret councillor, Yon 
Scheie. This man was bound to the constitution by no express oath, and the 
king made of him a tool in the couj^ which he meditated. In a patent 
countersigned by Yon Scheie he informed the country of his accession, f mother 
declaring that the fundamental state law which he had never ^cognised was 
also not binding on him, but he promised none the less to submit this questaon 
to a careful and conscientious examination. For this conscientious examina- 
tion of a question which was no question, but which like everything in the 
world could be made into a question by the juristic quibbles of sophists and 
prince-servers — a question over which the dust of many deductions and clauses 
could be raised — a commission was appointed with Yon Scheie as president. 
Belying on the results brought to light by this commission, Ernest Augustus 
published a proclamation on the 11th of November, 1837, in which the assem- 
bly of the estates was declared to be dissolved; at the same time he issued a 
patent abolishing the fundamental state law of 1833 and establishing a new 
constitution which should meet ^^the true needs of the country,-'' and be 
assimilated by the estates of 1819. Of the real needs of the country this wily 
despot, who had never troubled himself about them, knew little; he thought 
of the more real necessities which lay upon himself in the form of Ms debts, 
the solution of wMch was to be found in the profit accrmng from the Han- 
overian domains which the constitution of 1833 had declared to be state prop- 
erty and replaced by a civil list. 

The shameless violation of law provoked great excitement in the German 
chambers and even in the German governments, most of wMoh had still pre- 
served a juristic conscience. The national chambers, not only of Baden, but 
also of Bavaria, Saxony, electoral Hesse, Darmstadt, Brunswick, Wiir- 
temberg, declared more or less vigorously and without much opposition from 
the governments, for the restoration of constitutional law and order in " 
Hanover. 

In the country itself, as was to be expected from the phlegmatic nature of 
a population chiefly of peasants, the excitement wm not inordinate. The 
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elections were completed without material opposition. Only seven professors 
of the university of Gottingen, which accordirjg to the constitution of 1819 
had also to elect a representative — Albrecht, Dahlmauu, the two brothers 
Grimm, Gervinus, Ewald, and Weber — had the courage to declare to the 
curators of the university that, inasmuch as they were convinced of the legal 
impossibility of abolishing the constitution of the country by royal patent, 
they held themselves bound by the oath that they had taken to the constitu- 
tion; as tutors of youth it would ill befit them to play with oaths; and so they 
refused to take part in the election of a repiesentative of the university. It 
was a word spoken at the right time that confronted tyrannical power with 
the sense of duty belonging to honour, expressed by men whose name was a 
guarantee that this determination owed its source to pure conviction, without 
motives of ambition or the thirst for notoriety. For this reason, their decision 
met everjrwhere with lively appreciation, and the names of these men were 
endeared to the remembrance of the nation in later times. The king, who 
3?egarded science and scientific conviction with the cynical narrow-mindedness 
of an ignorant country bumpkin and a rough soldier, made short work ; his 
, command, which was preceded by no inquiry, dispossessed the seven of their 
offices, and banished three of them, Dahlmann, Jacob Grimm, and Gerviniis, 
from the country, for having published the protest and thereby made them- 
selves peculiarly responsible for the crime of incitement to rebellion. 

THE DIET OF THE OOKFEDEBATIONt 

On the 20th of February, 1838, the new assembly met; a few towns, like 
Osnabruck, had refused to elect, or had elected under protest. The assembly 
conducted itself in a vacillating manner, sought to evade a discussion of the 
new constitutional scheme, and, after the opposition had been strengthened by 
the elections of those corporations which until now had refused to avail them- 
selves of election, determined, on the 25th of June, at the motion of Conradi, 
the member for Gottingen, that ^^the constitution which had subsisted legally 
before the accession of his majesty could be neither satisfactorily abolished 
nor amended, otherwise than with the consent of the electorate established 
according to the fundamental state law.^^ This was decided by thirty-four 
against twenty-four votes. On the 29th twenty-eight of the majority handed 
in a petition to the assembly of the confederation, to which several corpora- 
tions of the country, amongst others the magistrate of Osnabruck, had already 
lent their sanction, with a deduction drawn up by Von Btuve. 

On the 6th of September, 1838, the diet of the confederation decided to 
return this document on account of a deficiency in the legal basis of the peti- 
tioners, but challenged the Hanoverian government to make a declaration on 
the subject. This, together with the repeated declarations of the German 
chambers, encouraged the constitutional party in Hanover, which could not 
find such encouragement in the masses of their own people — ^the peasantry 
being of opinion that the king understood everything best and should be 
allowed to go his own way ; the isolated attempts to refuse to pay the taxes 
failed miserably. On the 15th of February, 1839, the king simply declared 
the legal conditions of 1819 to be re-established, wiping away the progress of 
twenty years with a stroke of the pen. But the estates which had been sum- 
moned on this day had lacked a quorum wherewith to make decisions ; the 
absent members protested, and, on the 29th of March, handed in a new peti- 
tion to the diet of ihe confederation. But it was idle to hope for simple jus- 
tice from this assembly which had two standards. Certainly the Bavarian 
ambassador moved on the 26th of April that the diet of the confederation 
ifih.ould declare that in the conduct of the royal government it missed the ob- 
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servatioii of Article 56 in the Pinal Act of Yienna — according to which par- 
liamentary constitntions could be altered only in a constitutional way, and 
that it recommended that government to preserve the existing constitutional 
forms and to introduce changes only in a way agreeable to those forms; but 
when finally, after the requisite time had’elapsed, a division was taken on the 
5th of September, it was determined by nine votes against eight not to yield 
to the proposal for the interference of the confederation, ^^as in the existing 
state of affairs there was present no adequate moti\ e for the interference of 
the confederation in this internal difficulty/^ In the majority were the two 
groat courts and the votes for Holstein and for Luxemburg, that is, Denmark 
and Holland. In this voting crisis the scale was turned by none other than 
the miserable government itself, that is to say, the vote of Hanover — not the 
least shameful episode in this shameless transaction. The satisfaction was not 
universal; there were some princes acute enough to see that in this instance 
monarchy in Germany was digging its own grave. 

With this vote the last support of the opposition in Hanover fell to the 
ground. The king carried his‘point. On the 19th of IMarch, 1840, the quorum 
assembly of the estates took place, and after much deliberation a new consti- 
tutional law was established of which the publication followed on the 6th of 
August, 1840.”*' 

LAST YEABS OF FBEDEEICK WILLIAM IH. (1834-1840 A B.) 

The misguided men who, mistaking the temper of the times, undertook to 
bring about a national rising in Germany in 1834, drew down unspeakable 
misery upon those who shared their opinions and upon the whole of Germany. 
The diet of the confederation immediately (June 20th) nominated a fresh 
commission of inquiry, gave orders for the suppression of all liberal papers in 
south Germany, and subjected the universities to the most rigid supervision. 
In the fury of their persecuting zeal the assembly did not hesitate to trample on 
the most obvious juridical principles which commonly obtain among civilised 
nations. They were not satisfied with prohibiting countless works, most of 
them perfectly harmless. Whole publishing firms were laid under an inter- 
dict, and not only were such of their publications suppressed as had already 
seen the light, but an embargo was laid on all those they might publish for 
years to come, and thus a massacre of the innocents wholly without precedent 
was perpetrated upon these unborn works. The practical results in this as 
in all similar cases was to double the demand for the prohibited books, which 
were far more greedily devoured than they would otherwise have been. The 
persecuted publishers made an enormous profit. So high did public indigna- 
tion rise against this intellectual tutelage that reading circles were formed for 
the express purpose of studying the prohibited books. 

But it was not only or chiefly against the literary world that the effort to 
suppress free speech of any description was directed; representative bodies 
were even more hardly dealt} with. The diet of the confederation, acting on 
the advice of the ministerial conferences held at Yienna, appointed a confed- 
eration court of arbitration on October 20th, 1834, consisting of thirty-four 
assessors nominated by the sovereigns, who were to decide all disputes between 
governments and representative assemblies — invariably, of course, in favour 
of the latter. By keeping their forces on a war footing and by the ruthless 
exercise of the censorship the ruling powers contrived to prevent any open 
resistance to their decrees; but thousands of hearts were seething with silent 
resentment of the oppressive measures which were more arbitrarily en- 
forced from day to day, and day by day the conviction that no good could 
come of the confederation diet at Frankfort as long as it represented the 
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sovereigns only to the exclusion of the people, gained ground and gathered 
strength. 

In Prussia the legal proceedings at Frankfort had awakened no apprehen- 
sions. The people were quiet in all parts of the kingdom, and the friendly 
relations between the king and his subjects remained undisturbed. In spite 
of this, the Kamptz crew succeeded in inspiring the monarch with such a ter- 
ror of secret societies, student associations, and the like, that he revived the 
old persecution of demagogues. It is a dark blot on the history of the reign 
of Frederick William III that after having had ample opportunities of assur- 
ing himself that exaggerated importance had been ascribed to the youthful 
follies of 1819, he again allowed a large number of persons, most of them 
excellent men of great* intellectual ability, to fall into the hands of such scoun- 
drels as Kamptz, Dambach, and Yon Ischoppe, who treated their unfortunate 
victims with ruthless severity, partly out of pure malice and partly in the 
hope of gaining favour and consequence for themselves. 

Legislation was entirely in the king^s hands, and as the exercise of this 
supreme prerogative was delegated in part to the mimster of justice, there 
were ways of forcing the law courts to obey the instructions and rescripts of 
the Kamptz party. The interpretations and perversions of the law they put 
forward were absolutely revolting. Certain unfortunately indefinite terms in 
the criminal code were so interpreted as to allow of the infliction of the heavi- 
est penalties of imprisonment and death on the suspicion of attempted high 
treason. Confessions were again extorted from accused persons by false 
promises of future pardon ; young men were sentenced to twenty or thirty 
years’ imprisonment and loss of civil rights — some of them even to death — of 
whom it was literally true that (as Fritz Eeuter, who was condemned to thirty 
years’ imprisonment, says of himself) they had been guilty of nothing but hav- 
ing once been seen wearing a tricolor ribbon in the streets of a university town. 
The wearing of this symbol of rebellion was enough to give rise to the suspi- 
cion” which furnished sufficient grounds for the infliction of the heaviest 
penalties. It is absolutely incomprehensible that there should have been no 
one about the king to open his eyes to this abominable abuse of the criminal 
law. To the day of his death he regarded these unhappy young men as per- 
sons who had plotted to rob him of his people’s love, which in his eyes was 
rightly adjudged the worst of crimes. 

All prisoners who did not succeed in effecting their escape remained in 
custody, more or less strict according to the temper of the commandant of the 
fortress, until Frederick William IV, shortly after his accession, published a 
general amnesty for political offences. Fritz Eeuter, whose liberation the 
Mecklenburg government had with difficulty obtained a short time before, 
had to wait four weeks before he was set at liberty through the personal inter- 
vention of the grand duke Frederick Paul. 

In all these melancholy incidents it was Frederick William Ill’s good for- 
tune that public indignation was not directed against him personally, but 
against his advisers. He himself remained the darling of his people. The 
3rd of August, the anniversary of the day on which he first saw the light in 
1770, was kept as a holiday now no less than before, and with such warmth of 
feeling that it seemed a family festival to every one of his subjects. The 
streets of Berlin and many other towns were illuminated on the king’s birth- 
day,” wealthy citizens feasted their poor neighbours, especially the invalid 
soldiers of the war of Liberation. Everyone was pleased to see the erect and 
vigorous figure of the aged monarch as he took his daily drive in simple state 
through the streets of the capital. 

After the spring of 1840, marked symptoms of declining strength conveyed 
to all men’s minds the presage of the sovereign’s approaching end. When, 
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on May 30tli, the foundation stone of the monument to Frederick the Great 
was laid, the king could only watch the scene from his window. A malady 
which was not at first thought dangerous consumed his vital forces, and on the 
7th of June death set a term to his troublous days. The fortieth yeai’ of the 
century, ever big with fate for the Hohenzollerns, was again to witness the 
opening of a new reign in Prussia. 

The full extent of the unexampled popularity of Frederick William. Ill 
was manifested when the news of his approaching end was bruited abroad. 
For three long days, from early mormng till night, the wide space between 
the palace and the arsenal opposite was crowded by a silent throng of thou- 
sands upon thousands of men and women with anxious eyes all fixed upon the 
windows where the king was wont to be seen. They were as children await- 
ing in dismay the moment that was to deprive them of a father. 

One touching incident of those days must not be passed over without men- 
tion. The entrances to the royal residence were absolutely blocked by the 
dense throng, when a servant appeared at the foot of the staircase, and, being 
unable to get any fartner, informed those nearest him that the king was ask- 
ing for an orange. The message passed from mouth to mouth to the outskirts 
of the crowd. One oi the hindmost hastened to buy the fruit the king wished 
for, and it was handed over the heads of the silent multitude to the palace and 
taken to the king, who was profoundly touched by this simple token of his 
people’s affection. 

On June 7th, 1840, the king passed away at the age of seventy, sur- 
rounded by his children and his sons- and daughters-in-law. The emperor of 
Eussia and his consort had also come to him from St. Petersburg. Well 
might they gather with reverence round that deathbed, for he who lay there 
was the last of the kings. Since that day nations have ceased to look upon 
the ruler as a father, to pride themselves upon his virtues and talents, and to 
treat his weaknesses and defects with reverential indulgence. Frederick 
William III had been one with his people in great sorrow and great joy, and 
there was none, no, not the least among them, who forgot it. Since his eyes 
were closed [conclndes Eberty] the word of Frederick the Great has been ful- 
filled, and kings are henceforth only the first servants of the state." 




CHAPTER IX 
PEEDEEIOK WILLIAM IV 
[1840-^1857 A D,] 

The accession of Frederick William IV was an event of serious conse- 
qnence. It was generally and rightly felt to mean more than an ordinary 
change of sovereign, but none could guess what it might bring forth. 

To his people the new monarch was an unsolved riddle, a figure which en- 
ticed them to the boldest hopes and gave cause for grave apprehensions. No 
one doubted that he was a man of lofty soul, inspired by noble ideals, ani- 
mated by passionate enthusiasm for religion, science, and art; that in tracta- 
bility and suppleness of mind, as in intellectual gifts, he was greatly superior 
to his father, and far more finely susceptible to great ideas; that he cherished 
the ambition of taking a glorious place in the line of Hohenzollern kings by a 
vigorous constructive policy and the virtues befitting his great office. 

On the other hand, whether he possessed sufficient firmness of character to 
tread unfalteringly a path on which he had once entered, whether the effer- 
vescent fancy and jovial temper of the prince might not stifie the ardour and 
conscientiousness that became the sovereign, whether his lively imagination, 

I his extravagant notions of the royal office, and his romantic tastes had not) 
clouded his clear vision of present necessities, were questions which only time 
could answer. One thing alone was certain : many changes were to come. 
Even if they had not been so imperatively called for by the condition of the 
whole body politic, as was in fact the case, even if the dilatory old age a 
ruler by nature cautious, and the reverent consideration which public opinion 
had rendered to the late sovereign, had not retarded so many inevitable re- 
fomjs which must now necessarily occupy the forefront of affairs, the mere 
contrast between father and son would have brought about a significant revo- 
lution. The precision of a rigid sense of order yielded place to the capricious 
turns of a gifted temperament; prosaic and economical utilitarianism to an 
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idealism warmed by poetry and tinged with philosophy ; a simple and reason- 
able piety to a fervid religiousness, mystic and mystery -loving ; while ibe re- 
served and monosyllabic manner which covered genuine kindness of heart 
was replaced by a flow of conversation fascinating in its careless ease, and the 
strict temper of a martinet by the susceptible and cultured spirit of an artist. 

THE PERSONALITY OF FREDERICK WILLIAM IV 

The attractive personality of the sovereign was of the utmost service in the 
first weeks of his reigu ; his speeches to the deputations to which he gave audi- 
ence, the written communications he had several times occasion to make, dis- 
played the soaring fiight of his sentiments, and his skill in expressing them, 
in the splendid promise of dawn. The words in which he made known the 
contents of his father’s will evoked a burst of enthusiasm. The will consisted 



Feedbrick Wiluam IV 
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of two documents: the one a retrospective survey of the reign of the deceased, 
the other, which bore the supei'scriptiou “ Aa meinen liehm Fntz^^ (to my dear 
Fritz), exhortmg him particulaiiy, among other precepts, to be on his guard 
against the prevailing lust of novelty as well as against an exaggerated prefer- 
ence for the old ways. The king had these writings communicated to the na- 
tion, saying that it was worthy to hear such words, and in this enactment ex- 
pressed himself with a warmth and cordiality which could not but charm. 
^^No secretary would write so,” men said, one to another, “no minister would 
venture to adopt such a style ; these vigorous and noble words were the out- 
pouring of the grief of a son and the pride of a king.” 

The same spirit inspired the monarch’s first acts. Arndt, who had been 
suspended since 1820, was reinstalled in his professorship; Boyen, who had 
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gone out of office mtli Humboldt and Beyme in 1819, once more received au 
appointment to the privy council, and subsequently became minister of war; 
Jahn, the aged father of gymnastics, was allowed to leave his place of exile at 
Freiburg ; the two brothers Grimm, the victims of the arbitrary measures at 
Gottingen, were appointed to posts at Berlin ; and the appointment of other 
men whose reputation stood high in science and art followed by degrees-- 
Tieck, Euckert, Schellmg, Cornelius, Felix Mendelssohn. Some of these were 
by no means popular with the general public — to say nothing of such men as 
Stahl and Hassenpflug. 

Wit wollen ihn mclit liaiben, 

Ben B-erm mn Hass und Flucli, 

Wenn gleich die Scliam der Bahen 
Zmn AdZernest ilin trug — 


(We will not have him, the man of hatred and cursing, no, not though the whole crew of 
ravens should carry him to the eagle’s nest.) 

So the song went in the streets of Berlin, and by the king’s own confession 
he owed to these verses the first sorrowful day of his reign. For not even the 
elder men who shared his confidence were spared in them ; Alexander von 
Humboldt was the only one who found favour in the eyes of the populace, for 
the Bunsens, Eadowitz, Thile, Eochow, and the rest were regarded as men 

full of mediseval notions, and their 
very piety was impugned as dis- 
honest and worn only for show. 

However great the injustice 
thus done to individuals may have 
been, the public soon learned to 
form a correct judgment of the 
position and person of the king, 
though they fell into the pardon- 
able and even creditable error of 
trying to exonerate Frederick Wil- 
liam himself from the unlovely 
sides of his character and to lay 
the blame of them upon his favour- 
ites. Every good thing was im- 
puted to him and to him alone, 
more especially the pardon of the 
10th of August, which restored to 
life, among other political offen- 
ders, the unlucky students who had 
fallen victims to the commission 
of inquiry of 1834. The animated, 
cordial, and direct manner in which 
the king addressed his people at 
the ceremony of homage at Konigs- 
berg and Berlin was received with 
A. VoN Humboldt great jubilation, the hearts of his 

(17C9-1859) audience were irresistibly drawn to 

him, and filled with amazement and 
hope at this new and unprecedented line of action ; even those who could not 
hear were earned away by enthusiasm, for his very gestures were impressive 
and the spectator could not but imagine them accompanied by heartfelt and 
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Vigorous speech. And yet upon an acute observer the question would ob- 
trude itself whether this effective manner of siieech could be maintained; 
whether affau’S of state did not demand a different tone. 

THE CONSTITUTIOJT 

In any case such exciting and animating eloquence, with all the hopes it 
aroused, could act beneficially only if followed up by act. And the act re- 
quired of Frederick William was the fulfihnent of the promise of 1815 and 
1820 — the grant of a constitution to the whole state. The king was first seri- 
ously confronted with this demftnd in the diet of Komgsberg w^hich he had 
convoked to receive there the homage of the provinces of Prussia and Posen. 
On the motion of a Komgsberg merchant named Heinrich the Prussian estates 
resolved, by a majority of ninety votes against five, to submit to the king the 
request for a constitution. His answer, which was given in writing on the 
9th of September, was kind and conciliatory in tone, but contained nothing 
that could be construed into a definite promise ; for all that it made a good 
impression and nourished the hopes that had already been conceived. But 
a perfect fury of enthusiasm was evoked by the words w^hich the king uttered 
next day. The estates had done homage to him, the courtyard of the Scliloss 
was packed with a throng of fifteen thousand souls, a solemn silence reigned 
over all. Then, rising suddenly from his throne, he advanced to the edge of 
the platform, raised his right hand as if taking an oath, and swore before God 
and the well-beloved witnesses there assembled that he would be a just judge, 
a faithful, watchful, and merciful prince, and a Christian king, as his father 
of never-iio-be-forgotten memory had been. He prayed that God would be- 
stow upon him the blessing of princes, whereby the hearts of men are inclined 
to him whom he has blessed, and would make of him a man after his own 
heart; he implored the divine blessing upon his beloved country. Among 
us,” he exclaimed enthusiastically, ^Hhere is unity among the head and mem- 
bers, sovereign and people ; broadly speaking, a glorious unity in the common 
striving of all estates for noble en<i&, for the common weal, in sacred loyalty 
and true honour. Thus may God preserve our native land of Prussia, Ger- 
many, and the whole world ; manifold and yet one, like that precious metal, 
which, made by the fusion of many, is but one and that precious — subject to 
no other rust than that of the centuries which renders it fairer still I ” 

There was not a word of the constitution in all this, and yet men still 
pinned their faith to it. The disappointment was all the greater when a royal 
decree of the 4th of October explicitly repudiated this misconception. The 
mood of the nation grew bitter ; the homage at Berlin which took place on 
October 15th was looked forward to without pleasure. The king was expected 
to make a speech, but what was there to say now that the first serious demand 
had been rejected by anticipation^ The loftier its phrases, the sharper would 
be the contrast between word and deed. This time the solemn act was divid- 
ed into two parts; the knights and clergy first did homage within the castle, 
the cities and provinces in the courtyard. Before the oath was administered 
the king, bareheaded in spite of the wind and rain, took up the word. As he 
had already told the knights within doors that they were to expect from him 
no so-called glorious reign with thunder of cannon and blare of trumpets, but 
a simple, paternal, true German and Christian rule, so he vowed to the people 
without that, so far as in him lay, he would maintain peace in his time. He 
sued for the love of his people, which he could not do without, for the path of 
kings was lamentable and full of lamentation (tTiranenrdcJi und thranenwerth) 
if the hearts and minds of their people did not helpfully keep pace with them. 
By the sweetest, simplest sound in their mother tongue, by an honest honour- 
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able Ja (Tes) he prayed them to promise that they would loyally hold 
with him through good and evil days, and with uplifted right hand he repeat- 
ed — as God was hS help— his vow of Konigsberg. ^^It is for you to consum- 
mate this solemn act/^hesaid, ^^and may the rain of God fructifyingly descend 
upon this hour ! " • 

The deeper the impression which the king made by his presence and man- 
ner, the greater waxed the dissatisfaction that on the great question of the 
hour he was so completely out of accord with public opinion, which held tena- 
ciously to its demand for a constitution — and a constitution, moreover, after 
the French model. Frederick William, as it happened, was by no means 
averse to a further development of the system of provincial estates; on the 
contrary, in 1842, he summoned deputies from them to Berlin to consult them 
in the capacity of combined committees (Veremigte AusscJiiisse) upon laws 
which were to obtain throughout the whole monarchy. Nor did the matter 
rest there, for he was constantly turning over in his mind the scheme of a 
united diet ( Yereinigter Landtag), But, on the one hand, he was incapable of 
arriving at any steadfast resolution, exhausted himself in disputes with the ad- 
verse elements about him, among which the influence of his brothers must be 
reckoned, and frittered away his interest on subordinate and sometimes ridicu- 
lous questions — such as the place of assembly, the division of the diet into 
mrice, the uniform to be worn by the members, and so forth ; and, on the other 
hand, he got stuck fast in an imaginary contradiction between national estates 
of historic growth and an un-German representative assembly imported from 
France. In his eyes the estates of 1823, arbitrary, unhistoric, and barren of 
memories as they were, seemed to furnish an organic and therefore conserva- 
tive basis ; while he was incapable of understanding that the French represen- 
tative system was something more than French ; that it was, in fact, the ex- 
pression of modern political consciousness. Hence he fought for his idea and 
against the constitutionalists with firm conviction, but he lacked courage to 
put his views promptly and fully into practice and so to form a party in their 
favour* 

The Press and Prederick William TV 

It was therefore more excusable if there gradually grew up a doubt whether 
the king were absolutely serious in his scheme for the estates, or whether his 
interest in the subject were not really feigned. Still more excusablb was the 
view that pressure must be brought to bear upon him, and that, possibly by 
means of the press, sufficient influence might be exerted over a man so sensi- 
tive and excitable, to thrust him into the sphere of liberal ideas. Two pam- 
phlets in particular were intended to have this effect upon him, and they pro- 
duced a profound impression on the educated public, though not upon the 
sovereign. The author of one, entitled Woher und WoMnf (Whence and 
Whdhe>^ f) was the venerable Ob&rjgroMdent von Schon ; the author of the other. 
Pour Questions: Answered by an Past Pnissian, was a Jewish physician from 
Konigsberg, Johann Jacoby byname. Besides being circulated far and wide, 
discussed, and treated of in the newspapers, they evoked rejoinders and cor- 
roborations, and Jacoby’s pamphlet in particular proved a veritable arsenal 
to the constitutional opposition in years immediately following. 

The longer this went on the more convinced must the king and his minis- 
ters have become of the need of creating a powerful weapon on their own side 
by means of the press; but they stopped short of carrying the conviction into 
effect. In August of 1834 a Deutsche Zeitung was projected, to be managed 
by Dahlmann and to champion the cause of the government in grand style; 
but at the last moment the dread of Dahlmann ’s iron independence of spirit 
overcame them, and they refused to give him unrestricted freedom from cen- 
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sorship. The blunder was all the more foolish since they were well aware 
that it was impossible to gag the press to the same extent as before, and that 
by the relaxation of the censorship introduced in 1842 they increased the viru- 
lence of the opposition, without providing any sufficient counterbalancing 
force. Their adversaries had no lack of subjects for attack, even if the person 
of the king offered vulnerable points enough, which were beyond the reach of 
the Prussian police. It was not enough that Heinrich Heine should launch 
forth with genuine delight into biting and scornful satire upon this — 


Mitteidmg, 

Das weder Pleisch noth Fiscli ist, 

Und von den E\tiemen nnsvie Zeit 
Em narrisolies Gemisch ist — 

[This hybrid thing, which is neither flesh nor ts3i, but a foolish mixture of the extremea 
of our time]— 

or, looking back upon tbo promises of 1815 and 1820, should mockingly ex- 
claim 


Ja, Kdnigsworte, das smd Schtltze 
Wie tief im Rhem dei jSTiblungshort — 


[The words of kings f they are treasures indeed f Such is the Kibelung treasure at the 
bottom of the Rhine] — 

even the king’s childlessness, the taste for drink which was attributed to 
him, and similar matters were treated with the grossest freedom. 

The literary world of Prussia was of course obliged to refrain from such 
personalities, but it did not fail to aim many more or less covert hits at the 
^^romanticist’’ And what could not be said in Berlin was said abroad; Swi^ 
publishers printed and published whatever would not pass the Prussian cen- 
sorship; and they were sure of a ready sale. Even in Germany more than 
four hundred journals catered for the requirements of the reading public; 
some scientific papers— more especially the MalliseJie Jahrhucher of Euge and 
Echtermeyer — set the fashion of liberal politics; they waxed wroth over 
Schelling’s philosophy and struck at the royal patron through the prot6g6; 
they issued a manifesto against romanticism, and in romanticism branded the 
policy of Prussia. The political lyrists exercised a great ascendency over 
public opinion, Herwegh first of all, with his daring method and eloquent 
language, and next to Mm Hoffmann von Pallersleben, Eobert Prutz, Din- 
gelstedt, and Freiligrath. 

For a long while the attitude they took up was by no means hostile to the 
king, and they sang to him many words of encouragement and incitement. 
But one after another grew weary of fruitless speech, and it was not long be- 
fore Herwegh turned against him. Du konntest deiner Zeit die Banner tragen, 
und trdgst ihr nur die Schl^pe nach / ” Thou mightest bear the banner of thy 
age,” he cried to the king in his disappointment, ^^and art content to be its 
train bearer! ”] Hoffmann, Prutz, and others followed his example, some of 
them wounded by personal affronts; and even Freiligrath recanted the state- 
ment which had once moved Herwegh to anger, ^^Der Dieliter steM auf einer 
Jibhern Warte aU die Zinne der Bartei ” [The poet stands upon a loftier watch- 
tower than the battlement of a party], and allowed his laurel wreath to be 
woven by the party which did indeed represent an overwhelming majority of 
the educated classes of the country. 
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boclesiastioal entanglemeots 

A very large Bnmber of points obnoxious to attack were presented by ec- 
clesiastical affairs, over which a singularly unlucky star was certainly in the 
ascendant, whether the king managed them himself or left them to his favour 
ites, or to Eichhorn, the minister of public worship {Cidtiis-mmistcr). Two of 
the king’s enterprises, in particular, were a godsend to mockers, though by 
no means devoid of serious meaning — the bishopric of Jerusalem and the com- 
pletion of Cologne cathedral. The idea of founding an episcopal see at Jeru- 
salem in conjunction with England was suggested by the oriental crisis of 1840. 
If it inspired such a fantastic visionary as that enthusiastic Phil-Hellene Ey- 
nard with the desire that King Ludwig of Bavaria in concert with other Chris- 
tian rulers should command the Porte to deliver up the Holy Sepulchre on 
pain of a fresh crusade, and if Ludwig undertook to press this desire upon his 
well-beloved brother-in-law, whose soul he knew to be open to all great and 
noble ideas, we must allow that it was a sign of good sense in the latter that 
he curtailed the extravagant project as he did. 

The desire that Protestantism, no less than Roman Catholicism and the 
Greek church, should be represented in the holy places by a dignitary of high 
rank, could not but appeal to a devout Christian, and the fact that the king 
endeavoured to associate the Anglican church with his project is explained 
not only by his own predilections and those of his confidential adviser, Bun- 
sen, but by the very reasonable consideration that without the assistance of 
England he would find his object hard to attain. 

There was no question, however, that the whole scheme would appear sin- 
gular and visionary in the eyes of his sceptical contemporaries. The same was 
tile case, with a difference, in the matter of the completion of the cathedral. 
Regarded as a xjurely artistic work it could hardly have failed to command the 
approval of the nation ; what displeased them was the fact that the king looked 
upon it as an act of piety, and intended it as a symbol of the harmony of all 
confessions and the unbiassed good-will of the sovereign tow^ards the Roman 
Catholic church. The ceremony of laying the foundation stone, which took 
place on the 4th of September, 1842, nevertheless assumed something of the 
character of a national festival. In glowing language the monarch hailed the 
doors of which he laid the foundation as doorways of a new and better time, 
through which dishonourable endeavours to undermine the concord of Ger- 
man princes and peoples and to disturb the peace of religious confessions 
might never pass. Through ages of peace among men, rich in the peace of 
God,” he cried, “may the cathedral of Cologne tower above this city and 
above Germany to the end of time.” At the banquet one of the German sov- 
ereigns who were about him on that occasion, the king of Wurtemberg, called 
for a cheer for the great common fatherland of them all, and Archduke John 
of Austria foisted upon popular parlance the toast, “No Austria, no Prussia! 
A great united Germany, firm-set as her own mountains ! ” 

The nation, no less than the king, flattered itself with pleasing dreams 
when it talked of peace among the religious confessions. The various sects 
could not keep the peace among their own members, to say nothing of keeping 
it with one another ; in the Roman Catholic as in the Protestant camp ten- 
dencies pertinacious and irreconcilable were gathering force and gaming 
ascendency ; and in the coming years quarrels w^ere to run higher over religion 
than over politics. 

In the Roman Catholic church the signal for combat was given by Arnoldi, 
the new bishop of Treves. In the August of 1844 he ordained that the seam- 
less coat of Christ, which was one of the treasures of his cathedral, should be 
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solemnly esMbited. Prom the Eoman Cathohc districts on the Ehine, from 
Belgiian and Prance, there at once began a monster pilgrimage to Treves^ 
swelling to vaster dimensions still when Preifrau von Droste-Vischering, a 
niece of the archbishop’s, who had gone thither on crutches to adore the holy 
coat, came back without them. More than a million pilgrims poured into the 
ancient city on the Moselle within a period of six weeks, and some of themy at 
least, maintained that they likewise had found healing for physical ailments- 

• 

CHBISTIiJSr CATHOLIC COXOBEGATIOXS 

The loud rejoicings of the clericals over these miracles of divine grace nat- 
urally gave rise to contradictions from the enlightened. The fable of the 
seamless coat was exposed in ail its absuidity by Protestant scholars; they 
demonstrated that there were twenty specimens or more of this miraculous 
garment ; they lashed the superstition which made sport with it. Contradic- 
tion even arose from the bosom of the Eomish church. A Catholic priest Jo- 
hannes Eonge by name — suspended, it is true, and enjoying by no means the^ 
best of reputations — declaimed fervidly against the idolatry at Treves in an 
open letter addressed to Bishop Arnold, the Tetzel of the nineteenth century. 
Driven to extremities by the excomniumcation pronounced upon him by the 
pnnce-bishop of Breslau, he began to agitate in a series of pamphlets the re- 
form of the church and a German-Catholic national church. The loud ap- 
plause with which he was greeted by Protestants, as well as his own co-relig- 
ionists, gave him fresh courage, and it seemed as though the exorbitance of 
the claims of Eome, which had steadily increased ever since the year 1830, 
was about to lead to an absolute breach and a new reformation. The path 
which Eonge was to tread had already been pointed out to him. In August 
of 1844 another priest — ^likewise suspended it is fair to say— Czerski, of 
Schneidemiihl in the province of Posen, had seceded from Eome with his whole 
congregation, not because he rejected the dogmas of the church, but because 
he repudiated her constitution and the celibacy of the clergy. 

Following the precedent set by Czerski, Eonge founded a “ Christian Catho- 
lic’’ (^CJinst-KatJiohsch) congregation at Breslau at the beginning of March, 
1845, and within a few weeks the same thing was done in about twenty north 
German towns. At a council held at Leipsic about Easter deputies appeared 
from fifteen different places. Eonge undertook great progresses through the 
whole of Germany, and increased the number of his adherents, especially in 
the south ; men whose opinion carried weight like Duller and Gervmus ral- 
lied to him, court and government circles were not ill-disposed towards the 
movement ; he had the honour of a long audience with the prince of Prussia, 
and the king himself seemed determined to place the new sect on an equal 
footing with the old Lutherans. Austria and Bavaria, indeed, would tolerate 
no German-Catholic congregations within their borders, and in other states, 
such as Saxony, the electorate of Hesse, and Wurtemberg, restrictions were 
placed upon their public action. At Leipsic, where Eobert Blum had found- 
ed a congregation of quite respectable numbers, a sanguinary riot arose out of 
the question in 1845. 

Prince John, afterwards king of Saxony, who in spite of his great learning 
and artistic accomplishments had the reputation of being narrow-minded in 
religious matters, was regarded as the soul of the prohibition issued in July 
of that year. On the 12th of August he came to Leipsic to review the 
militia {Burgerwehr), He was everywhere pijrsued by the liveliest demon- 
strations in favour of the German-Catholics, hurrahs for Eonge alternated 
with the cry of ^^Down with the Jesuits! ” In the evening the prince seemed 
to be in actual personal danger from the crowds in front oPhis residence, the 
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stones thrown at the windows, and the pressure of the throng against the 
doors; the soldiers therefore appeared on the scene and made use of their 
weapons. More violent scenes were prevented only by the speedy flight of 
the prince, the withdrawal of the troops from the town, and, above all, by the 
moderation displayed by Eobert Blum, who practically held the mob in his 
hand; then the prestige of the government was gradually re-established. 

But internal dissensions were a far more serious danger to the German- 
Catholic cause than the enmity of the Saxon government and like-minded 
persons in authority. While Czerski’s followers refrained from any great 
divergence from Eoman Catholic dogma, and so fully secured the approval of 
orthodox Protestants, mainly by their acceptance of the divinity of Christ, that 
they were ip. many cases allowed to hold their services in Protestant churches, 
the followers of Eonge took up the standpoint of modern theological criticism, 
rejected the Apostles’ Creed as the freethinking party among Protestants had 
done, and thereby drew upon themselves the same persecution. 

The new sect maintained its outward unity with difficulty in its synods 
and councils, and more than once had to smooth over or hush up quarrels that 
could not be kept from public knowledge. Moreover, before long it became 
evident that this new religious community was animated by no genuine relig- 
ious force, but that, on the contrary, it was to a great extent maintained by 
political malcontents who used it to cloak democratic and socialistic aspira- 
tions. When the events of the year 1848 made such a cloak superfluous, 
many of the leaders appeared in their true colours, and German-Catholicism 
(BeuUckJcathohcmms), instead of profiting by the liberty it now enjoyed, be- 
gan gradually to decline. It reached its zenith at the end of 1840, when its 
adherents numbered about sixty thousand, half of whom were in Silesia, and 
one hundred and fifty-one congregations sent representatives to the council of 
Berlin held at Whitsuntide, 1847. During the next few years, though it may 
have increased numerically by extending its sphere into Austria and Bavaria, 
it completely lost its distinctive character, and confessed the fact by attempt- 
ing to amalgamate with the free Protestant congregations at the councils of 
Leipsic and Kothen, in 1850, thereby undermining still more its own vitality 
and that of its confederates. 

HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF CHRISTIANITY 

STevertheless German-Catholicism and the free congregations were analo- 
gous phenomena, inasmuch as both were impelled by the spirit of the age to 
secede from their mother church, and the strength of both lay in negation 
rather than in creation. In the preceding generation Protestantism had 
passed through a great crisis. The older rationalism, which had endeavoured 
to arrive at a rational comprehension of the Biblical narratives of Old and 
IsTew Testament alike, and to interpret them with prosaic baldness in a sense 
accordant with the enlightenment of the eighteenth century, had spent its 
force. It was so absolutely devoid of religious vitality, and at the same time 
offered so many weak points to dispassionate critical reasoning, that its adhe- 
rents split up continually into smaller parties; on the one hand the devout 
acceptance of divine mysteries, even when they consisted of miracles or in- 
comprehensible dogmas, regained its lost ascendency ; while on the other the 
historical criticism of the younger generation began to treat the Bible like any 
other book and to try to extricate the historical facts of Christianity from the 
extraneous matter in which ^he first centuries had embedded them, a task 
which called for years upon years of laborious study. But from the very fact 
that study of this sort was no child’s-play, that it could not all at once produce 
definite results, because, amongst the many pros and cons, criticism itself was 
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frequently contradictory and nugatory, it had no power to attract the crowd, 
which had been open enough to the influence of rationalism. But rationalism 
found itself abandoned in favour of orthodoxy, which grew bolder from year 
to year and developed a combative and persecuting temper. 

It is true that among those who held fast to the supernatural dogmas of 
Christianity there were men who combined with them the spirit of toleration 
and unbiassed inquiry, and, as theologians of moderate views, maintained a 
conciliatory attitude. But desirable as it was, lu view of the state at which 
both the evangelical church and scientific theology had arrived, that such 
should come forward as leaders, the pacific temperament of the most distin- 
guished among them fitted them ill to wrest the ascendency from the comba- 
tive chiefs of aggressive orthodoxy, especially when they had to deal with such 
a man as Frederick William IV. 

The king, although Bunsen, one of the moderate party, was among his 
intimate friends, was personally too much inclined to the rigidly orthodox 
view to concede the right of free inquiry within the Protestant church. He 
was not blind to the necessity of remodelling the constitution of that body, 
and would gladly have witnessed a transformation which should intrust its 
management to more competent hands than those of the sovereign ; but until 
this came to pass he did not feel justified in permitting any derogation from 
the binding character of the old religious formiilm by the exercise of such tol- 
eration as his father had extended to more liberal opinions, and therefore drew 
the rein tight. 


McJihornh Measures 

The fanatical adherents of orthodoxy baited their opponents to the best of 
their ability — Professor Hengstenberg being much to the fore with his JBoange- 
lische Kirchenzeituug [ProteskL^rt Church Tinies}, and Eichhorn, minister of edu- 
cation and public worship, in earlier days a fiiend and disciple of Schleier- 
macher’s, promoted the interests of the party, unembarrassed by his own past, 
and zealously favoured pietism and outward conformity to the church — acting 
in this matter in harmony with the king’s personal sentiments. It was not 
enough that the theological professorships at the universities should be occu- 
pied more and more exclusively by adherents of the new school of orthodoxy ; 
their very method of teaching was to be altered ; scholastic instruction and 
regular examination were to be substituted for open lectures, and the German 
institution of Privatdocenten [teachers who hold no professorship] thns under- 
mined, By this measure the minister incurred boundless unpopular^ { y, which 
was all the more furious and the more certain to culminate in the charge of 
hypocrisy, because he was the last man from whom anything of the kind was 
expected, and his appointment had been hailed with joy by the liberals. In 
a little while everyone was against him; even his friends accused him of dis- 
simulation, while the so-called ^^piousparty^^ did not consider him trustwor- 
thy, holding that, though he promoted the well-being of the church, he did so 
out of “weakness.” His plans for reforming the constitution of the church 
were a perpetual stumbling-block to them, and yet they did not go far enough 
to satisfy the liberals, 

Hone the less what he did was by no means deserving of reprobation. He 
began by instituting synods in the various provinces and circles, consisting 
of clerical and lay members, and in 1846 he convened a general synod, in 
which, as was to be expected, the moderates had the advantage. It repudi- 
ated the binding authority of the ancient symbols by a large majority (forty- 
eight to fourteen), and drew up a confession of faith involvmg no dogmatic 
definition. 
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THE EDICT OF T0LERATI017 

This, ho'^ever, was its undoing as far as the king and his minister were 
concerned ; its decrees were not ratified nor was a new synod convoked, 

Frederick William was of the opinion that he who either could or would 
not reconcile the binding authority of the symbols with his conscience was 
bound to secede from the national church, and as such secession had not hith- 
erto been sanctioned by law he made it possible by the so-called Tolercmz- 
Edict [Edict of Toleration], which merely required a declaration before a 
magistrate. As matters stood, he certainly rendered a service, though a bad 
one, to the freethinkers. They were now at liberty to foim religious societies 
of their own whenever they chose to resign their rights in the great national 
church. If they had unanimously availed themselves of this opportunity, the 
national church would have sufiered most in the long run ; for it would have 
shrunk more and more into a rigid sect within which there would year by year 
have been less room for any form of belief except the literal acceptance of 
doctrine. 

This was not what actually happened ; the future of the church was not 
imperilled, for the great majority of the clergy resolved to hold by their just 
rights and not to secede voluntarily. I^one but those who were forcibly eject- 
ed by the ecclesiastical authorities availed themselves of the edict of toleration, 
after having, in some cases, previously gathered their adherents into congre- 
gations, which, however, were not as yet recognised by the law. Eupp was 
the first to do so, at Konigsberg in January, 1846 ; a few months later his ex- 
ample was followed at Halle by Wislicenus, and at the end of 1847 at Mag- 
deburg by XJhlich, whose congregation numbered five thousand. Liberal opin- 
ions were strongly represented among the clergy of Saxony, and that province 
took the lead in the movement in all things. IJhlich, Widicenus, and others 
had held assemblies of preachers and laymen, more especially at Kothen, since 
1841, and had provided themselves with a widely circulated organ in the Pa- 
pers for Protestant Friends (or Friends of Light, as they were afterwards called). 
Even in these circles there were great divergencies of opinion ; for many of 
the free congregations, such as those of Marburg and Halle, were prepared to 
give up even the name of Christian, while the Magdeburgers in their Eocu- 
ment of Foundation expressly declared— We remain what we are and have 
been, evangelical Christians; and we are prepared to rejoin the established 
church ot our country when it returns to the liberty of the Gospel. 

But V 'th them, as with the German-Catholics, the old experience was re- 
peated ; in course of time the more advanced and negative elements grew 
stronger and stronger, and completely undermined the attractive force and 
power of development in the free congregations. In the years of revolution, 
being then about forty in number, these congregations meddled in political 
affairs and were consequently treated as political associations and dissolved 
m the period of reaction. The revivals in subsequent years are wholly insig- 
nificant. 

German-Catholicism and the free congregations bear striking testimony to 
the endeavours of public opinion in the forties to employ itself in religious 
matters, since it was excluded from the domain of politics. But there is no 
lack of other tokens to demonstrate the same thing. The struggle against the 
Prussian union was zealously taken up by the strict Lutheran party, some of 
them seceded from the national church and gathered together at Breslau to 
form, in 1841, a separate congregation, unrecognised “by the state. ^ Others 
remained in the union and strove to destroy it from within. 

A more pleasing event was the founding of the Gustav- Adolf- Verein," 
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which, without narrow-minded, insistence on points of doctrine, endeavoured 
to support Protestantism by building schools and churches wherever it was 
endangered by the neighbourhood of Eoman Catholicism. 

It originated from small beginnings in the kingdom of Saxony, and after 
1842 spread into Protestant non-Prussian Germany ; in 1844 it amalgamated 
with itself the separate association which the king had wished to found for 
Prussia only ; and in 1848 penetrated into Eavaria, where King Ludwig had 
begun by taking the lead in a counter-demonstration and founding a ^^Tilly- 
Verein.^^ 

In 1846 the exclusion of Prediger Eupp, who had been sent to the general 
assembly as a deputy from Konigsberg in spite of his suspension, tlmeatened 
to imiiair the peaceful co-operation of the various schools of thought, but had 
no permanent ill effect. Even the Protestant governments were ambitious of 
displaying their activity in the department of the church, and in 1846 insti- 
tuted the Protestant church conference, an assembly of plenipotentiaries 
which met every two years to prepare or pass common ordinances for all the 
national churches of Germany, but brought forth no results of any impor- 
tance. 


THE TEOJECT OF A NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

AH these things, however, could not expunge from the orders of the day 
the real problem which that decade had to solve, the question, to wit, whether 
the Prussian constitution of estates should be reduced to a form more suitable 
to the requirements of the times or not. There was no doubt that the king 
himself was resolved in the main to answer this question in tbe affirmative, 
but it was no less certain that the form which he had in mind did not answer 
to the demands of the liberals. What they wished for was a representative 
constitution, a parliament selected by the free choice of the people ; the king 
could not shake himself free of his fancy for class representation, and there- 
fore wished for a national assembly consisting, like the provincial diets, of 
representatives of the gentry, commonal^, and peasantry. 

If he were to grant such a constitution the inevitable result would be a 
conflict between himself and the diet, a prospect sufficiently deplorable for 
members of the government and court to make them hostile to any innovation; 
for they knew the king’s character well enough to be aware that he lacked the 
balance and tenacity required to carry such a conflict to a successful issue. 
The leader of the opposition was no less a man than his brother and heir- 
apparent the prince of Prussia, who, though he did not disguise his conviction 
that Prussia, like other nations, must enter on the path of constitutional gov- 
ernment, thought the king so little fltted to take the first step therein that he 
implored him to leave it to himself, the prince, or to his son, and threatened 
to enter a solemn protest when his exposkdations proved of no avail. 

The year 1844 witnessed the most animated discussions on this point. The 
king had made Bunsen, Eadowitz, Canitz — the ambassador to Vienna — ^and 
others submit to him schemes and opinions on the subject of a constitution ; 
he declared that he felt himself bound by his father’s promises, that his broth- 
er’s opposition wounded him to the heart, but could not have the slightest 
effect upon his judgment; he had already confidentially communicated his 
intentions to the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg, and yet he was once 
again unnerved by the general opposition, and postponed the question. Fresh 
negotiations, interrupted at times, and then taken np with renewed vigour, 
ultimately led to a kind of compromise; the prince withdrew his opposition, 
and in return the king took his wishes into consideration on some of the chief 
points at issue. , , , 
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The Patent of February ^ 1847 

The necessity for raising a great loan for the promotion of railway construc- 
tion was mainly instrumental in breaking down the opposition of the kiug^s 
opponents. By the edict of Frederick William III, 1820, this could be done 
only on the security of the estates of the kingdom. The united committees of 
the provincial diets could not possibly be regarded in that light, and w’ould 
probably have refused to take any such responsibility upon themselves. Con- 
sequently, to everybody’s surprise on the 3rd of February, 1847, a royal 
patent appeared, convoking the United Diet of the Kingdom to meet at Ber- 
lin on the 11th of April. This, as its name proves, was not a new creation, but 
merely a combination of the provincial diets. All the members were to sit in 
one chamber when taxation and loans were under consideration ; in delibera- 
tions on other matters they were to be divided into two curim (an innovation 
for which the prince of Prussia was responsible), one of which, the Herren- 
mria, was to consist of princes of the blood-royal, noblemen, and certain other 
classes; the second, the Dreisiandecurie {Trois-MaU), of representatives of the 
knighthood, municipalities, and peasantry. In legislative affairs the united 
diet had only a consultative voice, in domestic policy it had the right of peti- 
tion. Its meetings were to be determined by circumstances, and to take place 
only when called for by fresh loans or increased taxation. The united com- 
mittees, on the contrary, were to meet regularly every four years, and a spe- 
cial commission was to be convoked annually to deal with the debt. 

Such were the pledges given by the patent of February 3rd. They marked 
an advance upon previous conditions, but lagged sorely behind the needs of 
the time. Apart from the strong disfavour with which the composition of the 
diet and many separate provisions were received, public opinion felt justified 
in requiring regularly recurring sessions and the right of deliberation, instead 
of the bare right of consultation. The publication of the patent was therefore 
the signal for a public debate upon the worth of the royal concessions, which 
was brought to a head by Heinrich Simon in his Annehmen oder Ahlehnen f 
lAeceptance or Bejectionf] Although this ^^bad^^ book with its malignant 
preface was seized by order of the king and a prosecution instituted against 
its author, it produced the effect intended and was supported by a whole 
literature of similar pamphlets (by Gervinus, Bulow-Cummerow, Jacoby, 
amongst others). Amongst liberal members of the e'states the question was 
vehemently discussed in word and writing; there was no lack of adherents to 
Simon’s opinion that the concessions ought to be declined; and the opening of 
the diet was looked for with the utmost excitement. 

After a solemn religious service, the king opened it on April 11th with the 
first speech from the throne ever made by a king of Prussia. He spoke 
extempore, according to his usual custom, Minister von Thile behind him with 
notes of his speech, and he spoke for more than half an hour. There was no 
lack of high-flown passages, but the impression they made was not that of 1840 
and 1842, and his hearers listened not for good things only, but also for evil. 
The estates were convoked— so the king declared — not to champion the opin- 
ions of the aJge or of the schools, but to maintain the rights of their constit- 
uents; his own independent judgment, not the will of majorities, should be 
his rule of conduct ; he would never change his relation to his people for that 
of a constitutional sovereign ; never should a written paper be interposed as a 
providence, so to speak, between the Almighty and this country. He referred 
to that happy country whose constitution had been the work of centuries and 
of a hereditary wisdom without parallel, as a shining example ; and, after a 
violent attack upon the spint of destruction and unbelief which dominated a 
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portion of the press, he rose from his throne, and, standing erect, he made the 
passionate af&rmation: As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord I 

The United Diet in Prussia {1847 A.P.) 

The whole tenor of the speech from the throne practically cut ojff all hope 
of an understanding with the constitutionally -minded deputies. Hermann 
Beckerath wrote: ^^In profound grief we went down the stairs of the Schloss, 
and the question that now arises is what we ought to do as men of honour, 
representing the sacred rights of the people.^’ A great many deputies, espe- 
cially among those from Prussia and the Ehine, were inclined to take their 
departure instantly as a protest, but this unparliamentary ebullition of annoy- 
ance and immature political feeling was fortunately prevented. Ifumerous 
private meetings took place the same day in the houses of prominent members, 
and it was resolved to reply to the speech from the throne by an address. 

Count Schwerin undertook to request permission to move an addre^: they 
desired, he said, besides expressing their thanks for the step the king had 
taken, respectfully to explain their objections to certain points in the patent 
of February 3rd. Although this patent did not grant the estates the privilege 
of moving an address, the LandtagsmarsckdlL pllarshal of the diet], Prince von 
Solms-Lich, acceded to the request; the motion was adopted and a commission 
appointed, which deputed Beckerath to draw up the address. _ . ^ 

A two days’ consultation led to the first brilliant debate, in which, beside 
Beckerath, Hansemann, Oamphausen, and Mevissen trom the Ehine province, 
Yinckefrom Westphalia, and Auerswald and Saucken from east Prussia, took 
a prominent part. They insisted again and again that everything depended 
upon their acquiring a juridical basis, that they could no longer live upon 
favour and confidence, and that the assembly had an inalienable right to all 
the privileges which Frederick William III had promised to the estetes in 
future. They were opposed by Bodelschwingh, the minister, who maintained 
that the juridical basis of the assembly was the patent of February 3rd and 
that alone, denied that the convocation had anything to do with the late king s 
promises, and moved as an amendment the address of his former colleague. 
Count Arnim-Boitzenburg, which simply struck out all the promises which 
Beckerath had enumerated in his address. Ultimately a kind of compromise 
was arrived at, Beckerath’s list being abandoned, on the motion of Alfred von 
Auerswald, and replaced by a proviso maintaining all privileges up to that 

time acquired. ^ • 1 4 . 

In this form the address secured a majority of four hundred and eignty- 
four against one hundred and seven, even the princes of the blood-royal vot- 
ing in its favour, with the single exception of the heir-apparent. 

The king’s reply was moderate in tone; he held to the patent as the only 
juridical basis of their privileges, but promised further improvements m the 
constitution and another session of the diet within the next four years. ^ In 
other respe<?ts likewise the opposition gained many desirable concessions, 
such as the promise of freedom of the press. . .1 

The government was obviously in a very difficxdt position; it was not clear 
as to its own standpoint and was frequently convicted of self-contmdicUon in 
debate. On its two most important proposals it was completely deleted, in 
the first place it asked that the diet should warrant the interest of about one 
hundred million thalers for a Bentenbank [rent-bank], which w^ to advance 
money to peasants who still owed their landlords the money for their redemp- 
tion for forced labour and other burdens. The project deserved every en- 
couragement, especially from the liberal point of view. ^ But unfortunately 
the ministers declared that they did not seek the permission, but only the ad- 
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vice of the diet, as a warrant for interest was not a loan, and it was only to 
the latter that their assent was required. The consequence was that the diet 
not only rejected this proposal by an immense majority, but refused to vote 
the thirty millions needed for railway construction; for, as Georg von Yincke 
explained, as long as the rights of the assembly were called in question, it 
could protect them only by exercising them and refusing every demand for 
money. The more protracted the debates were, the bitterer they became. The 
diet passed more and more beyond the control of the governmeiit, and still 
neither *t nor the king had any thought of yielding. All the talents were un- 
doubtedly in the ranks of the opposition ; there was hardly an orator ot any 
distinction on the ministerial side except Arnim-Boitzenbiirg, and the attitude 
of the ministers themselves was awkward and unconciliatory. The opposition 
itself could take up no strong position, could not be really sure of itself ; it 
remained in the diet because it had political insight enough to know that it 
ought not to abandon its post; and yet it could not but confess that it thereby 
recognised the diet under its present conditions, while at the same time hold- 
ing last to the conviction that, without the rights which were withheld from 
it, It had no claim to be regarded as the assembly of estates promised by Fred- 
erick William TII. Its whole previous conduct was put to the severest test 
immediately before the close of the session. 

TJie United Committees 

On the 24th of June three royal messages were sent to the diet, refusing 
the request that the government \\ ould refrain from lorming united commit- 
tees, such committees being prejudicial to the rights of the diet, and requiring 
them to proceed to the election of the committees and of the commission for 
the national debt. The question then was, should they elect or not*? After 
long discussions at party meetings only a few of the opposition, fitty-cight in 
all, among whom were Hansemaim, Mevissen, and Vmcke, summoned up 
courage to refuse to elect; several chose the aasier middle course, and proposed 
to proceed to the election with the proiuso that the committees should take no 
steps detrimental to the rights of the diet. Camiihauseii and Beckenrath were 
the leaders of these protesting electors, who amounted to one hundred and 
fifty-six in all and included almost the whole of East Prussia. The great ma- 
jority, to the number of two hundred and forty-eight, elected without reserva- 
tion, There is no doubt that the method adopted by the ore hundred and 
fifty-sixwas most in accbrdance with public opimon; unconditional election 
seemed cowardice in the eyes of the people, but refusal was regarded almost 
as a revolutionary measure. 

The king had no better opinion of the protest, and dismissed the diet very 
ungraciously. He did not pronounce the closing speech himself, but was rep- 
resented by a deputy in the person of Bodelschwingh, while he himself took a 
journey to Breslau. In his contradictory fashion he had let it be understood 
before the election that he should insist upon having his own way in this mat- 
ter, but was prepared to meet the wishes of the diet in other respects, and, in 
particular, contemplated regularly recurring sessions. Bodelschwingh might 
therefore have sweetened the bitter words be had to say to the opposition with 
this concession, and so softened by a note of conciliation the discord in which 
the first parliamentary assembly of Prussia broke up on June 261h, 1847. 
But the desired word remained unspoken, and the members went their several 
ways under the inonrnful conviction that the king regarded as his enemies the 
men who unquestionably had the majority of the nation behind them, and who 
alone could render him support in great strest. of circnmstances.^ 

On the 17th of January, 1848, the king summoned the elected committees 
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to Berlin, wLere the scheme of a new penal code was laid before them. But 
it contained so many severe and cruel provisions that the estates almost uni- 
versally demanded vital ameliorations. On the 6th of March, 1S48, the king 
in person closed the assembly of the committees of the estates. HiS’^ speech 
already betokened the influence of the rolling thunder that, rumbling from 
France, announced those violent shocks which were to overthrow the political 
constitution of Euroiie. Its words were conciliatory enough. I gladly make 
use of the present oiiportunity,^^ he said, ‘^to declare to you that in accordance 
with the almost unanimous request of both curise I will transfer the periodicity 
conferred on the committees to the united diet, and will limit the sphere of 
the committees in corresponding fashion.^’ 

Had Frederick William IV, even on this 6th of March, made up his mind 
to really magnanimous and liberal concessions, had he created popular repre- 
sentation, furnished with rights and full powers, which would have answered 
to the general wishes — who can say whether the king of Prussia, surrounded 
by a faithful and attached people, might not have been able in the midst of 
the confusion which was increasing about him to stand unshaken as the most 
powerful prince in Germany, a Arm refuge round which the other races would 
willingly have sought safety? It was not to be. His reluctance to abandon 
the smallest portion of the unlimited power which, according to his own con- 
viction, he had received directly from God, was too deeply rooted. 

Bending low, with outstretched hand,” as the deputy Camphausen ex- 
pressed it, ** the estates had met him. He had rejinlsed them.” . 

When Tarquinius Prisons refused to buy the nine books of the Cumsean 
Sibyl for a high price, and. then, after three of them had been burned, was still 
less wiUiiig to grant the same sum for the other six, he was yet wise enough to 
pay just as much for the last three as the whole collection would have cost at 
the beginning. But Frederick William lY refused his people when they came 
to him for the last time with what were really very modest reqnests. Twelve 
days later he was compelled to pay the hundredifold, yea the thousandfold, 
of what had been demanded of him, and he received nothing for it. Of the 
supreme royal iiower to which he had so obstinately clung, one precious frag- 
ment after another was torn from him.^ 

POLITICAL SITUATION OP GEEMANY AT THE BEGINNING OP 1848 

The German revolutionary year of 1848 has been dealt with in a step- 
motherly way in the literature of history ; hence it lives only in the vague rem- 
iniscences of contemporaries, according to their various political standpoints, 
either as a time of humiliation and disgrace or of bitter disappointment and 
the destruction of the brilliant hopes which were entertained of the ^‘glorious” 
rising of the people. The most interested parties, the royalists and the 
democrats, have reason enough for this one-sided conception of the events of 
that year, and indeed neither of these two parties can acquit itself of active or 
passive complicity in those events. Accordingly it seems that it has been pre- 
ferred to throw the veil of forgetfulness over the true course of affairs, rather 
than to subject it to a close examination. Historians have confined themselves 
to a registration of general facts, and even the moderate party quietly sub- 
mitted to the general condemnation. 

ISTo matter what one may think concerning the inner justification or neces- 
sity as well as concerning the immediate results of that stormy time, it is 
nevertheless bound to remain for all future times one of the most significant, 
and when rightly acknowledged and valued, one of the most instructive epochs 
of modern history, inasmuch as it forms a decided turning point and landmark 
between the past and the future of German political life. The year 1848 set 
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Up a framing tablet for the governments as well as the peoples, on which were 
engraved in concise style the words: Wisdom, Moderation, Order I Never 
before, in so short a space of time and with so small an expenditure of force, 
had governments so great and seemingly so firmly established, been ovel- 
thrown, and never before had the popular ?eal tor unbridled liberty proved 
itself more powerless to form healthy and lasting creations out of its own 
sheer force. 

First of all, this year with the voice of a great nation in thousandfold echo 
proclaims to the governments immediately responsible the truth that all out- 
ward political power, however strongly intrenched behind a well-drilled 
bureaucracy and a numerous army, refuses at the decisive moment to do ser- 
vice unless backed up by a heartily satisfied and therefore reliable people. 
This simple truth has been stated long ago in the Prussian song, and has only 
too often been ignored in responsible places: 

Neither steed nor horseman 

Do the steep heights insure 
Where princes stand. 

But this year proclaims a no less earnest truth to the people: that true 
manly freedom has no more dangerous enemy than the prostitute usurping its 
name, licentiousness; and also the further truth, that the highest benefit of 
this freedqm is not to be seized in a frenzied onset, but must be won in earnest 
labour, in the patient and continuous exertion of all good elements, and in the 
moral regeneration of the people. This truth had Ipng ago been recognised by 
the great leader and founder of the Jewish nation, inasmuch as he trained the 
latter to freedom by the forty years^ journey through the desert; but in Ger- 
many this record of Holy Scripture, as well as many another, was long for- 
gotten and lost in vain, presumption. It was only necessary for a large num- 
ber of horny-handed political philosophers to trumpet forth freedom, and again 
freedom, from the barricades; and the magic rightly belonging to this word 
did not fail, even in its abuse, to rouse the great masses and carry them away 
with it. They became simply the plaything of the demagogues, after they had 
become tired of being the plaything of the governments. 

But this was not the case with the masses only, but largely also with those 
extensive circles who with great self-assertion style themselves the educated 
classes, because they have studied some science, without — ^to use Bacon ^s 
expression — ^having tasted or kept the salt of it — religion. These educated 
classes also revelled with little wit and much comfort in the new possession 
of freedom, like unto the beggar who comes into an Indian inheritance or wins 
a lottery. And, indeed, this new German freedom of 1848 was far more the 
work of chance and the weakness of the enemy than the result of earnest work 
and noble endeavour, which, according to the Greeks, has precedence over 
every virtue. Certainly here and there, especially in the capital of Prussia, 
there had been fighting in the streets and behind the barricades for some 
hours; but this fight was entirely out of proportion to the results striven for 
and did not even lead to an apparent victory. The troops stormed the bar- 
ricades soon enough, and after obtaining the victory were commanded out of 
the capital — at whose order, is not known to this day— so that the conquered 
revolution remained alone on the spot and could consider itself conqueror. 
Then it not only shook the state to its foundations, but, as we shall see, sub- 
jected the unfortunate and noble monarch to the roughest ill-usage. And this 
humiliation of royalty was not brought about by the malice or treachery of its 
servants and counsellors, but simply through their complete bewilderment by 
a distant event, which event had quite the opposite effect on the people, elec- 
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trifyiiig it and filling it with a lively enthusiasm and the hope of a better 
future. The inner psychological explanation of these phenomena on both 
sides is by no means wanting. The mere sight of the Gorgon head of the 
revolution had benumbed and paralysed the governments lulled in the sup- 
posed possession of power, because the voice of their long-suppressed con- 
science suddenly brought before them that chain of political sins of commis- 
sion and omission which weighed too heavy even on the patience of the most 
patient of peoples. In the place of this proverbial German forbearance, there 
now came, as if urged on by a natural force, not only an impatient impulse 
for the definitive improvement of matters, but also that furor teutonicm to 
which many an old page of German history, especially daring the Peasants^ 
War, bears witness. 

The fatal catastrophe thus brought about may be greatly deplored, since 
every excess of passion is only able to destroy, but not to produce, vigorous 
and enduring creations; but at the same time it must be acknowledged that in 
the normal ways of reform improvement could hardly be hoped for. The 
state in Germany was benumbed and hardened throughout, and estranged 
from the spirit of the people. Little was to be perceived of that living organ- 
ism which alone coincides with and fills the conception and being of the state, 
so that even the official language could speak only of the “state machinery 
(Staatsmachine). As soon as one wheel stopped or one stone fell in between 
its cogs the whole machine had to stand still or break. The chief responsibil- 
ity for these conditions weighs therefore less heavily on the people than on the 
governments, who, ignoring their sacred duties as well as their own interests, 
had omitted to educate their citizfens to political activity and responsibility, 
and to grant at the right time those reforms which had become necessary or 
admissible ; had they done this they would have been enabled to oppose the 
excessive demands of political fanatics by the help of all well-intentioned citi- 
zens. To understand this complete and staggering transformation of things, 
and to explain the German revolution, it will be necessary to present a short 
sketch of the history that preceded them. 

Causes which had Produced Discontent 

In the glorious Wars of Liberation of 1813 and 1814 the German people 
had, indeed, thrown off the disgi’ace and oppression of foreign rule; but the 
wishes and hopes, under which the leadership of patriotic men such as Stein 
and Gorres gave the irresistible impetus of enthusiasm and success to that 
gigantic struggle, were not realised even in the most moderate measure. 
After the victory, there was no thought in authoritative circles of achieving 
the promised and confidently expected re-foundation of national unity and 
political freedom. Every advantage of this victory was pocketed by the 
princes, who through the German Act of Confederation of June 8th, 1815, 
were united in a “permanent confederation, and who in Clause 11 bound 
themselves “not to wage wax against one another under any pretext. They 
also had the graciousness, in Clause 13, to announce to their faithful subject 
that, “in all states belonging to the confederation a representative assembly, 
consisting of the estates of the realm, would be established.” 

From the very beginning this German Confederation, on account of its one- 
sided dynastical character, could not gam the sympathies of the nation and 
could 'not fail to provide ever new occasions for the general discontent. But 
it IS with injustice that invective and abuse alone have been hurled against it, 
while its relative value has been scarcely considered. This value indisputably 
consisted in this: that it put under restraint the lust for aggrandLsement of 
both the great German powers as well as the conquest-seeking neighbours in 
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the West and east, and thereby made possible for the first time a thirty years’ 
peace both within and without, the blessings of which stood out prominently 
in all branches of economic activity, and were increased and multiplied by the 
ever-extending Prussian Zollverein (Customs Union). 

Nevertheless, the ideal strivings of the nation could find no satisfaction in 
the confederation, inasmuch as the idea of German unity lived not in it, but 
alongside of it, and even struggled for external representative realisation in 
antagonism to it. To this was added that this German Confederation, excused 
to some extent by the unripe chimeras of students and professors which led to 
isolated deeds of violence and vengeance, developed ever more into the actual 
seat and fortress of every reactionary and tyrannical policy of the government, 
and that it did not at all intend to execute the terms of Clause 13 of the Act 
of Confederation in a magnanimous or even a conscientious way. This draft 
on the future, which, moreover, did not even imply a national representation 
in the German Confederation itself, was cashed by the governments only after 
long delays — m Prussia not until 1847, and even then in an unsatisfactory 
manner. In the last-mentioned country the ordinance of the 22nd of May, 
1815, had promised even before the adoption of Clause 13 of the Act of Coii' 
federation that a representation of the people should be formed from the pres- 
ent or future provincial legislative assemblies, whose efficaciousness, however, 
was to be confined to the right of ^^deliberation” on subjects of legislation 
which concerned the personal and property rights of citizens, including 
taxation. By the ordinance of the 17th ot January, 1820, this merely delib^ 
erative representation of the people to be called into life at some future time 
was at least awarded a real right, inasmuch as it was irrevocably ordained — 
not in acknowledgment of the political rights of the people, but '^iii order to 
strengthen confidence in the state and its administration ” — that a new national 
loan could be contracted only with the advice and guarantee of the future 
assembly of the estates of the realm. The law of the 5th of June, 1823, fii’st 
brought to life those provincial diets from which this representation of the 
people was to issue, and it was not until the patent of the 3rd of February, 
1847, that the provincial diets, under the name of the United Diet, were given 
the character of a representation of the whole land , inasmuch as the patent 
provided that new loans could be raised or new and higher taxes introduced 
only with their consent. With regard to legislation the United Diet was 
given only the right to advise, and a periodical meeting every four years 
was assured, not to this body as a whole, but to a committee of the diels to be 
formed for the purpose of advising the government. 

It was not to be wondered at that this patent little satisfied public opinion. 
According to rumour it was dictated less by the acknowledgment of a political 
necessity than by the desire of the government to obtain a loan for the con- 
struction of the eastern railway ; and the subsequent bearing of the govern- 
ment towards this amalgamated diet must have increased the dissatisfaction. 
Even the most modest proposals and petitions met only with a cold and often 
an insulting refusal, from the government as well as from the crown. 

In the first session of the United Committees on January ISth, 1848, the 
deputy, Ludolph Camphausen, gave an eloquent and almost prophetic expres- 
sion to these feelings of the Prussian people. He said* ^^The government will 
yet know that the discord which exists between the actual circumstances and 
the legislation of former days is not settled — notwithstanding the protestations 
of its organ. All the more, therefore, do I consider it my duty not tb leave 
the government in doubt concerning this, as the course which it took at the 
conclusion of the United Diet and after it filled me with deep sorrow and 
anxiety for the future. A great deed had been accomplished: after thirty 
years of delay, the representatives of the whole land had assembled in one 
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hall, and all 'who loiow how rarely and with what difficulty great assemblies 
succeed in self-mastery, looked forward to its doings in suspense and anxiety. 
What was the result? In foreign lands they were astonished and surprised 
at the moderation of the assembly, at its true devotion to the prince ; they did 
not know whether to praise its reserve or to blame its weakness; they found 
enviable the lot of a king who could under such circumstances convoke such 
an assembly, who could present such a brilhant manifestation of the fidelity 
and devotion of his subjects before the eyes of the world. In Prussia, how- 
ever, where tlie estates advanced to the extreme verge of the admissible, and 
bending far forward held out a reconciliatory hand, this hand was rejected 
with anger. In Prussia the estates met with reproach and disrespect from the 
side of the government and with expressions of dissatisfaction and auger, 
winch are little in accordance with a monarchical state that asks the estates 
only for advice and concedes to them only the right of giving advice. One 
word would have sufficed to put an end for all time to the constitutional strife 
in Prussia; that word was not spoken, but history will judge between the gov- 
ernment and us!^^ 

Yes, history very soon passed a fearful judgment ; after a few weeks Camp- 
hausen was called to be the head of the government and to save the state. 
But he could not stay the avalanche in motion. 

In the rest of Germany, Clause 13 of the Act of Confederation was carried 
out in a somewhat better spirit. In the south German states especially eon- 
stitutioDs based on the j)rinciple of representation had been introduced, and 
they answered more or less to the liberal doctrine. Nevertheless, they were 
far from creating satisfactory conditions. They left much to be desired in the 
political sphere and everything in the national sphere. 

What wonder that dissatisfaction should have grown everywhere, since, in 
spite of all zeal on the part of the censorship, it continually received fresh 
support and vigour not only from the daily press, which had taught their pub- 
lic to read between the lines, but also from the official proceedings of the diet 
of the various states, which were struggling for extension of power. This 
deep-seated dissatisfaction, which had already become apparent in 1830 after 
the fall of the Bourbons, bad been outwardly kept down by some shedding of 
blood and by the cold-water stream of the Karlsbad Eesoliitions ; but the em- 
bitternient of the minds, the striving for political and national reform, could 
not be abolished by such means, and in the course of the following years be- 
came deeper and wider. 

Tbe governments of the various states did not understand how to direct 
this new wave of thought into the right channel, although they did not quite 
overlook the ever increasing and ever more threatening movement. The 
Prussian government, which knew itself to be most in arrears in the payment 
of the popular debt, resolved to open the United Assembly of the provincial 
diets in Berlin on the 11th of April, 1847. But even this representation of 
the people, based as it was on the highly conservative estates, bore loud wit- 
ness to the unteiiableness of the existing conditions. This was made evident 
not only in the vigorous speeches of the liberal speakers; it made itself felt 
even more forcibly in the refusal of the proposed national loan of twenty-six 
million thalers for the construction of the eastern railway by three hundred 
and sixty votes against one hundred and seventy-nine, inasmuch as the avowed 
reason for this refusal was that the United Diet must, before all, come into 
possession of the fundamental constitutional rights, and especially the quad- 
rennial periodicity of its meetings. It was not until the 5th of March, 1848, 
when the revolutionary flood was beginning to rise visibly, that this quadren- 
nial periodicity was granted. In the grand duchy of Baden, that so-called 
model of a constitutional state, there was beside the liberal also a radical 
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party, whicli, under the leadership of Hecker and Struve and in defiance 
of the censorship, published the Zuschauer {Spectator) in a revolutionary 
spirit In September, 1847, a meeting of this party at Offenburg proclaimed 
^^the self-rule of the people, the right of all to bear arms, progressive income 
taxation, and the guarantee of work by the state. At a meeting of libeial 
opposition, members of various chambers which the Baden deputy, Yon Itz- 
stein, had called at Heppenheim, the representation of the German peojile at 
the confederation diet was discussed, and on the 121h of February, 1848, four- 
teen days before the Parisian February revolution, Basserman formally made 
a motion to this effect in the Baden chamber. Foreseeing the approach of the 
destructive storm, he closed the address in support of his motion with the 
words, only too soon to be fulfilled: ^^On the Seine and on the Danube the 
day is approaching its close. 

The expansive power of these political movements was greatly enhanced 
amongst the most patient sections of the people by the unbearable pressure of 
a severe agrarian legislation ; while in the middle classes, who had found their 
intellectual food in the disintegrating literature of Young Germany, both of 
Christian and Jewish extraction (Borne, Heine, and others), as well as in the 
pantheistic philosophy of Hegel, it was augmented by the immeasurable pre- 
sumption of the bureaucracy, which embittered all the more, because the 
higher offices of the state were treated as the private property of the poorer 
nobility. This bureaucracy had long since accustomed itself to consider the 
citizen not as the bearer of public rights, but, according to the scornful lan- 
guage of Eochow, only as the ratepayer with the^Gimited understanding of th,e 
subject,” whose sole duty it was to obey. It thus violated the feeling of right 
and honour as well as the real interests of all classes of society, without dis- 
tinction. 

The serious effects of this system, in spite of the ligature of the press by 
the censorship, could not altogether escape those in power. But instead of 
remedying this condition or at least reconciling the moderates, they knew no 
better counsel than to draw in the reins ever more tightly and to suppress the 
symptoms of the evil. The warning motto which is to be read on the wooden 
bridge at Lucerne under the statue of the shooting Tell, Tensus mmpitnr arcus ! 
never occurred to them. The natural, the inevitable result of this short- 
sighted, cynical policy was that the long-existing discontent was transformed 
ever more into a hostile and desperate bitterness, combined with a sinister long- 
ing for an all-destroying catastrophe, and that the governments were not only 
held responsible for their real faults, but also for all the troubles of this world, 
for the fact is the earth is no paradise and men are no angels. 

THE EEVOEUTIOE’ OF 1848 IN FRANCE 

Thus over town and country, north and south, there lay a portentous and 
oppressive calm, as before the burst of a hurricane. Nor was the catastrophe 
slow in arriving, although it did not immediately follow in Germany, but in 
France, that luxuriant breeding place of revolutions. Certainly, in France 
there could be no question of the chief complaints which were raised against 
the governments in Germany ; nevertheless the ruling bourgeois liberalism had 
long turned its sympathies from the bourgeois monarchy, its own revolution- 
ary botchwork, because the citizen king Louis Philippe could not satisfy all 
the inordinate desires of the various party leaders, and even thought of oppos- 
' ing a dam to the destructive revolutionary iiuder-current in the person of his 
energetic minister, Guizot. The party of this minister bore the name of ^^the 
doctrinaires,” but in its whole policy scarcely a trace of earnest political doc- 
trine was to be recognised. It only provoked by petty measures, while it 
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gave fresh support to the general corruption instead of undertaking the mor^ 
and religious regeneration of the deeply disordered popular mind. The party 
of Guizot^s opponents, who aimed only at the capture of the ministerial 
bureaus, had not to look far for the lever which would sufSce to overthrow 
the ministry. Owing to the high property qualification of the electorates 
there were only two hundred thousand electors who exercised the solemnly 
proclaimed sovereignty of the people and received their share of the booty in 
the distribution of places and orders. The reform of the elective law was 
therefore demanded, and this called forth a stormy agitation which was sure 
to find the requisite energy in the so-called Fourth Estate of the politically 
disinherited. Guizot thought he could spoil a petty ephemeral triumph of the 
liberal opposition by prohibiting the arranged reform banquets; but a com- 
paratively unimportant collision of a mob with a commando of troops sufficed, 
to the utter dismay of both the men of the opposition and the doctrinaires, to 
open up the abyss of the revolution, which engulfed the ambitious rivals, to- 
gether with the throne and the monarchical constitution. It is true that as a 
measure of precaution an army of eighty thousand men and four hundred cau- 
non had been gatheied together in the capital; but the Parisian National 
Guard interposed between the insurrection and the army donner 'tine 

legon au gmvernement,^^ in. spite of the oath of allegiance, as not disposed to 
direct its weapons against the “ sovereign people.’^ The terrified king in vain 
sought to stay the storm by a change of ministry ; he first called the intriguing 
Thiers, then the witty Dupiu, who was paid in his own coin by the people 
when they shouted, ne voulons pas Dupin, nous voulons du pain/’ 2 >nd 

finally the oxuginator of the reform banquets, Odilon Barrot himself, to form 
a completely liberal ministry. But all these announcements were received 
with shouts of scorn against the swindlers who would lull the people to 
sleep ” by the true sons of the convention arisen from the depths, who, en- 
couraged by the jubilant shouts of the people, first demanded the abdica- 
tion of the king; then the proclamation of the republic; and finally a few 
more trifles, which, however, were not at all respectably bourgeois, such as 
the organisation of work, the equalisation of capital and labour, more wages 
and shorter hours. 

In virtue of this almost inconceivable proceeding and almost without a 
blow, the citizen king was in February, 1848, sweptaway from a throne won 
by faithlessness and supported by corruption. With the indispensable um- 
brella he fled in a hackney coach and thus acquired the leisure to reflect on 
the old truth that every revolution, like Satm*n, devours its own children. 
Without any real conflict and without any expression of will on the part of 
the sovereign nation La helle France was suddenly transformed into a re- 
public at the command of the Parisian populace aud under the leadership of 
a fantastic poet — Lamartine, a naturalist — Arago, a workman-— Albert, a few 
turbulent advocates — and a journalist, Louis Blanc, who was to be the chief of 
the national workshops to be organised. 

It might have been expected that a revolution called forth by such petty 
causes and carried through by means so utterly devoid of glory or dignity, 
which was only a loathsome caricature of that of July, 1830, would every- 
where, especially in Germany, have aroused antipathy rather than sympathy 
— ^notwithstanding the empty phrases of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
which, of course, were trotted out m order to furnish the required halo. But 
the very opposite took place in Germany, for people longed for a revolution, 
and were glad to receive the impulse to it from outside. Thus the revolution- 
ary hurricane swept unimpeded over the whole continent and shook the 
thrones and states even to their foundations. The unchained demon of the 
revolution especially seized the most patient and contexnpMive nation on the 
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face of the earth, for the latter was equally prepared for it by the govern- 
ments and the demagogues. Those in possession of political power, hitherto 
so secure, were transfixed by this new apparition and gave no sign of life — 
scarcely in conscious imitation of the wanderer, surprised by a liear, who 
holds his breath because the latter disdains a corpse, but because they were in 
fear and perplexity. 

SUCCESSES OF THE BEVOLUTIOXAEY PARTY 

In striking contrast to the inertia of the governments was the activily of 
the revolutionary part^", which was clearly aware of its purpose, and struck 
the iron while it was hot. On the 27th ot February Itzstein held on the open 
field at Mannheim a meeting of the people, which in an address to the grand 
duke demanded a German parliament, freedom of the press, trial by jury, and 
especially the institution of a popular militia. Struve, who on this occasion 
produced his programme of the equal right of all to well-being, educalion, and 
freedom, arranged a popular procession to Karlsruhe for the presentation of 
a petition en masse to the grand duke. The ministry granted all the demands 
of the petitioners with the exception of the German parliament, the granting 
of wMch lay beyond its i)Ower, and in opposition to llie still-existing confed- 
eration law promised the immediate abolition of the censorship. Similar 
devclojiments took place in Wurtemberg and Bavaria, in the grand duchy of 
Hesse, in Oldenburg, in Kassau, in Hoheuzollern, whore the republic was not 
only proclaimed but actually introduced, in free cities, and also in the elector- 
ate of Hesse, after some faint resistance on the part of the government. 

Even the confederation diet was awakened from a long sleep by the raging 
storm, and considered it its duty, if not to act, at least to speak in such a man- 
ner as might have stirred some human feelings, had the evil days on vhich it 
had fallen been susceiitible of such. On the 1st of March it issued an address 
to the German people iii wdiich it was declared that the maintenance of the 
internal and external security of Geimany depended on the unanimous co- 
operation of the governments and the people. ^‘The German Confederation 
Diet,” so it said, therefore urgently calls uiion all Germans who have the 
welfare of Germany at heart — and there are no other Germans (!) — in the 
name of the united Fatherland, to exert each one his strength in liis circle, so 
that this concord maybe maintained and that legal order be nowhere violated. 
Germany shall and must be raised to the rank due to it among the nations of 
Europe; but it is only concord and legal progress and uniform development 
which lead to this. The confederation diet confidently trusts in that respect 
for law which was never lost sight of in times of trouble, and in the traditional 
fidelity and discernment of the German people.” Thus the diet, whose thirty 
years^ work was known to all, ventured to speak to the ill-used German peo- 
ple ! It is indeed difficult to think of a more crushing self-condemnation and, 
at the same time, a more unfortunate formula for appeasing the just wrath of 
the German people. 

On the 3rd of March, 1848, the diet resolved that every German confed- 
erate state was free to raise the censorship and to introduce the liberty of the 
press, but only under guarantees which would secure the other states of 
the German Confederation and the whole confederation against the abuse of the 
liberty of the press.” Another resolution of the 9th of March designated 
the German Imperial Eagle as the escutcheon of the confederation, and black, 
red, and gold — the colours hitherto so much persecuted — as the colours of the 
confederation On the 18th of March the confederation diet further resolved 
that ^^the necessary revision of the constitution of the confederation” should 
immediately be taken in hand, and that the governments should be called on 
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to send men who commanded general confidence to Frankfort to take part in 
the deliberations concerning tins revision. On the 25th of March the diet re- 
newed its invitation for an immediate delegation of men enjoying the pab- 
lic confidence to deliberate on the revision of the constitution of the confed- 
eration on a truly opportune and national basis. ” 

All these tardy views and attempts, by which the diet, in breathless 
haste, sought to overtake the agitation, were outstripped by the terrible logic 
of facts. In the small and secondary states the ever-increasing storm had 
already landed the chiefs of the liberal party in the ministerial bureaus ; yet 
the movement was not thereby abated. In Munich the clamorous popular 
anger at the mere rumour of the reappearance of the notorious Spanish 
dancer, Lola Montez, caused King Ludwig to abdicate. But even in both the 
great German states the authority of the government succumbed miserably to 
the first attack of a comparatively weak insurrection of the people. In the 
kingdom of Prussia, this time as in former years, the first cry for a recon- 
struction of the state and of the German Confederation was raised in the 
Ehenish provinces, but it must be said to their honour that the procedure 
there was comparatively prudent and statesmanlike. The address presented 
to the king by a Cologne deputation under the leadership of the chief burgo- 
master, Yon Wittgenstein, on the morning of the ISth of March, recen-^ed his 
approval in its essential purport and secured the fulfilment of all just de- 
mands without any violent revolt having taken plac’e. In the other provinces, 
jnst as in Austria, the storm signals appeared even more pronounced and vio- 
lent ; but the reform agitation first received its true revolutionary character 
only through the subsequent events in both capitals. ^^Good-natured” and 
easy-going” Yienna led the procession in a manner that altogether belied its 
reputation. On the 14th of March the inhabitants of that city, with the 
prominent co-operation of the Anla (that is to say, the professors and stu- 
dents of the university), destroyed the assembly house of the estates and the 
villa of Prince Metternich, and, not without the shedding of blood, compelled 
the retirement of that statesman, whose policy was comprehended in the 
words, ^^It will last my time! ” On the 15th of March the well-meaning but 
sick and weak emperor Ferdinand was moved” to proclaim the introduction 
of the liberty of the press and of a rational guard, as well as the convocation of 
the estates for the adoption of a constitution. To characterise the misery 
of the times it may here be noted that the official Prussian State Eecorder, 
which had only a short while previously announced the meeting of Austria 
and Prussia for the orderly settlement of German affairs, announced the Vien- 
nese revolution and the fiight of Metternich in these words: “To judge from 
this, Austria has now joined the reform movement which it had obstructed for 
so long ! ” 

These Viennese laurels deprived Berlin of sleep for sheer envy, for the lat- 
ter town order had not yet been materially disturbed. 

THE BEULIN EBVOLTJTION OF 1848 

Even to this day complete darkness reigns over the most important facts of 
the Berlin revolution, especially over the question from whom the most fatal 
mistakes and blunders in the action of the government proceeded. The gen- 
eral course of affairs, which one must understand m order to follow the subse- 
quent developments, is summed up in this: that the agitation was carried on 
in the capital in a more stormy manner than in the Ehenish province. As 
early as the 7th of March, a meeting of the people in the Zoological Garden 
set up the regular, stereotyped demands, whereupon on the 10th all further 
assemblies were prohibited and actually prevented. On the 14th of March, a 
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royal patent appeared, wliich convoked the “United Diet for the 27th of 
April (that is, after six weeks), and stated that in conjunction with Austria 
the governments of the other states of the confederation were invited to a gen 
eral conference, which was to bring about a regeneration of the confederation. 
Isolated street disturbances were not wanting, but became of a serious nature 
only when, on the 15th, news of the Vienna revolution arrived. The CoiU' 
mittee of Public Safety, consisting of citizens, was ill-treated in front of the 
palace of the prince of Prussia and fled to the new guard house, the guard of 
which fired in defence of the post, and a student and a merchant were killed. 
On the 17th meetings of the people were held in all wards, and on the 18th 
tiie king, acting on the urgent advice of the Cologne deputation, published 
two edicts, in winch a liberal press law was given and the United Diet was 
convoked for the 2nd of April. In the latter document it was explicitly de- 
clared that the endeavours of the government were directed to the transform- 
ing of Germany from a league of states into a federative state ; that in all 
German lands a constitutional government would be introduced, and a fed- 
eral representation would be formed ; that the German army would receive a 
federal banner and a federal commander-in-chief; that a supreme court of the 
confederation would be instituted; all internal customs boundaries would be 
done away with; and that a common standard of coinage and common weights 
and measures, as well as the right of free migration and domicile and the 
liberty of the press, would’be introduced. 

For these corisiderable concessions the king, who had twice appeared on 
the balcony of the castle, was at first greeted with loud cheers, but presently 
there arose from the multitude the cry, ever louder and more threatening? 
“Away with the military, let the king trust himself to his citizeflsP^ An at- 
tempt was made to drive back the ever-growing, cursing, and threatening mob 
with cavalry and infantry, which advanced at a slow pace and without the 
use of arms; suddenly two shots, apparently unintentionally, rang out in the 
inner court of the castle; no one was wounded, but the people rushed through 
the streets calling out, “ We are betrayed ! To arms 1 Within half an hour, 
in all streets even the most distant, barricades were raised, as if it had been 
all prearranged. Armourers’ shops were plundered, individual guard houses 
stormed, convicts and imprisoned debtors freed — and then there began a fight 
in the streets and houses which raged until three in the morning. Fortunately 
for the capital petroleum was not yet at the disposal of the revolution! In 
this fight the troops were victors, but they were ordered to retire from the 
field without having restored peace, and thus the insurrection was given, to a 
certain extent, the character of a victorious revolution. 

Certainly the country would have been spared many a subsequent disap- 
pointment and humiliation if the majority of its representatives, instead of 
continually speaking of the “glorious revolution,” had not forgotten this 
simple fact, but had said to themselves that an opponent who had thrown 
away his arms can raise them up again just as easily; and that in virtue of 
the newly-won knowledge of the true relation of power and because of the 
humiliation experienced he would then stand stronger and more menacing 
than before. In forgetting this early, and learning it late, lies the solution of 
the riddle of the great fiasco of this year of passion and frenzy. 

Early on the 19th of March there appeared a proclamation written during 
the night by the king himself, “To my dear Berliners,” in which it was set 
forth that all the desired concessions had already been made, and that the 
troops, “your brothers and countrymen,” made use of their weapons only 
when compelled to do so by the numerous shots fired at them. 

“IS'ow it lies with you, inhabitants of my dear native city, to avert a 
greater evil. Your king and best friend conjures yon by all that is sacred to 
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recognise the unfortunate error! Eetumto your homes satisfied! Eemove 
the barricades which are still standing and send to me men imbued with the 
true old Berlin spirit, with words such as are proper in the pi'esence of your 
king, and I give you my royal word that all streets and squares shall be evac- 
uated by the troops, and the military occupation shall be limited to the nec- 
essary buildings, the palace, the arsenal, and a few others, and even there only 
for a short time. Listen to the fatherly voice of your king, inhabitants of my 
true and beautiful Berlin, and forget what has occurred, as I will forget it in 
my heart for the sake of the great future which shall commence under God’s 
blessing for Prussia, and through Prussia for Germany. Your loving queen 
and true mother and friend, who is prostrated with suffering, joins her inmost 
and tearful supplications to mine.’’ 

The Castle is Besieged 

The gratitude of the Berliners, more correctly of a mob of the Berlin popu- 
lace, expressed itself soon enough in return for these more tlian fatherly words* 
The military left the town at eleven o’clock before the clearing away of the 
barricades — almost as a proof of a sustained defeat — and it is not established 
to this day at whose command this was done. A new ministry was formed, 
which included some liberal members (Count Schwerin and Alfred von 
Auerswald). Then towards mid-day a procession of people still bearing their 
weapons in their hands, with nine uncovered corpses on biers, the bodies of 
the barricade fighters, wended its way to the court of the castle, which was 
deserted by the military. Prom the midst of this armed mass a deafening cry 
arose for the king to appear. The ministers Arnim and Schwerin appeared 
on the gallery and sought to appease them, but ever louder and louder came 
the cry: ^^The king! The king must come!” Then the monarch, greatly 
bent, leading on his arm the sick and weeping queen, who was pale as death, 
stepped on to the open gallery and made a sign with his hand that he desired 
to speak, and in fact did begin several times with the words, ^^An hour ago 
you gave me the promise — ” the terrible noise drowned the words and from 
below they called out Hat off ! ” The king silently bared his head — then the 
bearers of the biers raised them up towards the king with the demoniacal cry, 
^^Give us back our brothers and our fathers!” and then to crown the infernal 
act they intoned the chorus, Jesus, my trust,” at the end of which the king 
led the queen, who could scarcely stand, back to her rooms. 

On the 20th of March there was proclaimed a general amnesty, and on the 
21st the ill-counselled proclamation, ^^To my people and the German nation,” 
was published, in which the king declared that the salvation of Germany could 
proceed only from the heartiest union of the princes, and that he assumed their 
lead during the time of danger. This proclamation was followed by a caval- 
cade through the town, led by popular men and the king wearing the German 
colours, during which he several times addressed the partly jubilant and 
partly murmuring crowds and declared that as new constitutional king he 
wished to become ^^the leader of the free, regenerated German nation.” This 
action, scarcely suitable to the situation, may indeed have caused a certain 
patriotic change of sentiment among a portion of the Berlin population, but 
throughout the whole of Germany, for apparent reasons, it was received with 
dissatisfaction, even with scorn, and only sharpened the otherwise existing 
antipathies. 

On March 22nd, in a great triumphal procession, the obsequies of those 
who had fallen and were resting in one hundred and eighty-seven eoffi.ns took 
place, and their sacrificial death was praised in numerous orations by ecclesi- 
astics and laymen. Kot a few may have deserved this honour on account of 
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their good faith, but in the glorification of those martyrs there was no want of 
exaggerated adulation. It is reported that one of the court chaplains an- 
nounced from the pulpit that those who had fallen had escaped from earth, 
and, blessedly transfigured, entered heaven in white raiment and with palms 
in their hands. 

On the 29th of March the ministry of Count Aimim-Boitzenburg was dis- 
missed and a pui*ely liberal one appointed, which consisted of Liidolph Camj)- 
hausen, Alfred von Auerswald, Von Eeyher, Hansemann, Count Schwerin, 
and Heini'ich von Arnim. With the aiipointment of this liberal ministry the 
victory of the revolution and all its subsequent successes were regarded as 
assured, as it was only a trivial, unimportant matter to build up the new' con- 
stitution on the ruins of the absolute state, out of which, according to the firm 
conviction of those excited times, all the blessings of freedom, justice, and 
welfare were to proceed. 

The further course of affairs brought the inevitable disillusionment, and 
again confirmed the old experience that violent revolutions, by releasing all 
evil passions, can only destroy, but not build up. Such revolutions may 
under circumstances become unavoidable through the fault of the rulers as 
well as of the ruled; but even then the result remains just as great an injus- 
tice and misfortune as the cause itself. KTor should it be said that the con- 
demnation so loudly pronounced by ethics and politics on revolutions imparts 
the guarantee of inviolability to every tyrannical government. Even Dr. 
Martin Luther thought that in spite of the commanded obedience of subjects 
in Holy Scripture there would ever be baptised heathens who would not shrink 
from revolution and of returning evil for evil. And Stahl warningly re- 
marks, ^^It IS written, ' The nations shall not rise in rebellion,^ but not, * The 
nations will not rise. ’ 

THE EUTTJBE EMPEEOR AN EXILE IN ENOLANB 

The prince of Prussia, who was beside the king, his brother, in that night 
of sorrow of the 18th of March, was deeply distressed at the downfall of rule 
and order in the state. But almost the hardest part for him to bear wuis that 
he himself was also involved in the catastrophe in the most unjust manner. 
The insuigents, knowing and feanng him as a firm leader of the troops, at- 
tributed to him the first energetic action of the soldiers : regarding the com- 
bat numerous tales were carried about of the prince having roused them to 
fight by giving the signal with his handkerchief from a wdndow of the castle 
— in a word, of his having led the insurrection, though he had no command 
and had not given a single order. The anger and hatred the ringleaders op- 
posed to their adversaries was turned therefore, not against one of the divstin- 
guished officers of the Berlin troops, not even against the king, but solely 
against the prince of Prussia. 

Thereto may be added that there was a serious misunderstanding betw'een 
the prince and his royal brother, as there was between him and the people. 
It is true that he had constantly encouraged the king to show a bold front, 
and when Frederick William, notwithstanding that peace was already as- 
sured, through his own weakness allowed it to escape from his hand, he, like 
many other soldiers — as for instance, General von Prittwitz-^was scarcely 
able to refrain from expressing his indignation. According to the testimojiy 
of persons present, violent words were exchanged between the king and the 
prince, anel it seems very credible that in a sudden impulse he may have laid 
ins sword at the feet of the monarch, being no longer able to make use of it. 

Of this naturally there could be no serious question, since the prince would 
be the last to give up the cause of the kingdom; but meanwhile he had to 
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bend before the storm of national hatred, partly for his own security, partly 
to deliver the kins: from his presence which excited the ringleaders. He also, 
having been ordered to retire with the troops which evacuated Berlin, left, on 
the 19th of March, the place of his birth and of his long and unblemished 
activity. 

At first he did not go far from Berlin, but only across Spandau to the 
^Msland of peacocks.” Here thewush of the king that he might leave the 
country for some time was suggested to him. He did not feel justified, in 
order not to expose himself to misconstructions, in fulfilling the mere wivsh. 
He asked for a formal order, which he received in the shaxie of the command 
to give an account to the English court of what had happened in Berlin. On 
the 22nd of March, which was his birthday, he left his home in the midst of 
dangers, enemies being on the watch for him, to gain the seashore and at last 
England by boat. The exile he thus entered upon recalls the remembrance of 
another banishment which was imiiosed eleven years before upon excellent 
Germans, the best professors of the university of Gottingen, and this not by 
angry multitudes, but by a tyrannical prince. Those savants were hon- 
oured in song by the nation, but the proudest verse destined for them might 
also fit the case of the chivalrous prince of Prussia. Assuredly, in the country 
from whence such men travel as fugitives, you must point reproachfully to 
those who reside in the country, not to those who ha’^'e left it. 

The prince at that time was already fifty-one j^ears old. The long life of 
continual work spent in the conscientious fulfilment of his duties seemed to 
have been useless. A weaker nature than his would have broken down under 
the awful blow which struck him— but the prince’s clear head and his valiant 
heart remained unchanged. After the storm which had almost destroyed bis 
country, sunshine must follow; then the time would come to reclaim that 
which Was lost, and even to be more active than e^’er in the cause of Prussia 
and Germany. Thus without pusillanimity and bitterness of heart, but with 
a head prou&y erect, he was ready to meet the dark future. His wisdom and 
kindness, the composure which he maintained notwithstanding the sorrow 
which filled his heart, x)roclaimed him a man, and not only cheered but roused 
the admiration of all who met him. 

Before leaving the Continent, he held in Hamburg a long conversation with 
an officer, Maj*or von Vincke, who was one of his friends. With imdisgnised 
annoyance he then rejected the very proposal his adversaries had repeatedly 
attributed to him — that of taking up arms against liis country, as the Stuarts 
and Bourbons had done, or of engaging other powers to do so. He said, 
moreover, that he was quite disposed to accept and even anxious himself to 
help on the free constitutional form of government which was on the point of 
developing, and that he was determined to adhere as closely to the new as he 
had to the old one. Major von Yincke was so deeply impressed by these words 
that later he openly declared : “ According to my inmost conviction, the prince, 
after having with his usual industry and perseverance learned to understand 
fully the constitutional form of government, will, conscientious as he is, be 
come its strongest and surest guardian.” 

Having reached England the prince took up his quarters at the house of 
Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador, and at once entered into the warmest rela- 
tions with the royal family, as well as with the most distinguished statesmen of 
the island. As to the latter, he rendered the German nation a real service by 
dispersing by means of his sound political views and Ms imposing personality 
^<the stock disbelief of Englishmen regarding the future of Germany.” He 
charmed Ms guests, striving as he did to banish the anxiety they felt on his 
behalf. He struck at once the chord of easy, familiar intercourse, inasmuch 
as, the very beginning of Ms stay in the ambassador’s house, he put on one 
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side the arm-chair which, at the general breakfast table, had been put for him 
in the place of honour. Drawing np another chair he said smilingly, ^^The 
thrones shake; it is the moment to exercise humility.” Notwithstanding all 
this, he must naturally have felt great sadness. ^ But his exile was not of 
long duration. In the following June he returned to Prussia, and a year later 
he was invested with the supreme command of the Prussian army sent to re- 
store order in Baden, 

MINISTERS” IN’ THE EESSEB GEBMAN STATES 

In Hesse-Darmstadt a calm had followed on the political persecutions of 
the thirties, and the political spirit of the people had sunk so low that Georgi, 
the torturer of the unhappy Pfarrer (Pastor) Weidig, was returned to the 
chamber. But when the breath of revolution blew from France an agitation 
began to stir among the Hessians, especially among the vivacious inhabitants 
of ^^golden Mainz,” who still loved to look back upon the time when they 
formed part of the Frauco-Ehenish republic. Zitz, the leader of the Mainz 
democracy, promptly drew up an address to the chamber at Darmstadt, put- 
ting forward the well-known demands; other towns joined with Mainz; and 
on the 2nd of March the address was discussed in the chamber in the presence 
of an immense throng. Deputy Eeh, an eloquent Darmstadt advocate, de- 
manded the abolition of the bureaucratic system and the removal of reaction- 
ary ministers; Deputy Heinrich had already demanded national representa- 
tion for Germany some days before. The government took a long time to 
deliberate, and consequently, in a great public meeting at Mainz, Zitz declared: 
^^Fellow-citizens, our bill has been due for thirty years. We will allow yet 
three days of grace, and then we will go to Darmstadt with the whole prov- 
ince at our backs, to give effect to our wishes in person.” Thereupon the 
authorities at Darmstadt yielded, and Heinrich von Gagern, who up to that 
time had been the leader of the constitutionalist opposition, was made March 
Minister.” The grand dnko also associated his son with him as co-regent. 
These and a few similar measures gave the government of Hesse-Darmstadt 
breathing-space for a while. 

In the electorate of Hesse a certain amount of excitement prevailed in con- 
sequence of the political prosecutions and the elector's unremitting ;-ndeavonrs 
to destroy the constitution of 1831. The elector Frederick, who had been on 
the throne since 1847, cherished hopes of overcoming the feeble resistance of 
the estates and discarding all the good points of tho constitution, when the 
new^ of events in Paris threw the whole country into a state of agitation. 
The elector’s subjects, usually past masters in the art of legal opposition, 
called to mind the long ignominy in which they had lived; they remembered 
how their forefathers had .been sold by herds into the service of foreign 
powers, and how they themselves had been tormented by the police and the 
bureaucracy. The popular demands were asserted with violence. Popular 
wrath rose to such a pitch against Scheffer, whilom director of the ministry 
of the interior, who had used his power harshly and ruthlessly, that he 
fled across the frontier, urged on by the dread of being lynched. Eesist- 
ance to the rule of the elector came to a head at Hanau, where the whole 
populace flew to arms, resolved to fight if the elector refused his consent to 
the well-known demands. The men of Hanau even breathed the frightful 
threat that they would secede from the electorate and become subjects of 
Hesse-Darmstadt unless the elector gave way. But a vigorous movement was 
in progress behind this theatrical parade, and when the elector ordered the 
military to advance upon Hanau, thousands of armed Hessians streamed into 
the menaced city to defend it against the Hessian soldiery. The soldiers hesi- 
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tated, and many oflScers openly declared that citizen blood should ^ 
shed.^^ AtOassel one deputation followed hard on the heels of another in 
unbroken succession, all petitioning the elector concede {zuverleihe^i), 
and prince and deputations exhibited the edifying spectacle of buyers and 
sellers in the market place, perpetually parting in anger, and promptly re- 
turning to the charge with fresh offers. At Hanau meanwhile the danger 
of a sanguinary coUision came nearer and nearer. The citizens, led by a 
Committee of the People, refused to yield. Some six thousand armed men 
were prepared to repulse any attack from the military outside the town. In 
Oassel itself passions ran high, a crowd of twenty thousand sonls surged round 
the electoral palace, the erection ot barricades was taken in hand — nothing 
but the attitude of the Town Guard {Burgericehr') iire^ented jSghting in the 
streets. At the eleventh hour the elector gave w'ay. The men of Ilanau had 
won a bloodless victory, and had no need to transfer their allegiance to tte 
grand duke. Their courageous action produced a profound impre^ion 
throughout} Germany. The victors did not abuse their iate-won victory ; some 
particularly obnoxious bureaucrats wei’e favoured with a serenade of eat^ 
calls, and the notorious w^hipping machine knowui as the “ w'olf w^as brought 
from the police station by the citizens in solemn procession and then ^de- 
stroyed. This instrument was in itself a sufficient explanation of the hatred 
the people of the electorate bore agaiuwst the dominant bureaucracy. 

“March Ministers were placed at the headot the administration, Wipper- 
mann and Eberhard being the chosen candidates. These much persecuted 
men acted after the manner of all March ministers, and persecuted everyone 
else whose aspirations went farther than their own, till they were swept aside 
when the reaction set in by the notorious Hassenpfiug, nicknamed “Hassen- 
fluch ” (curse of Hesse). But for a moment the whole of Hesse was brimming 
over with joy and gladness, for the men of Hanau had wou a complete 
victory- 

lu Ifassau the storm broke on the 1st of March. The people had suffered 
frightfully from the oppression of nobles and bureaucrats, and the smiling 
province had become a scene of poverty and servitude. The constitution was 
an empty form, for the property qualification for the franchise w^as so high 
that there were only seventy -three qujuified voters in the country. The 
demesnes quarrel had done much to inflame the wrath of the people, for 
Duke William, with the help of his minister, a certain Herr Marschall von 
Bieberstein, had added the public lands, which brought in a revenue of two 
million gulden, to his private property. The peasantry were grievously op- 
pressed, and they rose e/i The duke was away, the citizens of Wies- 

baden, led by Advocate (Eeehtsanwalt) Hergenhahn, forced the authorities 
to open the armoury and allow them to arm themselves. They put forward 
the usual demands, and added that the public lands must be restored to the 
state. The peasants, realising that the opportunity had arrived for getting 
rid of their feudal burdens, came down from Westenwald into the town in 
armed bands. On the 4th nearly thirty thousand armed men were collected 
in Wiesbaden. It was evident that the military had no mind to meddle with 
them. The government made lavish promises, but could give no guarantee in 
the duke’s absence. The tension grew more severe, till at length the duke 
appeared and averted a catastrophe at the last possible moment by granting 
everything that was lequired of him. But the men of N^assaii had grown sus- 
picious, and demanded that they should pay no taxes until the duke had made 
all his promises good. That was grants too. The duke bore a specif 
grudge against the revolutionaries for having made him disgorge the public 
lands. The peasants were appeased, Hergenhahn, the “friend of the people,’* 
pacified the citizens. Every peasant was now free to cut wood and to shoot 
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game on his own fields, and the feudal dues were abolished. The peasants of 
Nassau then did what those of Swabia had done; they left the townsmen 
alone to ‘^come by their rights tJirem Sack’’) as best they could. The 
citizens, here as ever3rwhere, thought that lu winning political concessions they 
had won everything. 


Saxony and JSdnover 

In Saxony, which had at that time become the happy hunting-ground of 
liberal and radical factions, Leipsic was the first place to be affected by the 
agitation that followed on the news of the revolution in Pans and the various 
provinces of Germany. At the head of the democratic constitutionalist party 
there was Eobert Blum, a man who had worked his way up from the prole- 
tariat to the position of a well-to-do citizen and bookseller, and was famous 
far and wide as a demagogue. His influence with the masses had been shown 
as early as 1845, at the time of the notorious massacre in front of the H6tel 
de Prusse at Leipsic. 

"Biedermann, who represented the liberal bourgeoisie, and Arnold Eiige, 
then a red republican, were working in concert with him. Although social- 
istic demands were put forward in Saxony, yet for the moment all currents of 
political feeling coalesced, and it was resolved to present an address of the 
usual tenor to the king. As drawn up by Biedermann it read tamely ; Blum 
infused a little fire into it. The town commissioners (Stadtverordneten) ap- 
proved the address and forwarded it to the king. At nine o^clock of the 
evening of the 2nd of Marcli the answer came. An enormous and excited 
crowd, which relieved its feelings by singing the Marseillaise, had collected 
in and about the town hall. The excitement rose higher still when the king’s 
answer arrived. ^^The king, Biedermann said, speaking from the balcony 
of the town hall, ^^received us very kindly, listened to us with great emotion, 
frequently with tears, and gave us an answer written with his own hand, on 
the paper of which the traces of tears are plainly to be seen.^^ 

This was no doubt extremely touching. The king’s answer, however, was 
less so, for he flatly refused all demands, asserted that the town commission- 
ers of Leipsic had not the support of the people behind them, and simply rep- 
rimanded them for the step they had taken. The crowd was stung to fury, 
and first rushed to the residence of Deputy Brockhaus, where they serenaded 
him with cat-calls and broke his windows. Brockhaus turned aside the tide 
of popular indignation by calling for a cheer for the freedom of the press, 
and promised to vote against the reactionary ministers in future. Blum suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the tumultuous mob for the moment. The town commis- 
sioners resolved to send another deputation to Dresden. The dismissal of the 
censors was one of the popular demands, and these gentlemen themselves, 
becoming aware of the fact, were seized with terror and made a public decla- 
ration in which they, the censors, asserted that ^^the censorship would lead to 
the ruin of the state.” How long had these gentlemen, on their own showing, 
been labouring at the ^^rnin of the state”*? Truly the kaleidoscope of revo- 
lution reveals many comic pictures. 

The king would not yield ; he lamented that ^^a single commune ” had en- 
tered upon the course of petition” which did not become it; he w'ould tieat 
with no one save the estates of his kingdom, which he promised to convoke 
within the next two months. But the men of Leipsic, who had wrung free 
tobacco and a town guard from their government, and abolished the drawn 
swords of the police, were not to be so easily put off. They resolved to insist 
upon their demands and provide themselves with arms. If the king would 
not yield they would start en masse for Dresden. 
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The agitation rose high in all parts of the country 'W'hen the king refused 
addresses from six other towns and replied to a speech made by Scnwedler, 
Mayor of Meerane, with the words, have nothing more to say to you except 
farewell. The citizens of Leipsic mado arrangements for proceedings^ masse 
to the opening of tne diet it Dresden and It was evident that half of Saxony 
would join them. Thib seemed a serious matter even to the king, especially 
as Dresden itself was beginning to take part in the movement. There were 
tumults and street mobs m the capital, and at length the king made up his 
mind to give way The reactionary min- 
istiy was dismissed, and Saxony too had 
her March Ministers.” Braun and Ober- 
lander, two liberal deputies, received ap- 
pointments in the ministry, so likewise did 
Von der Pfordten, who promptly set to 
work to prepare the way for a new reac- 
tion. His appointment gave great offence, 
but the people consoled themselves when 
they found that the ministry had made the 
well-known popular demands a part of 
their programme. This did not prevent the 
after effects of the agitation from being felt 
in Saxony. The starving operatives of the 
Erzgebirge and various towns revolted. 

The castle of Waldeiiburg was burned down 
in April; the Sehonburg peasants were fu- 
rious that the heavy and oppressive dues 
they had to pay to the Bessessherrschaften 
(lor<B whose relative rights were deter- 
mined by a recessm) were not entirely abol- 
ished, and they therefore attacked the 
castle and burnt the title-deeds, setting the 
castle itself on fire during the process. It 
was natural that the movement should re- 
sult in such demonstrations where the need 
of the people was sorest, for neither op- 
pressed peasantry nor starving weavers 
could live upon the ^4deas” of liberalism, 
a German parliament, and freedom of the 
press. 

Hanover had not yet recovered from housetTower of Hatto ( 969 ), Scene 
her constitutional struggles and the sub- of the legend of the Archbishop 
version of her constitution de Iiaut en has Bingen on the Rhine 

when the fiood of the great movement 

rolled into the dominions of that absolutist monarch, Eng Ernest Augustus. 
On the 6th of March the popular demands were submitted to this sovei^eigu 
in his turn, and were simply refused by him, with the remark that popular 
representation in the German Coniederation was incompatible with the 
monarchical form of government. This brusque reply was intended to show 
that the king was inflexible. The agitation a^umed formidable proportions; 
the towns presented addresses ; there were disturbances and student demon- 
strations at Gottingen; and the king answered all petitions by declaring 
that the disturbances must be ascribed to foreign agitators. At length the 
disorder spread to the town of Hanover. Several thousand citizens sur- 
rounded the castle and sent in a deputation; a cabinet councillor, Munch- 
hausen by nsyme, appeared with the king^s answer. He could not get a heaar- 
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iBgat once, and shouted, ^^Are you going to yell or am I going to speak 
The citizens were enraged at the couilier’s tone and aristocratic arrogance ; 
they compelled him to address them as gentlemen/^ The answer he brought 
was unsatisfactory ; particularly as the king refused to concede the reform of 
tlie obnoxious police administration. The mob wreaked its fury on the houses 
of unpopular ministers and police ofScials and broke their window^s ; the same 
treatment was meted out to a court lady of anti-liberal views. The military, 
who were greeted with howls and hisses, were in no hurry to inteiiere. The 
tension continued to increase, till in the end Ernest Augustus gave way. He 
dismissed the ministry, allowed the people to bear arms, promised police re- 
form, and appointed Stuve of Osnabriick, who, a^ the defender of the consti- 
tution, enjoyed the confidence of the liberal party among the citizens, to be 
his March Minister. Count Bennigsen (son of the celebrated Eussian gen- 
eral of that name), who passed for a liberal, entered the ministry at the same 
time, together with some men of no particular political dye. Stuve played 
the unbeautiful rdle of all March Minis! ers,^^ and consequently the reaction 
was able to make as thorough a clearance of the gains of 1848 in Hanover 
as anywhere. 

The Frankfort Preliminary Parliament 

Meantime at Erankfort-on-the-Main about five hundred men from Germany 
had assembled (March 31st) and formed a Pieliminary Parliament (Votpar- 
lament ) ; the confederation diet gave its sanction. It wus resolved that a 
national assembly, proceeding from general free elections by the whole Ger- 
man people, should determine the future constitution of Germany. The pre- 
liminary parliament thereupon took east and west Prussia and Schleswig into 
the German Confederation, and the same was then to be done with Pgsen. 
The elections took place with the approV’al of the governments; on the 18th 
of May the German ISTational Assembly held its first sitting in the Paulskirche 
at Frankfort-on -the-Main. But discord had already broken out in the i‘ela- 
ti'ons between the governments and the governed. The former had ei^ery- 
where (except in Austria where all was still undecided) guaranteed the in 
part very tumultuous demands of the people ; Germany had thus won impor- 
tant victories; not only that such feudal burdens and special privileges as still 
subsisted had been overthrown, but freedom of the press, right of association, 
juries, and publicity of the administration of justice, and even the arming of 
the people, had been secured and liberal ministers accepted. But now arose 
many visionajdes who perverted and incited the people by republican teaching 
and communistic follies. This was especially the case on the Ehine, w^here 
the advanced democrats under Ilecker plotted a rising in Baden (12th of 
April), wdiich was indeed quickly suppressed, but called forth great bitterness 
between the moderates and democrats, and drove the former nearer than ever 
to the governments. In Berlin, also, the democracy destroyed unity ; it kept 
the people in perpetual excitement and also acquired great influence over the 
Prussian national assembly, which, chosen by direct elections and summoned 
by the government (the Camphausen ministry), met at Berlin on the 22nd of 
May. The people, full of vague desires, allowed themselves to be lured into 
making fresh disturbances, and on the 14th of June stormed the arsenal. 
Thus the tension increased to the ruin of the whole. 

Great enthusiasm for liberty and unity were exhibited throughout Ger- 
many ; there was universal jubilation over the victories of this young Spring 
of the l^ations^’ {Y olkerfruhling) \ but no one was clear about the means; 
men were undecided as to what they wanted ; and it was therefore not easy to 
come to an understanding. The parliamentary life of the Germans was so 
new, It had previously moved witWn such narrow limits, that it was entirely 
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Without a fixed programme or leaders equal to their task, Idl^erals, coustit^ 
tionalistSj republicans, absolutists, aristocrats, besides ultramontanists, Prus- 
sophiles, Austrians, all were jumbled together, engaged in mutual contention 
and blustering. 

This chaos of opinions found its expression in the German national assem- 
bly. Heinrich von Gagern presided; the parties were measured against each 
other; the moderates (liberals) had the adv^antage in numbers, the democrats 
the greater boldness. To the latter, liberty was more imj)ortant than unity ; 
they contrived that the fundamenM rights of the German people should be 
first considered; this led to a long war of words; valuable time was expended 
by the hundreds of long-winded speakers. Meanwhile the tottering govern- 
ments were able to strengthen themselves and so make the whole work of the 
assembly fruitless. But the need of a central power was only too keenly felt; 
and in consequence, on the 29th of June, 1848, by four hundred and thirty- 
six votes to one hundred and ten, the archduke John of Austria, a noble 
friend of the people, was chosen Eeichsveirweser (imperial vicar) ; he was to 
execute the decisions of the parliament, have the supreme command over all 
the German armies, and represent Germany abroad. The governments agreed 
and on the 12th of July the confederation diet laid its authority in the hanfe 
of the Eeichsverweser and dissolved itself. The Eeichsverweser chose a re- 
sponsible imperial ministry. But as in all this the princes had co-operated 
but little, so they were without a real inclination to support the new central 
power; and just the most important person, the king of Prussia, regarded 
the proceedings at Frankfort with great and indeed not unfounded mistrust. 
This led to a lamentable defeat of Germany abroad; to the disgrace in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 


THE ORUANISATIOl^ OE SCHLESWia-HOLSTEIX 

Since 1460 Schleswig-Holstein had been united both legally and nationally; 
it was a German country by custom, speech, and the inclinatiou of the inhab- 
itants; situated on the frontiers of the united German Fatherland, in it a 
keen sense of German nationality had been preserved. The ruler of the coun- 
try was at the same time king of Denmark ; but the two duchies had their own 
constitution. Kow in the northern part of Schleswig a Danish population 
was settled, and though it was continually losing ground to the more culti- 
vated and stronger German element, still it had this advantage, that Schleswig 
had not been received into the German Confederation with Holstein in 1815, 
but had been committed to the king of Denmark as a separate dueby. Thus 
the latter won the desired pretext forcibly to make this country Danish.^ 

Under Christian YIII of Denmark, who ascended the throne in 1839, the 
old conflict between the Germans and Danes which was suspended for a time 
again broke out. Tlie national feeling which had awakened throughout 
Europe also came to the fore here, and led to a sliarp antagonism between the 
Danes and Germans, who for long had been united under one government. 
The superiority to which the Danish element laid claim, the interference of 
the Danes in the affairs of the duchies, the violation which their rights and 
interests experienced, the endeavour to separate Schleswig from Holstein and 
to unite Schleswig with the kingdom, awakened aversion in German lands. 
But the Danes feared a separation of the duchies, especially of Schleswig; 
for the male line of the reigning house threatened to die out, and owing to 
the differences in the law of succession in the various lands a dissolution of 
the long-standing union was to be expected. Hence they thought it necessary 
to provide against such a consummation. “Denmark to the Eider/^ that is 
to say, the union of Schleswig with Denmark and its separation from Holstein^ 
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W3B the Mttti of the national party, which entered upon the struggle with passion 
and fanaticism. The new king, a man of high education and noble qualities, 
but without definiteness of aim and strength of character, seemed at first dis- 
posed to adopt a compromising and conciliatory attitude. The appointment 
of the prince of Augustenburg-Noer to the governorship and chief command, 
also the appointment of Count Eeventlow Cnminil, a patriotic and well- 
meaning but weak man, to the presidency of the chancery, caused satisfaction 
in the duchies. An improved organisation of the finances and provisions for 
welfare and education were also favourably received. But the maintenance 
of the union existing between Holstein as well as Schleswig with Denmark 
lay more at Christian VIII’s heart than anything else: without separating 
them from each other, he aimed at binding both more firmly to the kingdom. 
First of all he intended, by individual measures, to strengthen and extend 
the bonds of union. 

A new organisation of the army, which deprived the Schleswig-Holstein 
regiments of their old names and banners and removed some of them to Den- 
mark; the introduction of Danish cockades for the civil officials; the attempt 
to bring into use the Danish system of coinage and Danish coins, and to estab- 
lish branches of the Danish Bank in the country, all these deeply affected the 
existing conditions. The bank first estabhshed a branch at Plensburg, a 
thoroughly German town, but in which the commercial union with Denmark 
and Danish colonies called forih sympathy for union with the kingdom. 
Other plans were frustrated. The plan of a common ministry of worship 
and education with Denmark, the intention to form common committees from 
the provincial diets of the duchies and the kingdom after the model of an 
institution then introduced into Prussia, fell through because of the decided 
opposition of the estates. The question as to the official standing of the 
respective languages caused much agitation. The introduction of Danish as 
the official language of the courts of law in the northern part, in obedience to 
the king’s decree, caused anxiety, and the estates pronounced themselves 
against it. There were lively disputes as to the use of Danish in the proceed- 
ings of the diet, which the king sought to settle by compromise, Christian 
saw himself obliged to issue a declaration (December 14th, 1843) that he just 
as little thought of uniting Schleswig or part of it to the kingdom as of plac- 
ing it in a political union with Germany by joining the German Confederation 
—for which act individual voices clamoured; he promised to maintain the 
independence of the duchy and the union with Holstein: he certainly meant 
to add, under the Danish crown. 

THE PUBLIC LETTEH’’ (1846 AD) 

The agitation became all the more active as the succession question, which 
occupied the public mind more and more, and to which the government in 
the last days of Frederick VI had already turned its attention, came to the 
fore. A second marriage of the crown prince had also remained childless, 
and like the first had to be dissolved. Thus the possibility of a separation 
did not lie so far off. Then the matter was taken up in Denmaik and the 
proposal moved at the assembly of the estates of the islands: that the king 
should solemnly proclaim that the Danish monarchy, namely, the kingdom of 
Denmark and the duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, would be 
inseparably transmitted according to the provisions of the royal law, and that 
every attempt on the part of subjects to dissolve the union "existing between 
the various divisions of the states would be frustrated. This invasion of the 
rights of the duchies awakened intense indignation. The voice of the people 
expressed itself in numerous addresses to the Holstein estates simultaneously 
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assembled; they summed up the law of the land in the statement: the duchies 
of Sehleswig and Holstein are independent states, firmly united to one another 
and ruled in the male line. But the government shared the Danish view of 
the matter. A commission of high state officials was to investigate the ques- 
tion of succession. As a result of their work, the so-called Public Letter was 
published (July 8th, 1846), which announced: that the hereditary succession 
of the monarchy was equally valid in Denmark and in the duchies of Schles- 
wig and Lauenburg, but that with regard to individual parts of the duchy of 
Holstein circimistances prevailed which made a similar declaration impossi- 
ble; the king, therefore, promised to remedy these latter, so as to bring about 
the complete acknowledgment of the integrity of the whole Danish state. The 
communication of this decree to the Holstein estates was accompanied by the 
prohibition to make it the subject of remonstrance to the government. 

It was a one-sided decision, which by no means conformed to the law; 
neither did it agree, as became known later, with the results of the investiga- 
tion instituted by the commission ; and it was at the same time an insult to 
the rights of the estates. It was met by the most decided opposition. The 
agnates protested to the German Confederation. The prince of Augusten- 
burg, the duke of Glucksburg who was the head of the second branch of the 
legal line of succession, and many members of the Schleswig knighthood gave 
up the offices w-hich they held. In spite of the prohibition the Holstein 
estates issued an address, and when it was not accepted they laid the matter 
before the federal diet and dispersed; others, who were convoked in their 
place, did not appear or joined their predecessors. The people made known 
their consent to the acts of the estates in addresses and in the press. An ex- 
tinct from the findings of the commission issued in defence of the Public Let- 
ter, found complete refutation by nine professors of the Kiel university. 

GEEaiANT INVOLTEB IK THE SCHLESWIO-HOLSTEIK QUESTION 

The agitation resounded throughout Germany. Then for the first time did 
the Schleswig-Holstein affair appear in all its importance as a German ques- 
tion. In addresses, pamphlets, in the chambers, the rights of the duchies 
were espoused, and they were promised all necessary assistance for the pro- 
tection of the same : Germany took over the task of maintaining them invio- 
late and unrestricted. 

The confederation diet also did not escape the influence of public dpinion 
and the weightiness of the matter. It did not accomplish much, but more 
than usual. King Christian had declared that he had never thought of en- 
croaching upon the independence of the duchy of Holstein or on its constitu- 
tion, or on any other relation based on law and tradition, or to interfere with 
well-established rights of the agnates, and that he also wished to maintain the 
constitutional right of petition of the estates. Upon this the Federal Assem- 
bly announced (September 17th, 1846) that they saw themselves strengthened 
in their most confident expectations; that the king, by the final determination 
of the relations spoken of in the Public Letter, would observe the rights of 
one and all, especially those of the German Confederation, of the rightful 
agnates, and the legal representation of the country of Holstein; at the same 
time they reserved for themselves their constitutional competence. 

A declaration of the ambassador at the confederation diet acknowledged 
that Holstein and Schleswig had all public legal rights in common, and prom- 
ised to leave this union inviolate. A prodamation was issued by the king 
(September 18th) which was meant to be reassuring, inasmuch as it announced 
that his intention had not been to injure the rights of the duchies and to dis- 
solve their nnion. But at the same time the indissolubility of the Danish 
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moH^cliy was emphasised, the acknowledgment of which was the question at 
issue* The king held firmly to this; towards this end all his efforts were 
bent. Schleswig was also to serve as a means of holding Holstein. 

IS'egotiations for this purpose were taken up with the European powers, 
papers and pamphlets were prepared and circulated which sought to give a 
forced interpretation to the law, and as much as possible to prevent the spread- 
ing of the opposite views. The goal was to be reached by cajoling public 
opinion and curbing the opposition in the duchies. There were Germans who 
offered their services in aid of this scheme: Count Karl Moltke, who became 
president of the chancery in place of Eeventlow, and by devotion to the idea 
of royal absolutism disowned both his native country and his own past; and 
Sfcheel, a violent, ambitious nature, who, at the head of the Schleswig-Holstein 
government, sought to establish a rigid police regime. The federal laws 
against assemblies and unions, which formerly had not been promulgated in 
the country, were now put into effect. 

But the duchies did not cease their opposition. When the Schleswig assem- 
bly of the estates met October 1st, 1848, under the presidency of Wilhelm 
Beseler, they took the matter up: an address expounded the rights of the 
duchies; thi'ee petitions proposed the separation of the administration of the 
duchies from that of the kingdom, the introduction of a common constitution 
with Holstein — this being presented by the duke of Augustenburg — and the 
acceptance of Schleswig into the German Confederation. As the government 
refused to accept these petitions, the majority of the assembly dispersed. 

Then the knights, chiefly led by the prior of the convent of Preetz, Count 
Fritz Eeventlow, raised their voices, demanding that the rights of the land 
should be established in a constitutional document and provided with the 
requisite guarantees (January 19th, 1847). 

All organs of the land had spoken. Tendencies and parties which other- 
wise went different ways were united here. Even men of more democratic 
tendencies, who laid greater stress on Holstein ^s connection with Germany 
than on the former union with Schleswig, the so-called Kew Holsteiners under 
the leadership of Th. Olshausen, joined in the movement. The approach of 
a crisis was felt and preparations were made to meet it. 

A more active life had awakened in Germany: an endeavour for greater 
unity prevailed among the people. In Holstein and Schleswig it was recog- 
nised that they must join this general movement, and thereby find a support 
for their special rights. 

The king, however, thought to give his aspirations a new foundation. 
A common constitution for the kingdom and the duchies was planned; by 
granting constitutional rights, such as had been widely and actively demanded 
in Denmark since his accession, a new union was to be assured, which was to 
supersede the personal union hitherto prevailing. Christian VIII was occu- 
pied with these plans when death suddenly overtook him, January 20th, 1848. 

FBEDERIGK VH AND TBM FldHT FOB SCHLESWIG- 

As the last of the male line of Frederick HI, who by the royal decree 
separated the succession in Denmark from that in Schleswig-Holstein, Freder- 
ick VII became ruler. By his ways of thinking and habits he belonged more 
exclusively than any other of his race to the Danish people, and therefore 
looked as a stranger upon his German lands, whose rights he encroached upon 
heavily, violating their national feeling and so increasing the inner antago- 
E:sm that the outer separation, which the course of history brought along, be- 
all the more unavoidable. 

%ikJOd-natured but uneducated, without a sense for justice or morals, de- 
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pendent on a woman of low birth to whom be was morganatieally married, the 
Mng soon became a mere tool in the hands of the parties, incapable of resist- 
ing the demands of the Danish national pride and passionate infatuation. He 
began by proclaiming (January 28th, 1848) the constitution which his father 
had planned and which was to unite Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark under 
forms which promised a certain equalisation of right, but which nevertheless 
assured superiority to the Danes. It satisfied no one. If in the duchies they 
decided on entering into a preparatory dehbemtion of the same, it was only 
in order to fight the whole scheme and to demand the right of an independent 
constitution. 

At this moment the great convulsion took place in France which shook all 
Europe : the ancient order of the states wavered and in a fierce onslaught a 
new one was trying to establish itself. Long-felt wants, justified and neces- 
sary demands, but also extravagant theories and revolutionary passions, as- 
serted themselves. 

Schleswig-Holstein was the most strongly affected. Whilst endeavouring 
to protect the ancient right and union with Germany,* a fresh and more heavy 
attack had to be resisted. It was not possible to persevere in the peaceful 
attitude that had been maintained until now. But although driven to the em- 
ployment of force, the law was adhered to, order was maintained, and every 
outbreak of unbridled passion was checked. Whilst the national party in 
Copenhagen urged a union of Schleswig with Denmark and its separation 
from Holstein, a meeting of the members of the Schleswig-Holstein estates, 
which assembled in Eendsburg (March 18th), proposed the union of the 
estates of both duchies, the admission of Schleswig into the German Confed- 
eration, and the granting of free rights such as were demanded and granted 
everywhere. Before the deputation which had to convey these desires had 
reached Copenhagen and gained an audience of Frederick VH, the latter was 
induced by a popular movement to dismiss the ministry and to call to his 
counsel the leaders of the party who demanded the annexation of Schleswig 
(March 21st). He then declared himself willing to grant Holstein a free con- 
stitution, to support the endeavours for a German parliament, but on the other 
hand to consolidate the inseparable union of Schleswig with Denmark by a 
common and free constitution (March 24th). The ancient rights were thereby 
abolished, the union of Schleswig and Holstein destroyed, the foundation on 
which the dominion of the king in the duchies rested undermined. This 
was to be carried out by the force of arms. 

The duchies had to concert measures against this, and they did not hesitate 
to do so. In Kiel, the most influential men of the land united themselves, 
the prince of Koer, Count Eeventlow-Preetz, Wilhelm Beseler. A provisional 
government was formed (March 23rd-24th), which also included Schmidt in 
Kiel, Bremer in Flensburg, and later Olshausen, who was absent as member 
of the deputation, ^^for the maintenance of the rights of the land and of the 
hereditary duke the latter, as being in the hands of a Danish party, was 
considered not to have been free in his resolutions. The whole land joined 
in, even officials — ^those in Copenhagen gave up their posts — ^and the military, 
in so far as they belonged to the duchies by birth. Eendsburg was taken pos- 
session of by the prince, who became commander-in-chief (March 24th). 


SCHLESWia-HOLSTEIW WAES (1848-1850 A B.; 

Soon the fight broke out. The Danes marched into Schleswig, occupied 
Alsen, and advanced into the mainland. The duchies opposed to them all 
the fighting men that conld be assembled m haste. But insufficient armament 
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and defective leadership resulted in a defeat at Ban (April 9tli) ; almost all 
Schleswig fell into the hands of the Danes. 

The sole dependence of the duchies w^as now the protection of Germany* 
The king of Prussia, to whom the duke of Augustenbui’g applied for aid, 
pronounced himself decisively in favour of their rights (March 24th). The 
preliminary parliament declared itseK in favour of the entry of Schleswig 
into the German Confederation. The contederation diet decided to protect 
the rights of Holstein to unite with Schleswig and acknowledged the provi- 
sional government (Apiil 4th, 12th). Prussian troops under Bonin invaded 
Holstein, followed by the tenth federal corps under Halkett. Wrangel took 
over the command with the order to clear Schleswig of the Danes. 

The Dannevirke was taken by storm (April 23rd), but the Danish army 
was not pursued ; the mainland was taken, but Alsen left in the hands of the 
enemy; then Jutland also was occupied, and contributions laid upon it as com- 
pensation for captured German vessels ; but it W'as soon evacuated ; even the 
north of Schleswig had to be given up, as the Danes from Alsen threatened 
the Germans in Sundewitt. At iN'iibel the latter had to retire from the field 
with losses (May 28th), and a fresh attack brought no success (June 5th). 
In the beginning the force at hand was not energetically turned to account, 
but now it no longer sufficed, and the necessary reinforcements were slow in 
arriving. 

In the land itself everyone was full of devotion and willing to make sac- 
rifices; firm and lesolved, the people were united in the chief cause, but w^ere 
cheeked thiough manifold considerations, and not sufficiently eneigetic. The 
task they had set themselves was most difficult to j^erform : that oi protecting 
the ancient rights by force of arms against a sovereign who was still recog- 
nised by them as their lawful lord, and of union with the powers of Germany, 
who were themselves in the midst of a process of reorganisation. The relation 
of the volunteers to the regular troops, of the natives to the strangers, caused 
much embarrassment. Political antagonisms arose in the ancient estates, 
which were united in one assembly, and especially in a provincial assembly 
convened on the basis of a general election; a now organisation of internal 
conditions wa‘s discussed. In Schleswig itself, which was the chief bone of 
contention, certain Danish influences made themselves felt. The govern- 
ment was urging forward the admission into the German Confederation, but 
to this some of the people were still disinclined, and it was opposed by the 
European powers. 

The latter showed themselves favourable to Denmark, fearing an increase 
of German influence. England recommended division of Schleswig in accord- 
ance with the nationality of the population, but this met with opposition in 
the land. Germany had given only insufficient help ; Austria did not favour 
the cause of the duchies. In Prussia the disturbance of commerce caused by 
the ascendency of Denmark at sea was soon severely felt ; there they also feared 
a conflict with foreign powers, and complained of being obliged to bear the 
burden alone, and of the attitude of the rest of Germany. In Frankfort deci- 
sion and strength were wanting. 

The Trme of Malmo 

Political and diplomatic influences paralysed the military measures. Nego- 
tiations concerning a settlement of the dispute were first undertaken in Lon- 
don through the mediation of England, and then in Malmo through that of 
Sweden. Prussia was moved to accept the terms of an armistice (July 8th) 
which were so unfavourable and to a high degree even discreditable, and met 
with such general opposition that they were not carried out; fresh negotia- 
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tions at Bellertie, near Kolding, led to no result, although the provisional gov- 
ernment, from which Olshausen then withdrew, made important concessions. 
Taken up again at Malmo by Prussia, in the name of the authority of the na- 
tional assembly at Frankfort, they led to a settlement which did not fuMl the 
conditions of the Frankfort ministry and threatened the duchies with great 
disadvantages, but which nevertheless the former resolved to sanction. The 
people of the duchies, however, rose up against it, and by its firm attitude the 
provincial assembly supported the popular sentiment: a new constitution, 
which insured the rights of the land, was adopted and promulgated (Septem- 
ber 15th). The Frankfort national assembly had also from the first declared 
itself against the fulfilment of the terms of this treaty. But as some of the 
most unfavourable provisions had been removed, it gave its consent after a 
severe struggle and vnth certain reservations (September 16th). Another 
decision in this case might have altered many things; but it would have been 
favoura<ble only if it had been unanimous and if it had been adopted in agree- 
ment with the central authority. As it was, it led to a fight and a victory 
against the revolution at home, but also to dependency and impotency abroad. 
Even in the duchies the matter became endurable. The new government, 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of the armistice, fell to patriotic 
men (October 22nd). The new constitution and the newly decreed laws were 
acknowledged ; the command of the army was taken over, in the place of the 
retired prince von jtsToer, by the Prussian general Bonin, who worked with 
success for its further Improvement. On the other hand Frederick VII soon 
refused to acknowledge the new government, and the stipulated evacuation of 
Alsen by the Danes (fid not take place. Only an actual suspension of hostili- 
ties ensued. 

Meanwhile negotiations for peace were in progress. The duchies desired 
independence and a firm union. In Denmark all stress was laid on the sepa- 
ration of Schleswig from Holstein: only a so-called independence of Schleswig 
was to be granted, Prussia, and for a time also the Frankfort authorities, 
agreed to this ; but they could not come to terms over the modus operandL 

Denmark gave notice of a discontinuance of the armistice. When it ex- 
pired a governorship, composed of Count Eeventlow and Beseler and estab- 
lished by the Frankfort authorities, took over the management of the affairs 
of the country (1849, March 26th). The war was reopened by the brilliant 
fight of Bekernforde against Danish men of war (April 5th), the storming of 
the Dtippel Heights by the imperial troops (April 13th), and a victory of the 
Schleswig-Holstein troops under Bonin at Holding (April 23rd). After some 
delay, the army composed of troops from various German states entered Jut- 
land under the Prussian general, Yon Prittwitz. After a new victory at 
Gudso (May 7th), Bonin undertook the siege of Fredericia. But the chief 
command was deficient in strength and earnestness: and the war was carried 
on, as it were, only in seeming. Peace was desired in Prussia and negotia- 
tions were pursued to this end. Both the national assembly and the imperial 
government went to destruction in the vain endeavour to obtain unity in Ger- 
many. A reaction against the agitations of the previous year made itself felt^ 
which also exercised its influence over the cause of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The army of the duchies, deserted by Prittwitz, was beaten, in spite of the 
bravest defence, in a sortie of the Danes from Fredericia (July 6th). Imme- 
diately thereafter Prussia concluded an armistice^ (July 18th), which limited 
the governorship to Holstein and subjected Schleswig to the authority of a 
Danish-Prussian Commission and to the occupation of the greater northern 
half by Swedes and Norwegians and of the southern by Prussia. 

With the consent of the German member there now began despotic gov- 
ernment for the carrying through of Danish views; officials and ministers of 
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religion were dismissed, persecutions ordained, and steps taken in favonr of 
-the Danish language. But the German population powerfully resisted this; 
in one part of theJand they were able to check all the aims of the administra- 
tion. The peace negotiations led to no agreement concerning the situation at 
Schleswig, which Denmark sought to hold in a strong political union. An 
understanding sought by the duchies met with as little success now as in the 
previous case. Therefore Prussia decided to conclude peace for herselt and 
Germany, but it was without decided purport and satisfied none, July 2nd, 
1850. The majority of the German states mtered into it; but there was no 
acknowledged supreme authority which could confirm it and it had no binding 
force for the duchies. 

The duchies now undertook the fight single-handed. In the place of Bonin, 
who would not give up the Prussian service, Willisen became commander-in- 
chief. A considerable number of officers, who had occupied the higher posi- 
tions in the army, left with the former. Their departure, for which only in- 
sufficient substitution could be found, and a new organisation attempted by 
Willisen, combined with all sorts of evils to weaken the otherwise well- 
equipped army of about thirty’* thousand men. 

SOHLESWIG-HOLSTEra STJBDUEB BY BENMABK (1850 A D,) 

When it invaded Schleswig, a decisive battle was fought at Idstedt (July 
26th). After a hot fight the troops, w^ho w^ere victorious on the right wing 
and unbroken in the other divisions, were compelled to retire and leave almost 
all of Schleswig to the enemy : the want of confidence and the lack of a general 
control turned an almost certain victory into a fatal defeat. 

After a considerable reinforcement of the army, which took place too late, 
efforts were made in vain to regain what had been lost by an attack on Mis- 
sui^de (September 12th) and by an attempt to storm the strongly fortified 
Friedrichstadt (October 4th). Here also the leadership proved itself inade- 
quate. A further advance of the Danes was alone prevented. 

They did not conquer Schleswig-Holstein. Germany, which Lad first re- 
linquished it, now demanded and compelled its subjection. The confederation 
diet, re-established by Austria and in which Frederick VII’s ambassador par- 
ticipated for Holstein-Lauenburg, demanded the suspension of the war (Octo- 
ber 25tb) ; Prussia, which for a time had held back and thus caused a delay, 
submitted to the Austrian policy at the conference at Olmutz. The conclu- 
sion of the business was left to the two great states. Their ambassadors de- 
manded subjection January, 1851 ; for the first time in many years Austrian 
troops advanced to the north to execute this order. 

Eesistance seemed impossible. The leaders of the army — ^Yonder Horst 
had taken Willisen’s place — declared themselves against it; likewise the ma- 
jority of the assembly: Beseler left the governorship, which placed the rights 
of the country under the protection of the German Confederation and soon 
made way for another government in Holstein, in the name of Frederick VII 
and the German Confederation (February 1st). 

The constitution was annulled ; almost everything which the late agitation 
had created was destroyed, the army was (Bsbanded, and the officers were dis- 
missed. A so-called amnesty made numerous exceptions: the governors ap- 
pointed by the imperial authorities and the members of the house of Augus- 
teiiburg had to leave the country; others were deprived of their offices. The 
representatives of the confederation promised the restoration on the old legal 
relations; but nothing was done in that direction. 

In Schleswig an exclusively Danish government under Tillisch ruled, 
which violated and destroyed the rights and interests of the coiuatry. Every 
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tmion with Holstein, even the comiEOii high court of appeal, was put an end 
a customs boundary was established along the Eider; the Danish language w:^ 
forced on the churches and schools in the towns of Hadersleben, Tondem, 
Apenrade, Sonderburg, and upwards of thirty parishes, for the greater part 
quite German districts (language rescripts 1851, February 7th and 8th, March 
4th) ; Danish clergy and teachers were appointed; everything German, in a 
word, was persecuted. 

Wheu the proposals of the Danish government concerning the new oigan- 
isation of the relations of the duchies to the kingdom had been sanctioned by 
the great German powers, the government of Holstein was given over to the 
minister of Frederick II (February 18th, 1852). At the same time all the 
costly war materials of the army, together with the vessels which the country 
had procured for its protection, were delivered up and brought to Denmark aj^ 
the spoils of victory. 

A commission for the establishment of the frontier between Schl^wig and 
Holstein, which had become doubtful owing to the fact that for a long timb 
past there had been only one Schleswig-Holstein, remained without result: 
here, also, the Danish claims were not opposed. » 

Thus ended the struggle against Denmark, in the saddest and most inglo- 
rious manner. That which the duchies had undertaken in conjunction with 
Germany was pronounced an unjustifiable rebellion, for which the country and 
individuals were to suffer. The union of Holstein with Schleswig, the protec- 
tion of which had been undertaken, was severed, and the way was cleared for 
a union of both with Denmark into one state 


THE ATTEliOPT TO FORM A OEHTEALISEB DANISH STATE 

Christian Villas desire was to bind Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark 
under one constitution: this plan had been taken up in the last negotiations, 
and was received favourably by the European powers ; even Germany yielded, 
although it little answered to the ancient ^ rights of the duchies. It was not 
even insisted that Schleswig and Holstein should remain united as of old,‘ and 
thus join the kingdom: it was only a question of the autonomy of the individ- 
ual duchies, including Lauenburg. By this the annexation of Schleswig to 
Denmark was to be prevented. But though the name was given up, the cause 
was not relinquished. A close political union was urged In the negotiations. 
Proposals were made which were placed before a meeting of notables at Flens- 
bnrg (May, 1851) ; but as they did not come to an agreement, the affair 
with no success. In Denmaik there was a change of ministry, which for a 
time removed the party of the Eider-Danes and brought men who represented* 
the idea of a centralised Danish state, Orstedt and Bluhme, to the governmentf ^ 
Karl Moltke entered for Schleswig, Eeventlow-Criminil, the brother of the 
former president, for Holstein (July 31st, October 16th, 1851). 

Some of the former demands were given np and an agreement thus brought 
about with the German powers. Bnt the separation of Schleswig from Hol- 
stein in all political affairs was carried through; the union with Denmark, 
which until now had been based on the possession of a common ruler (per- 
sonal nnion) became a lasting political union (real union). To this change 
two niembers of the Schleswig-Holstein knighthood extended a helping hand; 
they denied the rights of which they were sure, the home to which they be- 
longed. 

On the ground of arrangements agreed upon with Austria and Prussia, 
Frederick VTI issued a proclamation concerning the future organisation of the 
monarchy (January 38th, 1852). The army, the finances, and the foreign 
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BiSmm of tlie ducMes were to be regelated in common with those of Denmark, 
and to these ends there were to be common ministers, a common state conneil, 
a common constitution, and a common customs system ; in other affairs Schles- 
wig and Holstein, as well as Lauenburg, were each to be governed indepen- 
dently. Schleswig and the two duchies in the German Coiffederation were to 
receive special ministers, Schleswig and Holstein, special estate representa- 
tions with the right of assent; only non-political institutions, such as the uni- 
versity, knighthood, the canal, jails, and other matters of subordinate impor- 
tance, were in future to be common to the two duchies. In Schleswig the 
equal rights of the German and Danish nationalities were promised, also an 
extension of the amnesty. 

With this, the German powers considered their task accomplished. Con- 
sent was also given by the confederation diet (July 29th) ; some of the individ- 
ual governments gave cheirs with expressions of regret that the rights of the 
duchies had not been better protected ; only a few of the smaller ones refused 
to give their adhesion. 

In reality che rights of the duchies were not protected but destroyed 
when these provisions were executed. The new organisation was to be sealed 
by a community of the law of succession to the throne. The succession ques- 
tion had had an essential share in the antagonisms and dissensions of the last 
years; without its settlement no peace seemed possible. In Denmark the ab- 
solute validity of the old law of succession had been repealed, but the right of 
succession of women, which it fixed# was maintained. The constitution which 
the duchies gave themselves adhered to the succession of the male line accord- 
ing to the law of primogeniture. This was an essential support for their inde- 
pendence. If Denmark and the duchies were to be politically united, this, 
above aU, had to be done away with.’- 


BEAOTIOJSr AGAINST DEMOCBACT (1848 A.D ) 

As mentioned above, the terms of the truce of Malmo by which the Schles- 
wig-Holstein war was suspended in August, 1848, had been agreed to by the 
Frankfort assembly only after a severe struggle. Violent disputes took place 
between the moderates and the democrats, and two conservative deputies, the 
brave Prussian general, Von Auerswald, and Prince Lichnowsky, were torn to 
pieces by the mob (September 18th). This crime still further roused the 
indignation of the governments against the popular movement, especially 
since in Baden, also, the foundations of all order seemed to be shaken by the 
republican insurrectionary troops under Struve’s leadership, and in Vienna, 
by the insurrection of the 6th of October. Both these attempts of the demo- 
cratic party were choked; though the victory in Vienna was won only after a 
hard struggle. 

Prussia was endangered by no conflicts between contending nationalities, 
such as those which Austria had to face. For here the vast majority of the 
inhabitants were Germans ; only a small section was Polish. The Poles, dwell- 
ing for the most part in the south-east portion of the grand duchy of Posen, 
also rose in April, 1848, urged on by their nobility; but the revolt was easily 
suppressed (May), and in spite of much agitation on the part of the nobles 
their efforts against Prussia became daily more hopeless; because the Ger- 
man settlements irresistibly advanced eastward ; because the Poles were only 
conquered by civilisation; and because the Prussian government acted in 
strict accordance with the laws, exercised justice towards all, oppressed no 
man. 

More serious convulsions seemed to threaten the Prussian state through the 
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democracy, and the king therefore determined to put an end to its baneful in- 
fluence. He dismissed the liberal but too yielding noardstry, and appointed 
an energetic one under the presidency of the count of Brandenburg (Novem- 
ber 9th). The reactionary minister, Manteuffel, soon became its real head and 
began Ms long career of retrogression. The first blow agamst the Prussian 
national assembly was struck by the removal of the latter to Brandenburg | 
a portion of it did, indeed, oppose tMs measure and declared for a refusal of 
the taxes, but royalty had far stronger roots in the people than the democracy 
wMch was working for tMs resolution in the national assembly. It therefore 
received scant respect and the national assembly was dissolved by the govern- 
ment (5th of December I. 

THE KIN(3r OF PETJSSIA ELECTED EMPEEOR OF <1849 AD.) 

The re-establishment of the Prussian monarchy, in itself a piece of good 
fortune, was well calculated to strengthen the moderate party in the Gemp^ 
national assembly. The greatest obstacle to German unity had been, and silll 
was, the existence of the imperial Austrian state, for, composed as it was of 
various nationalities, its acceptance into a German federal state, wMch was 
now the solution advocated by all well-disposed persons, could not possibly be 
effected — and yet many persisted in the idea, especially amongst the south. 
Germans (‘^the party of great Germany ^0* the decided refusal of the 

Austrian government to allow itself to 1^ amalgamated with Germany or te 
recognise the superiority of any sort of German central power enlightened 
many as to Germany’s true relation to the mixed kingdom, which is by nature 
so essentially un-German. The only tMng possible was to unify Germany, 
without Austria, and to place Prussia at her head. But tbis plan, wMch was 
advocated by Gagern, was combated by the ultramontanes, Austrians, and 
other enemies of Prussia, and by all adherents of the system of many states 
and the old separate existence, quite as much as by the democrats, who dread- 
ed a strong monarchy. In order to preserve the votes of these opponent!^ 
the moderate party conceded them a great influence in the drawing up of 
the German constitution; so it came 'about that the “fundamental rights 
{Qrundrechte) wMch were published by the national assembly at Frankfort on 
the 27th of December, 1848, contained many democratic elements. After a 
long struggle the “imperial party ” finally conquered. On the 28th of March, 
1849, the German national assem,bly elected the king of Prussia hereditary 
emperor of Germany. The imperial constitution had been prepared the day 
before, and it was now signed by the ministry of the empire and the national 
assembly. According to it the individual states of Germany were to remain 
as they were, but a portion of their political greatness was to be surrendered 
to the imperial power; the emperor was to govern by means of a responsible 
ministry, to have the right to decide on questions of war and peace, to have 
the whole military forces at his disposal, to represent the country abroad. He 
had the greater part of the executive power: the legislative power was to be 
exercised by the imperial diet (Eeichstag), which was to consist of. a state house 
(Staatenhaus) composed of representatives of the princes and parliamentary 
bodies {Yollcvertretungen) of the individual states, and a house of commons 
(VolJcsJiaus), delegated through the medium of direct elections by the whole 
German people, according to a universal suffrage. An imperial supreme 
court of justice was to determine the di)§putfes of the different states. These 
were the main provisions. 

The fate of Germany now lay in the hands of Frederick William IV, and 
the world waited with anxiety ’to learn whether he would accept the German 
imperial crown. ^ ^ 
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- ®ie deputation of the national assembly, which had been commissioned to 
convey to the king of Prussia the news of his election as German emperor, 
travelled slowly, so as to give the king time for mature consideration. On the 
Snd cf April it reached Berlin. 

On the same day the two chambers voted an address to the king, wherein 
they requested him to assume the guidance of the destinies of the Fatherland 
in accordance with his election ; but they also referred to existing difficulties. 
On the 3rd of April the king received the deputation, which entered full of 
expectation, rather anxious than joyful. The king stated that he recognised 
in the vote of the German national assembly the voice of the representatives 
of the German nation; this call was bestowing upon him an honour which he 
well knew how to value ; and he added that he thanked them for the trust 
shown. ^^Biit,^^ he proceeded, would not justify your confidence ; I would 
not respond to the ideas of the German nation ; I would not establish the unity 
of Germany were I to intend, in violation of sacred rights and my former 
most distinct and solemn assurances, without the consent of the crowned 
heads, princes, and free towns of Germany, to take a resolution which will 
be of the greatest consequence to them, and to the German races governed 
by them. It will, therefore, become a duty for the separate German states 
to consider in a joint conference, whether the constitution is to the advantage 
of the individual states, as well as of the whole nation; if the rights accorded 
me will enable me to guide with a strong hand the destiny of the great German 
Fatherland and to realise the hopes of its peoples in the way in which such 
an office requires me to do. Nevertheless, Germany may rely on one thing, 
and let this, gentlemen, be known in every subdivision thereof: if the Prussian 
shield and sword are needed against enemies at home or abroad, I shall not 
he wanting, even though not summoned. Full of confidence, I shall then 
%alk in the way of my house and my people, the way of German honour and 
fidelity/' 

» This declaration was a painful disappointment to the Frankfort deputa- 
tion ; though they had been prepared for reservations and objections, they had 
not expected that the king would so completely deny the right of the national 
assembly to formulate the German cohstitution without the princes. But to 
one member of the deputation this refusal did not come unexpectedly. E. M. 
Arndt had written to the king, reminding him of his assurance of the 21st of 
March, 1848, and appealed to the fact that he had declared himself in favour 
of a real, strong German Confederation in place of the former dishonest and 
weakly league of states, and that he was pledged to stake all his power and 
the strength of his people to establish the strength and power of Germany. 
The only means to save the honour and glory of Germany were this kingly 
assurance and the firm knitting of the bond which should make Prussia and 
Germany one. Only if the king of Prussia would put himself at its head as 
the support and saviour of Germany was it possible to meet and overcome the 
cunning wiles of Austria, which had squandered and wasted the honour and 
power of Germany for the last three hundred years and was now again trying 
to take it in tow. Thus, also, could be avoided the red republic, which 
seemed unavoidable under a directory. Like one of the prophets of old, he 
conjured the king and represented the acceptance of the charge offered to him 
by the national assembly as a sacred duty. In a document dated March 
18th, which we reproduce in the main points, the king, fully recognising in 
what spirit Arndt had spoken to him, thus replied: ^^The great assembly 
which styles itself the Assembly of the German Empire or National Assem- 
bly, and in which there are men who belong to the best in the great Father- 
land, has no crown to give nor to offer. It has to draw up a constitution and 
then to open negotiations with all rulers and towns of Germany which are ree- 
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oguised throughout Europe. Where is the commission which entitles these 
men to set a king or an emperor above the authorities to whom they have 
sworn allegiance? Where is the council of the kings and princes of Germany 
which, according to a tradition a thousand years old, elects a king for the holy 
empire and submits its choice to the nation for confirmation 1 Your assembly 
has ever opposed the formation of this council, the representation of the Ger- 
man authorities in the new centre of the nation. This is an immense fault — 
one may call it a sin ; the consequences of this sin are now being felt ; every 
man at Frankfort, even those for whom cause and efiect are not clear, feels at 
this moment that even with so much merit, so much labour, and motives so 
pure in part, he is labouring at an absolutely impossible task. Do you believe 
that heart-rending scenes, words, and decrees of the parliament may render 
possible what in itself is impossible! 

^^But let us suppose, my dear Arndt, that the sin had not been committed, 
or that it were remedied, and the real and unanimous council of princes and 
of the nation were to hold an election in the old town where kings were cho- 
sen, and to offer me the old, true, lawful, thousand-year-old crown of the Ger- 
man nation — then it were possible to consider whether to refuse or accept — 
but I would reply as a man must reply when the greatest honour the world 
holds is offered to him. But alas! matters do not stand thus. To a message 
such as I am threatened with from Frankfort silence alone becomes me. I 
dare not and shall not reply, so as not to insult men whom I honour and love, 
and upon whom I look with pride, yea, with gratitude— for consider, what is it 
that would be offered to me! Was the fruit of the horrible labour of the year 
1848 a crown! The thing of which we speak does not bear the sign of the 
holy cross, does not press the seal ' by the grace of God ^ upon the head — ^it is 
no crown. This is the iron collar of servitude by which the son of more than 
twenty-four rulers, electors, and kings, the head of sixteen million people, the 
master of the most faithful and bravest army in the world, would be made a 
serf of the revolution. Far be it from me! And, moreover, the price of the 
jewel would be the breaking of my promise given to the [Prussian] diet on the 
23th of February, ^ to try conjointly with all German princes to bring about 
an understanding with the German national assembly as to the future constitu- 
tion of the great Fatherland. ’ I am not one to break this, or any other pledge. 
It almost seems to me, my dear Arndt, as if you were labouring under a mis- 
taken idea, which, however, you share with many others; as if you only saw a 
revolution to contend with in the so-called red democracy and the commnniste 
— that would be a great mistake. For those creatures of hell and death can 
operate only on the moving soil of the revolution. The revolution is the abo- 
lition of the divine order of things, the contempt for and abrogation of 
true order; it lives and breathes its breath of death as long as the low is high 
and the high is low. Therefore, as long as the German authorities have no 
place in the centre at Frankfort and do not sit at the head of the council, 
whose task it is to give a future to Germany — ^just so long this centre stands 
under the reflector of the tide of the revolution and follows the same course — 
it has nothing to offer which clean hands can touch. As a German and as a 
German prince, whose yes is a yes full and true, whose no is a cautious no, I 
give my hand to nothing which might debase my noble Fatherland and deliver 
it to the just scorn of its neighbours and the condemnation of universal his- 
tory ; I accept nothing which is unworthy of the duties laid on me at my birth 
or which might ever be in opposition to them.^^ 

After this declaration nobody could have expected from the king au 
affirmative reply to the message of the imperial delegation. Ajndt, however, 
was not permitted to tell his colleagues anything either about his inquiry or 
about the letter from the king, who had laid it upon him as a duty to keep the 
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matter strictly private. Only after tlie death of both was the correspondence 
publi^ed. Besides, it may be surmised that Arndt, even after this, had not 
quite given up the hope that the king would agree, though upon conditions. 
It was rumoured in Berlin at the time that the king had hesitated and was even 
disposed to accept, but that on the preceding day at a hunting party, in which 
the Austrian ambassador Baron von Prokesch had taken part, he had been dis- 
suaded from doing so by the latter. To judge from the above letter, this is 
more than improbable.^ 

TJTTEE PAILTJEE OP THE ASSEMBLY 

Thus the hopes of the national assembly were frustrated; its support in 
public opinion crumbled to nothing. Twen^-eight German governments did 
indeed declare their consent to the imperial constitution ; but the rest, and 
they were the kingdoms (with Austria), refused it and recalled their deputies. 
Most of the other moderates also withdrew, and the democratic residue of the 
assembly, which was still willing to deliberate in Stuttgart (as the ^^rump par- 
liament^^), was there dissolved by the government (June 18th, 1849). Such 
was the lamentable end of the great German assembly which was to have 
brought about the renascence of Germany. 

Meantime, popular revolts had taken place in various quarters with the 
object of bending the governments under the rule of the Frankfort parliament 
in spite of all that had occurred. The first was in Saxony. Here on the 3rd 
of Slay the democratic party rose in Dresden and won possession of the 
greater part of the town ; the king fied and appealed to Prussia for aid. The 
Prussian troops defeated the fighters of the barricades (6th-9th of May), 
though after an obstinate struggle, and restored order. More dangerous w^ere 
the rebellions in the Palatinate and Baden. In the former, the democratic 
insurrectionary troops occupied almost the whole country, in the latter the 
soldiers themselves went over to the people. The grand duke fled and the 
democrats of Baden elected a provisional government. King Maximilian of 
Bavaria, successor of Ludwig, who had abdicated on the 21st of March, 1848, 
and the grand duke of Baden turned to the king of Prussia for help ; in June 
the Prussian troops under the prince of Prussia marched up and quickly sub- 
dued the rebellious countries. 

PRUSSIA ATTEMPTS TO ASSERT HER HEGEMONY 

Prussia now took in hand the ordering of German affairs generally; 
Frederick William declared that he would take up the work of constitution- 
making and unification which had been begun in Frankfort, and in union 
with the other princes would bring it to a satisfactory issue. He aimed at 
ereqting a German federal state under Prussian leadership and with a common 
parliament, and Hanover and Saxony supported him. Thus arose the ^dalli- 
ance of the three kings {I)reiJcdmgsbundnis) of the 26th of May; the other 
states also joined in this union, with the exception, however, of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg, and it was against their opposition and Austria’s hostile attitude 
that the enterprise suffered shipwreck. For Frederick William, with complete 
frankness, laid before the princes the choice whether they would stand by him 
or not, and as the kings saw that Austria was again recovering her power, 
they went over to her camp. They were unwilling to resign their sovereignty. 
Austria had meantime arrived at a position in which she was prepared to give 
strong support to all the open and secret enemies of Prussia. She had sub- 
dued all the revolted nationalities and was powerful enough to win back her 
lost influence in German affairs also. When Prussia and her adherents (espe- 
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cially the lesser states) set to work in earnest to realise the idea of a federal 
state and convoked a German imperial diet at Erfurt, the emperor of Austria 
protested, and so far prevailed with the king of Prussia that the latter agreed 
to a provisional confederation government in which the two states were to 
have an equal share. The Eeichsverweser, Archduke John, then formally 
resigned his power to this government. Austria now offered a menacing pro- 
test against the Erfurt imperial diet which met on the 20th of April, 1850. 
Finally, in conjunction with the kings of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony, and 
Hanover, Austria rejected in the most open and decisive manner the imperial 
constitution proposed by Frederick Wdliam. The whole party, which saw 
something revolutionary in the unification of Germany, likewise worked 
against the Prussian Union, and Frederick William, seeing bis disinterested 
intentions, his magnanimous procedure rewarded with such ingratitude, finally 
lost heart— the more as many distingmshed officials and noblemen at the court, 
as well as the foreign ambassadors who dreaded a strong Germany, continually 
increased his disfavour towards the innovations introduced in 1848. This 
made it all the easier for Austria and Bavaria to accomplish their designs; and 
in particular to compel the restoration of the old confederation diet. In this 
they were assisted by affairs in Schleswig-Holstein and in Hesse. 

AUSTSIA SESTOKES TSCE G-EEMAN CONEEDEEATION (1850-1851 A.B.) 

We have already related how, after the defeats of the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
in the summer and autumn of 1850, the revived confederation diet — Austria 
and her adherents — interfered and compelled the duchies to submit to its will. 
In Hesse, also, Prussia and the cause of the German people suffered a bitter 
defeat. In February, 1850, the elector had installed a reactionary ministry 
under Hassenpflug, had then withdrawn from the union, tampered in numer- 
ous instances with the constitution, and found himself, in consequence of all 
this, at strife with his people. The chambers stopped the supplies, and in the 
beginning of September the elector declared the country in a state of war. 
But the whole people, true to their constitution, refused obedience to such 
illegal measures ; the authorities, the troops, ail declared unanimously that 
they would not break the oath which they had tendered to the constitution ; for 
the estates had acted according to law. The elector now demanded help of the 
confederation diet and Austrian and Bavarian troops readily marched in, 
whilst Prussia stood forward for the Hessian constitution and also sent troops 
to Hesse (beginning of ^^'ovembe^)- 

Thus Germany was divided into two camps : the union, that is Prussia with 
most of the minor states, and the confederation diet, namely, Austria with the 
secondary states ; the former represented the popular cause and wished to help 
the Hessians and Schleswig-Holsteiners ; the latter desired to restore the situa- 
tion as it had existed before 1848 and to pave the way for a thorough reaction. 
In the background Eussia, the pillar of absolutism, threateningly offered her 
mediation. Frederick William gave way; he sent his minister, the count of, 
Brandenburg, to Warsaw to a conference with the Austrian minister Schwar- 
zenberg and the emperor Mcholas. There he was met by arrogant demands; 
Prussia must cancel all the steps she had taken to the benefit of Germany. 
The agitation so affected the count that it brought on a mortal illness, and he 
died on the 6th of November, after his return home, shortly before the noble 
minister Eadowitz had laid down his office and Manteuffel had taken over the 
conduct of the foreign as well as of the home affairs of Prussia. Yet for a mo- 
ment the king made np his mind to armed resistance ; army, chambers, and 
people joyfully assented. But he found that Prussia was not sufficientlv pre- 
pared for a great armed contest, and abandoned the idea of war, for which he 
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had m any case little inclination. On the 15th of iNiovemher Manteuffel dis- 
1^1 ved the union, and on the 29th of N'oveinber he went to Olmutz to meet Prince 
Sohwarzenberg, who then accomplished all the essential objects of Austria. 

In April, 1851, Prussia again recognised the confederation diet in Prank- 
fort and abandoned her efforts for the reform of German affairs. Prom the 
12th of June, 1851, the confederation diet sat in Frankfort in the old way and 
restored as far as possible the situation previous to 1848. This was then done 
in Hesse. The Austrian and Bavarian troops ruled the country and forced 
Hassenpflug’s will upon it; by the end of July, 1851, the electoral government 
was completely master of the people; in conjunction with the confederation 
diet it abolished the liberal constitution of 1831 and introduced another which 
ehcroached considerably on the rights of the people. At the same time the 
diet took the Schleswig-Holstein question in hand. Schleswig was delivered 
to the vengeance of the Banes, who once more subjugated it; Holstein had 
also to do penance.^ 

THE LONDON PBOTOCOL SETTLES THE SUCCESSION IN SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN (1852 A D ) 

On the 18th of February, 1852, the delegates of the German Confederation 
handed over the government of Holstein to the king of Denmark, and at the 
same time all the munitions of war belonging to the Schleswig-Holstein army, 
which had been brought together for the struggle against foreign rule, were 
given up to Denmark. In consequence of the d^isbandment of the army, many 
oihcers who had served m it before the revolt against Denmark were exposed 
to trial by court martial, and in any case lost their rights to a pension, so that 
they were compelled to seek a living abroad. Outside the military, also, a 
great number of families of position who had taken part in the revolt were 
compelled to leave the country. Officials, clergymen, and teachers were, un- 
le^ they had left the country, dismissed from office and taken into custody, 
and the diet made no efforts to intercede for them. 

At the same time the powers of Euroiie took steps to prevent the tearing 
away of Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark, because of the various claims 
to succession of the ruling houses concerned. To them the preservation of the 
full territorial area of the Danish monarchy seemed a European necessity, 
much more so than the national unity of Germany. Looking at it from this 
point of view they decided that if, by the death of the reigning king, the rul- 
ing branch of the Danish royal house became extinct, the existing succession 
laws, which were different for the kingdom and for the duchies, should not be 
allowed to come into operation, but that the next heir to the kingdom must 
also inherit Schleswig-Holstein. Thus, after lengthy negotiations which took 
place in London, England, Austria, Prance, Eussia, and Sweden signed a doc- 
ument on the 8th of May, 1852, which has become known under the name of 
^‘the London Protocol, and which declares under the guarantee of the above- 
mentioned powers that after the death of the reigning king, Frederick YII, his 
relative, Prince Christian of Glucksburg, shall succeed to the whole kingdom, 
with inheritance to his descendants in the male line. 

Von Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador in London, had for a considerable 
time refused to sign the treaty, which seemed to him an arbitrary settlement 
by a number of parties not directly interested against the nghts, the require- 
ments, and the wishes of many of those concerned, and artificially devised 
quite against the nature of things. He signed the document only on being 
expressly ordered to do so by his king. Tims Schleswig and Holstein were 
torn away from Germany against the wishes of their inhabitants and subjected 
to Danish rule. 
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FAILTJBE a?0 ai AIITTAIIiT A i^ATlONAL GEBMAN FLEET (1S48-185S A.D ) 

The dissolution and. sale at auction of the nayy, created in 1848 by Genma 
enthusiasm, was the most unpopular act upon which the reactionary spirit 
which ruled the diet of the confederation resolved. In the spring of 1848 the 
necessity for protecting the German shores and ships against the attacks erf 
Denmark had brought into execution the plan long formed by German patriots 
in the seacoast towns for creating a German navy. Associations had been 
formed for the purpose of getting up an agitation and for collecting voluntary 
contributions to defray the expenses. Thousands gave up their jewels as con- 
tributions for the fleet ; the old confederation diet, the committee of fifty, the 
national assembly, and the provisional central power developed an activity in 
which they vied with one another for the purpose of organising the new arm 
for the defence of the fatherland. The central power repeatedly levied con- 
siderable sums upon the German states for buying and fitting out ships and 
hiring good sailors for them, and at the beginning of 1849 there was the fouur 
dation of a German fleet consisting of four steam frigates, five corvettes, two 
sailing ships, and six gunboats. At Bremerhaven the new cr^tion of united 
Germany was exhibited with pride and was regarded as a basis for the foun- 
dation of a united German military power. But lo ! when the ships were built 
and fitted up, and the crews to a certain extent trained, the empire had van- 
ished and the ships had no master. For since the empire had not been able to 
obtain recognition from the European powers there was no German flag recog- 
nised, and in the summer of 1849 the boats were not even able to make any 
trial trips, since, had they done so, they might have risked being captured as 
pirates by foreigners not well disposed towards them. ^ They were obliged to 
lie idle in the harbour the crews became sensible of their ill-fortune, the vessels 
were damaged, and the payment of contributions came to a standstill. 

Immediately on the reopening of the diet the question was raised, What 
was to be done with the fleet? A part of the states doubted its indispensable- 
ness, denied the duty of contributing towards it, and even kept back former 
contributions; up to that time, moreover, Austria had sent no contribution. 
They were disposed to consider the fleet as the property of the confederation, 
but not as an organic means to fulfil the purposes of the confederation. 
Prussia and Austria proposed that the diet should pronounce a^inst the fur- 
ther maintenance of the fleet as the property of the confederation; and that 
the states which had a real permanent interest in its preservatipn should speed- 
ily come to an understanding as to the means to be adopted for the purpose. 
As a beginning, a commission of experts was to be formed which, whilst tak- 
ing into consideration the Prussian and Austrian marine, was to examine into 
the requirements of the fleet. The experts met in the autumn of 1851 ; at the 
same time the proposal was put forward by Austria to divide the fleet into 
three sections: Austria was to protect the Adriatic, Prussia the Baltic, and 
the remainder of the German states the North Sea. This proposal was takm 
up with acclamations from various quarters and was adopted by the commis- 
sion of experts. Prussia, which thus had a secondary part assigned to her 
and would have been excluded from the chief portion, the North Sea, could 
not be pleased at this scheme and retired from the whole project. Most of the 
remaining states also were not enthusiastic for a North Sea fleet. The inland 
states brought forward all kinds of objections: the keeping up of a fleet on the 
North Sea was beyond their strength; it was diflacult to protect the commerce 
of three or four commercial groups, whose interests might differ, and unrea- 
sonable to make the whole confederation answerable for the protection of the 
commerce of the states on the coast. Hanover, Oldenburg, Hamburg, Liibeck^ 
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and Bremen alone sliowed great interest in the matter. Mecklenburg, though 
she had to defend the coasts of the Baltic, pronounced against the fleet; Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, as members of the confederation for Holstem and 
Inmburg, proved themselves antagonistic to German interests, also, in this 
matter. The opinions of the confederate states, as the naval committee de- 
clared on the 81st of December, 1851, varied so much that nearly every vote 
had a different tendency, some even from the very beginmng entering a pro- 
test against any remaining solution. 

The diet now resolved not to consider the fleet on the North Sea as the 
property of the confederation after January 1st, 1852, but either to hand it 
over to a Naval Union which was just being formed, or to dissolve it. To 
form such a “ Naval Union the government of Hanover issued on the 20th of 
March an invitation to a congress which was to assemble at Hanover. Prussia 
and Austria, however, as great European powers, were excluded from this in- 
vitation ; Hanover, as a state bordering on the North Sea, intended to manage 
the whole thing in order to win over Prussia; but was in its turn obliged to 
learn by experience that nothing could be done in German affairs without the 
aid of Prussia, notwithstanding that Bavaria and Saxony were upholding the 
Hanoverian plans with all their might, and that the former flatly demanded the 
exclusion of Prussia as the condition of its own participation. Wurtemberg, 
Baden, the electorate of Hesse, and Frankfort refrained from all participation*. 
The naval congress separated on the 24th of March without any result, and on 
the 2nd of April, 1852, the diet resolved to break up the fleet and to sell the 
ships singly. The two best vessels, Barbarossa and Gefion (the latter was^ 
taken from the Danes), Prussia took over for 713,700 gulden. For the task 
of winding up the whole sad business of the dismissal of the crews and putting 
the mateiials up at auction, a man was found in the person of Laurence Han- 
nibal Fischer, ex-state councillor in the grand duchy of Oldenburg, whose re- 
actionary tendencies made it a real enjoyment to him to destroy a work which 
was the outcome of national enthusiasm. * The proceeds of the whole fleet, 
which down to July, 1851, had demanded an expenditure of about eight mil- 
lion florins [gulden] were 1,600,000 florins. 

But the task of founding a new German fleet was now assumed by Prussia, 
and the first steps towards it were taken in 1854 by the purchase on the Jade 
Gulf, in the government of Jever in Oldenburg, of the strip of land required 
for the building of a naval port. A Prussian memorial expressly stated at 
that time that Prussia considered this acquisition a continuation of the endeav- 
ours to protect Gorman trade and German navigation.^ 

BIRTH OB THE PEUSSIAH COHSTITUTIOH 

The Austrian reactionary influence ruled from the Tyrolese Alps to the 
North and Baltic seas. There was but one thing which it could not undo. 
Prussia had entered the ranks of the constitutional states, and remained on the 
whole faithful to this advance ; and this was, in spite of everything, a great 
gain to the German nation. The national assembly at Berlin (and Branden- 
burg) had not completed the work of drawing up the Prussian constitution ; 
it had gone to pieces in the democratic week. On the 5th of December, 
1848, Frederick William IV on his own initiative granted his people a con- 
stitution which was liberal, in consonance with the spirit of the times, and 
partially modelled on the British constitution ; the dSlet {Landtag) consisted 
of two houses ; a house of peers (R&rrenhaus), composed of representatives of 
the old established landed proprietors, of the larger towns, of the universities, 
and the trusted servants of the crown; and of the house of deputies, which 
the people were to elect in accordance with a new electoral law* In August, 
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1849, the new chanibers met at Berlin, and according to the king’s direction 
revised the constitution; this revised constitution’’ was then made a funda- 
mental law of the state (January 31st, 1850), and sworn to by the king on 
the 6th of February. iSTevertheless, the Manteuffel ministry did not allow the 
liberal ideas which formed the foundation of this constitution entirely to pen- 
etrate the administration ; the liberal party, led by the deputies ^hwerin, 
Yincke, and Patow, had to carry on a long and difficult struggle with the 
conservatives in the diet ; but the main point was attained, namely, that the 
constitutional spirit spread from the estates to the whole people.^ 

THE FAIXHRE OF GEEMAN UCBEEAEISM IN 1848 

During the first half of the mneteenth century liberalism in Germany 
enacted the part which had formerly belonged to rationalism. Hence the hahf 
belief, the uncertainty, the shuffling, inherent in it. But as we must look 
upon rationalism as a necessary stage in the transition from the theological 
chrysalis condition of the nation to its new birth in humanism, so we must 
regard liberalism as a necessary stage of transition from absolutism to democ- 
racy. Wherever by anticipating the mission of the latter it demonstrated a 
real energy, it was intensified into radicalism. This was the case in the civ- 
ilised cantons of the Swiss confederacy, which since 1830 had been reorganised 
on a democratic basis in such a thorough manner that, in spite of all the drivel 
and talk of reactionary scribblers in France and Germany, it is quite certain 
that no country on the continent could equal this small republic in general 
prosperity, in the flourishing state of its agriculture, of its industry and com- 
merce, the condition of its schools, its care of the poor, its roads, and the 
efficiency and economy of its government. In Germany at first liberalism was 
not permitted to prove itself practically active; it could exercise only a nega- 
tive influence. The revolution of July in some measure cleared the way for 
it, and now came a time when public opinion in Germany was swayed by the 
liberal-constitutional doctrine such as had been especially commended by 
Eotteck 111 his TJnivet'sal Ristory and laid down at great length in the FoUtied 
Dictionary edited by Eotteck and Welcker. This abstract liberalism, which 
was too superior to trouble itself about details concerning the material, intel- 
lectual, and moral condition of the people, and which throughont represented 
only the opinions of the bourgeoisie, succeeded here and there — as for in- 
stance, in Baden, its headquarters— in obtaining a momentary fulfilment of 
some of its demands ; thereupon, in its smug self-satisfaction, it prated end- 
lessly at the sittings of the chambers, 'wlu&t German absolutism gradually 
recovered from the fright of July and prepared at ease the measures which 
were to stop the mouths of these liberal phrase-makers. 

A small fraction detached itself from the liberals and pursued revolution- 
ary aims. It was recruited chiefly from the young students who w^ere ready 
to exchange the romanticist hatred of the French for the French republican- 
ism ; but a few men also belonged to it, such as Johann Georg August Wirth, 
whose journal, the German Tribune, again taught his countr;pien the accents 
of patriotic anger; who, in the spirit of the War of Liberation, had no sym- 
pathy with France, and wished to see the idea of a republic realised on a 
national basis. This fraction based exaggerated hopes on the well-founded 
discontent of the German people, on the excitement caused at that time by 
the events of July, the Belgian revolution, and the tragic and heroic struggles 
of Poland. It believed that the German people, who, men and women 
alike, had been so extremely enthusiastic on behalf of the “noble Greeks” in 
1820 and were not less so now for the freedom of the noble Poles,” could 
surely without very great effort be brought to he enthusiastic about their own 
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freedom* The demagogues — that was their official designation — ^wero cruelly 
deceived and were to learn to their bitter cost that history takes a leap occa- 
sionally in Prance, but never in Germany. The great majority of the people 
were completely indifferent to the doings of the demagogues, and the country 
people in particular had not the famtest conception of what the whole business 
was about 

As an illustration of this, we will mention an instance which would be 
droll if it were not so sad. One of the Wurtemberger demagogues had set 
himself the task of winning over the peasants to the great German revolution 
The result of his eager efforts was the conversion of two peasant proselytes; 
but observe ! one of them was a pietist, who had been drawn into the matter 
only because he believed that great revolution would herald the appear- 
ance of antichrists^ ; through the revolution he wished to hasten the coming of 
tihe antichrist, and through the latter the millennium. 

The Mamhach festival, in 1832, was a very empty demonstiation by the 
revolutionary party. The diet of the confederation replied to it by its reso- 
lution of the 28th of June and the 5th of July, which drew still tighter the 
iron threads of a network of police regulations for the maintenance of law 
and order. The only answer to this by the revolutionary fraction was the un- 
successful attempt at Brankfurter Attentat (April, 1833), and the abortive mil- 
itary plot in Wurtemberg. This gave the reaction the desired pretext for 
carrying through the resolutions of the conference of Vienna and for initi- 
ating an extensive persecution of political criminals, 

Things now became very quiet in Germany, and liberalism dared to utter 
its opposition only in the mildest form, even in the parliaments of the smaller 
states, the proceedings in which had sunk to a comedy of the most pitiful 
kind. The hopes of the liberals were again encouraged by the passive resist- 
ance of the Hanoverians to the violation of the constitution by King Ernest 
Augustus; by the opposition of the German national feeling against the in- 
corporation of Schleswig-Holstein into Denmark ; by the accession of Fred- 
erick William IV of Prussia; and lastly by the attempts at emancipation in 
the domain 6f religion. Kot a little to their own surprise, they saw these 
hopes suddenly fulfilled in March, 1848. Absolutism, equally surprised, in 
its first shock of terror announced officially that it was ready to “ merge itself 
into liberalism. The helm of the state came everywhere into the hands of the 
hitherto liberal opposition, which summoned a German parliament, interred 
with all honours the apparently defunct confederation diet, and put into 
requisition the political wisdom of countless professors, metamorphosed all of 
a sudden into statesmen, to formulate imperial and other paper constitutions 
— ^and waste paper at that. 


The Liberals Arraigned 

On account of the way in which the liberals had conducted the affairs of 
the revolution in 1848-1849 they had been accused of cowardice, treason, and 
corruption; and certainly facts enough have been brought to light which do 
not exactly speak for their incorruptibility and disinterestedness. We are 
reminded in this money matter of that leader of the liberals, who had made 
so many thundering speeches against the accumulation of offices and written 
so many violent articles in the FoMieal Dictionary against the squandexing of 
public money, and did not hesitate to pocket the customary pay of an ambas- 
sador of the confederation diet to the amount of 16,000 gulden, when he was 
appointed plenipotentiary of the new Central Power.” We also remember 
that other big liberal gun who, when appointed undersecretary, found a salary 
of 4, 000-6, 000 gulden by no means too high a remuneration ; nor did he object 
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to an additional allowance as member of the imperial diet; and lie 
claimed an extra allowance of 40 golden a day for Ms expenses when travi&-;^ 
ling as imperial commissioner, a duty winch any postman could have done 
equally well. But yet, in our opinion, injustice was done to the liberals in 
expecting them to achieve any good out of the agitation in Germany in 1848. 
They acted entirely in accordance with their own peculiar character. As soon 
as they saw the achievement of their demands in the separate states they were 
entirely satisfied, for their sole aim was the participation of the bourgeoisie^^ 
in the government. They were too stupid, too intoxicated with delight in 
their ephemeral participation in the government, to recognise the illusory 
character of these achievements. When they looked abroad from their more 
petty fatherlands it seemed to them the height of political wisdom to iuti:or 
duce the forms of the English constitution into the German empire yet to bp^ 
founded. They wished to consider the common people only as a substratuip 
of parliamentary xmwer, which was to be so divided between the aristocracy, 
and the bourgeoisie, or middle class, that the former might be organiseda^^a 
house of peers, and the latter as a house of commons. This h^ becoipq^ 
fixed idea with the liberals. 

The absolutists allowed them to amuse themselves with tMs idea and even, 
to act as policemen against the rising democracy till they themselves had conir, 
pleted their military preparations. Then the parliamentary puppet sheV 
suddenly came to an end ; the marionettes of professors in the national assem- 
bly and March ministers, who had so faithfully obeyed the supreme wire-^ 
pullers/ were thrown on one side ; and a completely justifiable laugh of scorn 
was heard when the dupes, who never tired of praising one another as the best 
and noblest men in Germany, found this treatment ^rinhuman.^^ It is unde- 
niable, however, that liberalism was the creed of the undoubted majority of 
those inhabitants of Germany who were at all desirous of a share in public 
life and possessed any sort of political education. Indeed, we must blush pQ 
acknowledge that the majority in the Frankfort parliament, made up as ifc 
was of county squires and bishops, bankers and superintendents, privy coun^ 
cillors and generals, Catholic and Lutheran Jesuits, impecunious lawyers and- 
unsuccessful journalists, mummy professors, conceited students, petrified, 
members of the Tuffendbund, and pensioned gymnasts, completely answered to 
the political views peculiar to the majority of the German people at the time 
of the February revolution. In the short period of a year, by means of the 
lever of a free press and free associations, great strides were certainly made 
in political education ; but when the nation at last began to recognise th§ 
true character of their noblest and best men,” it was already too late. A 
democratic party had indeed been formed, but before its organisation h^JL 
gone far enough to make possible a general German revolution the blow which 
was to shatter it fell. On the 2nd of September, 1850, the resurrected confed- 
eration diet, over wMch so many pathetic funeral orations had been held, 
again took possession of its house of assembly, on the crest of which for a y€^ 
and a half the standard of black, red, and gold had fluttered and waved* 
The rest is silence. ” 


NATlOKAIt nELIUnXM 

The German towns presented at that time a singular appeamnee. A 
portionately small minority forming the democratic party kept things gomg, 
whilst the cld liberals went over openly from day to day to &e ranks of the 
conservatives and time-servers, who on their p^rt. pleased their, new confed- 
erates by their profuse use of the liberal catch-phrases. It was quite comic?! 
to hear how all, from time immemorial,, had wished tOr be liberal. People 
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^wam in a sweet broth of patriotic emotion. Councillors never went 
inSo the streets without wearing the German cockade in their hats, and consis- 
torial members marched in the ranks of the town militia. There was a cry of 
confidence everywhere: confidence in the nation; in the princes; in the good 
cause; in the victory of right; in the wisdom and virtue of the March minis- 
try; in the permanence of the achievements of March; in German loyalty; 
in honesty and honour — a confidence without end. Eecogmsed court journal- 
ists found it advisable to be silent for a while, or to allude only very timidly 
to the love of the German people for their hereditary ruling families. I^ews- 
papers which had always been ready with excuses for every absolutist mean- 
ness paid homage to the ^^constitutionalism on a broad democratic basis” 
with a border of red ink. Cavaliers, officers, officials, privy councillors, and 
liackeys of all kinds were polite, overwhelmingly polite, and went about arm- 
in-arm with the citizens, yea, even with the lowest classes, like German broth- 
em All was apparently, to use a vulgar expression, ^^one cake.” And yet 
nobody knew exactly what he wanted, with the exception naturally of the 
reactionaries, who were on the watch behind their mask. They knew quite 
well and they played to perfection the game which they were to win a year 
later. The most serious confusion of ideas and views existed in the genuine 
party of progress. The most decided of them cast sheep’s eyes on a republic, 
but at a respectful distance. There were few men at that time really con- 
scious of decided republican opinions. Even honest patriots had not been 
able to withstand the epidemic of monarchical fever caused by the blind con- 
fidence in the March ministry. 

National arrogance made itself heard also in the silliest fashion. Alsace, 
Denmark, and the Eussian provinces on the Baltic, were spoken of as though 
they had been already taken possession of. One man discussed with the pro- 
fundity of a statesman how the three colours should be arranged on the 
national flag and how the future national seal should be fashioned ; another 
invented high-sounding names for the men-of-war in the German fleet of the 
future; a fixird memorialised in print how it would be possible to recover 
Switzerland for the empire; a fourth expressed himself in English parlia- 
mentary phrases; a fifth invented a pyramidal constitution for the empire, of 
which the base was repubHeanism and the apex the emperor ; a sixth con- 
ceived a national costume for men and women ; a seventh was of the opinion 
that, above all, woman must be emancipated and receive a vote ; an eighth 
constructed steam guillotines; a ninth discovered in himself the combined 
field-marshal’s genius of Csesar, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. There 
was such a jumble of shouting, buzzing, story-telling, boa'sting, and toasting 
that one was almost blinded and deafened. It was a glorious state of things. 

It may be thought [continues Scherr] that I have used pessimistic spec- 
tacles in looking T&ick on the spring and summer of 1848 ; but that would 
be unjust. I should be the last to wish to deny the nobility of the national 
impulse of those days; but I think events have fully justified the opinion that 
neither the political education of the nation nor its energy was equal to the 
great moment, the more than favourable opportunity. The mass of the peo- 
ple had at the beginning not the faintest idea of the game which was to be 
played with them, and when they began to be aware of it, fettered as they 
were by the bonds of reaction, they succeeded in rousing themselves from de- 
spair only by isolated attacks, which sometimes degenerated into brutalities, 
such as the assassination of Auerswald and Lichnowsky — a brutality on the 
part of the people which, to be sure, may be confronted by many a one carried 
out by the servants of the government. But so much fuss is never made 
about the latter, because the lower class haS' been accustomed to them as 
©very-day occurrences for centuries,- and those in authority regard them as'a 
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justifiable exercise of inherited divine right” It is absurd to measure witih 
the common plebeian rule the morality of the circles in which a legal decision 
founded on fraud and falsification is only a further recommendation to the 
premiership; and it is barely just to recognise that the^^common people,” 
with very few exceptions, have shown in the agitations of 1848-1849 a moder-' 
ation, a kindness, a generosity, and an uprightness without paralleL^ 

THE THIUMPH OF PETTSSIA. 

The movement of 1848-1849 had proceeded in the main from the middle 
classes, and therefore its failure redounded to the advantage of the victorious 
elements, which, socially speaking, were the interests of landed estates, and 
thus of the nobdity in the first place. But it was beyond the power of thibs 
reaction wholly to do away with either constitutional government or the 
of peasant grievances; and though the fundamental laws (GruTidrecMm) 
abrogated by the confederation diet on August 23rd, 1851, many of them 
passed into the legislative code of the various states, and the Roman Catholic 
church availed itself of the principle of ecclesiastical liberty therein enun- 
ciated to shake off a number of legal restrictions upon the old canon law. In 
Prussia more particularly, the constitution of January 31st, 1850, which was 
in the main modelled on that of Belgium (though the king himself would have 
preferred a return to the ancient system of estates), remained in force, though, 
in 1853 the upper chamber was converted into the JEerrenhaus (House of 
Lords), and the great landed proprietors thus acquired a determinative influ- 
ence upon the whole course of legislation. The new regulations of the judi- 
cial system likewise remained in force, as did the abolition of Patnmymal- 
genchte (manor courts), which dated from 1850. On the other hand, the old 
administrative system of provinces, circles, and municipalities was restored, 
together with a manorial police and local government, by the lord of the 
manor. The Protestant national church had gained a larger measure of inde- 
pendence by the institution (in 1850) of an OherUrchenrath (High Consistory) 
in accordance with a favourite idea of the king’s, but in church government 
and preferment the orthodox party was still in the ascendant by reason of its 
reputed conservatism, and the Stiehl regulations re-established clerical super- 
vision in the national schools. The paltry spirit in which the press and asso- 
ciations were often treated was a frmtful source of irritation. Much was 
done to further the economic prosperity of the country, especially by the con- 
struction of railways ; hardly anything, on the other hand, to prepare it for a 
wider sphere in politics. In spite of grievous defects, the army system re- 
mained in all things as it had been, and everything that was required for the 
nascent navy (the need of which was as clear as daylight), such as the funda- 
mentals of organisation, the supply of ships, and the acquisition of a lli^Torth 
Sea naval port on the Jade (1853), had to be laboriously wrung by that far- 
sighted statesman. Prince Adalbert, from military prejudices and conservative 
repugnance to this democratic institution.” 

In Saxony, the leading minister for the time being, Von Beust, restored 
the old estates of 1831, the so-called reactivierte Stande, as early as 1850, be- 
cause the Opposition Diet” (^WiderstandBlaridtag) refused to abandon the 
Three Kings’ Alliance, and materially restricted freedom of speech in the 
press and associations. But imder the government of King John (1854-1873), 
a monarch as distinguished for learning and culture as for ability and devo- 
tion to duty, the ju&cial system was metamorphosed as it had been in Prussia 
in 1856 ; a new penal code was introduced at the saiue time and a new code of 
eivil law in 1865 ; the army was substantially augmented and thoroughly re- 
formed ; and economic development fostered the happiest results by f r^edoHi 
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of trade (^emriefreiheU) (1861) and the tMekening of the meshes of the 
mefework of railways. In N’assau and Hesse-Darmstadt, Hanover and Meck- 
lehbn.rg, the reaction did away with the new constitutions. Mecklenburg 
reverted to its feudal system of estates (1850) ; Hanover under George V 
^ (1851-1866) to the constitution of 1840 (1855). Excellent as the government 
might be in other respects, this continual alteration of the fundamental laws 
destroyed public confidence, and the blind king’s incapacity for seeing matters 
as they really were led him into an exaggerated estimate of his sovereign 
power and prerogative which had the most mischievous effect. 

In south Germany constitutional order was more firmly based than in these 
S^ondary states of the north. Maximilian II of Bavaria made it a point of 
eonseienee to respect the rights of popular representation, and therefore dis- 
missed the Von der Pfordten ministry, which came into collision with the diet 
over an increase of military expenditure (1859) ; after which the judicial 
system and the circle administration were regulated afresh and the network of 
railways brought to much greater perfection. But the king’s chief personal 
ambition was to make his capital of Munich, which his father had transformed 
into a home of German art, a great centre of German learning, notably by 
giving appointments to Protestant scholars from north Germany. In this he 
was successful. Both Wurtemberg and Baden had a severe struggle with the 
new claims to supremacy advanced by the Roman Catholic church. Both states 
at first tried to adjust the situation by a concordat, Wurtemberg in 1857, 
Baden in 1859 ; in both the diet refused its assent, and ecclesiastical questions 
were settled by the secular law; in both tne Protestant church, reverting to 
the original idea of the Reformation, began to draw the laity to co-operate in 
Church government by parish councils and the institution of synods. In the 
^process a good part of the Frankfort fundamental laws were transferred to 
the Wurtemberg statute-book ; while Baden, under the grand duke Frederick 
(regent from 1852 to 1858), having recovered from the shocks of the stormy 
y^ars in which she had suffered more than most, and having completely re- 
form^ her army, became the much-lauded model of a liberal state. 

i 

ATTSTEXl AFTEE MBTXEENICH 

In Austria affairs took a very different course. After the storms of the 
revolutionary years and Metternieh’s policy of balance, men of note like 
Prince Schwarzenberg (1852), K. L. von Bruck, A. von ]^ch, and Count Leo 
Thun, brought the absolutist but enlightened policy of Joseph II into the 
ascendant with almost revolutionary violence. Not content with abrogating 
the whole Kremsier constitution — ^perhaps the most grievous error of Austria’s 
domestic policy, because it deprived reform of the possibility of parliamentary 
support — they did away with the diets of ail the Eroniander, including the 
Hungarian Edchstag, Hungary having “forfeited” her rights by rebellion, 
b) truth the pride of itagyardom seemed wholly held in check by the system- 
atic favouritism shown towards the nationalities in Hungary and by a Ger- 
man-speaking bureaucracy, mostly of Czech or Eomaic origin. But the 
emancipation of the 6oil\Gmnd&aflastung) was now carried through; after 
the 1st of October, 1850, the whole empire formed a single economic district; 
Trieste rose to splendour and importance, particularly through the agency of 
the Austrian Lloyd; the construction of tiie first Alpine railroad over the 
Semmering was completed in 1857 ; the fieet was provided with a new organi- 
sation, chiefiy by the exertions of the noble Archduke Maximilian ; Germ^ 
became the ofScial language ; and the beautiful port of Pola its naval base, in 
place of Venice. At the same time Count Thun, the first and last minister of 
education for the whole of Austria, took up the thread of the great x^oim 
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period of Maria Theresa, introduced compulsory education and put ttie n% 
tional schools under state control, remodelled the public schools iBymwmm) 
after the pattern of north Germany, laying especial weight upon the use of 
the German language in all the KrorHoinkeT^ and conferred corporate autonomy 
upon the universities, with liberty of instruction and study. 

But in strong contrast to this emancipation of the intellect, his idealistic 
conception of the church led him to allow the state, in 1851, to renounce its 
ancient sovereign placet; and by a concordat of the 18th of August, 1855, 
Cardinal Eanseher, prince-bishop of Vienna, the emperor^s former tutor and 
a stern absolutist, ecclesiastic, and pedantic bookworm, unused to the ways 
of the world, secured the complete liberty of the Roman Catholic church, put 
the whole educatioual S3^stem under its supervision, and conceded to it all 
jurisdiction in matrimonial causes. Clerical opposition was gradually extir- 
pated by educating the young men destined for the church in episcopal sem- 
inaries; and by remodelling the theological faculty upon lines wholly scholas- 
tic; and in the lay world, especially among the nobility and peasantry, a 
strong ultramontane party was formed by numberless societies and an active 
press. But this sort of clerical tutelage was repugnant to the whole spirit of 
the younger generation of the middle class, especially those of German ex- 
traction, and they consequently lapsed into a sort of undenominational lati- 
tudinarianism, the result of which was to estrange the ultramontane nobles 
and clergy still farther from the German middle class. Thus a fresh element 
of discord was introduced amidst the opposition of nationalities, which was 
repressed only in name. For years nearly half of the empire could be gov- 
erned only by exceptional measures, Hungary and Transylvania until 1854, 
Italy until 1857. In addition to this, though the army had glorious traditions 
and was without doubt the most aristocratic institution in the state, it was by 
no means equal to the task required of it, either as regards equipment, educa- 
tion, or leading, nor could the deficit in the finances or the paper money with 
its constant fluctuations in value be got rid of. 

Such a state could have no moral j’ustification for keeping two highly 
civilised nations like Germany and Italy under its political supremacy. 
ISTevertheless, the confederation diet was more than ever the tool of Austria. 
By leaving the show of sovereign rights untouched in the German middle 
states and securing the docility of the courts by personal relations, etc., Aus- 
tria created a staunch maj'ority in the diet, by means of which she strove, 
contrary to all precedent, to keep Prussia permanently in a minority and de- 
crease ^e power of the diet for the furtherance of her own interests. 

BISMAECK BEGINS HIS CAEEEB 

From August of 1851 onwards, this policy on the part of the presiding 
power was most strenuously opposed at all points by the new Prussian deputy 
in the diet, Otto von Bismarck-Schdnhausen. By birth a Pomeranian noble- 
man (born April 1st, 1815), he had managed his own property as a practical 
farmer since the conclusion of his studies and his brief career in the public 
service. He began his political career as a deputy in the Prussian diet and 
the parliament of Erfurt, By openly appearing as the champion of the his- 
toric monarchy against the libei^ tendencies of the day and the opponent of 
the Frankfort constitution, he earned both the reputation of a reactionary 
Jv/aker and the confidence of the Mng, who called him from his parliamentary 
duties to the diplomatic service — a course of promotion most unusual in Prus- 
sia as he had had no previous diplomatic training, l^^one the less he de- 
spatched business at once with the assurance of perfect mastery, supporting 
the policy of a good understanding with Austria only upon the eondition that 
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ste diould yield to Prussia a practical equality in tlie direction of the confed- 
eration, as had been the case before 1848, otherwise her resolute opponent. 

On his advice Prussia successf^ully struck out an independent line of policy 
in two naatters of primary importance: she frustrated Austria’s project for 
obtaining admission to the ZoUveretn, though it was favoured by the middle 
states, merely granting her a commercial treaty upon favourable terms ; and 
on the other hand, she induced the Steue^'vereiii of northwest Germany, which 
had become altogether unworkable, to join the ZoUverein from the 1st of Jan- 



uary, 1864, and renewed the latter for another twelve years. The Hanseatic 
towns with Holstein and Mecklenburg still stood aloof, but with these excep- 
tions the whole of Germany beyond Austria, an area of more than nine thou- 
sand square miles with thirty-five million inhabitants, had become a single 
economic and political entity* 

THE BAYS OF IS'AFOLEON III 

Meanwhile the face of Europe had changed. The establishment of the 
second Bonaparte empire had elevated a natural enemy of the Vienna Treaty 
of 1815 to the throne, in the person of Napoleon III (1852-1870). He, with 
his reflective and comprehensive, though too doctrinaire policy, desired to 
restore the ascendancy of Prance, not as his uncle had done, by wars of con* 
quest which were opposed to the whole tendency of European development^ 
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but by artfully promoting this development, and, first and foremost, by means 
of the principle of nationality." It is true that these ideas brought bim 
into conflict with the temper of the nation which he ruled and which ever saw 
its own greatness in the impotence of its neighbours, and — ^his government 
being a democratic tyramiis based on the constitutional and actual sovereignty 
of the people — he ultimately perished in the conflict. 

He began by allying himself with jiarhamentary England, first, for the 
protection of Turkey against fresh menaces from Eussia, and second, when 
this danger was warded ofl, for the destruction of the sea-power of Russia in 
the Euxine. In the Crimean war which ensued (1853-1856), liberal public 
opinion in Germany was certainly on the side of the western powers, because 
Eussia was dreaded as the stronghold of the European reaction. For this very 
reason the extreme conservatives in Prussian diplomatic circles were urgently 
in favour of an alliance with Eussia against revolutionary France; while 
wary patriots like Prince William and Bismarck were in favour of neutrality.. 
The king ultimately took their view, and in this matter the German Confeder- 
ation followed Prussia’s lead. Austria, on the contrary, constrained Eussia 
to evacuate the Danubian principahties by invading them herself, and in the 
compact of December 2nd, 1854, went far towards an armed alliance with the 
western powers. The peace concluded at Paris on March 30th, 1856, insured 
the existence of Turkey and the neutrahty of the Euxine, but prepared the 
way for a different grouping of the powers. For Prussia had earned a right 
to the gratitude of Russia without abandoning her own interests or incurring 
the enmity of France, while Austria by her historic ingratitude" had excited 
the prof oundest resentment at St. Petersburg; and Prance assumed without 
challenge the leading jilace in Europe. 

Hence Hapoleon took it on himself to interfere in the quarrel over the 
principality of ISTeuchdtel, which had been Prussian since 1707 but had joined 
the confederation on its own account in 1848, and had put down a rising of 
the loyal party by force of arms in September, 1856. To save the loyalist 
leaders who were impeached for high treason from the extreme penalty, Eing 
Frederick William demanded their release, and when this was refused made 
preparations for a campaign against Switzerland. ISfapoleon IH, however, in- 
tervened, and so far adjusted the quarrel that the confederation let the pris- 
oners go unpunished and the king resigned all pretensions to iKfeuchdtel by the 
treaty of May 26th, 1857. Shortly afterwards, in the following July, the 
monarch, who had been violently excited, was smitten with his first paralytic 
stroke, a symptom of long standing and serious brain disease. A second 
attack followed in September, and then his brother William, prince of Prus- 
sia, took his place, first as proxy for the king, and afterwards, when the in- 
capacity of the latter became evident, as regent “with no responsibility to any 
but God " on the 8th of October, 1858. Most men expected or feared a liberal 
government ; none dreamed that Germany stood on the threshold of a new and 
great period in her history — on the verge of a fresh and this time a successful 
struggle for unity. ^ 


EANKE ON PEEDEEICE WILLIAM IV 

Among the rulers of the world King Frederick William lY shines out 
brightly, by reason of his noble bearing and his habits of thought which we 
must not neglect to represent as objectively as possible in their main features 
and general relations. 

He comprehended the community of all Christianity from a standpoint 
more liberal than that of the Roman pope; he considered the Latin and Greek 
Churches as equal members of the same, having the same rights as the vaxious 
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Protestant churches. The episcopacy of the English, the independent church 
organisations of North America, the Lutherans and Calvinists ot the European 
continent, and particularly of Germany, were to him constituent parts of one 
homogeneous fellowship, irrespective of their unions and divisions. In the 
faith of the Evangelicals, which stood above the contingencies of national 
error or transient events, he saw the purest expression of the thought of the 
divine founder, in whose worship he became engrossed with fervent ardour. 

Frederick Williarii^s Folitical Opinions 

The political opinions of the king had their root in the struggle against 
the first French emperor, against whose oppressive over-lordship Prussia re- 
volted in alliance with the other European powers, and who succumbed to the 
general effort, which was the most popular and intense in Prussia. In the 
emperor, the king did not so much hate the person, as the representative of 
the revolutionary principle, which destroyed all existing, historically-devel- 
oped arrangements and opened every door to usurpation and violence. Legit- 
imacy had for him a value lying outside of his right, inasmuch as it had con- 
stituted the centre of the resistance and had united the forces of the nations 
around itself. He considered it necessary to adhere to the ancient arrange- 
ments which had been founded at the origin of the European states, had 
grown and developed under manifold forms, and seemed capable of still fur- 
ther development. He saw their most distinguished expression in the German 
Empire, to the idea of which he adhered and paid homage even during the 
dissolution of unity ; to this idea he was devoted ; a Germany united and 
armed for the conflict was his ideal, especially since Prussia had to play in it 
almost the first part. As the extent of its territory and of the German league 
had been determined in consequence of the great struggle, he was determined 
to maintain it in union with the allied powers, not seldom in opposition to the 
revolutionary forces. 

For scarcely had the emperor fallen when the tendencies, which he shared 
in thb main, but which he understood how to cmh in special instances, asserted 
themselves in full freedom, owing to the shortcomings of the attempted res- 
toration, and on all sides awakened the analogies of their former long and 
successful action. Eussia and England were not immediately affected by 
this ; Eussia made the attempt to shut itself off from the agitation and to 
ward it off as an external enemy; England, actuated by the two-sided nature 
of its constitution, desired to remain neutral. 

The new struggle was fought out in continental Eomano-Germanic Europe. 
In the restored Eomance countries a widely-spread revolutionary agitation was 
in progress, which by the event of 1830 gained a general preponderance and' 
an immeasurable influence over Germany. 

Against this movement Austria and Prussia took up divergent attitudes. 
The former, threatened in its European relations, consistently adhered to its 
policy of absolute resistance, for which it utilised its old reputation in Ger- 
many, The object of the Prussian government, on the other hand, and above 
all of Frederick 'William IV, was to mould the old institutions in a sense con- 
forming to the requirements of the times, so that no motive would remain by 
which the land could be driven to the other side. The king might perhaps 
have come to an understanding with a modified form of the liberal ideas, 
which, indeed, had already gained an entry into the Prussian state through 
the municipal laws and the legislation concerning landed property; but in 
theii train there followed another movement which seemed to him to be 
fraught with general ruin : that of radicalism and socialism which threatened 
to undermine the whole social organisation, and whose adherents rejected the 
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belief in revelation of any kind and even faith in the living God. He consid- 
ered it as his chief duty to oppose these as prince, as Christian, and as man; 
he repudiated the liberal system, as he could discover no palpable limit be- 
tv^een the fundamental ideas of the liberals and radicals; in the union of the 
two he saw the dangei of the educated w^orld. 

Whilst Frederick William IV was occupied in raising an insurmountable 
bulwark against these elements, he was overtaken by them and obliged to 
give way. By the 18th of March his reign was divided into two distinct 
periods; in which, nevertheless, he maintained the identity of his opinions. 
For even in the second period he was far from yielding to the revolutionary 
tendencies which are so frequently allied to constitutional forms. Otherwise, 
he would simply have taken over the Belgian constitution and accepted the 
views of the Frankfort assembly. That he did not do so may be considered 
the foremost, at least the most effective, action of his life. 

On both sides he maintained the ^^self ” of the Prussian state. In the con- 
stitution he asserted the strength of the monarchical principle; with r^ard 
to the German Empire he subdued his ambition and did not let himself be 
seduced by the secret wish of his heart to deny the principle which he had 
accepted and inscribed on his banner. 

This could be done only by a man who, although an idealist, was yet 
severe ; who could make concessions as to details, but would never yield in 
matters of principle ; who could have an intelligent conception of the world, 
but whose views were deeply rooted lu the institutions and the life of olden 
times. A conviction as lasting and deep as his was -necessary, so as not to 
allow the conservative principles, which descended from a distant past, to 
become extinct for the future and humanity. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that under the entirely altered circum- 
stances there was a wide interval between his ideas and their practical fulfil- 
ment; his mind, which aspired in many directions, formed a new difficulty 
for the government. With the deserving bureaucracy which he found in ex- 
istence he could never come to terms, as he incessantly wished to bring the 
mimsters to his ways of thinking, which were not theirs. This opposition 
stamped upon his reign a character of uncertainty and hesitation; but the 
development of the inner forces of life did not suffer through this. 

I^calling the circumstances under which he took over the govemmeut— 
ruling at first with patriarchal solicitude, but at the same time domineering 
in a dry, one-sided fashfon — one perceives how everything became alters 
under him, filled with new life and activity, after a process of active fermen- 
tation. In politics two kinds of talent can be distinguished: the conception 
of ruling ideas, and the administration of current affairs. Fortunate the 
ruler in whom both are combined to form one whole. Contemporaries re- 
proached Frederick William IV with not having utilised the circumstances of 
the times resolutely enough, so that with all the means at his disposal he ac- 
complished nothing; his doctrine, which was founded on circumstances of the 
past, prevented him from attacking the questions of the day energetically, 
•and gave a false turn to his actions; his constant vacillation made success 
impossible and deprived him of general confidence. So, indeed, it may seem 
to one who conceives the transactions, as much as is known of them, in their 
isolation, and judges them accordingly. 

In the midst of the powers of the world struggling with and eountetbain 
ancing one another, a neutral policy was a necessity to the Prussian state, hot 
with a view to maintaining the balance, but, above all, in order to maanl^in 
its own existence. Considerations of religious and moral purport ooncerniug 
the right and wrong of the opposing parties or states exercised an influence 
' on the decisions of Frederick William. But apart from this, he had all the 
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tme the liveliest consciousness of his own position which imposed on him the 
need of consideration and even of indulgence. And the importance of the 
present moment on the future was ever before him. In his conduct the world 
saw much characterless oscillation and indecision, and not the uniform direc- 
tion which predominated in it. At the present day it is possible to turn one^s 
view from the momentary impression to that which was constant in the poli- 
tics of the king. Por if we do not deceive ourselves, the effects of 'this on the 
Prussian state and Germany appear everywhere important; the conditions of 
the present day are largely based on it. 

It was an extremely important step when he brought the absolute mon- 
archy, as he received it from his predecessors, into connection with a repre- 
sentative and deliberatii^e institution, which, whatever its future develop- 
ment, was bound to curb at all times the monarchical power. This did not 
lead him to the goal he had dreamed of ; the liberal and even the democratic 
ideas gained the upper hand. But it was his especial intention to save the 
essential conditions of the monarchy in the new constitution. To him, before 
aU others, is due the credit for the provisions of the constitution which made 
the financial existence of the Prussian state independent of the fluctuation of 
parties and the passing preponderance of the opposition; it assured to royalty 
the immediate authority over the army; therein one may recognise the two 
mam pillars of monarchy in constitutional Prussia. 

Frederick William^s Fernument Influence 

Although Frederick William IV refused the imperial crown under the 
conditions and circumstances under which it was offered to him, yet he made 
possible and even paved the way for its acquisition under other forms and 
under a different state of affairs. His fundamental thought, to create a con- 
federate state, independent of Austria, but not hostile to that power, was 
eventually realised after the great struggles which have been fought since his 
time. At present that thought dominates the situation of Germany and of 
Europe. 

Frederick William lY carefully and considerately avoided an immediate 
quarrel with the second French emperor; but in the latter’s appearance on 
the ground of revolutionary and military traditions, and in the inner drift of 
the forces in which the ^powers of the ruler originated and which might carry 
him away against his will, he saw a danger for the ^continuance of the terri- 
torial arrangements of Europe and Germany, above all of the Prussian state. 
Foreseeing a conflict, he sought to uphold relations with Eussia corresponding 
to the old alliance. The service which he rendered to Eussia at a critical 
moment ^ bore the richest fruit for the Prussian state when the anticipated at- 
tack at last came. 

Throughout the whole of his life Frederick William IV endeavoured to 
keep up friendly relations with England, without being repelled or carried 
away by the passing changes in the politics of the various ministries. This 
endeavour found its conclusion in a fortunate dynastical union; it led to a 
better understanding between the nations and the governments. 

With all this Frederick William IV did not find himself in a firm and 
secure political situation. After the agreement of Olmutz, the relations of 
Prussia and Germany to Austria in the restored confederation became unbear- 
able. If the aim to which Frederick William IV aspired was to be reached, 
namely, the formation and direction of a confederate state, the prevailing 
opinions had to be approached a step nearer, for on their side also they had 

PEauke alludes to the attitude of Prussia during the Crimean War,] 
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an historical justification, and they were too deeply rooted and too powerful 
to be left out of consideration; but to do this it was necessary to break with 
Austria. If we are rightly informed, the king was inclined to this towards 
the end of his days. He had tried every means to gain the favour of Austria, 
but in vain. Austria refused consent to theproject of an expedition to Switz- 
erland, even if it aimed at nothing further than the restoration of the Prus- 
sian royal house in Ifeuch^tel. In German affairs matters came to such a pass 
that the king had to declare in Vienna that his indulgence had its limits; if 
the conduct of Austria collided with the duty which as king of Pi^ussia he had 
towards Germany, he would not give way. He had pronounced that signifi- 
cant word to the effect that the day may yet come when the two powers will 
measure their strength at the WMte Mountain — referring to the battle of 
1620. His journey to Vienna in 1857 was calculated to put an end to the dif- 
ferences. The impossibility of this was one of the painful impressions of his 
last days. Men who were close to him. assert that he seriously thought of 
taking up the struggle. But he was not destined to bring to an issue the old 
antagonism, the outbre^ of which he had held back; for an individual life 
is but a moment in history. 



CHAPTER X 


THE SEGREGATION OP AUSTRIA 

[1858-1866 A D ] 

SoABOELT had Frederick William lY laid the reins of government in the 
hands of his brother and heir, afterwards William I, when immediately evi^ 
dence of a completely altei'ed temper was manifested in the country. It 
seemed as though a fresh morning wind had risen, and the heavy dark cloud 
which had lain so oppressively on the hearts of all had fled before it. Once 
again it was felt in Prussia that a new and better epoch had begun. 

On the 20th of October the chambers met to give the regency constitutional 
recognition. Five days later, in the presence of the assembled representatives 
of the people, the prince took the prescribed oath to the constitution. The 
chambers were dissolved and writs for new elections issued ; whilst the regent, 
to the great satisfaction of all citizens, exhorted the officials to abstain from 
bringing any illegal pressure to bear on the electors. On the 5th of November 
the detested Manteuffiel and most of .his colleagues were dismissed. Prince 
Anton of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen undertook the formation of the new min- 
istry which included Flottwell, Yon Schleinitz, Yon Patow, General von Bo- 
nin, Count Piickler, and Professor von Eethmann-Hollweg — men who were 
known as moderate liberals and with the choice of whom the people were well 
satisfied. 

The effect on foreign powers of the beneficial turn which had taken place 
in the views of the Prussian government was also at once manifested. The 
wavering course of the Prussian ship of state, bending as it did to every puff 
of wind, had accustomed people to infer that this once proud vessel no longer 
possessed the power to cut through the waves of events on its own predesigned 
way. But its opponents were soon to learn their mistake. The state struc- 
ture was there in all its essential parts ; all that had been wanting was a strong 
hand to guide the helm. Now the contempt into which Prussia had fallen 
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seemed suddenly to give way and the old splendour of the Prussian name be- 
gan to revive. The evidence of this was soon to be shown m astounding fash- 
ion before the eyes of all Europe, 

GEEMANY AND THE ITAEIAJf WAR OR 1859 

The emperor Xapoleon III was about to begin the struggle with Austria for 
the liberation of upper Italy. It was of the utmost importance to him that 
Prussia should either stand by him or at least remain completely neutral. 
Therefore in the last days of the year 1858 the Prussian cabinet was confiden- 
tially informed that Prussia was regarded as a rising state to which the future 
of Germany belonged, whilst Austria seemed to be on the decline. If the 
prince regent would pledge himself not to abandon, during the approaching 
struggle, the part of an inactive spec- 
tator, then Prance would without inter- 
fering suffer everything to be done 
which Prussia might think good for 
her own aggrandisement within Ger- 
many. 

The prince refused the offer without 
further parley; and when, in June, 

1859, after the great battles of Magenta 
and Solferino, it seemed as though 
Austria must completely succumb in 
Italy, Prussia endeavoured to pi*event 
such a consummation. In union with 
the rest of Germany, the Prussian army 
was placed on a war footing and sent 
to the Ehine. In consequence of 
this threatening movement IsTapoleon 
deemed it best to make peace as quick- 
ly as possible. On the 8th of July w^as 
concluded the hasty armistice of Yilla- 
franca, followed bn the 10th of No- 
vember by the Peace of 2Iurich. For 
the time Austria, in consequence of 
Prussians determined action, remained dsos-isss) 

in possession of Yenetia and her famous 

Quadrilateral. Lombardy fell to Sardinia; and France, as the reward of her 
trouble, compelled the cession to herself of Savoy and Nice.^^ 

The idea that this war furnished Prussia with an opportunity to bring about 
the long-desired unification of Germany and build her own supremacy on the 
ruin of Austria had not been without advocates amongst the Prussians them- 
selves. At the outbreak of the war the socialist agitator, Ferdinand Lassalle, 
supported this view in a pamphlet entitled The Italian War and Frmsia^s 
The following is an extract from this pamphlet : “ 

LASSALLE UPOIST THE CONSEQUENCES TO GERMANY OP THE WAR 

Let us now examine the practical political consequences for Germany [of 
this war of 1859] . Is it not evident that the practical political consequences 
of this war benefit no one in a higher degree, hardly any one in the same de- 
gree, as Germany? Is it not evident that Napoleon, doomed by history, in 
spite of his apparent successes, to accomplish everywhere the very opposite 
of what he strove for, accomplishes nothing through this war but— however 
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paradoxical it may appear at first sight — ^the clearing away of the difficulties 
which ruined the German revolution of 1848 and the efforts for German unity? 
If any fact can be absolutely certain, it is that hitherto German unity has been 

foiled entirely by the dualism of 
Prussia and Austria. The Ger- 
man Confederation was a strictly 
logical creation. It was not an 
organisation of German unity; 
it was only the organised form 
of German disunion. It was and 
could be nothing else. Austria 
joined the German Confed- 
eration with twelve millions. 
Prussia, in order to stand on an 
equality with Austria, was also 
allowed to enter with twelve 
millions only, and for this pur- 
pose left East and West Prussia 
out of the confederation, al- 
though the German character of 
these provinces is a recognised 
fact in the consciousness of the 
nation. Austria alone, wuth the 
twenty-five millions of her non- 
German population, outweighed 
the whole German Confedera- 
tion. On the other hand, Prus- 
^ sia, with her total population of 
\ sixteen millions, with her purer 
^ German character, her more lib- 
eral traditions, her preponder- 
ant influence on the population 
Pbiu)inan3> Lassa^le of north Germany — partly by 

( 1825 - 1864 ) material and* partly by moral 

means — outweighed Austria. 
How, then, could any German unity be established? It was impossible, ow- 
ing to the actual balance of pow’^er between these two states. 

The revolution of 1848 dissolved the confederation, against which, as the 
supposed real cause of their want of .unity, the Germans were specially em- 
bittered — that IS to say, the revolution removed the external results and effects 
of their want of unity; but the intrinsic cause of Jt, the real political power 
of these two states, their balance of power, it did not remove. That revolu- 
tion had not the strength to clear away this true, real, effective cause of dis- 
union, the source whence disunion was sure to spring over and over again. 
ISTay, the majority did not even possess the intelligence to comprehend this 
true cause. The plans of the Gotha party— the ^^ittle German party — were 
but a confession of their incapacity to restore German unity and to break the 
actual power of those two states. German unity remained a hope and a the- 
ory, whilst disunion was founded on the actual circumstances. Hence the 
unity of the revolution was humbug. 

The German revolution failed 'precisely because it had not the power and 
the courage to abolish the force founded in facts of these two states. The 
revolution, therefore, had effected nothing towards German unity. Through- 
out its duration the Germans were just as much separated into two divisions, 
they were just as dualistic as before. This was amply proved by the execu- 
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tion of Blum, the imperial commisisary sent by the parliament of the empire 
to Vienna, whose head Austria threw at the feet of the parliament of the 
empire. 

A counter-revolution took place. The greatest curiosity was excited as to 
what the princes would substitute for the confederation diet. They had so 
solemnly abjured it; Prussia particularly seemed bound to maintain this re- 
nunciation, both as a matter of duty and in her own interest. li^one the less, 
however, followed the restoration of the old confederation. And in spite of 
all shilly-shall 3 ?ing and hesitancies and exceptions, in spite of a college of 
princes and a union, a firmer and a looser league, and the like wearisome and 
laborious schemes — all was of no avail, and Prussia again entered the con- 
federation. The indignation of the people was indescribable. They had never 
imagined that reaction would go so far. 

And as the Austrian reinstallation of the diet was the necessary conse- 
quence of the incapacity and superficiality of the revolution of 1848, so were 
the necessary and logical consequences of the actual state of things, of the in- 
superable dualism which really existed, seen in the assembly of princes at 
Bregenz ; in Olmutz and Bronzell ; in the Austrian executions' in Hesse and 
Holstein ; and the cession of the duchies, unconquered by the Banes, through, 
the invasion of an Austrian army. 

Smarting but instructive memories! So long therefore as the balance of 
power between Prussia and the non-German state of Austria exists, so long is 
disunion inherent in the actual conditions and cannot be conjured away by 
mere change of forms. Does anyone suppose that things could be altered if a 
national parliament were to meet again at Frankfort ? Is a chamber of elected 
representatives to be regarded as an assembly of magi who can unite diver- 
gencies, combine oppositions, and make impossibilities possible? Is the word 
people’s parliament” a magic formula by means of which we can at our own 
pleasure change black into white? So long as Austria is a non-German state 
with twenty-six millions of non-German inhabitants, so long as Austria is 
forced by her character of a non-German power into non-German tendencies^ 
and so long as she can, if need be, counterbalance the combined power of 
Prussia and the confederation — so long would a parliament at Frankfort, 
whether composed of representatives of the princes or of the people, present 
for a second time the cheerless spectacle of the powerlessness of the delegates 
over the concrete nature of their states and governments ; or the members 
themselves, impelled by the concrete nature of their states, would present the 
far worse spectacle of transferring the disgrace of disunion from the cabinets 
of the princes to the German races themselves. 

How, then, is the promised land of German unity to be attained, and will 
our wanderings through the wilderness never come to an end? How can we 
get there? We shall say it, and this time we shall appeal to very conserva- 
tive authorities. A king and an archduke in convivial meeting have revealed 
to us the secret of German unity. l^o Prussia and no Austria ” was the toast 
to which a king of Prussia and an archduke of Austria clinked their glasses in 
Cologne long before 1848. Yes, certainly — no Austria and no Prussia! 

Wo Austria^ No Prussia! 

But this toast was only the illusory and idealistic expression of the secret. 
The real condition of things, the basis of disunion, w^as to remam as it had 
been. Unity was to exist solely in the “ good will ” of the princes, the volun- 
tary renunciation of diverging aims. It is astonishing to notice what contra- 
dictory appearances things assume when they are divested of their visionary 
and utopian form, and are looked at in the clear light of reality. It fared 
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■with this imaginary unity of the two princes, based as it was to be on ^^good 
will,^^ as it fared with Maximilien Eobespierre^s idea of equality based on 
virtue. 

To attain German unity [continues Lassalle] we need only translate the 
words of the royal toast into actual fact. In a visionary utopian form every- 
thing looks beautiful, rose-coloured, poetic , but in its actual accomplishment 
how gloomy, hard, full of tears, bloody! How enthusiastic and inspiriting 
sounded that toast as the glasses rang ! Translated into reality, that No Aus- 
tria, no Prussia, means nothing else than this — Austria, the Austrian state, 
must be dismembered, torn into shreds, crushed, annihilated, her ashes scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven I We by no means utter these words as iiar- 
tisans of Prussia, we are moved by nothing but the consciousness that we are 
German. We should say the same if we were Austrian; we should wish the 
same thing to happen to Prussia, if circumstances were altered and the latter 
wore in the position of Austria. 

This IS the real way of carrying out Austria, no Prussia, and the only 
path to German unity. The independent position in the world which Austria 
takes up, relying upon her possessions outside Germany — that is the inevita- 
ble cause of German dualism and of the impossibility of German unity, a cause 
which no palliative measures can remove. With the dismemberment of Aus- 
tria, Prussia as a separate state will fall of itself, just as antithesis and thesis 
cannot exist apart. Austria annihilated, Prussia and Germany become one. 
On the day when the provinces outside Germany, Italy, and Hungary shall 
be torn away from Austria, and she is reduced to the 12,900,000 inhabitants 
(including Bohemia) which belonged to the confederation; when in conse- 
quence she is reduced to a position in which she can compete with Prussia 
neither in population, nor in intelligence, nor in authority; on the day when 
Austria is changed into a simple German province, not only will 12,900,000 
inhabitants, who for the first time will feel themselves to be Germans, be re- 
stored to Germany, but German dualism itself will be blotted out, and Ger- 
man unity will be able to assert itself with the real force of the circumstances 
and, therefore, will become inevitable. 

On the day when the separate state of Austria is destroyed, the standards 
of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, etc., will pale. On that day Germany is reconsti- 
tuicd. All the rest will naturally follow^ according to the law of gravitation. 
For unity lies already in the actual circumstances, and these will as undoubt- 
edly find an adequate form for expressing themselves as dualism had found 
in the form of the diet. 

The destruction of that actual constellation of power — ^that is, the annihi- 
lation of Austria, her separation from her possessions outside Germany — is, 
therefore, a necessary preliminary, which must be carried out before or during 
the agitation which is to succeed in establishing German unity. This prelimi- 
nary must therefore be wished for by all those who ardently desire unity. 
Whatever form one may wish this unity to assume, whether that of a German 
republic, a German empire, or even a compact federation of independent 
states— all these questions may remain open for the time being. All these 
parties must in any case, if they have the intelligence to understand their own 
purposes, work together for the indispensable preliminary condition to any of 
these schemes, namely, the destruction of Austria. 

Well then! Like a galley slave, wild self-seeking in his heart, but weighted 
by the chain and ball of that historical fatality which determines his cause of 
action, Napoleon is about to execute this preliminary to the formation of 
Gilman unity, to remove the great and only obstacle in its way, and spare us 
the odium, the blood, and the civil war which the task would one day inevi- 
tably cost us if we took it into our own hands. By rousing the Italians to the 
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war and binding himself in his proclamation not to end it until he had purged 
the peninsula of the Austrians; by thus enabling also the Hungarians, on 
their part, to rise in arms, \ 7 hich they will doubtless do during the second 
Italian campaign, Iivapoieon carries out an essentially German task, and re- 
moves by the partition of Austria the real obstacle to German unity. The 
Italian war, therefore [concludes Lassalle], is not only hallowed by every 
principle of democracy, but it is of the very greatest advantage to the German 
nation. It is the very life interest of German policy.® 

GEKMAISr IOTLUEiS?-CE FISDB ITSELF PREJUDICED 

The democratic challenge had, however, passed unheeded ; the end to the 
rivalry of Prussia and Austria had not yet been reached in 1859 ; and if, on 
the other hand, the Prussian action had saved Austria from heavier losses 
than those inflicted on her by the Peace of Zurich, still she issued from the 
war with serious diminution of both territory and reputation.®^ 

Thus the Italian war had ended to the detriment of Germany ; the troops 
of the first German power were conquered and forced to a detrimental peace. 
The German governments, like the German people, must have ^lid to them- 
selves that the authority of Germany had once more been prejudiced. The 
knowledge of this could only lend fresh support and fresh violence to the gen- 
eral desire to put an end to this unworthy situation. But the German people 
possessed no state organ, by which it could have given expression to its will ; 
on the other hand, it no longer found itself in the same position of culture it 
had occupied thirteen hundred years before, for otherwise the people would 
have banded together in hundreds of thousands in order to cross the Rhine or 
the Alps and give vent to their anger in robbery, murder, and arson. They 
did otherwise; they adapted themselves to the progress of civilisation, which 
not only clearly set forth its will but also astoni^ed and frightened foreign 
lands. 

In the same year (1859), on the same day (IsTovember 10th) which hy the 
Peace of Zurich broke off the former relations of Germany to Italy, the Ger- 
man people celebrated in the festival of Schiller their material and intellectual 
•miity — a festival such as no other people had ever held before. It was cele- 
brated on every part of the earth where Germans dwelt. And it wp not the 
poet whose laurel wreath they wished to renew ; it was the hero of liberty and 
the patriot who was praised in Schiller before the eyes of the whole woi'ld, and 
who was recommended to the present and to future generations as a marvel- 
lous model. . 

No matter how energetically this national and general feeling revealed 
itself, so long as it did not succeed in givmg expression to a state organisation 
it remained a phantasmagoria without any practical significance. But where 
was the strength and the power which would help this necessity to conquer^ 
The attempts of the German national assembly to establish a better constitu- 
tion for all Germany had been so completely shattered that for long nothing 
similar had been thought of. Apart from the insufficiency of their power, 
the secondary and small states were too divided in their opinions and interests 
to be able to undertake anything. This was proved by a long experience with 
Austria, which moreover since its last defeat was inextricably involved in con- 
stitutional struggles. In Prussia conditions were more simple. Prussia was 
almost a pure German state, and it was for this reason that the majority of 
the national assembly and that of the German people had been in favour of 
Prussian leadership, which Prussia had itself ^ejected. Meanwhile the same 
party relations existed, and the ^^ittle German" or Prussian party made use 
of the new experience gained to form, under the name of national union," an 
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association of men who annonneed the union of Germany under the leadership 
of Prussia as the goal to be reac^ied, although they still rejected the complete 
exclusion of Austria from Germany. The situation in Germany, and especially 
in Prussia seemed to give no small support to these endeavours, whilst affairs 
in Europe called too loudly and earnestly for a closer union of the German 
forces for them not to be heard. 

The revolution begun in Italy in the year 1859 had continued unrestrainedly, 
and bad led to results which the great leaders of the Italian people. Garibaldi 
and Mazzini, had only aspired to, but the quick fulfilment of which no one had 
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expected. Eot only had. Austna been banished from Lombardy, and her 
allied princes of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena from their states, but the eccle- 
siastical states had lost part of their provinces to Sardinia, which was allied to 
the revolution; and in 1860 the hero Garibaldi, landing in Sicily with a hand- 
ful of volunteers, within a few months had the whole kingdom of Naples in 
his hands and ceded it to the king of Sardinia, who now assumed the title of 
king of Italy. But this was far beyond the goal which Napoleon III, the 
prime mover in the revolution, had set himself, and over which he had to agree 
to the Peace of Zurich with Austria. To stay the flood of events was no longer 
poraible ; nevertheless Napoleon had accepted payment tor his support of Italy 
by the concession of Nice and Savoy to France, althongli at the beginning of 
the war he had refused every acquisition. 

The German nation had contemplated this revolution, that bordered on the 
marvellous, with the greatest astonishment, but also with a variety of other 
feelings. The feeling which outweighed all the rest, amongst princes as 
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aonongst nations, and this not in Germany alone, was that of mistrust in the 
rulers of French politics. Indeed it seemed their intention to weaken and dis* 
courage all the powers of Europe. On the 16th of June the German princes, 
like a brood of frightened chickens under their mother’s wmg, assembled at 
Baden Baden, seeking protection with the prince regent of Prussia, at wMeb 
meeting the emperor of the French appeared in order by his presence to quiet 
the alarm. Only the emperor of Austria was missing in the circle of German 
princes; nevertheless, in the following month, the l^g of Bavaria arranged 
a meeting of the Austrian monarch with the prince regent, and in October 
both met the emperor of Russia in Warsaw. All these friendly relations of 
the princes led to no other result than that of making the uncertain position of 
Europe all the more apparent. This position was the most dangerous to dis- 
united Germany, and now mojfe than ever the wish made itself felt to put an 
end to this condition once and for all. The small states now as before sought 
reform in joining Austria, as in this only did they see a guarantee for their 
privileges ; the German peojile on the other hand, especially those of the north, 
showed themselves, as became apparent in the increasing importance of the 
national union, more and more favourably disposed towards the Prussian 
leadership ; nevertheless the greater part of the people, in the north as well as 
the south, were made to waver in their convictions.-^ 

The programme put forward in the speech with which the prince regent 
greeted the new popular ministry he had formed after ManteuffePs dismissal 
in 1858 excited jubilation among the people. The results of the new elections 
were everywhere favourable to the government, a liberal era seemed to be 
commencing ; but gradually the humour changed as it became apparent that 
none of the hopes of the liberals were passing to fulfilment. A complete 
breach took place when the scheme for the reorganisation of the army ap- 
peared. In the session of 1860 the gulf was bridged over by a compromise, 
which, however, by reason of its diverse interpretation, became the source of 
the conflict. The government carried out the reorganisation, the funds for 
which had been granted for one year only, as though it had been defimtive, 
and on the new session an open struggle "began ; but once more the expendi- 
ture was authorised as an extraordinary one. 

THE ACCESSIOK OF WIELIAM I (1861 A.D.> 

Meantime, on the 2nd of January, 1861, Frederick William IV died, and 
in October the coronation took place. The new elections, in which the newly 
formed party of progress for the first time came into prominence, were in 
favour of the opposition; after a short session the house was dissolved and a 
change of ministry ensued. The elections of the 6th of May, 1862, furnished 
another defeat to the government ; the house refused the whole cost of the 
organisation, and the Mng now sent for Bismarck, who, after the close of the 
session, formed a new ministry. 

Ovations were made to the deputies by their constituents, whilst the gov- 
ernment was not backward in administering punishments. The king himself 
was much shaken by the conflict, but unbending. On the 14th of January, 
1863, the new session was opened ; at the debates on the address and on the 
question of the convention with Russia excited scenes took place, and the con- 
test over the disciplinary powers of the president brought the conflict to its 
height. The government issued press ordinances, and, on the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, dissolved the house. IsTor did the new elections change anything, and 
meantime the Schleswig-Holstein question had become acute; on the 9th of 
December the government demanded authority for a state loan of 12,000,000 
thalers, ^^in view of the present aspect of the questions in dispute between 
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Denmark and Germany”; instead of which the house directed an address to 
the king, requesting him to withdraw from the London Protocol, recognise the 
prince of Angustenbnrg, and endeavour to procure him help from the German 
Confederation (December 18th). On the 27th the king answered by a refus- 
al: he could not withdraw from the treaties concluded in 1852 without tak- 
ing national relations into consideration, the succession question would be 
weighed by the confederation, and he requested the grant of the loan, concern- 
ing which Bismarck declared in the committee that he hoped it would be 
granted — otherwise we must take it where we can, get it.” The committee 
recommended a refusal, and after a warm debate the loan was rejected by two 
hundred and seventy-fire to fifty-one votes, and resolutions were taken which 
protested against the occupation of the duchies by Austria and Prussia as great 
powers, and declared for all time that every loan raised without the sanction 
of the chamber was opposed to the constitution and not binding. On the 25th 
of January, 1864, the session was closed. 

The Danish war exercised no influence on home affairs. The session which 
began on the 14th of January, 1865, passed fruitlessly; a majority, besides re- 
jecting the military law and the budget, also refused the ratification of the 
war expenses, the scheme for the foundation of a fleet, and the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein policy of the government ; the debates were so bitter that Bismarck sent 
Virchow a challenge, which the house forbade him to accept. On the 17th of 
June the session closed. The punishment of officials, of associations, of the 
press, by the minister Eulenburg, continued; confirmation of communal elec- 
tions was generally refused, and the municipal authorities abstained from any 
loyal demonstrations. In the new session, beginning the 15th of January, 
1866, the union of Lauenburg with the crown was declared illegal, since the 
consent of the diet was lacking ; indignation rose still higher when the depu- 
ties Frentzel and Twesten wei’e impeached for certain speeches uttered by them 
in the house, and a decision of the superior tribunal, after appointing two 
auxiliary judges, declared by a majority of one vote that the impeachment 
was justifiable. On Hoverbeck’s motion the house declared that Article 84 
of the constitution had been infringed. Bismarck refused to accept these 
resolutions, and on the 23rd of February the session closed.^ 

Even under the retired ininistry, in the politics of the Zollverein the Prus- 
sian government had gained a decisive victory over Austria, as over the small 
states, inasmuch as it compelled the latter under the threat of the breaking of 
the Zollverein to give up their opposition to the commercial treaty formed 
with Prance and opposed by Austria. The secondary and small states, terri- 
fied at the condition of Europe and the plans of Prussia, adopted many courses 
more theoretical than practical in order to bring about a reorganisation of the 
constitution of the confederation. The emperor of Austria also came to their 
assistance in so far as to assemble the German princes around him on the 16th 
of August, 1863, at Frankfort, and lay before them his plans of a constitution 
for the coiifederation. The king of Prussia, being in no position to use force, 
held aloof ; and thus the whole plan fell through. A few months afterwards 
it was followed by another to which circumstances granted a greater impor- 
tance. 

THE DISPLACEMENT OP THE POWERS 

The duchies of 8 hleswig and Holstein, through the European diplomacy 
in the London Protocol, had been intruded upon by conditions which neither 
their own estates nor the German Confederation had acknowledged. On the 
basis of this protocol the king, Frederick VII, by means of the so-called 
March Patent (March 30th, 1863) had given a constitution by which Schles- 
wig and Holstein were subjected to quite different political laws and condi- 
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tions, inasmticli as tifae patent annexed ScMeswig to tlie Danisli naonarehy, but 
reduced Holstein to provincial dependence. The parliament called together 
by the deputies of Denmark and Behleswig accepted this constitutiou on the 
lith of Ii^^ovember- The king died on the loth, whereupon Ins successor ap- 
pointed by the protocol, the prince of Glucksborg, ascended the DaniSi 
throne as Christian IX. He also, building on public opinion m Copenhagen 
as web as on the sympathy of the European powers, ratified the constitution. 
This gave cause for fresh agitation in Germany, winch, better supported by 
circumstances than the former ones, was in the end to bring about the libera- 
tion of the duchies. 

lie proceeding in Denmark and the duchies just described had naturally 
fanned into fresh flame the oft-suppressed sympathies of the German people 
for those provinces under the yoke of foreign rule. In order to give active 
expression to these sympathies, the German people resorted to the same means 
which np t^ll now had been of so little use to them, namely the press, the 
union, tha chambers, and the individual lands. ^Nevertheless, as already 
mentioned, neither the German Confederation nor the estates of the duchies 
had recognised the London Protocol. And in spite of this apparent similar- 
ity of the present relations to the former, the condition of Germany like that 
of Euiope had wholly changed. The oriental and Italian wars and also the 
exchanges of provinces, which had been the result of these w'ars, had funda- 
mentally displaced the relations of the powers to one another; a state of recip- 
rocal mistrust had succeeded the concord of the western powers. Under the 
present complications the jealousy of Prussia and Austria was also to be con- 
ducive to the national sympathy of the German people. For in the contest of 
their respective influences in Germany they had now reached a point on which 
the support of their efforts by the German nation and its princes might be of 
the utmost importance, and they must tlierefore acquire it. But a great dif- 
ference existed between the two great states as regarded their abihtyto accom- 
plish this. 


BISMAKCK AXD HILITAET BEFOEM 

Austria was embarrassed by serious constitutional troubles, increased by 
financi J difficulties, whilst Prussia could enter in'-o the combat with the ener- 
gy of a new flight. At her head stood a new king, vho, although in many things 
he adhered to the ideas of his predecessors, kept nevertheless a keen eye on 
modern progress. He might have little understanding and still less care for 
parliamentary affairs ; but, on the other hand, from his youth he had grown up 
with and been intrusted with the army, had often seen its action decisive in 
state affairs, and therefore wi^ed to develop it so as to be armed for every 
'danger. The organisation of the army undertaken by him brought him into 
serious collision with the people’s representatives, but in Bismarck he found a 
man who was capable of removing even this obstacle for him. Bismarck, 
highly gifted by nature, having as envoy to the confederation diet learned to 
know and despise the action of the small states, having seen the effects of the 
causes of the Austrian weaknesses and success, and investigated the higher 
politics of St. Petersburg and Paris, had come to the by no means new conclu- 
sion that men are usually ruled without great wisdom, but that a rough hand 
xs generally more successful than a gentle one. This knowledge henceforth 
increased his efficiency in internal as well as foreign affairs. The plan for the 
reorganisation of the army, which his royal master clung to with all his heart, 
he ea-^ried through in spite of the representatives of the eouutry, and when he 
had done this he proceeded to deal with Schleswig-Holstein. ‘ 
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THE SCHLESWia-HOLSTEIH ^AE OF 1864 

The German Confederation, as often remarked, had not acknowledged the 
settlements of the London Protocol. On the 23rd of December, 1863, a fed- 
eral army of six thousand Saxons and Hanoverians, under the command of 
the Saxon general Hake, invaded Holstein, whilst an Austrian and Prussian 
corps of five thousand men formed the reserve. On the 30th the duke of 
Augustenburg, summoned by the inhabitants of the duchies, took up his 
residence at Kiel. As the affair went so smoothly, Bismarck resolved to 
take another step. He had no difficulty in winning Austria, which had its 
hands full with its own affairs, over to his opinion. He persuaded the Aus- 
trian cabinet to take the lead in the affair by circumventing the confedera- 
tion conjointly with Eussia. On the 11th of January, 1864, the two great 
powers proposed to the confederation that in case the Danish government 
did not recall the November constitution Schleswig should be forfeited ; to 
which proposal the confederation assembly could not agree, as it contained 
an acknowledgment of the London Protocol. Then the two great powers 
declared they would take the matter into their own hands. The protests, 
threats, mobilisations of the small states remained without success. On the 
other hand Austria and Prussia acted with greater decision and force. On 
the 16th of January they produced their ultimatum, which was the sup- 
pression of the constitution in Copenhagen ; and on the refusal of the Danish 
cabinet, the allies, namely, twenty-eight thousand Austrians and forty-three 
thousand Prussians under the command of the Prussian general Wrangel, 
invaded Holstein. The attempts at pacification made by Bismarck in the 
Prussian senate as well as at the confederation diet met with no success either 
there or amongst the German nation ; nevertheless the first powers, as Aus- 
tria and Prussia liked to call themselves, were not misled by this: Bismarck 
closed his refractory diet after the Prussian troops had advanced into Ham- 
burg, Lubeck, and Oldenburg as if they were hostile countries. On the 25th 
the German standard planted in Kiel had to make way for the Prussian, and 
on the 1st of February the allies crossed the Eider. The war was successful 
to the allies. From victory to victory they advanced to Jutland. 

English diplomacy had made every effort imaginable to save the London 
Protocol and tlxe integrity of the Danish state ; but the sole price at which 
Napoleon conjointly with England would venture on the strife, the conquest 
of the left bank of the Elune, seemed too high, and so it satisfied itself by 
inviting the subscribers of the protocol to a conference in London. The lat- 
ter met, for no other purpose than the rupture of the protocol, from which the 
German powers also detached themselves, and to confirm the overthrow of the 
Danish state, which at the close of this diplomatic tournament saw itself 
thrown on its own resources. Under these circumstances Danish bravery 
could accomplish nothing. Alsen was conquered, as was also Jutland. In 
days gone by German banners had floated at the northern extremity of this 
peninsula, which is known in German history by the spear throw of tiie empe- 
ror Otto I. Denmark sought for peace, which was concluded in Vienna on 
October 30th. By it Denmark ceded Schleswig, Holstein, and Lanenbnrg to 
Austria and Prussia. This was a highly dangerous provision ; for must not 
the two possessors naturally enter into dispute over the right of possession, 
and the object of strife in the end be lost to both*? 

The danger was imminent, the strife of the two possessors unavoidable; 
and a fatal issue was prevented only by the persons wffio stood at the head of 
the Prussian state. They had already given the whole affair its energetic de- 
nouement and now led to a further happy decision. They arrived at this 
through their precise knowledge of the position of European affairs, and by 
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the hasty doing away with the weakness of this position, which allowed them 
to obtain their goal without great hindrance. The chief obstacles to be over- 
come lay in Germany itself and in Austria. Until now Austria had accom- 
panied her old rival in her victorious campaigns, and ^ared her fame and the 
advantage gained. But although in peace the trophies of victory were equally 
promised to both powers, there was so great a difference in the situation of the 
allies that equahty existed in appearance only. Prussia had raised more 
troops and had the military lead; this important conquest w'as close to the 
Prussian frontiers, and was far from the Austrian boundaries: therefore it 
was natural that Prussia should have taken the lead throughout the adventure, 
which Austria, occupied by internal dissensions, was by no means in a posi- 
tion to do. If possible Austria must be reduced to still greater dependence. 
In this success was attained as it had already been attained in the economical 
sphere. 

The negotiations concerning the renewal of the Zoliverein had dragged oa 
for more than two years; finally even the Bavarian government saw itself 
compelled to join the treaty drawn up by Prussia, which on the 12th of Octo- 
ber, 1864, was signed by all governments under the Zoliverein, whilst Prussia 
rejected the conditions imposed by Austria and thereby cut off all her chances 
of a future entry into the Zoliverein, The victory of Prussia was complete 
and well adapted to help her settle the question of the duchies. 

Immediately after the peace, when the Austrian troops were slowly with- 
drawing, Prussia, regardless of the German Confederation and the rights of 
the duke of Augustenburg, had also taken possession of Holstein. Austria, 
although the defects in her former jwlicy were now realised, and although in 
consequence of this Count Eechberg had had to retire, found herself so deeply 
engaged in the blind alley that it was thought advisable to decide the question 
in dispute before the confederation assembly in favour of the Prussians. 
Thus, on the 7th of December, the assembly declared the action at an end, the 
Hanoverian and Saxon troops retired, the committee of the confederation 
handed over the province to the Austrians and Prussians, and Prussia now 
saw herself mistress of the duchies, the possession of which could no longer be 
seriously threatened by far-off Austria, 

There was but one right which could be established, namely, that of the 
integrity of Germany, which in this instance might be taken as identical with 
the Prussian. To establish herself in the full possession of this right was 
henceforth the sole endeavour of Prussia, But Austria resisted. In its udte 
of the 22nd of February, 1865, the Prussian government stated its demands, 
by the granting of which alone the formation of a new state of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein was not to be contemplated as a danger for the interests of Prussia and 
Germany. These demands were the blending of the Schleswig-Holstein mili- 
tary and naval organisation with the Pru^an, the cession of certain provmce^ 
and the concession of some important sovereign rights, 

THE CONVENTION OF GASTEIN (1$65 A.D,) 

But neither Austria, nor the duke of Augustenburg, nor the confederation 
would grant these requests. Prussia now negotiated all round, but prepared 
powerful armaments ;'even Bismarck no longer made it a secret that he desired 
war. But he first assured himself of the diplomatic position, and by a confer- 
ence with the Bavarian minister, Yon der Pfordten, he sought to make the 
secondai y states decide on neutrality in the event of a Prusso-Austrian war — 
which he did not succeed in doing. Meanwhile the bursting of the storm was 
once more averted. Austria, occupied with troubles at home, agreed in the 
Gastein Conventiou (August 14th) that the rights of both governments in the 
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dtieMes should be resented until a final issue of the affair; but Prussia took 
over the government of Schleswig, whilst that of Holstein remained to Aus- 
tria, which on the other hand yielded her rights over Lauenberg to Prussia 
for two and a half million Danish reichsthalers. T^e harbour of Iviel as w’ell 
as the right to garrison Eendsbui‘g were to be handed over to Prussia by Aus- 
tria. Thus disposed, Prussia prepared herself for the inevitable war. 

As the Prussian cabinet hatl made sure of the Eussian and French neutral- 
ity, the other poweis were scarcely taken into consideration. Nevertheless, 
Austria was such a formidable adversary that it seemed dangerous to go 
against her, in spite of her unsettled condition, without allies. These could 
hi found only in the revolution or in Italy. Prussia, in defiance of the secon- 
dary states, had just entered into a commercial treaty with that country. The 
political question had also been discussed beween the two cabinets. These 
negotiations advanced side by side with the armaments, and in the spring of 
1866 both were complete. That it might be left undisturbed, on the 23rd of 
February, 1866, the Prussian government dismissed its diet, w^hich vras in 
favour of the rights of the duchies and the duke. Everything combined to 
urge on a war in which Bismarck wished to assure himself of another confed- 
erate — ^the German people. 

PEXJSSIA AT onns WITH THE OONFEDEEATIOlsr 

At the outbreak of the Schleswig-Holstein development the adherents of 
all the German chambers, and those from Austria and Prussia as well as from 
the small states, had assembled in Frankfort to declare, in the face of the op- 
posing interests of the various German states, that under existing conditions 
the right of the Germans to a general representation of the people, a parlia* 
ment,^^ was no longer admitted. After the Gastein Convention, as the out- 
break of intestine war appeared more and more inevitable, the deputies of the 
democratic party assembled to raise a cry for a “central jiower and parlia- 
ment standing above the government.” The assembly of deputies of the 1st 
of October, in which only one member from Austria and eight from Prussia 
took part, declared itself for the convening of a parliament. Bismarck, who 
after the Gastein Convention was raised to the rank of count, seized the idea: 
it would be conducive to the attainment of his object. By cleverly turning it 
to account he could attain far more than would have been possible by the set- 
tlement of the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

He now cast the idea of a federal reform among the people. The circum- 
stance that Austria in her need again clamoured for the rights of the confed- 
eration must have strengthened Mm in his actions. After he had completed 
his preparations, on the 24th of March, 1866, he directed a circular to the 
confederate governments in which, referring to the inadequateiiess of the or- 
ganisation of the confederation, he threateningly held the fate of Poland before 
the German people, and as the interests of Germany and Prussia were “ already 
identical by geographical situation,” he placed the direct question before the 
confederate governments as to whether or not Prussia could reckon on their 
support in a war against Austria. All these governments answered evasively, 
whilst Bavaria once more sought to mediate. Thep Prussia turned to the con- 
federation, and on the 9th of April laid before it a plan of reform, stating 
that in this the royal government agreed with the nation, and, supported by 
this agreement, demanded that for the carrying out of the work of reform “an 
assembly elected from all parts of Germany ” ^ould be convoked. The pro- 
posal was referred to a committee* 

Meanwhile war was becoming more and more imminent, as neither of the 
opponents would consent to demobilisation. In vain did the p^ple call for 
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peace ; the die was already cast- Even the attempt at mediation on the part 
of the European powers was usele^. Prussia allowed her troops in Schleswig 
to invade Holstein, which had been occupied by Austria since the Gastein 
Convention and whence the troops of the latter power withdrew under pro- 
test, On the 11th of June Austria implored the interference of the confed- 
eration in the attempted oppression of Prussia, and proposed the mobilisation 
of the confederation contingent, to which the confederation consented, on the 
14th, in spite of the protests of Prussia, by nine votes to six. The Prussian 
ambassador, declaring this resolution to be a breach of the Act of Confedera- 
tion, thereupon left the assembly./ 

THE AUSTRO-PRTJSSIAN WAB OF 1866 

King William now declared that he regarded the German Confederation as 
dissolved, and demanded the formation of a new confederation with a freely 
elected parliament and with the exclusion of Austria. As in a flash the 
strife of parties in Prussia came to an end ou this 14th of June. As soon as 
it was understood that there was no evading the straggle for the honour or 
rather for the very existence of the state, the whole nation was resolved to 
sustain the contest with unbounded self-devotion. Ko one concealed from 
himself the greatness of the threatening danger and the uncertainty of the 
issue, but Prussia must and should wm an honourable victory or succumb. 

The superiority with which her adversaries entered into the war seemed 
overwhelming. Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, Saxony, and almost all Ger- 
many, as well as the whole of Austria, were opposed to Prussia. It was in 
vain that Bang William offered to the rulers in Hanover, Dresden, and Cassel 
the assurance of the complete integrity of their sovereignty if they would re- 
main neutral. He was met at first by evasive answers, then by decided 
refusals. The small courts were too deeply penetrated with faith in the 
eight hundred thousand men which were at the disposal of Austria — on 
paper. 

In Prussia even the most confident hardly ventured to hope that large dis- 
tricts of the state would not be exposed at the beginning of the war to a hos- 
tile attack, which, had the Austrians acted in a decided fashion, would have 
been unavoidable, particularly as regards Silesia. Who can measure the re- 
sults if the Croats and Pandours had fallen on the Prussians! For, as a mel- 
ancholy token of the internal dissensions of the Austrian state, the Viennese 
authorities were compelled to send the German troops to Italy, and to reserve 
the Italians and Slavs for the struggle with Prussia in order to secure them- 
selves against desertion and insubordination. 

It was the greatest piece of good luck for the Prussians and their country 
that Kapoleon III fancied himself to be acting very prudently iu standing 
aloof as a quiet spectator of the coming struggle. Like every one else he 
cherished the conviction that the opponents were at least equal in strength, 
and that, therefore, the war would go ou till both sides were exhausted. 
France would then be able to step in between the combatants as peacemaker, 
and stipulate, still more advantageously than in Italy, for her reward as me- 
diator. Prussia had now to contend only against the Austrian and G^nnan 
armies. But this was a task sufficient to call forth the supreme efforts of aE 
the forces of the state. On either side powerful armies stood completely 
equipped. Still both hesitated to strike the first blow. The rebictanee for a 
war of Germans against Germans kept the sword m the ^eath. But when 
Austria declared that she would suspend hostilities only ou condition that 
Prussia should renounce any extension of territory — a condition by which the 
acquisition of Schleswig-Holstein would be prevented and the number of the 
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lainor states dependent on Vienna would be still further increased— then it 
was no longer possible to think of a peaceful settlement. 

The imperial army, under the supreme command of Eenedek, stood in a 
wide semicircle on the upper Elbe. With her army ordered in three great 
divisions, Prussia marched against the enemy. Prince Frederick Charles com- 
manded the first, the crown prince the second ; the army of the Elbe, the 
third, was under General Herwarth von Bittenfeld. Two lesser divisions 
under Vogel von Falckenstein were sent forward to central Germany, in order 
to unite with the troops of Manteuffel which were advancing from Schleswig 

to the contest with the minor German 
states. King William had reserved for 
himself the chief command of the whole 
enterprise. Moltke was at the head 
of the general staff. 

The king of Saxony had marched 
with all his troops and his treasure into 
Bohemia to fight by Austria’s side 
against Prussia. Only at the almost 
impregnable Konigstein the Saxon gar- 
rison remained tdl the conclusion of 
peace. Thus on the 18th of June, 
1866, the army of the Elbe was able 
to enter Dresden without resistance. 
There everyone was so firmly con- 
vinced of the speedy and complete 
victory of the Austrians that, as the 
Prussians marched through, something 
like pity was bestowed on these hosts, 
of which certainly not a man would re- 
turn alive from Bohemia. As more 
and more regiments appeared and the 
procession seemed to be absolutely in- 
terminable, the people of Dresden said: ‘‘^There cannot be so many soldiers; 
the troops go round the town and re-enter at the other gate, as they do at 
the theatre, so that their number may appear double to the eyes of the aston- 
ished Saxons.” 

The Hanoverians did not surrender their country so unresistingly as the 
Saxons. The blind king, George,^ in order to effect a junction with the Bava- 
rians at Coburg, sought to lead his troops between General Manteufiel, vho 
was approaching from the north, and Vogel von Falckenstein, who was has- 
tening up from the east. But when the hne from Eisenach to Erfurt was 
occupied by the troops of Pri^ia and Saxe- Coburg, which barred the w^ay to 
the Hanoverians, then negotiations for a capitulation were opened. They 
were not successful and the Hanoverian general Arentschild therefore decided 
to force his way through. The vanguard of the Manteuff el-Falckenstein army 
attempted to frustrate this plan. Thus, on the 27th of June, a battle was 
fought at Langensalza, where the Prussians suffered a defeat from the supe- 
rior numbers of the enemy. Great valour was displayed on both sides and 
countless victims fell in this useless fight. Two days later the brave Hanove- 
rians, surrounded by the Prussians and deserted by the Bavarians, had to lay 
down their arms. Their regiments were disbanded and the country was occu- 
pied by Prussian troops. Eng George escaped to Austria. The elector of 
Hesse, who would by no means submit to the force of circumstances, was 
taken prisoner and kept in Stettin till the end of the war. 

The occupation of the kingdom of Saxony enabled the Prussians to lead 
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their three army corps through the border passes into Bohemia, that they 
might there oppose the enemy with their full strength before Benedek could 
execute his intention of advancing through Saxony into Prussian territory. 
So confident had he been of the victorious result of his plan that whole files of 
proclamations to be issued to the subjected populations of Silesia and Bran- 
denburg were afterwards found in the possession of the captured ofS.eers. 

During the last days of June the troops of Prince Frederick Charles, ham- 
pered by incessant contests with parties of Austrian and Saxon soldiers, set 
out by Eeichenbach for Munchengratz and Gitschin, whilst Herwarth ad- 
vanced through Eumburg and Hiihnerwasser in the same direction. The Posen 
army corps under Steiumetz succeeded, but only after sanguinary contests at 
E^achod and Skalitz, in throwing back the Austrians on the fortress of Joseph- 
stadt. 

Meantime Bonin with the East Prussian regiments had reached the little 
town of Trautenau on the Liebau road, with the intention of crossing the diflSl- 
cult pass at that place. But there 
he w^as driven back by a superior 
division of Gablenz^s army, and 
it was not till the following day, 

June 28th, that he was able, with 
the assistance of the guards, to 
attain his object. To the crown 
princess army ha'd been allotted 
the most difficult task— that of 
making its way through the moun- 
tains between Silesia and Bo- 
hemia, which could be effected 
only after days of extremely toil- 
some marches. 

On the 2nd of July King Wil- 
liam, accompanied by the mims- 
ters Yon Boon and Bismarck and 
by General Moltke, appeared on 
the theatre of war to take over 
the supreme command. That 
same evening, at eleven o’clock, 
tidings were received that the 
whole Austrian army was drawn 
up before Koniggratz in readiness 
for the attack. Messengers were immediately despatched to the three sections , 
of the army, with the order to approach one another with all possible speed, 
in order that the enemy’s designs might be anticipated and that the Prus- 
sians themselves might make the first attack next morning. 

Battle of Koniggratz or Sadowa {1866 A.I>S) 

On the 3rd of July the great decisive battle was fought. At eight in the 
morning the contest began at the heights occupied by the enemy between Sa- 
dowa and Koniggratz. Prince Frederick Charles advanced against the centre 
of the strongly fortified position ; but the terrible hail of grape-shot from the 
Austrian artillery arrested his bold attack. Everything depended on whether 
the crown prince and his army would arrive in time to fall on the enemy in 
the rear. The order to attack, despatched the previous evening, had reached 
the heir apparent only at daybreak. The roads, rendered soft by the 
heavy rains, delayed his march, iso that it was past six before his troops got as 
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far as the little town of Chlum* This place was taien by storm, and it was 
not till this had been accompli^ed that the crown prince was able to giye 
effective support to the Prussians already engaged. As at the same time 
General von Herwarth hastened up from the other wing, Prince Frederick 
Charles made a new and powerful attack. After a sanguinary contest which 
lasted till evening, a brilliant victory w’aswon at every point along the line of 
battle. The Austrians had to beat a retreat which soon developed into a wild 
flight. King William in person had placed himself at the head of the pursu- 
ers. The battle of Koniggratz, as the victors called it, or Sadowa, under 
which name it is known abroad, practically brought about a complete decision 
of this Seven Days’ V/ar, ’’ by which the Prussian army was once more proved 
to be the first military force in Europe.^ 

J^apoleon^s Mediation 

The Austrian army was in a state of dire disorganisation ; in the Saxon 
corps alone firm cohesion and good discipline were maintained. The verv day 
after the battle General von Gablenz presented himself at the Prussian head- 
quarters with a flag of truce and applied for an armistice, which the Prussians 
naturally refused, as no one but Austria could have profited by it. At the 
same time the emperor Francis Joseph appealed to the emperor Napoleon to 
intervene on behalf of peace, flattering his vanity by the voluntary cession of 
Venice to France. Thus Austria gave away her fairest province, the scene of 
Eadetzky’s victories, the land at whose river frontier the eagles of the third 
Napoleon were checked in their flight to the Adriatic, the land for which the 
blood of Austrian warriors had but lately been shed in victorious fight at Cus- 
tozza (June 24th) — ^gave it away in consequence of the victory of Prussia at 
Koniggratz: and not to Italy, who had striven for its possession in many a 
passage of arms, but to Napoleon III, to flatter his self-complacency and the 
vanity of the French, and so secure the aid of France against Prussia. Count 
Mensdorff built great hopes upon this masterpiece of the traditional policy of 
the Austrian cabinet; for had not Napoleon III himself a while before pro- 
claimed the “maintenance of the high position of Austria in Germany’’ to be 
one of the leading features of his mediation programme, and had not tbe jeal- 
ousy of the French nation been strongly excited since then by the success of 
the Prussian arms? The cession of Venice was extolled in France as a triumph 
of Napoleonic policy which threw even Sadowa into the shade. Pans was 
decked with flags and illuminated, all France was jubilant, and Napoleon ex- 
perienced the proud satisfaction of feeling that he had drawn the eyes of all 
Europe upon himself — the mediator of peace between two great powers. For- 
tunately the decision did not rest with the cabinet of the Tuileiies but with 
Kang William’s headquarters, where no one, least of all the king himself, had 
a doubt that the war which had been victoriously waged so far must be fought 
out to its ultimate issues, and concluded only by a peace which should answer 
to Prussia’s success in the field and fully satisfy her claims in the German 
question. 

On the 5th of July King William replied to Napoleon’s telegram, declar- 
ing that he was ready to accept the French emperor’s mediation, “but that 
before the conclusion of the armistice he must obtain the consent of his Ital- 
ian allies and settle the fundamental conditions of peace negotiations.” The 
Prussian ambassador at Pans received instructions more fully to acquaint the 
emperor with these conditions, giving the first place to the exclusion of Aus- 
tria from the new Germany that was to be organised under the hegemony of 
Prussia. 

Diplomacy and military tactics went hand in hand. While Count 
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Bismarck^ the Prussian minister-president, was frustrating by Mb moderate 
and steadfast bearing all the intrigues of the French ambassador, BenedettI, 
who doggedthe king's footsteps from headquarters to headcxuarters and endeav- 
oured to arrest the triumphal march of the Prussian armies by perpetually 
urging the conclusion of a truce, these armies advanced from the interior of 
Bohemia and along the course of the Main from Thuringia, and with unfalter- 
ing steps drew daily nearer to their goal. 

After collecting the army of the Main at Eisenach, General Vogel mn 
Falckenstein had before him the twofold task of driving back the forces of 
the 8th confederation corps (Buudeseorps) under Prince Alexander of Hesse, 
which had started from Frankfort in the direction of Fulda, and on the other 
hand ]>reventing their junction with the Bavarians, who were marching against 
him from the neighbourhood of Meiningen. Consequently we see him turn- 
ing his arms first against one adversary and then against the other in a series 
of engagements, according as one or other was the more troublesome to Mm at 
the moment.flf 

The Battle of Kissingen 

On the 10th of July General Beyer^s division of Falckenstein^s army de- 
feated the Bavarians in a sharp fight at Hammelburg, and on the same day a 
second not less important victory over the Bavarian corps took place at the 
celebrated bathing resort of Kissingen. Visitors to the baths and residents 
were thrown into considerable excitement, for fleeing inhabitants of Albert- 
hausen had brought news that the Pru^ians were advancing ; nevertheless 
people would not believe it, hoping that Prussia and Austiia had come to an 
understanding which had rendered the bathing resort neutral ground, al- 
though Kissingen was garrisoned on the Bavarian side. On the 9th of July, 
between four and five o’clock in the afternoon, people became aware that the 
Prussians were almost upon them ; and a couple of hours later the Bavari- 
ans, about twenty thousand strong, were concentrated in and about the town, 
in position and ready for battle. 

The Bavarians hurriedly made such preparations as were absolutely neces- 
sary. The wooden bridge over the Saale at the Schweizerhaus, the iron one 
behind the arcades, as well as the one above the Linden Mill were broken 
down ; the beams supporting this last were, however, left, and it was by them 
that the Prussians subsequently effected their first crossing of the Saale. The 
stone bridge was barricaded as strongly as was possible in such haste, and two 
twelve-pounders were planted on the hither bank of the river. Kissingen 
itself was garrisoned by four Bavarian battalions. 

To meet these troops advanced Prussian divisions. The Bavarians had 
taken up an excellent position; but guns were not placed on the Dark Moun- 
tain, strategically so important. A battery there would have made the Alten*^ 
berg au uutenable position for the Prussians, and entirely prevented them 
from crossing the ^ale at that point. Lieutenant-General von Zoller took the 
command. Quite early on the 10th of July Prussian hussars showed them- 
selves, and the strife soon began. Meanwhile there commenced^an indepen- 
dent battle near Friedrichshall just above Kissingen. When the brigade under 
Major-General von Wrangel approached Kissingen they received orders to 
take the Altenberg and, if possible, outflank the enemy’s right wing. The 
neighbourhood of Garitz was immediately reconnoitred. 

Three companies under Captain von dem Bursche crossed the road between 
two villas and covered over the supports of the former bridge with tables and 
benches, having by half -past eleven with great labour so far succeeded that 
people could cross over one by one. These companies soon reached a small 
wood to the southeast of Kissingen ; arrived there they f oimed a column and 
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SO, a^compatded by compact skimi^ing parties, they advanced on Kissingen, 
These troops were followed over this imperfect bridge by others, so that two 
and a half out of the battalions from the south pressed on towards Eassingen 
and were soon sharply eng^ed on the road. Companies and two battalions 
were thus led along the right bank of the Saale, by the road, to the main 
bridge at Kissingen. Grapeshot and rifle-fire caused the Prussians much loss; 
but they nevertheless pressed onwards without a pause. The Bavarian army 
ought to have taken at least one hundred and thirty-six guns into the engage- 
ment; but the one hundred and nineteen cannon were Kornackern, on the 
Trimburg (between Kissingen and Hammelburg on the Frankish Saale) and 
in Feuerthal, near Poppenhausen, and elsewhere- The brave officers of 
artillery, listening for hours to the fljtring and not allowed to advance, were 
almost in despair. 

The crossing of the Saale by the Prussians decided the day. They now 
seized the Dark Mountain and the Botenlaube, a hill crowned by the rums of 
an ancient castle of that name ; they then marched in great force with loud 
hurrahs into the town itself. The riflemen of the Bavarian rifle-battalion 
made a gallant defence here also ; but it was as unsuccessful as former at- 
tempts. It is certain that a very bitter feeling underlay this battle of Kis- 
singen, and people were sacrificed to it in considerable numbers. In the 
afternoon at half -past three the town was captured, and the Prussians marched 
into it with bands playing. Towards five o^clock a contingent of Bavarians* 
returned to the neighbourhood of the Catholic church ; but they were put to 
rout by a division of ManteuffeFs corps, after which, at ten o’clock that night, 
the Prussians became masters of every position in the town.^ 

On July 13th Goben’s dmsion defeated the troops of the confederation at 
Laufach. A second victory over them was obtained at Aschaffienburg (July 
14th), and after ten days of battle and victory General Vogel von Falcken- 
stein arrived on the 15th of July at the gates of the ancient imperial city on 
the I^Iain. The diplomatists of the rump diet at Frankfort packed up their 
state papers in hot haste, and fled to Augsburg under the protection of the 
Three Moors/^ and Frankfort mothers sang: 

Bitbchen^ schlaf, 

BU%b immerfromm und l)ra% 

Samt kmnmt der Vogel ton Falkemtein 
Und stecKt dieJi %n den Sack Innein, 

Der Bismarck kommt dahinter 
Undfrisst die grossen Kinder,^ 

On the 16th of July Falckenstein made his entry into Frankfort, dissolved 
the diet of the free city of the empire, as it had been up to that time, took 
over the government in the name of the king of Prussia, and at the same time 
imposed a war indemnity of 6,000,000 gulden on the we^thy city as a punish- 
ment for its hostile attitude towards Prussia. 

The Prussians Approach Vienna 

In the Austrian theatre of war the Prussian army marched within fifteen 
days from the battle-field of Koniggratz to the gates of the imperial city, win- 
ning victories as it went-— at Tobitschau and Eokeinitz (July 16th)— and on 
the 20th of July stood ranged along the margin of the valley wherein lies the 
famous ^^Marchfeld” (plain of the March), where long ago King Eudolf laid 

TSleep, laddie, sleep, be ^ood and gentle ever, or Vogel von Falckenstein will come and 
pop you mto his sack, and Bismarck will come behind Mm to eat the big children up J 
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the foundation of the dynastic power of the Austrian Habsburgs by his vic- 
tory over Ottocar, king of Bohemia, and where so much valiant Austrian 
blood had been shed m the wars of the first Ifapoleon. 

On the 16th of July the advanced guard of the first army occupied Lunden- 
burg, where the i*ailway from Olmutz joins that from Brunn to Yiennai. 
This obliged Benedek to turn aside with the main ai’my on the left bank of 
the March and to retreat through the Le^r Carpathians so as to reach Vienna 
by way of Pressburg. Prince Frederick Charles detached a corps under Gen- 
eral von Fransecky to reinforce the troops on tne farther side of the Mam, so 
as to enable them to take Pressburg and cut the Austrian main army ofi* from 
Vienna. The result was a fierce engagement at Blumenau near Pressburg on 
the 22nd of July. General von Fransecky did not try to do more than keep 
the enemy’s front in the extraordinarily strong position where he found it 
posted, while he sent a brigade under General von Bose over a pathl^ spur 
of the Carpathians to turn their flank and take them in the rear. 

This movement would have decided the victory had not General von Pran- 
secky received the intimation that an armistice had been concluded at Nikols- 
burg the evening before, to come into effect at midday on the 22nd of July.. 
The struggle had come to an end. Both France and Austria had good reason 
for expediting the conclusion of the armistice, for in a few days the die might 
have been cast before the walls of Vienna and the imperial city compelled to 
open her gates to a conqueror. The pride of the Habsburgs was prepared to 
pay any price to avert the disgrace of seeing the banners of the Hohenzoliem 
king borne up to the Hofburg. In a happy hour for Austria the armistice 
interrupted the operations the Prussians were in the act of undertaking, which 
operations must infallibly have resulted iu the fall of the capital. 

PEACE AND THE EETUEN OP THE VICTORS (1SG6 A D.) 

The preliminaries of peace were to be settled within the space of five days. 
The Prussian government was satisfied with demanding such conditions as 
would insure the national development of Germany under the hegemony of 
Prussia. What it desired was not to humiliate a fallen foe, but to bring 
about a lasting peace and to avert the danger of foreign intervention by con- 
cluding it quickly. The principal points in the preliminary jiropo^s of 
peace, which were accepted by both parties on the 25th of July, were as fol- 
lows; The maintenance of the Austrian Empire in its present extent (with the 
exception of Venice), on condition of Austria’s retirement from Germany; 
the formation of a closer north German confederation of all states north of 
the Main, under the hegemony of Prussia; the right of the south German 
states to form an independent national confederation among themselves; the 
union of the Elbe duchies with Prussia, and the recognition by Austria of the 
annexations which Prussia purposed to make in north Germany (Hanover, 
Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort-on-the-Main) ; and lastly, a subsidy to be paid 
by Austria towards the cost of the war. 

Even before peace had been definitely concluded with Austria at Prague 
on the basis of these preliminary proposals (August 23rd), the south German 
states had opened negotiations with Prussia, and peace was concluded with 
Wurtemberg on the 13th of August, with Baden on the 17th, and with Bavaria 
on the 22nd. In these negotiations Prussia observed the same principle of 
action, treating her conquered foes with consideration and clemency, and im- 
posing no humiliating conditious which would prove a bar to future reconcili- 
ation. While the negotiations with Bavaria were pending, Couni Bismarck 
pointed out to the south German plenipotentiaries that it would be easier to 
come to an understanding and would sifford a surer guarantee for the main- 
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terwee of the sovereign prerogatives and territorial rights of their govern- 
pentSj if these states were for the future to pursue a national German policy 
in concert with Prussia rather than place their crowns and dominions under 
the protection of foreign powers. These hints gave the first impulse to the 
formation of the offensive and defensive alliances which were soon after con- 
cluded between Prussia and the south German states. If JSTapoleon, by the 
stress he laid upon the Mam frontier in his mediatory proposals, had aimed 
at maintaining the division of Germany into Prussian and non-Prnssian ele- 
ments and had hoped to make French influence predominant in the latter^ 
then we may say that these offensive and defensive alliances built the first 
arch of the bridge that was to span the Main frontier, and were the first 
step towards the union of the whole of Germany under the hegemony of 
Prussia. 

The peace with Hesse-Darmstadt followed next in order (September 3rd), 
on condition of the accession of the province of Upper Hesse to the north 
German league that was to be fomed, the grand duke having previously 
ceded the laudgrafschaft of Hesse-Homburg, which he had inherited from his 
father shortly before the war. The negotiations with Saxony were more pro- 
tracted, as Hapoleon made a fresh attempt to intermeddle in German affairs 
while they were pending. Peace was not finally concluded until the 21&t of 
October. Prussia renounced her original intention of annexing Saxony, stip- 
ulating, however, that the latter country should join the Korth German Con- 
federation and make certain concessions — such as delegating its diplomatic 
representation in foreign countries to Prussia and handing over to her the 
management of its postal and telegraphic system. 

¥0 peace was concluded with Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort-on- 
the-Main ; these districts were permanently incorporated with the Prussian 
monarchy by a royal message of the 17th of August, on the grounds of the 
right of war and conquest and protect the hereditary dominions from the 
recurrence of danger, and to give a broader and firmer basis to the national 
remodelling of Germany” — as w'ere also Schleswig-Holstein, Hesse-Homburg, 
and the small districts ceded to Prussia by Hesse-Darmstadt and Bavaria to 
complete her frontier. King Wilbam started on the return journey to Berlin 
soou after the ratification .of the preliminaries of peace with Austria, and 
towards eleven in the morning of the 4th of August the royal train, drawn by 
two engines wreathed with garlands, drew up in the decorated station there, 
amidst indescribable popular rejoicings. 

'The entrance of the victorious army into the capital (September 20th and 
21st) grew into a festival of the whole nation to celebrate the conclusion of 
peace. The king himself welcomed the troops in the square in front of the 
Brandenburg gale (now known as the “Konigsplatz”), and then took his 
place at the head of the procession. Before him rode Count Bismarck, Von 
Boon, and Von Moltke, together with the chiefs of the staff of the first and 
second armies, Von Voigts-Ehetz and Von Blumenthal. In front of them a 
triumphal path between the double row of two hundred and eight cannon 
taken on the field of battle stretched from the entrance of the Linden” to 
the monument of Frederick the Great. Under the Brandenburg gate, above 
which victory has stood sentinel for more than half a century, the king was 
welcomed by Provost (Oberbiirgermeister) Seidel, and by maidens who 
strewed his way with flowers, while their spokeswoman addressed him in the 
lines: 


WiUkommen, Koniq ^ Deine MetvopoU 
Grmst juhehid Jkch vnd Deim lleldcTmTiar, 
Durchjfog Bftmma dock hemlmiiigteT JSoMe 
In debm Taagm SH&dnch*$ JahrJ* 
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Mun reiclit herab mn tkrem Kapitole ' < 

Victoria deii wllen Kranz Jhr dar^ 

Gott ucar mil Lii\ ttnd Goit wird mit Dir geJim 
Bis uber Lorbeerhainen Palmen mhm ^ ^ 

It is interesting, in the light of subsequent events, to read the 'vroids in 
which the great Prussian historian Treitschke, writing while the issue was 
scarcely determined, tersely reviewed the situation and attempted to forecast 
the future.® 

^^The German constitution that will result from this war, he says, hardly 
promises to endure for more than a generation. It will be dubbed a ‘ federal 
state ’ because German liberalism has become enamoured of the title, and eru- 
dite professors will expound to curious audieuces the theory of the federal 
state of Germany, just as their predecessors sagely discoursed upon the mon- 
archical constitution of the Holy Roman Empire. But to the serious poli- 
ticiau it must be evident that what wall emerge from this conflict will be a 
Prussia stronger than before, combined with vassal states more or less depend- 
ent. Such a state of things bears no guarantee of permanence in itself. It is 
problematical whether a German and a Prussian parliament can long continue 
to exist side by side, and how the petty thrones will hold their ground gainst 
the slowly maturing political insight and energy of the nation. But the reali- 
sation of the fact that the present crisis has not carried us to the end of the 
German revolution need not overcast our joy at the blessings of the last few 
weeks. Our emancipation from the foreign yoke of Austria has cleared the 
way for the growth of national political life. Amd even should the achieve- 
ment of the complete unity of our country be reserved for our sons, yet we who 
have lived through the War of Independence on the plains of Bohemia have 
good reason to bless our fate ; we know now for what we were born/^ ^ 

^ Welcome, O Kingi We of thy city greet 
Thee and the bund of heroes, thy compeers 
Hath not Borussia sped with winged feet 

In seven uays through Frederick’s ‘‘seven years”? 

Lo I Victory stoopeth from her lofty seat 
To crown thee with the laurel wreath she bears. 

, God was 'With thee, and with thee God will go 

Till palms shall wave w here now the laurels grow. 
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The unity of the greater part of Germany has been secured, 
and, by a paidouable confusion of ideas, the Impeiial title lias been 
assumed by the chief of the united nation I need not show that 
such a title is in strictness inaccurate, but it \^ouId be haul to find 
a title more appro pi late than that of Emperoi for the head of a con- 
fedeiation of kings and other piinces The new German Enipiic is 
a fair revival ot the old Geiman Kingdom, but it must be home in 
mind that it IS in no sense a revival of the Holy Roman Empue 
That has passed away forever 

—Freedman h 

After the preliminaries of peace had once been concluded between Prus- 
sia and Austria, the two principal adversaries, it was but a matter ot course 
that the other combatants should also be obliged to make peace with Prussia. 
Representatives from the central states hurried to Berlin, which King Wil- 
liam, acclaimed by a patriotic, excited crowd, reached on August 4th. The 
settlements with Wurtemberg and Baden were reached with the least, diffi- 
culty, bnt even the difficulties in the way of peace with Bavaria and Hesse- 
Darmstadt, which had arisen out of the attitude of Napoleon and the at- 
tempted interference of Russia, were removed by the loyal attitude of Prussia. 
Peace was concluded with Wurtemberg on August 13th, with Baden on the 
17th, with Bavaria on the 22nd, with Hesse on September 3rd, and finally with 
Saxony on October 21st. Bavaria, especially, was entirely won over by Bis- 
marck’s communication concerning the intentions of France with regard to 
the Rhenish Palatinate. The hindrances raised by Italy, in spite of another 
reverse experienced at the hands of Tegetthoff on the sea near Lissa, were 
finally disposed of, and peace was arranged on October 3rd between Austria 
and Italy. 


THE RECOXOILIATIOK OF GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 

Koniggratz had also exercised an influence on the internal affairs of Prus- 
sia. The scales then fell from the eyes of the majority of the liberals They 
saw that the way to German unity had been opened, that when King William 
had ground and sharpened the Prussian sword, he had had in view the wel- 
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fare of the fatherland, and the fact that this action, and this action alone^ 
could pave the way for it. On August 5th the king inaugurated the newly 
convened diet with an address from the throne. 

Anxious silence reigned in the chamber. The question uppermost m 
men*s minds was what use the king would make of his matchless position after 
those unexampled successes. 'Would the constitutional struggle be continued 
at home, would the budget be still further postponed! And even if many in 
their hearts were ready to make peace, what prospect was there of gaming 
this without a complete and humiliating submission! Then the unexpected 
occurred. The speech from the throne recognised in a few simple sentences 
that the supplies granted for state expenditure during the past four years 
lacked the only legal authorisation which finances can receive, as has been 
repeatedly acknowledged, by an annual legislative agreement between the 
government and the representatives of the nation. This was not by any means 
a confession of guilt, as has been wrongly judged, because of the apprehen- 
sions of a few ministers, but an invitation to legalise the procedure of the 
government by subsequent confirmation. The king had been obliged to act 
as he had done — so he declared to the delegates when the address was deliv-» 
ered, and he would act in the same way again should a similar condition of 
affairs present itself. ^^Yet, gentlemen, he added confidently, ^^this will not 
occur again.” But by x>leading for justification under such circumstances and 
in such a magnanimous way, the king brought about internal peace. 

To bring about a reconciliation between government and people, to restore 
complete harmony between them, was an easy task while the national spirit 
was thus buoyed up, and therefore it was, as the more enlightened among the 
liberals, Count Schwerin, Twesten, and many others, recognised, of the utmost 
necessity. At last the ministers of the king had regained the confidence of 
the nation, which became convinced that the king’s aim was to establish the 
power of Prussia and the unity of Germany. The statesmanlike liberals sep- 
arated themselves from the progressist party and formed the national liberal 
party. The thought which had lain dormant for years was now at last un- 
derstood — ^that no amount of enthusiasm can fulfil an ideal if the only practi- 
cal means for accomplishing it is scorned. The nation became finally con- 
vinced that the government was enthusiastically bent on furthering the power 
and greatness of the whole fatherland, but that the government alone had 
found the means of bringing this to pass — by the strength of the Prussian 
sword. And yet many difficulties remained to be overcome, and the progress- 
ist party — which knew of a better means for forging German unity than Bis- 
marck, namely, the way of freedom — refused to pass the bill of indemnity. 
But this was immaterial, and the bill was passed by a majority of two hun- 
dred and thirty. 

A few difficulties were also experienced in passing the bill for the new 
extensions of territory, which at last were to bring about the cohesion of the 
Prussian territory and to protect the state from a recurrence of the drawback 
of having to fight a foe in its rear. But on September 7th this bill also was 
passed with a minority of only fourteen — ^that is to say, therefore, with the 
consent of the majority of the progressist party. At last after an incredible 
number of formaiities a grant of 60,000,000 thalers was voted to the state, 
which had conducted a mighty war that shook the world to its very founda- 
tions without imposing fresh taxes or raising a loan, in order to provide for 
the army equipment, the demobilisation, and to enable the nation to be ready 
again for mobilisation at any moment — a necessary measure on account of the 
strained relations between Austria and Italy. The far-reaching activity dis- 
played by Queen Augusta in caring for the wounded will long be remembered. 
In its further and sublime development it created a wide field for Christian 
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ehari^, and also, as her husband later pointed out in her praise, it greatly 
filrthered the unity of the German races. 

As the war had been waged for the unity of Germany, King William lost 
no time in placing before the north German states, on August 4th, the draft 
for a treaty of coj^ederation. By August 18th it had been signed by most of 
the states, and before October ail the states north of the Mam had joined it 
This inter-state confederation, however, had yet to be converted into an en- 
during constitutional federal state, in opposition to the unstable league of 
states formed by the Yienna congress. The governments deliberated among 
themselves and drafted a scheme for the constitntion, and in August a fran- 
chise bill, on the broad democratic lines of universal suffrage, was presented 
before the Prussian diet, according to which a north German parliament was 
to be elected for the* purpose of adopting the constitution. But distrust of 
Bismarck was so ineradicable m the ranlS of the Prussian progressists that 
here also they suspected bad motives, and passed the bill only under the pro- 
viso that the new imperial diet {Beichstag) should be convened solely for de- 
liberation upon the new constitution. On February 24th King William 
opened the imperial diet, and although the latter eventuallj^ made many indi- 
vidual alterations in the constitution, the governments declared on April 17th 
their agreement thereto, and after the diets of the individual states had signi- 
fied their approval the federal constitution was made public on June 24th, and 
on July 1st, 1867, the Korth German Confederation came into being. 

UNITY IS AN ACC03IPLISHEB FACT 

It had come to pass at last: the German peoples were united in a real con- 
^tutional union— had, in fact, become a nation. And the transgressions of 
centuries against the good genius of Germany were wiped out by the devoted 
labour of the Prussian rulers. The work was even grander, because more 
true to life, than the men of the Paulskirche had ever dreamed. The Ger- 
man princes had in no way become vassals of the crown of Prussia, but the 
government of the confederation was intrusted to the king of Prussia as its 
president; the part taken by the people in the government was based, it is 
true, on purely democratic principles, but their lawful sphere of action was 
clearly defined and led into proper channels, thus preventing degeneration into 
a democratic government, but rather effectually protecting the constitutional 
power of the crown. Kow, after a period of a thousand years, King William 
had attained, through the storm and stress of battle, that which torrents of 
blood and, arduous thought had failed to accomplish. German unity w*as now 
an accomplished fact, a reality. The problem for whose solution the noblest 
and best in the land had laboured, that of combining the rights of the princes 
with complete imperial power, of re-establishing the ancient German right of 
the nation to participate in the government under such involved circum- 
stances, and without imperilling the power of the whole by the flood of revo- 
lutionary and republican notions which had overflowed from France— this 
problem had been solved by King William, with the advice of his champion. 
Count Bismarck. The solution had been successful, however, there is no pos- 
sible doubt, chiefly thanks to the solicitude and faithfulness with which the 
king had combated all the hostility directed against his military regulations. 

For that was the strange part of it. Ostensibly the union of Germany 
was only for the north, but in reality it involved the whole realm. Austria 
had, indeed, assented to the reorganisation of Germany only on the northern 
side of the Main, and had reserved for the south German states the privilege 
of forming themselves into a separate confederation, a privilege that France 
had warmly espoused. During the peace n^otiations, however, the represen- 
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tatives of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and more particularly of Baden, displayed 
not the slightest inclination for such a union, which would only have deprived 
each state of part of its sovereignty, without any guarantee whatever of 
greater protection against foreign aggression, and motions were brought for- 
ward in the parliaments of Baden and Bavaria for immediately joining the 
K’orth German Confederation, In fact, the Zollverein, which had already 
been recognised in the peace negotiations, was replaced on July 8th, 1807, by 
a new Zollverein, which bore the impress of a constitutional confederacy instead 
of the international character which had distinguished it before. For the 
purpose of the new Zollverein, mandatories from the south German stat^, on 
the one hand, assembled with the north German federal diet, for a customs 
diet, and on the other hand, freely elected representatives assembled with the 
imperial diet for a customs parliament. It was still more significant that, 
simultaneously with the conclusion of peace, offensive and defensive alliance 
were signed between Prussia and the southern states, in which the states 
agreed not only to afford one another mutual assistance in time of war, but 
that the southern troops should be placed under the supreme command of the 
king of Prussia. 

FBBKCH CLAIMS 

The economic as well as the political onion was thus <sstablished, in so far 
as it concerned foreign countries. The attempts on the part of Enssia to in^ 
terfere and to deliberate on the new organisation of Germany in a European 
congress were soon disposed of. Yet the more far-seeing statesmen knew and 
the nation felt that this magnificent result would be anything but agreeable to 
foreign countries — ^to Prance in particular; and it was just this circumstance 
which had led to the offensive and defensive alliances. How, indeed, could 
France have recognised the right of Germany to decide her fate for herself! 
On the contraiy, at the beginning of August, E^apoleon’s ambassador, Bene- 
detti, had again formulated the well-known desires of Prance, already inti- 
mated at Kikolsburg, to receive compensation for Germany’s increased power 
in the shape of all the lands of Darmstadt to the left of the Ehine, inclusive 
of Mainz and the Ehemsh Palatinate. 

But Bismarck had no intention of giving np an inch of German soil to 
France, nor would B^ing William ever have given his consent to such a prop- 
osition. Bismarck had used the full weight of his overwhelming personality 
to rebuff the ambassador. Peace would be concluded at once with Austria, 
he said ; eight hundred thousand men would cross the Ehine, to whom the 
unprepared French army could offer no resistance ; Alsace would again be 
taken from France ; all the revolutionary forces in Germany would he un- 
chained; and the German dynasties could afford it, for they were more firmly 
established than that of Napoleon. Then the emperor, who had given Ms 
consent to such a proposal unwzlliugly and grudgingly, withdrew it imme- 
diately, But soon afterwards he renewed the proposal, insisting on the 
boundary limitations of 1814 as far as Landau and the upper Saar; if neces- 
sary, Prussia should conquer Belgium for him. But tMs was declined at 
Berlin “in dilatory form,’’ on the ground that it would lead to England’s 
inteirference, which had fortunately l^en avoided so far. But who could have 
thought that German unity, founded in a struggle with Austria, could be 
maintained, if the German sword had not held in check the passionate lust 
for conquest which was burning fiercely on the banks of the Seine I The em- 
peror might personally wish to avoid the struggle, on account of his ill health. 
But Thiers had announced to the whole world in unequivocal terms, in his 
impassioned speech before the war, that Prance would never agree to the 
unity of Germany, for the dismemberment of 6termany was the fundamental 
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<K>n<3itioB required by the French ascendancy in Europe. The frantic ap- 
plause with which the whole of France greeted these hostile expressions 
^owed what Germany had to expect from the country which was even then 
priding itself on being the champion of the independence of all nations. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OE INTEKNAL HAEMONY 

From the borders of the sea to the Main Germany was united, and Prus- 
sia, reaching forth across the Main, had also grasped the southern states and 
had bound them by means of a firm national bond of defenslTC alliance and 
customs-union to the great fatherland; the openly expressed sentiments of the 
monarchs and cabinets of Munich, Stuttgart, and Karlsruhe formed a guar- 
antee of the durability of this umon. The community of the economic Inter- 
ests with the south German confederates and the powerful defence of all the 
best aspects of national life were assured, as the king had declared. But it 
was quite natural that the old hatred of Prussia should not yet have quite died 
out among the people and the ultramontanes of Bavaria — patriots they 
called themselves— and the ^^people^s party in Wurtemberg did their best to 
fan it into flame again. There was still wanting, in order to consolidate the 
union of the governments and the commercial unity, that most important 
cement for a complete national umon between those who had only recently 
crossed swords — the brotherhood in arms, the bond of blood shed in common 
defence of the fatherland, which the struggle for freedom between north and 
south had unfortunately not yielded. The constitutional strugglehad been so 
violent in Prussia that its waves would not calm down, and the spirit of oppo- 
sition still showed itself in the chamber of deputies, as well as in the north 
German parliament. 

The most important claim which the radical parties could make, that of 
universal suffrage, had been supported in the German parliament by Bismarck 
himself, and the king had, with the fullest confidence, given his assent thereto. 
The progressist par%, however, refused to reciprocate the confidence of the 
king, and considered it advantageous to oppose all bills presented by the gov- 
ernment; and the deputy Yirchow did not even shrink from presenting a 
motion on October 29th, 1869, for bringing about disarmament, thus abso- 
lutely setting at naught the fundamental conditions of political existence. 
This propc^l was suppprted by Windthorst, the former minister of justice 
for Hanover, who made no secret of his Gnelf tendencies, but who at the same 
time threw the whole weight of his great talents on the side of the Catholic 
faction, as yet only moderately represented; thus began the first skirmish in 
the interests of the Catholic church, although the latter enjoyed the fullest 
and most comprehensive liberty. At that time he was yet excelled by his 
partisan, the noble-minded Peter Eeichensperger, who was at one with him 
in anger against the Prussian government, for he could not endure the exclu- 
sion of Austria from the confederation. Eeligious as well as national griev- 
ances united the Polish delegates with these opposition parties, and nothing 
could more clearly have defined their attitude than the fact that they ab- 
stained from voting on the federal constitution, because it was a German 
question. Finally, seven social democrats joined this group; for since about 
1862 Ferdinand Lassalle and his pupil Yon Schweitzer had won the favour of 
the masses by their exposition of the ^^iron law of wages, and Marx even 
surpassed them when in London in 1864 he founded the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, and won over to his teachings two such powerful agita- 
tors as Liebknecht and Bebel in Germany. 

The national liberal party, in its turn, adhered firmly to its liberal prin- 
ciples and made the fulfilment of its duty by no means an easy task to the 
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government, for as the conservatives commanded only the smaller half of the 
majority, the government was dependent on the support of this party for the 
realisation of its national aims. But this party made it its sincere endeavour 
to help in the establishment of German unity, and had recognised that the 
chancellor of the Xorth German Confederation, as the office of Count von Bis- 
marck was now called, had this aim in view. The confidence which the3r and 
the majority of the Eight, especially the free-conservative party, reposed in 
the powerful Iron Chancellor, and also the readiness of the government and of 
these parties to make sacrifices for the sake of the Germanic idea, brought it 
about that, in the great questions of national life, "^^the unity of the German 
people” was sought in accordance with the actual circumstances, that the 
attainable was not again sacrificed to the desirable, and that their tasks were 
accomplished by bringing into substantial accord the government and the 
representatives of the peoxfie.” 

After the first imperial diet had passed a so-called iron war budget until 
the end of 1871, and had thus defined the strength of the army in time of 
peace, the north German federal army was entirely reorganised according to 
the Prussian system by the mdefatigable solicitude of the king. The exten- 
sion of the navy and of the coast defences was assured by means of a loan. 
For now Prussia also possessed the shores of the Korth Sea, and what the cen- 
tral states had never been able to bring about for the fatherland was now 
accomplished by union. The fleet, which Prussia brought to the empire and 
the opening of Wilhelmshaven, on June 17th, 1868, were in very truth the 
morning gift,” as Yon Boon, the minister of war, now raised to the rank of 
first lord of the admiralty, expressed it, which Prussia presented to the young 
empire for its defence and for the furtherance of its commercial interests. Of 
fundamental importance to trade was the postal administration, which may 
be said to have had its share in furthering German unity. After the settle- 
ment of the rights that still remained in the possession of the princes of Thurn 
and Taxis in certain districts, and after the introduction of the uniform 
groschen postage and of post cards, the postal service, under the able postmas- 
ter-general, Yon Stephen, attained proportions undreamed of, in spite of the 
ever-increasing network of railways, or rather because of this. 

It is, however, the penal code of laws wjiich claims the first place, accord- 
ing to the king’s opinion, among the important laws, and which was passed 
by the imperial diet on May 15th, 1870, after a violent debate aroused chiefly 
by the question of retaining or abobshing capital punishment. The great 
work of a national uniform jurisprudence was thereby substantially furthered. 
An impulse towards freedom of expansion was given to the life of the middle 
classes by the new industrial regulations, by freedom of domiciliation, by the 
abrogation of the police regulations conceiving marriage contracts, by the 
removal of the manifold income taxes, by the regulation of naturalisation and 
of citizenship in confederation and state ; and this freedom was protected and 
preserved in foreign states by means of the common representation of the con- 
federation by consulates, embassies, and especially by means of the federal 
flag. The Prussian finances were subjected by Camphausen, the minister of 
finance appointed in October, 1869, to a thorough revision. Although there 
existed so much antipathy and aversion to Prussia in the new provinces, 
and more especially in Hanover, it is undeniable that the majority of the in- 
habitants rallied round the Prussian banner. The introduction of the Prus- 
sian organisation, such as local and provincial government, and the abundant 
sources of economic interests opened out by the extension of the state terri- 
tory, all helped to make the transition easier for the new Prussians. The 
king’s personality was also a most potent factor in winning all hearts, even the 
most antagonistic. The kiag became the real embodiment of the national pride. 
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THE ETJXEMBUBG QUESTION 

As early as 1867 Napoleon, convinced that the court of Berlin would not 
yield him any German territory, endeavoured to take advantage of the singu- 
lar position of the grand duchy of Luxemburg, in order to allay the irritation 
of Prance against Germany. Every day the desire was expressed in Prance 
in ever louder and clearer tones to take part in the reconstruction of the map 
of Europe, to annihilate Prussian supremacy, and to chastise those ^^maudits 
Fruasiem^^ for Noniggratz.® 

On March 19th, 1867, the Frmmsdhe Stmtsanzeiger {Fnisman Folitical 
Advertiser) printed the full text of the three defensive and offensive alliances 
[with Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Bavaria, dated the 13th,* 17th, and 22nd 
of August, 1866], which had up to that time been kept secret, and the pro- 
vincial correspondent added the following remarks in reference to the expres- 
sions Count Bismarck had recently let tall in the north German diet: ^^Now 
that the reasons for the temporary secrecy observed about these treaties have 
passed away, all German hearts will di*aw from the terms of the alliance now 
before them the joyful assurance that any apprehension that Germany may 
present a disunited and divided front to other nations has no substantial basis 
in fact; but that the Prussian government, though adopting the Mam as the 
frontier of the North Gernjan Confederation, cherished the earnest desire of 
renewing by special treaties the national bond with south Germany which 
had been stipulated for in the peace with Austria. "We can now clearly see 
that in the treaties with the states of south Germany our* government was 
actuated by the wish to substitute a bond of sincere and cordial friendship and 
alliance for previous dissensions. The military union of the south German 
states, by which the army system of south Germany is brought into practical 
conformity with that of Prussia and the North German Confederation, must 
be regarded as a direct consequence of the treaties of alliance according to 
which, in case of war, the king of Prussia assumes supreme command over 
the troops of his south German allies. Hence we have full security that the 
line of the Main, which marks the frontier of the North German Confedera- 
tion, will be no dividing line of national unity, but that, on the contrary, the 
strength of the nation as a whole will hencefoith rest on a firmer foundation 
than before. In this strength of the nation Germany and Europe will find 
the best and surest basis and guarantee of lasting peace.” 

Which meant briefly: the German question no longer exists, nor the Main 
frontier, nor any distinction between the confederations of north and south 
Germany. These names were empty words which did not answer to the facts 
of the case, as was decided before ever the words received oMcial confirma- 
tion. By the secret treaties of Berlin, dated the 13th, 17th, and 22nd of 
August respectively, it was settled that what was written at Prague on 
August 23rd concerning the national independence of a southern confederation 
should never come into being, but remain a dead letter signifying nothing. 

Butch JSFegotiations 

The disclosure produced a great effect. The slender remnant of prestige 
which imperial diplomacy had still to lose was forfeited when this last and 
worst strategic defeat came to light. What reliance could be placed upon the 
assurance in which this cabinet indulged of its knowledge concerning the in- 
tentions of the Prussian court, if such a trick could be played upon iti The 
king of Holland put this question to himself and urged Baudin with greater 
insistence than ever to come to that very understanding with Prussia which 
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the government of Paris was anxious, for excellent reasons, to avoid. On 
March 22nd Baudm telegraphed: ^‘The king, unfortunately, has made up his 
mind ; he wishes to have the cession of Luxemburg regulated by the signa- 
tories of the treaty of 1839. I answer that there can be no thought of it, and 
intimate your ref^l beforehand. They are all the more eager for the assent 
of Prussia, because the fear of war and of Herr von Bismarck has been re- 
vived by the publication of the treaty with Bavaria.^' 

The minister, He Moustier, endeavoured to soothe the king’s alarm ; he 
promised to speak out at Berlin if the king expressly desired it, but he would 
gladly be excused from doing so. It was Count Bismarck’s wish to seem to 
act under compulsion, and to have the cession come upon him as a fait ac- 
eomplL The king of Holland, however, insisted on the preliminary condition 
that no decision should be taken without Prussia’s knowledge, and proceeded 
to act accordingly, for in the first place he started the subject in conversation 
with the Prussian ambassador Perponcber, and in the second he empowered 
Herr von Bylandt, his own ambassador at Berlin, to enter into negotiaticm 
with Count Bismarck. 

According to the communication which Count Bismarck made to the diet 
on April 1st, the king of Holland had inquired how the Prussian government 
would take it if his majesty of the Netherlands were to resign the sovereignty 
of the grand duchy of Luxemburg. And according to the same authority the 
answer which Count Perponcher was instructed to make ran as follows: at the 
present time his majesty's government and their confederates had no call to 
express their opinion on the question, and must leave to his majesty of the 
Netherlands the responsibility for his own actions. At the same time, if it 
were necessary for his majesty’s government to express their opinion, they 
would do nothing before they had assured themselves, how the question was 
regarded by their German allies, the signatories of the treaties of 1839, and 
by public opinion in Germany, which last possessed a suitable exponent in the 
diet of the North Geiunan Confedeiation. The Dutch government had at the 
same time made a profl’er, through Herr von Bylandt, its ambassador at Ber- 
lin, of its good offices in the negotiations which it believed to be pending be- 
tween Prussia and France on the Luxemburg question. To this the answer 
was that no such negotiations had taken place, and that they were conse- 
quently unable to avail themselves of the said good offices. 

The king of Holland took this reply as an encouragement to complete the 
sale of Luxemburg ; and having received warnings simultaneously from Ber 
lin and Paris that the language of the Prussian press on the subject was be- 
coming so hostile and menacing that if he did not speedily strike a bargain 
the whole affair would come to nothing, he took his resolution and had the 
following telegram despatched to Paris on March 28th; ^^The prince of 
Orange is authorised to inform the emperor that the king, desirous of doing 
him pleasure, consents to the cession and begs his majesty to confer with 
Prussia.” By the 30th of March all difficulties were adjusted and the king 
was won over. On the same day the emperor gave audience to the prince of 
Orange, who was the bearer of his father’s consent. The price was fixed, 
part of the purchase-money assigned; for all else the king counted confidently 
upon the emperor. Baudin, summoned by telegram, arrived in Paris on the 
morning of March 31st, and started back to the Hague that same evening, 
primed with verbal messages and provided with a letter from the emperor, 
informing the king that he would take the entire responsibility for the under- 
standing with Prussia, and requesting his signature by return. Moustier 
telegraphed to Benedetti: ^^So we have reached the moment of decision at 
last; take every possible precaution — ^the emperor looks upon the whole ques- 
tion as settled, and thinks retreat in any direction impossible# 
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Growing BxcUement in Berlin 

In Berlin, however, au ominotis change had taken place, of which the min- 
ister was advised, on the evening of the 31st of March, by four consecutive 
telegrams from Count Benedetti. The first was delivered at five o’clock in 
the evening, and informed him that Count Bismarck, wrought upon by the 
general excitement and the news that the liberal party were going to interro- 
gate him next day on the subject of Luxemburg, declared it essential that the 
settlement should be deferred. Benedetti had answered that at the stage to 
which matters had advanced it would be easier for the king’s government to 
assent to the cession of Luxemburg than for the emperor’s to renounce it. 
Bismarck had earnestly deplored the communication which the king of the 
ITetberlands had addressed to King William, since it rendered it impossible 
for him now to give the assurance that Prussia had had no opportunity of 
opposing the cession. He also spoke of regrettable demonstrations in the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg. Benedetti believed that the real difficulties arose 
from the attitude of the military party, which was supported by the princes 
immediately about the king, and from the refusal of Pinnce to consent to the 
demolition of the fortifications. He had grounds for the assumption that the 
reports of Count Goltz were drawn up in a most unfavourable spirit. 

The second telegram, despatched at eleven o’clock, said: Since yesterday 
Herr von Bismarck feels himself overwhelmed {d&)ordii) by the agitation 
which has broken out in the press and parliament. Questions are announced 
for to-moiTOw. The minister will reply that in answer to a question from the 
Dutch government he said that if he were obliged to express an opinion he 
should have to consult his fellow confederates and the signatories of the peace 
(of 1839). The crown prince has called upon him.” A third telegram, sent 
immediately after, announces: have represented to Herr vop Bismarck 

that everything is probably settled by now and that we can in no case with- 
draw. Goltz’s despatches breathe the worst possible spirit. He says we want 
war.” And about midnight Benedetti sent a fourth telegram, which ran: “A 
rumour is current that the seventh and eighth army corps have been mobilised 
to-day- I have written about it to Bismarck, who begs me by letter to con- 
tradict these rumours. This sort of talk, circulated by officers, will serve as 
a criterion of the excitement of men’s minds and show you that we must be 
prepared for anything.” 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the 1st of April, Count Bismarck 
left his official residence in the Wilhelmstrasse to go to the diet where, amidst 
the tensest excitement of the nation, nay, of the world, the question of Deputy 
von Bennigsen awaited him. On the way he was met and joined by Count 
Benedetti, anxious to speak to him once more immediately before the decision. 

Bismarck said : “ I shall explain to the chamber that negotiations have been 
opened at the Hague, that a treaty may be signed at any moment; but I shall 
not be able to assure them that the matter is settled without incurring the risk 
of a denial from the Dutch government. Will you authorise me to add that 
the French ambassador has been commissioned to inform me of the fact^ If 
you so authorise me I cannot deny that I shall find myself face to face with a 
demonstration of the utmost gravity, and perhaps by to-morrow the control of 
events may have slipped out of my hands.” 

Benedetti refused to take the responsibility. He said that letters had been 
exchanged between the emperor and the king of Holland; that no doubt these 
* letters contained reciprocal pledges which it would be hard to retract ; that 
consequently — strictly speaking — ^the cession of Luxemburg to France might 
be regarded as 2 b f wit accompli, even though no deed to that effect had been 
signed, Bismarck answered : What you say is not enough for me. At least 
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you must allow me to add to my explanation that I was notified of it by the 
French ambassador.” 

This Benedetti absolutely declined to do, and when he got back to the em- 
bassy he sincerely congratulated himself upon his course of action. For there 
he found a despatch from his minister, 
which had been sent off during the 
night, but so delayed on the way that it 
did not reach Berlin till eleven o’clock. 

It ran: “Herr von Tornaco has been 
called to the Hague to sign the deed of 
cession. The sentiments of the king 
and the mimsters are excellent. The 
treaty will be signed to-day.” 

If Benedetti had received the news 
at ten o’clock he would have given 
Count Bismarck the authorisation he 
asked for. The latter would then have 
informed the diet that Luxemburg had 
actually been ceded to France, and this ./ 
communication would have been fol- 
lowed by a resolution of the diet which 
would have forced upon the emperor 
the choice between war and renuncia- 
tion, war without an army, or renun- 
ciation and indelible disgrace. As mat- 
ters now stood, the fatal step, even if 
already taken, was not yet made public, 
and retreat was still , possible if the 
king of Holland retracted his consent for fear of creating a eamts heUi with 
Prussia ; which was what actually took place in consequence of the proceed- 
ings of the 1st of April in the diet. 

B^uty von Bemigsenh Speech 

Deputy von Bennigsen, in giving reasons for his motion, which was signed 
by seventy of his colleagues, took as his point of departuie the rumours which 
grew more persistent from day to day, and according to which a treaty for the 
cession of Luxembui’g to France was, it might be, already concluded. If such 
were the case, then a prince of German blood, unmindful of the great tradi- 
tions of his house, which had once given an emperor to Germany, had entered 
Into a bargain concerning a country which was no province of Holland, but 
had been German from time immemorial, and had fallen to the share of the 
reigning house of Holland only when the German Confederation was founded, 
as compensation for rights in other German countries. It was an urgent sum- 
mons to the diet to come to a clear understanding as to what the confederated 
governments and the representatives of the German nation were minded to do 
in face of such a danger ; and the liberal party had taken the first step to 
bring the question under discussion because it felt itself peculiarly bound to 
safeguard the differences of opinion which had come to light on particular 
points in the constitution of the North German Confederation against the 
misconstruction that they could extend to questions of foreign policy which 
involved the defence of German soil from the unjust aggression of foreign 
powers. “No!” he said amidst a storm of applause from all parts of the 
house; “internal dissensions of that kind wiU not exercise the slightest effect 
upon the attitude of the whole house when it is a question of presenting a 
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bold and resolute front to the outside irorld and of giving the strongest support 
in our power to the vigorous policy which the Prussian government and the 
minister-president have hitherto maintained. It is no small temptation to 
foreign countries to take advantage of the dissolution of the German Confed- 
eration, to take advantage of the time before the new organisation of German 
states is fully complete, and while quarrels over domestic politics are raging 
in the country, in order to strengthen their own position in relation to Ger- 
many. If we do not oppose the first attempt of this kind, such attempts will 
be made again and again, and the remodelling of Germany at present proceed- 
ing will not result in the estabhshment of a strong federal state, but only in 
the permanence of the old condition of dismemberment and impotence. 

The speaker recalled the lively response awakened years ago by the king’s 
saying that not a village should be sundered from German soil, and solemnly 
declared, amidst the renewed applause of the assembly, that if King William 
found himself under the necessity of calling upon the nation to defend Ger- 
many from foreign foes, he would find no parties, but a united and determined 
people: We do not seek for war. Should war break out the responsibility 
will rest with France alone. Any war waged between these two great nations 
will inflict deep wounds on the progress of prosperity and civilisation in 
Europe; no one feels that more keenly than we, the representatives of the 
German naMon ; for we have come together in the first instance for the dis- 
charge of peaceful tasks — the task of laying for Germany the foundations of 
a constitution which shall form the basis of justice and peace. But should 
foreign countries disturb us in our work, should they exploit its incomplete- 
ness for their own unjust beginnings, they wiU light upon a nation — and, as 
we doubt not, upon governments — ^prepared to combat all attempts of the 
kind with the utmost resolution. 

The speaker concluded amidst loud applause from every side, and Count 
Bismarck then took up the word, to explain, in the first place, how the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg came to be in a position which rendered it liable to be- 
come the subject of European complications. The path of association with 
Prussia, upon which the north German governments had voluntarily entered 
immediately upon the dissolution of the old confederation, had never been 
trodden by the government of the grand duchy of Luxemburg; on the con- 
trary, as early as October, 1866, a despatch from that quarter had tried to es- 
tablish proof that Prussia had no longer the right to maintain a garrison in 
Luxemburg, and all reports of the temper that prevailed in the government 
and population of that small country had been concordant with this official 
step. The question as to whether pressure should be applied on the part of 
Prussia to enforce the accession of this little country (which was already a 
member of the customs-union) to the northern confederation had been an- 
swered by the government in the negative, because the grand duke of Luxem- 
burg— who, as king of the BTetherlands, had always had his centre of gravity 
outside Germany and would so have it in future — ^would have been a very 
questionable acquisition for the northern confederation. 

For the rest, his majesty’s government had been obliged to handle this 
question with exceptional caution because of the peculiar circumstances of 
Luxemburg, particularly those inseparable from its geographical situation. 
^^No more than justice is done to the policy of Prussia by the statement, 
emanating from a high place, that ‘ Prussia’s policy endeavours to respect the 
susceptibilities of the French nation — ^in so far, of course, as is consonant with 
her own honour.’ The policy of Prussia found and finds a motive for this 
course in its just appreciation of the important bearing of friendly relations 
with a mighty nation, standing on an equal footing with ourselves, upon the 
peaceful development of the (ferman question,” T^ile thus declining to ex- 
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press a defimte opinion on the question of the right of maintaining a garrison, 
he told the house that the government had no certain information on the sub- 
ject of cession, except the question which had been asked of Count Perponcher 
a few days ago and answered as before stated. The government had no grounds 
for assuming that the treaty had' already been concluded; but, on the other 
hand, it had no assurances, and therefore could give none, that its conclusion 
was not imminent. 

This memorable speech concluded with the words: ^^The confederated 
governments believe that no foreign power will prejudice the incontestable 
rights of German states and peoples; they hope that they are in a position to 
secure and protect those rights by methods of peaceful negotiation, without 
imperilling the friendly relations which Germany has hitherto maintained 
with her neighbours, to the satisfaction of the confederated governments. 
The more fully we live up to the declaration which I was glad to hear mad© a 
while ago by the interpellant, namely, that by our deliberations w© shall ^ve 
proof of our steadiast confidence in the inviolable unity of the German nation, 
the more confidently we may indulge in this hope.'^ 

Thus at the moment when eve^hing was finished except the signature^ 
a power had intervened whose existence had never been taken into account by 
either of the contracting parties — the public opinion of the German people, 
represented and expressed by the diet of the Xorth German Confederation, 
and the halt they cried was not destined to pass like idle breath. 

War Clouds 

The emperor liSTapoleon was beside himself; he would have war rather 
than resign what he called his rights and the prize that was to be snatched 
away after he thought he had it in his hands. On the 3rd of April his minis- 
ter received orders to telegraph to the Hague; We persist in holding the 
king personally responsible. We will not compromise him, but take no fre^ 
step like that which has had such evil consequences and of which Herr von 
Bismarck so bitterly complains. Hor is it permissible that Prince Henry 
should provoke counter demonstrations in the grand duchy ; this is of the ut- 
most importance. 

Count Zuylen was in an awkward dilemma when Baudin pressed these 
considerations upon him. But on that same day, the 3rd of April, Count 
Perponcher, the Prussian ambassador, helped him out of all his perplexities 
by a declaration which left nothing to be desired in the way of positiveness. 
It ran : In view of the agitation of public opinion in Germany, the cabinet 
of Berlin would be constrained to regard the cession of Luxemburg to Prance 
as a casus belli. The king of the iS'etherlands is free to act as he pleases, but 
he must likewise bear the responsibility for his actions, and if he has regarded 
the negotiations in which he has been engaged as a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe, it is my duty to undeceive him. My government would most strongly 
advise him not to give Luxemburg over to Prance. 

Count Zuylen promised to apply for his sovereign’s commands, but stated 
that in view of the imminent danger of a European war there could be no 
doubt as to the decision of the government. When Baudin came again and 
demanded that if the choice were between France and Prussia the king should 
abide by his pledges and decide for the former, he received the answer that 
the king of the I^^etherlands had stipulated for the assent of Prussia when he 
gave his promise, that Prance had persistently assured him of it, but that 
Prussia, instead of consenting, was threatening war. Under these circum- 
stances there could be no thought of the cession of Luxemburg. A treaty of 
alliance, on the other hand, was superfluous and inopportune, the community 
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of interest} between Prance and Holland was far too close for the former to 
entertain a doubt of the attitude Holland would assume iu case of war. Such 
was Count Ziiylen’s last word, and that was the end of the matter, Eothan 
concludes the record he kept with documentary" fidelity with the melancholy 
words, Luxemburg was refused to us; the Dutch alliance slipped through 
our fingers ; we were checkmated.’^ ^ 


THE CUSTOMS PABLIAMEXT IN BEBLIN 

The south German states of the Zollverein now issued the writs and com- 
pleted the elections to the first German customs jiarliameut. The youngest 
deputy who sat in that parliament has grown old, and after the vast changes 
in times and conditions which have taken place since then no one, even in the 
south, could be wounded by the unfolding of the whole tale of the passionate 
folly of reactionaries and particularists which raged throughout the electoral 
campaign in Bavaria, Swabia, and Baden. But it does not fall within the scope 
of tMs work. In Wurtemberg, thaiiLs to the intervention of the ministers and 
prefects in favour of the ultramontanes and republicans, not a single deputy 
of the ^‘German party” was elected. Prom Baden, on the other hand, only a 
few opponents of the union proceeded to Berlin. The same was the case wdth 
Hesse. Bavaria furnished the main strength of the opposition, although she 
also sent forth enthusiastic champions of the national cause in Prince Hohen- 
lohe, Yolk, Marquard, Barth, Peustel, Stauffenberg, Marquardsen, Kramer- 
Doos, and others. The total result of the south German elections was only 
forty-nine anti-nationalists to thirty-six supporters of the union. 

If we consider the votes recorded from this point of view, and if we 
add the forty -five thousand lost votes of the German party in Wurtemberg 
to those polled by deputies with German leanings, then even the first elections 
to the customs parliament of Germany showed that a considerable majority in 
south Germany was in favour of Bismarck’s national policy. On April 27th, 
1868, the first German customs parliament met at Berlin and was opened by 
the king, in the White Hall (Weisser Saal) with *a speech from the throne. 

^ He sketched in broad outline the development of the German customs union 
‘for the past forty years, enumerated the government proposals, and concluded 
with the words: 

^^Keep the common interests of Germany steadily in view, treat individual 
interests from that standpoint, and your exertions will be crowned with a suc- 
cess which will rightfully merit the gratitude of the nation. The friendly re- 
lations which the governments of Germany maintain with all foreign powers 
give grounds for confidence that the development of national prosperity, 
which the German races have met together to-day to promote, will continue to 
to be fostered by that peace which the German states have bound themselves 
together to siifeguard, and will ever be able, by God’s help, to count upon the 
strength of the united German nation.” 

Nattmal Unity JEhoihered 

In the first German customs parliament party divisions were not by any 
means based upon economic questions. Free trade and protection, tobacco, 
petroleum, and rags were not the points m debate, or were so rarely and for a 
brief while only. Party opposition existed solely upon political, nay, upon 
national questions, and there it was as complete as possible. The thirty-six 
partisans of union from south Germany were one and all enthusiastic cham- 
pions of German unity; they had striven ^nd suffered for it all their lives. 
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and held the unalterable conviction that no power upon earth could prevent 
its consummation. But they had learned to wait, and not one among them 
cherished the childish illusion that the ultimate goal of national aspiration 
could be attained in the few weeks of discussion and resolution allotted to the 
first German customs parliament. But both they and their constituents felt 
the necessity of bearing open testimony to their nationalist sentiments before 
Germany and the whole world in this the first assembly since the year 1848 
which represented the entire German race. The kmg^s speech had done the 
same thing. 

They therefore took the initiative in the resolution of the nationalist party 
to present an address to the king in reply to the speech from the thione. The 
masterly draft of an address drawn up by Deputy Metz-Darmstadt answered 
their purpose while observing the utmost moderation in tone. Eeferring di- 
rectly to the king's own words, it stated: We live in faith that the force of 
this "national idea will bring about the complete unity of the whole of our 
native Germany by peaceful and prosperous ways; that national representa- 
tion in every branch of public life, after which the German people has striven 
for decades, which has been recognised, at one time or another, as an impera- 
tive necessity by all German governments, cannot be permanently withheld 
from our nation. The love we bear our German fatherland will find a way to 
overcome all obstacles at home. Our national honour will gather the whole 
nation together without distinction of party if any attempt should be made 
from abroad to opiiose the craving of the German nation for greater political 
unity. We trust that it may be given to your majesty, sustained by the 
united strength of the German nation and in accord with your majesty’s dis- 
tinguished allies, to complete the consolidation of our common work, the con- 
summation whereof will guarantee safety, power, and peace without, and ma- 
terial prosperity and lawful ^liberty within. 

The forty-nine south German opponents of union, on the other hand, acted 
as if bent on giving daily confirmation to Bismarck’s saying that they were 
nearly a generation behind the north Germans. To them the year 1866 had 
by no means set the clock of development right for a century. To tell the 
truth, they had not the slightest idea what hour it had struck. They stood 
with flaming sword at the line of the Mam, and fancied it a bulwark unsur- 
mountable to all eternity. They dubbed themselves the “south German fac- 
tion,^’ and invariably said “we south Germans” in debate, as though there 
were no opinion but theirs south of the Mam. On the national question they 
took up the same position as Herr von Beust, who even at the beginning of 
the current decade had understood the “reform of the confederation” to 
mean the prohibition of so much as a word on the subject of German unity. 
True to this obsolete political wisdom they opposed Metz’s draft of an ad- 
dress by moving that the house should simply proceed to the order of the day. 

Conservatives and Fartlcularists Unite 

It was the simplest and readiest means of putting a forcible end to this 
odious prate of German unity ; for after that, according to the order of the 
day in the customs parliament, only the “referent” (reporter or one who sums 
up) Yon Bennigsen might speak for the address and the co-referent Von 
Thiingen against it ; and after them one might speak in favour of the motion 
for the order of the day, and one against it. The fate of this motion, which 
met with no opposition except from the eighty-seven members of the national 
liberal party, depended entirely upon the action of the north German conser- 
vatives. Then was witnessed the astounding spectacle of Prussian conserva- 
tives allying themselves with south German particularists to frustrate the de- 
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sign of this national address, and informing everyone who cared to hear that 
Bismarck was quite of their minds. 

After the breach of faith of which the national liberals had been guilty in 
the north German diet, on April 22nd, he was supposed to be seeking more 
trustworthy comrades in arms. This rumour found credence in many quar- 
ters, especially when Bismarck’s bosom friend Moritz von Blanckenberg as- 
cended the tribune, on May 7th, tospeakin favour of simply passing on to the 
order of the day — and in what a tone! For the fundamental thought of his 
speech was nothing but insolent mockery of the national idea, nothing but 
raillery at the expense of the most sacred interests of Germany. His conclud- 
ingwords, “Let us get to work, and away with all humbug!” spoken with 
reference to an address to the king bearing the signature of neaily a hundred 
members of the house, would certainly have incurred a call to order from any 
president less forbearing than Simson. But since the so-called progressist 
party joined the confederacy of Prussian feudalism, south German hostility 
to Prussia, ultramontanism, and republicanism, the motion to pass simply 
over to the order of the day was carried on May 7th by one hundred and 
eighty -six votes to one hundred and fiftj^ 

As for the myth that Bismarck had turned his back on the national liberal 
party since the occurrences of April 22nd, and was henceforth going to lean 
only upon the Prussian squirearchy and Prussia’s enemies in south Germany, 
and that he had accordingly taken exception to the address, the wish had once 
more been father to the thought. Bismarck himself expressed his real senti- 
ments on the subject with his habitual frankness, on April 30th, to Deputy 
Bluntschli of Heidelberg, the famous professor of constitutional law and the 
champion of the idea of nationality in Baden. Bluntschli had been put for- 
ward by the nationalist party to speak against the motion for proceedmg to 
the order of the day, and was therefore desiroijs of learning in confidence 
what position Bismarck actually took up with regard to this burning question, 
Bismarck received him readily in his study “with a glass of beer and cigars,” 
Mid in the course of conversation made no secret of his profound annoyance 
at the conduct of the national liberals. They could not get quit of party 
vanity and the trick of theorising, and thus frequently placed very considera- 
ble difficulties in his way. It was true that he had declared, “Let them put 
us in the saddle, and we will manage to ride”; but considering the peculiar 
conditions that prevailed in Germany he ought not to be required to ride 
“likeariding-master,”strictly according to rule. He would not pronounce 
against an address though it might be very well to give these rabid particu- 
larists the chance of spurting venom and showing themselves in their true col- 
ours ; neither would he go in for it whole-heartedly, lest it should be said 
that the address and the debate on it had been done to his order. The con- 
versation then turned upon “ greater matters. ” In this place we can insert only 
the following observations of Bismarck’s. 

He said: “It may seem fanciful to you if I say that it is with nations as 
with the rest of nature, some are masculine, others feminine. The Teutons 
are so masculine that by themselves they are absolutely intractable. Each 
man lives after his own good pleasure. If they are welded together they are 
like a flood that carries all before it, irresistible. The Slavs and Celts, on the 
other hand, are feminine. On their own initiative they accomplish nothing, 
they have no procreative force. The Russians can do nothing without the 
Germans. They cannot work, but they are easily led astray. They have no 
power of resistance, but simply follow their master. The Celts, again, are 
nothing but a passive mass. Not till the Teutons appeared on the scene did 
nations in the political sense arise from the intermisiturel So it was with the 
Engli^, with the Spaniards, as long as the Goths took the lead; with the 
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French as long as they were directed by the Prankish element. Hie Prenefc 
Eerolntion thrust it forth, and so gave the preponderance once more to tlm 
Celtic type. That is why the French are prone to submit to authority. The 
Westphalians and Swabians ai‘e genuine Teutons with but little admixture, 
and that is why they are so slow to accustom themselves to government. If 
they are seized upon and possessed by a national idea they will weld rocks to- 
gether. But that seldom happens. As a rule every village and every peas- 
ant is for itself or himself alone. The Prussians are Teutons with a strong 
admixture of the Slavonic element. That is the principal reason why they are 
politically serviceable. They have something of the docility of the Slavonic 
character and something of the strength and virility of the Teuton. 

^‘'Then there is another thing. From the outset the HohenzoUerns estab- 
lished a real monarchy and subdued the refractory nobles to the state. My 
family belongs to the aristocracy that lived on the left bank of the^Elbe and 
fought on the side of the sovereign power to coerce the nobles on the 
bank. In every other part of Germany the aristocracy maintained m indcr 
pendence incompatible with the existence of any state. In Prussia ^om 
it learned to yield to the state and serve it. The sovereigns were absolute ruir 
ers, but their absolutism served the state and not their own persons. They 
sometimes hanged even gentlemen of rank, to show that in Prussia no man 
might infringe the law. Thus Prussia has grown. How small she was, even 
under Frederick the Great, who said that the sovereign was the first servant 
of the state I The HohenzoUerns have not forgotten this precept. They are 
bred in its spirit, and it has passed into their blood. 

He fully corroborated Biuntschli’s opinion that above all things there must 
be no halt. We can let things develop quietly only if we are really taking 
thought for their development. To stand still is to go back.^^ With refer- 
ence to Baden’s accession to the Iforth German Confederation, Bismarck ob- 
served: We must deal gently with Bavaria^ If Baden belonged to the con- 
federation, Wiirtemberg would have to follow. Well, that is no great matter. 
But Bavaria would look upon this embrace as a menace to herself, and it might 
incite her to take a false step. We should then be forced in the long run to 
coerce Bavaria by force. That I wish to avoid. [STo German blood shall 
henceforth be shed with my good will by Germans at war with Germans. We 
will give the Bavarians time to bethink themselves. They will feel aU around 
the walls for a way out, and they will find none. Then they will end by sub- 
mitting to their fate. We have time enough, because we have no reason to 
fear war. Everything can be peacefully settled with Bavaria. We must cer- 
tainly not stand still. We must go forward. But we will, deal gently with 
the Bavarians. I have told your grand duke (of Baden) so.” 

The statesman who thus judged on April 30th, 1868, was far above the 
suspicion cast upon him by his conservative friends, by the insinuation that 
their obsequious following in the train of the south German fraction ” on May 
7th had been to Bismarck’s mind. The victory of the feudal-particularist- 
progressist coalition on that day drove the south German fraction” into pie- 
sumptuous exaltation. The rallying-cry of victory had been the ‘^competency 
objection ”— that is, the assertion that an address dealing with any other matter 
than duties on rags, tobacco, and petroleum (such subjects to address the king 
of Prussia on!) — ^would go beyond the competency of the customs parliament 
and violate the treaty of July 8th, 1867. This “competency objection” was 
raised in every subsequent debate, and always successfully ; for Blanckenberg 
and his conservative following voted with the “we south Germans” to put an 
end to the “ national humbug ” in the customs parliament. This same German 
customs parliament on which all Germany had set such great hopes began, to 
the horror and distress of all patriotic souls, to play a ludicrous x>art, “to be- 
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as Ludwig Bamberger, deputy for Mainz, aptly put it, “like a customs 
parliament pure and simple/^ At home and abroai men began to scoff at the 
JPUrhmmt domnier of the Germans. 

The favourite “competency objection” was raised again on May 18th, in 
the final debate upon the commercial and customs treaty with Austria, w^hen 
deputies Bamberger and Metz, with twenty-nine others, brought forward a 
motion to bring the reduced duty on Hessian wines into accord with the “ex- 
isting system of indirect taxation” in a manner profitable to the wine-growing 
industry in Hesse. On this occasion, however, the stock objection was not 
raised by mere deputies, but by one of the ablest members of the customs con- 
federation council, Gteheimer Hessiseher Legationsrath (privy councillor to the 
Hessian embassy) Hofmann. “According to the provisions of the customs 
union treaty,” he briefly and decisively said, “the customs parliament is not 
called upon to deduce the consequences to internal taxation which may ensue 
ftom the reduction of import duties. I hold that the house is not competent 
to come to a resolution upon motions of this character.” The tone of these 
words conveyed a sense of infallibility, i.e,, a certainty beforehand of the 
unanimous assent of the customs confederation council. 

Speeches in the Customs Farliammit 

It was then that Bismarck rose to make his first speech in the customs par- 
liament; to express, no doubt, the unanimous feeling of the customs confeder- 
ation council. The anticipation that so it would be was clearly manifest in 
the smiling faces of the ultra-Mam and conservative members. But the whole 
assembly listened with breathless attention as Bismarck said: “I am naturally 
no better qualified than my colleague of the grand duchy of Hesse to speak in 
the name of the council at this moment, and to say whether it, or a majority 
of its members, would hold itself competent to judge of the motion with which 
I have now for the first time become acquainted. But since doubt has been 
cast upon its competency by a member of the council itself, I feel constrained 
to state that, in saying that we are not in a position to express an opinion on 
this question in the name of the council, the honourable member is merely 
giving his personal views on the subject, and that my own impression prima 
facie is diametrically opposed to that of my colleague of the grand duchy of 
Hesse [loud applause] ; for I am strongly of opinion that the confederation 
council— should it have reason to suppose that the modality of taxation was 
interfering with or endangering the freedom of commerce at home which is 
guaranteed by the institutions of the customs union — ^might well feel itself 
competent to apply the remedy.” [Loud applause.] 

Count Bismarck’s “colleague of the grand duchy of Hesse” was not the 
sort of man to submit tamely to correction in presence of the assembled house. 
He made, for the first time, a public exhibition of the sharp divergence of opin- 
ion among the members of the council of the customs federation. He set Bis- 
marck right at ^ome length on the tenour of the customs union treaty, and insist- 
ed on his assertion that, “with regard to the question of competency, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that internal taxation, m so far as it is not com- 
mon, is subject to local legislation.” Bismarck replied immediately: “With- 
out anticipating a discussion that may arise within the council itself, I may 
remark that, in my opinion, the question at issue is not whether the legislation 
of the grand duchy of Hesse is contrary to the spirit of the customs union 
treaty, but whether the legislative organs of the union are justified in con- 
cerning themselves with the question of whether this is the case.” [Acclama- 
tiOB.] 

XTp to this time 'the debate had moved within the limit of a “customs par- 
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liament pure and simple.” For Advocate Probst, deputy for Stuttgart, ^^tlie 
best orator in Swabia,” as his uitj^amontane-republican constituents boasted, 
was reserved the involuntary merit of giving it a national scope by appealing 
to the tear of foreign countries and the disturbance of peace which must 
ensure from outspoken opposition between south and north Germany.” Bis- 
marck rose at once to make an explanation. He could appeal to all men, 
even to the gentlemen from south Germany, to witness that he, his govern- 
ment, and his colleagues of the northern confederation ” had avoided any- 
thing that might lay them open to the insinuation that they desired to exercise 
coercion of any sort, even by way of the mildest persuasion, upon the gentle- 
men of south Germany, to induce them to lend themselves to an extension of 
the competency of the customs parliament. How little thought he had of 
such a thing best appeared from his circular letter of September 7th of the 
current year. He proceeded: 

^^Even were you to express a wish to give up your independence — ^it is you 
and not I who call it so — ^to draw nearer to the E^orth German Confederation, 
as I should prefer to put it, you would have to give such reasons for your 
wish as would insure it favourable consideration by both parties. You think 
us far more eager than we are. [Laughter.] But though I thus protest 
against the attempt to extend the competency of the customs union, I am no 
less bound to oppose any attempt to dimmish that competency as established 
by treaty. Whether such an attempt is here involved I will not profess to 
say, but I will remind the honourable gentleman who has just sat down, and 
all others who may treat of the same theme, that the appeal to fear never 
finds an echo in a German heart.” [Vehement applause.] 

These significant words prepared the way for the greatest speech of that 
great day, the greatest ever made in the German customs parliament — the 
speech of Doctor Yolk of Augsburg, which concluded with the words: There 
are still some people who take pleasure in pelting one another with snowballs; 
but the increasing warmth of the sun will soon deprive them of their mate- 
rial : yes, gentlemen, it is spring in Germany ! ” The whole speech, as well as 
this peroration, was so absolutely free from clap-trap that it remained imperi^- 
ably enshrined in the heart and mind of Bismarck, the great enemy of all clap- 
trap, and he always retained an affection for the honest Swabian from Bava- 
ria. When the worthy Yolk died in 1882, too soon for his country, Prince 
Bismarck, then imperial chancellor, testifi^ to the value of his faithful help- 
meet, and expressed his grief at the passing away of one of the best of Ger- 
mans.” 

In the division which followed upon Yolk’s speech on Bamberg’s motion, 
the unnatural alliance between the north German conservatives and the 
south German fraction ” was completely and finally dissolved. Bismarck’s 
few words had sufficed to bring his old poUticai allies to a better state of mind. 
Among the economic labours of the first German customs parliament we may 
mention the conclusion of the commercial treaty with Austria and the ratifica- 
tion of the tobacco tax law. Some advance was made in the recasting of the 
tariff m accordance with free-trade ideas, and the duty on petroleum was re- 
jected. Ou May 21st the mercantile world of Berlin gave a breakfast to the 
deputies of the customs parliament in the new Bourse. After President Sim- 
soii had replied to Doctor Siemens’ toast, ^^the customs parliament,” by call- 
ing for a cheer for the mercantile and industrial classes of Berim, Bianarck 
rose and spoke the following words: 

cannot absolve the toast just given by my right honourable colleague 
the president of the customs parliament [Bismarck himself was president 
of the customs federation council] from a certain egoism, since he addresses a 
captatio henevoJmtim to the jury p.e., the mercantile and industrial classes of 
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Berlin] whieii is to sit in judgment upon us, and pronounce ‘ Yon have done 
well I ^ Yet if I myself steer clear of this rock, will you permit me to express 
the feeling by whi^ we north Germans are actuated in our farewell greetings 
to our south German brethren! The short time we have been together has 
passed as quickly as a day in spring; may its after efiects be those of spring 
upon the coming season ! I believe that after our common labours for the inter- 
ests of Germany you will carry home the conviction that here you will find the 
hearts and hands of brothers in every circumstance of life, and that every 
fresh meeting will and must strengthen these relations. Let us hold this kin- 
ship fast, let us cherish this family life! In this sense I wish our south Ger- 
man brethren a hearty ^ Au revoir. ’ These words were greeted with loud and. 
long-continued applause. 

The speech from the throne with which King William closed the customs 
parliament on May 23rd likewise expressly vindicated the national preroga- 
tives of the presidency, the customs union, and the German nation against 
the south German fraction. At the end the king said: “Since I have been 
called to this high position in our common fatherland of Germany by the 
unanimous and lawfully expressed will of the legislative authorities of the 
same who are entitled to do so, I feel myself bound in honour to declare, before 
the representatives of the German nation elected to this parliament, that I will 
maintain and turn to good account the rights conferred upon me, as a sacred 
charge confided to me by the German nation and its princes, in conscientious 
reverence for the treaties concluded and the historical title upon which our 
country’s commonwealth is based. 

Deibriiek had opened the second session of the German customs parliament 
on June 3rd. Bismarck’s state of health and the journey to Hanover in at- 
tendance on the king, prevented him from speaking before the final sitting of 
June 21st, which was to decide upon the petroleum duty which the govern- 
ment had demanded. He set forth before Ms opponents the ideal of pure rev- 
enue taxes {MmmzoTle) just as he had done, on Slay 21st, in the diet: “I am 
seized with a certain regret that we do not express ourselves to one another 
with complete and genuine frankness whenever I hear sentimental lamenta- 
tions over the poor man who is to see taxes imposed on his petroleum, his eye- 
sight, his intelligence, and Ms pipe of tobacco, proceeding from the same 
mouth wMch gives its assent without the least scruple of conscience to the 
taxation of flour, bread, fuel (under certain circumstances), meat, and salt, 
at the expense of the same poor man.^^ The duty on petroleum was nevei;the- 
less rejected. On the other hand, a new customs union law was enacted this 
session, commercial treaties were ratified with Japan and Switzerland, and a 
sugar tax was imposed. The rejection of the petroleum tax put an end to tar- 
iff reform. On the same day, June 22nd, on which the diet was closed, the 
king made the closing speech in the customs parliament. « 

THE HOHENZOLLEEK CAKDIDATUEE (1870 AD)’ 

Whilst such steps as this were being taken towards the attainment of har- 
mony among the various German states, the external menace offered by the 
attitude of France was by no means removed. Austria had watched with a 
Jealous eye every movement of the Prussian king, and of Ms cMef adviser, 
Bismarck. The visit of the emperor Alexander of Eussia to Berlin in May, 
1870, and the journey of King William to meet Alexander at Ems in the fol- 
lowing June, were only natural courtesies between near relatives. But the 
courts of Paris and Vienna could not but regard as significant the fact that 
both the chancellor of the confederation, Count Bismarck, and Oubril, the 
Bussian ambassador to Berlin, were present at the meeting at Ems. Bismarck, 
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with his keen ]^netration, saw clearly whafc might be expected from France 
since the accession of the incapable duke de Gramont to the guidance of for^ 
eign affairs, and at the conference he sought to provide himself with a sup- 
port in Bnssia in case of war with France, offering her, if Prussia were victo- 
rious, the revision of the Peace of Paris, of 1856. 

From a Madrid telegram of July 3rd Pans learned the news that Prince 
Leopold Hohenzollern was to be king of Spain, and the CoriMitutimnel which 
was Gramont’s organ, in its issue of July 4th published an article drawn up 
by the duke himself, or at least inspired by him, in which it was indeed con- 
ceded that the Spaniards were at liberty to regulate their own destinies, ac- 
cording to their own discretion, but at the same time astonishment was ex- 
pressed that matters should have gone so far that France was obliged to see 
the sceptre of Charles V intrusted to a Prussian prince. This candidature was 
no new thing to the French government. The French cabinet, like th<^ of 
the other great powers, had known for at least three weeks of the Spani^ 
government’s negotiations with Prince Leopold. But it purposely representr 
ed itself as ignorant, in order that it might pose before the country as the in- 
nocent lamb, tricked and taken unawares, and so give vent to its virtuoiB 
indignation at this unscrupulous game of intrigue in the most vehement and 
provocative fashion. For it is clear that it lay with the French government 
to* determine whether it would solve this HohenzoUern-Spanish question in a 
peaceful or a warlike manner. If it desired the former, Gramont had only to 
try diplomatic methods, to negotiate with Prussia, request the co-operation of 
the other chief powers, and success was insured. For it is not conceivable 
that Bismarck, who three years before had not gone to war about the Luxem- 
burg question, popular though that was in Germany, now, in a ease which 
did not specially touch the intoests of Germany, and which, as it concerned a 
prince who was not a Prussian but a Hohenzollern, could hardly rise to the 
importance of a national affair, should leave out of account the apprehensions 
and wishes of Prance, and press this very question to the point of war. 

But Gramont, who thought to be a Bismarck to France, would not enter 
on this peaceful course, but by the advice of his friend Beust chose rather to 
make a pretext for a war out of a question that was not national but purely 
dynastic. He laid the whole matter before the legislative body, and here 
indulged in such warlike threats that war could no longer be avoided. 
Breaches of tact and instances of insolence towards Pi’ussia and her king fol- 
lowed one another. Eoughly speaking, the conduct of France towards Prus- 
sia greatly resembled the situation from 1805-1806, but with this difference 
— ^that King William’s father had taken up arms only after allowing a series 
of insolences to be heaped upon him, while the son at the very first manifes- 
tation of France’s ambitious madness had taken up the gauntlet. But tim 
same fate was intended for him. Submission or war,” rang the word in tlie 
Tuileries. And if Prussia had conceded the first submission the second would 
have followed in a few weeks, and so on continuously till finally the son like 
his father would have had to begin the war all the same, under perhaps far 
more unfavourable conditions. For the aim of Gramont’s policy was con- 
quest, the seizure of Belgium and Luxemburg or of the German territory on 
the left bank of the Ehine, or both together; for the annexation of the one 
implied also that of the other, and the much-talked-of extension of the French 
rule as far as the Ehine from Bfile to its mouth would then be an accomplished 
fact. Since Prussia had refused any treaty of alliance with France, an at- 
tempt was now to be made to see whether the aggrandisement of France could 
not be effected in war with Prussia instead of m alliance with Prussia. 

Although the Spanish ministers and ambassadors asserted in the most posi- 
tive terms that they had never negotiated with the Prussian government, but 
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oiily with Prinice Leopold of Hohenzollern; although everyoBe knew that this 
prince occupied an entirely independent position, and in a question like that 
of accepting the Spanish throne it was noc the part of the king of Pi*nssia 
either to command or forbid; although in any case the occupation of the 
Spanish throne by a German prince was of no conceivable benefit to Prussia 
and at the very most secured but the negative advantage that then a Franco- 
Spanish alliance, such as had been planned in the year 1868 between Isabella 
and Kapoleon, would be relegated to the domain of impossibilities— yet from 
the very first the French government put the person of the Prussian king into 
the foreground, made him responsible for the whole quarrel, treated the whole 
matter as a purely Prussian and indeed dynastic intrigue, and thus deprived 
the king of the possibility of a peaceful arrangement. 

Events followed one another with unexampled swiftness and precision. 
On the 4th of July Gramont caused the French charge affaires im Berlin to 
question the secretary of state, Thile, on the subject of the candidature for 
the throne; and received for answer that this affair was absolutely no concern 
of Prussia’s. The same day Gramont charged the Prussian ambassador at 
Paris, Freiherr von Werther, who was just about to start for Bms, to tell the 
king that the French government expected that he would induce Prince Leo- 
pold to refuse the crowu offered him by Spain, and that Piunce made this a 
question of war. On the 6th of July, without waiting for a word from Ems, 
Gramont in the legislative foody answered the interpellation made on the pre- 
ceding day by saying: do not consider that respect for the rights of a 

neighbouring people obliges ns to endure that a foreign power, by placing 
one of her princes on the throne of Charles V, should distni’b the present bal- 
ance in Europe and be enabled to endanger the interests and honour of Prance. 
We hope that this eventuality 'W’ill not be realised ; m this we rely on the wis- 
dom of the German and the friendship of the Spanish people. If it should 
turn out otherwise, we should be compelled to do our duty, without hesitation 
and without weakness, strong in your support and that of the nation.^’ At the 
same time warlike preparations were set in hand both by land and sea, and 
the French press assumed towards Prussia such a tone as might have led the 
reader to suppose that the latter country had already a second Jena behind it. 

BenedettVs Mission 

The French ambassador to the court of Berlin, Count Benedetti, was then 
sojourning at the baths of Wildbad, in the Black Forest i*egion of Wurtem- 
berg. On the 7th of July he received from Gramont telegraphic instructions 
to proceed instantly to Ems. On the 9th of July he had his first audience of 
the king, and demanded in the name of his government that the king should 
issue a command to Prince Leopold to recall his acceptance of the Spanish 
crown. The king answered that he had neither commanded the prince to ac- 
cept the crown, nor could command him to take back his word. This ans^'er 
was regarded by the French government as a mere evasion, and it again em- 
phasised the exclusive responsibility of the king. Then, on the 12th of July, 
a telegram from the castle of Sigmaringen was published, which announced 
the withdrawal of Prince Leopold from the candidature for the Spanish 
throne. With this the conflict seemed laid aside and all solid grounds for it 
done away with. Indeed, on the 8th and 10th of July, Gramont had said in 
conversation with the English ambassador that the matter could find its sim- 
plest and happiest solution in the voluntary retirement of the prince ; and on 
the receipt of the Sigmaringen telegram the minister of justice, Ollivier, had 
immediately sent round a declaration to the deputies that this closed the 
ineident 
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But what about the war by which it was hoped to wiu baci: Frauee^s 
lost prestige! Gr^uont there! ore went a step farther, though he might have 
told hiuibeif that if France did not content herself with the princess with- 
drawal, but institu^d still further demands, she would be taking on herself 
the whole responsibility of the question of war, and must allow the judgment 
to be passed on her that she was not working for peace but for war. Would 
the question then remain a purely dynastic one! Or would it not rather be- 
come a national one which might set half Europe in flames! 

IndhBferent to such considerations, Gi'amont preserved his dictatorial de- 
meanour. On the 12th of July he said to the Prussian ambassador who had 
just returned from Ems: ^^The prince’s abdication is a minor affair; in any 
case Prance would never have suffered him to ascend the throne: the main 
thii^ now is to allay the ill feeling excited by his candidature and to quiet the 
excitement among the French people; with this object the king of Prussia 
should write the emperor a letter which may be published, saying that the 
king in authorising the prince to accept the Spanish crown could not have sup- 
posed that he was touching too closely the interests and honour of the Prendfi 
nation, and that he acquiesces in the princess abdication with the wish and 
hope ttiat any grounds of a breach between the two governments may thus dis- 
appear.” Freiherr von Werther had at least sufficient tact not to telegraph 
so shamefully unreasonable a demand direct to the king as Gramont wished, 
but not enough to reject it altogether and leave to Gramont himself the form 
in which it was to be presented. He sent an official report of it to Count 
Bismarck, and the latter returned no answer whatever, made no attempt to 
lay the report before the king, and immediately gave the ambassador leave of 
absence. 

After the conversation with the Prussian ambassador, Gramont commis- 
sioned Count Beiiedetti by telegram to demand of the king that he would ex- 
pressly signify his approval of Prince Leopold's renunciation, and give assur- 
ance that he would never give his consent to any future candidature of the 
prince of Hohenzollem. Benedetti executed this commission in a very tact- 
less fashion, in the morning of the 13th of July, on the Brunnenpromenade at 
Ems. The king answered that he could indorse the renunciation only as a 
private person, not as king of Prussia, but that in the interests of Prussia he 
must emj)hatically refuse any engagement for the future in this and all other 
matters. When, a few hours later, Benedetti requested a fre^ audience in 
order to discuss the same subject once more, the king sent a message to say 
that he must not return to the subject: he had already spoken his last wmrd 
on the matter ; if the ambassador could not let it rest he must turn to the Prus- 
sian ministry of foreign affairs. On the evening of the 13th of July the pro- 
ceedings at Ems were communicated to the Prussian ambassadors at foreign 
courts by the Prussian government in a telegram which merely stated the 
facts, and were brought to the knowledge of the German nation in an extra 
edition of the Forddeutsclie AUgemdne Zdtung^ the organ of Count Bismarck. 

This firm, manly attitude on the part of the king ill suited the plans of the 
French war party. The news spread by Benedetti roused great excitement 
and confusion iu Paris. Some held the conflict at an end ; others who had 
already gone too far were unwilling to retreat, and preferred to plunge the 
dynasty and the country into a very hazardous war rather than have it said 
of them that they had again laid demands before Prussia and had again received 
an unfavourable answer; so that, in fine, it was not the king of Prussia but 
themselves who had suffered a humiliation. Napoleon wavered. For a cause 
like this to begin war with the united power of the North German Confedera- 
tion, perhaps even with all Germany, appeared to him a dangerous proceed- 
ing. For a long time he could come to no decision, listened while all and 
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sundry gave their views, and brooded over them in his wonted fashion. In a 
short time peace was all but decided on. But in the night of the 14th to the 
15th of Jtdy, in which the decisive sitting of the ministerial council was held 
at Stb Cloud, the ministers Gramont and Lebceuf, both anxious for war, and 
tihe empress Eug6nie, instigated and instructed by the Jesuits, urged on the 
emperor no longer to take these perpetual rebuffs and humiliations from Prus- 
sia but, for the safety of his throne, which rested on the respect of the French 
people, to declare war, and m alliance with the great Catholic nations fall on 
heretic Germany. The emperor finally yield^, manifestly with a heavy 
heart, and the empress cried triumphantly: ^^This is my war! With God’s 
help we will overthrow Protestant Prussia. 

In the sitting of the senate and legislative body, on the 15th of July, an 
official memorial was issued by the ministers Gramont and Ollivier — ^the latter 
of whom, though no enemy to Germany and averse to war, had been drawn 
along by his colleagues. In this memorial the facts of what had passed at 
Ema were completely distorted. It spoke of an affront to Count Benedetti, 
who had been shown the door, and of a telegram to the foreign powers, dam- 
aging to the honour of France, and it drew attention to the Prussian prepara- 
tions for war which had been already begun on the 14th of July. In conse- 
quence of this the government had summoned the reserves and was about to 
take jfurther measures. At the same time a demand for credit for the army 
and navy and a law concerning the summoning of the garde moMle to active 
service and the enrolment of volunteers were brought in. The senate approved 
unanimoudy all the demands of the government; the legislative body granted 
the credit for the* army by 245 to 10 votes and the rest of the demands with 
only one dissentient voice. It was in vain that a few members of the opposi- 
tion, who saw through the ministerial web of lies, pointed out that the king 
had done all that could be expected of him and that no actual affront could be 
cited; in vain they demanded that the despatch containing an affront to 
France should be laid before them as evidence ; in vain did Thiers, who for 
years had worked on the vanity of the French nation and incited them to 
war, declare that the occasion for war had been unskilfully chosen and that 
the preparations for war were not complete : the ministers of the Bonapartist 
majority shouted down these individual warning voices. On the evening of 
this day a mob of ragged men was to be heard calling in the streets of Paris, 
^^To Berlin — ^to Berlin! and the official press spoke of the defeat of Prussia 
and the seizure of the left bank of the Ehine as a matter of course. The offi- 
cial declaration of war was handed to the Prussian government by the French 
ehargi d? affaires on the 19th of July. 

THE EEANCO-TEIJSSIAN WAB OP 1870 

France had spoken. After the ballot of the 15th of July no one could say 
that it was only the emperor who had desired war. Since the senate unanimously 
and the legislative body by 245 to 10 votes had declared for the proposals, all 
the people’s representatives — ^that is, the whole country — were responsible for 
the war. In Germany the gauntlet which had been fiung down was accepted with 
determination, even with enthusiasm. There was no more talk of a dynastic 
war. Since Gramont had not contented himself with Prince Leopold’s resig- 
nation, though this had evidently been made at the king of Prussia’s request; 
since Gramont had gone so far as to ask of the king the despatch of a letter of 
excuse to be published before all the world and the formal promise to keep the 
house of Hohenzollern forever out of Spanish affairs — everyone in Germany 
perceived that the question of the Hohenzollern candidature was a side issue, 
that the real question was war at any price, that its object was interference in 
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German affairs, destruction of tiie process of unification, and annexation of 
German tenitory. Consequently all Germany felt tlie liumiiiation intended 
for the king as one destined for the whole country, looked on the war as 
wholly national, and indulged the hope that the time had now come for com- 
pleting the work of 1866 and at the same time paying off the grudges of a 



century. The aim of 1866, the foundation of German unity, had been de» 
teated'by France^s intervention; France meant that the new war shonld len- 
der this interference permanent and all-powerful, but the German nation was 
determined to utilise this war for the completion of her own unity. As in the 
year 1866 the Schleswig-Holstein question gave an opportunity for a war of 
Prussia with Austria and her allies, but immediately widened into a German 
question, so in 1870 the question of union was the inducement to the war be- 
tween France and Germany ; and with the first hopes of victory, and copa- 
pletely with the first victories, this question irrevocably broadened into an 
Alsace-Lorraine question. 

A war in which such great possessions were at stake was the more popular 
in Germany since there men were for the moment keenly aware of what a se- 
rious block the process of German unification had come to. The hopes set on 
the customs parliament had not been fulfilled, thanks to the south German 
fraction and the governments which stood behind it; it seemed that a full par- 
liament would never proceed from this customs parliament unless external 
conditions were to give afresh turn to affairs; the political condition of Bava- 
ria and Wurtemberg was such that a union of these states with the liTorth Ger- 
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man Confederation had been relegated to an incalculable distance, and even 
ttie stoutest hearts despaired of living to see this union. On the contrary, a 
backward step had to be taken; for the clericals and democrats of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg were in a fair way to get the better of their governments, 
and so to procure the abrogation of the treaties with Prussia and bring on the 
scenes a wonderful mixture of state institutions compounded according to the 
ideas of those who favoured the union of church and state, republican princi- 
ples, and the confederation of the Ehine, and this southern confederation would 
not appear as an alliance in aid of north Germany but as an alliance against 
her, rel3ring on Austria on the one hand and on the other on France. 

Such was the state of affairs in Germany when Gramont seized the occasion 
for war, and by his manner of doing so provided for the sudden removal of 
the obstacles in the way of German unity, so that all that great Germany 
which extends from the Bongs- Aa to the Alps rose up and sang the Wacht am 
Bhdn, And it did not stop at singing. The most decisive steps followed one 
after the other. As early as the 12th of July Bismarck and Moltke came to 
Berlin and conferred with the ministers. On the 13th Bismarck declared to 
the English ambassador that the king had already shown far too much rather 
than too little moderation, and that it was now Prussians turn to require 
France to take back her ttoeatening language and give an explanation of her 
warlike preparations. 


The Anny is Mdbihsed 

On the 15th of .My the king left Bms and returned to Berlin. His jour- 
ney was a triumphal progress; wherever he stopped he received patriotic ad- 
dresses and replied to them. The crown prince, Bismarck, Moltke, and Boon 
came to Brandenburg to meet him. In Berhn a vast throng of people awaited 
the king’s arrival. It took place Portly before nine o’clock in the evening, 
and only now, at the railway station in Beiiin, did the king learn that in Pans 
the decision had already been submitted to the two chambers. On the even- 
ing of July 15th the king resolved on the mobilisation of the army, on the 
16th directions were given for precautionary measures on the northern coasts, 
and the council of the Borth German Confederation was summoned to an ex- 
traordinary sitting. A resolute acceptance of the arrogant challenge was 
unanimously agreed upon by the representatives of the states of the confeder- 
ation. On the 19th of July King William opened the north German diet. 
The speech from the throne was fodl of lofty patriotism, boldness, and confi- 
dence: 

^^If in former centuries Germany has borne in silence such violations of her 
rights and her honour, she did so only because in her distracted state she 
knew not how strong she was. To-day when the bond of spiritual and legal 
unity, which the wars of liberation began to twine, is ever drawing the Ger- 
man races more closely together; to-day when Germany’s armour no longer 
offers a weak spot to the enemy, Germany bears within herself the will and 
the power to cope with new acts of French violence. And since the allied 
governments are conscious that all honour permits has been done to preserve 
to Europe the blessings of peace, and since it is indubitably manifest to all 
eyes that the sword has been forced into our hands, with so much the more con- 
fidence do we turn, strengthened by the united support of the German govern- 
ments alike of the south and north, to the patriotism and readiness for sacrifice 
of the German people, with the summons to the defence of their honour and 
their independence."' On the 21st of July the diet unanimously granted the 
£24,000,000 required by the government. On the 29th Bismarck published 
the various proposals offered by France as the basis of a treaty in 1866 and 
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1867, and thtis disclosed to Germany and the foreign powers the plans of con- 
quest cherished by the Napoleonic government. 

The south German governments had already received this information and 
had been able to conclude that in dealing with so faithless a power as Prance, 
they would if they preserved their neutrality have absolutely no guarantee 
that they would remain uninjured, but that on the contrary it was far more 
likely that on the conclusion of peace an understanding would be arrived at 
at their e:^ense. This made them all the more ready to adhere to their r^o- 
lution, faithfully and honourably to observe the treaties of alliance. On the 
16th of July Eling Ludwig of Bavaria gave orders for the mobilisation of the 
army, and the chamber of deputies did not hearken to the committee, com- 
posed chiefly of ultramontanes and their spokesman Dr, Jorg, which brought 
in a motion in favour of an armed neutrsdity, but to the demands of honour 
and good faith, and on the 19th of July, by 101 to 47 votes it granted the sum 
of 18,260,000 florins for the purpose of equipping and maintaining the army. 
The Eeichsmth chamber unanimously agreed to this resolution. 

In Wurtemberg, after the Bavarians had shown the way, the democrats 
and “great Germans ventured on no further opposition. They saw bow 
almost the whole country had laid aside its hatred of Prussia to attend to the 
matter in hand, and agreed to the resolutions passed in an assembly of the 
people at Stuttgart on the 16th of July whereby the government was requested 
to take part in the national war. Ehng Charles, returning from Switzei’Iand 
on the 17th of July, immediately issued an order for mobilisation, and the 
chambers, summoned on the 21st of July, granted the required credit on the 
22iid — the second chamber by eighty -five votes to one, the first nnanimousiy. 
At the same time the king appointed the Pru^ian lieutenant-general Von Pritt- " 
witz, who in the forties had conducted the building of the fortress of XJlm, 
governor of that fortress; and the Prussian lieutenant-general YonObernitz, 
formerly military plenipotentiary in Stuttgart, commander of the Wurtem- 
berg troops. In Hesse the minister, Yon Dalwigk, bard as it was for him to 
do so, had to ask the chamber for a credit. It was unanimously granted. 
The grand duke of Baden, knowing himself in harmony with the wishes of his 
people, ordered a mobilisation of the army on the 16th of July, and on the 
22nd sent the French ambassador his passports. On the 16th communication 
between KehL and Strasburg was interrupted by the withdrawal of the bridge 
of boats and the removal of the rails from the railway bridge, and on the 22nd 
any possibility of a surprise by rail was destroyed by the blowing up of a pier 
of the railway bridge. 

The day previously, on the groundless rumour that explosive bullets had 
been distributed to the troops of Baden, an official of the French ministry had 
informed the ambassador of Baden in Paris that if this were so France would 
resort to reprisals, would regard Baden as outside the pale of the law of na- 
tions, and would waste the country as had been done in Melae^s time, not even 
sparing the women. 

Thus by the 22nd of July the whole of Germany, the south as well as the 
north, was resolved on a great and decisive struggle, and a national enthusi- 
asm, an emulous co-operation, a self -devoted zeal for sacrifice, such as had 
never before been seen in Germany, were shown amongst all races and all 
orders of the population. “Now or never was the watchword of the whole 
nation ; to repel the enemy whose challenge had been given with such arrogant 
brutality was the first aim ; if this were attained the political union of Ger- 
many, as yet still split up into small sections, would certainly follow, and the 
centre of Europe would then be occupied by a nation respected for its intel- 
lectual cultivation and dreaded for the steadfast commanding force of its arms. 

It was the idea of being now able to attain these objects by a single blow 
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’wbi&h tent the Genaaa moTement of 1870 that marveUons impetns, equipped 
soldiers with such incredible bravery and endurance, and made victory 
appear to them as an ateolute command of duty and necessity. Prom all 
sides, even from the most distant lands, volunteers had hastened to the coun- 
try, Ihe most desirable iK)sts were forskken by young men engaged in manu- 
factures and trades, and the lecture rooms of the universities by the lecturers 
and students, all with the one sole object of preseiwing their fatherland. 
^‘Germany before everything,^’ was the proud word with which the Landwekr 
seized the rifle, and he who was left beiiiud sought to heal the wounds of 
war. 

At no time and amongst no people was care so patriotically and magnani- 
mously bestowed on the wounded and those who remained behind, on the 
fimilies of the reservists and the Landwehr, as was done by the German people 
l^iroughout the war, without remission and without neglect. State, general, 
and private resources were brought into play. Private persons also gave large 
mjom for remarkable deeds performed during the war. On the 19th of July 
toe King of Prussia renewed for the whole German army the order of the Iron 
ikosR, which his father had founded. 

German Military Flam 

The excellence of the Prussian military institutions, the exactness of 
Moltke’s plan of campaign which went into the minutest details, and in co- 
operation With it the energetic military administration of Boon, made it possi- 
ble for considerable masses to take the field at the outset, so that the mobilisa- 
"“tion for which orders were given on the 16th of July was completed by the 
evening of the 26th, that is, in eleven days; and eight days later the German 
mmy had already taken up its position on the left bank of the Ehme. The 
sfepsugth of the German army was 1,183,389 men and 250,378 horses. 

On the supposition that the French could not effect a rapid mobilisation, 
be the first to take the offensive and cross the Bhine, Moltke’s plan provided 
Hiat the first army under General Steinmetz should march from its place of 
assembly at Coblenz to the Saar at Saarbrucken; the second army, under 
jpriuce Frederick Charles, should also take the direction from Bingen and 
lEalnz towards the Saar at Saarbrucken and Saargemund ; whilst the third army 
liiider the crown pnnce of Prussia marched from Mannheim and Eastatt towar(te 
Wm Ijanter in the northeastern angle of Alsace. The further plan was that 
the crown prince, whose army, according to the first disposition, already 
toood near the French border, should begin the campaign, hnrl the right wing 
the French position across the Vosges, and advance as far as the Moselle; 
ihat at the same time Prince Frederick Charles and Steinmetz should push the 
French forces, which had taken up a position before Metz, back on that for- 
tress cut off their retreat to Ch41ons or Paris, deliver a decisive battle at Metz, 
either throw back the beaten foe into the fortress or drive him towards the 
northern border, and so lay open the way to Paris for the third army and the 
ctoer troops that could be disp<^i^ of. This plan was as skilful as it was 
IwM, and in the main the military operations followed the course intended. 

Blades th^ three armies, with thirteen army corps, at the time of the 
tefc disposition there were still thr^ and a half army corps with about 112,000 
l#8n as a first reserve in Germany. Of these the fbrartj and second army corps^ 
'Irtish were intended to oppose a body of French and Danish troops sent to 
licad on the north omt, were summoned to the battle-ground of Metz soon 
illir the first victories, whilst the sixth army corps, which covered Silesia 
^ Austria, then mustering her troops, in the month of Angust joined the 

mmj of the crown prince and similarly in September the i^venteenth division 
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marched towards Prance, where it was subsequently to display a glorious 
activity on the Loire. 

The provinces lying near the seat of war and the coast districts of the 
Korth Sea and the Baltic were declared to be in a state of war; five goveruora- 
general were appointed for them, and General Yogel von Palckenstein, who 
had won fame in the campaign on the Main in 1866, was appointed governor 
of Prassia, Pomerania^ Schleswig-Holstein, and Hanover. The seventeenth 
division and the other Lavdwehr divisions set apart for the defence of the 
coast districts were under the command of the grand duke of Meeklenbnrg- 
Schwerin. 

The commanders of the three great armies left Berlin on the 26th of Jaly 
for the appointed places of assembly of their troops. On the 31st of July the 
king of Prussia, who held the chief command over all the German foiees, left 
his residence at Berlin. He was accompanied by Count Bismarck and generals 
Moltke and Boon. On the morning of the 2nd of August he entered Main& 
Here the general headquarters had been erected, and from here a proel^ahoB 
was issn^ to the German army. Here in the general headquarters and there 
in the three great armies was concentrated the whole force of Germany. The 
gaze of the whole German people was directed toward the Ehine and the Saar; 
anxious, but confident, it expected the first tidings. 

French Plans } Outline of the War 

It is characteristic of the pecuharities of Preneh diplomacy that PraneCi 
which could have deferred the outbreak of the war until she was ready to 
strike, had declared war at a time in which she was so far behindhand with 
her preparations that not only was an offensive advance out of the question, 
but also an adequate defence. Already the attitude of south Germany had 
greatly thwarted Hapoleon’s plans. Imagining the wrongheadedness of the 
ultramontanes and democrats to he irresistible, he had a firm belief in the 
neutrality of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and had now to learn on the 16th and 
17 th of July that the order for mobilisation had already been given there. To 
prevent the union of the south German troops with the north German, he 
wi^ed to execute a part of Mel’s plan of campaign and by the rapidity of his 
operations to make up for what his troops lacked in numbers. The strength 
of the German field force he reckoned at 659,000 men, that of his own ai, 
300,000. This almost double superiority of the enemy he hoped to reduce to 
a considerable extent by a swift and powerful attack; 150,000 men were to 
assemble at Mete, 100,000 at Strasbnrg, 60,000 in the camp at ChMons. He 
would unite the first two armies, and at the head of 250,000 men would cross 
the Ehine at Maxau, place himself like an iron bar between north and south 
Germany, and reduce the south German states to neutrality, or perhaps even 
compel a new confederation of the Ehine. If this succeeded, he hoped to 
secure the alliance of Austria and Italy, with which favourable negotiations 
had already been opened, and then it would be time to look for the Prussian 
army, which he reckoned as at most 350,000 men, and subdue them by means 
of the proverbial SUm of his victorious troops. Meantime the 60,000 men 
assembled at Ohfilons were to march towaids Mete, to cover the rear of the 
operating army and watch the northeastern frontier, and the appearance of 
the French fleet in the Horth Sea and the Baltic, with the French troops to be 
landed with their Danish auxUiaries, would retain a portion of the Prussian, 
forces in the coast districts. 

The execution of this plan was possible only if Hapoleon could cross the 
Bhiue with 250,000 men at the very moment of declaring war. But there 
wope at that time only 100,000 men in Mete, in Strasburg only 40,000; in 
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iMImtalwo iiTfeakmft wef© missiBg, artillery md cavalry were not ready for 
i)brf iee, not a sbigle army corps hM a complete field equipment, and when 
gave to hasten the arrival of the missing regiments, obedience 
UtKi only indolently rendered on ti^ plea that Algeria, Paris, and Lyons could 
Bit be denuded of garrisons. But other necessities were also wanting. Great 
lioies of provisions, munitions, and equipments had been collected, but un- 
fortunately not where they were need^. The railway administrations were 
not organised for and not accustom^ to such colossal transports of men and 
stores. Consequently there was huge confusion ; the railway stations were 
overflowing with materials required for the war, while the fortresses were suf- 
fering for want of them. 

^ In such a state of affairs there was no question of executing Napoleon^s 
|ilm of campaign and taking the offensive. With this, other hopes fell to the 
ground: south Germany completed her military union with the north, troops 
inr landing might well be hard to produce when there was a lack of land forces, 
and the conclusion of alliances with I>emnark, Austria, and Italy probably 
dbpend^ on the question of who should gain the first successes. The desire 
for an invasion of Schleswig-Holstein and other Prussian territories was not 
Wauling in Denmark; but the recollection of the blows of 1864 was still too 
keen for the Danes to venture on any sort of hostilities before the appearance 
of at least 40,000 French troops for the landing and before jSTapoleonic suc- 
cesses were announced. In Austria, where, ever since the Salzburg interview 
negotiations had been going on for an alliance with Prance, the moment for 
war was indeed regarded as very ill-chosen; but the war party, strengthened 
by Beust’s intrigues and by hatred for Bismarck, still thought it inexpedient 
not to take advantage of the opportunity to humiliate Prussia and recover the 
Habsbuig position in Germany, and gave a promise that the preparations for 
war should be immediately taken in hand, and after their completion, in the 
Baonth of September, war should be declared against Prussia and the Austrian 
tooops should march into Germany. A formal treaty of alliance between 
Krance and Austria had been already drawn up at St. GLoud and awaited sig- 
TOture; but this never took place; for the mobilisation could not be effected 
to quickly in Vienna as at Berlin, and before preparations were completed the 
tenpter of St, Cloud was already behind lock and key. 

Itoly occupied the peculiar position of having both France and Prussia for 
imr allies. To the latter she owed the possession of Lombardy, to the former 
of Yenetia. Thus the necessity of Italy^s neutrality was a foregone con- 
diision. Yet it appears that the king and a notable party of generals and 
^tesmen might have been won over by ITapoleon if he had assured them the 
^ivery of Eome into their hands as the price of the alliance. Perhaps at 
Sub price alone could the dislike of the parliamentary opposition to a French 
BlUauce have been overcome. But IsTapoleon, in whose military programme 
^ Pope and the Jesuits played so important a part, rejected the request of 
I t^i au government ; Italy then remained neutral and seized the favourable 
oppo^toty ro take what she wanted herself. The events of 1866 were here 
in their results. 


Thus France was isolated. She had begun the war by herself, and must 
^ go though with it alone. The fair speeches of French diplomatists and 
^ later journey of the French statesman, TMers, to London, Petersburg, 
▼lenn^ and Florence, changed nothing of this. All the states showed a 
preference for neutrality, though they did not all observe it verv 
f^ample, England and the United States of Forth Americi, 
Freuch ships with coal, and in the second stage of the war 
mdU mm fmndk army weapons, without which those in power would not 
mm tom Bble to continue the struggle. The Spani^ government, which 
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had been forbidden by Gramont^s declarations to persist in the HobenzoUera 
candidature, showed very little sense of honour in face of this arrogance. It 
confirmed Prince Leopold’s declaration of July 12th, declared that the whole 
affair no longer interested Spain, and the prime minister, Prim, looked about 
for another candidate. Only one state showed a regard for right and honour, 
and that was Eussia. Germany went to war without a single ally, and might 
esteem herself fortunate that she had none; for in 1814 and 1815 she had had 
to perform the hardest part of the task, only to receive the most insignificant 
share of the booty and to see her most important and reasonable suggestions 
and demands treated as waste paper. In 1870 Germany was strong enough to 
enter alone on the struggle with Prance ; if the struggle ended victoriously, she 
was also strong enough to turn a deaf ear to the urgent voices in favour of 
peace, and to keep at arm’s length the compassionate brothers from London 
and other places while she dictated conditions of peace at her own discretion, 
and in this as in the war to act only in accordance with her own interests. 

But still it was fortunate for Germany that she had some one to cover her 
rear and make it possible for her almost entirely to denude her eastern prov- 
inces of troops and bring whole army corps to the seat of war. It was the 
declaration made by the emperor Alexander at the beginning of the war which 
kept the sword of Austria and, perhaps, those of other states, in the sheath. 
He would, he said, remain neutral so long as the other powers did the same; 
but so soon as a third power joined in the war and appeared on the side of 
Prance he would likewise do his part and come forward as the ally of Prussia. 
By this firm attitude of the emperor Alexander the Pranco-German *War was 
localised and hindered from developing into a European one. If at any stage 
of the war Austria sent troops into Germany, the Eussians would march into 
Austria and take the opportnnity to revenge themselves for 1854. At the close 
of the war Elng William addressed a telegram on this subject to the emi)eror 
Alexander; it was dated the 27th of February, 1871, and ran thus: Prussia 
will never forget that she owes it to you that the war did not assume the 
utmost dimensions. 

The story of the war has already been told in our history of Prance (Vol- 
ume Xm), and need not be repeated here. Every reader will, recall the 
chief incidents of the brief but epoch-making conffict — the decisive engage- 
ment at Sedan, which resulted in the surrender of the French emperor; the 
capitulation of Bazaine at Metz; the investment and final capture of Paria 
There are but two scenes in this dramatic story which we shall dwell upon 
here. One of these has to do with the victory of Sedan, through which the 
foundations were laid for all the successes that followed ; the other depicts 
that culminating event in which King WilHam of Prussia became Emperor 
William I of a united Germany. We shall introduce the picture of Sedan, 
not to add any new facts to the story as it has already been told in our earlier 
volume, but to illustrate the personal character of the Prussian king; for the 
account which we present is given in his own words, in three messages to his 
wife. These messages sp^ak for themselves and make comment super- 
fiuous:^ 


asFOSE Seuast, September 2nd, 1:80 r.K. 

To Quebx Augusta at 

The capitulation by which the whole of the army in Sedan yield themselves prisoners of 
war has just been concluded with General Wimpffen, who takes command in place of Mar- 
shal MacMahon, wounded The emperor surrendered only his own person to me, as he does 
not hold the command, and leaves everything to the regency at Paris I shall settle his place 
of residence after I have spoken to him in a rendezvous which is to take place immediately 
What a turn of fortune, by God’s providence I 

WxhHELIi. 
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Vbhdkbsse, September 4th, 8 a 

WliBt & 33 k agitating momeot, that of the meeting with Napoleon ^ He was cast down, but 
^gnihed in bearing and resigned. I liave assigned WiihelmshOhe near Cassel to him as a res- 
idence Our meeting took place in a little chateau in front of the western glacis ot Sedan. 

can imagine my reception by the troops’ Indescribable f By the fall of dusk, 7 80, 1 
iiead finished my five hours* nde, but did not get back here till one o’clock, 

God help us farther! Wilhelm, 

Yendresse, South of Sedan, September 8rd 

To Queen Augusta at Berlin: 

From my three telegrams >ou know the full magnitude of the great historic event that 
has come to pass ' It is a dream, even to us who have seen it unfold from hour to hour. 

When i reflect that I who, after one great and successful war, could not reasonably expect 
la witness anything more glorious in the course of my reign, now see this epoch-making act 
anaue, I humble myself before God who alone has chosen me, my army, and my allies, to 
bring that about which has come to pass and has appointed us the instruments of his will. 
This is the only light in which I can look upon it, and praise the mercy and guiding hand of 
God How listen to a description, in briefest outline, of the battle and its consequences. 

< On the evening of the 31st and the early, morning of the 1st the army arrived at the posi- 
tioas it had been directed to take up round about Sedan. The Bavarians were on the left wing 
ai Bazeilles on the Haas, next to them were the Saxons, towards Moncelle and Daigny, the 
gnards were on the march to Givonne, the 6th and 11th corps to St. Menges and Fleigneux. 
Here the Maas makes a sharp bend, so that no corps was posted between St Menges and Don- 
chery, but the Wftrtembergers were at the latter place, where they served the further purpose 
of protecting the rear from sorties from Mezieres. Count Stolberg*s division of cavalry 
formed the right wing, on the plain of Hcnchery. On the front, towards Sedan, were the rest 
of the Bavarians 

In spite of the thick fog the fight began at Bazeilles early in the morning, and gradually 
develop^ into a very fierce engagement, m which the houses had to be taken one by one, 
which lasted nearly the whole day, and in which SchOler*s Erfurt division (from the reserve, 
4th corps) had to lend a hand. When I reached the front of Sedan, at eight o’clock, the great 
battery was just opening fire upon the fortifications A fierce artillery fight now arose on all 
which lasted for hours, and dunng -which our men gradually gained ground. The vil- 
lages I have mentioned were taken. 

Yfiiy deep ravines clothed with forest impeded the advance of the infantry and favoured 
defenmve operations. The villages of Ely and Floing were taken and the circle of fire gradu- 
aliy contracted about Sedan It was a magnificent* sight from our position on a commanding 
height behind the battery I have mentioned, in fiont and to the right of Fr§nois and above 
TcMrcy. The vigour of the enemy’s resistance began to slacken by degrees, as we could 
a»B from the scattered battalions which hastily retreated at a run from the woods and villages. 
The cavalry attempted an attack on some of the battalions of our 5th corps, which behaved 
iMliidinibly; the cavalry dashed through the open spaces of the battalions, wheeled round, 
md came back the same way ; this vras done by three different regiments in turn, so that 
the ^und was strewn with the bodies of men and horses— all of which we could see from our 
posttion. I have not yet been able to find out tiie number of this brave regiment 

In many places the enemy’s retreat had resolved itself into flight, and infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, all were crowding into the town and its immediate neighbourhood, and yet 
there was no sign that the enemy purposed to extricate themselves from this desperate situa- 
Hon by capitulating, and consequently we had no choice but to bombard the town with the 
battery before spoken of. In about twenty minutes it was on fire in several places— which 
combined with the many burning villages within the area of the fight to present an awful 
i^iectacle— and I therefore silenced the fire and sent Lieutenant-Colonel Bronsart von Schellen- 
dorf from the staff with a white flag to parley and offer terms of capitulation to the fortress 
and He was met by a Bavanan officer despatched to tell me that a French officer with 

a flag of truce had appeared at the gates Lieutenant Colonel von Bronsart was admitted, 
and on asking for the general en, chef was to his surprise taken to the emperor, who desired to 
Intrust him with a letter for me. When the emperor inquired what his orders were and re- 
ceived the answer. ^To call upon the army and fortress to surrender,” he answered that on this 
point he must address himself to General von Wimpffen, who had just taken over the com- 
mand from who was wounded, and that he himself would send his letter to me by 

his adjutant-general It was seven o’clock when Reilie and Bronsart arrived, the lat- 
l^nomewhat the eariier of the two, and from him we first learned the certainty of the empe- 
presence. You can imagine the effect of the news upon all of us and on me above all! 
RelBe ^rang from Ms hor^ and handed me the emperor’s letter, adding that he had no fur- 
Ifear ordsMs, Before opening the letter I said to him, ** But I require as a primary condition 
tet Ibe mmy shall lay down its arms ” The letter begins, “ JH^ayani paa pu mourir d la tUe 
m mm trmpm, jc dipm mon epee d voire rmjeM ” ; leaving everything else to me. 

1% mmm was that I deplored the way in which we met and begged him to send an offi- 
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^er witli full powers to conclude a capitulation. By two o’clock on the morning of the 2nd 
word had come from Moltke concerning the negotiations for capitulation which was to have 
taken place at Donchery, and I therefore diove to the battle-field at eight in the morning, as 
had been agreed, and met Moltke, who was coming to me to get my assent to the capitulation 
proposals, and who informed me at the same time that the emperor had left fcJedan at five in 
the morning and had come to Donchery too « As he \\ ished to see me, and there was a little 
chateau in the neighbourhood wuth a park, I chose tliat as our meeting-place At ten o’clock 
I leached the heights in front of Sedan, at twelve Moltke and Bismarck appeared with the 
deed of capitulation executed, at one o’clock I started off with Fritz, accompanied by the 
cavalry staff officers I dismounted in front of the chateau, ’where the emperor came to meet 
me. The visit lasted a quarter of an hour, we were both deeply moved at meeting again 
thus 

What I felt, 'who had seen Kapoleon at the lieight of his power only three years ago, I 
cannot describe After this interview I rode through the wiiole of the army before Sedan, 
which took from two-thirty to seven-thirty I cannot descnbe to you to-<iay my reception hy 
the troops nor the meeting with the decimated guard; 1 was profoundly moved by so many 
proofs of love and devotion. Now farewell, with a heart full of emotion at the end of a letter 
Hke thisl Wihu&hM. g 

These despatches and this letter, as Sheibert,fif from whose work we qnote 
them, says, “^ow forth the noble and devout spirit of the German monarch, 
and the feeling of the times.” It is not difficult to imagine the excitement 
which such news created in Germany.^ Berlin gave way to a tumult of joy. 
Crowds swarmed in front of the royal palace, sung the national hymn, and 
gave vent to their joy by shouting ^"Hurrah! Hocli! Eochl^^ and in every 
possible way. Her majesty the queen herself came out upon the balcony, 
ordered a chamberlain to read aloud the king’s despatch once more, and con- 
stantly waved her handkerchief to the assembled people. 

The monument to King Frederick II opposite the palace was gorgeously 
decorated with flowers, and a boy had climbed to the very top in order to 
crown the statue with a wreath. Arrested in this act by the police, he was 
nevertheless immediately after summoned by one of the royal lackeys to the 
queen, who regarded his patriotic venture from another aspect, and rewarded 
him with a cup full of hard thalers. For hours together the people swarmed 
in front of the palace, all of them wishing to see the queen. ^ 

KING WILLIAM PEOCLAIMED EMPEEOE (JAmiAKY 18th, 1871) 

This was in September. The other great dramatic episode to which we 
have referred took place four months later at Versailles, whilst the army of 
invasion lay about the doomed city of Pans.^ Following the lead of the grand 
duke Frederick of Baden, the south German states had approached the North 
German Confederation, or rather put their hands into the one which was 
offered to them. Already at the end of October began the negotiations at 
Versailles, where little by little the structure was built up which we now call 
the German Empire. 

Baden and Giessen concluded on the 15th, Bavaria on the 23rd, and Wfir- 
temberg on the 25th of November the treaties of union, to which separate 
treaties with Baden and Wiirtemberg containing special conventions regarding 
the army were added. And in the first days of the New Year the decree was 
to go forth concerning this structure, and King William, the leader of the 
German aimy, was to be proclaimed emperor of Germany. On New Year's 
Day the official announcement of the foundation of the German Empire had 
been made; on the 18th of January the great day of commemoration for the 
Hoheuzollern-Pru^ian dynasty, the solemn proclamation of the emperor was 
to take place. All the generals of the troops which were in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as delegations from the different regiments, assembled with their 
flags in the ^^Hall of Mirrors” in the old royal castle at Versailles, in which 
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plans had so often been made for dm d^ruetlon of Germany; and here, in 
the midst of the armed and unarmed representatives of the German nation 
and its prince old King William aecepted the German imperial crown. The 
r^ounding shouts which hailed the German emperor found an enthusiastic 
6^0 in the fields beyond and at home in the new Gferman Empire. 

But to the German army the following order of the day was addressed by 
the emperor: 

On this day, meihorable for me and my house, I, supported by all German princes and 
with the consent of all German peoples, assume in addition to the dignity of king of Pi ussia 
which I inherited, by God’s grace the dignity of German emperor. It is owmg to youi brav- 
my sad steadfastness in this war, for which I have repeatedly expressed to you my fullest 
appreciatlan, that the work of the internal unity of Germany has b^n hastened— a result you 
lifcv® fought for at the risk of your blood and of your lives Always remember that the sen- 
MmoI of honour, faithfulness, comiadeship, courage, and obedience make an army great 
imd victorious; keep up these old traditions, and the ‘‘fatherland ” will always look upon you 
wlik pnde as it does to-day and you will always be its strong arm. 

(Signed) William. 

Tisbsazlles, January ISth, 1871. 

^^Steeliugs not to be expressed were inspired in us,” says a hearer, when 
these simple yet forcible words which spoke such great things to us were read 
out. AH toife, ail fatigues were forgotten. A change of world- wide import 
had taken place in our own vicinity and by our means — a change whose con- 
sequenoes we were not yet able to measure, only to guess at. The humiliation 
of centuries had been wiped out, a deep-seated longing of all Germans had 
found its f uMlmentu Strongly united the German races stood there : a power- 
ful German emperor once again held the protecting sword over the German 
land. And we had helped to bring all this about by our own toilsome labours 
during the war; the great object had been attained. If now, after the lapse 
of years, we wi^ to recall the feelings of that great day, we shall scarcely 
^coeed; the enthusiasm of that time was too great, the flight too high.”* 

THE E20> OF THE WAE 

On the day following the coronation of the German emperor Trochu made 
the last sortie from Paris with 100,000 men, but was everywhere driven back. 
On the 21st Trochu was deprived of his command, distuibances arose, and on 
tbe 2Sid Jules Favre began the negotiations for surrender. On the 28th of 
January the convention was conclude before Yersailles. The following were 
tile terms of the armistice: 

Article 1. A general armistice of twenty-one days is to begin; the line of 
demarcation is defined. ALrtiele 2. Elections are to take place for an assembly 
in Bordeaux Article 3. All forts on the outer line of defence are to be sur- 
rendered. Airticle 4. During the armistice the German army shall not enter 
Paris. Article 5. The guns are to be removed from the ramparts. ALrtiele 6. 
The gairisons of Paris and the forts are prisoners of war. Article 7. The 
nationaft guard is to retain its weapons and take charge of the protection of 
Pam ^ticles 8 and 3. The provisioning of the town is permitted. Article 
10. ^pulations eoneerning the surrender of the town. Article 11. The town 
fe to pay 200,000,000 francs. Articles 12 and 13. Prohibition of the removal 
M and the introduction of weapons. Article 14. Exchange of prison- 

ed Article 16. A postal sendee for unsealed letters is to be instituted. 

In Germany 386,000 French soldiers were prisoners, in Paris 160,000, 
almod; 100,000 in Belgium and Switzerland; 22,000 fortresses and 25 depart- 
ments were in the hands of the Germans, besides a large quantity of war mate- 
rfai Kearly 1,000,000 Germans were on French so2. Yet although under 
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such circumstauces the contimiation of the war was a folly, Gambetta proteW. 
against the armistice and sought to put diJB&culties in the way of the elections; 
but ou the 6th of February he resigned* On the l«Sth the national assembly 
iu Bordeaux was opened and elected Thiers head of the government. On the 
21st of February he appeared at Versailles, where extremely excited negotia- 
tions took place. Thiers, who was anxious to save Metz, Belfort, and several 
milliards, won England’s intercession for the latter, and obtained the relin- 
quishment of Belfort and some milliards. On the 26th of February the pre- 
liminaries were signed by Bismarck, the Bavarian minister Von Bray, the 
Wiirtemberg minister Von Wachter, the Badenese minister Jolly, and Thiers 
and Favre. 

Article 1. Alsace, except Belfort, German Lorraine with Metz, are to be 
surrendered. Article 2. Five milliards of francs are to be paid, one at least 
in the course of the year 1871, the rest in the course of three years. Article 
3, The evacuation to begin after the ratification by the national assembly, but 
as a pledge six departments with Belfort to remain occupied by fifty thousand 
men. Articles 4 and 6. Stipulations concerning the maintenance of the troc^ 
commercial facilities for the districts surrendered, and permission to emigrate 
from them, and restomtion of prisoners- Article 7. The definitive pea(^ to 
be considered at conferences at Brussels. Articles 8 and 10. Stipulations 
concerning the administration of the conquered districts and concerning the 
ratifications. In two supplementary conventions it was agreed that on the 1st 
of March a portion of Fans should be occupied by thirty thousand German 
soldiers. On the 1st and 2nd of March a parade was held at Longchamps; 
the troops made their entry undisturbed, though Eugenie had begged by tele- 
gram that this might be omitted. The rest of the troops were also allowed to 
enter without arms for the purpose of inspecting the city. On the 2nd of 
March the preliminaries were ratified, and on the 3rd the evacuation took 
place. On the 7th the emperor William I quitted Versailies.-^ 



CHAPTER Xn 

GERMANY SINCE IStl 

'S^BS OTerthrow of the first European power and the estahlidiment of a 
German central power were bound to have a decisive significance for Euro- 
pean relations. This was already apparent during the war. After the catas- 
trophe of the ITapoleonie empire, Eome, which had been evacuated by the 
French at the end of July, was occupied by the Italians on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, this being the crowning point of their national unification. By 
a note of the 1st of October, however, Bnssia broke the treaty securing the 
neutrality of the Black Sea, the chief accomplishment of the Crimean War, 
mid unit^ her relations with Germany more closely, as was in harmony with 
the personal inclination of the emperor Alexander II and the interests of both 
empires. But Austria, too, abandoned the policy ^e had followed since 1866 
and drew nearer to the German Empire, and as early as September, 1871, 
both emperors met in Salzburg for the first time since 1865. Moreover, after 
the retirement of Count Beust on the 1st of November, 1871, Ms successor. 
Count Julius Anda^ssy, maintained the attitude assumed by Ms predecessor, 
under stress of political necessity, with the deepest conviction. A n d so at the 
meeting of the three emperors in Berlin in ^ptember, 1872, most brilliant 
expression was found for the close understanding between the three eastern 
powers in the “league of the three emperors ” {Dreikaiserbmdnis). Italy, too, 
liberated from the oppre^ion of French supremacy, made friendly overtures 
to the league of the three emperors, and King Tictor Emmanuel of Italy ex- 
changed visits with the rulers of Germany and of Austria (1873 and 1875). 
For two decades the pivot of European policy was in the Geraian capital. 

THE TEIPLB ALLIANCE 

Not to dominate Europe, however, but to win peace for Germany and 
Europe was the motive actuating Prince Bismarck in Ms manipulation of 
German EUiperioriiy— a policy of unexampled moderation afte unexampled 
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victories, wMeh made it dif&cnlt for the world to grow acenstomed to belief^ 
in him. But peace rested on the fact that France was kept in that isolafeM 
position into which the war had plunged her, for only thus was her burning 
desire for rerenge to be cooled. Under the guidance of Adolphe Thiers she 
rose with surprising power from the depths of her destruction. He retired on 
the 24th of May, 1873, under the presidency of Marshal MacMahon, the ^^glo- 
riously defeated hero” of Sedan; it was now attempted to restore the mon- 
archy of the house of Bourbon-Orleans in the person of Henri, Comte de 
Chambord; but the plan failed in October, 1873, and the tottering French Re- 
public steadied itself, and on the resignation of the marshal, whose views were 
really monarchical, on the 30th of January, 1879, it put at the helm honoura- 
ble adherents of iik own, like Jules Gr4vy and L4on Gambetta. Certainly 
founded no general democracy, but rather a moneyed oligarchy of stockbrokers 
and advocates, in which, side by side with the financial interests of the differ- 
ent groups of adventurers, the principal sources of opposition between deri- 
calism and the religious liberalism of the free-thinkers contended with om 
another, and all that was left to unite them in a single idea was the lu^ tiSt 
revenge. But France did not acquire the capability to command alltanise. ^ 

This state of affairs began to change its aspect when Germany’s relation 
Russia grew looser, for in Russia the influence of the Panslavists grew stronger 
and stronger ; they thought to erect a radical democracy under the national 
‘despotism of the czar, and with it to reduce the debased West” to the su- 
premacy of the young Slav movement under the guidance of orthodox Russia; 
but for the attainment of this future ambition they recognised the German 
Empire and Austria as most serious obstacles. The Russo-Turkish war of 
1877 to 1878, a campaign for the liberation of the Christians in the Balkan 
states, led only to a partial success, for Austria and England were determined 
on war when the Russians stood before Constantinople in February, 1878, and 
the congress of Berlin (from June 13th to July 13th, 1878) under the pr^- 
dency of Prince Bismarck compelled the Russians to content themselves witii 
a moderate acquisition of territory in Asia, with the extension of their fron- 
tiers to the mouth of the Danube, and with the formation of two Bulgarian 
vassal states; they were even obliged to acquiesce in the occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Austria (1878). 

As all the deep rancour of the Russians was directed against Prince Bis- 
marck, the ^^honest jobber” (ehrlicher he concluded a defensiye 

alliance on the 7th of October, 1879, with Count Andrdssy in Vienna. This 
German- Austrian defensive alliance provided that the two empires should 
assure each other full support in case one of them was attacked on two sides 
simultaneously (thus if Germany were so attacked by France and Russia) ; 
and in any war at least a friendly neutrality was to be observed. Thus the 
further bond” (weitre Bujid') planned in 1849, the national connection of 
Austria with the German confederate state, was brought to completion. It 
was renewed in 1883, and now brought Italy into the alliance. Prom this time 
the triple alliance of central Europe formed the strongest bulwark of the peace 
of Europe. 

The emperor Alexander II was brutally murdered on the 13th of March, 
' 1881. He was succeeded by his son Alexander HI (1881 to 1894), and anti- 
German Panslavism now governed Russia. In spite of all this, Prince Bis- 
marck yet understood not only how to pr^rve the alliance of the three em- 
perors, but even on its expiration, on the 1st of April, 1884, to renew it in 
such a form that the three powers guaranteed to one another that they would, 
preserve peace, and in case of dissension would attempt a peaceable settlement 
amongst one another. When this treaty also came to an end in 1887 and Aus- 
tria refused to lenew it in order to preserve a free hand over Turkey in, the 
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JPriuee Bfemarck stOI succeeded in guaranteeing the friendly neutrality 
(in case of a collision with England) of Germany towards Eussia for three 
by a treaty with her, and similariy he secured for Germany the neutral- 
ity of Eussia in case of a war with France, while he protected at the same time 
the interests of Austria and of Italy. Thns the German Empire powerfully 
maintained her position as an instrumental and so a leading power, and pre- 
served peace for herself as well as for all Europe. 

FEB3i£ENTATI05r OF KATIOKALITIES 

The same principle of nationalities, on which the new configuration of cen- 
tra Europe rested, had an inherently disintegrating effect upon ancient Aus- 
tria, especially in her parliamentary organisation. While in Hungary the 
Makars recklessly maintained the supremacy of their national existence and 
their language, and encountered but little resistance from the Germans in 
Hungary, except from those brave Transylvanian Saxons who at all events 
maifltamed their Protestant German churches and schools, the Germans in the 
west pirt of the empire had neither the geographical nor the national consoli- 
dation necessary for the attainment of a great position in European affairs, 
fee there continued to exist a state of affairs that hesitated between the Slav 
clerical federalist tendency and the German liberal centrahst tendency. A 
short rule of the former party under Count Hohenwart (1871) was followed, * 
after the retirement of Beiist, when his successor, Count Andr^ssy, took up 
office (14th of STovember, 1871), by the hegemony of Hungary which has pre- 
vailed from that time. In Austria it was succeeded during a series of years 
by the supremacy of German liberalism under the Auersperg ministry. 

Acting in the spirit of centralism this ministry changed the Eeichsrath 
from an assembly of delegates from the diets into a national assembly com- 
posed of direct representatives. The Czechs however obstinately refused to 
take part in it, and the ministry formally abandoned the concordat of 1874, 
without eradicating, it is true, the ultramontane sympathies of the clergy. 
Equally incapable was it of preventing the Czech population, which was 
favoured by an almost exclusively Czech clergy, by large land holdings and 
by the development of industry, from pushing farther and farther into the 
Gterman border-districts of Bohemia and Moravia. 

At last the German liberals themselves dug the grave of their supremacy ; 
for, afraid of a strengthening of Slav superiority, they were short-sighted 
enough to oppose an occupation of Bosnia which was indispensable to the 
interests of the monarchy. The Auersperg ministry returned in February, 
1879, and in August Count Edward Taaffe, a friend of the emperor^s youth, 
led the government with a programme which aimed at the reconciliation of 
national diffei'ences by a policy of concession. When, further, the German 
liberals refused to pass the military law embodied in a proposal for the estab- 
IMiment of a ten years^ peace, Taaffe for the first time granted in principle 
an official equality to the Czechs in the Bohemian and Moravian ordinance for 
tile regulation of languages, of April, 1880, and replaced the German liberal 
members of his cabinet by Czechs and Poles. The Germans now drew closer 
leather and attempted to protect by the GermBu Sehtflverdn theiv Deutsehthum, 
hmt m Bohemia the opposing tendencies grew stronger from year to year. 
Im 1882 the Czechs carried though the division of the University of Prague 
into two halves, and at the end of 1888 the German minority retired from the 
Bohemian diet. Also the Slovenes, a small peasant race without any written 
kngnage, succeeded in impressing the Slav influence upon their schools. 

This backward process of German cultme before the advance of the less 
semi-cuitore of small races was but imperfectly compensated for in 
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the brilliant improvement of domestic concerns, the development of industry, 
chiefly in Bohemia, the expansion of a network of railways that grew thicker 
and thicker, the spread of trade especially in the Levant, the superb improve- 
ment of Yienna, etc. ; and the sudden death of the talented crown prince. 
Archduke Eudoif, on the' 30th of January, 1880, shrouded as it was in mys- 
tery, placed the future of the monarchy in a still more uncertain Itght. Fi- 
nally, out of all this confusion the only points flrmly estabhshed came to be 
the absolutely natural geographical and economic association of these masses 
of territory with one another, the old tradition of the coherence of the state, 
and the ruling house, especially the personality of the emperor Francis Joseph, 
who, although insisting on the clear emphasis of his will, has always known 
in a marvellous way how to produce the feeling that he was equally close to 
all his peoples. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL INTERESTS 

Quite different was the impression made upon the Germans in the empire 
by the emperor William I and his imperial chancellor Prince Bismarck, who 
were regarded not only as the foundei’S but also as the embodiment of the 
national greatness of Germany. For this Hohenzollern was a king from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet. He combined a dignified majesty 
with willing mildness, a princely consciousness of his own qualities and an iron 
will with a simple modesty, an almost nnerring knowledge of mankind with a 
touching devotion to his great counsellors, an honourable piety with a large- 
hearted tolerance, and even in his extreme old age he combiilbd a tranquillity 
of demeanour with a wonderful capacity for projecting himself into the mys- 
teries of new enterprises. Thus he acquired the unanimous veneration of all 
races and all circles, from the princely palace to the simple hut, and with 
every year he grew more firmly attached to the hearts of his Germans. But 
in Prince Bismarck the nation came more and more to recognise the mightiest 
embodiment of German character since Martin Luther. "W^ile he conducted 
the foreign policy, first of Prussia, then of the empire, with the most brilliant 
results, Ms inspired vision and his iron will made quite new paths for the 
inner development of the nation as well, so that attaching himself now to this 
party, now to that, changing his methods according to his circumstances and 
always victorious over all frictions even in court circles, he steadfastly and 
unceasingly pursued Ms sole aim: the greatness of his fatherland. 

In constructing the empire like this, the national liberal party, that is to 
say, the heart of the property’’-owMng bourgeois classes, was in the nature of 
things in the foreground ; for in this party the yearning after national unity 
had been the liveliest, and the conservatives followed the new and daring 
flights of the great chancellor only after much hesitation. In this most doc- 
trinaire of nations there grew up side by side two international parties, which 
were either hostile to the new national unity or indifferent to it. Separated 
from the adherents of Lassalle, whose programme was still national on the 
whole, A. Bebel and W. Liebknecht formed an international social democratic 
party under the influence of the London agitators Marx and Engel. In 1869 
the programme of its future state was announced at Eise- 

nach ; it included : Cooperative production, a universal, equal and direct vote 
for all representative bodies at a majority of twenty years, direct legislation 
by the people, national defence, abolition of all indirect taxation, and a pro- 
gressive income tax.” With the rapid growth of national well-being, and the 
increased facilities for communication, above all with that "^^boon of the mil- 
liards ” which covered the country with stock-companies of the most different 

P The five miihards war indemnity paid by France to Germany after tbe war <o£ 1870-71*] 
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kii3«is* and eveiywh^ increased the demands on life, the labouring classes, 
fourth estate,’’ acquired self-assurance and greed. They saw in social 
democracy that they were all the more represented, inasmuch as the hberaUsm 
of the bourgeois classes was still entirely removed from all thought of 3delding 
state help for the grievous and undeniable needs of the fourth estate, in marked 
contrast with their frequent readiness to pursue their own self-seeking enter- 
prises, and with their widespread material view of the world, in which ter- 
restrial well-being w’as made to appear the highest of all blessings.^ Thus 
Rebel’s teaching brought over even the adherents of Lassalle to the Eisenach 
programme in 1875, made common cause with his fellow-thinkers all over mid- 
dle and western Europe, resulted in the formation of a great internationar 
.league in September, 1877, and won, by means of restless and unscrupulous 
agitation, in debate and in the press, one seat after another in the Reichstag. 

THE HIERAKCHY OF THE CHURCH 

If the social and economical interests may be seen here to have submerged 
the national instinct, so too this instinct in other circles was forced into the 
background by the hierarchy of the church. Even the German bishops after 
^me opposition at the beginning had submitted to the new dogma of papal 
infallibdity. The *‘old Catholic” movement which refused to go beyond what 
was laid down in the coxmcil of Trent was conducted by only a few scholars, 
Mke J. J. L von Dbllinger, J. H. Reinkens, J. von Schulte, and confined itself 
to narrow circles; the great mass of priests and laymen submitted to the dogma 
iK>w expressly represented by the bishops. 

At first Prince Bismarck had allow^ this theoretical declaration of war by 
the papacy against the modern state to remain unnoticed. But immediately 
afer the war Ludw'ig Windthorst and Peter Reichensperger formed a confes- 
sional Catholic party of sixty-three members for the Reichstag, the Centre 
party, in order thereby to furnish the interests of their church with such back- 
ing as they had lost by the secession of Austria from the German state com- 
munity. They demanded restoration of the ecclesiastical state “freedom” of 
the dmich and the e^ansion of the empire on a “federative” basis. In 
ilime, 1871, the Prussian government abolished the CathoHc section of the 
ininfetry of public instruction, because it had become a church weapon against 
Uie state, and an imperial law of December, 1871, threatened with punishment 
every abuse of the pulpit with a view to raising agitation. 

Hereupon the new minister of public instruction (from January, 1872), 
Adalbert Falk, who, jumt and doctrinaire as he was, went much further in 
‘"tesistance to the aggressions of the Roman Church than was wise or necessary, 
introdu^ for Prussia a law of school inspection, and for the empire a law 
^mpellmg the expulsion of the Jesuits (on the 4th of July, 1872), and finally, 
in 1873,^ the “May laws,” w^hich included the limitation of ecclesiastical vin- 
dMve jurisdiction to purely ecclesiastical matters, training of priests exclu- 
rively in German institutions, state inspection of ecclesiastical institutions, 
^n^pulsory notice by ecclesiastical superiors on appointment of their inferiors 
to office, and a royal discipKnary court of justice for ecclesiastical concerns. 
Other laws transferred the pecuniary control of vacant bishoprics to royal 
^mnmissioners (May, 1874) and that of parishes to a secular body represent- 
^ the parish (June, 1875); that of all dioceses was placed under state super- 
vision (July, 1^6), priests at loggerheads with one another were deprived of 
tele fees (April, 1875), and all religious foundations not devoted to healing 
^ iek weife abolish^ (May, 1875). The introduction of civil marriage into 
5Wsfi®a in 1874, and into the whole empire in 1875, was calculated to preserve 

sokmnisation of marriage from all abuse at the hands of the ecclesiastical 
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power. But the hope that was entertained of separating the Catholic laymm 
from the clergy, and so compelling the latter to submit, was a total fiasco, and 
the clergy, starting with the assumption that all these laws were invalid be- 
cause they lacked the sanction of the church, offered the most obstinate resist>- 
ance. So, at the end of 1876, seven out of twelve Prussian bishops gradu- 
ally came to be dispossessed by sentence, a thousand parsonages were left 
vacant, and ill feeling was further increased by frequent agitation in the Ka- 
plans presse, which shot into rapid notoriety , agitation that was demagogical and 
knew no bounds, so that on the 13th of July, 1874, a fanatic in Kissingen went 
so far as to attempt to murder Prince Bismarck. 

These contests between the sovereign state and the church, which at the 
same time disputed with it that sovereignty, prehistoric conflicts receiving 
illustration anew in modem form, naturally impeded to no small degree the 
expansion of the empire. And yet it made vigorous progress. The French 
war indemnity was devoted to compensating the damage done in the war, 
repairing the material of the army and the barracks, building ships, helping 
the wounded, rewarding especially deserving generals and statesmen, and 
forming an imperial war fund of 120,000,000 marks, Alsace-Lorraine, being 
^‘imperial temtory^' under the joint sovereignty of the empire, received a new 
university as earl}’' as 1872 in Strasburg, and, after a short period of dictator- 
ship, a kind of representation m the govermng committee (Landesausschtm) 
and the right of sending its members to the Reichstag; it was also made secure 
by strong fortifications in Strasburg and Metz, as well as by the formation of a 
new army corps (the 15th). At last in 1879 the supreme control of the country 
w’as transferred from Berlin to Strasburg, and General Edwin von Manteuffel 
was placed at the head as imperial governor. In spite of the greatest precau- 
tion the population w^as won for Germany only by slow degrees About one 
hundred and fifty thousand emigrated to France, and the Catholic priests as 
well as the upper classes who had become half French were for long in the mam 
hostile. 


irmFICATION AND HOME ETJIiE 

New rivets to make the empire fast were found in the new ordinance for 
a single standard of measures, coinage, and weights (1873); in the magnifi- 
cent development of the imperial postal and telegraphic system due to the in- 
telligence of the imperial postmaster, Heinrich von Stephan (from 1870); in 
the army, the peace establishment of which was fixed for seven years in 1874 
at 401,()00 men; in the imperial navy, which in 1872 was placed under the 
imperial admiralty and built up aceor^ng to the naval scheme of 1873; finally, 
in the unification of the regulations govermng the courts of law in 1876, of 
which the crowning point was the establishment of the imperial court at Leipsic 
in 1879. 

Meanwhile the separate states were concerned in an attempt to secure con- 
trol in state and church matters by a more vigorous expansion of home rule. 
Prussia received a new classification in circles for the eastern provinces in 
1872, gave a liberal spirit to its provincial diets in 1875, and gave the prov- 
inces a larger proportion of the French war indemnity for their own use. The 
provincial churches (Landesktrche) of the eastern provinces received a new 
parochial and synodal organisation in 1873, and in 1876 a general synod for 
all the old provinces. Saxony fared similarly under King Albert (from 1873); 
a single school system regulated and unified the whole province. In 
Bavaria, whose idealistic king, Ludwig II (1864 to 1886), took small pleasure 
in business, the diet was divided by a contest between two almost equally 
strong parties — the clerical old Bavarian particularists and the nationally dis- 
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loosed liberals — so that the whole of legislation was obstructed; yet the minis- 
ter Von Lutz knew at all events how to avoid a religious conflict. In Wur- 
temberg the ministry of Mittnacht had to go through many a hard fight with a 
tough bourgeois particularist democracy; in Baden the ministry of Jolly con- 
tinued for many years on the basis of a sound national liberal majority. 
Meanwhile the imperial idea in south Germany made decided progress. 

In no respect was the empire so closely bound up with its co-ordinate states 
as in its finance. For to meet the ever-increasing tasks that were imposed 
upon it the empire had to look to the income from its indirect taxes, its duties, 
and its imperial regalia (post and telegraph); but besides this it was bound to 
continue to lay claim to the monetary contributions (ilatnknlarbeitrdge) of the 
individual states; in this respect, therefore, it was dependent on them, and in 
other ways often influenced their finances^ in an irregular *and damaging man- 
ner. For this reason Prince Bismarck wished to put the empire on its own 
feet by increasing its own income and. to make the single states its boarders 
(KoMgdnger), that is to say, its financial dependents. The first naove was to 
cany out the splendid plan of bringing all the German railways into the pos- 
^ssion of the empire, and so making an end at one blow to the ever-increasing 
confusion caused by eighty-two independent railway districts with sixty boards 
of directors, forty-nine of which were private undertakings; but this plan 
proved impracticable in 1876, for the secondary states offered the most deter- 
mined opposition — ^all it did was to serve as an introduction for the general 
transformation of the railways into state property by the separate states. In 
the case of Prussia this was effected with most brilliant results by Albert 
Maybach (from 1879). 

In his second course, that of raising the duties, Prince Bismarck encoun- 
tered the opposition of the doctrine of free trade that prevailed everywhere. 
The abolition of the iron tax on the 1st of January, 1878, showed at last that 
one of the most important branches of German industi^ had been imperilled 
as a consequence of a practical application of this doctrine, and at the same 
time the rapid growth of social demqpracy showed that the state could not 
waste any further time before actively intervening between employers and 
workmen without prejudicing its own interests. In support of this view what 
was called Kaihedersozialismus (Gustav Schmoller) brought forward the theories 
of political economy The crisis, however, was not reached until in April, 
1877, Prince Bismarck, weary of office and ill in health, handed in his resigna- 
tion; and the emperor, recognising the incomparable merits of the great 
statesman, wrote upon it his “ Never and accordingly expressed his willingness 
to give him a free hand. 

Two foul attempts at murder were now aimed at the humane monarch, on 
the 11th of May and on the 2nd of June, 1878; with lightning flash they illu- 
minated the abyss to which social democracy when left to itself had brought 
the German people. After the first attempt the Reichstag still refused to pass 
a special law against it; after the second attempt the newly elected Reichstag 
adopted one that had been better prepared, on the 19th of October, 1878, to 
extend until the 31st of May, 1881; this was several times prolonged (until 
1890). Thus with one blow the whole social democratic press and the open 
organisation and agitation of a party that placed itself outside the pale of the 
law were suppressed. 

XMMIGEATION 

At the same time set in a great period of economic and social reform. By 
daborate care it was made possible to separate the fourth estate from the 
mad illusions of the social democrat, to secure the national market for national 
production, to open large new markets and areas of trade for the acquisition 
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of raw material from over sea — ^finally, to turn German emigration to the a4* 
vantage of the nation. The reform duties of 1870 put import duties on corn, 
wood, and iron, and in 1881 was finally accomplished by law the addition of 
the two most powerful German ports, Hamburg and Bremen, to the German 
customs territory (Zollgebiet), together with preservation of an area indispensa- 
ble for the interchange of their trade as mutually open ports. The ‘‘ZoU- 
verein^^’ was thus brought to completion and the empire actuaUy made finan- 
cially independent. The royal message of November 17th, 1881, indicated the 
line to be taken by social reform. What the German monarchy had once m- 
dertaken for the peasant classes, what the guilds of the Middle Ages had once 
done for their arthans, was now attempted by the national policy of the em- 
peror for his millions of ’industrial labourers by means of insurance against 
accidents, illness, and incapacitation, in the imperial laws of 188S. 

Economic development was pursued still further. Since the foundation of 
the empire the population rose enormously (between 1871 and 1885 from 41,- 
000,000 to 47,000,000); so too rose emigration across the seas, which was a 
total loss to the fatherland (in 1880 it reached its culminating point in 2£0,- 
000). Exports rose between 1872 and 1875 from 2,500,000,000 to 2,900,000,000 
marks; the merchant na\^ was increased between 1871 and 1885 from barely 
1,000,000 to 1,294,000 tons. Under the influence of imlimited liberty of 
emigration and free trade there took place an ever-increasing movement of 
the population from the coimtry and the small towns into the capitals, which 
consequently grew with a speed out of all proportion (betw’een 1860 and 
1888 Berlin rose from one half to one and a half millions); thus there was an 
ever-growing mass of the classes occupied in trade and industry, an ever-thick- 
ening immigration of Polish workinen and Polish- Jew retailers, from the thinly 
popiflated eastern provinces to them unlucrative to the great centres of industry 
and trade and to the farm lands in need of workmen as far as Westphalia. For 
West Prussia and Posen this caused a considerable check to the development 
of pure German nationality and German territorial ownership; for the large 
towxis, however, especially for Berlin, it meant an unhealthy increase of only 
semi-Germanised Jewish inhabitants (as early as 1880, 54,000 of the 364,000 
Prussian Jews lived in Berlin), and the overflow of this semi-foreign element 
into the stock exchange and the press as well as into some of the learned 
professions. 

While these evils were combated with small success on the whole by the 
anti-Semitic movement, now by moderate measures and now with more vio- 
lence, the Prussian government sought to counteract the progress of Polish 
influence in the east in 1885 by sweeping edicts of expulsion directed against 
the Polish-Russian immigrants. Once more it took up the policy of interior 
German colonisation which distinguished the earlier Hohenzollerns; in 1886 
it obtained a grant from the diet for 100,000,000 marks with which to acquire 
Polish property in Posen and West Prussia and to settle German colonists in 
it (up to the end of 1896, 10,000 persons over an area of 92,000 hektars). 
The formation of Rmtengiden from 1890 to 1891 contributed materially to 
the increase of peasant births in the east. 

COLONISATION 

With a slowness that is remarkable, the nation at last developed an under- 
standing of the necessity of acquiring commerce beyond the sea. As late as 
1880 the Reichstag w^as short-sighted enough to reject the proposal of the 

^Rmtmguter are pieces of land the possession of winch is secured to the tenant m return 
for a fixed rent.] 
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inipetial chancellor to gnarantee the interest on the bonds of the German 
Trii&-and-Plautation Company of the South Sea Islands located on the Samoa 
group, and only with great difficulty did the German Colonial Society from 
1^2 and the German lionising Company from 1883 succeed in preparing the 
ground in the mother country for colonial enterprise. More immediate was the 
opei^tive effect of the German travellers, Paul Pogge, Hermann Wissmann, 
and others, and the enterprising trade houses, especially the Hanseatic ones, 
which set np their factories on the west and east coasts of Africa in territory 
as yet ungovemed, and the Ehenish missionaries who had worked with much 
recess, for example, in the Hottentot country of southwest Africa. 

It was here that the merchant Luderitz from Bremen acquired extensive 
authority in the neighbourhood of Angra Pequena, and Prince Bismarck inau- 
gurated the official colonial policy of Germany when, by his telegram of the 
MUx of April, 1884, he placed Luderitz and his acquisitions under the protec- 
Mon of the empire and fiien caused the German flag to be hoisted at several 
points along the coast. In July of the same year the experienced African 
tekveller, Gustav ISTaehtigal, as imperial commissioner, took possession of Togo- 
laad not far from the old and ruined settlements of the Great Elector, and also 
the Cameroons at the foot of the mighty Mountain of the Gods.” Towards 
the end of the year Karl Peters by a succession of treaties founded the German 
protectorate in central east Africa. The African conference in Berlin (from 
the 15th of November, 1884, until the 26th of February, 1885) under Bismarck’s 
guidance declared all equatorial Africa to be a kind of free-trade area, granted 
Prance a large shoe of the lower Kongo, recognised the independence of the 
Kongo Free State, the foundation of Kang Leopold II of Belgium, and made 
it the duty of all colonial powers to come to an agreement with one another 
OB the occasion of fresh aggrandisements. English colonial monopoly was 
Miereby broken and a juster distribution of colonial possession was at all 
events inaugurated. Pe^iar difficulties were afterwards caused to Germany 
hj her largest possession. Bast Africa, in the necessity for securing it against 

claims of the sultan of Zanzibar, and forcibly subduing a rising of the 
Arabs who had hitherto reign^ there in undisturbed possession (1888). This 
was accomplished with brilliant success between 1889 and 1890 by Hermann 
wm Wissmann, as imperial commissioner. 

In tropical Australasia also the empire set its foot between 1884 and 1885 
% the acquisition of the Bismarck Archipelago, the northeast of ITew Guinea, 
and the MarshaU Idands ; and in the same year the Beichstag granted consid- 
faable snhadi® for two postal steamship lines to eastern Asia and to Austra- 
lia. If [German] Southwest Africa is the only one of the new colonies which 
may he regarded as suitable for emigration, and the others are to be consid- 
er only plantations, nevertheless Germany has entered the rank of colo- 
bM star and so of world power. The expansion of the German navy cer- 
tdnly did not keep pace with this rapid growth of interest beyond the seas, for 
ti» first two heads of the admiralty, generals Von Stosch and Von Caprivi, 
still treated the fleet more as an imtrument for the defence of the coasts than 
for dominion over the sea. 

. THE SPIEIT OE COKBOLIDATIOIJ 

^ Witii the internal peace and well-being of Germany, the final and the 
enterprises, was destined to be associated that ecdesi- 
astacai peace which the had interrupted for the Catholic Grermans. 

Social as well as political considerations pointed to the attainment of such 
A|«aoa At the ^une time the secession of a large fraction of the liberals 
(smee 1878) from the new policy of taxation and economic adjustment com- 
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pelled Prince Bismarck to come to an understanding with the Centre, and 
this involved concessions to the chnrciu Moreover, a change of front in 
the papacy seemed more possible under Leo XIII, who succeeded to Pius IX 
in 1878, than under Pius idinself. 

Consequently Falk was replaced in July, 1879, by Puttkamer, who again, 
on becoming minister of the interior, was succeeded by Yon Gossler. The 
abolition of several punitive enactments in the May laws made it now possible 
to restore regular incumbents in the majority of the vacant pari^es; the ma- 
jority of the deposed bishops, with the exception of Melchers of Cologne and 
Ledochowski of Gnesen and Posen, were enabled to return to their dioce^s; 
and when in 1888 Leo XIII had given his consent to the law of notice on ap- 
pointment, all the still unoccupied parsonages were filled, and in 1880 the new 
bishops also were nominated by papal brief with the assent of the territorial 
prince ; finally, in 1887 a series of ecclesiastical orders was admitted. Thus the 
obligation to give notice on appointment was adhered to, as were also the par- 
ticipation of laymen in the ecclesiastical control of the parish and civil mar- 
riage; the Jesuits remained banished from the territory of the empire, and the 
Catholic section of the ministry of public worship was not re-established. 
Whatever material concessions the state may have made, it had yet preserved 
in the main the sovereignty of its legislation and of its admimstration. 

Destructive and cordusing as had been the effect of the KulturJcampf, the 
nation grew more and more consolidated. Xational holidays were made of 
Sedan day, the birthday of the emperor, and, more particularly since 1885, of 
the birthday of Prince Bismarck ; everywhere rose innumerable monuments 
commemorating the great time of the wars of unification and their leaders— 
sometimes only simple stones, sometimes splendid works of art In the middle 
strata of the nation was to be observed at the same time a clearer conscious- 
ness of the singleness of the empire. For the German princes, instead of wast- 
ing their powers on the maintenance of what was after all only an apparent 
sovereignty, followed the honourable example of the emperor WiUlam more 
and more by placing themselves in the service of the empire and becoming its 
best support. Only in this way could this monarchical federate state, the most 
difficult form in which a state can be united, acquire stability. This imperial- 
istic temper stood the shock of even severe blows, as, for example, in Brunswick 
at the death of Duke William in 1884, when the Bundesrat of 1885 declared the 
accession of Duke Ernest Augustus of Cumberland as deficient so long as he^ 
who was the son of King George Y of Hanover, should not expressly have 
recognised the imperial constitution and the proprietary rights owned by the 
German states at that time, the result being that Prince Albert of Prussia was 
made regent; another case was that of Bavaria, when Kang Ludwig II bad to 
be deposed on account of his lunacy and committed suicide in the Lake of 
Starnberg on the 13th of July, 1886, and when his brother Otto, also incur- 
ably insane, took his place under the regency of Prince Luitpold. Lively 
expression was given to the close interdependence of loyalty for the princely 
house at home with fidelity to the empire, in a number of bnlliant celebrations, 
such as that of the seven hundred years^ jubilee of Wittelsbach in Bavaria 
in 1880 and in the celebration commemorating the transference of the mark 
of Meissen eight hundred years ago to the house of Wettin, held in Saxony 
in 1889. 

The immense development in intellectual life which many expected from 
the splendid renewal of a common national existence among the German 
people certainly did not answer these expectations, for periods of strong polit- 
ical movement and hard economical labour are rarely particularly productive 
of art. In the narrative fiction, in lyrics, especially in devotional lyri(^, and 
at all events in certain branches of the drama, we have had much that is sound 
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refiwMBg; portraiture, landscape, historical and religious painting, and 
ModeHing received many a fertile impulse from this great period through the 
inereased penetration of vision into the Me of nature and of the emotions ; but 
especially since the eighties the realism which had long prevailed in France, 
Bussia, and STorway entered into German art, substituting the characteristic for 
the beautiful and abolishing all artistic traditions. The most splendid tasks 
were imposed upon architecture and fulfilled by it, as the welfare of the coun- 
try increased; certainly an independent style was never reached, but art in- 
dustries made an extraordinary advance. The pre-eminence of German sci- 
ence remained undisputed, although specialisation made a survey of the 
lai:iger areas of science more and more difficult. 

Thus the nation which had risen to new power lived a rich life, but was 
penetrated by all the contradictions of the modern world and acquired no real 
harmony in its structure. Even that patriotic sentiment which is, as a matter 
of course, the property of cultured nations that have acquired political unity 
was, it must be admitted, not universal nor omnipresent m Germany, not to 
speak of that social democracy which is fundamentally international and so 
owns no fatherland. Obstinacy and doctrinarianism, prejudices and separate 
interests split up the Eeichstag into contending parties, so that the master 
builder of the empire never obtained a firm majority for himself. Tet when 
the safety of the empire was in jeopardy the noise of factions was silent ; the 
Eeichstag elected in 1887, while men were still impressed with the hasty arm- 
ing of France under Boulanger, granted an increase in the peace establishment 
of the army to 468,000 men for another seven years, that is to say, the forma- 
tion of two new army corps — ^the 16th and the 17th. When, in spite of the 
treaty of neutrality of 1887, Eussia kept on increasing the number of her 
troops in the western provinces, although not with a direct object of attack, 
the proposal for new defences (renewal of the LandtceJir the second levy and 
establishment of a JUmidum) was almost unanimously accepted on the 6th 
of February, 1888, after a powerful speech by Prince Bismarck. 

THE DEATH OF WILEIAM I (MARCH 9TH, 1888) 

This was the last victory of the victorious emperor William, a ray of light 
in that deep distress which he felt for the crown prince Frederick William, 
his suffering son, who was already at that time doomed to a certain death and 
who was staying far away from home in San Eemo.^ 

The iron constitution which the emperor had kept unimpaired by habits of 
soldierly activity and a Spartan simplicity of life began to give way more and 
more frequently after a severe cold caught during the festivities at Holtenau, 
when he laid the foundation stone of the Baltic and Forth Sea Canal ; and it 
was really a serious indisposition from which he rose to go in person to meet 
the emperor Alexander in of Eussia on the 18th of Fovember, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Berlin. 

The reports from San Eemo steadily assumed a more melancholy tone, and 
meanwhile the powers of the aged emperor declined with alarming rapidity. 
Long before this he had been obliged to forego the dearest wish of his heart, 
which was to hasten in person to his son^s sick bed at San Eemo; and more 
and more frequently did the people of Berlin wait in vain to see the figure of 
the venerable emperor appear at the historic corner window of the palace, 
wl^nce he was wont to wateh the parade of the guard at mid-day. Whenever 
he was able to app^r there he was fond of setting his eldest great-grandson on 
the window-sfil for the applauding crowd to see, and once — ^it was on Sunday, 
the 26th of February-three great-grandsons stood in front of the emperor, 
while their happy mother, the princess Augusta Victoria, stood by his side. 
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the fourth in her arms. The indescribable and toxiching joy with which he 
was hailed on these occasions by a concourse of thousands mast have poured 
balm, for the time at lea&t, upon his bleeding heart, torn afresh in the midst 
of wearing grief by his son’s hopeless malady, by the loss of a grandson of the 
finest promise, and by the death of Prince Ludwig Wilhelm of Baden in the 
flower of his manhood. 

On the 3rd of March an attack of his old nephritic trouble compelled him 
to take to the bed from which he w’as not destined to rise. His power of 
psychical endurance had been undermined by mental agitation of the most 
painful kind, and unconquerable drowsiness coupled with complete loss of 
appetite brought on a rapid failure of physical strength. The first official 
bulletin, published on the 7th, prepared the sorrow-stricken nation for the 
worst. During the night the grand duke and duchess of Baden, who had 
been summoned by telegraph, reached the deathbed of father and father-in- 
law. Early on the 8th the chancellor, Ckinnt Moltke, and the comptroller of 
the household passed through a crowd of tens of thousands which had been 
waiting with eager anxiety since the early hours of the morning in the 
avenue TJnter deu Linden and in the square in front of the Opera House for 
news of the dying emperor. The latter was still able to understand the prayers 
for the dying recited by the court chaplain. Doctor Kogel, and he responded 
to them with profound devotion and feeling. He then asked for Prince 
William and Field Marshal Moltke, and talked to the latter about the army, 
the possibilities of war, and German alliances. The grand duchess of Baden 
felt constrained to entieat her father not to overexert himself, w'hereupon the 
emperor answered, have no time to be tired now.” 

In the evening he fell asleep. All the bells of Berlin began to toll sol- 
emnly and in the capital it was supposed that he had already passed away, but 
he woke once more in the dark hours of Friday morning. At four o’clock the 
coui*t chaplain offered up the following prayer: 

^^Be Thou my shield to comfort me in the hour of death, and let me see the 
image of Thy sufferings on the Cross. Then will I look towards Thee, then 
will I clasp Thee to my heart in faith. He who dies thus, dies w^ell.” 

He next repeated the Lord’s Prayer, in which the emperor joined, and then 
recited the first verse of the 27th Ps^m, ^^The Lord is my light and salvation, 
whom then shall I fear I ” and added the words, wait for the Lord, my soul 
doth wait, and in his word do I hope.” The grand duchess asked, ^^Papa, do 
you understand!” and he answered, was beautiful.” Again the grand 
duchess asked, ^^Do you know that mamma is sitting beside you and holding 
your hand!” He opened his eyes and turned a long, serene gaze upon the 
empress. His last look was for her. 

It was half past mne on the morning of Friday the 9th of March, 1888, 
when all the church bells throughout the German Empire tolled to announce 
the passing of the noble emperor William, and the whole nation wore the 
aspect of a mourning congregation. The diet assembled at twenty -five min- 
ut^ past twelve. The whole House rose to their feet as Prince Bismarck, 
mastering with difficulty his emotion, took up the word to anuounce that, his 
majesty the emperor William having been gathered to his fathers, the crown, 
and Prussia, and with it, by Article 11 of the Constitution, the dignity of em- 
peror of Germany, had devolved upon his majesty Fi’ederick m, king of 
Prussia. The chancellor had before him a sheet of paper with the emperor’s 
last signature, written in order to give him authority to effect the impending 
prorogation of the diet. The chancellor had asked only for the initial letter 
of the emperor’s name, but the dying emperor, with the industry and conscien- 
tiousness which ceased only with his life, had written his signature in full 
in a clear hand and with the usual flouridi all complete, in spite of evident 
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fcmees of failing powers. The chancellor made no use of the authorisation to 
close the diet, b^use he assumed that it would and must remain sitting until 
the arrival of his majesty the emperor, but for the sake of the signature he 
deposited the now purposeless decree amongst the national records as an his- 
torical document. Then with quivering voice, pausing more than once lest he 
^ould break into audible sobs, he said that it was not for him in his official 
capacity to express the feelings which overwhelmed him at his master^s death, 
the passing away of the first German emperor from their midst.^^ 


PEEDEEICK m— “ UNSER FRITZ ^ 


Emperor Frederick I’eturned on the 11th of March from the Bmera to 
spend the winter at home, a dying man. His rule of ninety-nine days is an 
appalling tragedy, in which we see the painful helpless battle between the con- 
suming disease and his princely sense 
of duty, a battle which the noble sufferer 
fought with the courage of a hero.^ 

He immediately entered into com- 
munication with his people. The first 
order which he gave was to forbid na- 
tional mourning to be regulated by ordi- 
nance; every Prussian and every Ger- 
man was to be influenced by his feelings 
without consulting the police. Then 
came the manifestoes: the Prussian 
proclamation to my people, ” the letter 
to the chancellor, the messages from the 
king of Prussia to the two chambers of 
his parliament and from the emperor to 
the imperial parliament, the imperial 
proclamation to the imperial province 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and an order to the 
crown prince William. 

The emperor expressed the hope that 
Germany, honoured in the council of 
nations, might be the hearth of peace. 
Indifferent, he said, to the glitter of 
great actions which procure glory, he 
•js t be satisfied if, later on, it was 

883.U Of his reign that he was serviceable to his people, useful to his countiy , 
^md a blessing to the empire. ^ He promised to respect the rights of his people, 
me rights of the Gherman nation, the rights of the confederate princes, his al- 
lies. He said to the Prussian chambers that his conduct would assuredly be 
governed by the provisions of the constitution of the country. To the German 
parliament, he said: have the firm resolve to observe scrupulously the 

l^nstitution of the empire, to maintain it, and therefore conscientiously 
to protect the constitutional rights of the federal states and those of the 
empire. 

; He repudiated a violent spirit in sect or clique, and declared to all his sub- 
that, to whatever religion they looight belong, they were equally near to 
nm heart. He wished to reconcile in social peace the rival interests of the 
Afferent classy of society, and to make them all compete, by the accord of re- 

public prosperity, which remains the 
^Wpreme law* ^ He desired that higher education should be made accessible to 
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wider strata of society. Against the ever-growing pretensions of ^^insfamo- 
tion,” he stood up in defence of the ^‘educating mission/’ working by means of 
religion, science, and art. To this it would be a special gratification ” to him 
to give its complete development. He hoped, so he continued, to find in oth- 
ers the good will and sincerity which were in himself. He asked his people to 
collaborate with him in their hearts, for it was in harmony with the customs 
of the nation that he wished to consolidate the constitution and the law. To 
struggle with social dangers, he told his people, he counted on a race 
trained in the healthy principles of the fear ot God and m simple habits; to 
govern, he relied on the devotion of Bismarck and the aid of his consummate 
experience, on the unanimous collaboration of the organs of the empire, the 
devoted activity of popular representation and of men in authority, and on 
the constant co-operation of all classes of the people. He expressed undaunt- 
ed confidence in the proved devotion and patriotism of the nation. He wished 
to live in firm union with his people, to be a just and faithful king in times of 
prosperity and in those of trouble. ' 

This language of a Christian philosopher naturally touched men ; nor were 
these the only words that made a deep impr^ion on their hearts, finalisation 
of the difficulties attending the duty to be fulfilled and of the impossibility of 
putting an end to all the evils of society is found repeatedly; one perceives a 
sort of weariness accentuated by the fear of shocks caused by frequent 
changes of the constitution and tto laws” ; a great desii*e for rest is apparent^ 
and there is a prophetic note in the phrase, during the time that God may 
grant me to reign/’ The shadow of ^ath that hovered above this good man 
completed the mournful grandeur of the picture.® 


WILLIAM II AND THE FALL OF BISMAFCK 

Frederick died on the 15th of June, 1888, in the new palace at Potsdam; 
he was laid in his last resting-place with the sword which he had borne at 
Worth on the day of his noblest victory, and his eldest son, Emperor William 
II (born 27th January, 1859), ascended the throne. ^VTiile the German 
princes thronged round him when, on the 25th of June, for the first time he 
solemnly opened the Eeichstag, they declared before the whole world that the 
German Empire was a solid and indestructible fabric, and the young ruler 
added his pledge that he would be the first servant of the state, connecting the 
future with the best and greatest traditions of the Hohenzollerns.^ 

The first year of the new reign was uneventful. In his public speeches the 
emperor repeatedly expressed his reverence for the memory of his grandfather 
and his determination to continue his policy ; but he also repudiated the at- 
tempt of the extreme consem^atives to identify him with their party. He 
spent much time on journeys, visiting the chief courts of Europe, and he 
seemed to desire to preserve close friendship with other nations, especially with 
Eussia and Great Britain. Changes were made in the higher posts of the 
army and civil service, and Moltke resigned the office of chief of the staff, 
which for thirty years he had held with such great distinction. 

The beginning of the year 1890 brought a decisive event. The period of 
the Eeichstag elected in 1887 expired, and the new elections, the first for a 
quinquennial period, would take place. The chief matter for decision was the 
fate of the socialist law ; this expired September 30th, 1890. The government 
at the end of 1889 introduced a new law, which was altered in some minor 
matters and which was to be permanent. The conservatives were prepared to 
vote for it; the radicals and Centre opposed it; the decision rested with the 
national liberals, and they were willing to accept it on condition that th#* 
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dteme was oiBitted which allowed the state governments to exclude individ- 
HaJs from districts in which the state of siege had been proclaimed. 

The division tooh place on February 25th, 1890. An amendment had 
been carried omitting this clause, and the national liberals therefore voted for 
the bill in its amended form. The conservatives were ready to rote as the 
government wished; if Bismarck was content with the amended bill, they 
would vote for it, and it would be carried ; no instructions were sent to the 
party ; they therefore voted against the bill and it was lost. The house was 
immediately dissolved. It was to have been expected that, as in 1878, the 
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government would appeal to the country to return a conservative majority 
willing to vote for a strong law against the socialists. Instead of this, the em- 
peror, who was much interested in social reform, published two proclama- 
tions. In one addressed to the chancellor he declared his intention, as empe- 
ror, of bettering the lot of the working classes ; for this purpose he proposed 
to call an international congress to consider the possibility of meeting the 
requirements and wishes of the working men; in the other, which he issued 
m king of Pm^ia, he declared that the regulation of the time and conditions 
of labour was the duty of the state, and the coiqicil of state was to be sum- 
moned to discuss this and kindred questions. Bismarck, who was less hope- 
ful than the emperor and did not approve of this policy, was thereby prevented 
&om influencing the elections as he would have wished to do; the coalition 
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parties, in consequence, suffered severe loss; socialists, Centre, and radicate 
gained numerous seats. A few days after the election Bismarck was dismissed 
from office. The difference of opinion between him and the em|>eror was not 
confined to social reform ; beyond this was the more serious question as to 
whether the chancellor or the emperor was to direct the coarse of the govern- 
ment. The emperor, who, as Bismarck said, intended to be his own chancel- 
lor, required Bismarck to draw up a decree reversing a cabinet order of Fred- 
erick William TV, which gave the Prussian minister-president the right of 
being the sole means of communication between the other ministers and the 
king. This Bismarck refused to do, and he was therefore ordered to send in 
his resignation. 

BISML4.RCE: m RETIBE^klENT 

After his retirement he resided at Priednchsruh, near Hamburg, a house 
ou his Lauenburg estates. His criticisms of the government, given sometimes 
in conversation, sometimes in the columns of the Hanibtirger NaekrkMen, 
caused an open breach between him and the emperor ; and Capnvi, in a circu- 
lar despatch, which was afterwards published, warned all German envoys that 
no real importance must be attached to what he said.f 

A short time after his fall, Bismarck illustrated his absorbing interest in 
politics by a pretty parable. One of his guests at breakfast having asked him 
why he, the prince, had so entirely given up his passionate love for the chase, 
he replied s As to passions, they resemble the trout in my pond: one eats up 
the other, until there remains only one fat old trout. Thus gradually my pas- 
sionate love for politics has devoured all other passions.” Just as on this oc- 
casion, and as he had done in the Samburger Nachridhten after the issue of the 
Caprivi order, so Bismarck also expres^d himself to the delegations which from 
all parts of Germany came to Piiedrichsruh to do him homage. Thus, for*^ 
instance, on the 14th of June, to a deputation of the umted moderate parties 
of Diisseldorf which presented him with an address, he said that, though re- 
tired from public life after a career of forty years in office, he was not able to 
forego his interest in politics, to which he had sacrificed all other inclinations 
and connections. At the same time nothing was further from his thoughts than 
the wish to influence anew the march of politics. The right of freely express- 
ing his opinions, which belongs to every private person, was one of those priv- 
ileges to which he was entitled, and he was quite able to take the full I’espon- 
sibility for his attitude. 

Much more bitterly did he express himself on the 22nd of July, 1890, to a 
correspondent of thQ JVovoiia Yretnya: They are bestowing upon me in my 
lifetime the honours due to the dead. They are burying me like Marlborough. 
They desire not merely that Marlborough should not come back, but also that 
he may actually die or at least remain silent for the rest of his days. I must 
admit that to this end they give me every assistance, and none either of my 
political friends or of my numerous acquaintances puts temptation in my 
way by his visits. They cry ‘ Haiti ^ to me, they shun me like one infected 
with the plague, afraid as they are to compromise themselves by visiting me ; 
and only my wife from time to time receives visits from her acquaintances. 
They cannot prevent me from thinking, but they would like me not to give 
expression to my thoughts, and were such a thing possible, they would long 
ago have put a muzzle on me.”flf 

A reconciliation between Bismarck and the emperor took place in 1893. 
The aged statesman retained all along a foremost place in the affections of the 
German people. His eightieth birthday was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
in 1895. A witticism of his pronounced on this occasion has become famous. 

My dear sir,” he said, in response to the conventional well-wishers, ^rthe first 
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eigfity y^rs of a mau^s life are sure to be the happiest.” Back of the jest lay 
Jmsobably a vein of bitterness at having to pass m the idleness of retirement 
such portion of the implied ‘^second eighty years” as might be granted him — 
for the veteran retained ins activity of mind to the end. He died on the 31st 
of July, 1898.a 


CHAXCELLORSHIP OP COUNT VON CAPRIVI 

Among those more immediately connected with the government, Bis- 
marck's fall was accompanied by a feeling of relief which was not confined to 
the opposition, for the burden of his rule had pressed heavily upon all. There 
was, however, no change m the pnnciples of government or avowed change 
in policy; some uncertainty of direction and sudden oscillations of policy 
s^wed the presence of a less experienced hand, Bismarck's successor, General 
voa Capri vi, held a similar combination of offices, but the chief control passed 
BOW into the hands of the emperor himself. He aspired by his own will to 
direct the policy of the state; he put aside the reserve wffiich in modern times 
is generally observed even by absolute rulers, and by his public speeches and 
personal influence took a part in political controversy. He made very evident 
the monarchical character of the Prussian state, and gave to the office of em- 
peror a prominence greater than it had hitherto had. 

One result of this was that it became increasingly difficult in political dis- 
cussions to avoid criticising the words and actions of the emperor. Prosecu- 
tions for Ihe-majestS became commoner than they were in former reigns, and 
the difficulty w^as much felt in the conduct of parliamentary debate. The rule 
adopted t was that discussion was permitted on those speeches of the emperor 
which were officially published in the Reichsanzeiger. It was, indeed, not easy 
to combine that respect and reverence which the emperor reqmred should be 
pmd to him with that open criticism of his words w^hich seemed necessary (even 
for self-defence) when the monarch condescended to become the censor of the 
opinions and actions of large parties and classes among his subjects. 

The attempt to combine personal government with representative institu- 
tions was one of much interest, it was more successful than might have been 
anticipated, owing to the disorgamsation of political parties and the absence 
of great political leaders, in Germany, as elsewhere, the parliaments had not 
succeeded in maintaining public interest, and it is worth noting that even the 
attendance of members was very irregular. There was below the surface much 
discontent and subdued criticism of the exaggeration of the monarchical power, 
which the Germans called Byzantimsnius, but after all the nation seemed to 
welcome the government of the emperor, as it did that of Bismarck The 
uneasiness which was caused at first by the unwronted vigour of his utterances 
subsided, as it became apparent how strong was his influence for peace, and 
with how many-sided an activity he supported and encouraged every side of 
national life.^ Another result of the personal government by the emperor w^as 
that it was impossible, in dealing with recent history, to determine how far 
the ministers of state were really responsible for the measures which they 
defended, and how far they were the instruments and mouthpieces of the policy 
of the emperor. 

The first efforts of the ^^new course,” as the new administration was termed, 
showed some attempt to reconcile to the government those parties and per- 
eOBs whom Bismarck had kept in opposition. The continuation of social 
i^OTO was to win over the allegiance of the working men to the person of 
tto emperor; an attempt was made to reconcile the Guelfs, and even the Poles 
takm into favour; Windthorst was treated with marked distine- 
tkirb The radicals alone, owing to their ill-timed criticism on the private 
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relations of the imperial family and their continued opposition to the army, 
were excluded. The attempt, however, to umte and please all parties failed, 
as did the similar attempt in foreign policy. Naturally enough, it was social 
reform on which at first activit}^ was concentrated, and the long-delayed fac- 
tory legislation was now carried out. In 1887 and 1888 the clerical and con- 
servative majority had carried tlirough the Reichstag laws restricting the em- 
ployment of women and children and prohibiting labour on Sundays. These 
were not accepted by the Bundesrat, but after the international congress of 
1890 an important amendment and addition to the Gewerheordnung was carried 
to this effect. It was of even greater importance that a full system of factory 
inspection was created. A further provision empowered the Bundesrat to fix 
the hours of labour in unhealthy trades; this was applied to the bakeries by 
an edict of 1895, but the great outcry which this caused prevented any further 
extension. 


THE PnOGRESS OP SOCIALISM 


These acts were, however, accompanied by language of great decision 
against the social democrats, especially on the occasion of a great strike in 
Westphalia, when the emperor warned the men that for him every social demo- 
crat was an enemy to the empire and country. None the less, all attempts to 
win the working men from the doctrinaire socialists failed. They continued 
to look on the whole machinerj’' of government, emperor and army, church and 
police, as their natural enemies, and remained completely under the bondage 
of the abstract theories of the socialists, just as much as fifty years ago the 
German bourgeois were controlled by the liberal theories. It is strange to see 
how the national characteristics appeared m them. What began as a great 
revolutionary movement became a dogmatic and academic school of thought; 
it often almost seemed as though the orthodox interpretation of Marx’s doc- 
trine were of more importance than an improvement in the condition of the 
working men, and the ^scussions in the annual socialist congress resembled the 
arguments of theologians rather than the practical considerations of politi- 
cians. 

The party, however, prospered and grew in strength beyond all anticipa- 
tion. The repeal of the socialist law was naturally welcome to them as a great 
personal triumph over Bismarck; in the elections of 1890 they won thirty- 
five, in 1893 forty-four, in 1898 fifty-six seats. Their influence was not cm- 
fined to the artisans; among their open or secret adherents were to be found 
large numbers of government employes and clerks. In the autumn ‘of 1890 
they were able, for the first time, to hold in Germany a general meeting of 
delegates, which has been continued annually. In the first meetings it ap- 
peared that there were strong opposing tendencies within the party which for 
the first time could be brought to public discussion. On the one side there 
was a small party, die J ungen, in Berlin, who attacked the parliamentary lead- 
ers on the ground that they had lent themselves to compromise and had not 
maintained the old intransigeant spirit. In 1891, at Erfurt, Werner and his 
followers were expelled from the party; some of them drifted into anarchism, 
others disappeared. 

On the other band, there was a large section, the leader of whom was Herr 
von VoUmar, who maintained that the social revolution would not come sud- 
denly, as Bebel and the older leaders had taught, but that it would be a grad- 
ual evolution, they were willing to co-operate with the government m remedial 
measures by which, within the existing social order, the prosperity and free- 
dom of the working classes might be advanced; their position was very 
strong, as Vollmar had succeeded in extending socialism even in the Cathohc 
parts of Bavaria. An attempt to treat them as not genuine socialists was 
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frustrated and they continued in co-operation with the other branch of the 
party. Their position would be easier were it not for the repeated attempts 
of the Prussian government to crush the party by fresh legislation and the 
supervision exercised by the police. It was a sign of most serious imj)ort for 
the future that in 1897 the electoral law in the kingdom of Saxony was altered 
with the express purpose of excluding the socialists from the Saxon Landtag. 
This and other symptoms caused serious apprehension that some attempt might 
be made to alter the law of universal suffrage for the Reichstag, and it was 
policy of this kind which maintained and justified the profound distrust of the 
governing classes and the class hatred on which social democracy depends. 
On the other hand, there were signs of a greater willingness among the social- 
ists to co-operate with their old enemies the liberals in opposition to the com- 
mercial policy of the government, and every step is welcomed which will 
break down the intellectual isolation in which the working classes are kept. 

THE ABMY, SCHOOLS, AND COMMEECE 

In foreign affairs a good understanding with Great Britain was maintained, 
but the emperor failed at that time to preserve the friendship of Russia. The 
close understanding between Prance and Russia, and the constant increase in 
the armies of these states, made a still further increase of the German army 
desirable. In 1890, while the Septennate had still three more years to run, 
Caprivi had to ask for an additional twenty thousand men. It was the first 
time that an increase of this kind had been necessary within the regular period. 
When, in 1893, the proposals for the new period were made, they formed a 
great change. Universal service was to be made a reality ; no one except 
those absolutely unfit were to escape military service. To make enlistment of 
so large an additional number of recruits possible, the period of service with 
the colours was reduced to two years. 

The parliamentary discussion was very confused; the government eventu- 
ally accepted an amendment giving them 557,093 for five and a half years in- 
stead of the 570,877 asked for; this was rejected by 210 to 162, the greater 
part of the Centre and of the Freisinnige voting against it. Parliament was 
at once dissolved. Before the elections the Freisinnige party broke up, as 
about twenty of them determined to accept the compromise. They took the 
name of the Frminmge Yereinigung, the others who remained under the lead- 
ership of Richter forming the Freisinnige YoTksjgartei. The natural result of 
this split was a great loss to the party. The liberal opposition secured only 
twenty-three seats instead of the sixty-seven they had held before. It was, so 
far as now can be foreseen, the final collapse of the old radical party. !N‘ot- 
withstanding this the bill was only carried by sixteen votes, and it would have 
been thrown out again had not the Poles for the first time voted for the gov- 
ernment, since the whole of the Centre voted in opposition. 

This vote was a sign of the increasing disorganisation of parties and of 
growing parliamentary difficulties which were even more apparent in the 
Prussian Landtag. Miquel, as minister of finance, succeeded indeed in carry- 
ing a reform, by which the proceeds of the tax on land and buildings were 
transferred to the local government authorities, and the loss to the state ex- 
chequer made up by increased taxation of larger incomes and industry. The 
series of measures which began in 1891 and were completed in 1895 won a more 
general approbation than is usual, and Miquel in this successfully carried out 
his policy of reconciling the growing jealousies arising from class interests. 

A school bill for Prussia was less successful, and aroused conflicts of prin- 
ciple which afterwards divided the country. It is remarkable that np to this 
time there is no general law existing in Prussia regulating the management of 
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the elementary schools. In every piovince there are different rules as to the 
age at which attendance is compulsory as to school mauagt-ment, the regular 
tion of religious education, and the relation of the church to the schools, A 
clause in the constitution states that these matters are to be regulated by law, 
but no law has yet (1902) been earned. In S'ovember, 1890, a general law 
was introduced, but it -^^as opposed by the Centre on the ground that it would 
advei-sely affect the religions teaching, and Gossler, minister of education, had 
to resign ; he was succeeded by Count Zedlitz, who, in 1892, introduced a new 
law so drawn up as greatly to strengthen the influence of the church. This 
led to a vioient agitation ; all the liberal parties joined in opposing it ; the 
agitation spread to the learned classes, and the cry was raised that culture and 
learning were being handed over to the priests. Caprivi defended the law as 
part of the great struggle between Christianity and atheism, but the ministry 
was nearly equally divided; the emperor was dissatisfied with the manner in 
which it had been introduced, and on March 16th the law was withdrawn. 
The next day Zedlitz resigned; Caprivi also sent in his resignation, but, at the 
special request of the emperor, continued in office as chancellor; he was suc- 
ceeded by Count Eulenburg as president of the Prussian ministry. 

Caprivi’s administration was further remarkable for the arrangement of 
commercial treaties. In 1892 treaties with Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, 
and Switzerland for twelve years bound together the greater part of the Conti- 
nent, and opened a wide market for German manufactures; the idea of this 
policy was to secure, by a more permanent union of the middle European 
states, a stable market for the goods which were being excluded owing to the 
great growth of protection in France, Eussia, and America. These wei*e fol- 
lowed by similar treaties with Eumania and Servia, and in 1894, after a pe- 
riod of sharp customs warfare, with Eussia. In all these treaties tbe general 
principle was a reduction of the import duties on corn in return for advan- 
tages given to German manufactures, and it is this w’hich brought about the 
struggle of the government with the agrarians, which after 1894 took the first 
place in party politics. 

The agricultural interests in Germany had during the middle of the nine- 
teenth century been in favour of free trade. The reason of this w’as that, till 
some years after the foundation of the empire, the production of corn and 
foodstuffs was more than sufficient for the population ; as long as they ex- 
ported corn, potatoes, and cattle, they required no protection from foreign 
competition, and they enjoyed the advantages of being able to purchase colo- 
nial goods and manufactured articles cheaply. Mecklenburg and Hanover, 
the purely agricultural states, had, until their entrance into the customs union, 
followed a completely free-trade policy. The first union of the agrarian 
party, which was formed in 1876 under the name of the Society for the Eeform 
of Taxation, did not place protection on their programme; they laid stress on 
bi-metallism, on the reform of internal taxation, especially of the tax on land 
and buildings, and on the reform of the railway tariff, and demanded an in- 
crease in the stamp duties. These last three points were all to some extent 
attained. About this time, however, the introduction of cheap corn from 
Eussia began to threaten them, and it was in 1879 that, probably to a great 
extent infiuenced by Bismarck, they are first to be found among those who ask 
for protection. 

After that time there was a great increase in the importation of foodstuffs 
from America. The inci’ease of manufactures and the rapid growth of the 
population made the introduction of cheap food from abroad a necessity. In 
the youth of the empire the amount of com grown in Germany was sufficient 
for the needs of its inhabitants; the amount consumed m 1899 exceeded the 
amount produced by about one-quarter of the total. At the same time the 
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price, making allowance for tke fluctnations owing to bad harvests, steadily 
decreased, notwithstanding the duty on corn. In twenty years the avei'age 
price fell from about 235 to 135 marks the 1,000 kilo. There was therefore a 
constant decrease in the income from land, and this took place at a time when 
the great growth of wealth among the industrial classes had made living more 
costly. The agriculturists of the north and east saw themselves and their class 
threatened with loss, and perhaps ruin; their discontent, which had long been 
growing, broke out into open fire during the discussion of the commercial 
treaties. As these would inevitably bring about a large increase in the impor- 
tation of corn from Rumania and Russia, a great agitation was begun m agri- 
cultural circles, and the whole infi.nence of the conservative party was opposed 
to the treaties. This brought about a curious situation, the measures being 
only carried by the support of the Centre, the radicals, and the socialists, 
against the violent opposition of those classes, especially the landowners in 
Prussia, who had hitherto been the supporters of the government. In order 
to prevent the commercial treaty with Russia, a great agricultural league was 
founded in 1893, the JBund der Landwirthe^ some seven thousand landowners 
joined it imMediately. Two days later the Peasants^ League, or Deutsche 
Baueriid)und, which had been founded in 1885 and included some forty-four 
thousand members, chiefly from the smaller proprietors in Pomerania, Posen, 
Saxony, and Thuringia, merged itself in the new league. This afterwards 
gained very great proportions. It became, with the social democrats, the most 
influential socie^ which had been fonnded in Germany for defending the in- 
terests of a particular class; it soon numbered more than two hundred thou- 
sand members, including landed proprietors of all degrees. Under its influ- 
ence a parliamentary union, the Wirthschaflsvierelmgimg, was founded to insure 
proper consideration for agricultural affairs; it was joined by more than one 
hundred members of the Reichstag ; and the conservative party fell more and 
more under the influence of the agrarians. 

CAPBIVI IS SUCCEEDED BY HOHENLOHB 

Having failed to prevent the commercial treaties. Count Kanitz introduced 
a motion that the state should have a monopoly of all imported corn, and that 
the price at which it was to be sold should be fixed by law. On the first occa- 
sion, in 1894, only fifty members were found to vote for this, but in the next 
year ninety-seven supported the introduction of the motion, and it was con- 
sidered worth while to call together the Prussian council of state for a special 
discussion. The whole agitation was extremely inconvenient to the govern- 
ment. The violence with which it was conducted, coming, as it did, from the 
highest circles of the Prussian nobility, appeared almost an imitation of social- 
ist methods; but the emperor, with his wonted energy, personally rebuked the 
leaders, and warned them that the opposition of Prussian nobles to their king 
was a monstrosity. Nevertheless they were able to overthrow the chancellor, 
who was specially obnoxious to them. In October, 1894, he was dismissed 
suddenly, without warning and almost without cause, while the emperor was 
on a visit to the Eulenburgs, one of the most influential families of the Prus- 
sian nobility. 

Oaprivi^s faU, though it was occasioned by a difference between him and 
Count Eulenburg and was due to the direct act of the emperor, was rendered 
easier by the weakness of his parliamentary position. There was no party on 
whose help he could really depend. The military bill had offended the preju- 
dices of conservative military critics; the British treaty had alienated the 
colonial party ; the commercial treaties had only been carried by the help of 
Poles, radicals, and socialists ; but it was just these parties which were the most 
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easily offended by the general tendencies of the internal l^islation, as shown 
in the Prussian school bill. Moi’eover, the bitter and unscrupulous attacks of 
the Bismarckian press to which Caprivi was exposed made him unpopular in 
the country, for the people could not feel at ease so long as they w'ere governed 
by a minister of w’hom Bismarck disapproved. There was therefore no pros- 
pect of forming anything like a stable coalition of parties on which he could 
depend. 

The emperor was fortunate in securing as his successor Prince Chlodwig 
von Hohenlohe. Though the new chaneeUor once more united with this office 
that of Prussian minister-president, his age, and perhaps also Ms character, 
prevented him from exercising that constant activity and vigilance which his 
two predecessors had displayed. During his administration even the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, Baron Marschali von Bieberstein, and after- 
wards Count von Biilow, became the ordinary spokesman of the government, 
and in the management of other departments the want of a strong hand at the 
head of affairs was often felt. Between the emperor, with whom the final 
direction of policy rested, and Ms subordinates, the chancellor often appeared 
to evade public notice. The very first act of the new chancellor brought upon 
him a severe rebuff. At the opening of the new buildings wMch had b^n 
erected in Berlin for the Eeichstag, cheers were called for the emperor. Some 
of the socialist members remained seated. It w'as not clear that their action 
was deliberate, but none the less the chancellor himself came down to ask 
from the house permission to bring a charge of Use^majest^ against them, a 
request which was, of course, almost unanimously refused. 

The agrarians still maintained their prominent position in Prussia. They 
opposed all bills which would appear directly or indirectly to injure agricul- 
tural interests. They looked with suspicion on the naval policy of the empe- 
ror, for they disliked all that helps industry and commerce. They would only 
give their support to the navy bills of 1897 and 1900 in return for large con- 
cessions limiting the importation of margarine and American preserved meat, 
and the removal of the IndemnUMs Machweis acted as a kind of bounty on the 
export of corn. They successfully opposed the construction of a canal from 
Westphalia to the Elbe, on the ground that it would facilitate the importation 
of foreign corn. They refused to accept all the compromises which Miquel, 
who was very sympathetic towards them, suggested, and thereby brought 
about Ms retirement in May, 1901. 

The opposition of the agrarians was for many reasons peculiarly embar- 
rassing. The francMse by which the Prussian parliament is elected gave the 
conservatives whom they controlled a predominant position. Any alteration 
of the francMse was, however, out of the question, for that would admit the 
socialists. It was, moreover, the traditiou of the Prussian court and the Prus- 
sian government (and it must be remembered that the imperial government is 
inspired by Prussian traditions) that the nobility and peasants were in a pe- 
culiar way the support of the crown and the state. The old distrust of the 
towns, of manufacturers and artisans, still continued. The preservation of a 
peasant class was considered necessary in the interests of the army. Besides, 
intellectual and social prejudices required a, strong conservative party. In 
the south and west of Germany, however, the conservative party was practi- 
cally non-existent- In these parts, owing to the changes introduced at the 
revolution, the nobility, who hold little land, are, comparatively speaking, 
without political importance. In the Catholic districts the Centre had become 
ab^lutely master, except so far as the socialists threatened their position. 
Those of the great industrialists who belonged to the national liberals or the 
moderate conservatives did not command that influence which men of their 
class generally hold in Great Britain, because the influence of social democracy 
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tended together the whole of the working men in a solid phalanx of irrecon- 
cilable opposition, the very first principle of which was the hostility of classes. 
The government, therefore, was compelled to turn for support to the Centre 
and the conservatives, the latter being almost completely under the influence 
of the old Prussian nobility from the northeast. But every attempt to carry 
out the policy supported by these parties aroused an opposition most embar- 
rassing to the government. 

The conservatives distrusted the financial activity which centred round the 
exchanges of Berhn and other towns, and in this they had the sympathy of 
agrarians and anti-Semites, as well as of the Centre. The agrarians believed 
that the Berlin exchange was partly responsible for the fall of prices in corn; 
the anti-Semites laid stress on the fact that many ot the financiers were of 
Jewish extraction ; the Centre feared the moral effects ot speculation. This 
opposition was shown in the demand for additional duties on stamps (this was 
granted by Bismarck), in the opposition to the renewal of the Bank Charter, 
and especially in the new regulations for the exchange which were carried in 
1896. One clause in this forbade the dealing in futures ” in com, and at the 
same time a special Prussian law required that there should be representatives 
of agriculture on the managing committee of the exchange. The members of 
the exchange in Berlin and other towns refused to accept this law. When it 
came into effect they withdrew and tried to establish a private exchange. 
This was prevented, and after two years they were compelled to submit and 
the Berlin bourse was again opened. 

POLITICAL BAEOAIJS^LSrO 

Political parties now came to represent interests rather than principles. 
The government, in order to pass its measures, was obliged to purchase the 
votes by class legislation, and it bought those with whom it could make the best 
bargain — these being generally the Centre, as the ablest tacticians, and the 
conservatives, as having the highest social position and being boldest in declar- 
ing their demands. No great parliamentary leader took the place of Windt- 
horst, Lasker, and Bennigsen ; the extra-parliamentary societies, less respon- 
sible and more violent, grew in influence. The anti-Semites gained in 
numbers, though not in reputation. The conservatives, hoping to win votes, 
even adopted an anti Semite clause in their programme. The general ten- 
dency among the numerous societies of Christian socialism, which broke np 
almost as quickly as they appeared, was to drift from the alliance with the 
ultra-conservatives and to adopt the economic and many of the political doc- 
trines of the social democrats. The J^ational-Socialer Yerein defended the 
union of monarchy and socialism. Meanwhile the extreme spirit of nationality 
was fostered by the AH-dmtscher Yerein, the policy of which would quickly 
involve Germany in war with every other nation. More than once the feeling 
to which they gave expression endangered the relations of Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The persecution of the Poles in Prussia naturaUy aroused 
iudignation in Austria, where the Poles had for long been among the strongest 
elements on which the government depended ; and it was not always easy to 
prevent the agitation on behalf of the Germans in Bohemia from assuming a 
dangerous aspect. 

In the disintegration of parties the liberals suffered most. The xmity of 
the conservatives was preserved by social forces and the interests of agricul- 
ture ; the decay of the liberals was the result of universal suffrage. Originally 
the opponents of the landed interest and the nobility, they were the party of 
the educated middle class, of the learned, of the officials, and of finance. They 
never succeeded in winning the support of the working men. They had iden- 
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tified themselves with the interests of the capitalists, and were not even faith- 
ful to their own principles. In the day of their power they showed them- 
selves as intolerant as their opponents bad been. They resorted to the help 
of the government in order to stamp out th. opinions with which they dis- 
agreed, and the claims of the artisans to practical equality were reject^^ by 
them, as in earlier days the claims of the middle class had been by the nobles. 

The Centre alone maintained itself. Obliged by their constitution to re- 
gard equally the material interests of all classes — for they represent rich and 
poor, peasants and artisans — they were the natural support of the government 
when it attempted to find a compromise between the clamour of opposing in- 
terests. Their own demands were generally limited to the defence of order 
and religion, and to some extent coincided with the wishes of the emperor; 
but, as we shall see, every attempt to introduce legislation in accordance with 
their wishes led to a conflict with the educated opinion of the country, which 
was very detrimental to the authority of the government. In the state parlia- 
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ments of Bavaria, Baden, and Hesse their influence was very great. There 
was, moreover, a tendency for local parties to gain in numbers and influence 
— the Yolkspartei in Wurtemberg, the anti-Semites in Hesse, and the Bauern- 
bund (Peasants^ League) in Bavaria. The last demanded that the peasants • 
should be freed from the payment to the state, which represented the purchase 
price for the remission of feudal burdens. It soon lost ground, however, 
partly owing to personal reasons, and partly because the Centre in order to 
maintain their influence among the peasants adopted some features of their 
programme. 

Another class which, seeing itself in danger from the economic changes in 
society, agitated for special legislation was the small retail traders of the large 
towns. They demanded additional taxation on the vast shops and stores, the 
growth of which in Berlin, Munich, and oth.r towns seemed to threaten their 
interests. As the preservation of the smaller middle class seemed to be impor- 
tant as a bulwark against socialism, they won the support of the conservative 
and clerical parties, and laws inspired by them were passed in Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, and Prussia. This Mittelstand-pohtiJCf as it is called, was very char- 
acteristic of the attitude of mind which was produced by the policy of protec- 
tion. Every class appealed to the government for special laws to protect itself 
against the effects of the economic changes which had been brought about by 
the modern industrial system. Peasants and landlords, artisans and trades- 
men, each formed their own league for the protection of their interests, and 
all looked to the state as the proper guardian of their class interests. 
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Empecor William II early set hirnsftlf the task of doing for the German 
fleet what Ms grandfather had done for the army. The acqnisition of Helgo- 
land enabled a new naval station to be established off the month of the Elbe ; 
tie completion of the canal from Eel to the mouth of the Elbe — ^an old plan 
of Bismarck’s which was begun in 1887 and completed in 1895 — by enabling 
^ps of war to pass from the Baltic to the ISTorth Sea,, greatly increased the 
strategic strength of the fleet. In 1890 a change in the organisation separated 
the command of the fleet from the office of secretary of state, who was respon- 
sible for the representation of the admiralty in the i^ichstag, and the emperor 
was brought into more direct connection with the navy. During the first five 
years of the reign four line-of-battle ships were added and several armoured 
cmisers for the defence of commerce and colonial interests. 

With the year 1896 b^an a period of expansion abroad and great naval 
activity. The note was given in a speech of the emperor on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the empire, in wMeh he said, “the German 
Empire has become a world empire.” The ruling idea of tMs new W^^olUik 
was that Germany could no longer remain merely a continental power; owing 
to the growthtof population she depended for sub^tence on trade and exports ; 
she could not maintain herself amid the rivalry of nations unless the govern- 
ment was able actively to support German traders in all parts of the world. 
The extension of German trade and influence has, in fact, b^n carried out with 
considerable success.^ 

In the year 1888 the German flag had, indeed, long floated on the coast of 
Africa and on the Pacific but German influence and the dominion of the German 
Empire were practically confined to a few isolated posts (some of them in the 
hands of private companies), wholly unable to inspire the natives with a cor- 
rect idea of the greatness and power of Germany. In their infancy, the colo- 
ns possessions might be regarded as the foundations of an empire beyond 
the sea, but they were far from being real colonies, or, as such, a source of 
blessing and prosperity to Germany proper. With this epoch a change for 
&e better sets in, accompanied by ha^ struggles and severe reverses, but nev- 
ertheless distinct and unmistakable. The idea of a policy of expansion was 
still so new and strange that, up to that time, the government had ventured 
• on none but the most trivial and tiinid measures in the interests of the German 
colonies; but when the consequences of tMs unfortunate niggardliness became 
manifest in the distress iliat prevailed throughout East and West Africa, the 
German Empire under the mighty aegis of the emperor, began to take up a 
position beyond sea more correspondent with its resources at home. 

In East Africa the government of the strip of coast which the German East 
African Company had rented from the sultan of Zanzibar for a term of fifty 
years was taken over on August 16th, 1888. To the roar of cannon the flag of 
the German company was hoisted in fourteen ports. During the quiet weeks 
that followed German custom-houses were set up at Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Bagamoyo, Pangani, and Tanga. A bustle of business began 
to stir everywhere, eager to exploit the economic resources of the Bast African 
territory for the benefit of German trade ; men fancied they were witnessing a 
new departure in German colonial policy, a wide prospect opened before their 
eye^ in wMch the German merchant of the future bent his steps to the region 
of lie Great Lakes and the frontiers of the Kongo Rree State. Tben ^ at 
once a tempest broke forth wMch in a few monlis destroyed all the long re- 
sults of German industry in those parts. 

The Arab ^ave-dealers, who were settled in laige numbers on the Hyassa, 
were apprehensive that the German occupation of the East African coast, and 
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of the harbours more particularly, would interfere with or even d^troy their 
nefarious but profitable traffic, and they therefore incited the Arab pop^ation 
to make a raid on the coast lor the purpose of putting an end to the rule of 
the German company, which was neither prepared for such attacks nor in a 
position to cope with them. The revolt, headed by Buschiri, an Arab, broke 
out in September, 1888, and spread to the major part of the Arabs resident in 
the German stations. E\'ery station except Bagamoyo and Bar-es-Salaam fell 
into the hands of the Ai*abs. At Kilwa some company officials perished; the 
rest fled to Zanzibar. The two places which had not been conquered could 
hold out only by the help of the man-of-war which happened to be at 

hand. On December 6th and 7 th Buschiri, whose troops were armed with 
rifles and cannon, attacked Bagamoyo. The company officials made a gallant 
defence and were vigorously supported by the cruiser Leipzig, which was lying 
in the harbour, and Buschiri was consequently forced to retreat with the loi^ 
of his artillery, after plundering and burning the houses of the station. 

THE AEAB EEVOLT IN GEEMAK EAST AFEICA 

This dire catastrophe which had thus befallen the German possessions in 
East Africa brought home to public opinion the conviction that the system 
hitherto pursued — ^that of leaving the colonisation of such vast districts to pri- 
vate enterprise — was no longer applicable to present conditions and that the 
sooner it was broken with the better. The request for a vote of 2,000,000 
marks for the suppression of the Arab rising, which was submitted to the diet 
of the empire, the despatch of a number of battleships to East Africa, and, 
lastly, the appointment of Wissmann, the most experienced of African explor- 
ers as imperial commissioner, proved that in the hour of need the clear eye 
and vigorous hand of the emperor William could bring order out of the con- 
fused medley of affairs. And if the power of choosing the right men for the 
execution of great deeds and important mi^ons be regarded, as it always has 
been, as one of the most laudable of princely qualities, we may well insi^ that 
in this matter of the selection of Wissmann to subdue the Arab revolt it was a 
singularly happy touch that intrusted this responsible duty to the most popu- 
lar of African travellers. 

But the government was by no means blind to the fact that these Arab dis- 
turbances were something more than a rebellion, and that the struggle was 
really a crusade against the slave trade which disgraces our age. Thus this 
war with the Arabs became a Christian act which could not but redound to 
the advantage of all western nations holding possessions in Africa. Acting 
upon this view the admirals in command of the German and English squadron 
declared the coast in a state of blockade on December 2nd, 1888, an energetic 
measure which contnbuted materially to the ultimate suppression of the slave 
trade. 

The first great battle between Wissmann and the rebel Arabs took place in 
the summer of 1889, in the East African protectorate. On the 8th of May 
Wissmann’s troops and the marines under Admiral Deinhardt, amounting to- 
gether to sixteen hundred men, attacked Buschiri^s position near Bagamoyo 
and carried it by assault, without heavy loss. On the same day the native 
regiment of Dar-es-Salaam took the village of Magagoni, and on May 21st and 
22nd the rebels in the Dar-es-Salaam district were subdued. These engage- 
ments, however, had not struck a decisive blow at the rebel cause. Buschiri 
had fallen back on Pangani and Sadani. Wissmann stormed the latter place 
on the 7th of June. Four weeks later an attack was made by sea on Pangani, 
the main stronghold of Buschiri^s adherent^ vigorously supported by the guns 
of the German ships Leij^zig, Cdrola, M'owe^ and Wissmann^s 
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troops then landed, and three hundred sailors attacked the north side of the 
town, which was simultaneously bombarded on the south by the machine-guns 
of Wissmann’s two steamers. The place was taken without serious resistance. 
Tanga fell soon after, and BuscMri withdrew to the interior. 

The eaptui’6 of the Ai’ab leader. was not achieved until December. Wiss- 
mann had Buschiri tried and hanged as a punishment for his crimes. Bana- 
heri of tTseguha took his place as the principal opponent of the German troops, 
and with the bulk of his followers established himself in the neighbourhood 
of Fangani. 

By a fortunate coincidence the safety of the great caravan route from the 
coast to the lakes, which Wissmann secured by a brilliant campaign in the 
interior, was established at the very time when Emin Pasha returned, accom- 
panied by Stanley. The pasha had come from the equatorial province of 
Egypt, which he had ruled and defended against the mahdi for years with 
energy and prudence. Wissmann sent Baron von Gravenreuth as far as 
Mpuapa to meet him, with troops and provisions for the assistance and sup- 
port of his party. The news of Emin’s liberation and return to the east coast 
roused the liveliest interest in Germany. The hope that the dauntless German 
chami>ion of civilisation might yet be successfully rescued from his desperate 
situation had never been completely abandoned, and now it had actually been 
fulfilled. 

The following year Wissmann successfully prosecuted his campaign against 
the Arabs. On January ith he stormed the enemy’s camp and put them to' 
flight, leaving the further pursuit to Baron von Gravenreuth, one of his brav- 
est officers, who defeated Banaheri, Buschiii’s successor, in several smart en 
gagements, with the result that the rebel leader declared his willingness to sur 
render and sued for peace. Gravenreuth went to Sadani to receive Banahen 
as Wissmann’s representative. Two days afterwards more than twelve hun- 
dred men surrendered in a deplorable condition. When the northern part of 
the protectorate, including the towns and seaboard settlements of Sadani, 
Fangani, and Tanga, had hcen wrested from the Arabs, Wissmann found him- 
self confronted by the task of bringing the southern portion of the country, 
mcliiding the ports of Ealwa, Lindi, and MiMndani, into his power. Fo 
sooner had the expected reinforcements of men, rifles, ammunition, mountain 
batteries, and rowboats reached him, under the command of Major Liebert, 
than he opened a fresh campaign. Supported by German men-of -war, he took 
Kilwa on the 7th of May, Lindi on the 10th, and Mikindani on the 14th. 
Thus the whole maritime district was reconquered by the Germans and the 
military honour of Germany vindicated. 

His brilliant feats in Africa had made Wissmann one of the most popular 
men of the day at home, and the emperor rewarded his valiant subject in right 
kingly fashion, gave him a major’s commission, presented him with eight can- 
non as a mark of special favour, and bestowed hereditary rank upon him when 
he returned at the end of the war. 

THE AHOLO-aERMAN AGREEMENT 

Fow it was for Germany to consolidate in peace what she had won back 
by war. In consideration of the increasing expansion of German dominion 
the first thing needful seemed to be a more definite determination of the Ger- 
man and English spheres of influence, so as to secure a firmer foundation for 
the civilising labours of the two nations. With this object the much-discussed 
Anglo-German agreement was concluded, which extended to Africa and also 
brought the island of Helgoland, off the north German coast, into the posses- 
sion of Germany. The great value of this acquisition to the German fleet and 
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to the defen<^ of the mouths of the Elbe, Weser, and Jade is now universally 
recognised. 

It was a matter of great importance to the future development of German 
territory in East Africa that traffic between Lake Kyassa and the Kongo Free 
State, between lakes Kyassa and Tanganyika, on the latter lake, and between 
it and the northern frontier of both spheres of influence, should remain open 
duty free to the subjects and goods of both nations. At the same time freedom 
of worship and instruction was guaranteed to the missions of both countries 
and equal rights to the subjects ot both powers. One important pmctical re- 
sult of the agreement was an understanding between the imperial government 
and the sultan of Zanzibar, by which the latter pledged himself to abdicate his 
sovereign rights over the strip of coast let to the East African Company in 
return for the sum of 4,000,000 marks. Thereupon the company concluded 
an agreement with the imperial government in November, by which the latter 
took over the sovereign rights and the collection of customs dues, undertaking 
to pay the company in exchange an annual sum of 600,000 marks. 

THE GOVEENOESHIP OP EAST APEICA 

The years 1891 and 1892 were marked by many untoward events and loss^ 
in the East African Protectorate, w^here Herr von Soden had been appointed 
the first governor at the beginning of April, 1891. Three companies of the 
protectorate troops under Captain von Zelewski w'ere attacked and almost an- 
nihilated by robber Wahehe tribes on August 17th, 1891; and in the follow- 
ing year a hke tragic fate overtook another division of the protectorate troops 
under Lieutenant von Bulow. In consequence of these disasters, which grew 
more serious after Wissmanii had left, the higher powers deemed it advisable 
to combine, for a time at least, the supreme civil and military commands. 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Scheie was therefore despatched to East Africa in Oc- 
tober, 1892, and Baron von Soden, the former governor, resigned his office. 

A fresh and enlivening breeze began to blow in East Africa on the arrival 
of the energetic new governor. The protectomte troops, under the gallant 
leadership of the first lieutenant prince, succeeded in storming the fortified 
capital of the bold and crafty chief Sike at the beginning of 1893, and thus 
once more secured the safety of the remote advanced station of Tabora. They 
also had victorious encounters with another chief, Masenta by name. But 
Scheie’s brilliant campaign against the Wahehes in the autumn of 1894, which 
ended with the storming of the stronghold of Kuireiiga — a strategic achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude — and which wreaked bloody vengeance for Zelew- 
ski’s defeat, did more than anything else to invest the German arms with fear 
and terror in the eyes of the natives. Unhappily Scheie w^as denied the chance 
of labouiung at the peaceful task of making the German colony in East Africa 
of economic value to the mother country, as he, with his remarkable gift for 
organisation, intended to do. But his extiuordicary military achievements 
contributed materially to assure the tranquillity of the country thenceforward. 
The emperor William, who was strongly attached to Governor von Scheie, 
conferred on him the highest military distinction, the order Four le mMte, 

After a long interval the post of governor of East Africa w''as filled again 
at the end of April, 1895. This time the choice fell upon Major von Wiss- 
mann, formerly imperial commissioner, who, by his services to science in his 
two daring journeys across the Dark Continent, his suppression of the Arab 
rising in 1889, his talent for organisation, and, lastly, by his laborious expedi- 
tion to Lake Kyassa by steamboat in 1892-1893, had given the surest guaran- 
tee of his ability to cope with the vast and varied demands which the rapid 
development of East Africa would necessarily make upon the governor. The 
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emperor William’s appointment of Wissmanrt to the head of the German col- 
ony in Bast Africa not only gave general satisfaction in colonial circles, but 
was hailed with pleasure by the industrial companies interested in the country. 
They regarded him as the "most notable judge and representative of African 
economic policy. 

In the second half of the year 1895 the disturbances stirred up in the south 
of the protectorate by the chiefs Machemba and Hassan bin Omar had attained 
such proportions that further attempts at a peaceful settlement seemed neither 
hopeful nor politically advisable. Lieutenant-Colonel von Trotha, commander 
of the protectorate troops, succeeded in defeating a body of rebels and captur- 
ing Hassan bin Omar. Machemba then submitted unconditionally, was placed 
tinder the German flag, and appeared at Bar-es-Salaam in person to ratify the 
peace when it was concluded. 

After this, rapid and satisfactory progress was made towards the pacifica- 
tion of the country. The next revolt, in the hinterland of the southern coast, 
Vas suppressed, the attempt at rebellion in the maritime district was quelled. 
The natives had lost their taste for rebellion against German rule under their 
hereditary sultans or at the instigation of Arabs or leaders of mixed Arab 
blood, since it had become known throughout the whole protectorate that every 
rebel against German rule had sooner or later been overtaken by the punish- 
ment he merited. . 

In October, 1896, Major von Wissmann resigned on account of his health, 
and his place was taken by his friend and former comrade, Colonel Liebert, a 
man of great knowledge and experience in African affairs. Next to Wiss- 
mann the most brilliant of all German travellers in Africa, Liebert inspired 
the fullest confidence and highest hopes amongst all sound colonial politicians 
in Germany. His government of East Africa showed that he was worthy of 
his reputation, and the silence that has fallen upon the clash of arms in the 
colony redounds most highly to his honour. 

THE WEST AFEICAH PBOTECTOEATE 

The work of colonising the West African Protectorate, w'hich was begun 
in 1885, has also made satisfactory progress in the recent years of the emperor 
William II’s reign. In the year 1888, Yon Puttkamer, imperial commissioner 
of Togoland, had explored the Agotimi country, which extends to the foot of 
the Agome Mountains; and Captain von Frangois and Doctor Wolf of the 
army medical staff had also successfully exi>lored a considerable area. A sta- 
tion was established in the highlands of Adeli on the heights of Adado, and 
named Bismarckburg. It was intended to serve as a base from which to push 
forward into the unknown hinterland. At the end of the year 1888 Doctor 
Wolf started from this point on a journey to Salaga, in the hitherto unex- 
plored Adjuti country. In 1890 Lieutenant Herold founded the station of 
Misahohe, a post of iieculiar value from the fact that it commands the impor- 
tant caravan route leading from Salaga and Kpandu to the coast. The offi- 
cials of the station have taken great pains to complete and improve the roads 
in hopes of attracting trade to the German coast. 

The Anglo-German agreement of July 1st, 1890, extended the German pos- 
sessions northwards and assigned the important town of Kpandu and the sur- 
rounding district as far as the eastern bank of the river Yolta to the German 
sphere of interest. Towards the end of 1894 the Gruner expedition undertook 
to advance into the district about Salaga, to the east of what was caUed the 
neutral zone, to take possession of the regions north and northeast of Togo, if 
possible, as far as the banks of the Niger. Several French expeditions had 
started a short time before with the same object, and had advanced as far as 
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the newly established station of Carnotville in the ninth degree of north lati- 
tude. Under the circumstances there seemed little chance that the race for 
the rich hinterland of Togo, on which both the French and Germans had en- 
tered, would be decided in favour of the latter. The unexpected happened 
nevertheless. The expedition under Doctor Gruner, sent out by the German 
Colonial Company and assisted by the German foreign office, overtook De- 
coeur^s French expedition on January 10th, 1895, although the latter had had 
a good start of it in the first instance. Gruner marched north-northeast 
through several native kingdoms, until he reached Say, and thence was able 
to proceed by the Niger to Karmamma. There the expedition divided, one 
part of it, under First-Lieutenant von Carnap, going on down the Niger, and 
the other, under Doctor Gruner, starting on the return journey through the 
Borgu country, after paying a visit to the kingdom of Gando on the left bank 
of the Niger. Daring these journeys Gruner concluded treaties with several 
sultans, which formed the basis for future negotiations with France. 

After protracted negotiation the year 1897 witnessed, in the treaty of July 
23rd, 1897, the final adjustment of the frontier of the French and German 
spheres of influence respectively. By it Germany was secured in possession of 
the territory north of Togo up to the eleventh degree noi‘th latitude, and of 
the right bank of the river Monu in the maritime zone, which had been held 
by the French up to that time. 

During the first year ol the emperor’s reign Doctor Zintgraff, in the Kam- 
erun country, took the first steps to make a way from thence to the Adamaua 
country and the Benue. He first founded the station of Barombi on Lake 
Elephant, and made two expeditions from that point in the year 1888, both of 
which were unfortunate and ultimately abortive, in consequence of the hostil- 
ity of the inhabitants of the district of Banyang. In the following year he 
started with a larger following, reached the Bali territory, and there founded 
a new station. At the end of April he started again and ultimately reached 
Tbi on the Benue. He afterwards returned to South Adamaua, within the 
German sphere of interest, by way of Kundi. Captain Zeiiner had travelled 
through the same region simultaneously with Doctor Zintgraff, and had navi- 
gated the Mungo, Wuri, and Massake rivers. The southern part of the Eam- 
erun country was also explored at the same time by lieutenants Kund and 
Tappenbeck. They had to contend with great difficulties, due to the obstinate 
resistance of the warlike natives in many places. Both returned from this 
first expedition severely wounded, making their way back through the dense 
belt of primaeval forest which divides the populous inland country of the South 
Kameruns from the coast. 

When they had recovered, the two brave explorers undertook a fresh expe- 
dition into the hinterland of the Batanga coast, for the purpose of founding a 
station between the rivers Njong and Sannaga. After establishing the station 
of Klribi on the Kribi Biver, Kund founded that of Jafinde in the river-basin 
aforesaid, the superintendence of which was undertaken by Lieutenant Mor- 
gen, when he succeeded first Tappenbeck, who died of fever, and then Kund, 
who had fallen dangerously ill. 

The expeditions of Doctor Zintgi^, captains Zeuner and Kund, and lieu- 
tenants Morgen and Tappenbeck, briefly sketched above, had proved that the 
Kamerun hinterland was fertile, populous, and accessible to exploration. The 
expedition under First-Lieutenant von Stetten, which started from Kamerun 
at the beginning of 1893 with the intention of being beforehand with the rapid 
advance of the French, who were pressing into the hinterland of Kamerun 
from the south along the Sanga, a tributary on the right bank of the Kongo, 
and from the north along the !l^nue, arrived in safety at Yola, the capital of 
the great sultanate of Adamaua, which Germany had resigned to England, in 
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1886. After obtaining important concessions from tbe snltan of Yola with 
reference to the southern part of Adamaua, Yon Stetten returned to Kamerun 
by water, along the Benue and Mger. An agreement made with England on 
November 13th, 1893, secured for Germany the possession of the greater part 
of Adamaua as far as that country was concerned, and access to the southern 
shore of Lake Chad, though at the price of a final renunciation of Yola, the 
capital. 

THE ADVANCE OF THE FEENCH 

German possessions in these regions were presently exposed to extreme 
peril by the unremitting advance of the French (who had vast resources at 
their disposal for the pursuit of their political object) towards fche country 
around Lake Chad. It was impossible to come to an understanding with 
France (who was obviously aiming at the possession of Adamaua) as to how 
far latitude 15®, which had been fixed upon in the Franco-German arrange- 
ment of December 24th, 1885, as the provisional boundary of the Kamerun 
territory to the east, was to be regarded as the dividing line of the French and 
German spheres of interest to the north, because she could point to her prac- 
tical occupation of the country about the Sanga and to the success of French 
explorers in the Shari basin, whereas not one of the German expeditions from 
Kamerun eastwards had succeeded in penetrating into those regions. On the 
contrary, they had always been driven northwards to the Benue by the hostil- 
ity of the natives. 

Under these critical circumstances it was of the utmost advantage to Ger- 
man interests that the expedition under Baron von Uechtritz and Doctor Pas- 
sarge, which was sent to Yola by the Kamemn committee on the Benue in the 
middle of 1893, was crowned with political and scientific results of considera- 
ble importance. The expedition traversed the region between Yola and the 
lower Shari, though it was unable to reach Lake Chad on account of military 
complications then prevailing between the local sultanates, but explored the 
upper course of the Benue and returned to the month of the Kiger in the sum- 
mer of 1894. Infiueneed by the success of this expedition, France consented 
to open negotiations with a view to the final settlement of the eastern frontier 
of German territory in the Kamerun hinterland. The negotiations were con- 
ducted at Berlin and came to a conclusion in March, 1894. 

It was a great advantage to the French that their exploring expeditions 
into the regions claimed by Germany to the east of latitude 15® had preceded 
those of aU other travellers and secured them certain rights there. Under the 
circumstances no valid objections could be raised against the French claims. 
France profited greatly by the agreement which was finally made on March 
15th, 1894, though after long opposition on the part of the German commis- 
sioners. In virtue of this agreement she retained possession of all points she 
had reached to the east of latitude 15®. She also obtained the right of navi- 
gating the Shari and the shore of Lake Chad east of the mouth of that river, 
while the space between the mouth of the Shari and the English frontier was 
all of the southern shore that fell to Germany. This fact was deplored in 
German official circles, as certain expeditions and travels in pre-colonial times 
had given Germany some moral claim to the territory thus lost, in the eyes of 
those Germans who advocated German colonisation. Moreover, in the Anglo- 
German agreement of 1893, Germany had stipulated for the recognition of her 
claims in the very districts of the river system of the Shari and Bagirmi, down 
to Wadai, which had now been ceded to the French, In a memorandum at- 
tached to this Franco-Gterman agreement by the German government the rea- 
son given for this concession was that French expeditions, equipped at very 
considerable expense from public and private funds, had concluded treaties in 
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these countries, while German enterprise, lacking sufficient means at. com- 
mand, had done too little in that direction. 

Towards the end of the year 1893 it almc^t seemed as though the Kamerun 
Protectorate would be overwhelmed by the same grievous catastrophe that had 
befallen German East Africa five years before. The rebellion, which broke 
out without any warning and compelled the representatives of the German 
government to fly the country for a while, seemed likely to assume very for- 
midable proportions. The rebels were slaves from Dahomey, whom Graven- 
reuth had purchased and set free in 1891 ; they had been enrolled in the pro- 
tectorate regiment, and now turned against their liberators the knowledge they 
had gained from them. 

The evil tidings from Kamerun had no sooner reached Germany, where 
they produced general consternation, than the emperor William himself sent 
telegraphic orders for the most comprehensive measures to subdue the rebel- 
lion, and it was by this means alone that every trace of the revolt was obliter- 
ated by the following February (1894). Morgen, the African expert, -whom 
the emperor himself had selected for the mission, reorganised the protectorate 
regiment in Kamerun and coerced with the strong hand such tribes as persisted 
in making a disturbance.® 

Early in 1899 the German authorities undertook a campaign for the sup- 
pression of slave-raiding and the establishment of then* power in the Kame- 
run hinterland so that the country as far as Lake Chad might be ex])lored. 
A force under Captain Kamptz marched against the Wnte tribe. This was a 
vassal tribe of the sultan of Tibati who came to their assistance, and was sub- 
dued only after a severe campaign. Later in the year the Bali rose in revolt 
and destroyed the Catholic mission at Kribi on the coast. Eevolts continued 
throughout 1900. In 1901 the home government largely increased the forces 
in the colony, since when better order has been preserved. 

THE SOUTHWEST AEEICAK PEOTECTOEATE 

The protectorate of Southwest Africa presented a sorry spectacle at the 
emperor William’s accession. Of all the colonial possessions of Germany it 
was regarded ds the most dubious acquisition, since its future seemed practi- 
cally to depend upon the chance of the discovery of rich mineral treasures 
there. Moreover, it was well known that the German Colonial Company of 
Southwest Africa, which had taken the country over from Liideritz, who had 
acquired it in the first instance, had done so from motives of pure patriotism, 
in order that land which might possibly prove valuable in future should not 
pass into the possession of a foreign power. And, apart from this, the pro- 
tectorate was encompassed on all sides by hostile elements; to the south the 
government of Cape Colony looked with jealous and suspicious eyes upon the 
German settlements which had come into being in its neighbourhood, and 
whose frontiers were not determined until 1890 by an agreement with England; 
to the east the South African Company, which regarded both Bechuanaland 
and Matabeleland as falling within its sphere of influence, did all it could to 
prevent a rajpproehement between the German colony and the Transvaal Ee- 
public and to thwart any correspondence between them. And then, to add to 
all this, there was perpetual strife and friction with savage and refractory 
tribes, such as the Hereros, Ovambos, Namas, and other native races which 
refused to recognise the German protectorate. 

During the period between 1888 and 1894, when the authority of the Ger- 
man Empire in Southwest Africa was hardly more than a name, Captain Fran- 
cois and his insignificant force had the hard task of maintaining the credit of 
Germany among the natives, keeping neighbouring tribes in check, and repel- 
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ling foreign adTentnrers. Francois had held his advanced post as beseems a 
gallant officer, and the credit for the fact that there was no general rising 
against the Germans is entirely due to his extmordinary skill in dealing ^nth 
the natives. It is true that neither he nor Doctor Goring, the imperial com- 
missioner, could prevent the sanguinary feuds of the savage races with one 
another ; and these fends were the insurmountable obstacle to opening the 
country up to civilisation. The unquiet spirits among the natives of South- 
west Africa found a leader of extraordinary ability in Henric Witboy, the 
boldest of all Southwest African chiefs. Ifo one who was iiersonally acquaint- 
ed with the local situation could doubt that a struggle with this enemy, whose 
pwer and reputation increased from day to day, was inevitable. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1893 the emperor 'William resolved, in face of the des- 
perate state of things in the protectorate, to reinforce the Southwest African 
protectorate regiment by more than two hundred men, and Francois was thus 
able to enter upon the decisive struggle with his antagonist. A bold ccmp de 
main was to end the disturbance at a single blow. 

In the early dawn of April 12th, 1893, the protectorate regiment appeared 
"before the stronghold of Homkranz, the base from which Witboy made Ms 
sallies in search of plunder. The place was taken after a sanguinary fight, 
but the crafty chief escaped with the greater number of his followers, and a 
guerrilla war ensued to which Frangois was unequal. But in judging of his 
failure we must not forget that, if he was unable to subdue the rebel leader, 
the fault did not rest with him, but with the wretchedly inadequate resources 
at Ms disposal. It cost his successor, Major Leutwein, a long and bloody 
struggle to restore peace, even after the protectorate regiment in Southwest 
Africa had been very considerably increased. Witboy submitted, and his 
subsequent conduct showed that he had become a good friend to the Germans. 

After peace had been concluded with Witboy, Governor-General Leutwein, 
by his energetic action and attractive personal character, maintained the state 
of tranquillity which was imx)eratively necessary for the further development 
of the country. His wise and vigorous administration restored the credit the 
name of Germany had once enjoyed, and through days of strife and of peace- 
ful rule he amply earned the honours that were heaped upon him on Ms return. 

The most important step towards the rapid opening of the protectorate was 
inaugurated by the emperor himself, when he made arrangements for the con- 
struction of the Swakopmund railway and sent out a brigade of the railway 
regiment (Bisenbahn Eegiment) to take it in hand. The first section of ten 
kilometres, between Swakopmund and ITonidas, was opened on 2?'ovember 
6th, 1897.^ 

In December, 1897, a revolt of the Zwartberg Hottentots occurred in the 
north and the German posts were threatened with destruction. The uprising 
was, however, suppressed with little loss of blood, although the natives de- 
stroyed valuable flocks and other property.^ 

TBGE SOUTH SEA PBOTBCTOUATES 

The history of the South Sea protectorates has been marked by fewer no- 
table events. The government of Kaiser Wilhelm Land in Kew Guinea and 
the Bismarck ArcMpelago passed into private hands, those of the Kew Guinea 
Company, in 1889. Since 1890 the stations of Finsehhafen and Hatzfeidthafen 
in Kaiser Wilhelm Land can boast of considerable areas under cultivation (the 
cMef of them being tobacco and cotton plantations), the produce of wMch has 
already been introduced into the Bremen and Hamburg markets. The culti 
vation of edible fruits and the breeding of imported cattle have also made 
good progress. When the first harvest of tobacco and cotton from the exper- 
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imental plantaHon of HaMeldthafeii sold in the Bremen market the 
suit was astonishingly satisfactory. The stations in the Bismarck Archipela^ 
are also in thorough working order, in spite of the difficulties of reeruitiBg 
labour among the Papuans. The piantationsof some private firms on the Oar 
zelle Peninsula have produced positively brilliant results in the last few yeans, 
and hold out sure promise of a hopeful future. No one who has seen this 
wonderful country, with its exuberant fertility, can have any other wish than 
that the imperial government should soon take it in hand again. 

Somewhat to the north of the equator and remote from the bustle of the 
world lies another little German protectorate, the Marshall Islands, a tran- 
quil, silent, insular region whence little news reaches the public ear. But it 
has one great advantage, which is that the German Jaluit Company, which 
controls its economic resources, is flourishing there. The Marshall Islands are 
to Germany even now what a good colony ought to be to the mother countiy 
— B, source of gain and a good market for home-grown commodities. 

THE COMPACT BETWEEN GEEMANY ANB CHINA 

It is an old saying, and often repeated, that the world beyond Europe m 
already parcelled out, and that Germany has entered too late upon the race f<^ 
colonial posseissious. An act of colonisation w'hich rang like a trumpet-call 
not only through Germany but wherever German patriots dwell — we refer to 
the creation of a politieo-conmiercial and maritime base in China — has shown 
that the old saying does not convey an indisputable truth. 

The murder of two German missionaries in the Chinese province of South 
Shantung furnished the emperor William with a pretext for ordering the Ger- 
man squadron under Bear- Admiral von Diedench, which was then in eastern 
Asiatic waters, to effect a landing m Chinese territory to avenge the massacre. 
With this object Admiral von Diedench ran into Kiao-chau Bay, landed six 
hundred men, and ordered the Chinese commandant of the port to surrente 
the position. The latter resolved to retreat, and Admiral von Diederich seized 
the fourteen guns ranged there, together with their ammunition. A few days 
before Christmas a second detachment of the cruiser squadron, consisting of 
three ships under the command of Prince Henry, left Germany. Two transports 
started at the same time, carrying a marine battalion with its full complement 
of men, for garrison duty on land, a company of marine artillery, and a de- 
tachment of pioneers, and arrived at Kiao-chau at the end of January, on the 
very eve of the birthday of the emperor of Germany. Four-and-twenty hours 
later the camping-ground about the fortifications of Kiao-chau witnessed the 
brilliant spectacle of the first review of German marines. 

Meanwhile a compact had been concluded between the German and Chi- 
nese governments by which a lease of Eaao-chau Bay for ninety-nine years was 
granted to the former. The Betdhmnzeiger (Imi>erial Advertiser) made the 
following communication on the subject: ^^The object is to satisfy the reason- 
able desire of the German government to possess a base for commerce and navi- 
gation in Chinese waters, as other powers do. The concession takes the form 
of a lease for a long term of yearn. The German government is at liberty to 
erect all necessary buildings and other structures within the territory lea^, 
and to take any measures requisite for its defence.^' 

This territory included the two tongues of land to the north and south, 
which formed the entrance to the bay, the whole basin of the bay itself up to 
high-water mark, and the i^ands at its month. Its whole superficial area 
amounted to some few square miles and was surrounded by a laiger zone encir- 
cling the bay, within which the Chin^ were to take no measures and make 
no dispositions without the consent of Germany. In particular, no obstacles 
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darfrable f6r the water courses. Most Germans in China agreed that if one 
hpck on the coast of China was fitter than others to constitute the starting- 
point for the development of German interests by railway construction, min- 
ing, and commerce; Eaao-chau Bay was that spot.® 

THE NAVY AND PAN-OEEMANISM 

In Turkey the government, helped again by the personal interest of the 
emperor, who himself visited the sultan at Constantinople, gamed important 
concessions for Grerman influence and German commerce. The Turkish armies 
were drilled and commanded by German officers, and in 1899 a German firm 
gained an important concession for building a railway to Baghdad. In Brazil 
Organised private enterprise established a considerable settlement of German 
emigrants, and though any political power was for the time impossible, German 
commerce increased greatly throughout South America. 

Encouraged by the interest which the events in China had aroused, a very 
important project was laid before the Eeichstag in November, 1897, which 
would enable Germany to take a higher place among the maritime powers. A 
completely new procedure was introduced. Instead of simply proposing to 
build a number of new ships, the biU laid down permanently the number of 
ships of every kind of which the navy was to consist. They were to be com- 
pleted by 1904, and the bill also specified how often ships of each class were 
to be replaced. The plan would establii^ a normal fleet, and the Eeichstag, 
having once assented, would lose all power of controlling the naval budget. 
The bin was strongly opposed by the radicals; the Centre was divided; but 
the very strong personal influence of the emperor, supported by an agitation 
of thenewly formed Yerein (an imitation of the English Navy League), 

Iso Influence public opinion that the opposition broke down. A general elec- 
was imminent, and no party dared to go to the country as the opponents 
^ufaLOfibet. 

Scarcely had the bill been carried when a series of events took place which 
still more fuUy turned public attentiou to colonial affairs and seemed to justi- 
fy the action of the government. The war between the United States and 
Si^u showed how necessary an efficient fleet was under modern conditions, 
and also caused some feeling of apprehension for the future arising from the 
new policy of extension adopted by the United States. The government was, . 
however, enabled to acquire by purchase the Caroline Islands from Spain. 
This was hardly accomplished when events in South Africa occurred which 
made the nation regret that their fleet was not sufficiently strong to cope with 
lhat of Great Britain. The government used with great address the bitter 
irritation against Great Britain which had become one of the most deep-seated 
elements in modern German life. This feeling had its origin at first in a natu- 
ral reaction against the excessive admiration for English institutions which 
distinguished the liberals of an older generation. This reaction was deliber- 
ately fostered during Bismarck^s later years for internal reasons ; for, as Great 
Britain was looked upon as the home of parliamentary government and free 
trade, a less favourable view might weaken German belief in doctrines and 
institutions adopted from that country. There also existed in Germany a cu- 
rious compound of jealousy and contempt, natural iu a nation the institutions 
of which centred round the army and compulsory service, for a nation whose 
institutions were based not on military but on parliamentary and legal institu- 
tions. It came about that iu the minds of many Germans the whole national 
regeneration was regarded as a liberation from British influence. This feeling 
was deliberately fostered by publicists and historian^ and was intensifi^ by 
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commercial riTalry, siace iu the struggle for colonial expansion and trade Ger^ 
mans naturally came to look ou Great Britain, who held the field, as their 
rival. The sympathy which the events of 1896 and 1899 awakened for the 
Boers caused ail these feelings, which had long been growing, to break out in 
a iiopular agitation more widespread than any since the foundation of the 
empire. It was used by the nationalist parties, in Austria as well as in Ger- 
many, to spread the conception of Pan-Germanism ; the Boers as Low Ger- 
mans were regarded as the representatives of Teutonic civilisation, and it 
seemed possible that the conception might be used to bring about a closer 
friendship, and even alliance, with Holland. In 1896 the emperor, by de- 
spatching a telegram of congratulation to President Kruger after the collapse 
of the Jameson Eaid, had appeared to identify himself with the national feel- 
ing. When war broke out in 1899 it was obviously impossible to give any 
efficient help to the Boers, but the government used the opportunity to make 
an advantageous treaty by which the possession of Samoa \vas transferred to 
Germany, and did not allow the moment to pass without using it for the very 
practical purpose of getting another bill through the Beichstag by which the 
navy was to be nearly doubled. Some difficulties which arose regarding the 
exercise by the British government of the right of search for contraband of 
war were also used to stimulate public feeling. 

The murder of the German ambassador, Baron von Ketteler, at Peking in 
1900 compelled the government to take a leading part in the joint expedition 
of the powers to China. A force of over twenty thousand men was sent out 
under Count von Waldersee, who was also given supreme command over the 
allied forces, but did not reach China until the real work was accomplished. 
The government was severely criticised for having undertaken the expedition 
without consulting the Beichstag. It was desirable in such circumstances to 
ha\ 0 a younger and more vigorous statesman than Prince Hohenlohe at the 
head of affairs; on October 17th he resigned, and was succeeded by Count 
von Bulow, the foreign secretary. 

The years since 1900 have not been marked by any events of first-rate im- 
portance. In internal politics the strength of the Social Democrats has caused 
the emperor much uneasiness. In the elections in J une, 1903, they increased 
the number of their seats in the Beichstag from 58 to 81, and their popular 
vote from 2,107,000 iu 1898 to 3,010,771. In the colonies the chief event was 
an uprising ill January, 1904, of theHererosin Southwest Africa ; owing to 
the nature of the country, the revolt cost about $150,000,000 before it was put 
down. In international politics the Kaiser has, as usual, figured prominently, 
but without the accomplishment of any very noteworthy results. During the 
Eusso- Japanese war he sought to improve his relations with Eussia, and 
thereby weaken the Dual Alliance between Eussia and France. He also en- 
deavored to thwart French plans in Morocco, but at fhe Aigeciras Conference 
on Morocco his success was not pronounced, largely because England used her 
influence to support France. The most striking feature of the general elec-^ 
tion of 1907 was the rout of the Social Democrats, who only mustered a total 
of 43 seats instead of their previous 81. The clerical centre party remained 
practically as they were, the seats gained from the socialists being divided 
among the government hloc. This result was regarded by the Kaiser and 
Prince Billow as a personal triumph « 
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OHAELEMAGNE’S CAPEDULAEY OF 802 

[Cbailemagne’s Capitulary of 803 is in reality tlie foundation 
charter of the Holy Boman Empire which began its existence at 
Rome on Christmas Day, 800 It was a declaration of political 
ideals never to be realised, 3 ust as the ideal of the empire itself tv as 
never to be fulfilled, but it contained many points of importance that 
found a place in subsequent medimval legislation, such as the insti- 
tution of the “missi dominici,” the imperial envoys, an idea later 
embodied in the legislation of Henry II ot England, See Volume 
VII, History of the Western Empire, Ohaptei VJ 


(Prom Mmumenta BUtorim Germanim, Leges, Sectio II , tom i , pp 91-99) 
Chapter 1. On the embassy sent by the lord emperor, 

’Eow the most serene and most Christian lord Emperor Charles chose out 
from his most circumspect nobles even the wisest men, both archbishops and 
other bishops, and as well venerable abbots and pious laymen, and sent them 
throughout all his realm, and through them hj all the following orders 
granted that men should live in accord with righteous law. Where, however, 
Siey found aught established in law other than by righteousness and justice, 
he bade them search this out with most diligent spirit and make it known to 
him ; which thing he by God’s gift desires to better. And no one through 
craft or subtlety of his own shofid attempt to disturb the written law, as many 
are wont to do, or his own sentence, or be overbearing with churches of God, 
with the poor, with widows, with wards, or with any Christian man. But 
they should by all means live according to the commandment of God with just 
reason and just judgment, and each man should be advised to live content in 
his station or calling ; those that are canonical (the monastic clergy) should 
hold thoroughly to a canonical life vqthout labour for base gain, nuns should 
guard their lives under diligent ward, the laymen and the secular clergy keep 
the laws righteously without evil fraud, and all live together in perfect love 
and peace. And those that are sent forth (the missi) were diligently to search 
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wherever any man claimed that injustice had been done him by any, as they 
wish to guard God Almighty^s favoiu* towards themselves and by being faith- 
ful to assure his promises to them. So by all means in all cases and in all 
places, whether as regards God’s holy churches, or the poor, the wards, and the 
widows— in sooth, the whole people— they should administer law and justice 
in full measure and in accord with the vull and fear of God, And if there be 
aught such that they of themseh^es together with the counts of each province 
cannot better or bring to justice, let them without any uncertainty report it 
with their minutes to his own (the emperor’s) couil} of judgment; and 
through no man’s flattery, or no man’s bribe nor by any plea of blood-kin- 
ship or fear of the mighty should the righteous way of justice be blocked by 
any man. 

2. On loyalty to le rendered to the lord emperor. He ordains also that every 
man in all his realm, whether churchman or lay, each and every one according 
to his station and calling, who heretofore had promised fealty to him under 
the title of king, now make the same promise under the name of emperor ; and 
that those who hitherto had not made the same promise should all, even those 
that are in their twelfth year, do likewise. And that all be publicly informed, 
in such manner as each could understand, how great and how many things are 
contained in this oath, not, as many even up to the present time have thought, 
merely loyalty to the lord emperor so long as he himself live, nor that he bring 
not any enemy into his realm for the sake of hostility, nor that he agree not to 
any disloyalty towards him, nor be silent concerning any such disloyalty, but 
that all should know that this oath is on this wise: 

3. First, that each and every one and of his own proper person, in accord- 
ance with God’s commandment and his own promise, strive fully to keep him- 
self in God’s holy service with all his mind and all his strength, since the lord 
emperor himself cannot give necessary care and training unto all separately. 

4. Secondly, that no man, neither with false swearing nor any other craft 
or deceit, or through flattery of any man or by means of a bribe, shall by any 
means say him nay, nor dare remove from him nor to conceal a serf of the lord 
emperor nor a district nor land nor anything that appertains to him by right 
of his power ; and no man shall make bold to conceal or to remove from him 
with false swearing or any other craft the slaves of his revenue, who unjustly 
and with deceit call themselves free. 

5. That neither as concerns the holy churches of God, nor widows, nor or- 
phans, nor pilgrims, shall any man make bold with deceit to do robbery upon 
or anght of harm, inasmuch as the lord emperor himself, next to the Lord God 
and his saints, has been made their protector and defender. 

6. That no man shall dare lay waste a benefice of the lord emperor, to make 
it his own property thenceforth. 

7. That no man dare overlook the call to arms of the lord emperor, and 
that no count make so bold as to dare discharge any of them that are bound to 
military service, either through any plea of kinship or the flattery of a gift. 

8. And no man by any means under any circumstances shall make bold to 
interfere with any call or command of the lord emperor, or to delay his works 
or hinder or damage them, Or in other matters act counter to his will or com- 
mandments. And let no man dare interfere with his dues and revenues. 

9. And let no man in court be wont to argue for another when the plea 
of the other be unjust, whether by reason of some greed inasmuch as his argu- 
ment avails little, or by his craft in argument to impede just judgment; or, 
when his case is weak, "from a desire for oppression. But each and every man 
as regards his own case or tax or dues sh^ argue in his own defence, unless 
some be weak therefor or ignorant of pleading, in whose behalf either they 
that are sent (the ^^missi^’), or superiors that are in that court, or a judge 
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kiiowing the case of this argument, shall argue before the court ; or, if need 
be, such an one shall be granted for the argument as is approved bj all and as 
knows well this very case; which thing, however, shall by all means be done 
according to the will of the superiors or of those that are sent and are there 
present. Which thing also by every means shall be done in accord with jus- 
tice and law; and by no means shall any man be bold to block justice by a 
bribe, payment, or any other trick of evil flattery or the plea of kinship. And 
let no man in anything with any man come to unjust understanding, but with 
all zeal and eagerness shall all be ready to carry through justice. 

'Now these things ail above mentioned are bound to be observed in the oath 
to the emperor. 

10. That bishops and priests both live in accord with canons and thus teach 
all others to live. 

11. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses, that are placed in control over 
others, with the greatest reverence strive to surpass in piety them that are 
under them; that with harsh rule or tyranny they crush not them that are 
under them, but by sincere affection together with meicy and love and the 
example of good works they anxiously guard the flock entrusted to them. 

12. That abbots should live where the monks are, and wholly with the 
monks, and in accord with the rule; that they eagerly learn and keep the can- 
ons. That abbesses do likewise. 

13. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses shall have bailiffs, sheriffs, and 
judges that know the law, love justice, and are peaceful and meiciful, in such 
wise that through them also the gain and vantage of God’s holy church shall 
grow ; inasmuch as we will that by no means shall we have in the monasteries 
neither provosts nor bailiffs greedy for gam and injurious to the church, by 
whom our greatest evils and losses arise. But let them be men such as the 
canon or rule of the order bids them be, subject to God’s will and ever ready 
to accomplish justice unto all, fully keeping the law without evil deceit, ever 
exercising just judgment in all matters — such provosts, in truth, a,s holy rule 
teaches should be. And by all means let them hold unto this, namely, that 
they by no means depart from the rule of the canon or of the order, especially 
in view of our warning, but that they be lowly m all things. If, however, 
they make bold to do otherwise, let them feel the discipline of the order; and 
if any refuse to reform themselves, let them be removed from oface and those 
that are worthy be substituted in their places. 

14. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses, together with the count, be mutu- 
ally in accord, agreeing upon the law so as to carry out just judgment with all 
love and peaceful harmony, and that they faithfully live after God’s will, so 
that at all times and all places by them and between them just judgment be 
accomplished. Let the poor, widows, orphans, and pilgrims have comfort and 
aid from them ; in order that we also through their good deeds the rather win 
favour and the reward of life everlasting than punishment. 

15. We will and command that abbots and monks by all means be subject 
to their bishops with all lowliness and compliance, as the canons demand. 
And all churches and chapels shall remain under the protection and control of 
the church. And let none dare cast lots for or divide the property of the 
church itself. And what once has been given (to the church), let it not be 
turned back, but be consecrated and appropriated. If, however, any one 
make bold to do otherwise, he shall pay and satisfy our (royal) mulct. And 
the monks shall be rebuked by the bishop of the same province; but if they 
better themselves not, then shall the archbishop summon them to the synod : 
and if not even then do they correct themselves, then, together with their bish- 
op, they shall come into our presence. 

16. As regards ordmation and election, as the lordemperor granted it pre- 
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viously by the Frankish law, even so he confirms it at this time. With thSs 
restriction, however, that neither bishop nor abbot cherish the worthless men 
rather than the good of a monastery, nor strive, because of blood-kinship to 
them or any flattery, to advance them above their betters; and snch men shall 
he not bnng for our ordination, having better ones hidden and kept under. 
This we in no wise will allow, inasmuch as this seems to us to be done in deri^ 
Sion and sport of us. But let men be trained in the monasteries for ordina- 
tion in whom our gain and vantage shall grow and that of those that com- 
mended them. 

17. Moi’eover, let the monks live immovably and boldly according to the 
rule, inasmuch as we know, that he displeases God that is lukewarm, even as 
John bears witness in the Eevelation: “Would that thou wert either hot or 
cold ; but because thou art lukewarm, shall I begin to spue thee out of my 
mouth.” Secular business they shall by no means undertake. Outside the 
moimtery let them have no permission whatsoever to go, save when forced by 
the greatest need; nay, the bishop in w^hose diocese they are shall take all care 
that they be not wont to wander outside the monastery. But if there be need 
in any matter of obedience that any go out, even this is to be done only with 
the bishop’s advice and permission, and such persons with certification shali 
be sent against whom there may be no ill report or by whom no ill fame shall 
arise. As to the money or property of the monastery abroad, let the abbot of 
the monastery with the license and counsel of his bishop appoint one to care 
for it, not a monk, unless he be a faithful one. But the gain of this world and 
greed for earthly possessions they shall by ail means shun, for avarice and 
greed of this world are to be shunned by ^1 Christians, and most of all by 
those that seem to have given up the world and worldly desires. Strife and 
quarrels let no one, neither within nor without the monastery, make bold to 
arouse. However, he that thus presumes shall be corrected with the severest 
punishment of the order, so that others shall fear to do the like. Let them flee 
drunkenness and gluttony, inasmuch as ail know that chiefly therefrom comes 
the defilement of lust. For to our ears has come that most ruinous report that 
much fornication together with abomination and uncleanness has already been 
found in the monasteries. Chiefly it grieves and disturbs us that it can be said 
with little error that even from those things whence the greatest hope of sal- 
vation is believed to arise for all Christians, namely, from the chaste life of 
the monks, thence is evil; forasmuch as it is said i^me monks are guilty of 
sodomy. Wherefore then we ask and command that hereafter they strive the 
more and with the greatest certainty to keep themselves by every guard from 
these sins, so that never more hereafter a like thing come to onr eais. And 
let this be known to all, inasmucli as by no means shall we consent to these 
evils in any place hereafter in all our kingdom, and so mnch the less amoi^ 
those whom we desire to be the better in chastity and sanctity. Of a truth if 
hereafter aught of the like come to our ears, not only against them, but even 
upon all otheis also who consent to such things, shall visit such punish- 
ment that no Christian shall hear of it and in anyway thereafter make bold to 
do aught of the like. 

18. Monasteries for women shall be strictly watched, and the nuns shall by 
no means be permitted to wander, but with all care shall be kept ; nor shall 
any make bold to stir up strife or quarrels among themselves, nor in any wise 
be disobedient or oppose their masters or abbesses. Moreover, when they live 
under the rule, let them by all means keep themselves after the rule, that they 
be not given over to fornication, nor become sla^ves to drunkenness nor to 
greed, but that in every way they live justly and temperately. And let no 
man enter into their cloister or monastery, save a priest enter with certifica- 
tion to visit the sick or for the mass only, and he shall go forth immediately. 
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iLHd let no one enroll his daughter [or] another man’s in a congregation of 
nuns without the knowledge and advice of the bishop in whose diocese the 
place belongs ; and let the bishop carefully inquire in what wise she desires to 
remain in God’s holy service and strengthen there her steadfastness and her 
vows. The servants of other men or such women as are not willing to live 
after the manner and walk of the holy congregation, let all these be completely 
driven out from the congregation. 

19. That no bishops, abbots, priests, nor any deacon of all the clergy make 
bold to have hounds for hunting, or hawks, whether falcons or sparrow-hawks; 
but that each and every one keep himself utterly iu his place in accord with 
canon or rule. He, however, that shall thus make bold, let each and every 
one know that he shall lose his standing. In truth, moreover, let him suffer 
such punishment that others be afraid to take unto themselves such things. 

20. That the abbesses together with their niins shall eagerly and with one 
spirit keep themselves within their cloisters and on no account make bold to 
go abroad. But that abbesses, when they purpose to send forth any of the 
nuns, by no means do this without the permission and advice of their bishop. 
Likewise also when they ought to ordain any in the monastery or receive any 
within the monastery, even this let them beforehand thoroughly discuss with 
their bishops; and what is decided *to be for the greatest health and good the 
bishops shall carry word of to the archbishop, and upon his advice those 
things that are to be done shall be earned out. 

21. That priests and all such other canonical clergy as ‘they have for assist- 
ants in their service show themselves ever subject to their bishops as the ica- 
nonical commandment bids them; of these bishops they shall be fully willing 
to learn in holy training, even as they desire by onr favour to tiave their own 
preferment. 

22. That canon priests, moreover, keep wholly to the life ordered by can- 
on, and that in the palace of the bishop or in monasteries they ought to be 
trained with all care according to the training of the canons. That they shall 
not at all be allowed to wander abroad, but shall live under all guard ; that 
they be not given up to base gain, not fornicators, not thieves, not murderers, 
not ravishers, not quarrelsome, not quick to anger, not puffed up, not drunk- 
en ; but pure of body and of heart, lowly, humble, moderate, merciful, peace- 
ful, that they may be worthy sons of God to be preferred in holy orders ; not 
like the Sarabaites in towns and villages near the church or bordering upon it, 
with neither master nor discipline, revelling, fornicating, or doing all other 
iniquity, to permit which is impossible. 

23. Priests shall anxiously supervise clerks Whom they have with them, 
that they live according to canon and be not wonted to silly sport, worldly 
feasts, singing, or revelry, but live purely and wholesomely. 

24. Any priest or deacon who hereafter shall make bold to have women 
with him in his house without the consent of the canons shall be deprived of 
his rank and his heritage even until he shall be brought into our presence. 

25. Let counts and judges insist upon the doing of all justice, and they 
shall have such younger men in their service as they can .securely trust to 
keep faithfully law and justice, never to oppress the poor; and let them not, 
through any flattery or bribe nor under any pretence, dare conceal thieves, 
robbers and murderers, adulterers, evil-doers, enchanters or vutches, or any 
sacrilegious men,, but rather surrender them, that they be bettered and pun- 
ished according to law, so that by God’s bounty all these evils be far removed 
from a Christian folk. 

26. That judges judge justly in accord with written law, not their own 
whim. 

27. And we command that in all our realm neither to rich nor to poor nor 
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to pilgrims shall any one dare deny hospitality, namely, to pilgrims waildng 
through the laud for God’s sake, or to any one whatever travelling for the love 
of God and for the salvation of his own soul ; to him let none deny roof and fire 
and water. Moreover, if one will to do them aught more of kindness, let him 
know that from God he shall have best requital, as he himself said, Whoso 
shall receive a little one in my name, receiveth me,^^ and in another place, 
was a stranger and ye took me in.’^ 

28. 0>i embassies coming from the lord emperor. For the envoys (missi) sent 
forth, let counts and centenaries provide with all care, even as they desire 
favonr from the lord emperor, that these without any delay may go upon their 
business ; and he bids all by all means, inasmuch as they are bound to provide 
in this manner, that never any siiiBfer delay, but with all haste that they speed 
them on their way and have their provision in such wise as our envoys dis- 
pose. 

29. Let not our judges, counts, or envoys i-eckon the xioor, however, to 
whom in his charity the lord emperor remitted what they were iKiund to pay 
in accord with his bann, as given up to them to wring from them anything 
upon their own part. 

30. Of those whom the lord emperor wills through Christ’s favour that 
they have peace and protection in his realm, namely, those who make haste to 
his presence, desirous to bring him news of anything, whether they be Chris- 
tian or pagan, or if through poverty or hunger they be seeking aid, let no 
man dare constrain them for las own service or seize them for himself nor 
make way with them nor sell them ; but where of their own accord they will 
to remain, under the guardianship of the emperor, there let them have help in 
his bounty. If any make bold to transgress this order, let them know that 
they shall atone for it with their lives for thus boldly treating the lord em- 
peror and his commands. 

31. And against them that make known the justice of the lord emperor, 
let not any make bold to contrive aught of harm or injury, nor to rouse 
against them any enmity. He however that so makes bold let him pay the 
emperor’s fine, or, if he be prisoner for a greater penalty, it is ordered that 
he be brought to the emperor’s presence. 

32. Murders, whereby perisheth a multitude of Christian folk, by all that is 
holy we bid you quit and forbid, for the Lord God forbids hatred and enmity 
among his faithful, much more does he forbid murder. For in what wise can 
a man trust that God shall be reconciled to him if he have killed his son and 
nearest of kinf And how shall he think that Christ the Lord shall show him 
favour if he have slain his brother? It is a great danger and also one not to 
be lived under to arouse together with God the Father and Christ the Lord of 
Heaven the enmities of man ; wherefrom for a little time one can escape by 
hiding, but still by some fate he falleth into the hands of his enemies. Where, 
however, shall he be able to escape Him to whom all hidden things are known? 
By what bold rashness doth any reckon to escape his anger? Wherefore that 
the people committed unto our rule perish not through this sin, we have taken 
care to avoid it by every possible rule, inasmuch as he shall not find us recon- 
ciled and showing favour, who has not feared God’s wrath against him ; but 
with strictest severity we will to punish him that has dared commit the sin of 
murder. Therefore lest sin still grow more and more, that there be not the 
greatest enmity among Christian men, where persuaded by the devil they do 
murder, straightway shall the guilty return to make amends, and with all 
speed let him make worthy agreement for the evil done to the nearest of kin 
of the dead man. And this we strictly command that the kin of the dead shall 
not dare increase still further the enmity because of the crime done, nor refuse 
to make peace when he ask it, but ^all receive his given pledge and the fine 
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le hath prepared and make a lasting peace, and that the guilty man as well 
make no delay in paying the fine. When, however, it befall through result of 
sin that any one kill his brothers or his kin, straightway he shall yield him- 
self to the penance prescribed for him, even thus as his bishop decide and 
Mthout any hesitation ; but with God’s aid let him strive to accomplish his 
healing, and pay the fine for the murder after the law, and make full satisfac- 
tion to his kmsmen, and when pledges have been made let none thereafter 
rouse up any enmity. He however who deigns not to make worthy amends, 
let him be deprived of his heritage even untiFour judgment shall have been 
rendered. 

33. The crime of incest we utterly forbid. If any one be defiled by sinful 
fornication, be shall surely not be let freewithout strictest severity, but in such 
Wise shall be punished therefor, that all others be afraid to do the like, so that 
this uncleanness be utterly removed from Christian folk, and that the guilty 
purge himself thoroughly therefrom by penance as it is decided by his bishop. 
And let the woman be entrusted to the hands of her kin even until we have 
passed judgment. If, however, the man will not to agree to the judgment of 
the bishop for his betterment, then let him be brought into our presence, re- 
membering the example made of the incest that Frieco wrought upon a nun of 
God. 

34. Let all be thoroughly and well prepared, whensoever onr order or bid- 
ding shall come. If any, however, ^all say that he is then unready and shall 
hegiect the command, he shall be brought to the palace, and not only he but 
all those who make bold to disobey our banu or bidding. 

‘ 35. That all men at all times revere with all honour their bishops and 
priests in the service and will of God. Let them not dare to make themselves 
and others defiled with incestuous marriages ; nor shall they make bold to con- 
tract an alliance until bishops and priests together with the elders of the peo- 
ple with all care inquire into the degree of blood-kinship between those that 
me contracting; and then with the blessing let them be joined together. 
Drunkenness they shall shun, greed flee, and no theft commit ; strife and 
quarrels and cursing, whether in banquet or assembly, shall be utterly avoid- 
ed, but with love and harmony they shall live. 

36. Also let all by all means in every pursuit of justice be in full agree- 
ment with oxn envoys. And the habit of false swearing let them by no means 
allow, forasmuch as it is necessary to remove from out a Christian folk this 
most evil crime. If any hereafter shall be convicted of perjury, let him know 
that he shall lose his right hand; moreover, let his personal heritage be taken 
away until our judgment. 

37. As to those that have killed father or brother, or slain an uncle of the 
father’s or mother’s family or any other of their kin, and who are not willing 
to agree and render obedience to the judgment of the bishops, the priests, and 
the other judges, then for the salvation of their souls and the doing of just 
judgmentlet our envoys arid the counts restrain them in such custody that 
they be safe and defile not other folk even until they be brought into our pres- 
ence ; and of their property they shall have naught in the mean time. 

38. Likewise let it be done for those that have been reproved and punished 
for unlawful and incestuous unions, and will not to better themselves nor to 
submit to their bishops or priests, but make bold to hold lightly our com- 
mand. 

39. In our forests let none dare steal our game, which we have many tim^ 
forbidden to be done ; and now again do we firmly decree under bann that none 
do it more , as each and every one desires to keep his fealty and promises to- 
wards us, even so let him keep watch on himself. Still if any count or cente- 
nary or lower officer of ours or one of our servants shall steal our game, by all 
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means let him be brought to our presence to give an account As for others 
of the common people, whoever shall make this same thelt ot game, let him by 
all means pay what is just, and by no means whatsoever let any hereafter be 
mildly treated. Moreover, if this have been done with the knowledge of any 
in that fealty which they have promised to keep towards us and now must 
promise again, let them not conceal it. 

40. Lastly, therefore, we wish onr decrees to be known of all in onr en- 
tire realm, through our envoys now sent forth, whether among men of the 
church, bishops, abbots, priests, deacons, canon priests, all monks or nxmB, 
how each and every one in his service and calling may keep onr ban or decree 
either w^here thereafter it be fit for their goodwill to pay their thanks to citi- 
zens.or lend succour, or where there be aught that it be necessary to better* 
Likewise also laymen in all and every place, whether of protection of holy 
churches or our decree concerning widows, or orphans, or the iveak, and rob- 
bery, and military matters, even in regard to all these details according to our 
command or our will that they be obedient, and moreover keep our ba^ in 
such wise as each and every one should strive to guard himself in God’s holy 
service. And that all these good things be greatly to the praise of God Ai- 
mighty, and that we may give thanks where it is right ; but wiiere we believe 
aught has gone unpunished, that we may so strive for the bettering of all with 
both zeal and eagerness, that with God’s help we may bring tins to better- 
ment, both to our eternal gain and that of all our loyal followers. Likewise 
also of counts or centenaries, onr servants, we wish that all the above-named 
matters between us be favourably known* 

II 

THE WAE OF THE DHrESTITITEES 

[Nothing better exemplifies the power and position of the pa- 
pacy in mediaeval Europe than its stiuggle with the German em- 
perors over the question of investiture. A full discussion of this 
may be found in Volume YII, Hutory of the 'Western Empire, 

Chapter IX, and in Volume VIII, JBistarp of the Papacy, Chapter 
III The documents here presented are- (1) Gregory VII’s letter 
of reproof to Henry IV for his obstinacy in refusing to cast off tlie 
five counsellors whom Gregory had placed under the ban for simo- 
ny, and for his disregard of tlie papal admonition concerning lay in- 
vestiture. (II) Henrj^’s sharp reply to Gregory. (Ill) Gregory’s 
first bull of excommunication and deposition against Henry IV. 

(IV) Gregory's communication to the pnnces of the empire, relating 
how Henry did penance at Canossa and how he had removed the 
ban of excommunication (V) The Concordat of Worms, the com- 
promise between the emperor, Henry V, and Pope Calixtus II, by 
which the long struggle over the investiture was at length ended ] 

L Gregory YII to Henry IV j December 26% 1075 
(PromMigm, Fatrohgia, Series n, irnn exlmii , pp. 43^42) 

Gregory, Bisbop, servant to God’s servants, to King Henrj^ greeting and 
apostolic benediction, if so be that he be obedient to the apostolic see, as be- 
fitteth a Christian king. 

As we reckoned and weighed carefully with how stern j‘udgment we shall 
have to render an accounting for our stewardship of the ministry entrusted to 
us by Saint Peter, first of the apostles, with doubting have we sent thee the 
apostolic benediction, inasmuch as thou art said knowingly to commune with 
them that are excommunicated by judgment of the apostoKc see and decree 
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of synod* The which, if it be true, thou knowest of thyself that thou canst 
receive the grace of neither divine nor apostolic benediction unless thou sepa- 
rate from thee them that are excommunicate and drive them to repent, and 
with proper penitence and satisfaction for thy sin first gam absolution and 
indulgence. Whence we counsel thine excellency that, if thou dost feel thy 
guilt in this matter, thou go with speedy confession to take counsel of some 
canonical bishop, who with our permission shall enjoin upon thee fit penance 
for this thy sin and absolve thee, that he may endeavour to tell us truly by his 
letter the limit of thy penance with thine agreement thereto. 

For the rest it seems unto us exceeding strange that thou dost send us so 
often such devout letters and dost show such lowliness of thine highness by 
the words of thine envoys; dost call thyself son of Holy Mother Church and 
of us, devoted in faith, single in affection, foremost in piety ; and, finally, with 
all manner of suavity and veneration dost commend thyself ; but in sooth, » 
however, and in deeds showest thyself most perverse and goest counter to ca- 
nonical and apostolic decrees in those matters where the. bond of the church 
makes most demand. For to hold our peace of other matters, in the affair of 
Milan what thou hadst promised us through thy mother, through our fellow 
bishops, whom we sent to thee — how thou didst ,purpose, or with what heart 
thou didst promise, the outcome shows; and now indeed to shower blow upon 
blow, counter to decrees of the Apostolic See, thou hast given over the 
churches of Fermo and Spoleto — if indeed a church can be given over or 
granted by a man, and that to certain persons unknown to ns; for they cannot 
so much as lay on hands by rule unless they have been approved and are well 
known. 

It had befitted thy royal dignity, inasmuch as thou dost confess thyself a 
son of the church, to look wuth more reverence npon the churchy's master, 
namely, Saint Peter, foremost of the apostles, to whom, if thou art of the 
Lord^s sheep, thou art given to be fed by the word and power of the Lord, for 
Christ saith unto him, Peter, feed my sheep, and again, ^^To thee are given 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven. In his see and apostolic rule, w^hile w^e, sinners 
though we be and unworthy the grant of God, bear sway with his power, assur- 
edly he has received whatever thou hast sent us whether in writing or in mere 
words ; and while we read letter by letter or hear the speaker’s words, he him- 
self with his keen gaze sees from what heart this bidding came forth. 

Wherefore it should have been seen to by thine highness that there be not 
found any difference of feeling in thy words and embassies to the Holy See, 
and in those matters whereby Christian faith and the condition of the churcb 
most avail to eternal salvation thou shouldest not have refused worship due, 
not to us, but to God Almighty, although the Lord thought it good to say to 
the apostles and their successors, ^^He that heareth you, heareth me; and he 
thatrefuseth you, refuseth me.’’ For we know that he who refuses not to 
give loyal obedience unto God, in all matters which we have spoken in agree- 
ment with the judgment of the holy fathers, does not refuse to keep our com- 
mandments as if he had had them from the mouth of the apostle himself. 
For if, because of veneration of the seat of Moses, the Lord bade the apostles 
to heed whatsoever the scribes and Pharisees spoke when they sat thereon, 

. there can be no doubt that the teaching of the apostles and of the gospels, 
whose seat and foundation is Christ, for whom is all reverence from the faith- 
ful, is to be received through those who are chosen for the service of proclaim- 
ing it, and is to be kept. For when a synod gathered together this year bX) the 
apostolic see, over which synod a dispensation from on high willed that we 
preside, and at which some of thine own faithful followers were present, see- 
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ifig that the discipline of the Christian religion for manj seasons now had toir 
tered, that the first and foremost means of winning souls had long since faMen 
utterly and been trodden down through the devil’s urging, and teing strick^ 
with the danger and evident rum of the lK>rd's flock, we turned us again to 
the commandments and teaching of the holy fathers, decreeing nothing new, 
naught of our own invention, but the early and sole rule of discipline in the 
church, and we decreed that all error should be left behind, and the pathway 
trod by the saints again be sought and followed. For we see not any entrance 
to our salvation and life everlasting open for Christ's sheep nor for their shep- 
herds other than that shown by Him that said: am the door; thi'ough me 

if any enter in he shall be sa’^'ed and shall find pasture ” ; this way, preached 
by the apostles and kept by the holy fathers, we have learned in the Gospel 
and in every page of the Holy Scriptures. 

JSiow as to this decree, which some, setting man^s favour before God^s, call 
an unbearable weight and tremendous burden, but which however, with a 
more fitting title style the truth and the light needful to gain salvation agkin# 
we adjudge that it is eagerly to be received and kept, not only by thee or by 
those that are in thy realm, but by all the princes and peoples of the earfl^ 
that confess Christ. Although we much desired and it would have greatly 
befitted thee that, even as thou art greater than others in fame, favour, and 
valour, so thou shouldst be high above others in loyalty to Christ ; neverthe- 
less, lest these things seem to thee beyond measure heavy and unjust, by thy 
faithful followers we have sent bidding unto thee lest change in an ill custom 
alarm thee, that thou shouldst send unto us what wise and pious men thou 
couldst find in thy realm, so that, if by any argument they might show or ex- 
plain to us in what way we might lighten the decree published by the holy 
fathers and yet offend not the honour of the eternal King nor put to peril the 
safety of our own souls, we might bow before their counsel. But even hadst 
thou not been m so friendly wise advised by ns, nevertheless it had been just 
that thou shouldst make demand of us with moderation in matters wherein we 
oppressed thee or offended thy dignity, before thou didst violate apostolic de- 
crees. But of what import thou madest our warnings or our adherence to 
justice is made clear in these matters that have since been done and ordained 
by thee. 

But inasmuch as God's long-suffering isever patient and calls thee to amend 
thy ways, as thine understanding groweth we hope that thy heart and soul 
may be turned to hearken unto the commands of God. With a father’s love, 
knowing Christ’s dominion over thee, we bid thee ponder how dangerous a 
thing it is to prefer thine honour to his; and that thou no longer by thy pres- 
ent doings hinder the freedom of the church, whom he deemed a spouse worthy 
to join to him in heavenly marriage , but that thou begin to lend the aid of 
thy valour and loyal devotion for the greatest growth to the honour of God 
Almighty and Saint Peter, by whom thine own glory shall win increase. This 
thing, in sooth, because of the victory won over thine enemies, now most es- 
pecially thou oughtest to recognise as a thing thou shalt owe to them ; and 
while they bless thee with notable good fortune, let them see devotion in re- 
turn for the bounty granted thee. And that the fear of God, in whose pow- 
erful hand is evei'y realm and empire, may sink deeper into thine heart than 
has our warning, hold this in mind, namely, what happened to Saul after he 
had won a victory through obedience to the bidding of the prophet, but then 
boasted of his triumph and did not carry out the command of the same, and 
how he was reproved of the Lord ; but how great favour came to King David 
for reward of lowliness in the midst of the glones of valour. 

Lastly, of those matters in thy letters that we have seen and know but say 
naught of, we shall give thee no set answer to them until thine ambassadors, 
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Eabbodi, Adelprecli, and Yodescal, and they that we joined unto them, be 
returned unto us and open tip to us more fully what things we committed to 
tiiena to discuss with thee. 

Given at Eome, December the twenty-sixth, the fourteenth indiction. 


IL Reply of Henry IV to Gregory YU, Ma^'ch 27th , 1076 
(From Monumenta Eistorim Qermamca^ Leges, Seciio lY , torn t., p. 110) 

Henry, king not by illegal usurpation, but through the holy ordination of 
God to Hildebrand, now not pope but false monk. 

Such greeting hast thou won by thine ovtn strife, for thou hast passed by 
no rank in the church without imkmg it share in strife, not in honour; in 
cursing, not in blessing. For to speak out of many of a few particulars, the 
rulers of Holy Church, namely, archbishops, bishops, priests, as the Lord’s 
anointed, hast thou not only not feared to touch, but as if they were bond 
slaves, knowing not what their lord doeth, under foot dost thou tread them. 
By this treading of them under foot thou hast got praise from the mouth of 
the rabble. All them thou hast judged to know nothing and thyself alone to 
know all things; which same knowledge, however, thou art eager to use, not 
for building up but for tearing down — so that we may believe that Saint Greg- 
ory, whose name thou dost seize for thyself, spake prophecy of thee when he 
said on this wise: ^^From the great number of his subjects is the spirit of ‘a 
master often lifted up and he deems that he knows more than all men, since 
he sees that he is powerful more than all men.” And we have borne all this 
in our eagerness to keep safe the honour of the Apostolic See. But thou didst 
esteem our lowliness to be fear, and therefore fearedst not to rise up against 
that very kingly power granted us by God, which power thou hast dared 
threaten to take away from us; as if we received rule from thee, as if in thy 
hand and not in God’s hand were rule or empire. IsTay, our Lord Jesus Christ 
called us to rule, but called thee not to priesthood. For thou hast risen by 
these steps: namely, by trickery, which a monk’s calling detests, thou hast at- 
tained money; by money, favour; by favour, the sword; by the sword, the 
See of Peace ; and from the See of Peace thou hast disturbed peace, in that 
thou hast armed subjects against their lords, in that thou, though not called of 
God, hast taught that our bishops, called of God, are lightly to be esteemed, 
in that thou hast seized for laymen the ministry over their priests, so that by 
their own power they displace or condemn those whom they of their own 
selves had received as their teachers from God's hand, through the laying on 
of the hands of the bishops. On me also, who, unworthy though I be, am 
anointed among them that are anointed to rule, thou hast laid thy hand ; al- 
though the tradition of the holy fathers teacheth that I am to be judged by 
God alone, nor for other charge declares that I be deposed unless — ^what be far 
from me — I have strayed from the faith ; for eVen Julian the apostate the 
wisdom of the holy fathers entrusted not to themselves, but to God alone to 
judge and depose. Himself also the true pope, Saint Peter, cries, ^^Fear God, 
honour the king.” But thou, that fearest not God, dost dishonour me, ap- 
pointed of him: Inasmuch as Saint Paul, when he spared not an angel from 
heaven, should he preach otherwise, excepted not thee, who upon earth dost 
preach otherwise. For he saith, ^^If any one, either I or an angel from heav- 
en, preach any other gospel than we have preached unto you, let him be 
damned.” Thou therefore, condemned by this anathema, by the judgment of 
all onr bishops, and by our judgment, descend, leave the usurped seat of the 
apostles. Let another rise upon the throne of Saint Peter, who shall not hide 
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Violence under the cloak of religion, but shall teach the sound teaching of 
Saint Peter. I, Henry, king by God's grace, together with all our bishops^ 
say unto thee, Descend, descend, thou that shalt be damned through all 
ages.^’ 


III. ExeoiiimunicMon of ffennj IT 
(From Migne, Patiologia, Stnes II ^ tom. cxfiiii , p. 790) 

O Saint Peter, chief of apostles, incline, we ask, thy holy ears unto us, and 
hear me, thy servant, whom thou hast nm^d from childljood and whom" even 
until this day thou hast freed from the hand of the wicked, that did hate me 
and do hate me lor my loyalty to thee. Thou aH my witness and my lady 
the Mother of God and Saint Paul, thy brother, and all saints, that thy Holy 
Eoman Church diew me against my will to her guidance, and that I thought 
not of force to sit upon thy seat, but rather wished to end my life as a pilgrini 
than to seize thy place by worldly guile for the sake of earthly glory. Theane- 
fore of thy favour and not of my deeds, I believe that it has pleased and 
pleases thee that the people of Chriot particularly entrusted unto thee should 
be obedient unto me, particularly because of thy life entrusted unto me; and 
by thy favour unto me is the power given of God to bind and to loose in heav- 
en and on earth. Trusting in this belief, on behalf of the honour and protec- 
tion of thy chui’ch, on the part of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,, 
through thy power and authority, to Eling Henry, son of the emperor Henry, 
who hath rebelled against thy church with unheard-of haughtiness, do I forbid 
the rule of the entire realm of the Germans and of Italy ; and all Christian 
men do I free from the bond of such oath to him aS they have made or shall 
make; and I forbid that any serve him as king. For it befits that he who 
strives to lessen the honour of thy church should himself lose what honour he 
seemeth to have. And since as a Christian he has scorned obedience, nor has 
returned to the Lord whom he deserted, holding intercourse with those that 
were excommunicated, and spurning my commands, sent to him as thou art 
witness for his own salvation, and separating himself from the church, which 
he tried to break asunder, now I, in thy stead, bind him with the bond of 
anathema, and so bind him, out of belief in thee, that the nations may know 
and have proof that thou art Peter, and upon this rock the Son of the living 
God hath built the church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 


IV. Gregory Ylltoilie German FnnceSj lamiury 27th, 1077 
(From Migne, Paii'ologia^ Series II , tom ctchfii , pp. 465-467) 

Gregory, bishop, servant to the servants of God, to all archbishops, bishops, 
dukes, counts, and other princes of the German realm, that defend the faith of 
Christ, greeting and apostolic benediction. 

Inasmuch as for love of justice ye have taken up common cause and peril 
with us in the struggle of Christ’s warfare, we have wished to make known to 
your affection with sincere love how the king brought down to penance be- 
sought the mercy of absolution, and in what manner the whole case hsiS been 
carried on since his entry into Italy even until now. 

As had been decided between us and the envoys who were sent to us on 
your part, we came into Lombardy, about twenty days before the term at 
which one of the dukes was to meet us at Clusse, awaiting his coming until we 
could cross over to those parts. But when after the term had passed news 
came to us that at this time, because of many difficulties (as we do indeed be- 
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lieve), an escort could not be sent to meet us, and when we had not elsewhere 
succour to cross over to you, we were encompassed by no small anxiety as to 
what had better be done. In the mean tune we knew of a certainty that the 
king was drawing near, who, even before he entered Italy, sent to us envoys 
to make supphcation, offered in all matters to give just dues to God, Saint 
Peter, and ourselves, and again made promise to mend his life and to heed all 
obedience, if only he should win from us the gift of absolution and apostolic 
benediction. This we long postiioned by holding many councils, and when we 
had sharply reproved him for his error through all messengers that went be- 
tween us, at length he came with a few followers, making no show of rashness 
or hostility, to the town of Caiiossa, where we were then staying. There for 
three days, before the gate, wnth aU royal gaib laid off, indeed barefoot and 
clad in woollen rags, he stood, nor ceased imploring with much weeping the 
help and comfort of apostolic mercy, until he forced all that were there pres- 
ent and those to whom report thereof came to such pity and compassionate 
Sympathy that in his behalf all interceded with many cries and tears — all mar- 
velling at our unwonted hardness of heart, and some even crying out against 
ns that this was not the weight of apostolic severity, but a sort of cruelty of 
tyrant fierceness. Finally, by the insistence of his repentance and the great 
supplication of all there present we were overcome, and finally, having loosed 
the bond of the anathema, we took him back into the favour of fellowship and 
into the bosom of Holy Mother Church, but not before we had from him the 
assurances written below, of which moreover we received confirmation by the 
hands of the abbot of Clnny, of our daughters Mathilda and the countess Ade- 
laide, and^ of other princes, bishop and lay, as seemed to us valuable here- 
for. 

"When these things were thus brought to conclusion, in order that for the 
peace of the church and the harmony of the realm (as we have long wished) 
we iidght be able, with God^s help, to join togetherall things more fully, we 
desired at the first opportunity granted us to come unto you. For we will 
that your affection know this thing beyond doubt, that, inasmuch as the case 
of this whole matter is in such suspense as ye may see from the assurances 
named, both our coming unto yon and your agreement in our counsels seem to 
be very particularly needful. Wherefore in that faith wherein ye began and 
in love of justice do ye all strive to remain, knowing that we are not otherwise 
given over to the king save that by mere speech, as is onr wont, we have said 
that he might hope of us in all matters wherein we should be able to lend him 
aid, either with justice or with mercy, but without peril to our soul or to his. 


Oath of Senryj King of the Germans 

King Henry — by reason of murmuring and dissension, which now arch- 
bishops, bishops, dukes, counts, and other princes of the kingdom of the Ger- 
mans have against me, and by reason of others who follow them in the same 
matter of dissension — within the term that the lord Pope Gregory shall deter- 
mine, according to his judgment will do justice or according to his counsel will 
make harmony, unless an absolute impediment block either me or him, which 
stay having come to an end, I shall be ready to accomplish the same. Like- 
wise if the same Pope Gregory will to go across the mountains or to other re- 
gions of the earth, he shall be secure, in so far as I am concerned and all whom 
I shaU be able to constrain, from all hurt of life and limb, or from capture, 
both he and they that shall be in his escort or company, or they that are sent 
by him, or come to him from whatsoever region of the world, both going, tar- 
rying there, or returning thence j nor shall he have any other hindrance with 
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my consent that shall be counter to his honour. And if any do aught to him, 
I shall help him in good faith according to my ability.” 

Given at Canossa, January twenty-seventh, the fitteenth indiction. 


F. The Concordat of Worms^ September 23rd, 1122 
(Fmm Monurnenta Hi&tonm Germanica, Leges, Seetio IV,, Cotistiiutioncs, tom, i , 159-161) 

i. Privilege of the emperor. 

In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity. I, Henry, by God^s grace 
august emperor of the Eomans, for the love of God and of the Holy Eoman 
Church and of lord Pope Calixtus and for the cure of iny soul, give to God, to 
God’s holy apostles Peter and Paul, and to the Holy Catholic Church all in- 
vestiture through ring and staff, and grant that in all churches that are in my 
empire there be canonical election and free consecration. 

The possessions and regalia of Saint Peter, which, from the beginning of ^ 
this disagreement even nnto this day, whether in my father’s time or in my 
own, have been removed — ^what I have the same I restore to the Holy Eoman 
Church, and what I have not I will faithfully help that they be restored. 

The possessions also of other churches, and of princes and others, both 
clergy and lay, which have been lost in this war, by advice of princes or by 
process of justice — what I have I shall give back, and what I have not I shall 
faithfully help that they be restored. 

And I give true peace to lord Pope Calixtus, the Holy Eoman Church, and 
all who are or have been upon his side. 

And wherein the Holy Eoman Church shall ask my aid, I will faithfully 
help, and wherein it shall make to me complaint, I will work due justice. 
These things all are done with the agreement and ^vice of the princes whose 
names are written below: 

Adalbert, archbishop of Mainz. P., archbishop of Cologne. H., bishop 
of Eatisbon. O., bishop^of Bamberg. B., bishop of Spires. H., of Augs- 
burg. G., of Utrecht. 6., of Constance. E., abbot of Fulda. Henry, duke. 
Frederick, duke, S., duke. Pertolf, duke. Margrave Teipold. Margrave 
Engelbert. Godfrey, count palatine. Otto, count palatine. Berengar, 
count. 

I, Frederick of Cologne, archbishop and archchancellor, give recognisance. 

2. PHvilege of the pope. 

I, Calixtus, bishop, servant to God’s servants, to thee, loved son Henry, 
by God’s grace august emperor of the Eomans, grant : elections of bishops and 
abbots in the German realm, which appertain to the realm, shall be held in thy 
presence without simony or any violence, so that, if any disagreement arise 
between factions, with advice or judgment of the metropolitan and his fellow 
provincials, thou mayst furnish assent and assistance to the sounder party. 
He that is elected, moreover, shall receive his regalia from thee and by thy 
lance and shall do thereafter what is legally due unto thee. 

One consecrated in other regions of the empire within six months shall re- 
ceive his regalia from thee and by thy lance and shall do thereafter what is 
legally due nnto thee ; saving all things that are recognised as appertaining to 
the Eoman Church. 

Wherein thou shalt make complaint to me and ask aid, according to the 
due of my office I will give thee aid. I give thee true peace and likewise aU 
who are upon thy side or were at the time of this disagreement 
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THE TEIJCE OP GOD (1085 ad) 


[This document is commonly accepted as the decree of the syn- 
od ot Mainz or of the emperor Henry IV This has, however, been 
questioned by some late editors, who hold that its scope \\as less 
than such an oiigin would imply, and that it was diocesan rather 
than national Siimlar attempts to curb private warfaie 'weie made 
in Prance and other Euiopean countries ] 

(Prom Monuinenta Ihstonm Germanim, Leges, Bectio IV., tom. i., pp. 605-608) 

1. Inasmuch as in our days the holy church has been afflicted beyond 
measure with tribulation, suffering so much stress and danger, we have set 
ourselves to come to her aid, through God’s favour, in order that peace, which 
for pressure of our sins we could not make lasting, might be strengthened a 
little by the exemption at least of some days. 

2. In the year of the Lord’s incarnation 1085, in the eighth indiction, 
through God’s intervention, by the agreement of clergy and people alike it was 
decided by vote that from the first day of the Advent of the Lord until the 
final day of Epiphany, and from the beginning of Septuagesima even to the 
eighth day of Pentecost and through that whole day, and on every fifth, sixth, 
Sabbath day, and Sunday even until the rising of the sun on the second day of 
the week, with the addition of the fourth fast day of the four seasons, and on 
each evening of the feast day of an apostle together with the day following, 
and besides on every day canonically set apart in the past or in the future for 
fasting or for feasting, this decree of peace shall be observed. In order that 
thexie maybe the greatest security of all upon the road or tarrying at home, no 
man shall do murder and arson, robbery and assault, no one with cudgel or 
sword or any manner of weapon shall harm any, and no one no matter for 
what wrong he be at feud, from the Lord’s Advent even unto the fifth day of 
Epiphany and from Septuagesima to the eighth day of Pentecost, shall make 
bold to bear arms, shield or sword or lance or the load of any armour whatso- 
ever. 

3. Likewise on other days, that is Sundays, the fifth and sixth days of the 
week, the Sabbath, on each evemng of the feast day of an apostle together 
with the day following, and besides on every day canonically set apart in the 
past or in the future for fasting or for feasting, it is not permitted to any to 
bear aims unless they be going far, and then, moreover, with this exception, 
that none in any way do hurt therewith. 

4. If it be needful for any within the term of the set peace to go to any 
other place, where this peace is not kept, let him bear arms, so however that 
he harm not any one, unless he be assailed and is compelled to defend himself. 
Moreover, when he return again let him lay down arms. 

5. If it befall that a castle be besieged, throughout the day included within 
the peace let them stay from the assault, unless they be assaulted by the be- 
sieged and be forced to reiiel their assault. 

6. And lest this decree of peace be violated by any person without punish- 
ment, by all present there was decreed this sentence: If a freeman or noble 
shall violate it, that is, if he do murder or wound any one or in any way what- 
soever transgress, without any intervention from his wealth or from his 
friends he shall be driven out from the bounds of his neighbours, and all his 
estate his heirs shall take, and if he have a benefice, the lord to whom it per- 
tains shall receive it But if his heirs be found and proved to furnish him 
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with any aid, after he have been expelled, or with any snstenance, the estate 
shall be taken from them and be allotted to the royal dignity. Bnt if he wish 
to clear himself of the charge against him, with twelve men who are both noble 
and free, they shall swear. 

7. If a bondman kill a man, he shall be beheaded; if he wound him, his 
right hand shall be cut ojff , if in any other way, striking with fist or stone or 
club, or in whatsoever way he fail of fulfilling the law, he shall be beaten and 
his hair shall be cut. If, however, the accused wish to prove himself inno- 
cent, let him clear himself by the ordeal of cold water, in such wise, however, 
that he himself and none other in his place be put into the water. If, how- 
ever, fearing the judgment made agauist him, he flee away, he shall lie under 
perpetual excommunication, and in whatsoever place he be heard to be let a 
letter be sent thither, wherein it be announced that he is excommunicated and 
that none shall be allowed to have fellowship with him. 

8. There ought not to be cutting off of hands in the case of boys not yet 
twelve years old. If these have sinned against this peace, let them be pun- 
ished only with whipping. 

9. It breaks not the peace if any order to beat with rods or clubs a faulty 
bondman or a pupil or one subject to him in any manner soever. 

10. Another exception from this decree of peace is if the lord emperor 
publicly order a campaign to be made to attack the enemies of the realm, or 
if it please him to hold council for the judgment of the adversaries of justice. 

11. The peace is not violated if in the mean time a duke or other counts or 
bailiffs, or they that occupy the place of these, hold court and in accordance 
with the law do justice on thieves, robbers, and other criminals. 

12. For the security of all, especially them that are at feud, this peace of 

the Lord has been decreed, but not that after the completion of the term of 
truce they may dare rob and plunder through villages and homes, for the law 
and sentence decreed against them before this peace was determined shall most 
diligently be preserved, so that they be kept from injustice, inasmuch as rob- 
bers and assassins are absolutely excluded from this peace of God and from 
every truce. ♦ 

13. If any strive to oppose this holy decree, and will neither promise God 
this truce nor keep it, for him let none of the priests make bold to sing a mass 
nor pay heed to his salvation. If he be sick, let no Christian make bold to 
visit him ; and let him have no eucharist at his end, unless he repent. 

14. If any either at the present day or forever in the time of our descend- 
ants make bold to violate this truce, he is excommunicated by us without 
hope of reinstatement. 

15. We ordain that not more in the power of counts or judges or any other 
of the mighty than in that of the whole people in common does it he to visit 
the above-mentioned punishments on them that violate the holy truce. And 
let them most diligently beware lest when they punish they exercise friend- 
ship or hate or aught else counter to justice ; let them not hide the crimes of 
certain ones, but rather bring them to light. Let no man, to redeem those 
taken in crime, receive money. 

16. Merchants on the road whereon they do business, farmers giving heed 
to their farm work, ploughing, digging, reaping, and other matters of the like, 
shall have peace on every day. Women likewise and all th^t bear title in 
sacred orders shall enjoy continual peace. 

17. In churches also and church graveyards let worship and reverence be 
given to God, so that if thither there flee a robber or a thief he be not taken, 
but be hemmed in there until by force of hunger he be forced to give himself 
up. If any make bold to aid an accused man by protection, weapons, food, 
or flight, he shall be subject to like penalty with the guilty. 
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18, Moreover, by our ban we forbid that any member of a holy order 
being proved a transgressor of this holy truce be punished by lay court, but 
that he be given up to the bishop. Where laymen are beheaded, let clergy be 
degraded ; where laymen are mutilated, let clergy be suspended from office 
and by the vote of laymen be punished with frequent lasts and whippings 
until there be satisfaction. Amen. 


IV 

ESTABLISHMENT OP THE DUCHY OF AUSTEIA ai56A.B.) 

[This grant of Frederick Barbaiossa erected Austria, hitherto 
merely a margravate, into a duchy, and laid the foundation of its 
future power and strength among German states See Volume 
XIV, The Eoly Boman Employe, Chapter I ] 

Establishment of the Duchy of Austria, September 17t\ 1156 

(From Monumentcb Qermanice Biatorlea, Leges, Sectio 17 , tom i , pp 221-323) 

In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity. Frederick, through the 
gracious mercy of God, august emperor of the Eomans. 

1, Although an exchange of goods may stand unquestioned by means of 
actual bodily transfer, and such matters as are done lawfully cannot be vio- 
lently undone by any resistance, nevertheless, that there be no possibility of 
misunderstanding what has actually been done, our imperial authority must 
needs intervene. 

2. Know then the present generation and the descendants to come of all 
that are faithful to Christ and to our emj)ire, how we, through the assisting 
favour of Him by whom peace came from heaven on earth to men, in the gen- 
eral court of Eatisbon held on the nativity of Holy Mary, in the presence of 
many pious and Catholic princes, have brought to an end the strife and quar- 
rel which was long earned on between our beloved uncle, Henry, duke of 
Austria, and our dear nephew, Henry, duke of Saxony, over the duchy of 
Bavaria, in this manner, that the duke of Austria has given up to us the 
duchy of Bavaria, which we straightway granted as a benefice to the duke of 
Saxony. 

3, Moreover, the duke of Bavaria has made over to us the march of Aus- 
tria with all its rights and with all such benefices as the former margrave Leo- 
pold had from the duchy of Bavaria. 

4. Lest in doing this the honour and glory of our loved uncle seem at all 
lessened, by the counsel and judgment of the princes, on the proposal of the 
decree by Ladislaus, noble duke of Bohemia, and the approval thereof of all 
the princes, we have changed the march of Austria into a duchy, and this 
same duchy with all rights we have granted as a benefice to the aforesaid 
Henry, our uncle, and to his right noble wife Theodora, decreeing by perpet- 
ual law that they themselves and their children after them, whether male or 
female, shall have and possess the aforesaid duchy of Austria from the realm 
with hereditary right. 

6, If, however, the aforesaid duke of Austria, our uncle, and his wife die 
without children, they shall be free to leave the same duchy to whomsoever 
they will. 

6. We decree also that no person, great or small, within the realm of the 
same duchy shall make bold to exercise any justice without permission and 
consent of the duke. 
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7, The duke of Austria for his duchy shall owe none other service to the 
empire, save that he come when he is bidden to the courts which the emperor 
shall decree in Bavaria; also he shall owe no campaign service, except what 
the emperor perchance shall ordain against the kingdoms or provinces adjoin- 
ing Austria. 

8. And that this our imperial decree remain for all time sure and unbroken, 
we have bidden that this present be copied hence and sealed with the imprint 
of our seal, with the addition of the names of fitting witnesses, which are 
these: Pilgrim, patriarch of Aqmleja; Eberhard, archbishop of Salzburg; 
Otto, bishop of Freising; Conrad, bishop of Padua; Eberhard of Bamberg; 
Hartmann of Brescia; Hartwigof Eatisbon; the bishop of Trient; Lord Guel- 
'fo ; Duke Conrad, brother of the emperor ; Frederick, son of King Conrad ; 
Henry, duke of Carinthia; Margrave Engelbert of Istria; Margrave Albert of 
Staden; Margrave Diepold; Hermann, count palatine of the Ehine; Otto, 
count palatine, and his brother Frederick; Gebhard, count of Sulzbach; Eu- 
dolf, count of Swinshud ; Engelbert, count of Halle ; Gebhard, count of Bur- 
chusen ; the count of Buthene ; the count of Pilstein ; and many others. 

The seal of Lord Frederick, most invincible emperor of the Eomans. 

I, Eeinhold, chancellor, in place of Arnold of Mainz, archbishop and arch- 
chancellor gave recognisance. 

Given at Eatisbon, September 17th, the fourth indiction, the year of the 
Lord’s incarnation the one thousand one hundred fifty and sixth, in the rule 
of Lord Frederick, august emperor of the Eomans; favourably in Christ, 
Amen ; in the year of his reign the fifth, of his empire the second, 

v 

THE PEACE OP WESTPHAI/IA' (OCTOBEE 24, 1648) 

[The Peace of "Westphalia, the first of the great international 
treaties by which the states of Europe took on then modern forms, 
was of importance not only as terminating the Thirty Years’ War, 
but as readjusting the political and religious affairs of Europe and 
as containing the first recognition of the pnnciple of the Balance of 
Power The negotiations were carried on for five years, 1643-1648, 
at Munster, between the representatives of France, the Empire, 

Spam, and the German Catholic states, and at Osnahruck between 
repiesentatives of Sweden, the Empire, and the German Piotestants 
Aftei preliminary treaties had been signed at Osnahruck and Mtinster, 
the Osnabrilck diplomats went to Munster m October, and there on 
the 34th a geneial peace was signed Our text is translated from 
F W Ghillany’s JBJuropaisc?ie QKvonik (Leipsic, 1866), vol i , pp. 

148-164 1 

I. TREATY OF PEACE SIGNED AT OSKABRUCK BETWEEN THE EMPEROR 
FERDINAND III ON THE ONE SIDE, AND QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 
AND HER GERMAN ALLIES ON THE OTHER 

AH, L There shall be a Christian, universal, and perpetual peace and a 
real and sincere friendship between his imperial majesty and the House of 
Austria with all his allies and retainers and all heirs and successors on the one 
side, and between her imperial majesty and the kingdom of Sweden with all 
her allies and subjects, especially between the very Christian king (of France), 
together with the electors, princes, and estates of the realm on the other side ; 
and this peace shall be sincerely and conscientiously upheld and cherished,’^ 
etc. 

Ayt. IL General amnesty on both sides. All insults and outrages, dam- 
[? The articles not accompanied by quotation marks are given in condensed form.] 
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ages and expenses, caused during the war in word, writing, or deed, shall be 
forgotten without respect to persons. 

Art. IIL 1, In consequence of this amnesty all estates of the realm, elec- 
tors, princes, knights, citizens, and subjects shall be reinstated in their pos- 
sessions as they stood before the outbreak of the war. 

2. This reinstatement is to be understood in the sense that no one is to 
suffer any infringement of his rights. 

IV. 1. In the following paragraphs the more important of these restitu- 
tions are enumerated separately, from which it must not be concluded that the 
restitution is not to be carried out in respect to those persons who are not 
mentioned here by name. 2. Above all things, the peace congress has settled 
the question of the Palatinate as follows: 3. “First, in regard to the House of 
Bavaria ; the electoral dignity, which formerly belonged to the electors of the 
Palatinate, with all the regalia, dignities, privileges, insignia, and prerogatives 
belonging to that office, without any exception, together with the whole Up- 
per Palatinate and the grafschaft Cham, with all their appurtenances, prerog- 
atives, and rights, shall remain, in the future as hitherto, in the possession of 
the lord Maximilian, count palatine of the Rhine, duke of Bavaria, of his 
children, and of the whole house of William so long as there shall be male 
heirs of that house. 4. On the other hand, the elector of Bavaria renounces 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, the demand for the thirteen millions 
(made of the emperor for expenses of wdir), and also all claims upon Upper 
Austria, and from the moment of the proclamation of peace will hand over to 
his imperial majesty all documents which have been preserved concerning that 
demand, to be annulled and destroyed. 5. An eighth electorate shall be 
established for the house of the Rhenish Palatinate (the count palatine Karl 
Ludwig and his heirs — the line of Rudolf). 6. The said count palatine Karl 
Ludwig and his heirs shall again receive the Lower or Rhenish Palatinate with 
all its rights and with the same extent which it had before the outbreak of the 
Bohemian disturbances. 7. However, the few districts lying on the Berg- 
strasse, which the electorate of Mainz mortgaged to the Palatinate in 1463, shall 
be returned to the electorate of Mainz against a cash compensation for the 
value of the mortgage. 8. The claims laid by the bishops of Speier and 
Worms to certain estates in the Lower Palatinate shall be settled before a regu- 
lar judge. 9. “If it should happen that the (Bavarian) line of William 
should have no male hems, and that the (Bavarian) palatine line (the line of 
Rudolf) should still be in existence, not only the Upper Palatinate but also the 
electorate, which the dukes of Bavaria owned, shall revert to the surviving 
counts palatine, who in the mean time had been in possession of the co-investi- 
ture ; the eighth electorate, however, shall then wholly cease to exist. On the 
other hand, the Upper Palatinate in that case shall revert to the surviving 
count palatine in such a way that all transactions and benefits of the law, 
which rightfully belong to the heirs to the allodial estates of the elector of Ba- 
varia, shall be reserved to them.^^ 10. All family compacts between the elec- 
toral house of Heidelberg and Keuburg shall remain intact so far as they do 
not conflict with the provisions of the present peace. 11. The rights of the 
Palatinate over the Julian fief shall likewise be preserved intact. 12. The 
emperor will pay to the brothers of the count palatine Karl Ludwig, in order 
to lighten his appanage, 400,000 reichsthalers within four years, at the rate of 
100, 000 thalers annually. 13. The amnesty is expressly extended over all offi- 
cers and retainers of the house of the palatinate. 14. “On the other hand, 
the lord Karl Ludwig, with his brothers and the remaining electors and princes 
of the realm, shall swear faith and obedience to the emperor, and, in addition, 
both he and his brother shall renounce all claims to the Upper Palatinate, for 
himself and his heirs, as long as there shall be legitimate male heirs of the line 
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of WilliaiQ.^’ 15. The emperor promises to pay to the widowed mother of the 
count palatine Karl Ludwig 20,000 reichsthalers, once for all, and 10,000 
reichsthalers to every one of his sisters upon her marriage. 16. The counts 
of Leiningen and Dachsburg shall not be disturbed by the count palatine Karl 
Ludwig in their prerogatives. 17. The free nobility (Reichsritterschaft) in 
Franconia, Swabia, and on the Rhine shall remain undisturbed in its immedi- 
ate state. 18, The barons {Freiherren) of Waldenburg, Reigersberg, Brdmse 
von Rudesheim, Metternich, and the elector of Bavaria shall retain their fiefs 
in the Lower Palatinate. 19. ^^The adherents to the Augsburg confession in 
the Lower Palatinate, who were in possession of the churches, and among them 
especially the citizens and inhabitants of Oppenheim, shall preserve the status 
of the church as it was in the year 1624, and they, as well as the others who 
shall demand it, shall be allowed free exercise of the Augsburg confession, 
both publicly in the churches at set times and privately in their own houses or 
m those of others, their own or neighbouring servants of the divine word offi- 
ciating.^^ 20. The count palatine Ludwig Philip, duke of Simmern, shall re- 
ceive again all the lands and rights which he owned before the outbreak of the 
war. 21. The count palatine Friederieh of Zweibrucken shall receive again 
the cloister Hornbach and the fourth part of the toll at Vilzbach. 22. The 
count palatine Leopold Ludwig of Veldenz shall receive again the grafschaft 
Veldenz with the same ecclesiastical and secular status which it had in 1624. 
23. The stronghold of Wilzburg shall be given back to the markgraf of Bran- 
denburg, Kulmbach-Ausbach, and his dispute with the bishop of Wurzburg 
over the city of Kitzingen shall be settled by a summary legal process. 24. 
The house of Wurtemberg shall be reinstated in all the ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar estates and privileges which it anywhere owned before the outbreak of the 
war. 25. Also the princes of Wurtemberg of the Mompelgard line shall be 
reinstated in their possession in Alsace and elsewhere, especiallv in the two 
Burgundian fiefs of Elerval and Passavant. 26. The markgraf Pnedench of 
Baden and Hochberg shall be reinstated in his territory and in his rights, as 
they were before the outbreak of the war. 27. The princess of Baden shall 
receive again the baronial estate of Hohen-Geroldsech, so far as she shall have 
proved , her claims thereto by authentic documents. 28. The duke of Croy 
shall receive an amnesty ; he shall continue to possess his part of the estate 
(herrschaft) of Vinstingen, with the reservation, however, of the rights of the 
German Empire to that estate. 29. The dispute between Nassau-Siegen and 
Nassau-Siegen shall be settled by a legal commission. 30. The counts of Nas- 
sau-Saarbriicken shall be reinstated in their ecclesiastical and secular estates, 
31. Likewise the house of Hanau. 32. Likewise the count of Sohns. 33. 
Likewise the house of Hohen-Sohns. 34. The counts of Isenburg shall enjoy 
an amnesty. 35. The Eheingrafs shall be reinstated in their districts, Tro- 
neckand Wildenburg. 36. The widow of Count Ernest of Sayn shall be rein- 
stated in the possession of the district Hachenburg and of the village Bendorf. 
37. The grafschaft Falkenstein shall be restored to the person to whom it le- 
gally belongs. 38. The house of Waldeck shall be reinstated in all the pre- 
rogatives over the estate Didinghausen, etc. 39. Count Joachim Ernst of Ot- 
tingen shall receive again all the ecclesiastical and secular estates which his 
father owned before the outbreak of disturbances. 40. Likewise the house of 
Hohenlohe. 41. Likewise the count Ludwig of Lowenstein and Wertheim. 
42. Also the Catholic line of Lowenstein-Wertheim, 43. Also the counts of 
Erbach. 44. Also the counts of Brandenstein. 45. The baron of Khevenhul- 
ler, the heirs of the chancellor Loffler, the heirs of Konrad of Rhelingen shall 
receive back their confiscated estates. 46. The contracts, exchanges, and 
promissory notes, which were extorted by unlawful means, and concerning 
which Speier, Weissenburg on the Rhine, Landau, EeutUngen, Heilbronn, and 
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others complain particularly, also those indictments which have been bought 
and ceded to another, shall be destroyed in such fashion that it shall be abso- 
lutely impossible to bring a legal suit with such a title. 47, Against debtors 
who can prove that they were forced by one of the belligerent parties to pay 
their debt, no process shall be instituted by the injured, although they may 
be the real creditors. 48. The suits which have already arisen from this 
cause shall be terminated within two years. 49. The legal judgments which 
were delivered on secular matters during the wars may be subjected to revi- 
sion at the instance of one of the parties, within the first half jeBx after the 
conclusion of peace. 50. Ko one shall suffer loss by not having renewed his 
tenure since the year 1618 or for not having performed his obligations there- 
for. The time in which the investiture is to be renewed shall begin from the 
conclusion of peace. 51. All civil and military persons, from the highest to 
the lowest, their children and heirs, without exception, shall, in respect to 
their persons and property, be reinstated by both sides in the same condition 
of life and reputation, of honour, of conscience, of liberty, rights, and pre- 
rogatives, which they actually held before the disturbances or which they 
might rightfully have held. I7o lawsuit shall be brought against them nor 
shall any punishment be inflicted upon them. 52. The amnesty extends also 
to the Austrian subjects. 53. On the other hand, the emperor insists that the 
confiscated estates on his hereditary lauds shall not be given back to their old 
owners, but shall remain in the possession of the present owners, if the confis- 
cation took place before the appearance of the Swedes. 54. Those estates 
which were confiscated on account of their owners’ going over to the Swedes 
or French shall be returned to their former possessors, without reimbursement 
for their use or for any injury that may have been done them. 55, In private 
summons the Protestants in Austria shall receive the same justice as Catholics. 
66. No compensation will be made for buildings, furniture, and other objects 
injured by the war. 57. No war shall be begun on account of the Julian suc- 
cession ; the same shall be settled by compromise or by legal suit. 

Art V. The following has been decided in regard to the religious dijB&cul- 
ties: 1. The Treaty of Passau (1652) and the Augsburg religious treaty of 
peace shall remain holy and inviolable. The present treaty of peace shall be 
decisive in the disputed points of those contracts. In all else a complete mu- 
tual equality shall exist between the electors, princes, and estates of both con- 
fessions ; what IS right for one side shall be right for the other. All acts of 
violence between both sides shall cease and are forbidden. [Then follow 58 
provisions concerning rights and lands of religious orders, provisions insuring 
absolute freedom of religious exercise and belief, etc.] 

Art YL The city of B41e and the remaining cantons of Switzerland shall 
remain in the possession of their complete freedom and separation from the 
German Empire, and hence they shall in no way be subject to the tribunals of 
the empire. 

Afi. VIL ^^It has been unanimously decided by his imperial majesty and[ 
all estates of the empire that all the rights and benefits, together with all the 
other imperial decisions, which the religious peace, thisgftublic treaty, and — 
within the latter — the settlement of religious disputes, ;^mised to the other 
Catholic and evangelical estates, shall also hold good for those who are called 
reformed. . . . But because the religious disputes which prevail among the 
Protestants have not yet been settled, but are reserved for a future agreement, 
and hence the Protestants form two parties ; they have both agreed in regard 
to the right of reforming that, if a prince or other lord or church patron after- 
ward goes over to the rehgion of the other side, or else, either through the 
rights of inheritance or according to the terms of this treaty, he acquires or 
regains possession of a princedom or of a rulership in which at present the 
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religious exercises of the other party are observed, such princes may indeed 
have court preachers of their own confession in their residences without objec- 
tion and without injury to their subjects, but they shall not be permitted to 
change the public form of religious worship or the church laws and regula- 
tions which have hitherto been in effect; neither shall they deprive the fol- 
lowers of the other sect of the churches, schools, and hospitals, or of the income, 
benefices, and tithes belonging to them, to use them for followers of their own 
sect; nor shall they, by urging the rights of supremacy of a bishopric, of a 
patron, or otherwise, impose on their subjects clergy of another confession, nor 
in any other direct or indirect way put a hindrance or a disadvantage in the 
way of the religion of the other, etc. 2. Single communities, which of their 
own free will and at their own expense desire to adopt the religion of their 
new overlord, may do so ; on the other hand, the consistories and the profes- 
sors in the universities shall be confessors of the generally accepted form of 
religion. Besides the Catholic, Lutheran, and reformed religion, no other 
form shall be adopted or tolerated in the Eoman Empire. 

Art. VIIL 1. All estates of the realm shall be confirmed in their rights. 
2. They shall have the right of voting in all deliberations concerning the 
affairs of the empire. 3. Concerning the Eeichstag and the articles of the next 
Eeichstag. 4. The free imperial cities, like the other estates of the realm, 
have a deciding vote (votim decisivum) in the general as well as in the special 
assemblies of the empire. 5. Concerning war debts. 

Art IX. 1. The tolls and duties imposed during the war shall be removed, 
and the former freedom of commerce shall be re-established. 2. The taxes 
justified by long years’ custom shall continue. 

Art X. The Sxoedish Bidenmity. 1. The emperor Ferdinand gives over to 
Queen Christina of Sweden and to her heirs the dominions hereinafter named 
with all their rights, as a continual and direct imperial fee. 2. The whole of 
that part of Pomerania, usually called Hither Pomerania, with the island 
Eiigeii. Of Further Pomerania the cities Stettin, Garz, Damm, Golnow, and 
the fresh-water lake connected with the Baltic. 3. The kings of Sweden from 
this day forth for all times shall own these districts as a hereditary fief. 4. 
The rights, likewise, which the dukes of Hither Pomerania have had over the 
bishopric of Kammin shall be given over to Sweden, who can transfer them to 
the crown after the death of the present prebendaries. On the other hand, 
the rights of the dukes of Further Pomerania over Kammin shall fall to the 
elector of Brandenburg. 5. The elector of Brandenburg renounces any claims 
to the territories assigned to the crown of Sweden in the above paragraphs. 6. 
Moreover, Sweden receives the city of Wismar with harbour and fortification. 
7. Moreover, the bishopric Biemen and the bishopric Yerden, with the city 
and the district (Amt) of Wilshausen. 8. The city of Bremen and its terri- 
tory shall remain in possession of its present freedom with all ecclesiastical 
and secular rights. 9. On account of these German possessions the Swedish 
kings shall be counted among the direct German estates of the realm under the 
title, ^^Duke of Bremen, Yerden, and Pomerania, Prince of Eugen, and Lord 
of Wismar.” 10. The vote which the crown of Sweden is to have in the up- 
per Saxon Eeichstags. 11. The same in the assemblies of imperial delega- 
tions. 12. In respect to tftese German fiefs the emperor grants the crown of 
Swej^en the privilege de non appellando. 13. Also the right to erect a univer- 
sity. 14. The emperor absolves the inhabitants of these countries from their 
obligations to their earlier overlords and summons them to become subject to 
Sweden. 15. The crown of Sweden, on the other hand, in return for these 
German provinces, recognises the emperor as suzerain and takes the oath of 
allegiance like the other vassals of the empire. 16. The city Stralsund and 
ihe Hanseatic cities are confirmed in their rights and liberties. 
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^ Art. XL The Bmndeifihurg Indemnify. 1, The elector Frederick William 
of Brandenburg shall receive the bishopric of Halberstadt in return for his re- 
nunciation of Hither Pomerania and Rugen. 2. He shall also receive the 
grafschaft of Hohenstein belonging to that bishopric. 3. The elector shall 
leave the count of Tettenbach in possession of the grafschaft Eheinstein. 4, 
The elector receives, further, the bishopric Minden, 5. Also the bishopric 
Kammin in so far as the rights of the dukes of Further Pomerania extend 
over that bishopric. 6. Furthermore, the reversion of the archbishopric Mag- 
deburg after the death of the present administrator, Puke August of Saxony. 
7. The chapter of the archbishopric Magdeburg shall do homage to the elector 
immediately after the conclusion of peace. 8. The rights and privileges of the 
city of Magdeburg shall remain inviolate. 9. The four Magdeburg districts, 
Querfurt, Juterbog, Pamm, and Eork, shall be made over to the elector of 
Saxony. 10. The debts of the present administrator of Magdeburg, Puke 
August of Saxony, may not be covered by the income of the archbishopric 
after the vacancy of the archbishopric. 11. In the provinces ceded to Bran- 
denburg the rights of the estates and of the subjects shall be preserved in re 
gard to the religious confession hitherto practised. 12. The queen of Sweden 
shall return Farther Pomerania and Kolberg to the elector of Brandenburg, 
13. Likewise all places in the Mark of Brandenburg which are occupied by 
the Swedes. 14. Furthermore, all the commanderies and lands belonging to 
the Knights of Malta which do not lie in the lands ceded to Sweden. 

Art XII. Mecklenburg Compensation. 1. The duke Adolf Friederich of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin receives the bishopric Schwerin with Eatzeburg in 
compensation for the city of Wismar ceded to Sweden. 2. The right to the 
income of two prebends at the Cathedral of Strasburg shall remain in posses- 
sion of the house of Mecklenburg. 3. The house of Mecklenburg shall also 
receive the two commanderies of the Knights of Malta, Mirow and Kumerow, 
which lie in its territory. 4. It shall also be confirmed in the possession of 
the Elbe tolls, and in the imperial contributions which are to be levied to in- 
demnify the Swedish army it shall be allowed to consider the sum of 200,000 
thalers as if it had been already paid. 

A7i. XIII. 1. The ducal house ofBraunschweig-Luneburg receives the right 
of succession in the bishopric Osnabriick alternately with the Catholics. 2. 
The Swedish count Wasaburg, who renounces the rights acquired by him dur- 
ing the present war over the bishopric Osnabruck, in return for this renunci- 
ation shall receive 80,000 thalers from the revenues of the bishopric. 3. In 
return he shall give back the bishopnc of Osnabruck to the present bishop, 
the prince Franz Wilhelm. 4. The religious conditions in the bishopric Os- 
nabruck shall be restored to their status on January 1st, 1624, 5. After the 

death of the present bishop, Puke Ernst- August of Braunschweig-Luueburg 
shall succeed as bishop. 6. The further occupation of the episcopal seat in 
Osnabruck shall take place in such a way that an evangelical bishop from the 
ducal house of Braunschweig-Luneburg shall always be succeeded again by a 
Catholic bishop, chosen by the chapter of the cathedral. 7. Thereby the relig- 
ious position of both confessions in respect to congregations and clergy shall b^e 
preserved intact in the bishopric. 8. Puring the time which a Protestant oc- 
cupies the episcopal seat in Osnabruck, the archbishop of Cologne has the su- 
pervision over the Catholic clergy and the Catholic church of that place. 9. 
The cloister Walkenried with the estate Schawen is given to the dukes of 
Braunschweig as a perpetual fief, 10. The cloister Groningen is also restored 
to them. 11. The debt of the duke Friederich Ulrich of Braunschweig-Lune- 
burg to the king of Penmark, which the latter made over to the emperor in 
the Peace of Lubeck, but which the emperor presented to General Tilly, is 
cancelled. 12. Likewise the debt of 20,000 guldens of the dukes of Braun- 
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sehweig-Luneburg to the chapter of Eatzeburg. 13. The two younger sons of 
the duke August of Braunschweig-Luneburg shall be invested with two pre- 
bends in the bishopric of Strasburg at the next vacancy. 14. In return, how- 
ever, the dukes of Braunschyj;6ig-Luneburg shall renounce their coadjutories in 
the archbishoprics Magdeburg, Bremen, Halberstadt, and Eatzeburg. 

Art XIT. 1. The markgraf Christian Wilhelm of Brandenburg shall re- 
ceive the Magdeburg districts (Amter) Zuina and Lohburg in place of the 
12,000 reichsthalers which he was to receive from the archbishopric Magde- 
burg. 2. Since, however, these districts as well as the whole bishopric have 
been very much devastated by the war, 3,000 reichsthalers shall be paid the 
markgrafs out of an assessment to be raised in the archbishopric. 3. After 
the death of the markgraf the two districts shall remain in the possession oi 
his heirs for five years, after which time they shall revert to the owner of the 
archbishopric. 

Art. XT. The Sesse-Cassel Question. 1. The landgraf house of Hesse-Cas- 
sel shall be completely reinstated in its possessions and rights as they w^ere bex 
fore the war. 2. It shall receive the abbotship of Hirschfeld. 3, Also the 
districts of Sehaumberg, Biickeburg, Sachsenhagen, and Stadthagen, which 
hitherto have belonged to the bishopric Mmden. 4. It shall be paid 600,000 
reichsthalers by the archbishopric Mainz and Cologne, by the bishopric Mun- 
ster and Paderborn, and by the abbotship Piilda, in return for its surrender of 
the captured places. 6. As secur^ily for the payment of this sum the Hessians 
receive the strongholds ^Tuess, Kosfeld, and Heuhaus. 6. The Hessian garri- 
sons of these places must be supported at the expense of the said archbishop- 
rics and bishoprics. 7. When half of the sum has been paid, ISTuess ^all be 
given back. 8. After the payment of the whole sum with interest, the two 
other places shall also be evacuated by the Hessians. 9. The revenues which 
are to be used to cover the sum will be designated later. 10. Hesse-Cassel 
immediately after the conclusion of peace shall surrender all other foreign 
places occupied by it. 11. Upon leaving those places it shall take nothing 
which it did not bring into them. 12. All estates on this side and beyond the 
Ehine which have paid taxes to Hesse since March 1st, 1648, shall contribute 
towards the compensation to Hesse, mentioned above, for the evacuation of 
the fortified places. 13. The treaty between the houses of Hesse-Cassel and 
Hesse-Darmstadt of April 14th, 1648, in regard to the succession in Marburg* 
is sanctioned. 14. Also the treaty between the landgraf Wilhelm of Hesse 
and the count Christian of Waldeck, of April 11th, 1636, in regard to Wal- 
deck, 16. The right of primogeniture in Hesse-Cassel and in Hesse-Darm- 
stadt shall be preserved inviolate. 

Art. XTL Concerning the execution of the treaty [20 paragraphs] . 

Art. XTH. Concerning the ratification of the treaty [12 paragraphs]. 


II. MUIfSTEB TREATY CE PEACE 

Between The TJfnperor Ferdinand III On The One Bide And The French King 

Louis XIV On The Other 

Introduction. The emperor Ferdinand HI and the king Louis XIY con- 
clude peace through the mediation of the Eepublic of Venice. 

1. This Christian, universal, and perpetual peace between the two crowns 
and their allies shall be sincerely and earnestly enforced and preserved. 2. 
On both sides the hostilities and injuries which have been committed shall be 
forgotten. 3. Ko part shall support the enemies of the other nor grant them 
reception and passage way. 4. The dispute concerning Lorraine shall be set- 
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tied by friendly n^otiation. 6. The German Imperial Estates shall be rein- 
stated in their previous ecclesiastical and secular position. 6. Those persons 
who Ibink they have any cause for complaint concerning their reinstatement 
in their possessions may bring the same before a regular judge, after the resti- 
tution has taken place. 7. The most important of the restitutions are here 
enumerated, but it must not be concluded that the restitution does not affect 
the others which are not mentioned here. 8. The Imperial Attachment of the 
estates of the elector of Treves is repealed. 9. The Emperor withdraws his 
garrison from the stronghold of Ehrenbreitenstein and Hammerstein and gives 
over both places to the elector of Treves. 10. The question of the palatinate 
is settled as follows: 11. The electoral right of the palatine and the upper 
palatinate remain in the possession of the House of Bavaria. 

(The following paragraphs of this article, to 68 inclusive, are practically 
covered by the Osnabruck Treaty.) 

Cession to Frmee. 69. In order still further to strengthen the peace be- 
tween the Emperor and the French King, the following points have been 
established with the consent of the German Estates of the Jtopire. 70. The 
princely power and the seigniorial (landesherrlich) rights over the bishoprics 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, in the same way as they have hitherto belonged 
to the Eoman Empire, shall in the future belong to the Crown of France and 
^all be joined to it irrevocably and for all times. 71. The Duke Francis of 
Lorraine, after he has taken the oath of allegiance to the Ehng of France, 
slMl be reinstated in the bishopric of Verdun. 72. Emperor and Empire 
give to the King of France and to his successors seigniorial {landesherrkch) 
and suzerain (oberhoheits') rights over Pignerol. 73. “Thirdly, the Emperor 
renounces for himself, for the whole house of Austria, and for the empire, all 
title, property, domimon, possession, and jurisdiction which hitherto belonged 
to him, to the empire and to the house of Austria— the title to the City of 
Breisach, to the landgrafschaft of Upper and Lower Alsace, to Sundgau, to 
the governorship of the ten imperial cities situated in Alsace, viz., Hagenau, 
Kolmar, Schlettstadt, Weissenburg, Landau, Ober-Ehnheim, Eosheim, Mun- 
ster-im-Thal St. Gr^ory, Kaisersberg, Turkheim, and to all the villages and 
other titles which belong to the aforesaid districts, and cedes all of these to 
the Crown of France; so that the said city of Breisach, with the hamlets 
Hochstadt, Eiedemnsmg, Harten, and Acharren, which belong to the town- 
ship of Breisach, together with the .whole district and jurisdiction, shn.n con- 
tinue under the crown of France as it was of old, with the exception, however, 
of the privileges and liberties of this city which it had already attained and 
received from the house of Austria.” 74. “The said landgrafschaft of Upper 
and Lower Alsace and Sundgau, likewise the governorship over the said ten 
cities and the places appertaining to them, together with all vassals, freehold- 
ers, dependents, people, soldiers, cities, towns, h. mlets, castles, forests, gold, 
silver, and other kinds of mines, rivers, brooks, meadows, and all rights, pre- 
rogatives, and appurtenances, without any reservation, with full jurisdiction, 
suzerainty, and seigniorial rights, from now and for everlasting times shall be- 
long to the very Christian king and crown of France, and shall be annexed to 
said crown without opposition from the side of the Emperor, the empire, the 
house of Austria, or from any other source, so that no emperor or prince from 
the Austrian house shall be able or permitted to lay claim to or exercise any 
rights or authority in the aforesaid districts situated on this and on the other 
side of the Ehine.” 75. The crown of France shall be bound (sit tamen rex 
oFtiffutus') to maintaip the Catholic religion in the ceded districts, as the Aus- 
trian princes were in the habit of doing. 76. The king of France shg.n have 
the nght to keep a French Garrison at his own expense in the stronghold of 
Fhilippsburg (on the right bank of the Ehine three hours from Speier). “The 
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king shall also have free passageway through the empire by land and water, 
to bring in soldiers, provisions, and anything else m as great a quantity and as 
frequently as is necessary. 77. The right of possession, however, of the 
stronghold of Philippsburg shall remain to the Bishop of Speier. 78. The 
house of Austria (including Spam) confirms also in a separate document the 
cession of the said provinces to the crown of France, releases the subjects 
from their oath, and summons them to take the oath of allegiance to the king 
of France. 79. All imperial laws which confiict with this cession shall be re- 
pealed. 80. In addition, the next Eeichstag shall also give its ratification to 
the cession. 81. In Alsace the fortresses &nfeld, Eheinau, Alsace-Zabern, 
the castle Hohenbar and lyTeuburg on the Ehine shall be dismantled. 82. The 
City of Zabern shall preserve a strict neutrality and shall allow French troops 
a free passageway at all times. On this side of the Ehine bank no fortifica- 
tions shall be erected from B41e to Philippsburg. 83. The Archduke Ferdi- 
nand Karl of Innsbruck assumes the third part of the debts of the City of En- 
sisheim. 84. The estates alone pay the other debts, made by the estates alone 
in Alsace, or under agreement with the Austrian princes at the provincial 
landstag. 85. The king of France gives back to the Austrian house, and more 
particularly to Archduke Ferdinand Karl, the first-born son of the deceased 
Archduke Leopold, the four forest cities of Eheinfelden, Sackingen, Laufen- 
burg, and Waldshut, together with all lands, the Grafschaft Hauenstein, the 
Schwarzwald [Black Forest], all Upper and Lower Breisgau, with the cities 
of Keuburg, Freiburg, Endingen, Kenzingen, Waldburg, Vilhngen, Braunlin- 
gen, which have belonged to the house of Austria from olden times, all Orte- 
nau with the imperial cities Offenbach, Gengenbach, and Zell-am-Hammers- 
bach. Commerce and navigation shall be free between the inhabitants on both 
sides of the Ehine. 86. The confiscated estates shall be returned to all vassals 
and dependents on this and on the other side of the Ehine. 87. ^^The very 
Christian king shall leave not only the bidiops of Strasburg and B41e together 
with the city of Strasburg, but also all the other estates in Upper and Lower 
Alsace which are immediately subordinate to the Eoman Empire, viz., the 
abbots of Murbaoh and Ludern, the abbess of Andlau, the cloister of the Ben- 
edictine order in the St. Gregory valley, the counts palatine at Lutzelstein, the 
counts and barons (freilierren) of Hanau, Fleckenstem, Oberstem, and the 
nobility {Eitterschaft) of all Lower Alsace, likewise the above-mentioned ten 
imperial cities which belong in the district of Hanau — he shall leave these in 
the liberty and in the position of immediate subordination to the Eoman Em- 
pire which they have always enjoyed ; so that in the future he shall be able to 
lay no claim to royal dominion over them, but shall be content with those 
rights which the house of Austria had and which by this treaty of peace are 
made over to the crown of France. Nevertheless, the present declaration shall 
deprive the highest sovereign right of nothing which was conceded to it 
above.” 88. The king of France shall pay the archduke Ferdinand Karl 
3,000,000 livres as compensation for the ceded territories. 89. He shall also 
assume two-thirds of the debts of Ensisheim. 90. The documents concerning 
the territories which are given back to the archduke Ferdinand Karl shall be 
handed over to him without delay. 91. Of those documents which concern 
the territories as a whole, authentic copies shall be furnished the Archduke as 
often as may be requested. 92. The Treaty of Cherasco, of April 6th, 1631, 
settling the dispute between the dukes of Mantua and of Savoy over Montfer- 
rat, shall be maintained, 93. The same shall not be opposed from any side. 
94. On account of the cession to France of Pignerol, concerning which the 
French king compromised with the duke of Savoy, France, in order to avoid 
further dispute, shall pay the duke of Mantua 494,000 gold guldens. 95. The 
emperor shall invest the duke of Savoy with MontferraC 96, The duke of 
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Savoy shall remam in possession of the fiefs Bocheveran, Olmi, and Casoia. 
97* The emperor shall reinstate the oounts of Cacheran m the fiefs Eocha and 
Araz;zio. 98. All hostilities shall cease after the signing and sealing of the 
peace. 99. Authorized commissioners from both sides shall come to an agree- 
ment concerning the evacuation of places and the withdrawal of soldiers. 100. 
The emperor shall publish edicts throughout the whole empire that the provi- 
sions of the peace may be immediately carried out by all concerned. 101. 
Wherever it is necessary the emperor shall appoint special commissioners for 
this purpose. 102. The provisions of the peace shall be punctually obeyed. 
103. 1^0 prince, district magistrate, or military commander shall oppose its 
execution. 104. The prisoners of war shall be set at liberty. 105. All foreign 
garrisons shall leave the places which are to be given back* 106. The places 
captured durmg the war shall be given back to the rightful owners. 107. 
Their restitution shall be faithfully observed by both sides. 108. The archives 
and the artillery found in a place at the time of capture shall likewise be 
given back. 109. The places hitherto occupied shall from now on remain free 
of garrisons. 110. The imperial estates shall reduce the number of troops to 
a peace footing. 111. The ambassadors promise the ratification of the peace 
on the part of their constituents within eight weeks. 112. The peace shall be 
a universally binding law of the realm. 113. 17o objections shall be made to 
it. 114. Whoever acts against the peace in counsel or deed, whether he be of 
clerical or secular station, shall incur the penalty of breaking the peace of the 
land. 115- All participants in the peace pledge themselves to a joint execu- 
tion of the same against insubordination. 116. This shall be done by force of 
arms in case of need. 117. First, the magistrates of single districts shall pro- 
ceed against insubordinates in their district. 118. Whoever wishes to march 
soldiers across the territory of another may do so only at his own costs, with- 
out annoying the dependents of the other state. 119. Included in this peace 
are the Eepublic of Venice as mediator and the dukes of Savoy and Modena. 
120. Signatures of the ambassadors* Done at Munster in Westphalia, October 
24th, 1648* 

VI 

THE PEUSSIAir EDICT OF EMAHOIPATION (ISOVad) 

[We give the text of the edict as it appears in Seeley’s Life and 
Times of Stem, Sections III and V, being purely technical, are 
given only hy headings ] 

Edict concerning the facilitation of possession and the free use of landed prop- 
erty, as well as the personal relations of the inhabitants of the country. 

. We, Frederick William, by the grace of God king of Prussia, etc., etc. 

Make known hereby and give to understand. Smce the beginning of the 
peace we have been before all things occupied with the care for the depressed 
condition of our faithful subjects and the speediest restoration and greatest 
improvement of it. We have herein considered that in the universal need it 
ppsses the means at our command to furnish help to each individual, and yet 
we could not attain the object; and it accords equally with the imperative de- 
mands of justice and with the principles of a proper national econorpy to re- 
move all the hindrances which hitherto prevented the individual from attain- 
ing the prosperity which, according to the measure of his powers, he was 
capable of reaching; further, we have considered that the existing restrictions, 
partly on the possession and enjoyment of landed property, partly on the per- 
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sonal condition of tlie agricultural labourer, specially tliwart our benevolent 
purpose and disable a great force which might be applied to the restoration Of 
cultivation — the former by their prejudici^ mfluence on the value of landed 
property and the credit of the proprietor, the latter by diminishing the value 
of labour. We purpose, therefore, to reduce both within the limits required 
by the common well-being, and accordingly ordain as follows: 

Section I. Freedom of Exchange in Land. — Every inhabitant of our states 
IS competent, without any limitation on the part of the state, to possess either 
as property or pledge landed estates of every kind : the nobleman therefore to 
possess not only noble*but also non-noble, citizen, and peasant lands of every 
kind, and the citizen and peasant to possess not only citizen, peasant, and other 
non-noble, but also noble pieces of land, without either the one or the other 
needing any special permission for any acquisition of land whatever, although, 
henceforward as before, each change of possession must be announced to the 
authorities. 

Section II. Free Choice of Occupation. — ^Every noble is henceforth per- 
mitted without any derogation from his position to exercise citizen \ occupa- 
tions ; and every citizen or peasant is allowed to pass from the pea^nt into 
the citizen class, or from the citizen into the peasant class. 

Section III. How Far a Legal Eight of Pre-emption and a First Olaun 
still Exist. 

Section IY. Division of Lands. — Owners of estates and lands of all kinds, 
in themselves alienable either in town or country, are allowed after due notice 
given to the provincial authority, with reservation of the rights of direct cred- 
itors and of those who have the right of pre-emption (Section HI), to separate 
the principal estate and its parts, and in general to alienate piecemeal. In the 
same way co-proprietors may divide among them property owned in common. 

Section Y. Granting of Estates under Leases for a Long Term. 

Section YI. Extinction and Consolidation of Peasant Holdings. — When 
a landed proprietor believes himself unable to restore or keep up the several 
peasant holdings existing on an estate which are not held by a hereditary ten- 
ure, whether of a long lease or of copyhold, he is required to give information 
to the government of the province, with the sanction of which the consolida- 
tion, either of several holdings into a single peasant estate or with demesne 
land, may be allowed as soon as hereditary serfdom shall have ceased to exist 
on the estate. The provincial authorities will be provided with a special in- 
struction to meet these cases. 

Section YII. If, on the other hand, the peasant tenures are hereditary, 
whether of long lease or of copyhold, the consolidation or other alteration of 
the condition of the lands in question is not admissible until the right of the 
actual possessor is extinguished, whether by the purchase of it by the lord or 
iu some other legal way. In this case the regulations of Section YI also 
apply. 

Section YIII. Indebtedness of Feudal and Entailed Estates in Conse- 
quence of the Kavages of War. — ^Every possessor of feudal or entailed prop- 
erty IS empowered to raise the sums required to replace the losses caused by 
war by mortgaging the substance of the estates themselves as well as the reve- 
nues of them, provided the application of the money is attested by the admin- 
istrator (Landrath) of the circle or the direction of the department. At the 
end of three years from the contracting of the debt, the possessor and his suc- 
cessor are bound to pay at least the fifteenth part of the capital itself. 

Section IX. Extinction of Feudal Eelations, Family Settlements, and En- 
tails, by Family Eesolution.— Every feudal connection not subject to a chief 
proprietor, every family settlement and entail may be altered at pleasure or 
^ entirely abolished by a family resolution, as is already enacted with reference 
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to the East Prussian fiefs (except those of Ermeland) in the East Prussian 
Provincial Law, Appendix 36. 

Section X. Abolition of Villainage. — From the date of this ordinance no 
new relation of villainage, whether by birth, or marriage, or acquisition of a 
villain holding, or by contract, can come into existence. 

Section XI. With the publication of the present ordinance the existing 
condition of villainage of those villains with their wives and children who 
possess their peasant-holdings by hereditary tenures of whatever kind ceases 
entirely both with its rights and duties. 

. Section XII. Prom Martinmas, 1810, ceases all villainage in our entire 
states. From Martinmas, 1810, there shall be only free persons, as this is 
already the case upon the domains in all our provinces, free persons, however, 
still subject, as a matter of course, to all the obligations which bind them as 
free persons by virtue of the possession of an estate or by virtue of a special 
contract. 

To this declaration of our royal will every man whom it may concern, and 
in particular our proviueial and other governments, are exactly and loyally to 
conform themselves, and the present ordinance is to be made universally 
known. 

Authentically, under our royal signature. Given at Memel, October 9th, 
1807. 

Friedeich Wilhelm, 

Schrotter^ Stein, SchroUer IZ 

VIL 

THE TEE ATT OF VEEaSFTA (1815 A.D.) 

[Late in September, 1814, representatives of all the principal 
states of Europe and of many of little importance, assembled in 
Congress at Vienna to leadjust their claims and settle then mutual 
relations. The Congress was the most august, the most complete, 
and in its action the most important assemblage of repiesentatives 
of independent powers that ever took place The empeiors of Aus- 
tria and of Russia, the kings of Prussia, Denmaik, and othei minor 
states, were present in peison The delegates themselves included 
some of the foremost diplomats in the woild’s histoiy — Talleyrand, 

Metternich, Castlereagh, Yon Humboldt, Hardenbeig, and Nessel- 
rode. The sessions, which lasted till June, 1815, were maiked by 
long and acrimonious debates, and several times the Congress seemed 
on the point of breaking up. The landing of Napoleon in March, 

1815, caused the delegates to bury their animosities, stop their wran- 
gling, and hurry their work to a conclusion A large number of 
preliminary treaties were signed, all being at last embodied in the 
final act, signed by the powers on June 9th, only nine days before 
Waterloo, Few of the participants were satisfied with the results 
achieved, as few received all they contended for But Harden- 
berg^s bitter characterisation of the gathering as an “auction of na- 
tions and an orgy of kings” was scaicel}’’ justified by the results, 
for it firmly re-estabbshed the principle of the balance of power, 
and gave to Europe forty years of international peace. The text 
here presented, which is from E Herstlet’s Map ofMxrope by Treaty 
(London, 1875), vol i., pp 216-374, includes all the more impoitant 
articles.] 

GENERAL TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRIA, FRANCE, PORTU- 
GAL, PRUSSIA, RUSSIA, SPAIN, AND SWEDEN (SIGNED AT VIENNA, 
JUNE 9TH, 1815) 

Artiele Z The duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of the provinces and 
districts which are otherwise disposed of by the following Articles, is united 
to the Bussiau Empire. It shall be irrevocably attached to it by its constitu* 
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tion, aud be possessed by his majesty the emperor of all the Eassias, his heirs, 
and successors in perpetuity. EQs impend majesty reserves to himself to 
give to those states enjoying a distinct administration the interior improve- 
ments which he shall j udge proper. He shall assume with his other titles that 
of czar, king of Poland, agreeably to the form established for the titles at- 
tached to his other possessions 

Article VL The town of Cracow, with its territory, is declared to be for- 
ever a free, independent, and strictly neutral city, under the protection of 
Austria, Eussia, and Prussia 

Article XL General amnesty. 

Article XY. Cessions from Saxony to Prussia 

AHicle XVII. International guarantee of above-named cessions. 

Article XIX. His majesty the king of Prussia, and his majesty the king of 
Saxony, wishing particularly to remove every object of future contest or dis- 
pute, renounces each on his own part, and reciprocally in favour of one an- 
other, all feudal rights or pretensions which they might exercise, or might 
have exercised beyond the frontiers fixed by the present treaty. 

Article XX. His majesty the king of Prussia promises to direct that prop- 
er care be taken relative to whatever may affect the property and interests of 
the respective subjects, upon the most liberal principles. The present Article 
shall be observed, particularly with regard to the concerns of those individ- 
uals who possess property both under the Prussian and Saxon governments, 
to the commerce of Leipsic, and to all other objects of the same nature ; and 
in order that the individual liberty of the inhabitants both of the ceded and 
other provinces may not be infringed, they shall be allowed to emigrate from 
one territory to the other, without being exempted, however, from military 
service, and after fulfilling the formalities required by the laws. They may 
also remove their property without being subject to any fine or drawback 
{Ahzugsgeld). 

ArUele XXL Concerning the guarantee and preservation of the rights and 
privileges of the communities, corporations, and religious establishments, and 
those for public instruction in the provinces ceded by his majesty the king of 
Saxony to Prussia, or in the provinces and districts remaining to his Saxon 
majesty. 

Article XXIII-XXY. Designation of the Prussian possessions. 

A) tide XXVI. His majesty the king of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, having substituted for his ancient title of elector of the 
Holy Eoman Empire that of king of Hanover, and this title having been 
acknowledged by all the powers of Europe, and by the princes and free towns 
of Germany, the countries which have till now composed the electorate of 
Brunswick-Luneburg, according to their limits have been recognised and 
fixed for the future, by the following articles, shall henceforth form the king- 
dom of Hanover. 

Articles XXVII-'XXX. Territorial and commercial arrangements between 
Prussia and Hanover 

AHicle XXXIII. Cession made by Hanover to Oldenburg. 

Articles XXXIV-XXXVI. Concerning the titles of the grand dukes of 
Oldenburg, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, and of Saxe- Weimar. 

AHicle XXXVII. Cessions of territory by Prussia to Saxe- Weimar. 

AHicle XLII. Prussian sovereignty over the town and territory of Wetz- 
lar recognised. 

Article XLIV. His majesty the king of Bavaria shall possess, for him- 
self, his heirs, and successors, in full property and sovereignty, the grand 
duchy of Wurzburg, as it was held by his imperial highness the archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, and the principality of Aschaffenburg, such as it con* 
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stitiited part of tlie grand duchy of Frankfort, under the denomination of tlie 
department of Aschaffenburg. 

Article XLY. The rights and prerogatives, and the maintenance of the 
]|>rince primate as an ancient ecclesiastical prince. 

Article XLYL The city of Frankfort, with its territory, such as it was in 
1803, is declared free, and shall constitute a part of the Germanic league. 
Its institutions shall be founded upon the principle of a pertect equality of 
rights for the different sects of the Christian religion. This equality of rights 
shall extend to all civil and political rights, and shall be observed in all mat- 
ters of government and administration. The disputes which may arise, 
whether in regard to the establishment of the constitution or in regard to its 
maintenance, shall be referred to the Germanic Diet, and can only be decided 
by the same. 

A)iicle XLYIL His royal highness the grand duke of Hesse, in exchange 
for the duchy of Westphalia, ceded to his majesty the king of Prussia, obtains 
a territory on the left bank of the Ehine, in the ancient department of Moiit- 
Tonnerre, comprising a population of 140,000 inhabitants. His royal high- 
ness shall possess this territory in full sovereignty and property. He shall 
likewise obtain the property of that part of the salt mines of Kreutznach 
which is situated on the left bank of the Kahe, but the sovereignty of them 
shall remain to Prussia. 

Article XLYIIL The landgrave of Hesse-Homburg is reinstated in his 
possessions, revenues, rights, and political relations, of which he was de- 
prived ill consequence of the Confederation of the Ehine 

Article LIIL The sovereign princes and free towns of Germany, under 
which denomination, for the present purpose, are comprehended their majes- 
ties the emperor of Austria, the kings of Prussia, of Denmark, and of the 
Netherlands ; that is to say : The emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia, 
for all their possessions which anciently belonged to the German Empire ; the 
king of Denmark, for the duchy of Holstein ; and the king of the Netherlands, 
for the grand duchy of Luxemburg , establish among themselves a peipetual 
confederation, which shall be called ^^The Germanic Confederation.^^ 

Article LIV. The object of this confederation is the maintenance of the 
external and internal safety of Germany, and of the independence and invio- 
lability of the confederated states. 

Article LY. The members of the confederation, as such, are equal with re- 
gard to their rights; and they all equally engage to maintain the act which 
constitutes their union. 

Article LYL The affairs of the confederation shall be confided to a federa- 
tive diet, in which all the members shall vote by their plenipotentiaries, 
either individually or collectively, in the following manner, without prejudice 
to their rank: — 

1, Austria, 1 vote; 2, Prussia, 1 vote; 3, Bavaria, 1 vote; 4, Saxony, 1 
vote; 5, Hanover, 1 vote; 6, Wurtemberg, 1 vote; 7, Baden, 1 vote; 8, Elec- 
toral Hesse (Hesse-Cassel), 1 vote ; 9, Grand duchy of Hesse (Hesse-Darm- 
stadt), 1 vote; 10, Denmark for Holstein, 1 vote; 11, Netherlands for Lux- 
emburg, 1 vote; 12, Grand ducal and ducal houses of Saxony, 1 vote 13, 
Brunswick and Nassau, 1 vote; 14, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, 1 
, vote; 15, polstein-Oldenburg, Anhalt and Schwartzburg, 1 vote; 16, Hohen- 
zollern, Liechtenstein, Eeuss, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe and Waldeck, 1 
vote; 17, free towns of Liibeck, Frankfort, Bremen and Hamburg, 1 vote. 
Total 17 votes. 

^ Article LYIL Austria shall preside at the federative diet. Each state of 
rhe confederation has the right of making propositions, and the presiding state 
bring them under deliberation within a definite time. 
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Article LVUL Wlieiiever fundamental laws are to be enacted, changes 
made in fundamental laws of the confederation, measures adopted relative tc> 
the federative act itself, and organic institutions or other arrangements made 
for the common interest, the diet shall form itself into a general assembly, and 
in that ease the distribution of votes shall be as follows, calculated according 
to the respective extent of the individual states: 

Austria shall have 4 votes; Prussia, 4 votes; Saxony, 4 votes; Bavaria, 4 
votes; Hanover, 4 votes; Wurtemberg, 4 votes; Baden, 3 votes; Electoral 
Hesse (Hesso-Oassel), 3 votes; Grand duchy of Hesse (Hesse-Darmstadt), 3 
votes; Holstein, 3 votes; Luxemburg, 3 votes; Brunswick, 2 votes; Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, 2 votes; ISTassau, 2 votes; Saxe- Weimar, 1 vote, Saxe-Gotha, 

1 vote; Saxe-Coburg, Ivote; Saxe-Meiningen, 1 vote; Saxe-Hildburghausen, 

1 vote; Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 1 vote; Holstein-Oldenburg, 1 vote; Anhalt- 
Dessau, 1 vote; Anhalt-Bernburg, 1 vote; Anhalt-Gothen, 1 vote; Schwartz- 
burg-Sondershausen, Ivote; Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, 1 vote; Hohenzollern- 
Heckingen, 1 vote; Liechstenstein, 1 vote; Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 1 voiB; 
Waldeck, 1 vote; Eeuss (Elder line, Eeuss Greitz), 1 vote; Eeuss, 
(Younger line, Beuss Schleitz), 1 vote; Schaumburg-Lippe, 1 vote; the 
free town of Liibeck, 1 vote ; the free town of Frankfort, 1 vote ; the free 
town of Bremen, 1 vote; the free town of Hamburg, 1 vote. Total 39 
votes. 

The diet in deliberating on the organic laws of the confederation shall 
consider whether any collective votes ought to be granted to the ancient medi- 
atised states of the empire. 

AHicle LIX. The question whether a subject is to be discussed by the 
general assembly conformable to the principles above established shall be de- 
cided in the ordinary assembly by a majority of votes. The same assembly 
shall prepare the drafts of resolutions which are to be proposed to the genergd 
assembly, and shall furnish the latter with all the necessary information, 
either for adopting them or rejecting them. The plurality of votes shall reg- 
ulate the decisions, both in the ordinary and general assembly, with this dif- 
ference, however, that in the ordinary assembly an absolute majority shall be 
admitted sufficient, while in the other,, two- thirds of the votes shall be neces- 
sary to form the majority. When the votes are even in the ordinary assembly, 
the president shall have the casting vote; but when the assembly is to delib- 
erate on the acceptance or the change of any of the fundamental laws, upon 
organic institutions, upon individual rights, or upon affairs of religion, the 
plurality of votes shall not be deemed sufficient, either in the ordinary or in 
the general assembly. The diet is permanent; it may, however, when the 
subjects submitted to its deliberation are disposed of, adjourn for a fixed pe- 
riod which shall not exceed four months. All ulterior arrangements relative 
to the postponement or the despatch of urgent business which may arise dur- 
ing the recess shall be reserved for the diet, which will consider them when 
engaged in preparing the organic laws. 

Article LX. With respect to the order in which the members of the confed- 
eration shall vote, it is agreed, that while the diet shall be occupied in fram- 
ing organic laws, there shall be no fixed regulation; and whatever may be the ' 
order observed on such an occasion, it shall neither prejudice any of the mem- 
bers nor establish a precedent for the future. After framing the organic 
laws, the diet will deliberate upon the manner of arranging this matter by a 
permanent regulation, for which purpose it will depart as little as possible 
from those which have been observed in the ancient diet, and more particu- 
larly according to the Becess of the deputebtion of the empire, in ,1803. The 
order to be adopted shall in no way affect the rank and precedence of the 
members of the confederation except in as far as they concern the diet. 
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ArUcite LXL The diet diall assemble at FranM ort on the Main* Its first 
meeting is fixed for the 1st of September, 1815. 

. ArUde LXIL The first object to be considered by the diet after its open- 
ing shall be the framing of the fnndamental laws of the confederation, and of 
its organic institutions, with respect to its exterior, military, and interior rela- 
tions. 

ArUde LXIIL The states of the confederation engage to defend not only 
the whole of Germany, but each individual state of the union, in case it should 
be attacked, and they mutually guarantee to each other such of their posses- 
sions as are comprised in this union. When war shall be declared by the con- 
federation, no member can open a separate negotiation with the enemy, nor 
make peace, nor conclude an armistice, without the consent of the other mem- 
bers. The confederation states engage, in the same manner, not to make war 
against each other, on any pretext, nor to pursue their differences by force of 
arms, but to submit them to the diet, which will attempt a mediation by 
means of a commission. If this should not succeed, and a juridical sentence 
becomes necessary, recourse shall be had to a well-organised austregal court 
to the decision of which the contending parties are to sub- 
mit without appeal. 

Article LXIV, The Articles comprised under the title of Particular Ar- 
rangements, in the act of the Germanic confederation, as annexed to the pres- 
ent general treaty, both in the original and in a French translation, shall have 
the same force and validity as if they were textually inserted herein. 

Artiele LXV. The ancient united provinces of the Netherlands and the 
late Belgic provinces, both within the limits fixed by the following Article, 
shall form — together with the countries and territories designated in the same 
Article, under the sovereignty of his royal highness the prince of Orange-Nas- 
sau, sovereign prince of the united provinces — ^the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, hereditary in the order of succession already established by the act of 
the constitutiou of the said united provinces. The title and the prerogatives 
of the royal dignity are recognised by all the powers in the house of Orange- 
Nassau. 

Artiele LXVL Boundaries of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Article LXVIL That part of the old duchy of Luxemburg which is com- 
prised in the limits specified in the following Article is likewise ceded to the 
sovereign prince of the united provinces, now king of the Netherlands, to be 
possessed in perpetuity by him and his successors, in full property and sover- 
eignty The grand duchy of Luxemburg shall form one of the states 

of the Germanic confederation The town of Luxemburg, iu a mili- 
tary point of view, diall be considered as a fortress of the confederation 

Artide LXVUL Boundaries of the grand duchy of Luxemburg. .... 

Article LXX. Renunciation by the king of the Netherlands of Fulda and 
of the sovereign possessions of the house of Nassau-Orange in Germany (Bil- 
lenburg, Dietz, Siegen, and Hadamar) in favour of the king of Prussia. 

Artide LXXL The right and order of succession established between the 
two branches of the house of Nassau, by the Act of 1788, called Nassauischer 
Mtbverein, is confirmed and transferred from the four principalities of Orange- 
Nassau to the grand duchy of Luxemburg. 

Artide LXXIL His majesty the king of the Netherlands, in uniting un- 
der his sovereignty the countries designated in Articles LXVI and LXVIII, 
enters into all the rights, and takes upon himself all the charges and all the 
stipulated engagements relative to the provinces and districts detached from 
France by the treaty of peace concluded at Paris the 30th of May, 1814. 

Article LXXIIL Coucerning the force and validity of the articles uniting 
the Belgic'provinces to the Netherlands. 
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Article LXXIV. The integrity of the Nineteen Cantons as they existed in a 
political body, from the sigLature of the convention of the 29th of December, 
181e3, is recognised as the basis of the Helvetic system. 

Article LXXV. The Yalais, the territory of Geneva, and the principality 
of Neiifch&tel, are united to Switzerland and shall form three new cantons. 
La Yall6e des Dappes, having formed part of the canton of Vaud, is restored 
to it. 

Article LXXVL The bishopric of B41e, and the city and territory of 
Bienne, shall be united to the Helvetic confederation, and shall form part of 
the canton of Berne, with the exception of certain districts and communes 
united to the cantons of Bdle and Neufch&tel. * 

Article LXXVIL Provisions for the guarantee of the religious, political, 
and civic rights of the above (Article LXXYI) annexed districts. 

Article LXXVIIL Confirmation of the lordship of Bazuns to the canton of 
Orisons. 

Article LXXIX. Concerning the commercial and military communications 
of the town of Geneva with the rest of Switzerland. 

Article LXXX, Concerning the cession by the king of Sardinia of a part of 
Savoy to the canton of Geneva, and the guarantee of commercial and military 
communications between Geneva and the Yalais by the road of the Simplon. 

Article LXXXL Concerning reciprocal compensations, payable by the 
cantons of Argau, Yaud, Ticino, and St. Gall to the ancient cantons of 
Schwyz, Unterwald, TJri, Gians, Zug, and Appenzell. 

Article LXXXIL Concerning the funds placed in England by the cantons ^ 
of Zurich and Berne, and the regulation and payment of the Helvetic debt. 

Article LXXXIIL Concerning indemnification to landowners and a settle- 
ment of differences between the cantons of Berne and Yaud, concerning the 
same. 

Article LXXXIV. Confirmation of the Acts of Adhesion, and the principles 
therein established. 

Article LXXXK Frontiers of the states of the king of Sardinia. 

Articles LXXXVI and LXXXVIL Concerning the union of the former 
republic of Genoa with the kingdom of Sai'dinia. 

' Article XC. Eeservation to the king of Sardinia of the right of fortifying 
such points' in his state as he may judge proper for his safety. .... 

Article XCIL The provinces of Chablais and Faucigny, and the whole of 
the territory of Savoy to the north of Ugine, belonging to his majesty the 
king of Sardinia, shall form a part of the neutrality of Switzerland, as it is 
recognised and guaranteed by the powers. 

Article XCIIL Description of the territories, etc., of which the emperor 
of Austria takes possession on the side of Italy, — Istria, Dalmatia, mouths of 
the Cattaro, Yenice, Tyrol, Yorarlberg, etc. 

Article XCIV. Territories imited to the Austrian monarchy, the Yaltelline, 
Bormio, Chiavenna, Eagusa, etc. 

Aj'ticle XCV, Austrian frontiers in Italy. 

AHicle XCVL The general principles, adopted by the congress at Yienna, 
for the navigation of rivers shall be applicable to that of the Po 

Article XCVllL His royal highness the archduke Francis d'Este, his heirs 
and successors, shall possess, in full sovereignty, the duchies of Modena, Eeg- 
gio, and Mirandola, as they existed at the signature of the Treaty at Campo 
Formio (1797). The archduchess Maria Beatrice d’Este, her heirs and suc- 
cessors, shall possess, in full sovereignty and property, the duchy of Massaand 
the principality of Carrara, as well as the imperial fiefs in La Lunigiana. 
The latter may be applied to the purposes of exchanges, or other arrangements 
made by common consent and according to mutual convenience, with his im- 
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fperial Mgiiness the grand duke of Tuscany. The rights of succession and 
reversion, established in the branches of the archducal houses of Austria rela- 
tive to the duchies of Modena, Beggio, Mirandola, and the principality of 
Massa and Carrara, are preserved. 

Article XCIX, Her majesty the empress Mane Louise shall possess, in 
full property and sovereignty, the duchies ot Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, 
mth the exception of the districts lying within the states of his imperial and 
royal apostolic majesty on the left bank of the Po. The reversion of these 
countries shall be regulated by common consent, with the courts of Austria, 
Eussia, France, Spam, England, and Prussia; due regard being had to the 
rights of reversion of the house of Austria, and of his majesty the king of 
S^dinia, to the said countries. 

Article 0. Possessions of the grand duchy of Tuscany. The Presidii, Elba, 
Piombino, miperial fiefs, etc. 

Article CL The principality of Lucca, erected into a duchy, shall be pos- 
sessed in full sovereignty by her majesty the infanta Maria Louisa ; and her 
descendants, in the direct male line. Engagement of Austria and Tuscany to 
pay an annuity of 500,000 francs. 

Article OIJL The Marches, with Camerino, and other dependencies, the 
duchy of Benevento and the principality of Ponte-Corvo, Eavenna, Bologna, 
and Ferrara, with the exception of that part of Ferrara which is situated on 
the left bank of the Po, are restored to the holy see. The inhabitants of the 
countries who return under the government of the holy see, in consequence 
^ of the stipulations of congress, shall enjoy the benefit of Article XYI of the 
Treaty of Pans, of the 30th of May, 1814. 

Article CIV. His majesty King Ferdinand IV, his heirs and successors, 
is restored to the throne of Kaples, and his majesty is acknowledged by the 
powers as king of the Two Sicilies. 

Article CY. Affairs in Portugal. Eestitution of the town of Olivenca. . . . 

Article CVIL His royal highness the prince regent of the kingdoms of 
Portugal and Brazil, wishing to give an unequivocal proof of his high consid- 
eration for his most Christian majesty, engages to restore French Guiana to his 
said majesty, as far as the river Oyapok. 

Article CYHL The powers whose states are separated or crossed by the 
same navigable river engage to regulate by common consent all that regards its 
navigation. For this purpose they will name commissioners, who shall assem- 
ble, at the latest, within six months after the termination of the congress, and 
who shall adopt, as the bases of their proceedings, the principles established 
by the following Articles. 

AHwle CIX. The navigation of the rivers along their whole course, re- 
ferred to in the preceding article, from the point where each of them becomes 
navigable to its mouth, shall be entirely free, and shall not, in respect to 
commerce, be prohibited to any one ; it being understood that the regulations 
established with regard to the police of this navigation shall be respected, as 
they will be framed alike for all, and as favourable as possible to the com- 
merce of all nations. 

Article CX. The system that shall be established both for the collection 
of the duties and for the maintenance of the police shall be, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the same along the whole course of the river, and shall also extend, 
unless particular circumstances prevent it, to those of its branches and junc- 
tions which in their navigable course separate or traverse different states. 

Article CXI. The duties on navigation shall be regulated in a uniform and 
settled manner, and with as little reference as possible to the different qual- 
ity of the merchandise, in order that a minute examination of the cargo may 
be rendered unnecessary, except with a view to prevent fraud and evasion* 
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The amount of the duties, which shall in no case exceed those now paid, shall 
be determined by local circumstances, which scarcely allow of a general rule 
in this respect. The tariff shall, however, be prepared in such a maimer as to 
encourage commerce by facilitating navigation ; for which purpose the duties 
established upon the Ehine, and now in force on that river, may serve as an 
approximating rule for its construction. The tariff once settled, no increase 
shall take place therein, except by common consent of the states bordering on 
the rivers; nor shall navigation be burdened with any other duties than those 
fixed in the regulation. 

AHicle CXIL The offices for the collection of the duties, the number of 
which shall be reduced as much as possible, shall be determined upon in the 
above regulation, and no change shall afterwards be made but by common 
consent, unless any of the states bordering on the rivers shall wish to diminish 
the number of those which exclusively belong to the same. 

Article CXIIL Each state bordering on the rivers is to be at the expense 
of keeping in good repair the towing-paths which pass through its terntoiy, 
and of maintaining the pecessary works through the same extent in the chan- 
nels of the river, in order that no obstacle may be experienced to the naviga- 
tion. The intended regulation shall determine the manner in which the states 
bordering on the rivers are to participate in these latter works, where the op- 
posite banks belong to different governments. 

A) tide CXIV, There shall nowhere be established store-house, port, or 
forced harbour duties (^Droits d'etape, d'ScJielle, et de reldche forcie). Those 
already existing shall be preserved for such time only as states bordering on 
rivers (without regard to the local interest of the place or country where they 
are established) shall find them necessary or useful to navigation and com- 
merce in general. 

Article CXK The custom-houses belonging to the states bordering on riv- 
ers shall not interfere in the duties of navigation. Eegulations shall be es- 
tablished to prevent officers of the customs, in the exercise of their functions, 
th5;owing obstacles in the way of navigation; but care shall be taken, by 
means of a strict police on the bank, to preclude every attempt of the inhab- 
itants to smuggle goods through the medium of boatmen. 

Article CXVL Everything expressed in the preceding articles shall be 
settled by a general arrangement in which there shall also be comprised what- 
ever may need ulterior determination. The arrangement once settled shall 
not be changed but by and with the consent of all the states bordering on 
rivers, and they shall take care to provide for its execution with due regard to 
circumstances and locality. 

Article CXVIL The particular regulations relative to the navigation of the 
Ehine, li^'eckar, the Main, the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Schelde, such as 
they are amiexed to the present act, shall have the same force and validity as 
if they were textually inserted herein. 

AHicle CXVllL The treaties, conventions, declarations, regulations, and 
other particular acts which are amiexed to the present act, viz. : — 

1. The treaty between Eussia and Austria relative to Poland, of the 21st 
of April (3d of May) 1815, No. 12 ; 2. Treaty between Eussia and Prussia, 
relative to Poland, of the 21st of April (3d of May), 1815, No. 13; 3. 
The additional treaty, relative to Cracow, between Austria, Prussia, and Eus- 
sia, of the 21st of April (3d of May), 1815, No. 14 ; 4, The treaty between 
Prussia (Austria and Eussia) and Saxony of the 18th of May, 1815, No. 16 ; 
5. The declaration of the king of Saxony respecting the rights of the house 
of Schoenburg of the 18th of May, 1815, ISTo. 17 ; 6. The treaty between 
Prussia and Hanover, of the 29th of May, 1815, No. 21 ; 7. The convention 
between Prussia and the grand duke of Saxe-Weimar, of the 1st of June, 
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1816, ITo, 24 j 8, The convention between Prussia and the duke and prince of 
Nassau, of the 31st of May, 1816, Ko. 23 ; 9. The act concerning the federa- 
tive constitution of Germany of the 8th of June, 1815, ISo. 26; 10. The treaty 
tetween the king of the Ifetheiiands and Prussia, England, Austria, and Eus- 
sia, of the 31st of May, 1815, 22 ; 11. The declaration of the (eight) pow- 

ers on the affairs of the Helvetic confederation of the 20th of March, Uo. 9 ; 
and the act of accession of the diet of the 27th of May, 1815, 'No. 20 ; 12. The 
pptocol of the 29th of March, 1815, on the cessions made by the king of Sar- 
dinia to the canton of Geneva, No. 10 ; 13. The treaty between the king of 
Sardinia, Austria, England, Eussia, Prussia, and Prance, of the 20th of May, 
1815, No. 19; 14. The act entitled Conditions which are to serve as the basis 
of the union of the states of Geneva with those of his Sardinian majesty, 
No. 19 ; 15. The declaration of the (eight) powers on the abolition of the 
slave trade of the 8th of Pebruary, 1815, No. 7 ; 16. The regulation respect- 
ing the free navigation of rivers, No. 11 ; 17. The regulation concerning the 
precedence of diplomatic agents, No. 8 ; shall be considered as integral parts 
of the arrangement of the congress, and shall have, throughout, the same 
force and validity as if they were inserted, word for word, in the general 
treaty. 

Article CXIX. All the powers assembled in the congress as well as the 
princes and free towns, who have concurred in the arrangement specified, and 
in the acts confirmed, m this general treaty, are invited to accede to it. 

Article CXX. The Prench language having been exclusively employed in 
all the copies of the present treaty, it is declared, by the powers who have 
concurred in this act, that the use made of the language shall not be construed 
into a precedent for the future ; every power, therefore, reserves to itself the 
adoption in future negotiations and conventions of the language it has here- 
tofore employed in its diplomatic relations; and this treaty shall not be 
cited as a precedent contrary to the established practice. 

Article CXXL The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
exchanjged in six months, and by the court of Portugal in a year or soon^, 
if possible. A copy of this geneM treaty shall be deposited in the archives 
of the court and state of his imperial and royal apostolic majesty at Yienna, 
in case any of the courts of Europe shall think proper to consult the original 
text of this instrument. 

In faith of which the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this act, and 
have affixed thereunto the seals of their arms. 

Done at Yienna, the ninth o' June, in the year of our Lord, 1815. 

Yin 

CONSTITUTION OF THE GEEMAN EMP TE.E 

[This translation is from the text of the constitution as adopted 
A pril 14th 1871 and amended in 1873 and in 1888, given in Law- 
rence Itowell’s Qovmments and Parties of Oontinentod Europe ] 

His majesty the king of Prussia in the name of the North German Confed- 
eration, his majesty the king of Bavaria, his majesty the king of Wurtem- 
beig, his royal highness the grand duke of Baden, and his royal highness the 
grand duke of Hesse and by BMne (und bei Ehein) for those parts of the 
grand duchy of Hesse l^g south of the Blain, conclude an everlasting eonfed- ' 
eration for the protection of the federal territory and of the laws effective 
within the same, as well as for the fostering of the welfare of the German peo- 
ple. This confederation shall bear the name Genuan Empire, and shall have 
the following constitution; 
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I. FEBESAL TEERITOBY 

AHicle 1. The federal territory consists of the states of Prussia *with Laueu- 
burg, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse, Mecklenbarg-ScAweriu, 
Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe - Altenburg, Saxe - Coburg - Gotha, Anhalt, Schwarzburg - Eudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Waldeck, Eeuss of the Elder Line, Beuss of the 
Younger Line, Schaumburg-Lippe, lippe, Lubeek, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

II. IMFEEIAL EEGISEAI^ION 

Article 2. Within this federal territory the empire exercises the right of 
legislation according to the contents of this constitution, and to such effect 
that the imperial laws take precedence of local laws. The laws of the empto 
are rendered binding by imperial proclamation, made by means of a buHetin 
of the imperial laws {BeichsgesetzblaM). In so far as no other date is set iri' 
the published law for its going into effect, this date is to be the fourteenth day 
after the expiration of that day on which the copy of the imperial law bulletin 
in question was issued in Berlin. ^ 

AHicle S. The right of citizenship is uniform for all Germany. By virtue 
thereof the native (subject, citizen) of every federal state is to be treated in 
every other state of the confederation as a native, and accordingly is to be ad- 
mitted to permanent residence, to the pursuit of his trade, to public offices, to 
the acquisition of real estate, to the attainment of rights of local citizenshipi 
and to the enjoyment of all other civic rights under the same conditions as a 
native, and is also to be treated as such in regard to legal prosecution and the 
protection of the law. 

No German shall be restricted in the exercise of this privilege by the author** 
ities of his own state or by those of any other state of the confederation. 

Those regulations relating to the care of paupers and their admission to the, 
privileges of any local community are not affected by the principles expressed 
111 the first paragraph. 

Moreover, for the present those treaties which exist between the individual 
states of the confederation in regard to the custody of persons to be banished, 
the care of sick persons, and the burial of deceased citizens remain in 
force. . ^ 

The necessary regulations in regard to the fulfilment of military duty in 
relation to the native state will be made hereafter in the way of imperial legis* 
lation. All Germans shall have equal claims upon the protection of the em- 
pire, as against foreign countries. 

Article 4. The following matters are subject to the supervision of the 
empire and to its legislation: 

1. the regulations concerning removal from place to place, the acquiring of 
home and residence, citizenship in individual states, passports, and police, sur- 
veillance of foreigners, and concerning the carrying on of trade, as well as the 
insurance business, in so far as these matters have not been already provided 
for in Article 3 of this constitution— in Bavaria, however, with the exclusion 
of matters relating to the establishment of home and residence— and also regu- 
lations in regard to colonisation and emigration to foreign countries ; 

2. legislation concerning customs duties, and commerce, and the taxes to 
be applied to the uses of the empire ; 

3. the regulation of the systems of weights and measures, and the coinage, 
together with the determination of the principles to be observed in the emis- 
Sion of funded and unfunded paper money ; 
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4. the general regulations concerning the banking business: 

6. patents for inventions; 

6. the protection of intellectual property, 

‘ '7. the organisation of common protection for German trade in foreign 
cbuntries, of German navigation, and of the flag at sea, and arranging for 
general consular representation, which is pi'ovided by the empire ; 

8. the system of railroads, in Bavaria with the restrictions of the provisions 
in Article 46, and the construction of means of communication by land and 
water for the purposes of defence of the country, and for common intercourse ; 

9. rafting and navigation on those water routes common to several states, 
and the condition of these routes, as well as river and other water dues , like- 
wise the signals in use in navigation of the sea (lighthouses, barrels, buoys, 
and other day signals) ; 

10. the postal and telegraph service, in Bavaria and Wurtemberg, how- 
ever, only according to the provisions in article 52 ; 

11. provisions for the mutual execution of judicial sentences in civil mat- 
ters and the satisfaction of requisitions in general ; 

12. likewise concerning the authentication of public documents ; 

13. common legislation as to the whole civil law, the criminal law, and 
judicial proceedings; 

14. the imi^riS military organisation and the navy ; 

15. regulations for the surveillance of medical and ^"eter^nary practice ; 

16. regulation of the press and of societies. 

Articls A The legislative fund ions of the empire are exercised by the J5?m- 
desrath (federal council) and the Bdchskig (diet). A concordance of the 
views of the majority of both houses is necessary and sufficient for the passage 
of a law of the empire. 

If, upon the proposal of a law concerning the army, the navy, and tliose 
taxes specified in article 35, there occurs a difference of ojiinion, the vote of 
the presiding officer decides, if this vote is in favour of the maintenance of the 
existing arrangement. 


III. BUNDESRATH 

Article 6. The Eundesrath consists of the representatives of the members 
of the confederation, among whom the votes are divided so that Prussia with 
the former votes of Hanover, the electorate of 


Hesse, Holstein, Kassau, and Frankfort shall have. 17 ^ otes 

Bavaria.. 6 “ 

Sa3tony 4 “ 

WUitemberg - 4 

Baden B “ 

Hesse 3 “ 

Mecklcnbnrg-Schwerin 3 

Saxe-Weimar 1 

' Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz 1 “ 

' 1 ■ Oldenburg 1 ‘‘ 

, BrunswicK 3 ‘‘ 

Saxe-Memingen ...1 1 “ 

Saxe-Altenburg 1 “ 

' Saxe-Coburg-Qotha,... 1 “ 

Anhalt 1 « 

fiyphwarzburg-Hudolstadt 1 

^hwarzburg-Sondershausen. 1 

Waldeck 1 

Renss of the Eider Line * 1 

Beuss of the T ounger Line t 1 " 

Schaumburg-Lippe X ^ 
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Lippe 4 1 vote 

Lilbeck 1 ** 

Bremen 1 ** 

Hanibuig 1 “ 

Altogether 58 votes 


Every member of the eonfederation is entitled to appoint as many delegates 
to the Bundesrath as it has votes. The total of the votes accredited any one 
state shall, however, be cast as a unit. 

Article 7. The Bundesrath takes action; 

1. concerning the measures to be proposed to the Reichstag and the reso- 
lutions passed by that body ; 

2. concerning the general ordinances and regulations necessary for the 
execution of the laws of the empire in so far as the law of the empire does not 
prescribe otherwise ; 

3. concerning defects which may appear in the execution of the laws of tlie 
empire or in tihe above-mentioned ordinances or regulations. 

Every member of the confederation is privileged to introdnce proposals 
and bring them up for discussion, and it is the duty of the presiding officer to 
submit them to deliberation. 

Resolutions are passed, excepting as prescribed in articles 5, 37, 78, by 
simple majority. The votes not represented or instructed are not counted. 
In case of a tie the vote of the presiding officer decides. 

In the passage of a resolution concerning matters which according to the 
provisions of this constitution are not common to the whole empire, only the 
votes of those members of the confederation are counted to whom this matter 
is common. 

Article S. The Bundesrath appoints from among its members permanent 
committees: 

1. on the army and the fortifications; 

2. on naval affairs ; 

3. on customs and taxes; , 

4. on commerce and traffic ; 

5. on railroads, postal service, and telegraphs; 

6. on the judiciary ; 

7. on accounts. 

In each of these committees at least four states of the confederation shall 
be represented in addition to the presiding officer, and in these committees 
each state has but one vote. In the committee on the army and the fortifica- 
tions Bavaria has a permanent seatu The remaining members of this commit- 
tee as. well as the members of the committee on the navy are appointed by the 
emperor; the members of the other committees are elected by the Bundesrath. 
These committees are to be reconstituted at every session of the Bundesrath, 
that is, each year, and then the retiring members shall be again eligible. 

In addition, there shall be appointed in the Bundesrath a committee on for- 
eign affairs, composed of the delegates of the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wurtemberg, and two to be elected yearly by the Bundesrath from other 
states of the confederation ; in this committee Bavaria presides. 

The committees shall be provided with the officials necessary to the execu- 
tiQn of their labours. 

Article 9, Every member of the Bundesrath has the right to appear in the 
Reichstag, and shall be heard there at any time at his request to represent the 
views of his government, even when these have not been adopted by the ma- 
jority of the Bundesrath. Ko one ^all be at the same time a member of the 
Bundesrath and the E6ichstag, 
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ArHde JO. The emperor is under obligation to afford to the members of the 
Bundesrath the customary diplomatic protection. 

IV. peesidium 

Article 11. The king of Prussia shall be the president of the confederation, 
apd shall bear the title German Emperor. The emperor shall represent tlie 
empire in international affairs, shall declare war and conclude peace in the 
name of the empire, enter into alliances and other treaties with foreign states, 
accredit and receive ambassadors. 

The sanction of the Bundesrath is necessary for the declaration of war in 
the name of the empire, except when an attack is made on the territory of the 
confederation or its coasts. 

In so far as the treaties with foreign countries relate to such matters as, 
according to aitiicle 4, come within the scope of the imperial legislation, the 
approval of the Bundesrath shall be required for their ratification and the con- 
sent of the Eeiehstag to make them effective. 

Article 12. The emperor shall convene the Bundesrath and the Eeiehstag, 
and open and adjourn and close them. 

Article 13. The Bundesrath and the Eeiehstag shall be convened annually', 
and the Bundesrath may be convened for the preparation of business without 
the Eeiehstag, but the Eeiehstag shall not be convened without the Bundes- 
rath. ' ' ; 

Article IJ.. The Bundesrath must be convened upon the demand of one- 
third of its members. 

' ‘ Article IS. The chancellor of the empire, who is to be appointed by the 
emperor, is to be the presidmg officer of the Bundesrath and to have the super- 
vision of its business. 

The chancellor of the empire may appoint any member of the Bundesiath 
to represent him by written authorisation. 

Article 16. The necessary bills shall be presented to the Eeiehstag in the 
name of the emperor according to the resolutions of the Bundesrath, and they 
are to be supported in the Eeiehstag by the members of the Bundesrath or by 
special commissioners to be appointed by them. 

Article 17. The emperor is to prepare and publish the laws of the empire 
and to supervise their execution. The ordinances and regulations of the em- 
jperor are to be issued in the name of the empire, and require for their validity 
'the signature of the chancellor of the empire, who thereby becomes responsible 
for them. 

Article 18. The emperor appoints the officers of the empire, and has these 
render their oaths of office, and if necessary attends to their dismissal. 

Officials of a state of the confederation appointed to an office under the 
empire shall enjoy the ^e rights with regard to the empire which were due 
them in their native state because of their official position, provided that no 
other stipulation has been made by impferial legislation before their entrance 
into the imperiaji service. 

' ,Aitt<le ik If members of th© confederation shall not fulfil their constitu- 
tional duties towards the confederation, they may be compelled to do so by 
m^ns of [military] execution. This execution is to be ordered by the Bun- 
aehrhth and to be carried out by the emperor. 
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law of May 31st, 1869 {BundesgesetzllM^ 1869, p. 145), there shall be elects 
48 delegates ia Bavaria, 17 in Wiirtemberg, 14 in Baden, 6 m Hesse south of 
the Main, 15 in Alsace-Lorraine; the total of delegates therefore is 397.^ 

Aiiicle 21. Leave of absence is not required of officials for entering the 
Beichstag. 

When a member of the Reichstag accepts a salaried office of the empire, 6r 
a salaried office of a state of the coiifederation, or enters upon an office in the 
service of the empire or of an individual state which brings with it a higher 
rank or a higher salary, he loses his seat and vote in the Reichstag and can 
regain his place therein only by a new election. 

AHicle 22. The transactions of the Reichstag are public. 

Accurate reports of the transactions in the public sessions of the Reichstag ' 
are not to render their authors accountable. ' 

Article 28. The Reichstag has the right within the competency of the ehi- ' 
pire to jiropose laws and refer to the Bundesrath or the chancellor of the em- 
pire petitions addressed to it. ' ' 

; ArticU' 24 . , ^The le^sl^tive period of the Beichstag lasts five years. ® Pof tlie’ ^ 
di^olutioh of the Bmchst^ w^ithiii this j^iod a resolution of the Sunde^rath 
with the approval of the^ emperor is required. ' 

AHicle 25. In case of dissolution of the Reichstag the electors shall asseiti- ' 
ble within sixty days thereafter, and the Reichstag within ninety days. 

AHicle 26. Without its own approval the Beichstag shall not be adjonrned' 
for a period longer than thirty days, and adjournment shall not be repeated 
during the same session. 

AHicle 27. The Reichstag examines the legality of the election of its mem- 
bers and decides thereon. It regulates the routine of its business and its dis- ' 
cipline by a code of rules and elects its presidents, its vice-presidents, and sec- 
retaries. 

AHicle 28. The Reichstag passes laws by an absolute majority. The pres- 
ence of the majority of the lawful number of members is necessary to render 
valid its resolutions. 

’ AHicle 29. The members of the Reichstag are representatives of the whole 
people, and are not bound by orders or instructions. , ^ 

AHicle SO. Ko member of the Reichstag shall at any time undergo judicial 
prosecution or discipline because of his vote or because of utterances made in ^ 
the execution of his official functions, or shall otherwise be held responsible 
outside the assembly. 

AHicle 81. "So member of the Reichstag shall be tried or arrested for an 
act involving punishment during the session of the Beichstag without the con- * 
sent of that body, except when arrested in the act or in the course of the fob 
loyring day. 

Similar permission is necessary for arrest because of debt. 

^ Upon the demand of the Reichstag, every legal proceeding against one of 
its members and all imprisonment in civil cases or preceding trial shall be sus- 
pended during the session. 

Article 82. Members of the Beichstag are not allowed to draw any salary or 
compensation as such. 

[ 1' The .total memhersliip of the Reichstag as arranged hy the constitution and by the 
election law, ^ 7 , as stated above, is distnhutea as follows, Prussia S 80 , Bavaria 48, Saxony 
2B, *Wdrteinherg 17, Alsace-Lorraine 15, Baden 14, Hesse 9, Mecklenberg-Scliwerin 6 , Saxe- 
Weimar 3, Oldenburg 3, Brunswick 3, Hamburg 3, Saxe-Meinin^en % Saxe-Cobnrg-0otha % 
Anhalt 2 , and all the rest one each The members are chosen in single electoral districts fixed 
by imperial law ] 

[2 The period was originally three years. It was changed to five by an amendment of 
Uijarch 19th, 1^8 J 
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YI. CUSTOMS ANB COMMEBOB 

^ Article SB. Gtermany forms a single territory in regard to customs and 
commerce, liaving a common tariff frontier. Portions of territory not adapted 
for inclusion in tins tariff boundary remain excluded. All objects which en- 
joy free exchange within a state of the confederation may be introduced into 
every other state of the confederation, and are to be subject to taxation in the 
latter only in so lar as similar domestic products in the same are subject to 
taxation therein. 

Article 8^. The Hanseatic cities, Bremen and Hamburg, together with a 
district of their own or of the surrounding territory adequate to the purpose, 
remain free ports outside of the common tariff boundary, until they request 
their inclusion in the same. 

Article 85. The empire has the exclusive right of legislation concerning 
everything relating to customs, the taxation of ^It and tobacco produced 
within the territory of the confederation, brandy and beer manufactured 
within it, and sugar and syrup made from beets or other domestic products; 
cbucerning the mutual safeguarding against fraud of the taxes levied in the 
various states of the confederation upon articles of consumption; also concern- 
ing the measures which are necessitated by special exemptions from taxation 
and for the protection of the common tariff boundary. 

In Bavaria, Wurtemberg, an,d Baden, the taxation of domestic brandy and 
beer IS reserved for local legislation. The states of the confederation will, 
however, endeavour to secure correspondence in their legislation concerning 
the taxation of these articles also. 

AHiclcSd. The imposing and the regulation of customs and excise (art. 35) 
within its own territory is reserved to each state of the confederation in so far 
as it has hitherto exercised these functions. 

The emperor supervises the legal proceedings by imperial ofiBlcials whom he 
assigns to the customs or excise offices and to the administrative boards of the 
various states, after hearing the committee, of the Bundesrath on customs rev- 
enues. 

Beports made by these officials concerning defects in the execution of the 
cqmmon legislation (art. 35) are presented in the Bundesrath tor action. 

AHicle 37. In taking action upon these ordinances and regulations for the 
execution of common legislation (art. 35), the vote of the presiding officer de- 
cides when it accords with the maintenance of the existing ordinance or regu- 
lations. 

Article 38. The revenue from customs and other dues, mentioned in article 
35, these latter in so far as they are subject to the legish tion of the empire, 
goes to the imperial treasury. • 

This revenue consists of the whole income of the customs and other taxes 
after deduction of : 

1. concessions in taxes and reductions resting upon the provisions of the 
laws or general constitutional regulations, 

2. reimbursements for taxes improperly collected, 

3. the cost of collection and administration, to wit: 

(a) in case of customs, the expenses necessitated by the protection and col- 
lection of the customs on the frontier and in frontier districts lying towards 
countries outside of the empire ; 

u Q) in case of the tax on salt, the expenses necessitated by the payment of 
salaries to officials intrusted with the collection and control of this tax in the 
saltmines; * 
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allowed to the various governments of the confederation according to the rescM- 
lutions of the Bundesra' li for the expenses of admimsteriug this taxation ; . 

(d) in the case of the remaining taxes, 15 per cent, of the total receipts. 

Those districts lying outside of the common customs boundary contribute 
to the expenses of the empire by the payment of an aversum [a sum of ac- 

Ba^ i. la, Wurtemberg, and Baden have no part in the income derived by 
the imperial treasury from taxes on brandy and beer, nor in the corresponding 
portion of the above-mentioned aversum. 

Aiiidle $9. The statements to be rendered at the end of each quarter by the 
revenue boards of the states of the confederation, and the final settlements to 
be made at the close of the year and upon the closing of the books, concernr 
ing the receipts of the customs and taxes on consumption, due to the imperial 
treasury according to article 38 in the course of the quarter or, respectively, 
of the financial year, are put together by the administrative boards of the 
states of , the confederation, after having beeh examined, in general summaries, 
in which every duty i^ to be shown separately, and these summaries are to be 
forwarded to the committee of the Bundesrath on accounts. 

By means of these summaries the latter temporarily determines, every three 
months, the amount due to the imperial treasury from the treasury of each 
state of the confederation, and informs the Bundesrath and the states of the 
confederation of the condition of these accounts, and also presents yearly a 
final statement of the amounts with its comments to the Bundesrath. The 
Bundesrath takes action upon this statement. 

AHide JfO, The regulations of the customs-nnion treaty, of July 8th, 1867, 
remain in force in so far as they are not changed by the regulations of this 
constitution and so long as they have not been changed in the manner pre- 
scribed in article 7, respectively 78, 


VII. BAILWATS 

Article il, Eailways which are considered necessary to the best interests of 
the defence of Germany or of the general commerce may be constructed at 
the expense of the empire, by virtue of a law of the empire, even against the 
objections of the members of the confederation whose territories these railways 
traverse, without detracting from the rights of local sovereignty, or concessions 
for their construction may be granted to private contractors together with the 
rights of expropriation. 

It is the duty of every existing railway management to permit newly con- 
structed railways to form junctions with their roads at the expense of the 
former. 

All the legal regulatioils granting to existing railway companies the right 
of injunction against the construction of parallel or competing railways are 
hereby abolished throughout the empire, without prejudice to rights already 
acquired. Such right of in junction, moreover, is not to be granted in the 
concessions to be given in the future. 

Article ^2. The federal government binds itself to manage the German rail- 
ways in the interest of general commerce aS a uniform system, and for this 
purpose to have railways to be built in the future also constructed and 
equipped according to uniform standards. 

AHicle 4S. In accordance with this, harmonious arrangements as to manage- 
ment shall be made with all possible speed , especially, uniform regulations 
shall be introduced for the policing of the railways. The empire shall provide 
that the management of the railways shall at all times keep them in such cobl’ 
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as to ooQstruotion that they ,affo]^ the aecessiry secunty, and shall fit 
them ont with rolling stock as the needs of traffic demand. 

Those having the management of the railways are bound to pro- 
'vidcsuch passenger trains of the requisite speed as are necessaiy for traffic 
and for the establishment of schedules which shall properly harmonise, and in 
the same way to provide the freight trains necessary for the proper conduct of 
the freight traffic, and also to arrange for a direct transfer of passengers and 
freight from one railway to another at the customary rates. 

Artiele 45. The empire shall have control of the rates of fare. It shall es- 
•peteiaEy endeavour to attain the following objects: 

. . j 1. 'tibat uniform regulations of traffic be established on all German railways 
ae^^dily as possible. 

j.' 2, that the greatest possible uniformity and reduction of rates be attained, 
ciS^ecially that with greater distances in transportation of coal, coke, wood, 
«aetals, stone, salt, crude-iron, manures, and similar substances, a rate suffi- 
meatly low be established to correspond to the needs of agriculture and indus- 
tary, and that, in particular, the one Ife/mig rate be introduced as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Artide Ji6. In the case of conditions of distress especially at a time of an 
uniBual increase in the price of provisions, the railways ai'e bound to intro- 
duce temporarily a reduced rate for trausportation, especially of grain, flour, 
cereals, and potatoes, this rale to correspond to the special, need and to be 
fixed by the emperor upon the advice of the competent ^committee of the 
Bundesrath. This rate, however, shall not descend below the lowest rate for 
raw products on the railway in question. 

The preceding regulations as well as those in articles 42 to 45 are not ap- 
plicable to Bavaria. 

The empire also in Bavaria has the right to fix by way of legislation uni- 
form standards for the construction and equipment of railways important for 
the defence of the country. 

ArUdle To the demands of the authorities of the empire with reference 
to the use of railways for the needs of the defence of Germany all railway 
managements must comply without hesitation. Especially army equipments 
land war material are to be forwarded at uniform reduced rates. 

i 

vni. POSTAL AND TELEGKAPH SEEVIOE 

1* i 

Article 4S. The postal and telegraph services are to be arranged and man- 
s^ed for the whole territory of the German Empire as uniform state institu- 
tions of communication. 

' The legislation of the empire provided for in artiele 4, as to postal and tel- 
egraph affairs, does not extend to those matters whose fegulation, according 
ito tile principles whidi have obtained in the North German postal and tele- 
graph administration, is left to administrative adjustment or fixed rules. 

‘ Artide 4^. The receipts from the postal and telegraphic services are com- 
rjftion to the whole empire. The expenses are to be met out of the common in- 
come; the surplus is to go to the imperial treasury (Section XII). 

- 1 Artide 50. The emperor controls the administration of the postal and tele- 
isgraph swvice. It is the duty and right of the magistratos appointed by him 
It®i!^)^lidi and maintain uniformity in the organisation of the administration 
and in the management of the service, as wdl as in the qualifications of the ofiS- 
'#ids. ' 

' i i The emperor has the aathority to establMi the rules of the service. He 
iSaperyfeiss the genend administration and holds the exdumve right of control 
ffif fhe-reliytiOQS to.otlief posted and telegraph services. 
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It is the duty of all post and telegraph oMcials to obey the orders of the 
emperor. This duty shall be recognised in the oath of office. The power of 
appointment of all superior officials, €.y., directors, advisers, inspectors, in the 
various districts of the postal and telegraph service throughout the whole Ger- 
man Empire, shall belong to the emperor, to whom these officials pledge them- 
selves in the oath of oJBfice. The appointment of all superior officials (such as 
directors, advisers, inspectors) that are necessary for the administration of the 
postal and telegraph service, also the appointment of post and telegraph offi- 
cials (such as inspectors and comptrollers) who, as agents of the aforesaid 
superior officials, shall act in the capacity, of supervisors in the various dis- 
tricts, shall be made for the whole territory of the German Empire by the 
emperor, to whom these officials shall pledge their fealty in the oath of office. 

Other officials required by the postal and telegraph service, * including 
those engaged in local and technical work and those at the actual postal and 
telegraph centres, etc., shall be appointed by the individual state governments. 

In places where there is no independent postal or telegraph service, the 
appointments shall be settled by the terms of the special treaties. 

Article &L In consideration of the disparity that has hitherto existed in the 
amounts cleared by the different departments, and in order that a corre- 
sponding equalisation may be secured during the period of transition fixed be- 
low, the assigning of the surplus of the postal department for the general pur- 
poses of the country (art. 49) shall proceed as follows: 

An average yearly surplus shall be computed from the surplus which has 
accrued in the several postal districts during the five years 1861 to 1865 ; the 
share that each district has had in the surplus accumulated for the use of the 
whole empire shall be determined by a perctotage. 

During the eight years following their entrance into the postal department 
of the empire, according to the proportion thus established the separate states 
shall have credited on the account of their other contributions to the expenses 
of the empire this quota which has accrued to them from the postal surplus. 

After the period of eight years that distinction ceases tO‘ exist, and the pos- 
tal surplus passes in its entirety to the treasury of the empire, according to 
the principle set down in article 49, Half of whatever quota of postal surplus 
accrues to the Hanseatic towns during the afore-mentioned period of eight 
years shall be placed at the disposal of the emperor to defray the expenses of 
establishing suitable postal service in the Hanseatic towns. 

AHicle 52. The provisions contained in articles 48 to 51 do not apply to 
Bavaria and W lirtemberg. Instead, the following shall be applied to these two 
states of the confederation: 

The empire alone holds the right of legislation over postal and telegraph 
privileges, over the legal relation that the postal and telegraph departments 
bear to the public, over franks and tariff, exclusive, however, of any control 
of administration and tariff within Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. The empire 
holds the right, also under a like limitation, to legislate upon the establishment 
of rates for telegraphic communication. 

In like manner the empire regulates postal aud telegraphic communication 
with foreign countries, excepting the immediate communication of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg with neighbouring states that do not belong to the empire. 
For this exception provision is made in article 49 of the postal treaty of ISTo- 
vember 23rd, 1867. 

Bavaria and Wurtemberg have no share in the proceeds accruing to the 
treasury of the empire from the postal and telegraph service. 

E By combining the postal anU telegraphic departments Germany has been savea a large 
er of officials and has effected important economies.] 
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IX. XATT AND NAVIGATION 

Article S3. The navy of the empire is united under the supreme authority 
of the emperor. He forms and organises it, appoints the naval offlcei”s ana 
functionaries, and all of these, along •with the common sailors, must take an 
oath of allegiance to him. 

The harTOurs of Kiel and of the Jade are imperial harbors of war. 

The sum necessary for the establishment and maintenance of the fleet and 
its appurtenances shall be taken from the treasury of the empire. 

All seamen inhabiting the empire, including machinists and mechanics, 
employed in the navy, are exempt from service in the army ; but, on the other 
hand, are compelled to serve in the imperial navy. 

Article 5Ji~ The merchant ships of all the states of the confederation form 
a united commercial marine. 

The empire determines upon the method of ascertaining the tonnage of ves- 
sels, regulates the issuing of certificates of measurement and shipping papers, 
and fixes the stipulations upon -which permission to navigate a ship depends. 

In the harbours and on all natural and artificial waterways of the various 
states of the confederation the merchant vessels of all these states shall be 
allowed equal rights and privileges. The taxes which are imposed upon the 
vessels or their ladings for the use of shipping conveniences in the harbours 
must not exceed the amount necessary for the maintenance and preservation 
of such conveniences. 

On all natural Avaterways taxes may be imposed only for the use of special 
conveniences which are destined to increase the facility of traffic. These 
taxes, as well as the taxes for the navigation of artificial watercourses which 
arestate property, must not exceed the amount necessary for the maintenance 
and preservation of such conveniences. These stipulations apply to the use 
of rafts, in so far as they may be floated on navigable AvaterAvays. 

No single state, but the empire alone, has the right to levy on foreign 
vessels or their freight other or higher taxes than are levied oh the vessels 
of the confederate states or their freight. 

Article 55. The flag of the navy (including both merchant ships and 
ships of war) is black, vraite and red. 

X. CONSUDAB ABNAIBS 

Article 56. All consular aflaii’s of the German Empire are under the super- 
vision of the emperor. He appoints consuls after a hearing of the committee 
of the Bundesrath on commerce and traffic. 

No new state consulates may be established -within the jurisdiction of the 
German consuls. The German consuls exercise the functions of a state consul 
for the confederate states that have no representations in their precincts. All 
the state consulates that noAv exist shall be abolished as soon as the organisa- 
tion of the German consulates is completed, in such a manner that the repre- 
sentation of the individual interests of all the confederate states is recognised 
by the Bundesrath as secured by the German consulates. 

XI. MILITABY AFNAIES OX THE EMPIEE 

Article 57. Every German is subject to military service, and cannot supply 
a substitute to fulfil this duty. 

Article 58. The cost anif burden of the entire imperial military system 
must be borne equally by all the states of the confederation and their subjects, 
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sc that neither privileges nor prerogatives of individual states or classes can 
be taken into consideration. 

In cases where an equal distribution of burdens is not possible without 
detriment to the general welfare, matters shall be equalised by law in accord- 
ance with justice. 

Article 59, Every German that is liable to military service belongs to the 
standing army for seven years — usually from the completion of his twentieth 
to the beginning of his twenty-eighth year: the first three years m the field, 
the last four in the reserve. The next five years he belongs to the first levy of 
the nulitia; and then, until the 31st of March of that calendar year in which 
he completes his thirty-ninth year, he belongs to the second levy of the militia. 
In those states of the confederation in which until the present time a service 
longer than twelve ycai’s has been required, a gradual diminution of the time 
of service shall take place according as such diminution may be compatible 
with a proper regard for the military status of the empire. 

In regard to the emigration of members of the Reserve Corps, only those 
rules shall apply that apply to the emigration of the members of the militia. 

Article 60, The strength of the German army in .time of peace shall be 
reckoned until December 31st, 1871, as 1 per cent, of the population of ISfiT, 
the confederate states contributing to this percentage according to their popu- 
lat: in. After that time the strength of the army shall be determined by legis- 
lation. 

AHiole 61, After the publication of this constitution the entire military 
system of Prussia shall be instituted throughout the whole empire, as well the 
laws themselves as the regulations, instructions, and rescripts governing their 
execution, elucidation, or completion; for example, the military criminal code 
of April 3rd, 1845 ; the military regulations of the penal code of April 3rd, 
1845, governing the punishment of military offenders; the enactment concern- 
ing the court of honour of July 20th, 1843 ; the stipulations in regard to draft- 
ing, time of service, matters of special payment and maintenance, of soldier 
billeting, claims for damages, mobilisation, etc. — ^for both peace and war. 
The military church regulations are, however, excepted. After the German 
army has been uniformly organised a confprehensive code of imperial military 
law shall be submitted to and constitutiohally acted upon by the Reichstag and 
the Bundesrath. 

Article 62. For the defrayment of the expenses of the whole German army 
and everything appertaining thereto, there shall be placed at the disposition 
of the emperor until December 31st, 1871, the sum of 225 (two hundred and 
twenty-five) thalers per capita for the soldiers of the army during time of 
peace (see Section XII). 

After December 31st, 1871, the payment of these contributions to the im- 
perial treasury must be continued by the separate states of the confederation. 
This reckoning shall be made according to the strength of the army in time of 
peace, as temporarily fixed in article 60, until it is altered by a law of the em- 
pire. 

The expenditure of this sum for the entire army and everything appertain- 
ing thereto shall be determined by budget law. 

The amount of expenditure for the army shall be determined upon the 
basis of the regular organisation of the imperial army, according to this con- 
stitution. 

Article 68, The entire land force of the empire shall compose a united 
army w-^hich shall be under the command of the emperor in both peace and 
war. 

The regiments throughout the whole army shall be numbered consecutively* 
The Prussian army shaU be taken as the model for the color and cut of cloth- 
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ing; It is left to the officers of contingent forces to decide upon the external 
insignia (cockades, etc.). 

It IS the emperor’s duty and right to take care that all divisions within the 
German army be represented in full equipment and efficiency, and that unity 
be established and maintained in the organisation and formation, in the supply 
of arms, in the command and traimng of the soldiers, and in the qualification 
of officers. For this purpose the emperor has authority to inform himself at 
any time, by inspection, of the condition of the various contingents, and to 
provide for the supplying of any needs thereby discovered 

The emperor determines the force, construction, and classification of the 
contingents of the imperial army as well as the organisation of the militia, 
and he has the right to designate garrisons within the junsdiction of the con- 
federation, as well as to order any part of the army into action. 

For the sake of maintaining the requisite uniformity in the administration, 
arming, and equipment of all the troops of the German army, the orders bear- 
ing upon these matters, which shall be in future issued for the Prussian army, 
shall be communicated in proper form to the commanders of the remaining 
contingents by the committee on the army and fortifications, provided for in 
art^le 8, No. 1. 

Article 6i. Absolute obedience to the commands of the emperor is required 
of all German troops. This obligation shall be embodied in the oath of alle- 
giance. 

The commander-in-chief of a contingent, as -well as all officers who com- 
mand troops of more than one contingent, and all commanders of fortifications, 
are appointed by him. The officers appointed by him take the oath of fealtv 
to him. The appointment of generals and of all those officers fulfilling the 
duties of generals within the contingent is subject to the approval of the em- 
peror 

The emperor has authority to choose officers from all contingents of the 
empire in case of the transfer of men with or without promotion to any posi- 
tions to be filled by imperial appointment, whether in the Prussian army or 
^ in other contingents. 

Article 66, The right to erect forts within the territory of the confederation 
belongs to the emperor, who may acquire the means requisite thereto — in so 
far as the regular bpdget does not provide them— according to Section XII. 

Article 66. Where special agreements do not otherwise stipulate, the princes 
of the confederation and the senate respectively appoint the officers of their 
contingents, subject to the limitation of article 64. They are the chiefs of the 
troops belonging to their respective junsdictions, and enjoy the honours inci- 
dent thereto. They have the right to make inspections at any time. They 
receive regular reports and announcements of any changes about to be made 
and timely information concerning promotions and appointments in the re- 
spective contingents, that these may bd published in the different territories. 

Furthermore, they have the right to use for police duty not only their own 
troops, but also any other imperial troops that may be stationed in their tern- 
, tones. 

Article 67. Any sums appropriated to army purposes and not expended 
must under no circumstances fall to the share of a single government, but in- 
variably to the imperial treasury. 

Article 68. If the public safety of the country is threatened, the emperor 
ipay declare every part thereof in a state of war. Until a law is issued gov- 
etning the grounds, the form of announcement, and the effects of such a dec- 
laration, the provisions of the Prussian law of June 4th, 1851 (Laws of 1851, 
p^e 451), shall be in order. 
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Fiiml Clauses of Section XI ^ ' 

The provisions contained in this section shall go into effect in Bavaria' ac- 
cording to the provisions of the treaty of alliance of ^November 23rd, 1870 
{Bundesgesetzhlatt, 1871, Section 9), under m. Section 5, in Wtiiteitiberg, 
according to the provisions of the military convention of I^ovember 21st-25th, 
1870 {BundesgesetzUatty 1870, pp. 65-68). 

xn. FINANCES OF THE EMFIEE 

Article 69, All receipts and* expenditures of the empire i^all be (^timated 
for every year and entered upon the imperial budget. The latter must be 
fixed by law according to the following principles, before the beginmng of the 
fiscal year. ’ i 

Article 70, All general expenses shall be defrayed by whatever sof pl^ 
remains from previous years — the receipts accruing as well from the cu^oms 
taxes and the common excise duties, as from the postal and telegraph service. 
In so far as the aforesaid expenses are not covered by such receipts they shall 
be met, as long as no taxes of the empire are instituted, through the assess- 
ment of the several states according to their populations. This assessment 
shall be determined by the chancellor of the empire, up to the limit of the 
amount fixed in the budget. 

Article 71, The amount of general expenditure shall be, as a rule, granted 
for one year ; it may, however, in special cases be granted for a longer period. 

During the intermediate time fixed in article 60 the budget of army ex- 
penditures, arranged with lettered heads, etc., shall be laid before the Bund^- 
rath and the Beichstag for their information. 

Article 72, A yearly report of the exjoenditure of all receipts of the empire 
shall be submitted by the chancellor of the' empire to the Bundesrath and the 
Beichstag. 

AHicle 73. In case of extraordinary necessity a loan may be contracted in 
accordance with the laws of the empire, the empire itself furnishing securily 
for such loan. 

Final Clause of Bedmn XII 

Articles 69 and 71 regulate the expenditures of the Bavarian army only in 
accordance with the provisions of the final clause of Section XI of the treaty 
of November 23rd, 1870, and article 72, only in so far as is necessary to inform 
the Bundesrath and the Beichstag of the assignment to Bavaria of the sum 
required for the Bavarian army^ 


YTTT- settlement of disputes and beoulations kegabdino punitive 

MEASUBBS 

Article 7^, Every undertaking inimical to the existence, the integrity, the 
safety, or the constitution of the German Empire; any offence against the 
Bundesrath, the Beichstag, a member of the Bundesrath or of the Eeiclmtag, 
a magistrate, or a public servant nf the empire, while any one of these is en- 
gaged in fulfilling the duties of his office or duties related thereto, whether 
such undertaking or offence be through word of mouth, writing, printing, 
signs, pictures, or other impersonation, shall be judged and punished ^^^he 
separate states of the confederation according to the laws which exist or shall 
hereafter exist in them, according to which laws shall be judged any simi l a r 
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act tliat is hostile to the individual state, its constitution, its legislature or as- 
sembly, or the members of its legislature or assembly, its officials or magis- 
trates* 

Ariide 75. For the offences against the German Empire designated in arti- 
cle 74, vhich if directed against one of the individual confederate states would 
be considered high treason, the superior court of appeals in Lubeck of the 
thre^ free Hanseatic towns is the final authority in the first and last resort. 

More definite regulations in regard to the authority and the administration 
of the superior court of appeals shall be determined by laws of the empire* 
Until such laws are instituted, the authority which the courts of the separate 
states have hitherto possessed, and the stipulations concerning the administra- 
tion of these courts, shall stand. 

Article 76, Quarrels among the different states of the confederation, in so 
far as they are not of a private nature and so to be settled by the courts qual- 
ified therefor, shall be adjusted by the Buudesrath upon the appeal of one of 
the parties. 

Disputes about constitutional matters in those states of the confederation 
whose constitution makes no provision for the appointment of a board to ad- 
just such disputes, shall be peaceably settled by the Buudesrath upon the ap- 
peal of one of the parties; or, if that is not successful, they shall be settled by 
legislative authority. 

Article 77, If in one of the confederate states a case occurs where justice is 
denied and sufficient relief cannot be secured by legal means, then it is the 
duty of the Buudesrath to receive such legitimate complaints of the denial or 
resfection of justice as are to be judged according to the constitution and the 
existing laws of the state concerned. The Buudesrath shall then secure legal 
aid from the confederate government which has caused the difficulty. 

XIV, aEJSTEEAL STIPULATIONS 

Amendments of the constitution shall be enacted by the legislature. They 
daall be considered as rejected when fourteen votes are cast against them in 
the Buudesrath. 

The provisions of the constitution of the empire which establish the fixed 
rights of individual states of the confederation iu^ their relationships to the 
whole empire can be altered only with the approval of the state concerned. 
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— Adami, P, Das Bucli vom Kaiser Wilhelm, Leipsic, 1887-1890, 2 vols , Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biogiaphie, Leipsic, 1875, in piogresa — -ffineas Silvius (Pius II), De lebus et 
gestis Piiderici III (German translation by T Dgen, Leipsic, 1889) — Andrdssy, G , Besz6- 
dei, Kiadta Lederer Bela (Speeches, edited by B. Lederer), Budapest, 1891-1893, 2 vols ; The 
Ausgleich of 1867 (m Magyai) , Budapest, 1897, Leipsic, 1898 ■— Annales Colmarienses, 
in iTrstisius’ Gerraanijc histoncorum lUustnum, Prankfoit, 1585-1670, 2 vols. German vei- 
sion by H Pabst — Anonymous, Verbundniss der Bischoven und andere Fursten, etc, 
Breslau, 1527 ; Pubhke declaration, made by the United Protestant Princes, Electors, and other 
Princes, London, 1610 , Neiie Zeitung in dem Verbindmsse der Teutschen Rdmischen Catho- 
lischen Fdrsten, Chnstlingen, 1610 , Defense de la Ligue de TEmpire, 1686; Resolutions of 
the Electors and Princes of the Empire, February 11th, 1689 ; Chronological abridgement of 
the history of Germany, Windsor, 1810, Grundsatze der Strategic, 1814, Tableau de la cam- 
pagne d’automne en 1818 en Allemagne Par un officier russe, 1817, Der Winterteldzug 
1848-1849 in Ungarn, Yienna, 1851; Kurze Beschreibung des Bundeskrieges in Deutschland 
im Jahre 1866, etc , Reutlingen, 1867, Kurzer Abriss des deutsch-franzdsischen Krieges, 
1871 , Tableau historique de la guerre franco-allemande, Berlin, 1871 , Der deutsch-franzO- 
sische Kiieg, 1870-1871, Berlin, 1872-1881; Bis aufs Messer. Episodenausdemdeutsch-fianzd- 
sischcn Krieg, 1876; Die Occupation von Bosnia und der Herzegovina, Yienna, 1879-1880, 2 
vols ; Der Krieg von 1870-1871 dargestellt von Mitkampfern, Nordlingen, 1888-1890, 7 vols , 
Der Kaiser und seine Ratgeber, Berlin, 1872-1881; Aus Kaiser Wilhelm II"s Umgebung, Bei- 
lin, 1897; Kaiser und Kanzler, Yienna, 1898; Das geistige Deutschland am Ende des XIXten 
Jahrhundeits, Leipsic, 1898; Samoa, Leipsic, 1899, Samoa Die Theilung der Erde und die 
Theilung Samoas, 1899, Samoa. Freimhtige Aeusserungen iiber diplomatische und volkische 
Weltpolitik, Berlin, 1899. — Anquez, L , Henri lY et I’AUemagne, d'apr^s lesm^moires de 
J Bongars, Paris, 1887. — Appunyi, A., Le parlement de la Hongrie, La Constitution et le 
parlementarisme Hongrois, Annuairedu Parlement, Paris, 1902 — Arneth, A von, Geschichte 
Maria Theresias, Yienna, 1863-1879, 10 vols ; Aus meinem Lehen, Stuttgart, 1895, Johann 
Freiherr von Wessenberg, Vienna, 1897, 2 vols 

Alfred wn Arueth was born in Yienna, July 10th, 1819. After completing a course of legal 
study a predilection for historical research caused him to enter the government service as an 
employee in the Imperial Archives The reputation gained by his published works caused 
his advancement in 1858 to the position of vice-director of archives and ten years later to that 
of director He entered political life in 1848 as a member of the national assembly ; was elected 
to the diet of Lower Austria m 1861 ; and in 1869 was appointed a Me member ot the Austrian 
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senate, where he participated in the celebrated debates on the confessional laws. Arneth was 
for many years a member of the Austrian Academy of Sciences, becoming its president in 
1879 ^ His ofticial position in the archive office afforded unusual opportunity for research in 
Austrian history, and he published seveial scholarly works upon the eighteenth century 
period, and m particular the momentous reign of Maria Theresa. He died at Vienna in 1897. 

Arnold, Matthew, Schools and Univeisities on the Continent, London, 1868. — Arnold, 
W , Ansiedelungen und Wandenmgen deutscher Stamme, Marburg, 1875, 2 vols , Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte der deutschen Preistadte, Hamburg, 1854, 2 vols , Zur Geschichte des Eigen- 
thums in den deutschen Stadten, Bale, 1861 , Deutsche Urzeit, 8rd edition, Gotha, 1881 ; FrSn- 
kische Zeit, Gotha, 1882 — Asboth, J , Bossnia es a Herzegovina, Budapest, 1888, 2 vols. — 
Asseline, L , Histoire de TAutnche depuis la mort de Marie-Th6r5se, Pans, 1877. — ^Ave- 
liallemant, FOB, Das deutsche Gaunerthum, Leipsic, 1858-1862, 4 vols. 

Baersch., G , Ferdinand von Schills Zug und Tod im Jahre 1809, Leipsic, 1860 — Balan, 
P , Monumenta reformationis Lutlieranaa ex tabulariis s sedis secretis 1521-1525, New York, 
1883 — Balcke, T , Bilder aus der Geschichte der deutschen Landwirthschatt, Berlin, 1876- 
1877, 3 vols — Balmes, J. L , El Protestantismo comparado con el Catolicismo en sus rela- 
ciones con la civihzacion europea, Barcelona, 1842-1844, Madnd, 1875, 4 vols ; English trans- 
lation. — Baring-Gould, S , Germany, Present and Past, London, 1879, 2 vols ; The His- 
tory of the Church in Germany, London, 1891 — Baxun, A , Magistrat und Reformation in 
Strassbuig bis 1529, Strasburg, 1887. — Baumgarten, H., Geschichte Karls V, Stuttgart, 

1885, Gustav Adolf und die Deutschen Protestanten, Coburg, 1893, — Bansznem, G. von, 
Deutschland und Osterreich-Ungarn, Leipsic, 1890 — Bax, E. B , The Social Side of the 
Reformation in Germany, London, 1894 — Beard, C , Martin Luther and the Reformation m 
Germany, Loudon, 1889. — Bebel, A , Die Frau und der Sozialismus, Zunch, 1883, 30tli edi- 
tion, 1898, Zukunftsstaat und Sozialdemocratie Eine Rede, Berlin, 1893. — Becker, K F., 
*VVeUgeschichte fur Kinder und Kinderlehrer, Berlm, 1809, 10 vols , edited by A. Schmidt, 
Berlin, 1860-1864, 18 vols , Loebell and Arndt, 1871, 22 vols. ; W. Mtiller, Stuttgart, 1884- 

1886, 12 vols , 3rd edition, 1891-1893. 

K(t)l Fnednch Bechdi\ who was born at Berlin in 1777, studied philosophy and history at 
Halle, became a private tutor, and in 1798 was made a fellow of the Normal College at Bcilm. 
Seveie illness caused his retirement from active teaching in the year 1800, and the remainder 
of his short life was passed in the composition of his World Et&toiy for OJaldrm and Teacftera, 
the last volume of which was published shortly before his death in 1806 This work, charm- 
ing in style and arrangement, has been repeatedly edited and enlarged and is a standard text- 
book in the Geiman schools 

Beer, A , Die erste Theilung Polens, Vienna, 1873, 3 vols ; Joseph H, Leopold II, und 
Kaunitz Ihr Briefwechsel, Vienna, 1873, Zehn Jahre Osterreichischer Pohtik 1801-1810, 
Leipsic, 1877 ; Die orientalische Politik Osterreichs seit 1774, Prague and Leipsic, 1883. — • 
Benia, R , Die vorgeschichtliche« Rundwalle im dstlichen Deutschland, Berlin, 1888. — Bek- 
rens, F. W , Deutsches Ehr- und Nationgefdhl 1600-1615, Leipsic, 1891. — Beksies, G , La 
question roumaine, Pans, 1894, La Consolidation int5neure de rAutriche-Hongiie, Paris, 
1895 — Benedetti, V , Ma Mission en Prusse, Paris, 1871. — Benno, Cardinal, Contra Gre- 
gorium VII et Uibanum II, Scripta, edited by K. Francke in Monumenta Germanise Histori- 
ca, English translation, Lyfe of Hyldebrande, called Gregoiy VII, Pope, London, 1634. — 
Benoit, Clias , La Politique du roi Charles V, Paris, 1894; La Monarchic Austro-Hongroise 
et Tequilibre europeen, in Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, 1897 — Berghaus, H., Deutsch- 
land seit hundert Jahren, Leipsic, 1859-1862, 5 vols — Berlicliingen, G von, Leben, Pehden, 
und Ilandlimgen des Ritters GOtz von Berlichingen zubenannt mit der eisemen Hand, edited 
by Schonliut, 2nd edition, Heilbronn, 1859. — Berner, E , Geschichte des Pieussischen Staates, 
Munich and Berlin, 1890 — Bernhardi, T, von, Fnedrich der Giosse als Feldherr, Berlin, 
1881, 2 vols. — Bernstein, A , Revolutions- und Reaktionsgeschichte Preussens und Deutsch- 
lands von der Marztagen bis zur neuesten Zeit, Berlin, 1883-1884, 3 vols — Beust, F. F. 
von, Aus drei Viertel-Jahrhunderten, Stuttgart, 1887, 2 vols — Beza, T , Histoire de la vie et 
de la mort de Calvin, 1564; Histoire Ecclesiastique des 4glises r4formees du royaume de 
Fiance, 1580, Pans, 1883, 3 vols. — Bezold, F von, Geschichte der Deutschen Retormation, 
in Onckens Geschichtwerk, Beilin, 1886-1889, 2 vols. — Bibliotkek Deutscker Gescbicbte, 
edited by H von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst, Stuttgart, 1876, in progress — Bidermann, H I , 
Geschichte der Osterreichischen Gesammtstaatsidee, Innsbruck, 1867-1890, 2 vols. — Bieder- 
mann, Karl, Deutschland im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 1854-1880, 2 vols ; Friedrich der 
Grosse und sein Verhaitnis zur Entwicklung des deutschen Geisteslebens, Brunswick, 1859; 
Dreissig Jahre deutscher Geschichte (1840-1870) , Ftinfundz wanzig J ahre deutscher Geschichte, 
(1815-1840), Breslau, 1889-1892, 2 vols. — Bigelow, P., White Man*s Afnca, London and 
New York, 1898. — Bismarck, Otto von, Leben und Wirken, by L Hahn, Leipsic, 1878- 
1890, 5 vols ; Unser Reichskanzler, by M Busch, Leipsic, 1884, 2 vols , English translation. 
Our Chancellor, London, 1884, 3 vols. ; Zwdlf Jahre Deutscher Politik, Leipsic, 1884 , Reden, 
edited by BOhm and Dove, Stuttgart, 1885-1891, 16 vols ; Briefe, 1844-1870, Bielefeld, 1888; 
Bismarck und England, Berlin, 1889 ; Pohtische Briefe, 1849-1889, Berlin, 1889-1893, 4 vols ; 
Reichskanzler Furst Bismarck, by W. Mdlier, 3rd edition, Stuttgart, 1890; Furst Bismarck 
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Die Ansprachen des Fiiisten Bismarck, ^ited by H..voii Poschinger, ^rlm, im, e 
TiscligesprSUsiie und Interviews, edited by H von foscbinger, Berlin, 1895, . , 

und Ermnerungen, Stuttgart, 1898-1899, 3 vols ioik thf» Manor House of Scbbn- 

Otia Eduard Leopold wn. Bismarck was born April 1st, 1815, at tbe manor nouse oi ouion 

hausen in Brandenbure. His family bad for six centuries been among 
Prussia aud many of his ancestors had held lugh rank in ® re^ned^ finding 

and GWttmgen, he entered the public service at the age nT?hp viable clerlf 

, it extremely distasteful and not himself posKssmg the pnsiand France 

For a number of years he lived quietly on the family estates. t^veUed m Engtod. h 

and Switzerland, and developed his mental ijowers by wide 
was inclined to liberal opinions, but soon acqmred the 

.maintenance his life was passed. In 1847 he entered °?th^ ^ 

final retirement m 1890 he was never free from public office. His ?® 
many is fully spread upon the pieceding pages of this history and need not be he e . 
to. Bismarck was a maker of history, not a wntw; hut his letters Md ^5 ' 

lections of his strenuous life as dictated to Horst phi wfil always be 

of his period. Though not m the stnct sense of the word a scholar. Ins mind was o* ^e 
information, his memory apt and retentive, and he used words as ® 

aud smite His family letters reveal his kindly nature, his 

ligious feeling. His speeches, strong, pungent, and interspersed with apt quotations, were 

always received with the close attention which they mented. iqka o ■kib 

Bissett, A., Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell, ^ndw, 185C^ S vol& — 
seudorff, K., Der Deutsehe-danische Kneg von 1864, Stettin, 1889 —Bios, W., Die Deui^he 
Revolution 1848 und 1849, Stuttgart, 1893 - H , Auf dem Wege 

Jena, 1893, 2 vols ; Das deutsche Reich zur Zeit Bismarcks, Leipsic. 1898 , FUrs^ 
und seine Zeit, Munich. 1894-1895.' 2 vols ; Die deutsche Revolution 

— Blum, R, Selbstbiographie, Leipsio, 1848 — Bodelschwxngli, K von, Betrachtungen 
-.eines Patiioten fiber Bwmarck und seine Zeit, Berlin, 5 '®“^^ 

Feldzfige gegen Oesterreich und dessen VerbUndete im 

Borne Brief aus Pans Hamburff. 1833-1834, Gesammelte Scbnften, Hamburg, 1862- 
^ 1863 12 vols — Bottigor, K, W , and H T Flathe, Gescbicbte des ^rstaates und Hbnig- 
reichs Sachsen, Gotha,^1868-1870, 2 vols. -puwamt, G ^ , le PSre Hist^ des gumreset 
des Negotiations qui prec§d 6 rent le traite de Westphalie, Pans, 1751 ^yoMn, a H , 
Essays on German Litemture, London, 1G92 -Brace, C.#., Hungary in 1^1- ^ej^ork. 
1852'* — Braudes, G , Die Haufitstrdraungen der Litteratur des 19ten Jahrimnderts, Berlin, 
1872-1876, vela 1-4, vol. 6, 1886. —Braun, K , Von Fiiedrich dem Grossen his zum Ffirsten 
Bismarck, Berlin, 1882.— Briefe aus dem Knege, 1870-1871, Mannheim. 1890 — B. 
ten, E., Martin and W. Severer, Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach-undpHurgesohichte 
der germaniscben Vblker, Strasburg, 1874-1887, 60 paits, —Broglie, Due 
Marie-Tber^se, Paris, 1883, 2 vols , English translation, Frederick the and Mana 

Theresa, London, 1883. -Bruckner, A.. Zui Geschichte des Reichsteges von Woms, Heidel- 
berg, 1860 — Biwco, J, The Holy Roman Empire, London, 1864-1867, ^h ed , 1^. — 
BuSiner, W., Peldmarshall von Moltke, Lahr, l894.-BHgeailia^n, J Kirc^nordnung 
far die Stadt Braunschweig, 1628, edited by Bertheau, Hamburg 1885 — :^e, K, 
Gescbicbte der neuesten Zeit, lieips?c and Berlin, 1876-1886, 4 vols. A. H y* 

Der Peldzug von 1806, Leipsic, 1806, 2 vols — 

Offlziere und Mannschaften in den PclazUgen der Jahre 186^1866 und if'P?®’ 

^ 300 , — Busch., M t Heue Tagebuchsbiatter, Leipsic, 1879, 3 vols ; Ln^r Reicbskanzler, 
Leipsic, 1884-1890, 2 vols , Graf Bismarck und seine Leute, Leipsic, 1890 , Bismapk 
Werk, Leipsic, 1898 — Btoenstein, G, W , Hnser Kaiser, Zehn Jahre der Hegierung Wil- 
helms II, Berlin, 1898. 

Calvm, J., Commentarii, Geneva, 1617, Brunswic^ 1863 — Capefigue, J H ^ 
favorite d’un roi de Prusse. Comtesse de Lichtenau et 
sOaprivi, G. L. von, Die Reden desGrafen von Oaprivi, 

T., History of Priedricb XI, called Frederick the Great, London, 1858-1864, 4 vols ,1894, 10 
vols, — Cam^re. M , Die pUilosophische Weltanschauung der Reformationszeit, 

1847. 2nd edition, 1887 .— CShaxles 'V (Emperor of Germany), AutobiOimphy, London, 1864 
,.,-Ohdlard, R., L’Autriche contemporaine, Paris, 1894, La Hongne Millenaire, Pans, 1896. — 
Cfhsmnitz, B. P. von, Efinlghchen Schwedischen in Teutsohland geffihrten Knegs Stettin, 
1648, 2nd edition, Stockholm, 1653, 4th edition, Stockholm, 1855-1869, 6 vols. — Oae^ey, 

' a 0.. Waterloo Lectures, London, 1869, 1874. — Chmel, J , Urkunden. Bnrfe und_ Akten- 
>»taoke zur Gescbicbte Maxinulians I, Stuttgart, 1845 ^ — - Oliodowieckij T. H., Oraison lu- 
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nSbre de Fr€d^ric Guillaume II, Halle, 1797. — Cholevius, J K, L , Geschichte der deutsclieu 
Poesie, etc , Leipsic, 1854-18*56, $ toIs — Ohronicon Colmariense, 1266-1804, in Monu- 
menta Germanise Historica, 8S, XVIL — Clironiken der Deutsclien Stadte, vom 14 bis ins 16. 
Jabrliundert, Leipsic, 1862, in progress. — Clausewitz, K. von, Hmteriassene Werke uber 
Krieg und Kiiegfuhrung, Berlin, 1832-1837, 10 vols ; Der Feldzug von 1796 in Italien, Ber- 
lin, 1883; French translation, La campagne de 1796 en Italic, Fans, 1899 — Clemenges, 
H , De corrupto ecclesise statu, Leyden, 1613 — Cohn., A., and J. A. Opel, Dei dreissigjalnige 
Krieg, Halle, 1862. — Oohn, G , Zur Geschichte und Pohtik des Veikehrswesens, Stuttgart, 
1900. — Comyi^ R , History of the Western Empire, London, 1851, 2 vols. — Cosel, E von, 
Geschichte des rieussischen Staates und Volkes unter den Hohenzollem, Leipsic, 1869-1876, 4 
vols. — Coxe, W., History of the House of Austria 1218-1792, London, 1807, 1873, 3 vols. 

WftUzam Ooxe vpas bom in London, March 7th, 1747, educated at Cambridge, and in 1771 
became curate of Denham, but soon resigned and spent several years on the Continent as tutor 
of the marquis of Blandford and several other young English noblemen. Their travels ■v\ere 
extensive and Coxe collected a vast store of information of all kinds, which appeared in nu- 
merous volumes of history and travel, evincing close observation and profound research. 
Upon his return to England he became rector of Bemerton in 1788, of Sturton in 1800, and 
archdeacon of Wiltshire In 1804. He died at Bemerton in Wiltshire, June 16th, 1828 

Creighton, M , A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation, London, 
1882, 6 vols — Crossard, Baron de, Mlmoiresmilitaireset historiques, Paris, 1829 — Csuday, 
E , Geschichte det Ungam, Berlin, 1899, 3 vols. — Czets, J , Memoiren tiber Bems Feldzug 
in Siebenbhrgon in den Jahren 1848 und 1849, Hamburg, 1850. — Czornig, K. von, Oester- 
reiehs Neugestaltung von 1848-1858, Vienna, 1859, 2 vols, 

Bahlmann, F C , Quellenkuncle der deutschen Geschichte, Gottingen, 1880, 5th edition, 
1883. — Dahn, F , Deutsche Geschichte von der Urzeit his auf die Teilung zu Verdun 843, 
in Heeren and Ukert’s Geschichte der europaischen Staaten, edited by W. Giesebrecht, Gotha, 
1883-1886, Zum 80. Geburtstage des Fiiisten Bismarck, Berlm, 1895 — Dampmartin, A H.,, 
Quelques traits de la Vie privee de Frederic Guillaume II, Roi de Prusse, Paris, 1811 — 
Darras, J E. M., General History of the Catholic Church, New York, 1868 —Dawson, 
W, H., Germany and the Germans, London, 1894, 2 vols, — Dedk, F , BenSdei, Kiadta K6nyi 
Mano (Speeches edited by E. Konyi), Budapest, 1882-1898, 6 vols. — Delbruck, H., His- 
torische und politische Aufslttze, Berlin, 1886; DasTa^buch Kaiser Friedrichs, Berlin, 1889. 

EauB Delbruck was born at Bergen on the island of Rugen, November 11th, 1848, and was 
educated at Heidelberg and Bonn. His studies were interrupted by the Franco-German War, 
in which he served and was made an ofHcer after the battle of Gravelotte. From 1874 to 1879 
he was tutor of Prince Waldemar of Prussia. Entering public life in 1881, he was a repre- 
sentative in the chamber of deputies of Prussia until 1884, when he was elected to the Reichs- 
tag and took prominent place among the liberal conservatives. In 1883 he became an editor 
of the Pieusmche Jalirhuclmr, and assumed its control in 1889. Since 1885 he has also occu- 
pied the chair of history in the University of Berlin, where his lectures have achieved great 
popularity. In addition to collaborating with Sybel in the Ristorische ZeitscJiriJty he has 
published several volumes of independent research upon notable events and personages ip 
German history. 

Delepierre, J. 0, Marie de Bourgogne, Brussels, 1841.— Deppe, A., Kriegsztlge des 
Tiberius in Deutschland, Bielefeld, 1886. — Desnoiresterres, G. leB , Voltaire et la Society 
fian^aise au xviiie sificle; Frederic et Voltaire, Pans, 1867-1876, 8 vols.— Desrey, P, 
Robertas Monarchus, in Les Grandes Chroniques de France, Paris, 1514, 8 vols.— Dessolles, 
J. J. P A., Armee du Rhin, Paris, 1801, — De Wette, W M. L , Briefc, Sendschreiben und 
Bedenken Luthers, Berlin, 1825-1828, 5 vols —Deutsche Bevue, tiber das gesammte natio- 
nale Leben der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1871. — Deutsche Rundschau, 1901. — Bittmar, G. D , 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, Heidelberg, 1891, 3 vols. — Dittrich, M., Bemi Regiment 
des Prinzen Friednch August, 1870-1871 Kriegsennnerungen, Dresden, 1886; Das grosse 
Bismarck-Buch, Dresden, 1896. — Ddllinger, J. J, I von. Die Reformation: ihre innere 
Entwicklung und ihre Wirkungen, Ratisbon, 1846-1848, 3 vols ; Beitrage zur politischen,' 
kirchlichen und Kultur-Geschichte der 6 letzten Jahrhunderte, Ratisbon, 1862-1863, 3 vols , 
English translation, Studies in European History, London, 1890, Geschichte der Moral- 
streitigkeiten in der rbmisch-katholischen Kirche, Nordlingen, 1888, 2 vols. ; Akademische 
Vortrage, Nordlingen, 1888-1891, 3 vols. ; Kleinere Schriften, Stuttgart, 1890, — Domer, I. 
A , Geschichte der protestantischen Theologie, Munich, 1867, English translation, History of 
Ibrotestant Theology, Particularly in Germany, Edinburgh, 1871. — Draper, J. W., A History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe, London, 1863-1869, 2 vols. — ^Droysen^ G., Gus- 
tav Adolph, Leipsic, 1869-1870, 2 vols. ; Das Zeitalter des DreissigjShrigen Eri^s, Berlin, 
1888.— Droyseu, J. G, Vorlesungen hber das Zeitalter des Freiheitskriege, Kiel, 1846, 
Gotha, 1886, 2 vols. ; Leben des Feldmarschalls Grafen Torek von Wartenburg, Berlin, 1851, 
10th edition, 1890; Geschichte der preussischen Politik, Leipsic, 1855-1885, 14 vols. ; Abhand- 
Idngen zur neueren Geschichte, Leipsic, 1876; Kleine Schriften zur alten Geschichte, Leipsje,^ 
1893-1894, 2 vols. _ . ^ ^ ' 

/ohmn Gmtm Droifmi was bom July 6th, 1808, at Treptow in Pomerama, Prussia, 
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was, educated at Berlin, where he became a lecturer on history in 1833 and professor in 18SS5. 
Galled, to the University of Kiel in 1840, he became prominent in the Schleawig-Holstem 
troubles as an advocate of the German claims, and repiesented Kiel in the Fiankfoit parlia- 
ment After holding a professoisliip at Jena he was lecalled to Berlin in 1859, and devoted 
the remainder of his life to the duties of his office and the composition of historical woiks, 
whose vast erudition, lucid style, and cntical acumen have caused him to be ranked among 
the greatest German historians Droysen’s wiitings cover a wide field He was equally at 
home among the ancient Greeks as in more modern Germany, and in his life ot Yorck von 
Wartenburg has given us a masteipiece of biogiaphy. His most impoitant contubution to 
German history is the GeschicJite der preusamlien Politik 

Dryander, K , JSnnnerungen aus der Knegszeit, 1870-1871, Halle, 1888 —Bu Jarrys 
do la Roche, G , Der Dieissig 3 ahiige Kiieg vom militdnschen Standpunkte aus belcuclitet, 
Schaffhausen, 1848, 3 vols. — Duller, E, Erzherzog Karl von Ocsteneich, Vienna, 1844- 
1847, in collaboration with W. Pierson, Geschichte des Deutsehen Volkes, Leipsic, 1840, Ber- 
lin, 1891 

Eduard JOuller^ bom at Vienna, Hovember 8th, 1809, was educated in his native city and 

f ave early promise of brilliant intellectual powers by producing at the age of seventeen a 
rama, Mmter Pilgram, which was most favourably received Feeling that his mind could 
not have proper development under the repressing influence of Metternich's rule, he left his 
native land m 1830, and spent the remainder of his life in Germany, residing successively m 
Munidi, Fiankfort, Daimstadt, and Mainz During his residence in Darmstadt he became 
greatly interested m the German -Catholic movement and strongly upheld religious liberty 
In addition to his numeious poetical and dramatic writings, Duller gave much attention to his- 
tory and wrote a history of the Jesuits, besides several standard works upon the histoiy of 
Geimany. He died^at Wiesbaden, July 24th, 1863 

Dumas, M., Precis des ^v6nements militaires, ou essai historique sur les campagnes cle 
1799 ^ 1814, Palis, 1817-1826, 19 vols. — ^Dummler, E , Geschichte des Ostfrankischen I^ichs, 
Berlin, 1862-1865, 2 vols, 2nd edition, 1887-1888, 3 vols. — Duncker, Max, Aus der Zeit 
.Priediichs des Grossen und Friednch Wilhelms HI, Leipsic, 1876. 

MaximtUan Wolfgang Duncker^ the eldest son of the publishei Karl Duncker, was born at 
Berlin, October 15th, 1811 While a student at Berlin University in 1834 ho was sentenced to 
six years* impiisonment for membership in the students* societies which the government was 
endeavouring to abolish He vpas released after six months, but was debarred fiom pursuing 
his studies until 1889, when be enteied the University at Halle, wheie he obtained a professor- 
ship m 1842. Duncker took an active part in the political stnfe from 1848 to 1852 and was 
refused promotion by the Prussian government on account of his opposition to Mauteuffel 
Recalled to Berlin in 1859, he held important official positions until 1875, w hen he retired 
from, public life. During this active public caieer he pursued hio historical researches and 
produced many voluminous works, which aie distinguished for lucidity of style and accu- 
racy of statement Duncker’s WTitings cover a wide range, and wffiile his GeschtcMe des 
Alierthums is the foundation-stone of his eminent reputation, his contributions to German 
history are of great value He died at Ansbach, July 21st, 1886 

Dipham, S A , A History of the Germanic Empire, London, 1834, 3 vols. — Duruy, 
V., Histoire dii Moyen Age depuis la chute de Tempire d*occident 3 usqu*au milieu du XVme 
sidcle, Paris, 1896 —Dyer, T, H , Life of Calvin, London, 1850. 

Eberty, F , Geschichte des preussischen Staats, Breslau, 1867-1873, 7 vols — -Ebrard, X 
H. A,, Christian Ernst von Biandenburg, Bayreuth, Giitersloh, 1885 — Eccard, J G , Vete- 
rum monumentoiium quaternio, Leipsic, 1720. — EflEher^ A. T , Martin Luther und seme 
Zeitgenossen, Augsburg, 1817 —Egelbaaf, G., Deutsche Geschichte imXVI Jahrhundeit 
bis zum Augsburger Religionsfrieden, Stuttgart, 1892 —Einhard (Eginhard), Vita Oaroh 
Magni, in Jatfe*s Bibliotheca reriim germamcarum, IV, Berlin, 1876, English tianslation, Lite 
of the Emperor Kail the Great, Londpn, 1877. 

Einhard, sometimes known as Eginhaid, the celebrated secretary and supposed son-in-law 
of Charlemagne, was bom in Germany about the year 770. While a student at the monastery 
of Fulda he displayed such ability that he was sent to complete his education at the school of 
the palace. His acquirements and talents attracting the attention of the emperor, Einhard 
soon received iMortnnt court appointments which brought him into close intimacy with the 
royal family Whether the romantic story of his love for the princess Emma be true or false, 
it IS at all events well told, and, after being embellished by the elegant pen of Addison, was 
thought worthy of insertion m the third volume of the Spectator. His tender attachment for 
his wife Imma is proved by a letter written after her decease, which recounts her virtues in 
the most affectionate terms, but it is far from certain that she was the daughter of the 
emperor. 

After the death of Charlemagne, Einhard became abbot of several monasteries, Anally set- 
mng at Milhlheim, where he founded a monastery and passed the remainder of his life His 
death occurred March 14th, 840, and he was buried beside his wife, who had died a few years 
befoie, coffins are still shown in the castle of Erbach, whose counts claim him as an 

wicestor. Many of Emhard’s works have been preserved and his letters are of great value 
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for the history of his time. The Vzia CaroU Magni, completed about the year 860, is the 
most important biographical histoiy which has survived the Middle Ages. 

Ehreuberg, F , ICleme Erlebnisse in grosser Zeit, Strasburg, 1890 — Eisenacb, T P, 
von, Geschichte uber Thaten Ulrichs, Herzog zu Wnrttemberg, Tubingen, 1754 — Eisner, 
K , Wilhelm Liebknecht, sein Leben und Wiiken, Berlin, 1900 —Ellis, G. A (Loid Dover), 
Life of Frederic II, London, 1832. — Emmer, J, Kaiser Franz Joseph I, Teschen, 1880, 
Vienna, 1898, 2 vols — English. Historical Review, London, 1886, voL 1 — Eotvds, J , 
Reform, Leipsic, 1846 — Erasmus, Encomium Monae, Palis, 1509, English translation, Pmise 
of Folly, London, 1643 ; Colloquia Familiana, Bdle, 1524, English tianslation by Bailey, Lon- 
don, 1878, 2 vols. — Erdmannsdorfer, B , Urkunden und Actenstacke zur Geschichte des 
Kurfiirsten Friediich Wilhelm von Biandenburg, Beilin, 1864-1884, 8 vols., Deutsche 
Geschichte, 1648-1740, Berlin, 1892 — Ernst U, Duke of Saxe-Ooburg, Aus meinem Leben 
und meiner Zeit, Berlin, 1887-1889, 3 vols , 1892, 1 vol. — Ernst, A., Denkwdrdigkeiten von 
Heinrich und Amalie von Begueiin, Stuttgart, 1892 — Ernst, W , Vom Rhein bis zum Kanal, 
Rathenow, 1893 — Europaischer Geschxchtskalender, Kordlmgen, 1861 — Eylert, R. 
F., Charakterzuge aus dem Leben des Kdnigs von Preussen Friedrich Wilhelm III, Magde- 
burg, 1843-1845, 3 vols , English tianslation. Characteristic Traits and Domestic Life of 
Frederick William IH, King of Prussia, London, 1845. 

Falk, M , Graf Szech^nyi und seine Zeit, Pest, 1868 — FalkensteiU, K,, Thaddaus Kos- 
ciuszko, Leipsic, 1827 —Fay, T S , The Three Germany s, New York, 1889, 2 vols.— 
Fechner, H , Der deutsch-franzdsische Krieg von 1870, Berlin, 1871, 4th edition, 1890, — 
Fischer, Karl, Geschichte der auswdrtigen Politik und Diplomatic im Reformationszeitalter, 
1445-1556, Gotha, 1874; Deutsches Leben und deutsche Zustande von der Hohenstaufenzeit 
bis ms Reformationszeitalter, Gotha, 1884 —Fischer, R , Hundeit Tage im Trap pis tenklos- 
ter auf dem Oelenberge Eine Eimnerung aus dem Kiiege 1870-1871, Berlin, 1888 — 
Flathe, H T , Das Zeitalter der Restauiation und Revolution 1815-1851, Oncken senes, 
Berlin, 1883, Geschichte der neuesten Zeit, Beilm, 1888-1891, 3 vols (in Allgemeine 
Weltgeschichte von Th Flathe, G Hertzberg, und andere); Denkmaler zur vaterlandischen 
Geschichte des 19. Jahihundert, Leixisic, 1893-1894, 2 vols — Foutane, T, Der Deutsche 
Kiieg von 1866, Berlin, 1869-1871, 2 vols. — Forbes, A , My Experiences of the Wai between 
France and Germany, London, 1871, 2 vols. ; William I of Germany, London, 1888.— Frantz, 
C , Litterarische-politische Aufsatze, Munich, 1876. — Frederick II, King of Prussia, Full, 
Tiue, and Particular Account, London, 1792 — Frederick the Great, CEiivres Posthumes, 
Berlin, 1788-1789, 15 vols , English translation, London, 1789, 12 vols ; Politische Koire- 
spondenz Fiiednchs des Grossen, 1879, Histoire de Mon Temps, Leipsic, 1879, — Frederick 
III, Emperor of Germany, The Crown Prince of Germany A diary, London, 1886 — 
Freeman, E A , Historical Essays, London, 1871-1892 — Freher, M , Germanicarum reium 
scrip tores, Frankfort, 1600, 3 vols. — Fressl, J, Die Skytheu-Saken die Urvater der Ger- 
manen, Munich, 1886 — IVeytag, G , Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, Leipsic, 
1859-1867, 5 vols , 31st ed , 1893; Neue Bilder aus dem Leben des deutschen Volkes, Leipsic, 
1863, Dei Staat Friederichs des Grossen, Cambridge, 1877; Der Kronprinz und die deutsche 
Kaiserkrone, Ennnerungsblatter, Leipsic, 1889, English translation, The Crown Prince and 
the German Imperial Crown. Reminiscences, London, 1890. 

Oustm Fr$ytag, a distinguished German dramatist and historical novelist, was born at 
Kreuzburg, Silesia, July 13th, 1816. He studied at Bieslau and Berlin, taught in the Univer- 
sity of Bres*au, and in 1848 with Julian Schmidt founded at Dresden DU Grenzlaten, a 
monthly peiiodical devoted to the exposition of liberalism in politics and especially distin- 
guished for the soundness of its literary ciiticism, 'i\ith which he maintained his connection 
until 1870 Fieytag during this period published many successful novels, wrote comedies 
which still hold the stage, and a senes of essays illustrating the history and manners of an- 
cient Germany. During the Franco-Prussian War he was for a time attached to the staff of 
the crown prince, and a journal of those days, published in 1889 under the title of Der ICron- 
prinz und die KaiserJerone^ revealed the liberal tendencies of Frederick III in a manner very 
displeasing to the young emperor William IL The series of historical novels, Die Ahnen^ 
published in 1872-1880, is already classic in German literature. The stories begin in the 
early dawn of (lerman history and reproduce in vivid, lifelike pictures the manneis and cus- 
toms of the past, the motives and passions which influenced the nation in its most formative 
and critical periods. After their completion Freytag withdrew from active life and resided 
at Wiesbaden until his death, which occurred April 30th, 1895 

Friedjung, H , Der Kampf urn die Vorherrschaft in Deutschland, 1855-1866, Stuttgart, 
1896, 3 vols , Freiherr von Benedek, Stuttgart, 1900. — Froude, J A., Luther and Eiasrous, 
in Short Studies on Great Subjects, London, 1867-1882, 4 vols. — Furste, E., Der Tag von 
Kbnlggratz, Magdeburg, 1867. 

Gaberel^ J P., Histoire de Peglise de Geneve, Geneva, 1853 — Gachard, L P., Retraite et 
Mort de Charles V au MonastSre de Yuste, Brussels, 1854r-1855, 2 vols — GaiHard., G H., 
Histoire de Marie de Bourgogne, Amsterdam, 1757, — Gardiner, S. R , The Thirty Years’ 
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War, Ijondon, 1874. — Oass^ W , and E. L. T. Bial^ Henke’s Neuere Kirchen^eschichte, Halle, 
1874-1880, 8 vois — Oelpfliardt, B, Bentscher Kaisersaal, Btuttgart, 1894; Handbucli der 
dentscUen Geschiclite, Leipsic, 1891-1892, 2 vols. 

Jl^m Gebhardt was born October 9th, 1858, at Krotoschin, Prussia, studied history at 
Breslau, gaining his degiee of doctor of philosophy in 1884 by a dissertation entitled 

der dmtschen Nation gegen den romteelhen Hof, which was published and has passed 
through several editions He taught for several years in the gymnasium at Breslau, and 
afterwards in the industnal school at Berlm, of which he became a professor in 1899. Geb- 
hardt has published several valuable works on German history and biography and col- 
laborated in tbe production of a Eanddmch der deiitschen Geschichie, published at Stuttgart, 
1892. 

Gegeirwart, Die, EncyclopSdische Darstellung der neuesten Zeitgeschichte, Leipsic, 1848- 
1866, 12 vols,, continued in Unsere Zcit, Leipsic, 1857-1864, 1865-1887, 1888-1891, 10 vols. — 
Geatz, F, von, Tagebttcher, edited by Varnhagen von Ense, Leipsic, 1873-1874, 4 vols. ; 
Oesterreichs Theilnahme an den Befreiungskiiegen, Vienna, 1887 — Gerdes, H., Geschichte 
des deiitschen Volkes und seiner Kultur im Mittelalter, Leipsic, 1891-1898, 2 vols,— Ger- 
lach, G. T , 2,000 Jahre deutscher Geschichte, Cologne, 1874. — Gerviaus, G G , Ueberden 
Goetheschen Bnefwechsel, Leipsic, 1836; Geschichtsschreiber der deutschen Voizeit in 
deutscher Bearbeitung, Berlin, 1849, Leipsic, 1884, Emieitung in die Geschichte des 19, 
Jahrhunderts, Leipsic, 1853, English translation, London, 1853; Geschichte der deutschen 
Dichtung, Leinsic, 1853, 8 vols , Geschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vertrftgen, 
Leipsic, 1855-1866, 8 vols. ; Course and Tendency of History since the Overthrow of the 
Empire of Napoleon I, London, 1883 — G&orer, A. F , Geschichte der ost- und westfranki- 
schen Harolmger, Freiburg m Breisgau, 1848, 2 vols — Giehne, F , Zwei Jahre Oesterreichi- 
scher Politik, Schafthausen, 1868 — Giesebrecht, F. W B. von, Geschichte der deutschen 
Kaiserzeit. Brunswick, 1855-1888, 5 vols , 5th edition, Leipsic, 1881-1890. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Benjamin wn Giee^reeht, who was born at Berlin, March 6th, 1814, 
pursued historical study at the University of Berlin under the tuition of Leopold von Ranke, 
under whose direction he subsequently pubhshed an excellent history of Ottb II in the 
Jahrhiicher, and edited the Annmee Altammes. Giesebrecht spent some years in historical 
research in Italy, and as a result pubhshed Be Literarum Btudiis apud Halos primis medii mi 
meulis. In 1857 he was appointed professor of history at Kbnigsberg, and in 1862 succeeded 
Sybel at Munich, where he later became secietaiy of tbe Historical Commission. His great 
work is the Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, in the prepaiation of which he spent thirty- 
three years, and for which he was aw'arded by the Bei lin Academy the Frederick William 
IV prize for distinguished service to Geiman history His historical waitings are marked by 
extreme accuracy and evince the most caieful and minute investigation. He died at Munich, 
December 17th, 1889 

Gieseler, J. K. L , Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, Bonn, 1824-1856, 6 vols., English 
translation, Text-book of Ecclesiastical History, Philadelphia, 1836, New Yoik, 1868. 

Johann Earl Ludtoig Gieseler, distinguished as a church historian, wasboinat Petershagen, 
in W^tphalia, March 3rd, 1792 He was educated at Halle and served in the war of Libera- 
tion in 1813-1814, While acting as director of a gymnasium at Cleves he published his first 
essay on church history, in consequence ot which he was called in the following year to the 
professorship of theology in the recently established University of Brmn In 1831 he removed 
to GSttmgen and devoted himself to the completion of his monumental work. Lehrhuch der 
Kirchemjeschichte, three volumes of which were pubhshed during his life and two more in the 
year following his death. His contributions to peiiodicals weie numerous and valuable, and 
he edited several ancient chronicles and biographies 

Gindely, A , Geschichte des Dreissigiahrigen Kiiegs, Prague, 1869-1880, 4 vols., English 
translation, History of the Thirty Years’ War, Nevv Yoik, 1884, Zur Beuitheilung des kaiser- 
lichen Generals Albrecht von Waldstein, Prague, 1887 — Gneist, H R H F. von, Berliner 
ZttstStnde, Berlin, 1849, Die staatsrechtlichen Frageii des preussischen Volksschul-gesetzes, 
Berlin, 1892. — Goedeke, K., Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, Hanover! 
1857-1881, 3 vols , Dresden, 1884-1893, 5 vols. — Goerlach, W., Ffirst Bisinaick, 6th edition, 
Stuttgart, 1885 — Gorres, J. J. von, Deutschland und die Revolution, Coblenz, 181D. — 
Goethe, J. W. von, Carapagne m Frankreich 1792, English translation, Campaign in France, 
London, 1849. — Goette, R , Geschichte der Deutschen Emheitsbewegung im 19 Jahrhundert, 
Gotha, 1891 — Gorgey, A., Mein Leben und Wirken in Ungarn in den Jahren 1848 unfd 1849, 
^ipsic, 1862, 2 vols — Gostwick, J., and Harrison, Outlines of German Liteiatuie, Phila- 
delphia, 1854 — Gottschall, R von, Die deutsche National-Litteratur des 19ten Jahrhun- 
^rte, Berlin, 1^5, 2 vols , 6th edition, Breslau, 1891, 4 vols ; Studien zur neuen deutschen 
w^ratur, Berlin, 1892 — Gdtzinger, E., Reallexikon der Deutschen Alterthtimer, Leipsic, 
1881-1882, 2 vols, — Grand-Carteret, J , Bismarck en caricature, Pans, 1890. — Grinwnels- 
hausen, H J C von, Der abenteueriiche Simplicissiraus, MOmpelgart (Montb^liard), 1669. 
^Grotowsky, P., Der eiserne Kanzler im deutschen Lied, Leipsic, 1894. — Grube, A. W 
IltarakterbiJderausder Geschichte und Sage, Leipsic, 1852, 3 vols , 27th edition, 1888, English 
^^siatton. Heroes of History and Legend, London. 1880. — Grunbeck, J , Historia Fridenci 
IP et Maximiliani 1, 1508, Tubingen, 1721, German translation by T. Ilgen, Leipsic, 1891.— 
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Griinliagen, C, Schlesien unter Friedricli dem Grossen, Breslau, 1890-1890, 0 
Guentlier, H , Gescliichte des Feldzuges von 1800, Frauenfeld, 1898. 

Hagen, K , Deutschlands litterarische nnd religiose Verhaltnisse im Eeformationszeitalte]?, 
Erlangen, 1841-1844, 3 vols , Deutsclie Gescliichte von Rudolf von Habsburg bis auf die 
neueste Zeit, Frankfort, 1854-1858, 3 vols. — Hagenbaoh, K. R , Kircbengeschiclite von der 
filtesteu Zeit bis zum 19ten Jahrhupdert, Leipsic, 1834-1861, 8 voJs , 1868-1872, 7 vois^, 
English tianslation, History of the Reformation in Germany, and Switzerland chiefly, Edin- 
burgh, 1878. 

Em*l Rudolf Hagenbach was bora March 4th, 1801, at B^le, studied at Bonn and Berlin, 
and became professor of history at BMe in 1828. He was a distinguished public lecturer and 
delivered several courses ot lectures on the Reformation, the eaily history of the church, and 
on chuich history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which were most favourabfy 
received, have passed through numerous editions, and been translated into other languages. 
His busy life was filled with literary work. In addition to the duties of his professor3iip 
and his public lectures, he was an admired preacher and a poet. Hagenbach published sev- 
eral doctrinal works, edited the Kircheriblatt for twenty three years, and a valuable series df 
biographies of the reformers of the church, to which he contributed the lives of GScolam]^- 
dius and Myconius He died at Bfiie, June 7th, 1874. ? > ^ i' 

Halm, L. E , Der Kneg Deutschlands gegen Frankreich, Berlin, 1871 ; Geschicbte des 
preus^chen Vaterlandes, ^rd edition, Berlin, 1893; FUrst Bismarck, sein pohtisohes Lelto 
und Wirken, Berlin, 1878-1885, 4 vols , vol 5 by K. Wippermann, 1890; ft ilhelm der eniie 
Kleiber des neuen deutschen Reichs, Berlin, 1888 — Halevy, L , Recits de guerre. LMnva- 
sion 1870-1871, Pans, 1891 — Hallam, H., View of the State of Europe during the HkMIe 
Ages, London, 1818, 2 vols , 1853, 8 vols , 1884, 2 vols — Hamel, R , Das deutsche Bdrgei?- 
thum unter Kaiser Wilhelm II, 2nd edition, Halle, 1890 — Hansing, K., Harden berg und 
die dritte Koalition, Berlin, 1899. — Hardwicke, C , A History ot the Christian Church, 
London, 1878, 3id edition, 2 vols, — Hart, J. M , German Universities, Hew York. 1872.-^ 
Hartig, F von, Genesis der Revolution in Oesteireich, Leipsic, 1850 — Hartmann, E. 
von, Zwei Jalirzehnte deutscher Politik, Leipsic, 1889 —Hartmann, J , Erlebtes aus dem 
Kriege 1870-1871, Wiesbaden, 1885. — Hartmann, J von, Lebensennnerungen, Bnefe und 
Aufsatze, Berlin, 1882 — Hasner, L. von, Denkwurdigkeiten, Stuttgart, 1892 —Hassell, 
W. von. Die Schlesischen Kriege, und das KurfUrstenthum Hannover, Hanover, 1879 ^ 
Hast, J., Gescliichte der Wiedertaufer, Mdnster, 1835. — Haugwitz, C A H K, Frag- 
ment des Memoires in5dits du comte de Haugwitz. Jena, 1887 — Haurdau, J, B , Histoire 
de la philosophie scolastique, Paris, 1872-1881, 8 vols — Hauser, C. F., Deutschland nach 
dem dreissigjahrigen Kriege, Leipsic, 1862 — HAusser, L . Deutsche Gescliichte vom Tode 
Fnednchs des Grossen bis zur GiUndungdes Deutschen Bundes, Leipsic, 1854-1857, 18®9, 
English translation. Period of the Retormation, London, 1878, — Haym, R , Die romantisohe 
Schule, Berlin, 1870. — Headlam, J W , Bismaick and the Foundation of the German Em- 
pire, London, 1899 — Heeren, A H. L , Geschichte der Europaischen Staaten, Gottingen, 
1800, 5th edition, 1830 ; Historisehe Werke, Gottingen, 1821^1826, 15 vols., English transla- 
tion, Historical Treatises, Oxford, 1836 

Arnold Hermann Ludimg Heeren^ whose life was largely spent in the investigation of the 
politics and commerce of the ancients, was born neai Bremen, October 25th, 1760, and edu- 
cated at Bi emen and the University of Gottingen. His first work was an edition of Menander’s 
I Be Encomiiey and in the yea^s 1792-1801 he travelled extensively through ITrance, Italy, and 
the Netherlands while preparing material for an edition of the Eclogues of Stobseus. In 1706 
his Jdeenuber Politik at Gottingen and at once gave him high rank among historians. 

In 1801 he bee me professor of history at Gottingen. As a teacher he was far beyond others 
of his time a stimulating and productive force. The formative periods ot history were to h!fa 
regions to be carefully explored, and, like all great pioneers, he possessed the ener^ 
magnetism which inspire his followers. Numerous works evincing acute observatioh, careful 
research, and developing new views of ancient times came rapidly from his pen. For his 
Termch einer EntwickeUmg der Folgen der Ermzzuge, published in 1808, he was awaided a 
prize by the Institute of France The last years ot his life were comparatively unproductive, 
being devoted to the revision and reproduction of his earlier works. He at Gdttingeh, 
March 6th, 1842 

Hegel, G. W. F., Vorlesungen tiber die Philosophie der Geschichte, Berlin, 1837; Eugliih 
translation, Lectures on Philosophy of History, London, 1857. —Hegel, K , m Die Chroniken 
der Deutschen Stsdte vom 14 bis ins 16 Jahrhundert, Leipsic, 1862 (in progress) — Heig^, 
K T , Deutsche Geschichte vom Tode Friedrichs des Grossen bis zur Aufidsung desaltm 
Reichs, Stuttgart, 1892. — Heme, Heinrich, Die romantische Schule, Hamburg, 183$; 
Vermisqhte Schnften, Hamburg, 1854. — Heiuel, E., Vereuch biner BearbeRung der^ Ge- 
schichte Preussens far Volkschulen, Dantsic, 1822, Geschichte Pfeussenb, KOnlgsberg, 183$. 
— Helfbrt, J A von, Geschichte Oesterrelchs vom Ausgang des Wiener Oktober-Auf- 
standes 1848, Prague, 1870-1886, 4 vols. — Heller vou Hellwald^ F., EHhnerungen aus 
den Befreiungskriegen, Stuttgart, 1864 — Henderson, E F., History ot Germany in ^ 
Mddle Ages, London, 1894, A Short History of Germany,* Londori, 1^2, 2 ^s. 
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bergr» 'H., Bie Politischen Beziehungen zwischen BeutscMand tmd FrankreicU unter K&nig 
Albrecht I, 1289-1308, Strasburg, 1891 — Henne-am-Bliytt, O., Allgemeine Kultur- 
geschichte, Leipsic, 1870-1877, 6 vols ; Kulturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes, Berlin, 1886, 
18^, 2 voIb. ; Die Rationale Einigung der Deutschen, Hanover, 1891. 

Ot0 JEtenm^m-Bhyn was bom at St GaU, Switzerland, August 36th, 1898, and inherited 
a love for historical research from his father, a Swiss historian and poet He studied at Berne 
and taught for several years before becoming editor of the Freimmrevmitung at Leipsic in 1879 
A profound student of the history of civilisation, he has published many works dealing with 
the growth and development of the Swiss and German peoples, their national characteristics, 
manners, and customs, besides an interesting and instructive treatise upon the Jewish race 

Hennequin de ViUermont, A. C , Tilly, ou la guerre de Trente Ans de 1618 t, 1636, 
Lille, 1887, 9 vols — Henry IV, Emperor of Germany, Das Leben Kaiser Heinrichs des 
Vierten, Leipsic, 1847, 1893 — Henry, P , Das Leben Johann Oalvms, Hamburg, 1835-1844, 
8 vols. — Herzog, J. J., Realencyklopadie fhr protestantische Theologie und Kirche, Ilaftiburg, 
1854-1856, Leipsic, 1896. — Hettner, H T., Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Brunswick, 1869-1870, 4th edition, 1893-1895, 4 vols. — Heyck, E , Kaiser 
Maximilian, Munich, 1898. — -Heyd, L. P*, Ulnch Herzog zu Wiirttemberg, Tubingen, 1841- 
1843, 3 vols.— Hillebrand, K., La Prusse Contemporaine, Paris, 1867; Lectures on German 
Thought, London, 1880 — Hirth, G , Tagebuch des deutsch-franzdsischen Kriegs, Leipsic, 
1870-1874, 8 vols. — Hoefer, P,, Die Varusschlacht, ihr Verlauf und ihr Schauplatz, Leipsic, 
1888 — Hoenig, F., Gefechtsbilder aus dem Kriege 1870-1871, Berlin, 1891-1894. 8 vols , 
Yierundzwanzig Stunden Moltkescher Btrategie entwickelt und erltlutert an den Schlachten 
yon Gravelotte und St. Privat, Berlin, 1891. — Holtzendorff, F. von, Die Prinzipien der 
Pblitik, Berlin, 1869, 2nd edition, 1879.— Honegger, J J , Kritische Geschichte der fran- 
zdsisehen Kultureinfiiisse in den letzten Jahrhunderten, Berlin, 1875.— Hormayr, J von, 
’Geschichte Andreas Hofers, Altenberg, 1811. — Horn, F., Das Leben Fnedrich Wilhelm des 
Grossen, Berlin, 1814 — Horstmann, P. B., Die Franzosen in SaarbrOcken, Frankfort, 1796- 
1797, 2 vols., 1890. — Horvath, Mihaly, Magyarorszag fhggethensegi harcz^ak tOrtenete 
(History of the Hungarian Struggle for Independence), 1848-1849, Geneva, 1865, 3 vols. , 
Magyarok tSitenete, Pdpa, 1842-1846, 4 vols , Pest, 1871-1878, 8 vols , German tianslation, 
Fhnfundzwanzig Jahre aus der Geschichte Ungarns 1893-1848, Leipsic, 1867. 2 vols — 
Hosmer, J. K, Short History of German Literature, New York, 1878 —Huber, A, 
Geschichte Oesterreicbs, Gotha, 1885-1899, 4 vols, ; Oesterreichische Reichsgeschichte, Vienna 
and Prague, 1895. — Hudson, E. N , Life and Times of Louis of Prussia, London, 1874 — 
Huebner, A von, Ein Jahr meines Lebens, 1848-1849, Leipsic, 1891 — Hueifer, H , Oester- 
reich und Preussen bis zum Abschluss dcs Fiiedens von Campo Formio, Bonn, 1868. Die 
Eabinetsregierung in Preussen und Johann Wilhelm Lombard, Leipsic, 1891 — Huillard- 
Breholles, A,, Historia diplomatica Fiidenci Secundi, Paris, 1859-1861, ISvols.— Hum- 
boldt, K. W. von, Ansichten Uber Aesthetik und Litteratur, Berlin, 1879. 

Inama-Sternegg, K T von, Deutsche Wirthschaftsgeschichte, Leipsic, 1879-1891, 2 
vols — Isaacsobn, S, Geschichte des pieiissischen Beamtenthums von Anfang des 15. 
Jahrhunderts bis auf die Gegenwart, Berlm, 1874-1884, 2 vols. 

Jhger, A., Joseph II und Leopold II, in Oesterreichische Geschichte fiir das Volk, Vienna, 
1864. — J&ger, O , Versuch emer Darstellung neuester Geschichte, continuation of Schjosser^s 
Weltgeschichte, Leipsic, 1874. — Jahn, J G., Geschichte des Schmalkaldischen Kneges, 
Leipsic, 1837. — Jahnke, H , Furst Bismarck, sein Leben und Wirken, Berlin, 1890 , Jalir- 
bhcher der Deutschen Geschichte, Berlin and Leipsic, 1869 (in progress) — Janssen, J., 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, Freiburg, 1877-1894, 8 
vols , English translation by M. A. Mitchell and A. M. Christie, London, 1896-1900 — 
Jastrow, J . Geschichte des deutschen Einheitstraums und seiner Erfilllung, Berlin, 1884, 2 
vols — Jouvencel, H. F. P. de, L’mdependance des Gaulcs et TAllemagne, Pans, 1890. 

K, K., Briefe fiber die ungarische Frage, Elberfeld, 1866 — Kammel, 0., Der Wer- 
degang des Deutschen Volkes, Leipsic, 1896-1898, 2 vols ; Illustnerte Geschichte der neuesten 
Zeit, Leipsic, 1897, 3 vols — jKahiiis, K. F. A , Die Deutsche Reformation, Leipsic, 1872. — 
Kanngiesser, 0., Geschichte des Krieges von 1866, B^le, 1892, 2 vols — Kapp, C., Brief- 
^wechsel zwischen Feuerbach und Kapp, Mannheim, 1876. — Karl von Oesterreich, Arch- 
duke, Ausgewahlte Schriften, Leipsic, 1893, — Kaufmann, G , Deutsche Geschichte bis auf 
Karl den Grossen, Leipsic, 1880-1881, 3 vols. — Keller, L., Die Reformation und die Slteren 
Befonnparteien, loeipsic, 1885. — KeUy, W., Continuation of Coxe's House of Austria, Lon- 
don,^ 1858. — Keminer, O., Anninius, Leipsic, 1893 — Keym, F , Geschichte des dreissig- 
jUhrigen Krises, Freiburg in Breisgau, 1873, 2 vols. , Johann Tserklaes, Graf von Tilly, 
Freiburg in Breisgau. 1884. — Khevenbiller, F, C , Annales Ferdinandei, Ratisbon and 
Vienna, 1640-1646, 9 vols., Leipsic, 1731-1796, 12 vols., 1778-1781, 4 vols — Klapka, G., 
Memoiren, Leipsic, 1850,— Klee, G., Bilder aus der alteren deutschen Geschichte, 1889 £f — 
Kleinschmidt, A., Handbuchder Deutschen Geschichte, Stuttgart, 1893, 2 vols.— Klinkow- 
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ctrdm, A,, Aus Metternichs naehgelassenen Papieren, “Vienna, 1880-1884, 8 vols. — Klopp^ 
O , Der dreissigjaiirige Krieg bis zum Tode Gustav Adolfs, Paderbom, 1891-1898, 8 vols.-^t 
Kluckliolin) A , Vortrage und AulsStze, Munich, 1894 — Kluplbl, K , Geschichte der 
deutschen Einheitsbestrebungen 1848-1871, Berlin, 1872-1873, 2 vols. — Koch, M., Quellen 
zur Geschichte des Kaisers Maximilian II, Leipsic, 1857-1861, 2 vols. — Koenig, K,, Deutsche 
Litteraturgeschichte, 25th edition, Leipsic, 1895 — Koemer, F , Die Weltgeschichte inLebens- 
bildernund Charakterschilderungen der Vblker, Lei|)sic, 1858; Die Hauptbegebenheiten der 
Weltgeschichte in Charaktei'skizzen, Pest, 1863 , Geschiehten aus der Geschichte, Dresden, 1865; 
Grosse Manner, grosse Zeiten, Leipsic, 1869; Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, Berlin, 1881. 
— Kohl, H., Bismarck, Regesten, Leipsic, 1891-1892, 2 vols.; Bismarck-Gedenkbuch, 
Chemnitz, 1888-1889, 2 vols. — Kohlrausch, H. P. T., Deutsche Geschichte, Elberfeld, 1816, 
Hanover, 1875, English translation, A History of Germany, London, 1844. 

JELeinnch M'lednch Tlmdme Kohlmu8c\ born November 16th, 1780, at Landolfshausen, 
after completing his studies at Gottingen became tutor to young Count Wolf Baudissin, with 
whom he sojourned at the universities of Berlin, Kiel, and Heidelberg. He afterwards taught 
at Barmen, Ddsseldorf, and Munster, and in 1830 was made school inspector of the kingdom 
of Hanover, serving as such until 1864, when he became general director. He wrote a num- 
ber of works upon .general history and chronology, mainly intended for use in schoolsu which 
have been frequently republished and are of high authority Deutsche Geschtchte^ first pub^ 
lished in 1816, is his most important production and is stifl a standard work. His long and 
useful life came to a close January 29th, 1867. 

Kohut, A , Ferdinand Lassalle, sein Leben und Wirken, Leipsic, 1887. — KoHer, O,, and 
F. Schultz, Bismarck Litteratur, Leipsic, 1895. — Koloniales Jahrbuch, Berlin, 1897-1898- 
1899 — Konigshofeu, J. T, von, Ghronik, in Die Chroniken der Deutschen Stadte vom 14. 
bis ins 16. Jahrhundert, Leipsic, 1862 (m progress) — Kopp, J E , Die Geschiehten von der 
■Wiedeilierstellung und dem Verfalle des heiligen rbmischen Reiches, Leipsic, 1845-1847, 5 
vols, Beilin, 1858-1871, BMe, 1882.— Koppen, F. von, Die Hohenzollern und das Reich, 
Glogau, 1884, 4 vols. — Koser, R., Konig Fiiednch der Grosse, Stuttgart, 1893. — Kossuth, 
L , Trataim ar emigracidbol, Geiman translation, Meme Schriften aus der Emigration, Buda- 
pest, 1880-1900, 8 vols — Krause, G , Growth of German Unity, London, 1892. — Kreutzer, 
J , Otto von Bismarck, sem Leben und sein Werk, 1900 — Kriegk, G. L., Deutsches Biir- 
geithum ira Mittelalter, Leipsic, 1868, new edition Frankfort, 1871, 2 vols — Krones, F. X., 
Handhuch der Geschichte Oesterreichs, Berlin, 1876-1879, 5 vols., Grundriss der Oester- 
reichischen Geschichte, Vienna, 1881-1883, 4 vols ; Die HohenzoUem und das deutsche Vater- 
land, Munich, 1882-1883, 2 vols,, 4th edition, 1886. . 

Franz Xaver KroneSj count of Marchland, was bom at Ungansch-Ostrau m Moravia, No- 
vember 19th, 1835 He studied philosophy and history at Vienna and became instructor in 
Austnan history at Kaschau in 1857. From 1865 he was professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Gratz. Krones’ published works upon Austro-Hungarian histoiy are’both numer- 
ous and valuable* including comprehensive reviews of general history as well as monographs 
upon important epochs and histoncal biographies of noted persons 

Kugler, B. von, Kaiser Wilhelm und seine Zeit, Munich, 1888 — Kugler, F , Geschichte 
Friedrichs des Grossen, Leipsic, 1840, 12th edition 1887, English translation, Life of Fredenck 
the Great, London, 1877 — KuutzemuUer, O., Des Reichskanzler Bismarck Btaatsrechtliche 
und Wirthscbaftspolitik Anschauungen, Hanover, 1882 

liamprecht, K , Leipziger Studien aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte, Leipsic, 1894, 
Deutsche Geschichte, Berlin, 1891-1897, 7 vols — Laucizolle, C W. von, Geschichte der 
Bildung des preussischen Staats, Beilin, 1828.— Langwertli von Simmeru, E., DieKieia- 
veifassimg Maximilians, Berlin, 1876 — liangwerth. vou Simmeru, H , Oesterreich und 
das Reich im Kampfo mit der franzdsischen Revolution von 1790 bis 1797, Berlin and Leipsic, 
1880-1882, 2 vols. — Lassalle, F , Der italienische Ecrieg und die Aufgabe Preussens, Berlin, 
1859, Tagebuch, Breslau, 1891.— Lassou, A., Meister Eckhart der Mystiker, Berhn, 1878- 
— Laube, H., Der deutsche Kneg, Leipsic, 1865-1866, 9 vols. — Lauk^ard, F. C., Briefe 
fiber den Feldzug des Herzogs von Braunschweig im Jahre 1792, Mainz, 1793; Denkschrift 
fiber die Einnahme der Festung Mainz, 1798 —Laurent, E., Histoire du droit des gens, 
Brussels, 1860-1870, 18 vols — Laveleye, E., La p5ninsule des Balkans, Brussels, 1886, 2 
vols, — Lavisse, E , &udes sur Thistoire de Prusse, Pans, 1879; Essais sur PAllemagne im- 
p5riale, Pans, 1887; Trois empereurs d’Allemagne: Guillaume I, Frederic HI, Guillaume 
II, Paris, 1888, La jeunesse du Grand Frederic, Paris, 1891 —Lea, H. C., Superstirion and 
Force Essays on the Wager of Law, the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal and Torture, Philadel- 
phia, 1866 

Eenry Charles Lea was born in Philadelphia, September 19th, 1825 He did not receive a 
college education, but entered his father’s publishing business at the age of eighteen, becom- 
ing its head in 1865. The activity of a successful business life and a profound interest in 
general public affairs has not, however, hindered Mr. Lea’s pursuit of hi,$ chosen literary 
career. His interest in mediaeval church history has been fruitful in many valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature of that eventful period, and his researches have shown in strong light 
much of the ignorance, superstition, and cruelty of the Dark Ages He is a member of many 
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leMad iocierfeg' in Burop*^ md tlie United States, and lias been granted honorary degrees by 
g^ver^ *nnivei^Mes. ’ * 

^ liedliler, G V«, Jobi^m^ Hus, Halle, 1889 — Lecomte, F , Guerre de la Prusse et de 
ritafie, Pans, 1868, $ vols. Leger, L*, Histoire de I’Autnche-Hongne, in Duruy's Histoiie 
Ilnlverselle, l^ris^ 18791 1^^9t English translation, London, 1889. — LeEmaiin, Sax, Stein, 
Sebamhorst, tind Schbn, Eine Schutzscbrift, Gdttiag6n, 1877. — Leibnitius, G. G , Scnp- 
toes rexum Bmnsvicenstum, Hanover, 1707-1711, 3 vols. — Leo, H., Lebrbuch der Universal- 
gescMcbte, Halle, 1835-1844, 6 vols., 3rd edition 1849-1856, Vorlesungen uber die Geschicbte 
3e^ dfeutsciieu Volkes und Eeichs, Halle, 1854-1867, 5 vols. — Leroux, A. J. V , Recherches 
cntictues sur les relations de la France avec TAUemagne, 1293-1461, Paris, 1882, 2 vols. — 
LettenRove, X M B, 0. Kervijn de, Commentaires de Charles Quint, Brussels, 1862, English 
translation* Charles V. Autobiography, London, 1864 — Lettow-Vorbeck, O. von, Der 
Krieg' von 1806 und 1807, Berlin, 1891-1896, 4 vols.— Levy-Bnihl, L,, L*Allemagne depuis 
L^bnitK* Paris, 1^0. — Lewis, C. T., A History of Germany, Hew York, 1874 — ^Linden- 
sctoii^, L., Bandbuch der dfeutschen Altertumskiinde, Brunswick, 1880-1889. — Lindner, 
Ti^ Geschidbte des deutschen Reiches vom Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts bis zur Reformation, 
Brunswick. 1875-1880. 2 vols. ; Deutsche Geschichte unter den Habsburgern und Luxem- 
buVgem 1273-1437, Stuttgart, 1890-1893, 2 vols. * Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes, Stutt- 
1894i 2 vols. 

Theodor Lindner was bom May 22nd, 1843, at Breslau, received his education there and at 
Berlin, and after teaching in Breslau and Munster was appointed to a professorship in the 
University of Halle in 1888. His published works on German history cover a wide range and 
include some valuable biographies. 

Lindprandus (Bishop of Cremona), in Monumenta Germanise Historica, Scriptores III, 
Hanover, 1840 (m progress); Aus Liudprand’s Werken, 1847. — Loher, F. von, Archivalische 
Zeitsclmft, Stuttgart and Munich, 1876-1888, 13 vols. — Lokmeyer, K. H , Geschichte von 
Ost- und Westpreussen, Gotha^ 1881. — Lombard, J , Un Volontaire de 1792, Paris, 1893. — 
Loikiag, B , Ge^hichte des deutschen Kirohenrechts, Strasburg, 1878, 2 vols , Lehrbuch des 
deutsqhen Verwaltungsrecht, Leipsic, 1884. — Lorenz, 0 , Deutsche Geschidhte im 13ten und 
14ten Jahrhimdert, Vienna, 1863-1867, 2 vols ; Deutschlands GescMchtsqucllen seit der 
Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1870, 1886-1887, 2 vols , Drei Bucher Geschichte und 
Politik, Berlin, 1878, 1879, Staatsm^nner und Geschichtschreiber des neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts, Berlin, 1S96.— Loscher, B V., Tollstandige Refoimations Acta und Documenta, 
Leipsic, 1720-1729, 3 vols. — Low, L von, Geschichte der deutschen Reichs- und Terri torial- 
Verfassung, Heidelberg, 1832. —Lowe, 0, Piince Bismarck, an historical biography, Lon- 
dcfU, 1886; The Gennan Emperor William II, London, 1895 — Luden, H , Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes, Gotha, 1825-1837, 12 vols. — Luckenbach, A , De Germania quae vocatur 
Tacitea fontibus, Marburg, 1891. — Lusckin, A, Grundriss der Osterreichischen Reichs- 
ge^hichte, Bamberg, 1899 — Lutker, M., Briefe, Sendschreiben und Bendenken, Berlin, 
l856i 6 vols, ; Tischreden, Leipsic, 1844-1846, English translation, Table Talk, London, 1883, 

Hacaulay, T B., Essays on Frederick the Great. — Maimbourg, L,, Histoire du Luthe- 
xanisme, Paris, 1680-1681, 2 vols. — Majlatk, J, Geschichte derMagyaren, Vienna, 1828- 
1^1, 6 vols ; Geschichte des 5sterreichischen Kaiserstaates, Hamburg, 1834-1850, 5 vols, , 
Gedrangte Geschichte des bsterreichischen Kaiserstaates, Vienna, 1851 

Jdme Majldthr a Hungarian poet and historian, was born at Pest, October Srd, 1786 He 
wa^ a meml^er of a noble Hungarian family which had long been prominent m the state. His 
edfucatlon was obtained at Erlau and Raab, and having chosen the profession of law he was 
until 1848 chancery-councillor at Pest. Compelled to resign his position by reason of a disease 
or the e>es, he endeavoured to maintain himself by literary work in Vienna and Munich, but, 
overcome by the cares and worries of life, drowned himself and his daughter in the Starnber- 
gensee, January 3rd, 1855 His historical works are ni’merous and are of special value to the 
student of Huugariau history. 

' Malaspina, 8aba, Res tticulas, in Muratori’s Scriptores reram italicarum, Milan, 1723- 
17^J1; 28 vols. — Maileson., G, B., Refounding of the German Empire, London, 1892. — 
M., Deutsche Geschichte unter den sachsischen und salischen Kaisem (911-1125), 
Stuttgart, 18S9 — Marbeau, B , La Bosnie depuis Inoccupation austro-hongroise, in La 
Revue tranfcaise de Tetranger et des colonies, Paris, 1880 — Marinkeke, P , Geschicbte der 
teutJ^cben Reformation, Berlin, 1831-1834, 4 vols. — Mariotti, L, Italy in 1848, London, 
185i: — JCarki, Sender, A Modem MagyarorszSg (Modern Hungary), Budapest, 1898 — 
Mdrbzaii, H., History of ‘Recent Times (in Magyar), 1825-1880, Budapest, 1892. — Mar- 
^uardt, L., Charakterzhge und Anekdoten aus dera Leben Kaiser Wilhelm I, Leipsic, 1890, 
-^"ISEartm, T., Vcirfassimg und ftrundgesetze des deutschen Reiches, Jena, 1872. —Mary, 
iMdkess of Bdrgundy, Memoirs, London, 1853. — Massenback, C. von, Memoiren zur 
(S^Hchte des PreUssiSchen Staats unter Friedrich Wilhelm 11 und III, Amsterdam, 1809, 3 
vc®^?-^Mat?tki^ of Heuenburg, Cbronicon 1273-1350, Bern, 1866, German translation by 
G.^Biyndaur in Geschichtsbhreilier der deutSeben Vorzeit, Leipsic, 1892. — Maurekbrecker, 
l^Tl^W , t^arl der Fhnfte und die deutschen Protestanten, Dhsseldorf, 1865, Btudien und 
Sibiii^a ziir GfeSdhiehte der Reformationszeit, Leipsic, 1874; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
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Leipsic, 1877. — Haurer, G. L. von, Geschichte der Markenverfassting in BeutschlaPS^ ^ 
Erlangen, 1856; Gebcliiciite der Dorfverfassung m Deutschland, Erlangen, 1865-1866, 3 vois,*; ^ 
Geschichte der Stadtevertassung in Deutschland, Erlangen, 1869-1871, 4 vols — Mayer^ A. ^ 
von, Geschichte und Geographic der deutschen Eisenbahnen, Berlin, 1891, 3 vols. — MayEew^ 

A , The Emperor of Germany, William I — Meding, O , Ein Hehlenhild unseres Kaisers, 
Leipsie, 1876; Memoiren zur Zoitgeschichte, Leipsic, 1881. — Meliring, F., Die Lessing 
Legende, Bremen, 1893, — Meinecke, F , Die Deutschen Geselischatten und der Hoff- 
mann ’sche Bund, Stuttgait, 1893 — Melancktlioii, P, Beschreibung von der Wahl und 
Krdnung Kaiseis Earoli des PUnften, 1573. — Menger, K , Die Irrthtimer des Historismus in 
der deutschen Kationaldkonomie, Vienna, 1884. — Menger, M, Der bdhmische Ausgleich, 
Stuttgart, 1891. — Menzel, K. A , Zwanzig Jahre preiissischer Geschichte, 1786-1806, Berlin, 
1849 —Menzel, W , Geschichte der Deutschen, Zurich, 1834-1835, Stuttgart, 1843, 1873-1873, 
English translation, London, 1848 , Geschichte des franzOsischen Krieges, Stuttgart, 1871, 3 vols. 

Wolfgang Memel, noted as critic and historian, was horn June? 21st, 1798, at Walden burg, 
Silesia, and studied at Berlin, Jena, and Bonn. He was an ardent follower of Jahn and was 
engaged in the Tinner movement in 1818. Fiom 1820 to 1834 he taught at Aarau in Switzer- 
land, but in 1835 took up his permanent residence in Stuttgart, where he established the 
LittemturUattf which he edited until 1848. Menzel was a member of the WUrtemberg diet 
from 1880 to 1838, joining Uhland, Schott, and Pfizer in the opposition party, but being un- 
successful in political life he returned to literary pursuits. Sfe bitter attacks on Goethe’ led ^ 
to sharp conflicts with Heine and others, and for years he was a “storm centie ” in German 
literary circles. While teaching in Switzerland he wrote his popular QescMchU der ^ 

and in Ms later and very numerous historical works develop^ his strong monarchical 
dencies. His large library passed, after his death on April 33rd, 1873, into the possession of 
the University of Strasburg. 

Merle d’Aubigne, J, H., Histoire de la Eeformation an 16e si^cle, Paris, 1836-1847, 5 
vols , 1877-188.8, 4 vols ; English translation, Edinburgh, 1846 — Mesrans, L , ElettCrtenete 
(Biographies), Pest, 186^1867, 3 vols. — Metternich, Prince, Memoirs, London, 1880-1881, 

4 vols , Aus Metternichs nachgelassenen Papieren, edited by A. von Klmkowstrbm, Vienna, 
1880-1884, 8 vols. — Meyer, B. von, Erlebmsse, Vienna, 1859, 3 vols — Meyer, G , Geschichte 
des deutschen Geriebtsverfahrens, Leipsic, 1884-1899, 80 vols. — Meyer, J., Bilder aus der 
Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes, 1894-1895, 3 .vols —Meyer von Knonau, G , Ueber 
Nithaid’s vier Bilcher Oeschichten, Leipsic, 1866. — Meynert, H., Geschichte Oesterreichs, 
seiner Vdlker und Lander, Pest, 1843-1846, 6 vols. — Mignet, F M , Charles V. Son abdi- * 
cation, son sSjour et sa mort an MonastSre de Yuste, Pans, 1^4. — Milman, H H,, History 
of Latin Christianity, London, 1855-1857,6 vols. — Mirabeau,’H G. Riquetti, Comte de, 

De la Monarchie Prussienne sous Frederic le Grand, Pans, 1787, 4 vols , London, 1788, 8 vois. 

— Mladenovich, P. de, Relatio de magistri J. Hus, in Palacky’s Documenta magistri J. 
Hus, Prague; 1869. —Moeller, F, Ennnerungsblatter an die SrhJeswig-Holstemischen 
Feldziige 1848-1851, Altona, 1888. — Mdhler, J A., Kirchengeschichte, Ratisbon, 1867-1870, 

3 vols — Mollat, G , Quelleubuch zur Geschichte der Deutschen Politik, etc , Leipsic, 1893. 

— Moltke, H, 0. B von, Gesamraelte Schriften, etc , Berlin, 1891-1893, 7 vols. ; Das Wan-*;^ 
derbuch, Berlin, 1879, English translation, Kotes of Travel, London, 1880, Geschichte des*' 
deutsch-franzOsischen Kriegs 1870-1871, Berlin, 1891-1893, English translation, Franco-jS-er- 
man War of 1870-1871, London, 1893; Moltke^s Feldzugsentwurf von 1866 und die Lage 
Benedeks am 30. Juni und am 1. Juli 1866, Berlin, 1893 ; Feldraarschall Moltke (by Max Jfthns), 
Berlin, 1894-1900, 3 vols.— Monod, G., AUemands et Francais, Souvenirs de campagne, 
Paris, 1873. — Montbel, G. I de, Leduc de Reichstadt, Paris, 1883. —Morris, W. 0^0., 
Moltke* Biographical Study, London, 1893. — Mosheim, J. L. von, Institutionum historisB 
ecclesiasticse, Helmstadt, 1755, Heilbronn, 1786-1796, English translation, London, 1850, 3 * 
vols. — Muffling, F. 0. F, von, BeitrSge zur Kriegsgeschichte der Jahre 1818-1814, Berlin, 
1834, 3 vols , English translation, Histoiy of the Campaign of 1818-1814; Aus meinem Leben, 
Berlin, 1851, English translation. Passages from my^Life, London, 1853. — Muhlhrecht, O., 
Der Litteratur des deutschen und itahenischen Krieges im Jahre 1866, Prague, 1867 — 
Muller, D , Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, Berlin, l864, 17th edition, 1900 — ^Muller, 
W., Politische Geschichte der neuesten Zeit, 1816-1875, Stuttgart, 1875; Kaiser Wilhelm, 
1797-1877, Berlin, 1877; Deutsche Geschichte, Stuttgart, 1880; Reichskanzler Ffirst Bismarck, 
Stuttgart, 1881; Kaiser Friedrich, Stuttgart, 1888; Deutschland's Einigungskriege 1864’ 
1871, Leipsic, 1889. ’ 

Nadeyski, S , Die KationalitSltenfrage, Budapest, 1891. — Meuc^oker, 0. G , Geschichts 
der deutschen Reformation, Leipsic, 18fe ; Geschichte des evangelischen Protestantismus in 
Deutschland; Leipsic, 1844-1845, 2 vols — Neumann-Strela, C. R , Das Haus Hohenzdiefn 
und das Deutsche Reich, Berlin, 1891, 3 vols — BTicolai, F , Beschreibnng eirrer^ Reise durch' 
Deutschland 'und die Schweiz, Berlin, 1788-1797 — Kiebuhr, B. G., Kleine historSsche find 
philologische Schnften, Bonn, 1838-1833; Geschichte des Zeitalters der Revolution, Hamburg; 
1845, 3 vols. ^ X ^ 

B&rtkold Getyrg NidbvTir was born August 37th, 1776, at Copenhagen His father, Karstens 
Niebuhr, who was among the first modem explorers of Arabia and Syria, superintended hw 
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early education, and lie conapleted bis studies at Kiel and Edinburgb. He early showed 
remarkable aptitude for the acquisition of knowledge and was distinguished throughout life 
for the variety and accuracy ot his information Niebuhr was at first in government service 
at (Pppenhagen, afterwards at Berlin, but in 1806 at the opening of the Lniversity^ of Berlm 
he became a lectuier on history in that institution. The new critical methods which he ap- 
plied to the study of history revealed the exactness of his thought and created a new science 
of historical study. While his conclusions may not be wholly accepted at the present day, he 
paved the way and indicated the proper means for historical research and criticism Return- 
ing to pubhc life, he was appointed ambassador at the papal court, and his sojourn in Rome 
enabled Mm to examine the sources of historical knowledge in which that city abounds. 
Returning to Oeimany in 1823, he lectured at Bonn on classical and archaeological subjects 
until his death, January 3nd, 1831. Niebuhr was a man of great mental power and vast 
acquirements While his literary work was almost wholly confined to antiquity, his services 
in elucidating the sources of German history will cause him to be always ranked among the 
great historians of Germany, 

Hithardus, De dissensionibus filiorum Ludovici Pii ad annum usque 843, in Monumenta 
Germanise Historica, Scnptores II, Hanover, 1847 — Nitzsch, K W , Ministenalitat und 
Bhrgerthum, Leipsio, 1853, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes bis zum Augsburger Religions- 
j&ieden, Leipsic, 1883-1885, 8 vols. — Noack, J, Hardenberg und das Geheime Kabinet 
Friedrich Wilhelms III, Giessen, 1881. — Notter, F,, Ludwig Uhland, Stuttgart, 1863 

Oeehelhhuser, W von, Ennnerungen aus den Jahren 1848 bis 1860, Berlin, 1892 — ^ 
Oesterreichs Kampfe im Jahre 1866, Vienna, 1867-1869, 6 vols — Ohom, A., Deutsches 
FUrsten-Buch, Chemnitz, 1889. — Oneken, W., Oesterreich und Preussen im Befreiungsknege^ 
Berlin, 1876-1879, 2 vols , 1890-1892, 2 vols , Das Zeitalter Fnednchs des Grossen, Berlin, 
1880-1885, 2 vols. ; Das Zeitalter der Revolution, des Kaiserreiches und der Befreiungskriege, 
Berlin, 1885-1887, 2 vols. 

WtlJielm Onekeny born December 19th, 1838, at Heidelberg, was educated at Heidelberg, 
Gottingen, and Berlin, taught from 1862 to 1866 in Heidelberg, iMd in 1870 became professor 
of history at Giessen. Fiom 1873 to 1876 he represented Giessen in the German parliament. 
In 1877 he became editor of the senes entitled Allgemeine QmhicUe in Einzeldarstellungmy to 
which he has contributed several valuable sections 

Opel, J. O , and A Colm, Der dreissigjahrige Krieg, Halle, 1862 — Orlich, L von, 
Geschichte des preussischen Staates im 17 Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1838-1889, 3 vols, — 
Ozauam, A. F , Etudes germaniques, Paris, 1847-1849, 2 vols. 

Palacky, F., Geschichte Bdhmens, Prague, 1836-1868, 5 vols ; Documenta magistri 
Joannis Hus, Prague, 1869 — Parisius, L , Deutschlands politische Parteien und dasMinis- 
terium Bismarck, Berlm, 1877 — Pastor, L., ErUuterungen und Erganzungen zu Janssen's 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, Freiburg, 1898 — Pejaesevics, L. P. von, Aktenstilcke 
zur Geschichte des Kroatisch Slavonischen Landtages, 1848, Vienna, 1861 — Penzler, J , 
IMarksteine von Bisraarcks Lebensweg, Leipsic, 1898. — Perthes, K T., Das deutsche 
Btaatsleben vor der Revolution, Hamburg, 1845. — Pertz, G. H-, Monumenta Germanife His- 
torica, vols 1-24, Hanover, 1826-1874. — Pfeiffer, F , Die Deutschen Mystiker desvierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Leipsic, 1845-1857, 2 vols, — Pfizer, P. A , Ueber die Entwicklung des Oftent- 
lichen Rechts in Deutschland durch die Verfassung des Bundes, Stuttgart, 1835; Gedanken 
fiber Recht, Staat und Kirche, Stuttgart, 1842, 2 vols. — Philipsolm, J. (see Sleidanus).— 
Philippson, M, Friedrich III als Kronprinz und Kaiser, Berlin, 1893 — Pierson, W, 
Preussische Geschichte, Beilin, 1866, 5th edition, 1889, 2 yols., 1898 — Pigeon, A,, L’Alle- 
magne de M, de Bismarck, Paris, 1885 — Pillersdorf, F. von, Rfickblick auf die politische 
Bewegung in Oesterreich in den Jahren 1848 und 1849, Vienna, 1849. —Pion des Loches, 
A A F , mes campagnes, 1792-1815, Pans, 1889. — Poschinger, H. von, Fiirst Bismaick 
und der Parlamentaner, Breslau, 1894^-•1896, 3 vols — Poschinger, M von, Life of the Em- 
peror Frederick, New York, 1901.— PoUnitz, K. L , Memoires, Lfittich, 1734, 3 vols — 
Potthast, A., Wegweiser durch die Geschichtswerke des Europaischen Mittelalters, Berlm, 
1862. 

AugvM PottJmt was born at Hfixter in Westphalia,, August 13th, 1825 He studied at 
Halle; and, becoming interested in the history of the Middle Ages, has devoted his life to that 
work By diligent study of the chroniclers of that period he accumulated a vast repertoire 
of historical fact, from which he has built his Bibliotheca histonca medii miy a work of the 
utmost value to historical students. ^ ^ Potthast was commissioned by the Berlin Academy to 
continue the great work commenced by Jaff5 in his Begesta pontificumy which that scholar 
had completed to the year 1198. Potthast's continuation covers the period from 1198 to 1304 
and is a work of vast erudition, most useful to the student of ecclesiastical history. He 
was for years librarian of the Reichstag and has published several monographs on epochs of 
mediseval history, besides numerous contributions ta periodicals. He died February ISth, 

Praet, J. von, Essays on the Political History of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, London, 1868. — Preger, W , Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittel- 
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alter* Leipsic, 1874-189S, 3 vols. — Preuss, J. D. E,, Friedricli der Git)sse. Eine Lebeim- 
geschichte, Berlin, 183^^1834, 4 vols — Pretissisclie Jalirbucher^ Berlin, 1900-1901, — 
Prierias, S., Dialogusinpresumtuosas Martini Lutlien conclusiones, m Ldscher's Vollstandige 
Eeformations-Acta, Leipsic, 1720-1728, 3 vols. — Proles, J , Bas Junge Deutschland, Stutt- 
gart, 1891. — Prutz, H , Staatengeschichte des Abendlandes im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1885 — 
Pulszky, P. A., filetem €s Korom, Pest, 1879-1882, 4 vols , German translation, Meine Zeit 
und mein Leben, Pressburg, 1880-1883. —Putter, J S,, Histonsche Entvrickelung der 
heutigen Staatsverfassung des Deutschen Reichs, Gdttmgen, 1786-1787, 3 vols,, English 
translation, An Historical Development of the Present Political Constitution of the German 
Empire, London, 1790. 

duellen und PorsdiuiLgerL zur Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte der germanischen V5lker, 
edited by B. ten Brink, E Martin, and E. Scherer, Stmsbuig, 1874-1887, 60 parts, — Quellen- 
kunde der deutschen Geschichte, by Dahlmann, Waitz, and Steindorff, 6th edition, Gottin- 
gen, 1894, 

Badetzky, J. W. von, Handschriftlicher Hachlass. Denkschriften militarisch-politischen 
Inhalts, Stuttgart, 1858 , Erinnerung aus dem Leben des Peldmarschalls Grafen Radetzky. 
Eine Selbstbiographie, Vienna, 1887. — Badics, P. von, Raiser Karl VI als Staats- und 
Volkswirth, Innsbruck, 1886. — Bamming, W. von, Der Feldzug in Ungarn und Sieben- 
btlrgen in Januar 1849, Pest, 1850. — Banke, L. von, Jahrbtlcher des deutschen Reichs unter 
dem sS-chsischen Hause, Berlin, 1837-1840; Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reforma- 
tion,* Berlin, 1839-1847, 6 vols., 7th edition, Leipsic, 1894, English translation, History of the 
Reformation in Germany, London, 1847, Preussische Geschichte, Berlin, 1847-1848, 8 vols.; 
Leipsic, 1874, 1879, 5 vols ; Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg, etc., London, 1849, Ueber 
die Zeiten Ferdinands I und Maximilians II, in Zur Deutschen Geschichte, Leipsic, 1868; 
English translation, Ferdinand I and Maximilian H of Austria; Geschichte Wallensteins, 
Leipsic, 1869, Die Deutschen MSichte und der Piirstenbxmd, Leipsic, 1871, 2 vols , Der 
Ursprung des Siebenidhrigen Krieges, Leipsic, 1871 ; Abhandlungen und Versuche, Leipsic, 
1872,1888; AusdemBnefwechselFriedrich Wilhelms IV mit Bunsen, Leipsic, 1873; Ursprung 
und Beginn der Revolutionskriege 1791 und 1792, Leipsic, 1875; Zur Geschichte von Oester- 
reich und Preussen zwischen den Priedensschltrssen zu Aachen und Hubertusburg, Leipsiq, 
1875, Denkwilrdigkeiten des Staatskanzlers FOrsten von Hardenberg, Leipsic, 1877-1878, 

6 vols , Hardenberg und die Geschichte des preussischem Staats von 1798-1813, Leipsic, 1880-* 
1881, 2 vols , Geschichte Deutschlands und Frankreichs im 19 Jahrhundeit, edited by M. 
Dove, Leipsic, 1887 

Leopold wn Ranker bora at Wiehe in Thuringia, December 21st, 1795, shares with Niebuhr 
the honour of creating the modern school of historical research. Educated at the University 
of Leipsic, he became instructor in classical history at Frankfort. While preparing himself 
for this work by systematic reading ot the ancient historians, he conceived the idea of impart- 
ing to modem history the interest and vitality whose absence in most writers rendered their 
wntings dull and wearisome. In 1825 he was appointed professor at the Berlin University, 
and began special investigation of the relations of Venice with the German Empire The 
knowledge of the value of diplomatic history thus obtained was of great service m his subse- 
quent researches, and its use is a marked characteristic of his writings The outcome of 
Ranke’s study of the Reformation period in the various states of Europe was a series of lumi- 
nous pictures, forming a related whole which are among the most notable of his contributions 
to modern history. Ranke became historiographer of Prussia in 1841, was ennobled in 1865, ♦ 
and received many private and national honours. He retired from his professorship in 1871, 
but at the age of eighty-one began the preparation of his 'WeltgeschicTiie, Failing sight com- 
pelled him to depend upon the assistance of readers and secretaries, but his mind, stored with 
the accumulations of sixty years, was an unfailing spring, and the published volumes had 
reached the period of the Crusades when he died, jffiay 23ra, 1886, 

For years before his death Ranke had been consideied first among modern historians This 
was due not alone to the value of his publications, but to his work in the university. He 
trained generations of histoncal students, who came not alone from Germany but from aE 
other civilised countries to leam his methods and be imbued with his spint. His writings are 
distinguished for methodical research, rigorous criticism, art in grouping and animating 
facts, and the portrayal of character. Dispassionate and serene in his studj^ of an epoch, he 
was animated by the sole desire to learn what actually occurred and to sum up with clearness 
and brevity its great characteristics and the events bearing upon general history He is a 
political historian and deals only with rulers and great events, ignoring economic or social 
problems and limiting himself to the history of the state, not of its people 

Baumer, F von, Kdnig Friednch II und seme Zeit, Leipsic, 1836, English translation, 
Frederick II and His Times, London, 1837 ; Geschichte der Hokenstaufen und ihrei Zeit, 
Leipsic, 1823-1825, 6 vols , 5th edition, 1878. — Bauseh, K , Die buxgundische Heirat Maxi- 
milians I, quellenmassig dargestellt, Vienna, 1880 — Beicbensperger, P F., Erlebnisse 
ernes alten Parlamentariers im Revolutionsjahre 1848, Berlin, 1882. — Beimaim, C., Kaiser 
Wilhelm II und seine Volks wohlbestrebungen. — Beimaim^ E» Neuere Geschichte des 
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weli^seten Staates, vom HttbertU 3 berger Frieden bis znm Wiener Kongress^ Gotha, 1880*- 
iSiSi % vols. ; Abhandlungen zur Geschichte Pnednohs des Girossen, Gotha, 1893, — ■ 
Beachauer* H., Das Jahr 1848, Vienna, 1873 —Edchter, A., Bilder aus der deutschen 
KaHurgeschichte, Leipsic, 1883 — Bichter, E , Im Aiten Keichstag, Ermnerungen, Beilin, 
1894 --"Biciter, H M, Geschichte der deutschen Nation, Berlin, 1884 — Bicliter, J D 
, W Geschichte des dreissiglahrigen Krieges aus Urkunden und andem Quellenschnften, 
Leipsic, 1840* 5 vols, -- Bielil, W. H , Die Naturgeschichte des Volkes als Gmndlage einer 
.deutschen Socialpoiitik, Stuttgart, 1853--1869, 4 vols.— Biezler, 8., Geschichte Bayerns, 
Gotha, 1878-1889, 1899, 4 vols. — Bitter, M , Geschichte der Deutschen Union von den Vor- 
bereitungen des Bundes, Schaffhausen, 1867-1873, 3 vols ; Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter 
der Gegenreformation und des dreissigjdhrigen Krieges, Stuttgart, 1886-1887, 3 vols , 1895 

— Bobertson, W , History of the Reign of Emperor Charles V, London, 1769, 3 vols , 1888. 
— .Bodd, R, Friedrich III, als Kronprinz und Kaiser, Berlin, 1888, English translation, 
Frederick, Grown Prince and Em.peror — Bogg^, B , Kaiserbiichlein, 1797-1888, Hanover, 
1889; Yom Kurhut zur Kaiserkrone, Hanover, 1892 — Bogge, W., Oesterreich von Vilagos 
bis zur Gegenwart, Leipsic and Vienna, 1872-1873, 3 vols , Oesterreich seit der Katastrophe 
Hohenwart-Beust, Leipsic, 1879, 3 vols.— Bolxrbacher, R , Histoire universelle de TEglise 
C^holique, Paris, 1843-1853,3') vols. — Bobridx, W., Das Buch von Staat und Gesellschaft, 
Leipsic, 1891-1893, 3 vols —Bonne, L M P. von, Die Verfassung und Verwaltung des 
preussischen Staats, Breslau, 1840-1873, 9 vols. ; Das Staatsrecht der preussischen Monaichie, 
Leipsic. 1866-1863, 3 vols., 4th edition, 1881-1884, 4 vols.; Das Verfassungsrecht des 
Deutschen Reichs, Leipsic, 1873, 1876-1877, 2 vols.— Boon, W., Denkwurdigkeiten aus dem 
J>ben des Grafen von Roon, Breslau, 1892, 2 vols.— Bosenberg, A., Geschichte der mo- 
demen Kunst, Leipsic, 1888, 3 vols. — Bose, B , Herzog Bernhard der Grosse von Saclisen- 
Weimar, 1828-1829,2 vols. —Boss, D W., Early History of Landholding among the Ger- 
mans, London, 1883 —Both., F., Augsburgs Reformationsgeschichte, 1617-1537, Munich, 
1881. — BotR Ton Sclxreckenstein, t F , Die Ritterwtrde und der Ritteratand, Freiburg 
inBreisgau, 1887. — Botteck, K W. R, von, AUgemeine Weltgeschichte, Stuttgart, 1830- 
1834, 4 vols., English translation, Geneial History of the World, London, 1843, 4 vols — 
Buckert, H , Kulturgesehichte des deutschen Volks in der Zeit des Uebergangs aus dem 
Heidentum in das Chnstentum, Leipsic. 1853-1854, 2 vols — Bustow, W., Geschichte des 
ungarischen Insurrections Krieges 1848-1849, Zurich, 1861, Der Deutsch-Danische Krieg 1864, 
Zurich, 1864, Der Krieg um die Rheingrenze 1870, Zurich, 1870-1871, English translation, 
The War for the Rhine Frontier, Edinburgh, 1871. 

Sabin, J (J Silbermann), Zwdlf Jahre deutscher Parteik^-mpfe 1881-1893, Berlin, 1893 

— Sabina, 0., article on Slavism and Panslavism in Fnezand Legerts La Boh6me histonque, 
pittoresque et litteraire — Salomon, L , Geschichte der deutschen National Litteratur, 8tutt- 
^rt, 1881, Deutschlands Leben uud Streben im 19. Jahrhundert, Btuttgait, 1894 — Sarpi, 
P., Istoria del concilio Tndentino, London, 1619, Prato, 1871, 4 vols — Sartorins, G, 
Geschichte des Hauseatischen Bundes, Gottingen, 1803-1808, 3 vols , Urkuudliche Geschichte 
des Ursprungs der deutschen Hanse, Hamburg, 1830, 3 vols — Sasa, J , Deutsches Leben 
zur Zeit der sachsischen Kaiser, Bei Im, 1892 — Sauer, W., Blhchers Uebeigang Uber den liliem 
bei Caub, Wiesbaden, 1893. — Schafer, A, Geschichte des siebenjiihngen Krieges, Berlin, 
1867-1874, 2 vols — Schhfer, D , Die Hansestadte und KOuig Waldemar von Danemark, 
Jena, 1879. — Schaff, P„ The Religious Encyclopsedia, New York, 1884, 3 vols. — Schanz, 
G,Zur Geschichte der deutschen Geselienveibande, Leipsic, 1377. — Schoibert, J,, Der 

.. Krieg zwischen Deutschland und Frankreich, 1870-1871, Berlin, 1891, English translation, 
The Franco-Gennan War, 1870-1871, London, 1894 — Scherr, J . Deutsche Kultur- und 
Bittengeschichte, Leipsic, 1852, 1887, Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, Leipsic, 1854, 
Germania, Stuttgart, 1876 — Schertlin, S , Lebensbeschreihung des bertthmten Ritters, 
Sebastian Scbertlins von Burtenbacb, Frankfort and Leipsic, 1777. — Schiller, J. C F von, 
Geschichte des Dreissigiahrigen Krieges, Xteipsic, 1791-1793, EnglisJi translation. The Thiity 
Years^ War, London, 1847 

Johemn Christoph Fnedrick wn BchiUer was born in Marburg, WUrtemberg. November 
,10th, 1759. His father was an army surgeon, later inspector of parks and gardens of the 
ducal summer residence, the Solitude,” near Stuttgart Hxs mother was the daughter of a 
baker and mnkeeper named Kodweis The military profession of the father necessitated fre- 
quent changes of lesidence, and the early education of the future poet and historian was under 
the instruction of the pastor of Lorch, where the family resided from 1763 to 1766 In 1766, 
^Schiller’s father being in garrison at Ludwigsbuig. the boy became a pupil of the Latin 
aUhool, which was kter removed to Stuttgart and became a semi-military institution Here he 
remained from his fourteenth year until he was twenty-one He was intended for the minis- 
but soon abandoned the idea and took up the stiid^' of law, leaving that again to study 
It^icine. He was made most wretched by the harrsh discipline of the school, but found 

J foine allevtat'on in the study of many forbidden Imoks. which he managed to obtain in spite 
^ the vigilance of his superiors. The works of Shakespeare, Goethe, Rousseau, Lessing* 
and Klopstock strongly influenced ins chaiacter and turned his mwd towards htera- 
the drama- . m 
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Schiller’s life may be divided into three periods: that of his youth from 1750 to 17654 tie 
Storm and Stress period, during which he wrote and published the Bobbers^ Mesco, Lo^e md 
Intrigue, and his lync poems; the second was the peiiod of scientific study and production 
from 1785 to 1794," during which he wrote Bon (Jarloe, The R&oolt of the BetlierlmidB, The 
Thirty Years* Wa7\ and many philosophic and Aesthetic treatises; the third period from 1794 
to 1805 was that of his greatest productivity. His best poems and ballads date from this 
period, as well as his most impoitant dramas — the Wdllensiein trilogy, Ma^’y Stuart, Maid of 
Orleans, and WiUiam Tell, His first important work was published when he was eighteen 
years of age It was a powerful tragedy which at once established his lame throughout all 
Europe. It was put on tiie stage at Mannheim in 1782 On account of certain passages offen- 
sive to the duke of Wilrtemberg, Schiller was forbidden to write any more diamas, but to 
confine himself henceforth only to medical subjects. These restrictions being intolerable to 
the young poet, he fied to Mannheim, renounced his allegiance to the duke of Wurtemberg, 
and became naturalised as a subject of the elector palatine. The ten years he spent in 
Mannheim were a constant struggle against poverty and debt in spite of his literary produc- 
tions and journalistic enterprises. In 1787 he went to Weimar, there meeting Goetlie, with 
whom he formed a lifelong friendship, later collaborating with him in the Almanac of the 
Muses and the Xenien, Through the influence of Goethe he obtained the post of professor of 
history at the University of Jena in 1789. 

Schiller was tall and slight, his complexion pale, hair of a reddish colour, eyes hazel. His 
aims were high and he was deterred by no obstacle from reaching the goal he had set for him- 
self In spite of almost constant poverty and adversity and long years of physical suffering, 
he was cheerful, patient, tender, and sympathetic. He died of consumption. May 9th, 1805. 

Schlegel, P., Philosophic der Geschichte, Vienna, 1829. 2 vols., English translation, Loh- ' 
don, 1835, 1890. — Schleifer, A, Die Schlacht bei Hohenlinden, Erding, 1885 — Schles- 
inger, L., Geschichte BOhmens, Prague and Leipsic, 1869. — Schlosser, F C, Leben des 
Theodor de Beza und des Peter Maityr Vermili, Heidelberg, 1809; Weltgescliichte f hr das 
deutsche Volk, Frankfort, 1844-1856, 20th edition 1884^1887, 19 vols ; Geschichte des 18. 
Jahihundeits und des 19. bis zum Sturz des franzbsischen Kaiserreichs, Frankfort, 1836-1848, 

6 vols., 6th edition 1864-1866, 8 vols. 

Fnedrich CImstoph Schlosser was bom at Jever in Oldenburg, November 17th, 1 776 His first 
inclination was towards theological study, but after entenng Gbttingen in 1794 he devoted 
himself to scientific work For some years he was tutor to Count Bentinck’s children and 
was then ap]jointed vice-rector of the college at Jever. During this period he turned his at- 
tention definitely to history, and in 1814 became professor at Frankfort; two yeais later he 
was made librarian of that city. In 1817 he was made professor at Heidelberg Univeisity, 
where ho soon attained high repute. Schlosser is a modem historian in the full sense of the 
term, and has exerted great influence upon Ins time by the liberalism and breadth of his 
thought. He is not so distinguished for erudition as for his love for truth and exact state- 
ment, and deals more with the life and civilisation of the people than with their wars and the 
lives of their princes He died at Heidelberg, September 23rd, 1861, and a monument has 
been erected to his memory at his birthplace. 

Sclmaeidler, 0 , Geschichte des deutschen Eisenbahnwesens, Leipsic, 1871. — Schmidt, 
R , Deutschlands Kolonien, Berlin, 1894^1896, 2 vols — Schmidt, W. A , Preussens deutsche 
Politik, Berlin, 1860, Leipsic, 1867, Geschichte der preussisch-deutschen Unionsbestrebungen, 
Berlin, 1851, 2 vols ; ZeitgenDssische Geschichten, Berlin, 1859 —Schmitz, M , Wilhelm I 
und seme schriftstellische Eingreifen, 1892 — Schneidawiud, F. J. A., Carl, Erzherzog 
von Oesterreich, Schaffenburg, 1835. — Sdmeid r, L, Kalisch im September des Jahrea 
1865, Berlin, 1885; Ausdem Leben Kaiser Wilhelm^, 1849-1873, Berlin, 1888 — Schdnberg, 
G., Zur wirthschaftlichen Bedeutung des deutscnen Zunftwesens im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1868. 
— Schonhals, Z, Erinnerungen eines Osterreichischen Veteianen aus dem italienischen 
Kriege in den Jahren 1848-1849, Stuttg«.rt, 1852, 2 vols. — Schreck, E , Generalfeldmarscball 
von Moltke, Dusseldorf, 1890; Wilhelm II, Em lebenMgeschichtliches Charakterbild, 1889 — 
Schreiber, W , Geschichte Bayerns .n Verbiudung mit der deutschen Geschichte, Freiburg 
in Breisgau, 1889-1891, 2 vols. — i^chroeder, R , Lehibuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, 
Leipsic, 1889. — Schultheiss, F, G., Geschi hte des Deutschen Kationalgeffihles, Munich, 
1893. — Schultz, A , Deutsches Leben im 14 und 15. Jalirhundert, Leipsic, 1892 — Schultze, 
F , and H. J. Koller, Bismarck Litteratur, Leipsic, 1896. — Schultze-Klosterfelde, W., 
Weissenburg, Wbrth, Sedan, Pans, Heitere und ernste Erinnerungen eines preussischen Offi- 
ziersausdem Feldzuge 1870-1871, Leipsic, 1889 — SchweheX, O., Deutsches Burgerthum 
von seinen Anfangen, Berlin, 1883. — Schweinicheu, H. von, Lieben, Lust und Leben der 
Deutschen des sechzehnten Tahrhundeita, Breslau, 1820-1823, 3 vols. — Scott, Walter, Life 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, Edinburgh, 1827; Anne of Geierstein, Edinburgh, 1829 — See^ 
hohm, F., The Era of the Protestant Revolution, New York, 1875. — Seeley, J. R , Life 
and Times of Stein, London, 1879 — Seeliger, G., Erzkanzler und Reichskanzleien. Leipsic, 
1889. — - Segur, L. P , Tableau historique et politique de I’Europe depuis 1788-1796, First 
edition under title, Histoire des principaux evinements du r^gne de Frldlric Guillaume II, 
roi de Prusse, Paris, 1800.— Segur, P F, de, Histoire et Memoires, p^riode de 1789 a 1848» 
Paris, 1873, 8 vols — Si<i:el, W., Geschichte der deutschen Staatsverfassung, Halle, 1879.-' 
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Pf g’hft.r t Albertus Magnus, sein Leben und seine Wissenscbaft, Katisbon, 1857. ~ Sillem, 
K. H W , Die Einfiihrung der Reformation m Hambmg, Haile, 1886 — Sime, J , History of 
. Germany, London, 1874; article on Frederick the Great in tbe ninth edition ot the Encyclo- 

r edia Bntannica. — Simon, E., L’Empereur Guillaume et son r^gne. Pans, 1886 Sinnett, 

, Byways of History, London, 1854.— Sleidanus, J , De statu religionis et reipubhc^e Oarolo 
V. cffisare, Strasburg, 1555, Halle, 1771-1773, 4 vols ; German translation, Bttle, 1556 ; English 
translation, “ A Famous Chronicle of our Time Called Sleidanus’s Commentaries,” London, 1560. 
— SmitR, G. B , William I and the German Empire, London, 1889 —Solti, J M , Her Reii- 
gionskrieg in Deutschland, Hamburg, 1840-1842 — Sohm, R., Die Altdeutsche Reichs- und Ge- 
riciitsverfassung, Weimar, 1871 — Soldan, W G , Geschichte der He\enprocesse, btuttgart, 
1843 — Sonnenburg, F„ Purst Bismaick, Brunswick, 1894 —Spalding, M J , History of 
the Protestant Refoimation in Germany and Switzerland, Hew York, 1860. — Spannagel, L , 
Zur Geschichte des deutsehen Heerwesens vom Begmn des 10 bis zum Ausgang des 12 Jahrhun- 
derts, Leipsic, 1885. — Springer, A , Geschichte Oesterreichs seit dem Wiener Fneden 1809, 
Prague, 1863-1864, 2 vols , Protokolle des Verfassimgsausschusses im dsterreichen Reichstag 
1848-1849, Leipsic, 1885, — Stacke, L , Deutsche Geschichte, Leipsic, 1888, 4 vols. — Stadel- 
s^ann, R,,PreusseD8 Konige m ihrer Thatigkeit filr die Landeskultur, Leipsic, 1878-1887,4 
Yols. ' — Stael, Baroness de, De TAllemagne, London, 1813, Paris, 1814, 3 vols., English transla- 
tion, Germany, Hew Yoik, 1871, — Stakr, A. W. T , Lessmg, sem Leben und seine Werke, 
Beilin, 1859, 2 vols., English translation. Life and Works of Lessing. London, 1867, 2 vols — 
Stalin, P. von, Geschichte Wurttembergs, Gotha, 1882 •' — Stamford, T von, Das Schlacht* 
feld im Teutoberger Walde, Cassel, 1892 — Stebbing, H-, History of tlie Reformation, Lon- 
don, 1836, 2 vols —Stein, H, P 0 vom. Die Briefe des Freiherrn vom Stein an den Freiherm 
von Gagem, Stuttgart, 1833 — Stenzel, G A H , Geschichte des preussischen Staats, Ham- 
burg and Gotha, 1830-1854, 5 vols.; Geschichte Schlesiens, Breslau, 1853 —Stephen, J , 
Ecclesiastical Essays, London, 1860 — Stern, A , Abhandlungen und Aktenstucke zur 
Geschichte der preussischen Reformzeit, 1807-1815, Leipsic, 1885 — Stewart (aiterwaids 
Vane), 0. W., Marquis of Londonderry, Harrative of the War in Germany and Prance in 
1813 and 1814, London, 1830 — Stieda, W.. Zur Entstehung des deutsehen Zunftwesens, 
Jena, 1876. — Stillfried, R M. B. and B. Kugler, Die Hohenzollern und das deutsebe 
Vaterland, Munich, 1882-1883, 2 vols, 4th edition, 1886 — Stirling-Maxwell, W., The 
Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V, London, 1852 — Strauss, D P , Ulnch von Ilutten, 
Leipsic, 1858, 6th edition, 1895 — Streeker, K , Otto von Bismarck, 1895 —Strieker, W 
F. 0 , Heuere Geschichte von Frankfuit-am-Hain, Fiankfort, 1874 — Stroehlin, E., L’ctat 
moderne et I’^ghse catholique en Allemagne, Geneva, 1875 — Sturmer, E , Geschichte dor 
Eisenbahnen, Bromberg, 1872 — Sugenheim, S , Autliebung der Leibeigenschaft und 
HOngkeit in Europa, St Petersburg, 1861 — Sybel, H. von, Entstehung des deutsehen 
KOmgthuins, Frankfort, 1844; Geschichte dei Revolutionszeit, Dusseldoif, 1853, Histonsche 
Zeitschnft, Munich, 1859 F . 76 vols., Eleine histonsche Schriften, Munich and Stuttgait, 
1863-1881, 3 vols ; Die Deutsche Hation und das Kaiserreich, Dusseldorf, 1864, Die Begi un- 
dung des deutsehen Reiches duich Wilhelm I, Munich, 1889-1894, T vols,, English transla* 
tion, The Pounding of the German Empire by William I, Hew York, 1890-1891 

Jleinnch von Sybel, born at Ddsseldorf, December 2nd, 1817, studied at Bonn and Beilin, 
where he was a pupil of Ranke, and in 1841 published his first work, a Hieiory of the Orumdes, 
in which he controverted established beliefs In 1844 he became professor exti-aordinaiy at 
Bonn, two years later removing to Marburg, where he wrote his notable History of the French 
Bmlution, in which, from his use of mateiial never before utilised, he was able to throw new 
light upon many important paiticulars. Called as professor to Munich in 1856, he instituted 
the Bavarian Historical Commission and founded the Ristorisehe ZeitscJmft. Sybel returned 
to Bonn as full professor in 1861, and having in 1875 been made director of the Prussian 
archives, began the preparation of his chief work, Die Beymndung des deutsehen Beichs, for 
which his position afforded unusual facilities He was prominent in public affairs and for 
many years was a member of the German paiharaent In addition to his numerous individual 
publications Sybel was associated in the preparation of the political correspondence of Fied- 
crick the Great, and ivas an editor of the Monuments Qermanim Jmtonca* He died at Mar- 
burg, August 1st, 1895, 

Szilagyi, A., A magyar nemzet tbrt5nete, Budapest, 1895-1901, 10 vols. 

Tacitus, C. Cornelius, Germania, Venice, 1470, edited by J Grimm, Gottingen, 1835. — 
Taine, H. A., Houveaux essais de critique et d^histoire, Paris, 1865, Deiniersessais de critique 
et d'histoire, Pans, 1894.— Talleyraud-^Perigord, O. M, de, M5moires, Pans, 1891-1892, 
English translation, 18^1-1892. — Tauera, K., Emste und heitere Erinnerungen ernes 
OraonnanzoflBlziers, Hordlingen, 1887, 2 vols., 6th edition, Munich, 1896, Deutschlands Knege 
von Fehrbellinbis K5niggrS.tz, Munich, 1891-1894, 9 vols ; Der Kiieg von 1870-1871, Munich, 
18^1891, 7 vols. — Taylor, B , History of Germany, New York, 1874, — Taylor, W , His- 
toric Survey of German Poetry, London, 1880 — Tbiebault, D , Souvenirs de Frederic 1« 
Grand, Paris, 1804, English translation, London, 1805, 2 vols — Thielen, M F., Der Feldzug 
to verbhndeten Heere Europas m Frankreich, Vienna, 1856. — Thietmar von Merseburg, 
CttUnzuGon, in Senptores isetum Geraianicarum, edited by F. Kurze, Hanover, 1889.— 
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Tiiorsander, G , Dansk-Tyska-Kriget 1864, Stockholm., 1889 — Tieffenbadi, E., Ueber die 
Oeitlichkeit der Varus-Schlacht, Beilm, 1891. — tCillemontj 8. le Nam de, Memoires pour 
servir ^ rhistoiie ecclesiastique des six premiers siecles. Pans, 1698-1712, 16 vols — Tollin, 
H,, Seivetusund die ObeiUndische Ketormation, Berlin, 1880 — Treitsolike, H von, HiSr 
tonsche nnd politisclie Aufsktze, Leipsic, 1865, 2 vols , Zehn Jahre deutscher KSmpfe 1866- 
1874, Beilm, 1874, Deutsche Geschichte im 19 Jahrliundert, Leipsic, 1878-1895, 5 vols. 

Eeuirich ton Treitschke^ an eminent German histoiian and publicist, was horn at Dresden, 
September 15th, 1834. He studied at Bonn, Leipsic, Tubingen, and Heidelberg, and became 
piofessor at Freiburg in 1863. His ai dent advocacy of German unity led him at the period of 
the Seven Weeks’ Wai to resign his professorship and assume the editoiship of the Pi'medsche 
Jahrhuelier at Berlin, a position which he retained until 1889 In 1866 he was naade professor 
at Kiel, but lu the following year accepted a call to Heidelbeig, where he remained until his 
permanent removal to Beilin in 1874. Tieitschke was a member ot parliament tiom 1871 to 
1888 and prominent in debate as a representative of the liberal element He succeeded Ranke 
as historiographer of Prussia in 1886 and lectured for many years in the University of Beibn, 
impressing liis strong personality and ardent patiiotism upon thousands of the German youth. 
His strong partisanship makes him less trustworthy as a historian than Ranke, but his sincerity 
and marked ability entitle him to high rank among modern German writers. Treitschke’s 
published woiks are numerous and relate wholly to epochs of the nineteenth century. His 
style IS picturesque, spirited, and graphic 

Turk, K., Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte, Rostock, 1829-1835, 5 vqIs.— 
Tullocli, W. W., Story of the Life of Emperor William, London, 1888. — Turmair, J. (Aven- 
tinus), Annalium Boiorum Libri 7, Ingolstadt, 1554, Bayersclie Chronik, Frankfort, 1566, edited 
by M. Lexer, Munich, 1882-1886 — Tuttle, H , German Political Leadeis, London and New 
York, 1876; History of Prussia under Frederick the Great, Boston, 1888, 3 vols. 

TJlmann, H , Kaiser Maximilian I, Stuttgart, 1884, 2 vols — TJnser Kaiser: zehn Jahre der 
Regieiungdes Wilhelms II, edited by G. von Amyntoi and R Assman, Beilin, 1899, new edi- 
tion, 1903, — TTrstisius, 0 , Germam® histoiicorum illustiiuni, Frankfoit, 1585, 1670, 2 vols. 
— TTetterodt zu Scharfibnberg, L. W. S , Ernest Graf zu Mansfeld, Gotha, 1867. 

Van Deventer, M L , Cmquante annees de Phistoiie federale de PAllemagne, Brussels, 
1870. — Vargba, G , Development of IVlagyarism in Hungary during the Last Half Century 
(m Magyar), Budapest, 1902 — Varnhagen vonEnse, K. A , Leben der KOnigin von Preus- 
sen, Sophie Charlotte, Berlin, 1887 — Vebse, K. E , Geschichte dei deutschen Hdte seit der 
Reformation, Hamburg, 1851-1858, 48 vols,, partial Enghsh translation, Memoirs ot the Court, 
Aristociac}^ and Diplomacy of Austria, London, 1856,2 vols. — Verdy du Vernois, J A. 
F. W von, Im grossen Hauptquartier 1870-1871, Beilin, 1895 — Veron, E , Histoiie de la 
Prusse, Pans, 1867, Ilistoire de TAllemagne depuis la Bataille de Sadowa, Pans, 1874 — 
Vilmar, AFC, Geschichte der deutschen Nationallitteratur, Marburg, 1846, 24th edition, 
1894 — Virnicb, W , Die Oentrumsfaction imd der Kulturkampf, IVIainz, 1879 — Vitzthum 
von Eckstadt, K F. von, Berlin und Wien m den Jahren 1845-1852, Stuttgart, 1886 — 
Vivenot, A von, Herzog Albrecht von Sachsen-Teschen als Reichsfeldmarschall, Vienna, 
1864-1866, 2 vols. — Voigtel, T G, Geschichte des deutschen Reiches unter Otto dem 
Grossen, Halle, 1802 —Volz, B , Geschichte Deutschlands im 19, Jahrhundert, Leipsic, 1895. 

Wachenhiusen, H , Tagebuch vom dsterreichischen Kriegsschauplatz, Berlin, 1866. — 
Wachsmuth., E. W G , Weimais Musenhof m den Jahren 1772-1807, Berlin, 1844; Das 
Zeitalter der Revolution, Leipsic, 1846-1848, 4 vols., Geschichte deutscher Nationalitat, 
Brunswick, 1860-1862, 3 vols — Wachter, K G von, Deutsches Stiafrecht, Leipsic, 1881. 
— Wagener, H., Erlebtes Meine Memoiienaus der Zeit von 1848 bis 1866 und von 1873 bis 
jetzt, Beilm, 1884 — Waitz, G , Schleswig-Holsteins Geschichte, Gottingen, 1851-1852, 2 
vols ; Kurze schleswig-holstemische Landesgeschichte, Kiel, 1864, Deutsche Verfassungs- 
geschichte, Kiel, 1844-1878, 8 vols. — Walcker, K , Pohtik der konstitutionellen Staaten, 
Oarlsruhe, 1890 — Warnkonig, L A , and PAP Gerard, Histoire des Carolingiens, 
Brussels, 1862, 2 vols — VTattenbach., W, Deutschlands Geschiclitsquellen im Mittelalter 
bis zur Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts, Beilin, 1858, 1883, 2 vols , 1893 — Weber, G , Lehrbuch 
der Weltgeschichte, Leipsic, 1847, 20th edition 1888, 2 vols , Allgemeine Weltgeschichte, 
Leipsic, 1857-1880. 15 vols , 1882-1890 

Geoig TFfi6e7’W'as born at Beigzabern in the Rhine-Palatinate, February 10th, 1808 Upon 
the completion of his studies at Erlangen he became a professor in the high school of Heidel- 
berg and fiom 1848 to 1872 was its director. His life was passed in the quiet performance of 
his professional duties and in the preparation of numerous historical works which are of 
special value to the student Doctor Weber frankly stated that he wrote for the educated 
class, not for popular use, hut the clear and easy style, the judicious arrangement, *.nd un- 
biassed tieatment of fact make iiis writings profitable and instructive to all He died at 
Heidelberg, August 10th, 1888. 

Weecfi, F von, Geschichte der badischen Verfassung, Karlsruhe, 1868; Die Deutschen 
seit der Reformation, Leipsic, 1879, — Wegele, F. X. von, Geschichte der deutschen Histo- 
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riograplii©', Munich, 1885 — Welmnaim, 0 , Die alteren Lhbeckischen Zunftrollen, Ltibeck, 
18^ — Weiss, J B., Maria Theresia und der 5sterreichische Erbfolge Krieg 1740-1748, 
Vienha,. 1864. — Wenck, W. B , Deutschland vor hundert Jahren, Leipsic, 1887, 2 vols — 
Werasr, K , Kaiser Franz 1792-1803, in Oesterreichische Geschichte fiir das Volk, Vienna, 
1884 — Wertheimer, E , Gresehichie Oe^eiroichs und Ungarns, 1800-1870, Budapest, 1884- 
1892, 2 vols.; Der ungailsche Keichstag 1811-1812, Budapest, 1900 — Whitman, S , Impe- 
rial Germany, London, 1888, Story ot Austiia, London, 1898 — Widmann, S., Geschichte 
des deutschen Volkes, Paderborn, 1893. — Wiegand, W., Friedrich der Giosse im Urtheil 
der Nachwelt, Strasburg, 1888. — Wiermann, H., Kaiser Wilhelm und seine Paladine, Leip- 
sic, 1881. — Wilda, W. E., Das Strairecht der Germanen, Halle, 1842. — Wilhelmine von 
Baireuth, Memoires depuisFannee 1706-1742, Biunswick, 1810, Leipsic, 1892. — Wille, R., 
Vor 30 Jahren Lose Tagebuchblatter aus dem Feldzuge gegen Danemark, Berlin, 1895 ^ — 
Wilhelm I. (Emperor), Politische Correspondenz Kaiser Wilhelm I, Berlin, 1890. — Willis, 
R., Serve tus and Calvin, London, 1877 — Winter, G., Geschichte des dreissig 3 ahrigen 
Krieges, in Oncken’s Allgememe Geschichte, Berlin, 1893. 

Georg born at Breslau, February Srd, 1856, is prominent among modem German 

historians. His individual works are already numerous and valuable, and having been an as- 
sistant of Ranke in the preparation of the WeltgescldcUe, he became one of the editors of the 
volumes, uncompleted at the death of that great historian. 

Winterf4ld, K. von, Geschichte der preussischen Feldziige von 1866, Potsdam, 1867 — 
Wipo, Gesta Chuonradi II iraperatoris, in Monumenta Germaniffi Histories, SS. XI, German 
translation, Kaiser Konrad II und Heinrich III, nach Wipo dargestellt, 1864 — Wipper- 
maxux, C., Fdrst Bismarck im Ruhestande, Berlin, 1891. — Wirth, J. G. A., Die Geschichte 
der deutschen Staaten von der Auflasung des Reichs, Karlsruhe, 1847. — Wissowa, F., Po- 
Htische Beziehungen zwischen England und Deutschland, Breslau, 1889. — Wittekindus, 
von Corvei, Res gestse saxonic£e, in Monumenta Germanise Historica, SB III, German trans- 
lations, Sikshsische Geschichten, Berlin, 1847 ; Heinrich der Erste und Otto der Grosse, Berlin, 
1869. — Witzschell, A., Luthers Aufenthalt auf der^ Waitbiirg, Vienna, 1876. — Worle, 
K., Deutsoher Geschichtskalender, Ludwigshafen, 1891. — Woklbruck, AW, Geschichte 
der Altmark, Berlin, 1855 — Wolf, A., Kaiser Franz 1804-1811, Vienna, 1864; Geschichtliche 
Bilder aus Osterreich, Vienna, 1878-1880, 2 vols.; Osterreich unter Maria Theresia, Joseph 
II und Leopold II, Berlin, 1882 

Adam Wolf, a noted Austrian historian, was born at Eger in Bohemia, July 12th, 1822. 
He studied at Piague and Vienna, becoming a lecturer on history in the University of Vienna 
in 1850. Appointed professor at Pest in 1862, he was for some years tutor to the daughter 
of Archduke Albert and in 1865 became professor at the University of Gratz, where he 
reclamed until his death, October 25th, 1883. A profound student of Austrian history, espe- 
cially of the times of Maria Theresa, he wrote a number of important treatises, besides valu- 
able biographies of Francis I and the archduchess Marie Christine. 

Wolf, G-, Zur Geschichte der deutschen Protestanten 1565-1559, Berlin, 1888. — Wolt- 
mami, E. L. von, Geschichte der Reformation in Deutschland, Altona, 1800, 3 vols. — 
Worms, H. de, The Anstro-Hunganan Empire, 2nd edition, 1876 

V Zeiss, E., Bilder aus der deutschen Geschichte, Landshut, 1880. — Zeller, E , Friedrich 
der Grosse als Philosoph, Beilm, 1886 

Edmrd ZeUer was born at Kleinbottwar in WOrtemberg, January 22nd, 1814. He studied 
at Thbingen and Berlin, and in 1840 became a lecturer on theology at Tdbingen. His ad- 
vanced views cau led bitter opposition to his appointment to a professorship at Berne in 1847, 
and in 1849 he accepted a call to Marburg, where he remained until his appointment as pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Heidelberg in 1862 In 1872 he became professor at Berlin University, 
but at the age of eighty years retired fiom active life and settled at Stuttgart. Zeller ranks 
among the most noted German historians of philosophy and his publications are marked by 
ori^nal thought and profound erudition. 

. Zeller, J., Histoire d*Allemagne, Paris, 1872-1890, 6 vols — Ziegler, T., Derdeutsche 
Student am Ende des 19ten Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1895, 6th edition, 1896 — Zwiedineck- 
Sfidexihorst, H. von, Bibliothek deutscher Geschichte, Stuttgart, 1876 (in progress). 






HISTOEY OF THE GEBMANIO EMPIEES 

A CHBOKOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRES 
PROM THE TIME OP THE HOHENSTAUFENS TO THE PRESENT 

[1188-1904 A.B.] 


THE TWELFTH CENTURY 

1138 Conrad HI elected king of Germany over his nval, Henry Guelf (the Proud), duke ot 

Bavaria Conrad fears Henry and puts him under the ban, giving Saxony to Albert 
the Bear, and Bavaria to Leopold IV, markgraf of Austna. 

1139 Death of Henry the Proud. 

1140 His brother Welf asserts rights to Bavaria and is defeated by Conrad at Weinsberg. 

1141 On death of Leopold of Austria, Bavaria falls to Heniy, Jasomirgott. brother of Henry 

the Proud. Conrad restores Saxony to Henry the Lion, son of Henry the Fioua. 
Albert the Bear gives up claim to Saxony and his former possessions are lestoied to 
him 

1147 Conrad 3oins the Second Crusade 

1149 Return of Conrad renews strife with Welf of Bavaria. Conrad prepares to go to Rome 
to claim imperial crown 

1151 Death of Conrad’s eldest son Henry, already crowned king of Germany 

1153 Death of Conrad. He has enjoined the electors to make his nephew, Frederick (1) 

Barbarossa emperor, which they do. The king of Denmark acknowledges himself 
Piedenck’s vassal 

1154 Fredenck starts for Italy to restore the imperial authority there. 

1155 He takes some small towns in northern Italy—is crowned king of Italy at Pavia and 

emperor hy Adrian IV at Rome Execution of Arnold of Brescia. 

1156 Frederick undertakes to settle the Guelf and Ghibelline question. Bavaria restored to 

Heniy the Lion Henry Jasomirgott made duke of Austria Welf receives Tuscany, 
Spoleto, and some of the countess Matilda^s possessions. The Guelf power is once 
moie fully established. 

1157 Nearly all the western princes do homage to the emperor at the Diet of Wurzburg, 

Frederick bestows the crown of Bohemia upon Wladislaw. Rupture between pope 
and emperor on account of the former’s confirmation of William II of Sicily 

1158 Fredenck goes again to Italy. The Diet of Roncaglia defines rights of emperor against 

the Lombard cities Revolt of Milan. 

1160 Siege and desti notion of Crema. Schism in the church^ 

1163 Siege and surrender of Milan The city burned. 
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1163 Frederick again visits Italy to settle affairs in the kingdom. 

1166 Fourth visit of Frederick to Italy 

1167 Siege ot Ancona Formation of the Lombard League. Union of Guelts and Ghibellines. 

Second coronation of Frederick by the anti-pope Paschal III 

1168 Plague nearly annihilates Frederick's army and he returns to Germany with difficulty. 

The Diet of Bamberg ends a feud between Henry the Lion and his toes. 

1169 Frederick’s son Henry chosen king of the Romans Rebuilding of Milan. The new 

city of Alessandria built 

1174 Fifth expedition ot Frederick to Italy. 

1175 Unsuccessful siege of Alessandria. 

1176 Disastrous defeat of Frederick by the Lombards at Legnano. He makes an armistice 

with the pope and the Lombards 

1177 Reconciliation of Pope Alexander III and Frederick at Venice 

1178 End of the schism in the church 

1183 Submission of Henry tbe Lion Division of the duchy of Saxony. 

1183 Peace of Constance. The Lombaid cities gain their independence, recognising the over- 
lordship of Frederick, which however they may redeem by annual payment 
1186 Fredenck visits Italy for the sixth time He attempts to repress the growing energy of 
the Lombard and Tuscan cities. Marriage of Henry to Constance, daughtei of Roger 
II of Sicily. 

1188 Fredenck ]oins the Third Crusade Heniy made vice-regent. He goes to war with 
Henry the Lion. Death of William II of Sicily Henry by virtue of his marriage 
claims the kingdom, hut it is secuied by Tancred 

1190 Heniy comes to an understanding with Henry the Lion. Death of Frederick while bath- 

ing in a stream in Cilicia. Henry VI succeeds 

1191 Coronation of Henry as emperor He abandons Tusculum Siege of Naples in war 

with Tancred 

1194 End ot a two years’ war with Henry the Lion and liberation of Richard Cceur deuLion, 

his brother-in-law. 

1195 Henry subjugates the kingdom of Sicily which he tieats in merciless fashion William 

HI resigns the crown to Henry End of the Norman dynasty, Germany’s most dan- 
gerous rival in Italy 

1196 Heniy’s eldest son Fiederick elected king of the Romans 

1197 Rebellion in Sicily crushed Henry makes great plans for conquest ot the Eastern Em 

pire, but dies suddenly 

1198 Some of the German princes elect PMlip of Swabia, Henry’s brother, king Others 

bestow the title upon Otto IV, son of Henry the Lion A wai for the crown between 
the Guelfs and Hohenstaufens begins Pope Innocent III recognises Otto. The name 
Guelf applied to partisans of the pope Defeat of Otto and restriction of his 
power. 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

1208 Murder of Philip. Otto universally hailed as sovereign 

1209 Coronation of Otto as emperor. He abandons the estates of Matilda to the pope 

1212 In consequence of quaiTels between Otto and tbe pope, the latter makes Frederick II, 
grandson of Barbarossa, king of Germany. 

1214 Battle of Bouvines. Otto in alliance with King John of England and others defeated by 

Philip Augustus of France He withdraws to the Harzburg 

1215 Coronation ot Fiederick as king of Germany He promises to undertake a crusade. 

1218 Death of Otto IV 

1220 Frederick’s young son, Henry, to whom ISwabia has been given, is elected king of Rome 
Coronation of Fiederick as emperor upon renewing his promises to the papal see by 
Ilonorius III 

1222 Coronation of Henry as king at Aachen (Aix'-la-Chapelle) 

1226 Quanels with the Lombard cities. 

1227 Abortive attempt of Fredeiick to conduct a crusade He is excommunicated for not 

fullilling his promise Defeat pf the Danish king, Valdemar II, at Bornhoved 

1228 Frederick sails for the East on his crusade. The pope excommunicates him for starting 

without absolution 

1229 The pope’s army ravages Apulia Frederick concludes a ten years’ truce with the 

Saracens, receives Jerusalem and other places, and returns to Italy. He is excom- 
municated a third time for coming hack. Frederick drives the papal troops from his 
territories ^ 

1230 Peace made with the pope Absolution of Frederick. 

1234 Revolt of Frederick’s son Henry in lower Germany. He Is subdued and sent to Italy. 
Public peace enacted at Mamz. The laws first published both in Latin and German. 

1236 Victones over the Lombard cities. 

1237 Frederick seizes Austria, and deposes Duke Frederick the Warlike The empress’ second 
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son, Ooniad, elected feing of the Eomans. la Lombardy Frederick wins a decisive 
victory over the Lombaid cities at Cortenuova. The smaliei cities hasten to make 
peace. Milan holds out 

1338 Siege of Brescia Frederick retires to Cremona Frederick’s natural son, Enzio* 

assumes title of king of Sardinia, which offends the pope, 

1339 Beginning of war with the papacy Excommunication of Fredeiick, Enzio captures 

Ancona. 

1240 Fiedenck appears before Rome, but returns to Naples. 

1241 Sea victory ot Enzio at Elba In Germany Duke Henry the Pious, of Liegnitz, fights a 

battle at Wahlstatt with the Mongols, who have invaded the country. Although vic- 
torious, the Mongols tiiin back 

1245 Innocent IV, having escaped fiom Frederick, summons council at Lyons and declares 
Frederick deposed. All subjects of the emperor are ordered to revolt, and a new elec- 
tion is called for 

1346 Henry Kaspe, landgraf of Thuringia, is elected. He is defeated at Ulm by Conrad 

1247 Death of Henry William of Holland elected to succeed him. 

1248 Defeat of Frederick at Padua, He retreats to Naples. 

1249 Victory at Fossalta for the Lombard cities. Capture of Enzio. 

1350 Frederick dies at Florentine, His son, Conrad IV, succeeds Germany tom by fac- 
tions, Conrad stays in Italy The pope refuses to recognize him as emperor Con- 
rad is by Frederick’s will king of Sicily also. He and his brother Manfred recover 
Naples and Capua fiom the pope. 

1252 The pope offers the crown of Sicily to Richard, earl of Cornwall, and to Charles, count 
of Aniou, in return foi an alliance against Conrad and Manfred Neither accepts. 
1254 Death of Conrad, said to be caused by Manfred’s ambitions. Manfred becomes regent 
in Sicily for Conrad’s son Oonradin. 

1256 Death of William Interregnum in Germany 

1257 Double election of Richard of Cornwall and Alfonso of Castile to tbfe German king- 

dom The foimer is ci owned at Aachen, but isiecognised only in the Rhine valley 
The latter never comes to Germany. 

1258 Manfred states that Conradin is dead and has himself crowned king of Sicily. The 

pope lefuses to recognise him 

1264 Pope Urban IV offers the crown of Sicily to Charles of Anjou, who accepts. 

1265 Coronation of Charles as king of Sicily. He proceeds against Manfred 

1266 Death of Manfred m battle of Benevento. 

1267 Expedition of Conradin into Italy to recover his hereditary rights. 

1268 Deleat of Conradin at Taghacozzo. He is captured and executed 

1272 Death of Richard of Cornwall The pope threatens to appoint an emperor if the electors 

do not choose one- A new eia for the empire begins Italy has been lost to it The 
house of Anjou is established in southern Italy. The Guelf triumphs in the north 
have put an end to impel lal authority The ecclesiastical power has entirely over- 
shadowed that of the emperor The title continues only in name. The electors be- 
come a distinct element in the state 

1273 Diet at Fzankfoit, assembled to elect a successor to Richard, king of the Romans, passes 

over the chief candidates, Ottocai king of Bohemia and Alfonso the Learned of Castile, 
and chooses Rudolf of Habsburg. He conciliates the papacy by making ample 
concessions 

1276 Vienna taken by Rudolf from the Bohemian king, who resigns Austria, Styria, Carin- 
thia, etc , to Rudolf Rudolf lestores order in the realm, 

1278 Ottocar defeated by Rudolf at the battle of Marchfeld. Death of Ottocar. His suc- 
cessor, Wenceslaus H, marries Rudolf’s daughter 
1291 Rudolf dies 

1393 Adolplius of Nassau elected German king to the exclusion of Albert, Rudolf’s son. 

Civil war ^ ^ 

1298 Alberji I elected. He defeats and slays Adolphus at Gdllheim, subdues Theobald of 
Pfirt, and makes peace with the electors 
1399 Treaty with Philip the Fair of France 

1300 A campaign undertaken by Albeit to assert his claims to the domains of the deceased 

count of Holland fails. He puts down internal enemies. 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTUET 

1301 Charles Martel, son of Charles II of Naples, made king of Hungary by the pope. .The 

Hungarians choose the son of Wenceslaus of Bohemia 
1303 Albert exchanges the alliance of Philip of France for that of Pope Boniface VIH. War 
with Wenceslaus II of Bohemia. 

1306 Albert seizes the Bohemian kingdom on the death of Wenceslaus III and makes his own 

son Rudolf kmg. 

1307 Battle of Lucka Albert’s troops defeated by the Thuringian princes. Death of Rudolf 
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of Boiiemia. The Bohemians elect Duke Henry of Carinthia king. Albert invades 
Bohemia 

1S08 Albert murdered by his nephew, John the Parricide. Henry VII of Luxemburg 
elected German king at Rhense. Waldemar, the powerful markgraf of Brandenburg, 
begins his rule. 

1309 Henry makes a compact with the excluded princes of the house of Habsburg 

1310 Henry of Carinthia is expelled from the Bohemian throne and the crown transferred to 

John» son of Henry of Luxemburg, Henry of Luxemburg assembles an army to assert 
the imperial supremacy over Italy. He enters Lombardy and is crowned with the 
iron crown at Milan. He favours the Ghibellines Guelf rising against him. Unsuc- 
cessful siege of Brescia. The Genoese welcome Henry 
1313 Henry VII receives the imperial crown at Rome and attacks Florence. Waldemar of 
Brandenburg defeats Frederick of Thuringia at Grossenhain War between Ludi\ la 
of Bavaria (the Bavai ian) of the house of Wittelsbach and Frederick the Handsome of 
Austria. 

1313 Henry prepares to oppose Robert king of Naples Death of Henry VII Battle of 

Gammelsdorf : Ludwig of Bavaria defeats Frederick the Handsome. 

1314 Dudwig (IV) the Bavarian elected German king at Frankfort, and Frederick the 

Handsome at Sachsenhausen The cities support Ludwig General anarchy and 
. war between the Habsburgs and Wittelsbachs. 

1315 Battle of Morgarten. Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Frederick, defeated by the 

Swiss confederates. 

1313 Waldemar of Brandenburg defeats a league of Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
at Qranson 

1322 Ludwig the Bavarian defeats and captures Frederick at Mtihldorf, 

1823 Brandenburg, left vacant by the extinction of Waldemar ’s family, conferred on Ludwig, 
son of LudiJV ig the Bavarian. 

1324 Po]^ John XXII declares Ludwig deposed and Ms followers excommunicate The 

electors refuse to acknowledge the sentence 

1325 Ludwig and Frederick agree to reign conjointly. 

1326 Death of Leopold of Austria. 

1327 Ludwig goes to Milan and receives the crown of Lombardy. 

1328 Ludwig seizes Pisa. He is crowned emperor at Rome, and sets up an anti-pope, but 

finds himself surrounded by enemies and returns home, 

1880 Death of Fredenck the Handsome. His surviving brothers make peace with Ludwig 
King John of Bohemia secures the inheritance of Henry of Carinthia by marrying his 
son, John Henry, to Henry’s daughter, Margarete Maultasch, and makes a successful 
expedition into Italy. 

1331 Ludwig fails in an attempt to reconcile himself with the pope. The Swabian League 
formed by the cities to resist oppmssion by the nobles. 

1^ John of Bohemia forced to evacuate Italy. 

1336 Division of the dominions of Henry of Carinthia, John of Bohemia takes Tyrol and the 

Habsburgs Carinthia and Camiola. * 

1337 Ludwig makes alliance with England against France. 

1338 Diet of Frankfort. The estates of the empire declare John XXH’s interdict against 

Ludwig to be null and void. The electors declare the choice of an emperor to rest 
with them independently of the pope’s sanction 

1340 Ludwig abandons the English alliance for that of France. 

1341 Lower Bavana is united to Ludwig’s dominions on extinction of the ducal house. Louis 

the Great, son of Charles Martel, becomes king of Hungary. 

1342 Tyrol acquired for the house of Wittelsbach by the marriage of Margarete Maultasch 

with Ludwig of Brandenburg. 

1846 Ludwig takes possession of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland in right of his wife. 
Clement VI excommunicates Ludwig and declares him deposed Ckarles (IV) of 
Luxemburg, son of King John of Bohemia, elected German king The cities refuse 
to receive him He flees to France. 

1347 Death of John of Bohemia at Crecy. Charles succeeds him. Death of Ludwig. Louis 

of Hungary invades Naples to avenge the death of his brother, King Andrew. 

1348 Charles IV supports the claim of the false Waldemar to Brandenburg. Charles founds 

the University of Prague. 

134& Ghmther, Count of Schwarzenbnrg, made German king by the supporters of the house 
, of Wittelsbach, rivals of the false Waldemar. Gtlnther resigns his dlaims for a money 

^ payment. 

IS5u Charles abandons Waldemar’s cause. 

13|| The count palatine resigns half the upper Palatinate to the Bohemian crown. 

1384 Charles crowned at llitilan with the iron crown of Lombardy. 

1885 The Bohemian laws modifled at Charles* suggestion He negotiates a peace between the 
Visconti and the Lombard League and is crowned emperor at Rome. Charles attacked 
,,, ^ Pisa. He returns hcgneL i 
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1856 The Golden Bull, agreed to by the diet at Nuremberg, regulates the method of ^ ^ 
election of German emperors 

1368 Alliance between Hudoit IV of Austria and the counts of Wiirtemberg against Obarles. 

Louis the Great of Hungary conquera Dalmatia from Venice > 

1860 Charles detaches the counts of Wiirtemberg from Rudolf IV. 

1364 By the Treaty of Brunn, between Rudolf and Chailes, the houses of Habsburg and Lux- 
emburg conclude a perpetual alliance by which on the extinction of the one house 
the other becomes its heu. 

1366 Battle at the Iron Gates between the Hunganans and Turks. 

1368 Charles leads an army into Italy against the Visconti and gains their promise not to 
make alliances against the pope Charles agam goes to Rome. 

1370 Louis of Hungary makes himselt king of Poland. 

1372 Battle of Altheim. The Swabian League defeated by the count of Whrtemberg. , 

1373 The Treaty of Fbrstenwald. The house of Wittelsbach resigns the mark of Branden^ 

buig to Charles IV. Pomerania and Mecklenburg acknowledge Charles’ suzerainty. 

1376 Charles* son Wenceslaus chosen emperor in his father’s lifetime Ulm, Constance, and ' 

other cities unite to defend their liberties and refuse to do homage to Wenceslaus. 

1377 Battle of Reutlingen The troops of the cities defeat those of Wiirtemberg Charles 

confirms the liberties of the cities in return for their homage to Wenceslaus The 
cities in the Swabian League increased to thirty-two. Charles divides his territories ? 
among his sons 

1378 Death of Charles IV. Wenceslaus succeeds. 

1378 The dukes of Bavaria, the counts palatine, and the markgraf of Baden join the Swabian 
League Leagues of the sword, ciown, lion, etc formed by the knights to counter- 
balance the Swabian League. Wars between the towns and knightly leagues 
1382 In the league of Ehingen, the Swabian League and the knightly leagues unite to pre- 
serve order. Death of Louis of Hungaiy His daughter Maiy, wife of Wenceslaus* 
brother Sigismund, succeeds him 

1384 Wenceslaus elected head ot the leagues. 

1385 Five Swiss towns jom the league ot cities 

1386 Duke Leopold of Austria defeated and slain by the Swiss at Sempach. 

1387 War between the princes and the Swabian League Sigismund, markgraf of Branden- 

burg, brother of Wenceslaus, crowned king of Hungary. 

1388 Battle of Nafels. An Austrian army defeated by the Swiss Confederation. Battle of 

Dbffin^n. The princes defeat the Swabian League 

1389 Diet of JBger Wenceslaus persuades the princes and many of the towns to agree to a 

Landfriede or king’s peace ” for six years. Massacre of Jews in Prague 

1393 Conflict between Wenceslaus and the Bohemian cle^y The Bohemian nobles form a 

noble league {E&i^e7d}und) against Wenceslaus, They are joined by Sigismund of 
Hungary, Jobst of Moravia, and other princes. 

1394 Wenceslaus imprisoned by the Bohemian nobles. John, duke of Gbrlitz, brother of 

Wenceslaus, defeats the Bohemian rebels 
1396 Wenceslaus makes Galeazzo Visconti heieditary duke of Milan. 

1396 Battle of Nikopoh , the Turks defeat Sigismund of Hungary 

1397 The diets ot Temesvar (1897) and Buda (1405) organise the Hungarian chambers of peers 

and representatives 

1400 Wenceslaus deposed by the electors. 

THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1401 They choose B-upert Clem, the count palatine, Roman king. Rupert makes alliance 

with the Earreiibuiid, He leads an airay into Italy, but returns to Germany unsuc- 
cessful 

1402 Sigismund of Hungary rules Bohemia for Wenceslaus He imprisons Wenceslaus. 

1403 Wenceslaus escapes The Hungarians make Ladislaus of Naples kmg. Sigismund 

propitiates the Hungarians ana Ladislaus ^withdraws. 

1405 League of Marbach The archbishop of Mamz, the markgraf of Baden, the count of 
Wiirtemberg, and seventeen Swabian cities unite against Rupert 

1409 The archbishop of Prague commands Wycliife’s writings to be publicly burned 

1410 John IIuss laid under the ban of the church for heresy. Death of Rupert Sigasmund 

of Hungary chosen emperor Another party elect Jobst of Moravia 

1411 Jobst dies Agreement between Sigismund and Wenceslaus. Sigismund again elected. 

Frederick von Hoheuzollem becomes administiator of Brandenburg. 

1412 Hussite disturbances m Prague. 

1414 Council ot Constance meets to end the papal schism and deal with the Bohemian heresy 

and with church reform Sigismund attends it. 

1415 John Huss burned at the stake by order of the council. The majority of the Bohemian 

nobles form an alliance to support Hussite doctrines. 

1416 Jerome of Prague burned. 
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1419 Reyolt of the Taborites, a branch of the Hussites in Prague. Wenceslaus murdered. 

Churches and cloisters attacked by the Hussites. They take arms and led by Zizka 
capture the citadel of Prague. 

1420 Crusade declared against the Hussites The Hussites institute a regular government 

under Nicholas of Hus and Zizka and it is supported by the mam portion of the Bo- 
hemian nation. Sigismund’s troops defeated before Prague. The Calixtines, or 
Utraquists, the moderate Hussite party, embody their doctrines in the Four Articles. 

1421 The Hussites take many cities and ravage the country. 

1422 Battle of Deutsch-Brod. Sigismund defeated by Zizka. Dissensions among the Hus- 

sites. 

1424 Zizka dies. 

1426 The Hussites defeat the imperials at Aussig and make raids into the empire. 

1428 The Hussites invade Silesia and Himgary. 

14B1 Hussite victory at Taus. Sigismund receives the Lombard crown at Milan. Council of 
B^le meets and negotiates with the Hussites. 

1433 Sigismund recognises Eugenius IV as pope and is crowned emperor at Rome. The 

council of Bllle ofEeis the Hussites concessions known as the Oompactata, granting 
the administiation of the cup in both kinds and consecration of Utraquist priests. 
The Hussites refuse the terais offered. 

1434 The nobles in Bohemia unite to restoie order and defeat the Hussites at Lipan. Order 

restored in Bohemia 

1436 Sigismund concedes the Bohemians’ demands in favour of the independence of the 

church m Bohemia. The Oompactata are accepted and Sigismund is received in 
Prague as king of Bohemia. 

1437 Sigismund dies and the house of Luxemburg becomes extinct. 

1438 Duke Albert of Austria elected German king as Albert II. 

1439 Albert dies m a war with the Turks. 

1440 With the election of Frederick HI (IV) the empire returns to the house of Habsburg. 

Wladislaw Jagello of Poland chosen king of Hungary. 

1442 Hunganans under Jolin Hunyady defeat the Turks at Szent-Imre and the Iron Gates 

1443 Hunyady beats the Turks at Nish and crosses the Balkans 

1444 At Frederick’s suggestion a force of Armagnacs invades Switzerland It is defeated at 

Sankt Jakob Battle of Varna The Turks defeat Hunyady and kill Wladislaw Ja- 

g ello, Wladislaw the Posthumous, king of Bohemia, son of Albert II, chosen king of 
[ungary. John Hunyady appointed goveinor m his absence. George Podiebiad 
becomes leader of the Utraquist party ot Hussites, now the dominant one in Bohemia. 
1445 Hunyady besieges Vienna to compel Frederick to release Wladislaw the Posthumous. 
14^ Treaty between Frederick and Pope Eugenius IV. Two electors deposed. The electors 
league against the pope. War between Elector Fredenck of Saxony and Duke William 
of Thunngia. 

1447 Through the efforts of .ffineas Sylvius the obedience of the German princes is restored to 
the pope. 

1448 Battle of Kosovo. Hunyady defeated by the Turks. George Podiebrad takes Prague. 

War between Hussites and Catholics in Bohemia 
1449 The Markgrafs War of Albert Achilles of Brandenburg and other princes against Nurem- 
berg. Several German princes combine to replace Frederick by George Podiebrad, 
but fail of their ob3ect. 

1451 Frederick III recognises the authority of George Podiebrad in Bohemia. Podiebrad 
finally suppresses the Taborite sect of Hussites. 

1452 Frederick ci owned emperor at Rome. (This was the last occasion on which a German 
emperor was crowned at Rome ) 

1453 Frederick permits Wladislaw the Posthumous to assume government of Hungary. 

Hungary threatened by the Tuiks after the fall of Constantinople 
1456 Hunyady defeats the Turks in a great battle at Belgrade He dies. 

1457 Lower Austna falls to Frederick on the death ot Wladislaw the Posthumous The 
crown of Hungary falls to Matthias Corvinus, son of Hunyady , that of Bohemia to 
George Podiebrad. 

1462 Battle of Sdckingen , Fredenck, count palatine, defeats Ulrich of Whrtemberg and his 
allies Rising in Vienna under Fredenck Ill’s brother Albert 
1463 The death of Albert puts Fredenck in possession of Upper Austria. 

1468 The pope refuses to confirm the Bohemian Compactata, excommunicates George Podie- 
brad, and incites Matthias Corvinus to war with him. 

1469 Matthias is crowned king of Bohemia, but is soon after expelled thence, 

1471 On the death of George Podiebrad, Wladislaw Jagello of Poland beconaes kmg of 
Bohemia. Matthias continues the war^with Bohemia. 

1474 Charles the Bold of Burgundy besieges Neuss. 

1475 Frederick relieves Neuss. 

1477 Maximilian, son of Frederick III, marries Mary of Burgundy, heiress of Charles the 
Bold. 
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1479 By the Treaty of Olmiitz, Wladislaw of Bohemia abandons Silesia, Moravia, and Lusatja 
to Matthias Coivinus. Battle of Guinegate. Maximilian defeats the French. The 
Hungarians defeat the Tuiks at Kenyer-mesd. 

1483 Death of Mary of Bui gundy, Maximilian rules the Netherlands for their son Philip, 
Revolts agamst him. Peace of Arras Maximilian resigns Burgundy and Artois to 
France. 

1485 Matthias Corvinus conquers Austria and forces Frederick to acknowledge his rights in 

Silesia. He makes Vienna his capital 

1486 Maximili|in chosen king of the Romans 

1488 Great Swabian League of the archduke Sigismund of Austria, twenty-two Swabian 

cities, etc , to maintain order Frederick III mvades the Netherlands to release Maxi- 
milian, kept piisoner at Bruges. 

1489 Frederick d^eats the Flemings at Bertborg. 

1490 Fiedenck abandons the goveinment to Maximilian. VTIadisIaw, king of Bohemia, be- 

comes king of Hungary on the death of Matthias Corvinus. Maximilian attacks 
Wladislaw and recovers Austria. 

1491 By the Treaty of Pressburg Wladislaw promises Maximilian the succession to Hungary 

if he himself should die without heirs. 

1493 Charles VIII of France marnes Maximilian’s betrothed, Anne of Brittany ; England and 
Spain unite with Maximilian against France. 

1493 Peace made with Chailes VIII, who surrenders Pranche-Comt6 and Artois to Maxi- 

milian, Death of Frederick III. Maxi m ilian succeeds him. Maximilian repels an 
invasion of the Turks. 

1494 Maximilian surrenders the government of the Netherlands to his son Philip. 

1495 Maximilian 301ns the league of Venice for the expulsion of the Fiench from Italy, Diet 

of Worms. Peimanent peace within the empire agreed upon Impenal chamber 
formed to settle (juarrels between the princes. The tax called “common penny ’’im- 
posed to support it. 

1469 Failure of Maximilian’s expedition into Italy. His son Philip marries Juana of Spain. 
1499 War with the Swiss Confederation. Imperials *aie defeated at Dorneck. Maximilian 
makes alliance with Frederick of Naples against France. Diet of Augsburg. Imperial 
council of regency appointed for six yeais 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 Part of the imperial chamber's jurisdiction transferred to the Aulic council. Treaty 
with Louis XII of France, whom Maximihan promises to invest with the Milanese 

1503 Electoral union termed at Gelnhausen. The electors agiee to act in impenal affairs only 

by mutual consent and to maintain their privileges against the emperor 

1504 Maximilian 301ns in the Bavaiia-Landshut war of succession and wins the victory of 

Ratisbon. Treaty of Blois. Maximilian piomises Louis XII the investiture of Mfian. 
1608 Unsuccessful invasion of Venetia by Maximilian. The Venetians conquer and retain 
Trieste and Fiume. Maximilian forms the league of Cambray with France, Spain, 
and the pope for the partition of Venice 

1509 Successful expedition of Louis XII into Italy. Maximilian’s expedition unsuccessful. 

1510 The pope abandons the league. 

1513 French victory at Ravenna Maximilian abandons the cause of the French, and they 
are expelled from Italy. The empiie divided into administrative circles. 

1513 Battle of Guinegate, or flie Spurs, Maximilian with English troops defeats biie French. 

1514 Peasant msuuection in Hungary known as that of the Karnes or Crusaders. The peas- 

ants under Dosza defeated at Temesvar and punished with great cruelty. Verbbezy ’s 
codification of the laws called Tnpartiium Opus Juris Regni adopted by the 

Hungaiian diet 

1515 On the death of Wladislaw of Hungary his son, Louis II, succeeds him, 

1516 Expedition of Maximilian to Italy He makes peace with France. 

1617 Luther begins his attack on the sale of indulgences. 

1518 Luther summoned to Rome to answer the charge of heresy. Luther appears to a genei«l 

council 

1519 Death of Maximilian. Charles V, grandson of Maximilian, elected emperor 

1530 A papal bull declares Luther a heretic and excommunicates him Charles crowned at 

Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). Luther burns the bull of excommunication 

1531 Diet of Worms. By the Edict of Woims Luthei is laid imdei the ban of the empire. 

He is concealed in the castle of Wartbuig. His doctrines spread. The prince of 
Anhalt adopts them. The imperial chamber 1 e-established. Belgrade captured by the 
Turks. Chailes cedes Austna. Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola to his brother Feidi- 
nand The emperor’s troops drive the French from the Milanese. 

1633 Chailes cedes the Tyrol to Ferdinand The French fail m an attempt to recover the 
Milanese League between Charles, the pope, Venice, and other Italian cities against 
France, Bremen accepts the Reformation. It is preached in Silesia. Franz vfn 
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at the head of troops of the Swabian Iieague and the Rhenish League of 
Elmghts, attempts to introduce a reformation of the church by force. He besieges 
Treves unsuccessfully. 

1^23 Sickingen's castle of Landstuhl taken and himself slain. 

' 1524 The diet of Nuremberg recommends the summomng of a council to settle the religious 
disputes. The Catholic princes of Germany unite in the league ot Katiabon to enforce 
^ ’ the Edict of Worms. Magdeburg accepts the Reformation Appearance of the 
fanatical sect of anabaptists. They rouse the peasants to rebel against their lords. 

1625 A savage peasant war is repiessed with equal barbarism. Charles V defeats Francis I 
I at Pavia. John the Constant, elector of Saxony, espouses Luther’s cause. Albeit of 

Brandenburg, grandmaster of the Teutonic order of knighthood, adopts Lutheranism, 
converts East Prussia into an hereditary dukedom, and makes alliance with John the 
Constant, Luther, having abjured his monastic vows, marries a nun. The reformed 
doctrines are adopted by Philip, landgraf of Hesse Cassel, and by the city of ITurem- 
berg. 

1526 Treaty of Madrid. Francis renounces his claims on Milan and Kaples and promises to 

restore Burgundy to Charles. Alliance of Torgau between the Protestant pnnces. 
The pope forms the Holy League of Cognac with Francis I agamst Charles. The diet 
of Speier effects a compromise with Luther’s followeis Great Turkish victory over 
the Hungarians at Mohacs. Death of Louis II of Hungary. Buda and Pest sunender 
to the Turks, Ferdinand, brother of Charles V, becomes king of Bohemia. John 
Zipolya, voivode of Transylvania, crowned king of Hungary. Ferdinand becomes 
king and expels John Zapolya. 

1527 Charles’ troops ravage the papal territories and take Rome. Sack of Rome The pope 

a prisoner. 

1528 The reformed doctrines accepted by the city of Brunswick and established in Branden- 

burg. 

1529 The second diet of Speier issues a decree unfavourable to the reformers. The Lutherans 

protest and hence acquire the name of Protestants. Hamburg and Strasburg accept 
tlie Reformation. Charles signs the Treaty of Cambray with Francis I. The TurlS, 
having overrun Hungary in support of John Zdpolya, lay siege to Vienna 

1630 Charles receives the iron crown of Lombai dy and is crowned emperor by the pope. 
He summons a diet at Augsburg. The Protestants draw up the Confession of Augs- 
burg (it was subscribed to by the elector of Saxony, the markgiaf of Brandenburg, 
Ernest, duke of Lhneburg, the landgraf of Hesse, the prince ot Anhalt, the cities of 
Nuremberg, Reutlmgen, Kempten, Windsheim, Heilbronn, and Weissenburg). 
Charles publishes a decree condemning Protestant doctrines and laying the Protestants 
under the ban of the empire The Protestant princes unite in the Smalkaldic League 
6t included the elector of Saxony, the landgraf of Hesse, the prince of Anhalt, the 
dukes of Brunswick-Lhneburg, the counts of Mausfeld, the cities of Magdeburg, 
Bremen, Liibeck, Strasburg, Lindau, Constance, Memmingen, Biberach, Isny, Reut- 
lingen, and Ulm). 

1531 Ferdinand chosen Roman king. Gbttingen adopts the Reformation. 

1532 The “ Carolina ” ordinance regulating the punishment of crime in Germany promulgated. 

By the religious peace of Nuremberg, Charles agrees to leave the Protestants unmo- 
lested till the summons of a general council. Charles leads a great army to the relief 
V of the little Hungarian city of Gunz besieged by a formidable Turkish force. The 
Turks retire. 

1584 Peace of Nuremberg renewed. The Anabaptist commonwealth in Mffnster commits 
terrible excesses. Bugenhagen introduces the Reformation into Pomerania « 

1535 The anabaptists in Milnster put down Charles V makes an expedition to Tunis, expels 
the usurper Barbarossa, and restores the king Mulei Hassan. Fiancis I seizes the 
occasion to renew the war. 

1686 Francis I occupies Piedmont. Charles invades Provence, but finds it already desolated 
by the French and retreats in disorder. 

1588 Treaty of Grosswardcin between Ferdinand and JohnZ4polya; John to retain for life 
the part of Hungary actually in his possession Ten years’ truce with France 
(Truce of Nice), Mutiny amongst Charles’ troops in Milan, Sicily, and Africa, their 
generals borrow money to pacify them. ’ 

The Reformation established in Prankfort-on-the-Oder. 

1540 Death of John Zapolya. His widow, aided by Martinuzzi, bishop of Grosswardein, 
asserts the claims of her son John Sigismund to Hungary. 

^ .1541 Expedition led by Charles against the piiates of Alg'iers Great part of the fleet 
destroyed in a storm The army returns, having accomplished nothing Ferdinand’s 
i . troops besieg’e John Sigismund in Buda. Burfa is relieved by the Turks under Sulei- 
man the Magnificent, who then takes possession of John Sigismund ’s Hungarian 

* ^ ' domains for himself. 

^542 Hermann, archbii^op of Oologrife, adopts Protestantism. 

i||fe44€byttle of O^asoie in PieNlmont. Imperial troops defeated by the French. Charles in- 
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vades France in conjunction with Henry YHI. Peace of Crespy. Charles renounces 
his claims to Burgundy and Piancis 1 his to Naples, Flanders, and Artois* 

1545 The Suialkaldic League captuies the Catholic duke, Henry of Brunswick, after having" 

driven him fiom his dominions. The council of Trent assembles to consider the 
question of lefoim. 

1546 Charles makes a seciet treaty with the Protestant duke, Maurice of Saxony, and con- 

cludes a league with the pope. The pimces ot the Smalkaldic League renounce their 
allegiance to Chailes Maurice occupies the electorate of Saxony. Charles subdues 
all the members of the league except John Frederick, elector of Saxony, and the land- 
giaf of Hesse The elector of Saxony recovers bis dominions 

1547 The pope transfers the of the general council from Trent to Bologna. The German 

membeis continue to sit at Tient The Bohemians demand the restoration of their 
libel ties and make alliance with the elector of Saxony At the battle of Muhlberg 
Charles crushes the forces of the elector of Saxony. *The landgiaf of Hesse submits 
' and IS imprisoned by Chailes. The Saxon electoral dignity transferred to Maurice. 
Ferdinand suppresses the Bohemian revolution and restricts the liberties of the towns. 
He holds the “Bloody Diet ” and executes the ringleaders of the revolution 
i54d Charles promulgates the Augsburg Interim, win h concedes the communion in both 
kinds, but upholds the Roman Catholic doctrine in general and fails to satisfy the 
Piotestants The imperial cities lefuse to recognise the Interim. Charles compels 
most of them to submit 
15451 The Jesuits settle in Bavaria. 

1551) Transylvania and the Hungarian possessions of John Sigismund surrendered to Ferdi- 
nand in exchange for territories in Silesia. 

1551 Magdebuig taken by Maunce of Saxony after ten months* siege and compelled to accept 
the Tntenm. Maurice makes a seciet alliance with Henry II of Fiance 
155S» Maurice declares foi the Piotestants The French capture Metz, Verdun, and Toul. 
The Swabian cities lom Maunce He defeats the imperial troops at Reuti and cap- 
tures Ehienberg Flight of Charles V fiom Innsbruck. By the Peace of Passau, 
Chai les concedes leligious libeity to the Protestants. Maurice leads his army against 
the Turks Charles besieges Metz. Canisius founds a Jesuit college at Vienna. 

1668 Charles letires from Metz Albert of Brandenburg carries on a predatory war against 
the Catholic pimces till he is defeated at Sievesbausen by Maurice of Saxony, who is 
there mortally wounded. 

1565 Religious peace of Augsburg agreed toby the diet presided over by Ferdinand; relig- 

ious libeity granted to the Protestants of the Augsburg Confession, toleration in indi- 
vidual states dependent on the uilers, in a clause known as the Ecclesiastical Reserva- 
tion, ecclesiastics convened to Protestantism are required to vacate their benefices; 
the Piotestants reject this clause. Ferdinand’s declaration granting liberty of con- 
science to Piotestants of the Augsburg Confession being subject to ecclesiastical 
princes, is i ejected by the Catholics 

1556 Chailes resigns the empire to his brothei Ferdinand I. The family of Zi.polya re-estab- 
lished in Transylvania Pope Paul IV refuses to recognise Ferdinand as emperor. 
The papal coronation of the emperor is declared unnecessary. A Jesuit college 
founded at Prague The University of Ingolstadt handed over to the Jesuits by the 
duke of Bavaria 

1558 Ferdinancl crowned at Frankfort 

1659 The Aulic council leorgainsed by Ferdinand. 

1560 Pope Pius IV reconvokes the council of Trent. The diet of princes at Naumburg de- 
clares the empeior to be alone capable of summoning a general council. 

1661 The elector palatine, Fiedeiick III, becomes a convert to Calvinism and attempts to 
establish it in the Palatinate. 

1568 The council of Trent confirms the existing dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church. 

1564 Ferdinand dies and is succeeded in the empire by his son Maximilian II Maximilian’s 
troops invade the territories of John Sigismund Zdpolya 

1566 Suleiman the Magnificent invades Hungaiy and dies at tlie siege of Sziget 

1667 Maximilian makes concessions to the Protestants of Bohemia. The Elector Augustus 

of Saxony takes Gotha, where the freebooter, William von Grumbach, is sheltered 
by the duke The duke of Gotha imprisoned for life. 

1668 German troops sent to aid the prince of Orange are defeated by the duke of Alva at 

Jemgun. Maximilian commissions David Chytraeus to organise the Protestant church 
in Austria and Styria. 

1671 Death of John Sigismund Zapolya. Maximilian succeeds to bis Hungarian dominions. 
Stephen Bathori becomes voivode of Transylvania 

1575 The diet of Ratisbon elects Maximilian’s son Rudolf king of the Romans 

1576 Death of Maximilian His son succeeds as Rudolf H and begins to put restrictions on 

the Protestants in his Austrian dominions The elector palatine, Ludwig VI, expels 
the Calvinist preachers from the Palatinate 

1680 The Lutheran princes and cities issue the qf Concord^ embodying the Lutheran as 
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. ‘ opposed; to tixe Calvinistic doctrioes, and require its acceptance by priests and teachers. 
Schism between the Lutherans and Calvinists finally ejected. 

Qebhard, archbishop and elector of Cologne, embraces Calvinism. The emperor and 
pope depose Gebhaid, who lesists the sentence Civil war in Cologne. The Lutheran 
princes decline to support Gebhard 

158E On the succession of Frederick IV to the Palatinate the Lutherans aie expelled 

1584 Ernest of Bavaria establishes himself as electoi of Cologne by expelling Gebhard and 
piohibits Protestant woiship 

1501 Tuiks invade Hungary 

159S The Stiasbuig Protestant canons choose John George, maikgraf of Biandenbuig, as their 
bishop. The Catholic minority elect Charles, caidmal archbishop ot Mainz War 
between the rival bishops. 

1594 League between the elector palatine, the duke of Wurtemberg, and other Protestant 

. princes to withhold aid for the Turkish war until then gi ievances are settled, they 
complain of imperial and papal encroachment on their religious and civil jurisdiction 
and of the attempted introduction of the Giegonan calendar. 

1595 Peasant distuibances in Austria. Rudolf makes alliance with Sigismund Bathori, 

voivode ot Transylvania, against the Turks. 

1596 The Turks capture Erlau and defeat n,n Austrian army at Kereztes. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1604 John George, markgraf of Brandenbuig, resigns the Strasburg bishopric to the arch- 

bishop ot Mainz tor a money payment. Re\ olt of Stephen Bocskay and the Protes- 
tants of upper Huugaiy against government persecution. They are joined by the 
Transylvanian exiles under Bcthlen G^bor Bocskay with the aid of the Tui ks makes 
himself pimce of Transylvania and master of upper Hungary 

1605 Rudolf II ordeis the decrees of the council of Tient to be accepted in Bohemia. 

1606 Rudolf’s brother Matthias concludes the Peace of Vienna with Stephen Bocskay , the 

laws of Hungary are confirmed, freedom of religious worship is granted her, and the 
appointment of only native officials promised; Bocskay is recognised as prince of 
Transylvania and East Hungary. Matthias concludes a truce with the Turks at 
Zsitvdtoiok. Bocskay dies 

1607 Sigismund Rakdezy succeeds Bocskay. 

1608 Diet of Ratisbon. Tlie Pi otestants demand the abolition of the illegal jurisdiction of the 

Aulic council and the retention by their paity of the ecclesiastical property belonging 
to it m accordance with the Peace of Passau. A Piotestant union formed at Aliausen 
by the elector palatine, Christian of Anhalt, the duke of Wurtembeig, maikgrafsof 
Ansbach, Kulmbach, and Baden, and the count palatine of Neubuig Matthias wins 
over the Hungarians by confirming their pnvileges. He invades Bohemia with Aus- 
trian and Hunganan troops and forces Rudolf to cede to him Hungary, Austria, and 
Moravia 

1609 The elector of Brandenburg, the landgraf of Hesse, with Strasburg, TJlm, Nuremberg, 

and other imperial cities join the Protestant Union. The estates of Hungaiy, Austria, 
and Moravia compel Matthias to restore their religious pnvileges The I^otestaut 
Union demands religious and administrative reforms Various princes lay claim to the 
vacant duchy of Juheh and Cleves John Sigismund, elector of Biandenburg, and 
the count palatine of Neuburg by the Tieaty of Dortmund agree to take joint posses- 
sion. Rudolf refuses to recognise them and appoints the archduke Leopold admin- 
istrator. Civil war in Julich, The Bohemian Pi otestants extort from Rudolf full 
toleiation of leligious worship and independent church and school government. 
Maximilian, duke of Bavana, unites the Catholic princes in a Catholic league. 

1610/ The Protestant Union renewed, the members agreeing to support the Tieaty of Dort- 
mund. Rudolf confers Julich on the elector of Saxony Henry IV of France pre- 
pares to come to the aid of the union, which negotiates with the United Provinces and 
other Protestant poweis Death of Henry IV. The Protestants invade Alsace. 
Maximilian of Bavaria makes peace with the union. 

1611 The Bohemians tiansfer their crown to Matthias 

1612 Death of Rudolf II Inteiregnum Matthias elected emperor 

1618 Bethlen Gabor, assisted by the Turks, makes himself pnnee of Transylvania. 

1014 The count palatine of Neuburg goes over to Catholicism and quanels with John Sigis- 
mund of Brandenburg The piince of Orange comes to the aid of John Sigismund, 
and Spanish troops under Spinola support Neuburg The peace of Xanten arranges a 
division of the J ulich tenitones between Brandenburg and Neuburg, The Dutch and 
Spanish refuse to leave the country 

1016 Ferdinand of Styria, cousin of Matthias, crowned king of Bohemia. 

1018 Ferdinand orders the Piotestant chuiches in Bohemia to be destroyed. The people peti- 
tion Matthias, who supports Ferdinand The delegates of the Bohemian estates in- 
vade a meeting of the council of regency m Prague and fling two of the members 
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from the window This act gives the signal for the Thirty Years* War. Tixe Bo- 
hemian estates oigamse a government under thirty directors. Matthias endeavours to ' 
make peace The Bohemian insurrection spreads Matthias persuades the Catholics 
to dissolve their league The Protestants renew the union and send an army under 
Mansfeld to assist the Bohemians. The Austnans and the Catholics of the empire re- 
fuse to assist Matthias. 

1619 Matthias dies Piotestants in Austria withhold their allegiance from Ferdinand. The 
Bohemian insui gents lefuse his terms, the Moravians join them, and the allied armies 
under Thurn march on Vienna Spanish tioops under Boucquoi defeat Mansfeld. 

• The Bohemians withdraw from Vienna. Ferdinand elected empeior as Ferdinand II. 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia form a confederacy with Austrian Piotestants 
and Hungaiian malcontents against Ferdinand, depose him, and bestow the Bohemian 
crown on Frederick V of the Palatinate Bethlen Gabt^ of Transylvania invades 
Hungary, taking many fortresses, including Piessburg He summons the Hungarian 
estates which join the confederacy against Ferdinand Bethlen and Thurn defeat 
Boucquoi and threaten Vienna. Boucquoi defeats the Hungarians at Hamburg The 
Catholic League arms for Ferdinand. 

1630 The elector of Saxony and other Lutheran princes side with Ferdinand A Spanish 
force under Spinola sent against the Palatinate The Protestant Union agrees not to 
suppoit Frederick’s claims to Bohemia, and the league not to attack the Palatinate, 
The Austrian Protestants submit to Ferdinand. Bethlen Gabor elected king of Ilun- 

g aiy The forces of the league capture Pisek Other towns in Bohemia submit. 

attle of the White Mountain. Frederick is defeated and flees to Berlin. The Bo- 
hemians submit to Ferdinand 

1621 Piessbuig and other Hungaiian cities recoveied by the impei iais Boucquoi killed at 
the siege of Neuhllusel His troops retiie Bethlen Gabor wins successes Ferdinand 
punishes the Bohemian insui gents by executions and confiscations and lays Frederick 
under the ban of the empire The Protestant Union promises neutrality The duke 
of Bavaiia leduces the upper Palatinate JVIansfeld relieves Frankentlial and devas- 
tates the bishoprics of Speier and Stiasburg Christian of Biunswick raises an aimy 
for Frederick V and plundeis the districts on the Main. 

1622 By the Tieaty of Nikolsburg Ferdinand 11 sun endeis Bethlen Gdbor seven Hungarian 
provinces with the piincipahties of Ratibor and Oppeln, and Bethlen resigns the 
Cl own of Hungary The forces of the league under Tilly defeated by Mansfeld at 
Wiesloch Tilfy defeats the markgraf of Baden -Duriach at Wimpfen and Christian 
of Brunswick at Hdchst and dnves Christian and Mansfeld into Alsace Frederick 
disavows Mansfeld and Chiistian, who pass into Holland. The comiuest of the Pala- 
tinate completed by Tilly. Mansfeld mvades East Friesland. Christian raises an 
army in lowei Saxony 

1623 Ferdinand transfeis the electorship of the Pajatinate from Frederick V to Maximilian 
of Bavaiia Chiistian ot Brunswick invades Westphalia and is defeated by Tilly at 
Stadtlolin f 

1624 Mansfeld retires to Holland. Catholicism restored in Bohemia. The peasant resistance 
lepiessed with gieat cruelty Wholesale emigiations from Bohemia. 

1625 Protestant League toimed under Christian IV of Denmaik Tilly invades Calenberg 
and Brunswick The emperor accepts Wallenstein’s offer to raise an army at his own 
expense 

1023 Bethlen Gabor allied with Chiistian of Denmark Tilly defeats Christian IV at Lutter 
am Barenberge Wallenstein lepulses Mansteld at the bridge of Dessau Man&teld 
invades Silesia, wins the battle of Oppeln, and invades Moravia He 3o!ns Bethlen 
Gabor m fluugaiy. Bethlen Gabor makes peace with Wallenstein. Pappenhemi 
crushes a peasant using in Upper Austria Death of Mansfeld 
1627 Wallenstein and Tilly invade Denmaik. Ferdinand abolishes the Bohemian liberties 
and rendeis the Bohemian government purely monarchical, hereditary, and Catholic, 
and cruelly persecutes the Piotestants, banishing large numbers 
1028 The dukes of Mecklenburg laid under the ban of the empire and their territories tians- 
feiied to Wallenstein, who assembles a fleet, invades Pomeiania, and unsuccessfully 
besieges Stial&uncl Ferdinand suppresses Lutheranism m Austria. Christian IV 
destioys Wallenstein’s fleet 

1629 Ferdinand publishes the Edict of Restitution, commanding the restoration of ecclesias- 
tical property secularised since the Peace ot Passau, Peace between the emperor and 
Chiistian IV. The latter’s dominions arc restored and he abandons his allies. 

1630 Ferdinand sends an array which expels the dukeot Mantua fiom his dominions A 
diet at Ratisbon demands and obtains Wallenstein’s dismissal. Gustavus Adolphus 
lands in Germany, occupies Stettin, and makes alliance with the duke of Pomeiama, 
He expels the imperials from Pomerania and invades Brandenburg. 

1631 Gustavus Adolphus concludes the Treaty of Barwalde, which promises him a subsidy. 
Peace of Cherasco between Ferdinand' and Richmieu Feidinand restores Mantffa 
to its duke Gustavus takes Frankfort and Landsberg. Tilly takes and sacks Magde- 
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burg. The Swedes coaquer Mecklenburg and reinstate its dukes. The landgraf of 
Hesse and the elector of Saxony join Gustavus. Gustavus defeats Tilly at Breitenfeld 
and captures the fortresses on the Mam and Rhine 
16S3 The Swedes universally successful Prague taken by the Saxons and Lutheranism 
restored, Tilly defeated and slam at Ram. Wallenstem is restored to his command 
and raises a fresh army. He drives the Saxons from Bohemia and threatens Nurem- 
berg. Gustavus fails to dislodge Wallenstein from his position. Battle of Lutzen. 
The Swedes defeat Wallenstein. Gustavus slain 
1633 Oxenstiema, the Swedish chancellor, renews the alliances of Gustavus in the union of 
Heybronn and is appointed director of the evangelical alliance. Charles Ludwig, the 
son of Frederick V, restored to the Palatinate Bernhaid of Saxe-Weimar commands 
the Swedes and obtains many successes. Wallenstein makes conquests m Silesia and 
' Brandenburg. 

1684 Wallenstein disgraced and murdered. The emperor’s son, Ferdinand, king of Hungary, 
succeeds Wallenstein. He captures Ratisbon and wins the battle of NSmiingen. The 
imperials invade the Palatinate and take Heilbionn. 

1636 Peace of Prague between the emperor and the elector of Saxony settles the questions 
concerning ecclesiastical property and toleration, which is not to be exeicised in Ferdi- 
nand’s hereditary dominions The union of Heilbronn dissolves; imperials under 
Piccolomini are sent to the Netherlands. They compel the French to raise the siege 
of Louvain and invade France. 

1636 By the Treaty of Wismar France engages to carry on the war on her side of the Rhine 
and Sweden in Silesia and Bohemia The Swedes victorious at Wittstock. Zabern in 
Alsace taken by Bernhard at Saxe-Weimar. 

1687 Death of Ferdinand II Ferdinand of Hungary succeeds as Ferdinand IH. Death of 
Duke Bogislaw of Pomerania. The elector of Brandenburg claims his territories and 
joins the imperials in invading them. Bernhard ot Saxe-Weimar deteats the duke of 
Lorraine. 

1638 Bernhard captures Sackingen, Laufenburg, and Waldshut, defeats Johann von Werth 
at Rheinfelden and G6tz at Witten weier The sons of Frederick V attempt to recover 
the Palatinate and are defeated at Mmden. Bernhard takes Breisach. 

1636 The Swedes drive the imperials from Pomerania and invade Bohemia. Death of Bern- 
hard of Saxe-Weimar, 

1640 The Swedes expelled from Bohemia. 

1641 The Swedes threaten Ratisbon where the diet is assembled 

1643 Imperials defeated at Kempen Swedes under Torstenson invade Silesia and Moravia 
and rout the imperials at Bi eitenfeld. 

1643 Negotiations for a general peace opened at Mhnster and Osnabriick. Torstenson over- 

runs the Danish territories The imperials and Bavaiians defeat the French at Tutt- 
lingen 

1644 George Rakdczy, prince of Transylvania, invades the Habsburg territory. Swedish 

victory at Juterbog Torsxenson invades Bohemia 

1645 Torstenson defeats the imperials at Jankau and approaches Vienna. RSkdczy invades 

Hungary French victory at AHerheim. Peace of Linz between Ferdmand and 
^ George R^kdczy. 

1646 Swedes under Wrangel invade Bavaria, but are driven out by the archduke Leopold 

1647 The elector of Bavaria concludes a separate armistice with France and Sweden, but 

soon after breaks it. Ferdinand grants privileges to the Hungarian Protestants in 
order to secure the Hunganan crown for his son 

1648 Turenne and Wrangel defeat the imperials at Zusmarshausen and overrun Bavaria, but 

are checked by Piccolomini. The Swedes surprise the Kleinseite of Prague and be- 
siege the old town. A general peace (the Peace of Westphalia) signed at Milnster and 
Osnabilick , Prance retains Metz, Toul, and Verdun , Sweden, upper Pomerania, Rugen 
and Wollin, and Wismar, the lower Palatinate restored to Charles Ludwig, son of 
Frederick V ; the Swiss^ confederacy’s independence recognised , the religious differ- 
ences adjusted and privileges extended to the Calvinists, the emperor’s prerogatives 
greatly diminished; he sunenders Alsace to France 
1651 Frederick Wilham, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, invades Berg to assist the perse- 
cuted Protestants He is compelled to make a peace with the duke of Neuburg by 
liberty of conscience is secured to the Protestants 
X654 Dispute between Sweden and the empire for the sovereignty of Bremen temporarily ad- 
justed through Dutch mediation 

1656 The Great Elector as a vassal of Poland for East Prussia, being involved in the war be- 

^een Pol^d and Charles X of Sweden, is forced to transfer his allegiance from 
Poland to Sweden by the treaty of KOnigsberg The troops of the elector and Charles 
X daf^t the Poles at Warsaw. By the Treaty of Labiau. Charles X acknowledges 
A independent sovereignty of Brandenburg over East Pmssia. 

1657 Alliance be^een Poland and the emperor Ferdinand III dies The king of Denmark 

ana the Great Elector join the Polish alliance. The imperials expd Sweden’s ally, 
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George (II) Rak6czy of Transylvania, from Poland. By the treaty of Wehlau Poland 
recognises the Great Elector’s independent sovereignty in the dukedom of Prussia. 
The Great Elector makes alliance with Poland. The Turks depose Mktoy. 

>€58 Leopold I, son of Ferdinand III, elected emperor. The Rhenish Alliance formed be- 
tween Mainz, Cologne, Treves, Miinster, Sweden, Neuburg, Hesse-Cassel, and Lllne- 
burg to maintain their rights under the peace of Westphalia Louis XIV of France 
30ms the alliance. Charles X invades Denmark 

1659 The allies invade Pomerania. England and France send fleets to aid the Swedes. The 

allies defeat Charles X at Xyborg 

1660 Peace of Oliva ends the war between Sweden and Poland and confirms the independent 

sovereignty ot East Prussia to the Gieat Electoi. Battle of Klausenburg. Rakdczy 
defeated by the Turks. Leopold sends aid to the Transylvanians. The Turks take 
Grosswardein. 

1662 The battle of Nagy-SzQllos establishes Michael Abafi as prince of Transylvania under 
Turkish protection. 

1668 The Turks under Ahmed KOprih invade Austnan territory. Abafi attacks Croatia. 

Leopold summons a diet to Ratisbon, The diet becomes permanent 
1664 The German states, aided by foreign powers, collect forces against the Turks. Impe- 
rials under Montecuculi lout Turks at St. Gotthard on the Raab Leopold concludes 
a twenty years’ truce with the Turks; Abafi acknowledged as independent prince of 
Transylvania; the Turks retain Grosswardein. 

1670 Thirteen Hunganan comitats join with Francis, son of George (II) Rakoczy, in an 

ciatSon against Leopold. 

1671 R4k6czy defeated and the other leaders executed. Leopold quarters troops on the Hiin- 

garians. 

1672 Leopold and the Great Elector conclude an alliance with the Dutch against France and 

send troops 

1673 Leopold establishes a new form of government in Hungary under a president and coun- 

cil and institutes a cruel persecution of the Protestants The Great Elector concludes 
the truce of Vossem, by which he agiees not to fight against France. Leopold makes 
an alliance with Spain Impenal troops under Montecuculi repel a French invasion 
of Franconia and the allied tioops take Bonn 

1674 The diet of Ratisbon declares wai on France. The Gieat Elector joins the imperials 

1675 The Great Elector defeats the Swedes at the battle of Fehrbellin, and takes Rugen, 

XTsedom, and Wolgast. 

1677 Stettin taken by the Great Elector 

1678 Stralsund and Greifswald taken by the Great Elector. He occupies all Pomerania The 

Dutch conclude a separate peace with France at Nimeguen. Hungarian rebels under 
Tdkdly make irruptions into Hungary and Austria fiom Transylvania. 

1679 Leopold makes peace with France and Sweden. The Great Elector obliged to abandon 

his conquests in the Treaty of St Germain. 

1680 Louis XIV establishes clumbres de reumon, through which he unearths the claims of 

France to imperial fiefs, which he proceeds to “ reunite ” to France 

1681 The Great Elector makes alliance with France. Louis XIV seizes Strasburg Leopold 

makes alliances with Brunswick- Luneburg, Bavaria, Sweden, Spain, and the United 
Provinces. The Hungarian constitution restored. 

1682 Tdkdly is installed as prince of uppei Hungary by the Turks, and captures several cities 
1688 Gieat Turkish invasion of Hungary Leopold makes alliance with John Sobieski, king 

of Poland. The Turks drive back the imperial troops and besiege Vienna Tokbly 
defeated at Pressburg. John Sobieski relieves Vienna and defeats the Turks at 
Parkany. 

1684 The emperor and Spain conclude the truce of Ratisbon with France, Louis is confirmed 

in possession of Strasbuig, Kehl, and places reunited before August, 1688, and is con- 
ceded supreme right over Alsace. 

1685 Death of Charles, elector palatine. Philip William of Neuburg succeeds. Louis XIV 

supports the claims of the duchess of Orleans 

1686 The Great Elector joins with the emperor and the United Provinces against France 

In the league of Augsburg, the emperor, the United Piovinces, Sweden, Spam, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and the Palatinate unite against France. 

1687 Louis conquers the Palatinate. The imperials under Charles of Lorraine defeat the 

Turks at Mohto. The emperor’s general, Caraffa, punishes an alleged conspiracy 
by tortures, proscriptions, and executions on a spot known as the Bloody Theatre ef 
, Eperies. Leopold abolishes the Hungarian rights to elect and resist the sovereign -- 
The Hungarian diet consents to render the crown hereditary m the male Habsburg 
line. Erlau recovered from the Turks. 

1688 The Great Elector dies. Belgrade and Munkto taken by the imperials. 

168^ The French waste the Palatinate and withdraw. Mainz and Bonn taken by the imp^ 
rials. Leopold, the United Provinces, England, Bavaria, and Savoy join in the Grand 
Alliance against France. 
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1090 The French defeat the allies at Fleuriis, The Turks take Belgrade and win other suc- 
cesses T5k6ly invades Transylvania and is made its prince hj the Turks, but is ex- 
pelled bv the imperials 
1691 The Turks defeated at Slankamem 
1699 The allies defeated by the French at Steenkerke 

1695 Allies defeated at Keerwinden and Marsaglia 

1696 Turks defeat the imperials at Lugos Indecisive battle of Olasch between the Turks 

and the imperials under Augustus of Saxony 

1697 Imperials under Prince Eugene of Savoy defeat the Tuiks at Zenta and invade Bosnia 

Peace of Ryswick. Strasburg ceded to France. France lesigus her claims on towns 
in the empire except in Alsace. 

1699 Peace of Karlowitz Austria, Russia, Yenice, and Poland make peace with Turkey 

Transylvania and Hungary between the Theiss and Danube seemed to Austria 

1700 Death of Charles II ot Spam. Philip, duke of Anjou, giandson of Louis XI Y, succeeds 

as Philip V Leopold prepares to assert the claims of liis son, the archduke Charles, 
to the Spanish succession The elector of Brandenbuig promises his aid. 

^ THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1701 The elector of Brandenburg crowned king of Prussia as Frederick I. Imperials under 

Eugene invade Italy and defeat the French at Carpi and Chiaii 
1703 Gland Alliance between the emperor, the United Piovinces, and Great Britain The 
circles of Pianconia, Swabia, and Upper and Lowei Rhine join the Grand Alliance, 
which declaies war on Prance- The allies take Kaiseisweith and Landau Drawn 
battle between Eugene and the Fiench and Spaniaidsat Luzzaia The elector of 
Bavaria joins Fiance. 

1703 Poitugal accedes to the Grand Alliance The Piench invade Baden and j*oin the elector 

of Bavaiia, %\ho invacles the Tyiol but is expelled thence The duke of Savoy j'oms 
the Grand Alliance Rebellion in Hungary untlei Francis Rilkdczy II 

1704 Allies undei Mailboroughand Eugene defeat the French at Blenheim, invade Alsace, and 

conquer Bavaria * 

1705 Leopold dies and is succeeded by his son, Joseph. I. Eugene defeated at Cassano Peas- 

ant rebellion in Bavaiia lepiessed with seventy Kdkoczy institutes a Hungarian 
confederacy of which he is proclaimed dm. The confedeiates win successes and over- 
run Transylvania Impeiials iccover Transylvania 

1706 Marlborough wuns the battle of Ramilhes, which gives the allies command over almost 

the whole Spanish Nethei lands French successes on the Rhine. Eugene wins the 
battle of Turin and is appointed governor of tlie Milanese Charles X7l of Sweden 
h^ ving invaded Saxony forces the electoi (Augustus II of Poland) to sign the Peace of 
Altranstadt. 

1707 The allies fail in an attempt to take Toulon 

1708 Allies are successful at Oudenaide and take Lille and Ghent Joseph annexes Mantua. 

Rakoezy deteated at Trentschin Minorca, Majorca, and Sardinia conquered by the 
allies 

1709 Fruitless peace negotiations with France Battle of Malplaqiiet won by the allies. 

1710 Hungarian insui gents defeated at Zadok Imperials deteated at Villaviciosa 

1711 By the Treaty ot Szatmai the emperor amnesties the Hungarian confederates and con- 

firms Hunganan liberties and freedom of worship Death of Joseph I. Theaicliduke 
Charles elected emperor as Charles lY. 

1713 French successes in the Netherlands 

1713 Frederick William I becomes king of Prussia. Treaty of Utrecht The Grand Alli- 

ance, the emperor exceijted, makes peace with France, recognising Philip V as king 
of Spain , the Spanish Netheilands, Sardinia, the Milanese, and Naples to belong to 
Austria 

1714 Treaties of Rastatt and Baden between the emperor and France, Naples, Milan, Mantua, 

Sardinia, and the Netherlands secured to Charles YI He reinstates the electoi of 
Bavaria. Prussia declares war on Sw^eden and occupies Rligen and Stralsund 

1715 Treaty of Westminstei , the emperor makes alliance with England and recognises the 

claims of George I to Biemen, Lauenburg, and Yerclen The Barnei Tieaty aiianges 
the suriender to Charles by the Dutch of the Netherlands provinces foimei ly belong- 
ing to Ghailes 11 of Spain. 

1716 Eugene defeats the Turks at Peterwardein and takes Temesvar 

1717 Triple alliance between England, IVance, and Holland Eugene defeats the Tuiks at 

Belgrade The Spaniards conquer Sardinia and invade Sicily 

1718 Austria and Venice agree to the Peace of Passarowitz with Turkey, part of Bosnia, 

Wallaclna, and ServSa, and the Banat of Temesvar ceded to Austria Quadiuple 
alliance between Great Britain, France, and the emperor (after^vaids joined by United 
Provinces) , Sicily to be ceded to the emperor in exchange for Saiclinia. By me Prag- 
matic Sanction Charles YI makes Ms daughter Hana Theresa Ms heiress. 
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1719 Peac^ of Stockholm. Sweden resigns Bremen and Verden to Hanover. 

17^0 Spam joins the Quadruple Alliance Peace of Stockholm between Prussia and Sweden ; 
Usedom and Woiiin, and the country between the Oder and the Peene ceded to Prussia. 

1725 Alliance between the enipeior and Spain. Treaty of Hanover betw een Gieat Britain, 

Fiance, and Piussia 

1726 Russia makes alliance with Charles VI and guarantees the Pragmatic Sanction. By 

the Tieaty ot Wusterhausen Pnissia guarantees the Pragmatic S.iDCtion 

1727 Charles VI concludes an armistice with England, France, and the United Provinces 
1729 By the Tieaty of Seville, Spain bieaks with the empeior and makes alliance with France 

and Great Britain 

1731 Alliance between Gieat Britain and the empeior in the Treaty of Vienna, the emperor 

pi onuses to abolish the Osteud Company, Great Biitain guarantees the Pragmatic 
Sanction Spain and the United Provinces guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. 

1732 The German princes, except the Bavarian, Saxon, and palatine electors, guarantee the 

Piagmatic Sanction 

1733 Charles VI supports the elector of Saxony*s candidature to the Polish throne and so in- 

volves him m war wuth France The Milanese oveirun by the troops of Prance, 
Spain, and Sardinia Kehl taken by the French. 

1734 The Spaniards conquer Naples, defeating the imperials at Bitonto. The Spaniards sub- 

due Sicily. Indecisive battle of Parma between the French and imperials. , Prendi 
successes on the Rhine, , 

1735 The imperials relieve iMantua^. Preliminaries of Vienna. France and Sardinia make 

peace ith the emperor 

1737 Unsuccessful campaign against the Turks. 

1738 Flesh Turkish successes Detinitive Tieaty of Vienna between Prance and the emperor 

1739 l^liilip of Spain and his son Charles accede to the Treaty of Vienna, Charles retaining 

the Two Sicilies The Tuiks defeat the imperials at Kiozka Peace of Belgrade, the 
cmpcifn surrendeis Bervia with Belgmde and Austnan Wallachia to the Turks 

1740 Frederick (II) the Great becomes king of Prussia. Ohailes VI dies Maria Theresa 

succeeds to his Austiuu dominions Ghailes Albert, elector of Bavaiia, disputes 
hei claims Fiedenck II occupies Silesia and begins the First Silesian TVar. 

1741 The Pi ussians defeat the Austrians at Mollwitz Prance, PruvSSia, Spam, and Saxony 

unite against Maria Theiesa for the War of the Austrian Succession. England, Hol- 
land, and Russia declaie for Maria Theresa. The elector of Bavaria, aided by French 
t loops, takes Linz and invades Bohemia. Maria Theresa appeals to the Hunganans 
The tubes rally to her standard Charles Albert takes Prague and is crowned king of 
Bohemia 

1742 Charles Albert elected emperor as Charles VII* The Austrians recover Linz arid invade 

Bavaiia. Piedeiick invades Moiavia and Bohemia and defeats the Austrians at 
Chotiisitz Peace of Breslau; Austria cedes Silesia to Pi ussia. The Austuans besiege 
the Fieuch and Bavanans in Prague. Great Biitain sends succour to Maria Theresa. 
The king of Sardinia espouses her cause French attempt to relieve Prague frus- 
trnted French le treat from Prague. The ejector of Saxony (Augustus III^ king of 
Poland) goes over to Maria Theresa 

1743 Austnan victoiy ovei the Spaniards at Canipq Santo. Maria Theresa crowned at 

Prague. Austrians conquer Bavana. “Piagmatic army, Austria’s British, Dutch, 
Hessian, and Hanoverian allies, under George II of England, defeats the French at 
Dettingen Maiia Theresa makes alliance with Great Britain and the king of Sardinia 
at Woi'ins, ceding Saidmia various Italian possessions 

1744 The Fiench invade the Austrian Netherlands. Austrians occupy Alsace. Frankfort 

Union between Prussia, the emperor, Prance, Sweden, Ilesse-Cassel, and the elector 
palatine formed against England and Maria Theresa for the Second Silesian War 
. East Friesland lapses to Pi ussia Frederick occupies Bohemia. His allies reinstate 
Chailes V'll m Bavaria. Successful Austrian expedition against Naples. King of 
Saidinia defeated at Cuneo. Hungarians rise to defend Maria Theresa. Frederick 
expelled fiom Bohemia. 

1745 Chailes VII dies. Tieaty of Fiissen, the new elector of Bavaria renounces his Austrian 

claims Flench victory at Fontenoy The Spaniards overrun the Milanese Alliance 
between Austria, Augustus of Poland and Saxony, and the maritime powers concluded 
at Leipsic The Prussians defeat the Austrians and Saxons at Hohenfriedberg. Great 
Bntain makes peace with Prussia, Austrians severely defeated by Frederick at Soor. 
The duke o f Loi rame, husband of Mai la Theresa, elected emperor as Francis I. Prus- ^ 
' siaus defeat the Austuans at Hennersdorf and the Saxons at Kesseldoif. Peace of" 
Diesden , Mana Theiesa condims Fiederick’s possession of Silesia. 

1746 Austnan Nethei lands occupied by the French They defeat the Austrians at Rocoux. 

Austrian successes m Italy The impeiials defeat the French and Spaniards at 
Piacenza 

1747 Piench defeat the allies at Lawfeld and storm Bergen-op-Zoom The increase of eccle- 
, siasticai piopeyty forbidden in the Austrian dominions and many festivals abolished. 
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latter are confirmed in possession of the Rhine's left bank, the Austrian Netherlands, 
Holland, and JUhch Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Spain, and Portugal acquiesce in the 
treaty. Third partition of Poland Warsaw and part of the modern Russian Poland 
fall to Prussia and part to Austria. Russia absoibs the remainder of Poland. 
Mass€na defeats the Austrians at Loano Austrian victories at Kreuznach, Mann- 
heim, and Mainz 

1796 Armistice between Austria and France Bonaparte defeats the Austrians at Montenotte, 

Millesimo, Dego, and Lodi, and occupies Milan Austiians defeated at Lonato, 
Castighone, Roveredo, Bassano. Austrian victories at Amberg and Wlirzburg 
French under Moreau invade Bavana, but are foiced to retreat, Bonaparte, defeated 
at La vis and Oaldiero, is victonous at Areola and Rivoli 

1797 The impenals take Kehl. The Fieneh captuie Mantua Bonaparte invades the do- 

minions of Austria and compels her to agiee to the Piehminaries of Leobon, Peace of 
Campo-Formio, by which Fiancis II resigns the left bank of the Rhine, Flanders, and 
his provinces in Lombaidy, and receives the Venetian teiritones, the see of Salzbuig, 
and part of Bavaria. A congress summoned to Rastatt to adiust other questions. 
Fiedeiick William II of Prussia dies and is succeeded by his son, Frederick William 
ni, who abolishes the Religious Edict 

1799 Failure of the Rastatt congress to reach an agreement. Austria joins England and 

Russia in a Second Coalition against France Archduke Chailes defeats Jonrdan at 
Stockach. Armed attack on French envoys at Rastatt The allies drive the Fiench 
from Switzeiland, defeat them at IMagnano and Novi, and expel them from Italy 
The French defeat the Russian, Korsakoff, at Zurich English defeated at Bergen-op- 
Zoom Austiian vietoiy at Fossano. The Russian troops aie withdrawn 

1800 Moreau defeats the Austrians at Stockach Bonaparte defeats the Anstiian, Melas, at 

Jl^Iaiengo and recovers Italy. Austrians defeated at Hohenlinden with heavy loss. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1801 Peace of Luneville signed by Francis 11 in behalf of Austria and the empire; Tuscany 
and Modena ceded to the (''isalpine Republic 

1803 A decree ot the diet of Ratisbon sanctions ten itonal changes, the ecclesiastical pi mci- 
pahties abolished, Baden, WOrtemberg, Hesse-Oassel, and Salzburg made electorates, 
the liberties of the imperial cities abolished except in six cases; Prussia leceives the 
bishopiics of Hildesheim and Paderborn, the greater part of Munster, the Thunngian 
terntories of the Mainz electorate, Erfurt, the Eichsfeld, and th6 imperial cities of 
Milblhausen, Nordhaiisen, and Goalar, Bavana acquires the ecclesiastical tein tones 
of Wurzburg, Bamberg, Freising, Augsburg, part of Passau and Eichstadt, twelve 
abbeys and seventeen impenal cities and towns, including Ulm, Noidlingen, IVlem- 
mingen, Kempten, and Schweinfurt, with a population of 854,000 To Austria fall the 
ecclesiastical pimcipalities of Trent and Bnxen. The Fiench conquer Hanovei. On 
Napoleon declaring himself emperor of the French, F»ancis II assumes the title of 
Emperor of Austria and makes it hereditary in his family 

1805 Austria joins England, Russia, Sweden, and Naples in the Third Coalition against 

France. Napoleon has for alii is Hesse, Nassau, Baden, Wuitembeig, and Bavana; 
the latter is invaded by the Austrians Austrians defeated at Elchin gen. Capitula- 
tion of Ulm, the Austrian, Mack, surrenders with all his army. The Tyrol biavely 
but uselessly defended by the peasants. The emperor of Russia goes to Berlin and m 
the Tieaty of Potsdam obtains from the king of Prussia a promise to lom the coalition. 
Napoleon occupies Linz Russians defeated at Amstetten and Austnans at Maiiazell. 
French checked at Durrenstem Napoleon euteis Vienna and defeats the allied aimies 
in the gieat Battle of the Three Emperors at Austerhtz. Peace of Pressbuig ; Austria 
cedes her south German provinces with the Tyrol to Bavaria, Wiiitembc^g, and Baden 
and Venetia and Dalmatia to the kingdom of Italy, and leceives Wurzbuig and 
Berchtesgaden. Wilitemberg and Bavaria made kingdoms- Piussia agrees to aban- 
don Ansbach to Bavaria, and Cloves and NeuchStel to France in exchange lor Han- 
over 

1806 Napoleon forms the Confederation of the Rhine under his suzerainty and consisting of 

Bavaria, Wurtemberg, iBaden, Hesse- Darmstadt, Nassau-Usingen, Nassau-Weilburg, 
Hohenzollern-Sigraaringen, Arenbeig, and eight other states. Napoleon declares the 
German empire dissolved. Francis II resigns the dignity of German emperor and is 
hencefoith known as Francis I, emperor of Austna. Prussian districts of Elten, 
Essen, and Wer,den annexed by the gmnd duke of Beig (Murat). Prussia summons 
Napoleon to evacuate south Germany and recognise the formation of a North German 
Genfederation. Saxony and Weimar make alliance with Prussia Prussians defeated 
by Napoleon at Saalfeld, Jena, Auerstadt, Halle, andf^Lubeck The Pi ussiau fortresses 
surrender. Napoleon enters Beihn Prussian armies capitulate at Prenzlau and 
Ratkau. Napoleon in Berlm decrees the Continental* System, declaring the British 
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Isles in a state of blockade, the British excluded from all intercourse with Eurof)e, and 
all merchandise belonging to British subjects lawful prize 

1807 Indecisive battle of Ejiau between Napoleon and the Russians and Prussians. Obsti- 

nate resistance to the French in biiesia and at Kolberg in Pomerania. Russia and 
Piiissu join m the Pouith Coalition, suppoited by England and Sweden. Dantzic 
surrendeis to the French Allies defeated at Fiiedland. Russia concludes a separate 
peace By the Peace of Tilsit Piussia cedes her teiritory west of the Elbe to Napo- 
leon, her gains m the second and thud paititions of Poland become the grand duchy 
of WaIsaw^ Napoleon forms the kingdom of Westphalia from Brunswick, Hanover, 
Hesse-Oassei, paits of Saxony, and Prussia. Abolition of seifdom and compulsory 
labour m Piussian domains. Prussian aimy reorganised 

1808 Aiistna institutes the Lamhceltr or militia. Napoleon engages to evacuate Prussia, 

exacting a large indemnity and retaining garrisons in Stettin, Kustrm, and Glogau. 
The Prussian town oidinance lestoies self-government to the boioughs. The Piiissian 
constitution altered, a state council with five mmisteis instituted Prance compels 
the resignation of the Prussian refoiming minister gtein 

1809 Fifth Coalition between Austria and England, Austria renews the war. The Tyrol 

revolts Archduke John defeats Eugene de Beauharnais at Sacile. Austrians de- 
feated at Thann, Abensberg, Landshut, Eckmhhl, and Ratisbou. Eugi&ne defeats 
Archduke John at the Piave Linz and Vienna capitulate. Archduke Ohailes de- 
feats Napoleon at Aspein. The Tyrolese defeat the Fiench at the Brenner Pass The 
Prussian free-lance Sehill defeated by the French at Stralsund and his officers exe- 
cuted, Eugtme defeats Aichduke John at Raab French victory at Wagram The 
armistice of Znaim ends the war Treaty of Schdnbrunn , Austria resigns the Tyiol, 
Salzbuig, Beichtesgaden, the Innvieitel, and part of the Hansrukviertel to Bavana; 
and Caiinthia, part of Cainiola, Istiia, Trieste, Oorz, and Gradiska to Napoleon, who 
foinis them into the Illjiian Provinces The French subdue the TyioL Count 
Metteraich becomes chief minister in Austiia 

1810 Napoleon maiiies the aichduchess IVlane Louise Cloisteis and other ecclesiastical 

foundations in Piussia made state pioperty New educational system organised m 
Prussia LUbeck, Biemen, and Hambuig incorporated with Prance. 

1811 State bankruptcy m Austria Notes reduced to one-fifth their nominal value. Freedom 

of tiade pioclaimed thioughout Prussia. 

181S The civil code of 1811 given effect throughout the Austrian empire except in Hungary 
and Tiansylvania Emancipation of the Jews in Prussia Austria obtains neutiality 
^01 her own teuitones m the Pranco-Riissian w ar, but has to supply Napoleon with a 
Contingent. Piussia concludes a treaty with Napoleon, leaving her forti esses in 
French hands Napoleon’s disastrous Russian expedition By the Convention of 
, Tciuroggen, the Prussian auxiliaries suspend hostiliiies 

1813 The Priisshm king summons liis people to arms Enthusiastic response. Russia and 

Piussia form the Sixth Coalition at Kalish. The French abandon Beilm and letrcat to 
the Elbe Tlie Prussian militia forces of the LiindweJiT and Landsturm formed The 
war of Liberation begins The Piussians take Lilnebiiig The confedeiation of the 
Rhine sides with Napoleon Napoleon defeats the allies at Lutzen. The kit g of 
Saxony declares for Fiance. Napoleon defeats the allies at Bautzen Armistice 
Austiia joins the Coalition. Allies victorious at Grossbeeren and the Katzbach, and 
deteated at Diesden. Allies victorious at Dennewitz The Tieaty of Hied detaches 
Bavaria fiom Napoleon Napoleon defeated in the Battle of the Nations at Leipsic. 
Napoleon -withdraws to France Dissolution of the kingdom of Westphalia The 
legitimate ruleis of Hesse, Oldenbuig, and Brunswick return to their soveieignties. 
The Flench expelled from Minden, Munster, and East Friesland. Three allied armies 
converge on France fiom Holland, Coblenz, and Switzeiland. 

1814 The French surrender Dantzic and other Prussian fortresses The allies enter France 

Indecisive battle of Biienne. Napoleon defeated at La Rothi^re. Peace congiess at 
Chiltilion Napoleon wins successes at Champaubert, Montmirail, Chateau Thieny, 
Stages, Vauxchamps, Montereau. Allies victonous at Bar-sui-Aube. Congiess of 
Ch3.tillon fails. Allied foices of Bulow and Bltlcher join hands at Soissons Napoleon 
defeats Bltlcher at Craonne and the Prussians at St Priest, but is checked by Schwar 
zenberg at Arcis-sur-Aube. Allies march on Paris, defeating the Fiench at La F^re 
Champenoise. Fight before Paris Allies enter the city. Napoleon sm renders and 
is sent to Elba, The Bouibons restored. Fixst Peace of Pans ends the wai , Prance 
is allowed hei boundanes of 1793 with some additions. The congress of Vienna meets 
to readjust the tenitoiial divisions of Europe. 

1815 Napoleon returns to Fiance, Europe unites against him, Murat, king of Naples, de- 

clares for him A Biitisn aimy under Wellington lands in the Netherlands, and is 
joined by tioops fiom the Nethei lands, Nassau, Hanover, and Buinswick Prussians 
under Blucher sent to the Netherlands Murat defeated at Tolentino by the Austrians, 
who occupy Naples and restore Ferdinand IV. An Austrian fosjee enters Alsace 
Final act ox the Vienna Congress passed Germany recognised as an alliance of thirty- 
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Dfiiie sovOTdgn states, under the name of the German Confederation 

with a diet (Bundestag) at Frankfort-on-the-Main under the presidency of 

Austria. 

1816 In a secret treaty between Austria and Ferdinand of Naples, king of the Two Sicilies, 
Ferdinand pledges himself against liberal innovations 
ISl*? Union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches in Prussia. Riot at the Wartburg festi- 
val in Eisenach. 

1818 Prussian Customs law (ZoUgesetz) abolishes internal customs and establishes a general 
frontier tariff. Conferences of representatives of Russia, England, Austria, Prussia, 
and France at ALx-la-Chapelle (Aachen) lead to the evacuation of France by the allies, 
France agrees to co-operate with the allies in maintaining the peace of Europe Ba- 
varia, Baden, and Nassau receive constitutions. 

1818 Murder of the anti-nationalist editor Kotzebue Ministers of Austria, Prussia, and sev- 
eral minor (Slerman states confer at Karlsbad and pass the Kailsbad Decrees, declaring 
for an extraordinary commission at Mainz to investigate secret societies, government 
inspection of the universities, and a strict censorship of the press The diet ot the 
confederation confirms the decrees Constitutions inti oduced into Wftrterabcrg and 
Hanover. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen joins the Prussian customs system 

1880 Constitutions granted to Brunswick and Hesse. Conference of ministers of different 

states agree to the Supplementary Act of Vienna alteiing the laws of the German Con- 
federation and limiting the force of constitutions in German states Humboldt and 
other liberal Prussian ministers resign. Congress of Troppau between the czar, the 
Austrian emperor, and the Prussian king ; they formulate the principle of the nght of 
sovereigns to interfere in foreign countries to suppress resistance to authoiity , England 
protests 

1881 An Austrian army restores despotic power to Ferdinand of Naples. Insurrection in 

Lombardy, supported by Piedmontese rebels, suppiessed by Austria. 

1888 Death of the Prussian chancellor, Hardenberg; the king becomes his own minister. Con- 

f ress of Verona attended by representatives of Russia, Austria, Prussia, England, 
'ranee, Two Sicilies, and Sardinia results in a permission to Fmnce to interfeie in 
Spanish affairs Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt j*oins the Prussian customs system 
1888 Provincial estates with advisory power established in Prussia Saxe-Weimar and 
Anhalt-Bernburg jom the Prussian customs system. 

1824 Prussian province of the Lower Rhine with Julich, Cleves, and Berg formed into the 
Rhine province or Rhenish Prussia. 

1885 Attempt of the Prussian government to intioduce a new ritual into the Prussian Aurch 
excites eager opposition 

1888 Lippe-Detmold and Mecklenburg Schwerin, Anhalt Dessau, and Anhalt-COthen join the 
Prussian customs system , 

1888 Austria and England intervene to prevent Russia's occupying Constantinople Customs 
union between Prussia and the grand duchy of Hesse South German Customs Union 
{SuMeuUcJmr Zolherein) formed between Wlirtemberg, Bavaria, and the Hohenzollein 
principalities.* Central German commercial union (MitteldeviscJier Bandek'oerein) 
formed between Hanover, the electorate of Hesse, Saxony, Brunswick, Nassau, the 
principalities of Schwarzburg and Reuss, and Frankfort and Bremen. 

1829 Commeicial treaty of Prussia and Hesse with the South German Union 
1830 Revolutionary movement in the Bavarian Palatinate. 

1881 Austrian troops suppress insurrection in Rome and restore Pope Gregory XVI. The 
electorate of Hesse joins the Prusso-Hessian customs alliance Constitution granted 
to Saxony 

1838 A second insurrection in Rome suppressed by Austrian troops. France asserts her power 
in centi’al Italy, Revolutionary agitation and repressive measures throughout Ger- 
many. 

1888 Frankfurter Attentat fails and is severely punished. Customs agreement between the 
Prusso-Hessian and south German customs unions The kingdom of Saxonj* and the 
Thuringian states acquiesce in the customs agreement Reforms in Hungary releas- 
ing the peasants from most of their burdens The Magyar language introduced into 
debate. 

1884 The Brntmlier Zolh und BandeUcei^ein (German Customs Commercial Union) results 
from the customs agieement, A sepamte customs alliance called Bime'n&r&in formed 
by Hanovei, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and Schanmburg-Lippe 
1886 Death of Emperor Francis His son, Ferdinand emperor of Austria, succeeds The 
Stmtskmifei^em formed to act as a regency, 

1886 Baden, Nassau, Homburg, and Frankfort-on-the-Main join the German 2k)lh und 
Handelsfo&rein. 

Hanover refuses to recognise the Hanoverian constitution. 

1^ Commercial treaty between Austria and England. 

im Frederick William III of Prussia dies and is succeeded by Frederick 'William IV. The 
king of Hanover forces a constitution of his own on the people, England, France, 
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Russia, Austria, and Prussia interfere in the war between Turk^ and the pa^ el 
Egypt. Acre taken by the British, Austrian, and Turkish fleets. 

1842 Brunswick, Lippe, and Luxemburg join the German 2k>U‘ und Eandelmrein, Legal 
and political literary club founded in Austria. 

1846 Revolt m Galicia suppressed and Cracow annexed to Austria. 

1847 Frederick William IV convokes the united diet of his kingdom. He decrees that the 

diet shall meet only for certain defined purposes, and that a committee shall meet 
once in four years 

1848 The Hungarian diet ordains the exclusive use of the Magyar language in all branches of 

the administration and in schools, with certain exceptions in favour of Croatia and 
Slavonia Revolution in Prance echoed in Germany The confederation diet prom- 
ises a change in the constitution. The Viennese compel the dismissal of Metternich 
and the grant of a constitution The Hungarians obtain a responsible ministry and 
vaiious. reforms, Croatia, Slavonia, Temesv^, and Transylvania revolt against the 
Magyar predominance. The Berlin mob forces the Prussian king to appoint a liberal 
ministry. Revolutions in Hesse, ISTaasau, Saxony, and Hanover. Lombardy and 
V'enice revolt against Austria. Preliminary Parliament meets at Frankfort to revise 
the constitution "of the German Confederation. Troops of the confedeiation sent to 
aid Schleswig-Holstein against Denmaric. Prussia suppresses a rebellion in Poland. 
German national assembly meets Archduke John of Austria becomes Reichsverweser 
(imperial vicar) of the German Empire with a responsible ministry Insurrection in 
Prague suppressed. The Austrians defeat the Sardinians at Custozza Truce of 
Malmb suspends the Schleswig-Holstein War. Jellachich, ban of Croatia, invades 
Hungary : Kossuth forms a committee of national defence in Hungary. Hungarians 
defeat Jellachich. Murder of two conservative deputies The Viennese government 
determines on war with Hungary and appoints Jellachich commander-in-chief. Revo- 
lution in Vienna The Austrian empeior flees to Olmutz and his forces reduce Vienna. 
The Austrian emperor resigns Ins crown to Francis Joseph. I. Prussian national as- 
sembly dissolved. Frederick William IV grants a Prussian constitution. 

1849 Hungarian diet transferred to Debreczen Budapest occupied by the Austrians. Hun- 

gaiians defeated at Kapolna, successful in Transylvania. Austnans victorious at 
Hovara, Venice capitulates. The Hungarian diet deposes the Habsburgs. The 
Schleswig-Holstein War renewed. New constitution In Austria The imperial crown 
offered to the king of Prussia and refused by him Dieikfimgsblindniss, an alliance 
between Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony, formed. Hungarians recover Pest Popular 
insurrections in Saxony, Bavana, and Baden suppressed by Prussia. Danish victory 
at Fredericia. German national assembly dissolved Russia sends Austria help 
against the Hungarians Hungarian main army surrenders at Vilagos Kom4rom 
capitulates to the Austrians Hungary placed under martial law and subordinated to 
the Viennese government. Administration of the German Confederation confided to 
a commission Radetzky’a campaign against Sardinia. Sardinians are repulsed at 
Mortara and Vigevano. Battle of Novara. 

1850 The Union Parliament meets in Erfurt in accordance with an imperial constitution 

drawn up by the members of the Dreikbnigsbundniss and accepted by many of the 
states The parliament recognises the constitution. College of princes formed to 
exercise provisionally the central power Prussia and Germany make peace with 
' Denmaik, which subdues Schleswig and Holstein. Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, and 

Wurtemberg join Austna in sending representatives to a new confederation diet. 
Disturbances in Hesse Prussia arms to maintain the union and the Hessian constitu- 
tion Olmiltz conference between Prussian and Austrian ministers The union dis- 
solved. Dresden ministerial conferences to discuss a German constitution 

1851 The old Germans. Confederation restored. Bismarck appointed Prussian envoy to the 

confederation. On the reconstitution of the Zollverein, Austria fails to supplant 
Prussia as its guiding spirit. 

1852 Austrian constitution of March, 1849, is abolished and an attempt made to Germanise 

the various provinces. The confederation diet recognises a reactionary constitution 
in Hesse London Protocol ; England, Austria, France, Russia, and Sweaen guarantee 
the succession of Prince Christian of Glflcksburg to the whole Danish monarchy. 

1853 Commercial treaty between Austria and Prussia Prussia acquires from Oldenburg a 

site for the construction of a harbour. Beginning of difficulties in the Crimea. 

1854 The Steimnerein united with the German 2k>U- %nd BmMsfcerdn, Hungary released 

from the reign of martial law 

1855 Concordat between Austria and Rome gives the Roman clergy control over public 

instruction, and exempts the bishops from the jurisdiction of the courts of law» 
giving them a measure of judicial power. Battle of Sebastopol, 

1856 Peace of Paris 

1858 William, prince of Prussia, becomes regent of Prussia and appoints a liberal ministry, 
Radetzky dies and is succeeded by Archduke Maximilian. Convention signed for fiee 
navigation of the Danube. Diplomatic war in Piedmont. 
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A^istriaim invadq Sardinian territory and are defeated at Magenta and Solferino. 
By the Pielunmanes of Villafranca^ confirmed in the Peace of Zurich, Austria resigns 
1 t Lombardy* National languages permitted in Hungarian schools 

1860 The Austiian emperor issues the October diploma or constitution 

1861 The Prussian regent becomes king as William I. The February patent completes the 
' October diploma and increases centralisation , dissatisfaction of the vaiious nationali- 
ties in the Austnan Empire 

1862 Bismarck becomes first minister in Prussia* Prussia, in the name of the Zolluveiny 

concludes a commercial treaty with Prance, the minor states protest 

1863 Francis Joseph summons an assembly to Frankfort to deliberate on the reform of the 

confederation, the Prussian king lefuses to appear. Chnstian IX succeeds to the 
Danisli throne and occupies Holstein. The prince of Augustenburg disputes his 
, claims to Schleswig-Holstein. The Polish insurrection 

1864 Prussian and Austrian armies occupy the duchies Duppel taken from the Danes and 

. Jutland occupied By the Peace of Vienna, Denmark surrendeis Schleswig, Holstein, 

and Lauenburg to Austria and Prussia. The German states agree to the commercial 
treaty with Prance 

1865 February patent suspended, Hunganan demand for a responsible ministry refused. 

In the convention of Gastein, Austria cedes Lauenburg to Prussia lor a money pay- 
ment. 

1806 Prussia proposes a scheme for the reform of the confederation Alliance concluded be- 
tween Italy and Prussia* European congress proposed. Austiia reteis the Schleswug- 
Holstein question to the confederation diet and convokes the Holstein estates, Prussia 
dedal es the Gastein convention violated and occupies Holstein Austna persuades 
the Gonfedeiation diet to mobihse its forces. Prussia declares the confederation dis- 
solved “Seven weeks' war” between Prussia and Austna Most of the German 
states side with Austria. The Prussians occupy Saxony. The Hanoverians defeat 
the Prussians at Langensalza, but aie surrounded and capitulate Piussian victoiies 
at Nachod and Skahtz. Austiian victory at Custozza Austrians defeated bv the 
Prussians at Kbniggratz (or Sadowa) Francis Joseph hands ovei Venice to Napo- 
leon III Piussians defeat the Bavarians at Kissingen and Hammelburg Austrians 
defeated at Aschaffenhurg The Austrians defeat the Italians at Lissa Truce of 
Nikolsbmg mediated by Napoleon Peace of Prague , Austria surrendeis Venetia to 
Italy, 3 ecogmses the dissolution of the German Confederation, consents to the lecon- 
stitution of Geimany without Austria Schleswig-Holstein, Hanovei, Nassau, the 
electorate of Hesse, and Frankfort-on-the-Main incorpoiated with Piussia 

1867 A lesponsible ministry appointed in Hungary Beust succeeds Belciedi as Austrian 

minister-president. Tiansylvania incoi pointed with Hungary The pio\incial diets 
of the Austnau erapiie ordered to elect a Reichsrath accoi ding to the Februaiy con- 
stitution The constituent imperial diet meets at Berlin and piomulgates the consti- 
tution of the north German Gonfedeiation The command of the militaiy foices and 
the direction of diplomacy confided to Prussia Prussia prevents the proposed an- 
nexation of Luxemburg by France. Francis Joseph crowned king ot Himgaiy; 
amnesty to Hunganan outlaws Bismarck concludes a customs tieaty with the south 
German states, by which they agree to send representatives to the diet of the North 
German Confederation, thus converted into Zollparlament foi matteis conceining 
the customs. Financial agreement (Ausgleich) between Austna and Ilimgaiy Par- 
liamentaiy government established in Cisleithania , “Burgermimsterium ” appointed 

1868 The Austrian Reichsrath passes laws abrogating the concordat of 1855 Bohemian 

declaration demanding autonomy for the Bohemian kingdom The Galician resolution 
sets forth a claim for greater independence of the central government Disturbances 
in Bohemia and Moravia. 

1869 A federal supreme commercial court erected at Leipsic The Austrian emperor agrees 

to support Napoleon III if Prussia should disturb the agreed on at the Tieaty 

of Prague* Insurrection of the Boechese 

1870 Failuie of the attempt of the Austnan minister Potocki to reconcile the Czechs. Prance 

protests against the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern to the Spanish 
throne Pi nice Leopold withdraws his candidatme France lequires the king of 
Prussia to declare that no Hohenzollern shall ever he allowed to become a candidate 
for the Spanish throne, the king refuses War between France and Pi ussia The 
, south German princes join forces with Prussia. French victory at Saarbi Ucken 
The French dnven from Weissenburg French defeated at W6rth and Spicheren 
Strasburg besieged by the Germans French checked at Colombey-Nouilly Battle 
of Vionville The French army under Bazaine defeated at Gravelotte and St. Privat 
and shut up in Metz Fights at Buzaficy and at Nouart German victory at Beau- 
mont An attempt to break out of Metz prevented in the battle of Noisseville. Battle 
of Sedan, and sm render of Napoleon III and 84,580 French. French defeated at 
Sceaux. Pans besieged, Vitry and Stmsburg surrender to the Germans German 
victories at Artenay and Orleans, Soissons surrenders. The Germans take Chateau- 
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dun and Chartres Schlettstadt surrenders. Metz capitulates Dijon taken. Preneli 
Yictory at Couliiucrs The Germans evactiate Orleans Baden and Hesse- Dai mstadt 
enter the Noith German Confederation Germans, victorious at Chateauiieuf, occupy 
Hogent-le-lioti ou Thionville capitulates. French under Garibaldi lepulsed at Di3on. 
Bavaiia and Whrtemberg join the Noith German Confederation German victories 
at Beaune-la-Rolande and Amiens. French success at Villepion. Battle of Cham- 
pigny French defeated at Loigny, Poupiy, Orleans French defeated at Beaugency 
and Nuits. Bombardment of Pans begins. Fiench defeated at the Hallue and 
Veudome. 

1871 MeziC^ies surrenders. German victories at Bapaume, Corneille, and Le Mans Bocroi 
suiiendcis. German victory at St. Qnentm. French sortie from Mont Valerien fails 
Battle ot Belfort. The king of Prussia proclaimed German emperor as ’William I. 
Longwy surrenders Capitulation of Pans and armistice concluded at Voisailles. 
French aimy, defeated at Pontarlier, withdraws to Switzeiland, where it is disaimed, 
Belfort surrenders Pieliminaiies of Versailles First German imperial diet meets at 
Beihn Peace of Franktort France gives up part of Lonaine with Metz and Thion- 
ville and Alsace except Belfort to Germany and pays a large indemnity. The Kamd- 
paragraph provides for the punishment of clerical agitatoi s in the German Empire. The 
Viennese government recognises Bohemia as a separate kingdom ; the Czechs draw up 
the Bohemian constitution called the Fundamental Articles ; the emperor's refusal to 
recognise it produces the resignation of the Hohenwart ministry Beust dismissed - * 
1873 Jesuits and similar orders excluded from German territory. League of the Three Empe- 
rors (of Russia, Germany, and Austna). 

1873 The right of election to the Austrian Reichsrath transferred from the provincial diets to 

the people Universal exhibition in Vienna The Vienna Krach, or financial crisis. 
Prussian May laws requiring secular university training for the clergy and establish- 
ing a loyal tiibunal for ecclesiastical matters, Catliohc resistance severely punished. 

1874 Septenuiil law concerning the peace establishment m Germany 

1876 Death of Deak The Andrassy note drawn up by the ministeis of Austria, Russia, and 

Germany demands fiom the Poite reforms in the revolted Turkish piovinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina The Saxon districts of Transylvania deprived of their privileges 

1877 Disputes in the Hunganan diet concerning the renewal of the Ausgleich. New tarifiE 

agreement between Austi la and Hungary 

1878 William I wounded by a would-be assassin; temporary regency. Congress of Beilm 

settles tlie affaiis of tho Balkan peninsula. Austria commissioned to occupy Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Tho occupation takes place in spite of the resistance of the Moham- 
medan population, who are subdued after heavy lighting Socialistic law passed by 
the German diet William I resumes the government 

1879 Count Taall’o makes a compromise with the Czechs Alliance between Germany and 

Austria against Russia Imperial customs tanff accepted by the German diet. 

1880 Diplomatic relations between the papacy and Germany renewed Government oflSccs 

and Uw com Is in Bohemia and Moravia ordered to tmnsact business in the language 
in which it is inti oduced. The Germans m Austria establish a German school union 
to aid German schools 

1881 Prussian May laws ameliorated The Austrian Germans join together as the United 

Left. Revolt in Dalmat.ia extends to Herzegovina 
1883 Revolt in Dalmatia and Herzegovina finally put down. The cleiical paity in Austria 
founds tho Clerical Club Attempt on the life of Francis Joseph by Irredentists 

1883 The Triple Alliance formed between Geimany, Austria, and Italy Anti- Jewish iiots in 

Hungary 

1884 Society of German Colonisation founded. Workmen’s accident insurance law passed for 

Germany. Angra Pequena, Togoland, Kamerun, and Bismarck Aichipelago taken 
under German protcctoiate 

1885 General act of the Bei lin Conference concerning European occupation of East Africa 

signed by fouiteen European powers Dispute between Germany and Spain over the 
Caroline Islands settled by the pope’s arbitration In Austria the United Left sejia 
rates into the German Austrian and German clubs Reform of the Hunganan house 
of magnates 

1886 Solomon Islands taken under German protectorate. Agreement with England concern- 

ing Zanzibar 

1887 German protectorate proclaimed over Witu. Germans involved in civil war in Samoa. 

1888 Death of the empeior William. His son, Frederick III, succeeds. Frederick dies and 

is succeeded by William II. Rising in East Africa, agreement with England to sup- 
press it In Austiia the German Austrian and German clubs join as the United Ger- 
man Left. 

1889 Death of the crown prince Rudolf, only son of Francis Joseph. Germans carry on a 

successful war in East Africa Riots in Pest apropos of the army bill Berlin Treaty 
between Germany, Great Britain, United States, and Samoa to guarantee Samoa’s 
neutiality. 



amTCWBY oy EMPIEIB 

'18^ Bismarck dismissed. Boundaries of Gernmu Soutibwest Attica defined. Germany 
recognises the British protectorate over Zanzibar ; Helgoland ceded to Germany. The 
' [ ' socialist law abrogated 

Triple Alliance renewed. Germany makes commercial treaties with Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium. Negotiations for an Ausgleich between the Viennese 
f government and Bohemia fail. 

"1892 Beform of the Austrian currency. 

1893 War in German Southwest Africa with the chief Witboi. Failure of Taaffe’s reform 

bill and his resignation. 

1894 Agreement between France and Germany concerning Kamerun. Rumanians prose- 

cuted. for protesting against their grievances. 

1895 The Jewish religion recognised and trecdom of worship sanctioned in Hungary, 

1896 Millennium exhibition in Buda Badeni's reform bill cariicd through the Austiun 

Reichsrath. 

1^7 Badeni’s language ordinances introduced into Bohemia. Disgi'aceful scenes in the 
^ Reichsrath over the discussions on the renevral of the Ausgleich with Hungary , dis- 

orders in Vienna Badeni resigns. Bohemian language ordinances revised , nots in 
Prague. Kiao-chau, China, is seized by a German Seet as a result of the murder of 
two German missionaries. Lease of a German zone at Kiao-ohau for binety-nine years 
secured. 

‘ 1^8 Kiao-chau is declared a German protectorate. The prolongation of the Ausgleich pro- 
" claimed by impenal warrant. Assassination of the empress-queen Elizabeth by an 

anarchist. 

1899 Compromise with Hungary concerning the Ausgleich; the bank charter renewed till 

1910, the customs union provisionally renewed till 1907 ; the Reichsrath refuses to con- 
firm the compromise which is proclaimed by imperial warrant. 

1900 Berlin treaty concerning Samoa abrogated ; Great Britain receives compensation else- 

where, the Germans retain certain of the islands as a crown colony, the United States 
assuming sovereignty over others. Murder of the German minister in China ; a Ger- 
man field marshal appointed commander-in -chict of the forces of the powers in China. 
Anglo-German or “Yangtse” agreement conceining China. Chancellor Hohenlohe 
resigns He is succeeded by Count von Bdlew. Celebration of the bicentenary of the 
Prussian monarchy. 


THE TWENTIETH CBNTTJEY 

1902 Revival of the strife of nationalities in the Austrian Reichsrath. The Brussels conven- 
tion and the sugar bill accepted by the German diet. The fleets of Germany and 
* ^ England blockade the Venezuelan ports Triple Alliance renewed to 1915. Renewal 

of the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich. 

1904 Prohibition to Jesuits to settle in Germany removed The Hungarian nationalists aban- 
don theii demand for the exclusive use of the Magyar language in the Hungarian 
army. 

, 1905 Agitation for universal suffrage in Hungary and Austria Germany quarrels with 
France over Morocco 

1906 International conference at Algeciras; adjudication of Franco-^German disagreement over 

Morocco. Austrian parliament passes a universal suffrage bill. 

1907 The German elections favour the government First election m Austria under the new 
' suffrage law, A new Ausgleich is agreed upon between Austria and Hungary, 
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CHAPTER I 

THE LEGENDARY PERIOD OP SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


MONTELItrs ON THE OBIGIN OP THE SCANDINAVIANS 

“ Concerning the point of time when northern and Gothic lands received 
their first inhabitants,” says Lagerbring,& “we know absolutely nothing, and 
this ignorance we share with all other European countries. Our legends do 
not go back so far, and even assuming that they had preserved to us the 
record of a memorable event of such remote antiquity, we could not put faith 
in them. Johannes Magnus « was quite at liberty to assure us that Magog, the 
grandson of Noah, was pleased to set a term to his wanderings in Sweden; 
but we are likewise at liberty not to believe him.” 

After showing how Dr. Bdng, a disciple of Rudbeck,«* by way of demon- 
strating his patriotic zeal, prevailed upon our common ancestor Adam to 
settle in Sweden, Lagerbring continues: “ Our own times have lost this fine 
taste for antiquity, and we now think that our history will not suffer hurt if 
we make it a few centuries older or younger.” Geijer concurs in La^erbring’s 
opinion that the Jotes [Jotuners or Jotuns], the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Sweden, were a Lapp or Finnish tribe, but seeks to prove that two other 
tribes distinct from each other, though closely akin by religion and origin, 
subsequently migrated thither. First came the Gdtar [Goths], and alter 
them (probably a short time before the birth of Christ) the Svear [Swedes], 
under the leadership of Odin. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century two Norwegian historisms, 
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Keyset and Munch, propounded another theory coneerning the immigration, 
which attracted much attention for a time, and was as follows: 

In the dim backward of time, more than three or four hundred years at 
least before Christ, the Germans started on their wanderings from the ancient 
pnmitive home of then race, about the upper Volga and its tributaries, in the 
heart of Russia. Several tribes migrated mto Germany across the Baltic and 
the south of Sweden, and we still see a remnant of them m the Gothic popu- 
lation ,of Sweden and Denmark. Further north thg Svear took their way, 
and migrated into Middle Sweden by way of the Aland Islands. Further 
north still went the Northmen, either round the bay of Bothnia or by the 
maritime route from the White Sea. Their oldest settlements are conse- 
quently in Halogaland, far to the north, and thence they spread southward 
bver Norway. 

h-- The views respecting the immigration of northern tribes which we have 
here mentioned are based upon the scanty information that can be gathered 
from historical records. But these records all date from a period when our 
forefathers were already settled in the north, and the oldest native writmgs 
which tell us anything about the immigration were chronicled several thou- 
sand years after the event. Under the circumstances any attempt to resolve 
the question by these methods must be barren of result, every answer must 
be open to doubt. 

The possibility of finding a satisfactory answer only came into view with 
the discovery of monuments which date from primitive times, and may pos- 
sibly be referred to the immigration period. About half a century ago it 
was meontrovertibly demonstrated that both the stationary and movable 
antiquities which were then attractmg more general attention than before 
dated from periods very remote from one another, that the most ancient go 
back to the first settlement of the country, and that the inhabitants of north- 
ern lands had passed through, three great stages of development before the 
full light of history begins to shine upon the north with the introduction of 
Christianity. 

Since we have as little cause for assuming an immigration en masse at the 
beginnmg or during the course of the Bronze Age as at the beginning of 
jthe Iron Age, it follows that at the end of the age of Stone Scandinavian 
lands were peopled by the same race as was settled there in the Iron Age; 
or, in other words, that our Germanic forefathers had already migrated into 
the country m the Stone Age. What we know of the conditions of the Stone 
Age, or more correctly speaking of the last portion of that period, does not 
militate against this theory. We possess a not inconsiderable number of 
human skulls, found in the graves of that period, which supply us with 
important particulars concerning the population of the country at the time. 
Most of these skulls are elongated in form and bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the present inhabitants of Scandmavia. Professor Virchow, who 
has examined the skulls from the Scandinavian graves of the Stone Age, says 
i^t he inclines to the opinion that the forefathers of the present inhabitants 
of the country were actually living there m the Stone Age. 

Besides these long skulls, others, comparatively short, have been found 
p the same graves. They are distinct from those of the Scandinavian race 
and remind us rather of the Finnish tribes. Thejr have been supposed, prob- 
ably not without reason, to belong to the aboriginal inhabitants of Scandi- 
navia, the people that possessed the land before the immigration of our 
Germanic forefathers. And although there seem to be no grounds for 
Mg^lirding, these aborigines, the ancestors of the Lapps, who have now 
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been driven into the e:^treme north of the Scandinavian peninsula, that does 
not preclude the possibility that they belonged to the same group as the ' 
Lapps and Finns of to-day. 

We cannot, however, come to any definite conclusion as to the race to 
which the^ aboriginal inhabitants belong until we discover graves datmg 
back to that part of the Stone Age which preceded the imnugration of our 
own forefathers. That probably took place at the beg in ning of the so-called 
Neolithic Age, that is to say the period to which the dolmens, chamber 
tombs, and other megalithic graves belong. Up to this time not a siilgle 
grave can be referred to the so-called KjSkkermbdding or Paleolithic A^ 
in Scandinavia, and we therefore know absolutely nothing of the skull ccm- 
fdrmation of the population of that date. 

If the views here set forth are correct, our forefathers came to this coubh 
try at a time when the use of metals was then unknown. This does not imply 
that they were on the level of “ savages.” It is most probable that .even M 
the time. of their immigration they possessed all our common domesticated 
animals, as they certainly did long before the end of the Stone Age, and in 
all likelihood they were not ignorant of agriculture. 

It was long supposed that the results of philological research were incom- 
patible with the theory that our Germanic ancestors separated themselvra 
from other Indo-Gennanie races as early as the Stone Age, and appeared in 
the north at so remote a period. Philologists fancied that they had discov- 
ered that the use of metals was known before the migration of the Indo- 
European tnbes. Recent research has now shown that this view is mcorrect, 
and that the separation had taken place before metals and the uses of metal 
were known. The theory that our forefathers migrated to this country dur- 
ing the Stone Age meets with no contravention from the philological point of 
view. 

Any attempt to determine the exact time at which our forefathers first 
appeared in this country must always be compassed with great dfficulties. 

far as we can tell at present, the Stone Age of the north ended about the 
second half of the second millennium b.o. The large number of graves aaid 
other monuments dating from the Neolithic Age which are still to be s^n 
after the lapse of thousands of years proves that the duration of the period 
was so long that we may assume without hesitation that it began, at lati^t, 
in the third nullennium b.c. I, for my part, see nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that it goes back even farther; and according to that view our 
forefathers would have migrated hither more than four thousand years ago. 


The Route of the Invaders 

Of the route by which they came we can say no more than that, in all 

E robalulity, they started from the regions about the Black Sea and the lower 
ianube, and advanced to the northwest through countries that were peopled 
by fermanic tnbes in the very dawn of history. On reaching the Baltic they 
tods possession of the Cimbric peninsula and the Danish islands. Thence, 
as we learn, from their graves and the various forms in which they were made, 
they first crossed to Kane, and pressed forward along the west coast into 
Vestergotland, where the extensive plains were of great value to them. 
After that they continued to spread; some by way of Dal and southwestern 
Vennland, and the forest-clad region of southern Vesteigotland, to which 
the great water course of the west coast afforded them an easy means; of 
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aeafess; some by way of Blekinge, Smaland, and the western portion of 
Ostergotland. 

It is worthy of note that while the west coast of Sweden is extremely rich 
m graves of the Stone Age, there is a great paucity of such remains on the 
east coast; and in both Oland and Gotland we find fewer memorials of this 

g diod than might have been expected, considering the great importance of 
^ two islands in later civilisations. The Svealand districts, which are like 
wfee not rich in monuments of the Stone Age, were settled very much later, 
and in all likelihood from Vestergbtland. Thousands of years later the 
way from Denmark and Skane to the lowlands of MAlar lay through Vester- 
gdtland; and the first railway which connected Stockholm with the Sound 
took the same route. In Norrland monuments of the Stone Age correspond- 
ing to those found in other parts of Sweden are so rare that there can have 
been nothing but isolated settlements there. One colony of this sort cer- 
tainly lay far back to the north, on the ByskO' Elf, near the present Skell- 
feftei. And it is possible that these monuments of the Stone Age in northern 
Sweden date from a period when bronze was in use in the south of the 
country. In Norrland, as in northern Norway, many Lapp remains dating 
from the Stone Age have been found, which go to prove that, at one period 
t h is race occupied a far larger portion of the country than it does at present. 

The notion that o,ur forefathers came to this country from the East, 
through Russia, gains* no support from the more exact knowledge of pre- 
historic conditions which we now possess. Such vestiges of Germanic habi- 
tation as are met with in Russia may unhesitatingly be explained either by 
the em^ation of Germanic hordes from the southern shores of the Baltic 
into what are now the Baltic provinces and the districts bordering on them, 
or by colonies from Sweden which certainly came into existence long before 
the days of Rurik. The conclusion to which archseological research on the 
subject of the immigration of our forefathers has led is in accord with the 
usual assumption of historians — namely, that our Gothic ancestors were 
settled in the north from time immemorial. When we read in Johannes 
Magnus c that King Sven ruled over the Goths (Go tar) in Sweden shortly 
before the Flood we can hardly repress a smile. Yet the fugitive archbishop 
was probably less mistaken than many people have supposed. By his 
reckoning the Flood took place about 2304 b.c. We have shown that, in 
all probability, our forefathers migrated to the north quite as long before 
our era as that, even if they had not long been dwelhng here by that time.® 


THE EAELIBST INHABITANTS 

That the original inhabitants differed widely from the Gothic conquerors, 
in language, manners, religion, and character, is certain. The earliest poems 
of the latter — those traditionary relics of a far more ancient age — are filled 
with allusions to this distinction They represent the Finns and Lapps as 
ma^cians, as invested with uncontrollable authority over the elements; and 
the Jotuns as at once giants and magicians. But the warriors of Odin arro- 
gated to themselves no such powers, though their priests might. Legend, 
hsdeed, records some instances in which these powers were communicated to 
fortunate Gothic heroes; but the old inhabitants were the teachers, and 
what knowledge they imparted — which was always grudgingly imparted 
-^was little in comparison with that which they retamed, m the old Sagas, 
in th&eollection of Snorre Sturleson,/ mSaxo Grammaticus,? and even in later 
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authorities, we everywhere discover a marked antipathy between the victors 
and the vanquished. It originated in a two-fold cause — in the difference 
of religion no 1^ than that of race; and it was embittered in the same degree 
that it was perpetuated by mutual hostilities. The Finn, indeed, was unable 
to cope with the powerful Goth; but this sense of inferiority sharpened his 
invention, and made his hostility to be dreaded in proportion to its secrecy. 
The blow was struck in darkness; and the Goth, who had a sovereign con- 
tempt for the valour of his foe, was led to attribute it to supernatural rather 
than to human agency. 

What ancient history really informs us concerning the people of the 
north may be comprised in a few lines. They were split into tribes; and of 
these the Suiones (the Svear) were the most conspicuous. They were a rich 
and powerful maritime, nation; and, if Tacitus * is to be credited, their kings 
were despotic. 

L^t they should 
turn against one 
another, or, what 
was worse, against 
their rulers, their 
arms' were taken 
from them, and 
kept by the royal 
slaves. They 
were, no doubt, a 
tribe which in- 
habited Sweden. 

In the same re- 
gion were the Gut- 
tones, or Goths, 
another tribe, 
probably, of more 
ancient arrival. 

As the lands of 
the two were con- 
terminous, the Suiones must have often called on their king for weapons, 
unless, indeed, their enemies, too, had been disarmed. But this alleged dis- 
arming [says Dunham *;] is pure fable. The Dankiones — probably the Danskir 
or Danes — bordered on the Guttones. If, by Cadononia, Tacitus really means 
the peninsula, the Teutones were also there. In regard to the Fenni, who 
are manifestly the Finns, he doubts whether he should call them a Teutonic 
or a Sarmatian tribe. Ptolemy locates them in western Lithuania; Tacitus, 
more to the north. For many centuries after Tacitus no great additions 
were made to the history of the north. In the fifth we learn that between 
the Elbe and the Baltic — no doubt, too, on both sides of that river, to some 
extent — were Angles, Jutes, and Saxons. Of these the first had no other 
seat. The second were doubtless a bastard colony from the more northern 
parts of the peninsula; and the last were an offset from the great Saxon 
confederation. The Jutes were the fewest in number; yet they were the 
progenitors of the men of Kent and the Isle of Wight, and of a tribe among 
the West Saxons. The rest of the Saxons — West, East, and South — 
were derived from the Saxon division of the colonists. The Angles gave 
their name to the people who bore it (the East Angl^ and Middle Angles) and 
likewise to the Mercians and Northumbrians. Such, according to that vener- 
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date authority the Saxcm Chronicle, ^ was the coimeetiou between these people 
mid the island of Great Britain. But, reverting tp the state of northern 
'Europe after the time of Tacitus, yet before geography made us well acquainted 
«8tith it, King Alfred, » in his epitome of Orosius, adds some particulars which 
he had learned from his own inquiries. These particulars he derived from 
Ottar, a Norwegian, and Wulfstan, a Danish seaman. The former said that 
he lived north of all the Northmen, in Halogaland, opposite to the west sea; 
that north of him there was an immense waste land, some parts of it, how- 
ever, being visited by the Finns for hunting in summer and nshmg in winter; 
that he had once sailed round the North Cape to the White Sea, and on the 
ooast had found a people called Beormas, who spoke a kindred language with 
Shn Finns. “ This Ottar,” says the king, “ was a rich man, according to the 
i6|pinion of his own country; he had six hundred tame deer, and six decoy 
ones, whose value in cafching the wild deer was incalculable, hence these 
decoy deer were much esteemed by the Finns.” But this Norwegian captain 
had not above twentjr head of homed cattle, and as many sheep and swine. 
The Finns paid rent in skin, feathers, whalebone, and ropes for shipping. 
(The proprietors of these lands were evidently Goths, the conquering tribe.) 
Ottar further said that the country of the Northmien (Norway) was long and 
narrow, cultivated on the sea coast but to the east overlooked by wild barren 
mountains. Yet Finns inhabited them even in the ninth century — a proof 
|hat they were tributary to these Goths, especially as we may infer from this 
Norwegian’s account that they were the only people that paid rent: the 
dominant race were freeholders. Opposite to this country of the Northmen, 
^ the south, was Swevland, or Sweden; and to the north, the country oppo- 
^te was Quenland, or that portion of the region between the gulf of Bothnia 
and Mount Sevo. “These Quens,” says Ottar, “frequently assailed -the 
Nortiimen, and the Northmen were no less inclmed to pass the mquntains 
against the Quens. From Halogaland [where Ottar dwelt] to the north of 
the land inhabited by the Northmen is a great distance — so great that no 
one could reach it by sea in a month.” To be brief, the whole course of the 
navigation, from the extremity of Norway to the south of Jutland, is so 
minutely described as to render it impossible for anyone to mistake the 
localities intended, or to refuse" credit to the relation of this old Norwegian 
navigator. 

“The followers of the historic Odin,” says Wheaton,? “ were the Svear, 
known unto Tacitus under the name of Suiones; and the inhabitants whom 
they .found in the country were another tribe, of Goths, who had emigrated 
thither at a remote period, veiled from ,the eye pf histonr. The primitive 
people by whom it was occupied, were the Jotnar [Jotuns] and Dwarfs; the 
Fenni of Tacitus; the Skrithfiuni of Procopius, and the Quens and Finnas 
mentioned by the Norwegian navigator to Kmg Alfred. They wpre gradu- 
ally expelled, and driven furdier north, towards the arctic circle, by the 
Gotla and Svear, with whom they maintained perpetual war, embittered by 
rdigious rancour, often represented, in the fictions of’ the northern age, 
under the ^gory of a contest 'between the -celestial deities and the giants 
or evd genii.” But of this subject more hereafter, when we come to the 
esploits and policy of Odin. 

141 . 

The Heroes of Tradition 

) *<!> Of ithe Scandinavians, prior to the arrival of Odin, and, indeed, for cen- 
tnaies after that event, little, as far as regards their domestio history, is 
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known.' Bejectiing wholly, as- fabulous, the boast of native writers that, 
they had monarchs centuries before ihe foundation of Ronae, we may, howi^ 
ever, admit that they had. kings— -’or^ if the reader pleases, local judges nffi 
in time of peace, and military chieftains in war. Tlmre is reason to jtttinfc- 
that their chieftains, who assumed the regal title, were at one period, and, 
indeed, generally, exceedingly numerous. “At this time,” says a chronieleF, 
speaking of the age following the birth of Christ, “ there were many kings 
in the north ” Sweden hadadozesn of them; Norway no fewer than eighteen;, 
Jutland had usually two, and the various island? composing the rest of the 
Danish monarchy had each one. As in the heroic age of Greece, so in that' 
of Scandinavia the same condition of society produced the same form of 
government. Of these regvli some were probably hereditoy, some elective; 
some were certainly principal, others tributary. This distmction was the. 
result, first, of some fancied superiority in the family of certain princes, hut, 
in a greater degree of their superior success. In Norway, for . instance, the^ 
Finnish family of Fornjoter (Fomiot) was esteemed the most ancient, endl 
was that to which all the princes of tW counlry referred their origin.' , nr 

But let us not forget that little dependence is to be placed on the allegedt 
progenitors of these reguli, or the names of the reguli themselves, or thdr> 
respective order of succession, or on the deeds attributed to them. All ie. 
darkness, uncertainty, contradiction. In the history of Norway, for instance,, 
we are referred to Swedish kings as contemporary, whom the history of the. 
latter kingdom places many generations before or after the alleged period. 
This is more strikingly the case in regard to the Danish and Swedish kin^. 
In the history of the one we are referred to that of the other; yet the latter, 
in a majority of cases, have not one syllable on the subject. Names and, 
events, on which the destinies of each country seem to turn, are men- 
tioned by one class of historians and passed over by another as having had 
no existence. But if so little reliance is to be placed on these regal succes- 
sions, we must not lose sight of the fact that were they and the events' 
ascribed to them wholly fabulous (yet wholly fabulous they are not, since 
tradition does not so much create as amplify and distort), they would still 
demand our attention. Reject them, and nine-tenths of northern history 
must be rejected with them. And these traditioiaary songs, which form the. 
entire history of the north, deserve our Uotjce in another respect — they, 
supply us with the best, the only picture of national manners. For tluss 
reason we shall cast a hasty glance at the more remarkable events which' 
Saxo 9 represents as prior to the Odinic times, but which, in fact, were sub- 
sequent. 

Of the Swedish and Norwegian history during this fabulous or mythol- 
ogic, or at best doubtful period, we have little information beyond what is 
afforded us by the historian of Denmark, and he only mentions them inci- 
dentally. Not so in regard to the Danish themselves, which, thanks to his 
romantic bias and untiring industry, are sufficiently well known to us. 

Prior to the reign of Dan, the son of Humble, Denmark, like the whole 
of the north, was subject to chiefs — ^whether hereditary or elective we need 
not inquire. But such a form of government had its eirife. A hrmdred 
tyrants were more galling than one; and Dan, who gave his name to the 
nation, was invested with an authority superior to the other chiefs, and 
with the regal title. On his death, the sceptre passed by election, and not 
by inheritance, into the hands of his son Humble; but the people found 
that monarchy, too, has its curses, though they are neither so ai^sroi^, 
qor so great as those inseparable from an aristocracy. Lqther, the brotp^, 
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revolted, was vietorioiK, and enabled to usurp the regal dignity. 
Ms he had been a rel^ous subject, so he made a tyrannical king. The most 
Hltastrious of the Danes he deprived of property or life, until a conspiracy 
served him as he had served so many others. 

Skiold, the son of Lother, was raised to the vacant dignity, a proof 
(always supposing the traditionary guides of Saxo to be worthy of credit) 
that the hereditary principle has great force even in the most ancient forms 
of society; indeed, the application of thfe principle to the chief magistracy 
of the state is the natural and almost inevitable result of the patriarchal 
system — a system which we all know to be coeval with the existence of the 
world. Skiold was the Hercules of his age; and at a time when wild beasts 
^puted with man the empire of the forest, he was a greater benefactor than 
if he were merely a warrior. Even in his youth he was a prodigy; he would 
seize and fetter the most savage bear, leaving to his followers the less noble 
task of despatching the monster. Yet he frejjuently struggled with the 
bravest of to own specif; no wrestler of Scandinavia could withstand him; 
in a single combat, he overthrew the duke of the Alamanni or Swabians, his 
army and that of his enemy being spectators; reduced that people to the 
condition of tributaries, and returned home in triumph, accompanied by the 
daughter of the duke, the beautiful Awilda, whom he made the partner of 
his throne. Nor was he less distinguished for wisdom than for valour. He was 
a legislator: bad laws he abolished, and enacted such as were required by an 
improved state of society. He was a great friend to the, poor and the 
afiBieted; the debts of others he often paid from his own treasury; the 
spoils taken in battle he uniformly abandoned to his followers; and it was 
one of to noble sayings that, while money was the reward of the soldier, 
glory was enough for the general. So much esteemed, indeed, was this 
prince that his posterity were glad to derive additional distinction from his 
name; and the Skioldungs, or the descendants of Skiold, were long dear to 
Denmark. 

Gram, the son of Skiold, and the fifth king, was endowed with equal 
strength and equal enterprise, and his life was more romantic. His first 
consort was the daughter of his tutor or governor, a grim old chief; but 
thinking this lady beneath him, or, more probably, anxious to reward his 
brother-in-arms, Bessus, he soon bestowed her upon that hero. The dearer 
the gift, the greater the merit of the action; nor are similar instances of 
liberality wanting in other pagan heroes of the north. Probably Gram 
undervalued a conquest so easy as the wife he thus presented to his friend; 
and his ambition was roused by the hope of obtaining a lady wtom nottog 
short of the highest courage could win. Gro, the daughter of Sigtrug, king 
of the Swedes, had been affianced to a giant, viz. a Jotun or a Finn. Indig- 
nant at this prostitution of royal blood and virgin modesty, the Danish 
monarch, attended by his never-failing companion, Bessus, passed into 
Sweden, killed the relatives of Gro, subdued the country, and brought 
away the princess in triumph. 

But, with all to valour. Gram was inconstant. Leadmg his army against 
the king of the Finns, he was so struck with the beauty of that monarch’s 
daughter that he was speedily converted from an enemy into a suitor; and 
he obtained a promise of her hand on the condition of repudiating Gro. 
Scarcely, however, had he left the Finnish territory when a Saxon duke 
arrived, courted the lady, and the nuptial day was appointed. But he was 
not of a temper to bear this insult. Leaving his troops, he repaired silently 
and quickly into Finland, assumed a mean disguise, entered the royal palace 
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and took a humble seat. Being asked what brou^t him there, he replied 
his profession as leech — a character held sacred in all ancient communities, 
and sure of access to every house. As he had expected, the a^mbled guests 
were soon steeped in drunkenness. According to the manner of the times, 
he sung his own exploits, beheaded the unsuspectmg bridegroom, pros- 
trated many of the attendants -to the earth, and bore away the princess to 
his vessel, which awaited him on the coast. But his end was fatal. By 
Swibd^er, king of Norway, he was deprived of empire and of life; hK 
dominions became the prize of the victor; and his two infant sons, Guth- 
rum and Hadding, were secretly carried to Sweden, and confided to the 
charge of two giants. 

Here Saxo is careful to explain what he means by the word “giant.” 
There were, he assures us, three species. Krst, there were the vulgar giants, 
those who excelled all mankind in bodUy stature. Next, were the wise men, 
who were as much inferior to the former in bulk as they were superior in 
knowledge; these penetrated into the secret workings of nature, and were 
enemies of the monster giants, whom they subdued. Like the Persian magi, 
they struggled for and obtained the chief power of the state wherever they 
settled, and arrogated to themselves a divine no lei^ than a regal authority; 
in short, they were expert magicians, able to delude all mankind by their 
prestiges. Next, we have the third class of ^nts, who were the offspring 
of the two preceding, and were inferior to one parent in magnitude of body, 
to the other in knowledge; yet, in both respects, they were above the ordi- 
nary standard of our nature, and were thought, by their deluded admirers, 
to mherit some portion of divinity. After thfe sage distinction, the Danish 
ecclesiastic observes that we ought not to be surprised at the credulity of 
the Northmen, for were not the Romans, though the wisest of men, equally 
credulous? 'V^atever may be thought of that distinction, or of the person- 
ages whom he has drawn from everlasting obscurity, of the existence of this 
credulity we have abundant evidence; and it furnishes one of the best com- 
ments on the manners and opinions of the times. 

Swibdager, the conqueror of Gram, and the sixth king of Denmark, 
found the weight of three crowns too much for one brow. At the entreaty, 
therefore, of Gro, the divorced queen of Gram, he recalled her son Guthrum 
from exile, and placed him, as a vassal, on the throne. This prince was 
naturally despised as the slave of a foreign prince. Not so his brother Hi- 
ding, who, preferring liberty to a dependent court, and the hope of avenging 
his father’s death to the smiles of that father’s murderer, remained in exile, 
and with him were the hearts of Denmark. Of all the ancient heroes of 
the monarchy, this is, perhaps, the most celebrated. Wondrous, indeed, were 
his actions. While a youth, he inflamed the heart of Hardgrip, tiie giant 
daughter of his giant foster-father, who uiged him to make a corresponding 
return. How could he love a giantess? Was he — whom she could, ahnost, 
enclose in one of her hands — a fit match for her? The thing was impossible. 
“ By no means,” was the reply. “ We of the superhuman breed can change, 
at pleasure, our forms, and even our substances; in short, we can reach the 
clou^, or reduce ourselves to your size.” The royal youth conseni^; 
and never had man a more useful or more faithful companion. Her magical 
knowledge was of more avail to turn than her valour, for in that he could equal 
her; but she could furnish him with superior wea,pons, defend him from 
unseen danger, and cure his wounds where human aid would have been use- 
less. 

At length, perceiving that he yearned to revisit his native countiy, die 
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lue^lved ito acdompariy him. Oh their journey, they one night arrived at a 
house where a, corpse was duly laid out, until the mournful funeral rites were 
fi^ebrated. Here was an opportunity of consulting the will of the gods, 
and the ma^e giantess availed herself of it. Producing a pi^e of wood on 
which certain verses of might, m Runic characters, were inscribed,^ she 
caused it to be placed by Hading under the tongue of the deceased. The 
effect was instantaneous: the corpse began to speak, and to utter the direst 
anathmias on her who had disturbed the repose of the dead. It predicted 
•her immediate d^truction in a neighbouring wood. No sooner, indeed, had 
they reached the wood, and erected their tent for the night, than a hu^e 
hand was seen to move around them. The terrified Hadding called on his 
‘)6oro^anion for help; and she, dilating her body to a great extent, was able 
jto^ze.the hand, and present it for amputation to the prince. From the 
jWCMnd issued more venom than blood. -But the victoiy was dearly pur- 
chased; the gigantic witch was- tom to pieces by the irritated powers of 
“ Neither her supernatural condition,” says Saxo, " nor her vast 
.bulk availed her.” <■ 

V' Hadding, however, did not much suffer by the event: a wise old man with 
me eye, pitying his disconsolate situation, provided him with a brother-in- 
flims, a celebrated pirate, and both entered into what was considered the 
holiest of compacts in the manner of the times, viz. each besmeared the 
lootsteps of the other with his own blood. The two heroes being conquered 
by. a chief on whom they made war, the same old man took Hadding on 
/ borseback' to his own mysterious seat, and both renovated and prodigiously 
fortified him by a magic drink. At the same time a metrical prophecy told 
him how he was to escape from the captivity which impended over him. 
;Who was this unknown benefactor? On his return to the place whence he 
•was taken, he could perceive, through the folds of his mantle, that he was . 
.conveyed over the sea. The home which bore him was evidently a demon, 
■obedient to Odin, the god of the north. 

After some great exploits in the east, to which his ardour, no less than 
,his fear of' Swibdager, bore him; Hadding returned to Scandinavia. In a 
sea-fight he defeated and slew his enemy, and thus became sovereign of 
Denmark, or, we should say, of the Danish islands — for Jutland and Skdne 
obeyed different princes. Asmund, the son of Swibdager, he thus trans- 
formed into a foe, and a foe, too, greatly to be dreaded. In a battle 
which ensued, finding that the tide of success was against him, he silently 
invoked the aid of the wizard giant Wagnoft, the father of his deceased 
' naistrffis, Hardgrip. Wagnoft obeyed the spell, and was immediately by 
■his side. Asmund lost the battle, and fell; but in his last moments he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had rendered Hadding lame for life. 
And he had another kind of joy, dear enough to a pagan: his wife Gunhilda, 
disdaining to survive him, slew herself with his sword, and was laid in the 
same grave with him. An invasion of his own country by Uffo, the son of 
Asmund, prevented Hadding from pursuing his advantage; but the follow- 
•ing spring he again invaded Sweden; but his ranks were thinned alike by 
faniin e and disease. His men were obliged to feed on their horses; next, on 
tlheir dogs; and, lastly, oh each other. To mcrease their consternation; a 
, Ih' ' , 

• * In tli6 Scandinavian superstition ev^ry rune was conhecrated to some deity. Nearly all 

of tbe nort^ consisted in runes They could raise or allay tempests , they coujd 
change times/ and they could bring the most distant objects together They could produce 
gepd or bad seasons ^ they could raise the dead ; in short, they were omnipotent over all nature, 
MtMble no, less than the visible * 
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nocturnal' Voice assured them of great ■evils. The following night, evfeo»> 
another unknown voice threatened the Swedes with d^truction. Botl3% 
armies, therefore, were alarmed; each had a supernatural enemy, while each 
was perhaps unconscious that it had, also, a supernatural friend. That sanog 
night the two armies engaged; when, behold ! two aged men, of a fona 
larger than the human, were seen by the light of the stars in the battle, -li 
one for the Swedes, the other for the Danes. The latter were subdued, and 
their king was glad to flee to his own country. ■ ,! 

But misfortune pursued him. One day, as he was cooling his limbs in 
the waters of the sea, he perceived a fish different from any that he had ever 
seen; as it was near the shore, he killed it, and it was taken to his camp».;’ 
But what was his consternation when a sea-nymph appeared, and denounced, 
direct vengeance on his head! He had killed one of the gods under the form, 
of a fish. Henceforth the elements should be hostile to him; if he ventured) 
on the deep, his vessel should be wrecked by the fuiy of the tempest;, oh 
land,- the hou^ which received him should, by a temp^t, also be levelW 
with tibe ground; his flocks should perish in the fields; every place whieh 
he visited should be cursed for his sake: and this dreadful doom was 
remain in force until he had propitiated the divine wrath by frequent sacrvi 
fices. The mandate was not to be despised; during the course of a yeax' 
altars perpetually smoked with oxen immolated to Fro, the awful deity of 
the winds. 

The life of Hadding was full of portents and marvels. Scarcely had he. 
rescued the princess Regnilda of Norway from the obligation of marrying a 
giant, by killing the monster and making her his bride, when a most wonderful 
adventure befell him. One winter evening, as he was supping with his bride# 
a woman like a culler of simples was seen to raise her head from the ground 
close by the hearth ; she inquired whether the king did not wish to know 
where such herbs grew at that season of the year. He replied that he should 
very much wish to know. Hearing this, she enveloped him in his own 
mantle, and sank with him into the ground. What they saw in this subter: 
ranean journey bears some resemblance to’ the descriptions which have been 
given us of the Scandmavian world of spirits. They first entered a dark 
path, worn out by the feet of many travellers, and here they perceived some 
great ones of the earth — some in purple and gold — whose doom appeared 
to consist in their indefinite windings. Passing them, they entered a region 
of some fertility, whence the woman had derived her simples. Further still, 
they reached a river of precipitate course and black waters, which rolled 
along the weapons of many heroes, and over which a bridge conducted them 
to a different region. One of the first objects that met their eyes was two 
armies engaged in deadly strife. “ Who are these? ” demand^ H^din^ 

“ These,” replied the sorceress, “ are they who fell in battle; and it is their 
delight in tms world contmually to imitate their martial deeds in the other.” 
At length they reached a high wall, totally impassable. The woman, indeed, 
made no attempt to scale it; but, twistmg off the head of a cock which she 
had brought with her, she threw it over; when, behold! the cock began tp 
crow as if nothing had been done to it! Enable to proceed further, the 
adventurous travellers returned to the palace. 

The rest of this monarch’s life must be hastily despatched. He triumphed 
over Uffo, who fell in battle, and bestowed the vacant throne of Sweden on 
Hunding, brother of the deceased monarch. His last days were embitteiod 
by the unnatural conduct of his daughter Ulwilda, who, with her husbani^, 
planned his destruction. Though he escaped all the snares of his enenu^ 
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sA length he laid violent hands upon himself, leaving the throne of Denmark, 
^d the superiority over that of Sweden, to his eldest son, Frode I. 

Frode I was also a great warrior, and he carried his depredations from 
Russia to the Bntish islands, on which, unfortunately for the natives, he 
made a longer stay than kin^, whose sole object was plunder, were accus- 
tomed to make. If there were any truth in the Danish account of this period, 
Scotland and South Britain were in frequent intercourse with the northern 
^gdom — sometimes for war and sometimes for peace. But these accounts 
are all to be distrusted. Events which happen at a much later period have 
Iwen removed to the one before us; and the basis has been so much overlaid 
by fable that no ingenuity can separate the true from the false, ^^en Frode 
commenced his reign, he found the treasury empty. How replenish it? By 
on expedient frequently to be found in Scandinavian legends. On a solitary 
feland, a dragon, formidable alike for size and venom, brooded over immense 
riches. The youthful monarch hastened to the spot, entered the cave, 
fought and killed the serpent, and brought away the golden hoard, "^ether 
Ihere be any meaning in this and similar fables has been much disputed: 
{Hobably, however, it had a foundation, and the dragon may have been some 
terrible pirate whom Frode destroyed, and whose subterraneous riches he 
seized. This unexpected supply, we are told, enabled him to pursue his 
expeditions on various coasts of Europe. But we have no inclination to 
follow him. We may, however, allude to the way in which he gained pos- 
session of London; because the same expedient is often to be found in 
northern writers. Despairing of the reduction of a place so well defended, 
be caused a report to be spread that he had suddenly died in his tent. , Per- 
mission was asked to bury him in one of the temples of the city, and was 
granted. On the day appointed, the pretended corpse was borne through 
tile gates; a great number of Danes attended to do honour to their monarch; 
but, under the garb of mourning, they hid their weapons of war; and, on a 
signal being given, they threw off the mockery of woe, assailed the Britons, 
and took the city by surprise. 

Of the immediate successors of this monarch little is known. Haldan, his 
son, was a great warrior, who put his own brother to death, and was hated 
by the people. Roe, the son of Haldan, was a quiet prince, mean in stature, 
but with a mind whose care it was to make his subjects happy. Helge,^ his 
brother and successor, with whom, during his own life, he had shared the 
rone, was also a prince of great qualities; but his vices were stUl greater. 
“ Whether his lust or his tyranny were more intolerable,” says the historian, 
“ is very doubtful.” His amours are too disgusting to be recorded. At 
length, seemg the execration in which he was held, he bade adieu to his 
coimtry; and it proved a final adieu. According to report, he fell on his 
own sword. In the reigns of these princes, we have no mention of the Nor- 
wegian sovereigns; but those of Sweden — let us not forget that it is a Dane 
• who , writes — are represented as still dependent on Denmark. Rolf (or 
Rollo) succeeded his father, and was much beloved by his subjects.* He 
fell through the treachery of a brother-in-law, who was excited to the deed 
by the sister of Rolf. Daughters conspiring against fathers, sisters against 
brothers, wives against husbands are among the common events of Scandi- 


' Botlx Roe and Helge reigned some centuries after the time fixed by Saxo — as recently as 
the fifth century of the Christian era 

* Whether there was any other Rolf than the celebrated Rolf Krake, who is thought to 
have reigned in the sixth century after Christ, is doubtful. The best northern writers admit 
of no other* 
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navian history. As this prince died without issue, the Danish states elected 
for their monarch Hoder, a descendant of the famous Hadding, who had been 
educated by Gewar, a king of Norway. As it is in the reign of this latter 
monarch that Odin is again introduced on the stage of northern history — 
his first appearance being referred by Saxo to the time of Hadding — we can 
no longer refuse to notice what antiquity records with respect to him. In 
this, as in other parts of this introduction, the reader may admit or reject 
what he pleases. 

According to Saxo, this personage was a mortal, king of the Hellespont, 
who laid claim to the honours of divinity, and was actually worshipped by 
most of Europe. His profound knowledge of magic procured him the char- 
acter. His ordinary residence was Byzantium; but he held Upsala, which 
he frequently visited, in much esteem. Anxious to testify their respect for 
this new deity, the kings of the north cast a golden statue in his honour, 
adorned it with bracelets and other costly ornaments, and sent it to Byzan- 
tium. It was received by Odin with great joy, and placed in the temple of 
the gods. But Fngg, the wife of Odin, whom Saxo judges to be quite 
worthy of such a husband, stripped the statue of its ornaments to adorn 
herself. The incensed deity hung the mechanics who acted by her orders; 
and, for greater security, placed the image on a high pedestal, and by his 
wonderful art rendered it vocal to human touch. But when was female 
vanity cured? To secure the aid of a domestic of the temple, Frigg did not 
hesitate to grant him the last favour; and by his aid, the gold, being again 
abstracted, again adorned her person. 

This two-fold injury was too much for a god to withstand; and Odin 
left the country for a season, until the public discourse, like a nine days’ 
wonder, had evaporated itself into empty air. During his absence, several 
persons — probably priests of his own temple — arrogated to themselves the 
attributes of divinity. These, on his return, he forced not only to lay down 
their borrowed honours but to flee from the country. Among them one is 
mentioned whose case affords a curious illustration of popular superstition. 
MitotW was a great magician, and had long enjoyed the favour of the gods. 
But they were incensed with his impiety, while he no longer paid them the 
slightest homage. On the return of Odin he fled to Funen, and was killed 
by the inhabitants. In his tomb, however, he was amply revenged: he intro- 
duced into the whole region various kinds of plague; he destroyed multitudes 
of the inhabitants, until they, one day, opened his sepulchre, exhumed his 
body, cut off his head, and drove a stake through the corpse: then the mys- 
terious visitation was at an end. He is, probably, the first vampire on 
record. 

The account of Snorre Sturleson,/ who followed Norwegian, not Danish 
authorities, differs in many respects from the preceding.* It may best be 
given in his own words: 

SNOKEE STXJELBSON’S ACCOUNT OF ODIN 

The country east of the Tanaquisl in Asia was called Asaland, or Asaheim, 
and the cMef city in that land was called Asgard.^ In that city was a chief 
called 0<to, and it was a great place for sacrifice. It was the custom there 

^ Asgard is supposed by those who look for historical fact in mythological tales to be the 
present Assor ; others that it is Chasgar in the Caucasian ridge, called by Strabo Aspurgum — 
Sie Asburg or castle of Aas ; Tvhich word Aas still remains in the northern languages, signify- 
ing a ndge of Mgh land.a 
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twelve traiiple godars' ^ouid both direct the sacrifices and also judge 
tfee- people. They were called Diars, or Drotners, and aH the people served 
aand obeyed them. Odin was a great and very far-trav^ed warrior, who 
conquered many kingdoms, and so successful was he that in every battle the 
victory was on his ade. It was the belief of his people that victory belonged 
to him in every battle. It was his custom when he sent his men into battle, 
or on any expedition, that he first laid his hand upon their heads, and called 
down a blessing upon them; and then they believed their undertaking would 

be successful. His people also were 
accustomed, whenever they fell into 
danger by land or sea, to call upon his 
name; and they thought that always 
they got comfort and aid by it, for 
where he was they tiiought help was 
near. Often he went away so long 
that he passed many seasons on his 
journeys. 

Odin had two brothers, the one 
called Ve, the other Vitir, and they gov- 
erned the kingdom when he w^ ab- 
sent. It happened once, when Odin had 
gone to a great distance, and had been 
so long away that the people of Asa 
doubted if he would ever return home, 
that his two brothers took it upon 
themselves to divide his estate; but 
both of them took his wife Frigg to 
themselves. 0dm soon after returned 
home, and took his wife back. 
mtLbiNOBoEo’s kabha Odui wBnt out with a great army 

■ against the Vanaland people; but they 

were well prepared, and defended their land, so that victory was changeable, 
and they rav^d the lands of each other, and did great damage. They tired 
of tiiis at last, and on both sides appointed a meetmg for establishing peace, 
made a truce, and exchanged hostages. The Vanaland people sent their best 
men, Njord the Rich, and his son Frey. The people of Asaland sent a man 
called Bfener, whom they thought well suited to be a chief,* as he was a stout 
and very handsome man, and with him they sent a man of great understand- 
ing called Mimir; and .on the other side the Vanaland people sent the wisest 
man in their community, who was called Quaser. Now, when Hsener came 
to Vanaheim he was immediately made a chief, and Mimir came to him with 
good eounsel on ^ occasions. But when Haaner stood in the Things or other 
meetings, if Mimir was not near him, and any difficult matter was laid before 
him,- he always answered in one way, “Now let others give their advice”; 
so t!^t the Vanaland people got a suspicion that the i^aland people had 
deceived them in the exchange of men. They took Mimir, therefore, and 
beheaded him, and sent his head to the Asaland people. 
i 0(pn took the head, smeared it with herbs so that it 'should not rot, and 
sang incantations over it. Thereby he gave it the power that it' spoke to 
lam, and discovered to him many secrets. Odin placed Njord and Frey as 

* Hof godars, wliose office of priests and judges continued hereditary in Scandinavia, a 

* These exchanges appear not to have heen of hostages, but, of chiefs to be incorporated 
irith the people to whom they were sent, and thus to preserve peace a 
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priests of the sacrifices, and they became <feities of the Asaland peqpl^ 
Njord’s daughter Freya ■was priestess of the sacrifices, and first taught tiw? 
A^and people the magic art, as it was in use and fashion among the Vana- 
land people. While Njord was ■with the Vanaland people he had taken his 
own sister in marriage, for that was allowed by their law; and their children 
were Freyn and Freya. But among the Asaland people it was forbidden to 
come together in so near relationship. 

There goes a great mountain barrier from northeast to southwest, which 
divides the Greater Sweden from other kingdoms. South of this moimtain 
ridge it is not far to Turkland, where Odin had great possessions. But Odin 
having foreknowledge and magic-sight, knew that his posterity would come 
to settle and dwell in the northern half of the world. In these times the 
Eoman chiefs went ■wide around in the world, subduing to themselv^ all 
people; and on this account many chiefs fled from their domains. Odin set 
his brothers Ve and Vitir over Asgard; and he himself, with all the gods and 
a great many other people, wandered out, fimt ■westward to Gardarige [Rushiajj 
and'then south to Saxland [Germany]. He had many sons; and after having 
subdued an extensive kingdom in Saxland he set his sons to defend tihe 
country. He himself went northwards to the sea, and took up his abode in 
an island which is called Odinso in Funen. Then he sent Genon across the 
sound to the north, to disco^ver new countries; and she came to king Gylfe, 
who gave her a ploughgate of land. Then she went to Jotunheim, and bore 
four sons to a giant, and transformed them into a yoke of oxen, and yoked 
them to a plough, and broke out the land into the ocean right opposite to 
Odinso, which land was called Zealand, where she afterwards settled and 
dwelt. Skiold, a son of Odin, married her, and they dwelt at Leidre.^ Where 
the ploughed land was is a lake or sea called Laage. In the Swedish land the 
fiords of Laage correspond to the nesses in Zemand. Brage the Old sings 
thus of it:® 

Gefion from Gylfe droTe away, 

To add new land to Denmark’s sway, — 

Blytlie Gefion plouglung in the smoke 
That steamed np from her oxen-yoke ; 

Four heads, eight forehead stars had they 
Bright gleaming, as she ploughed away ; 

Dragging new lands from the deep main 
To join them to the sweet isle’s plain. 


Now when Odin heard that things were in a prosperons condition in the 
land to the east beside Gylfe, he went thither, and Gylfe made a peace ■with 
him, for Gylfe thought he had no strength to oppose the people of Asaland. 
Odin and Gylfe had many tricks* and enchantments against each other; but 
the Asaland people had always the superiority. Odin took up his r^idence 
at the Mdlar Lake, at the place now called Sigtuna. There he erected a 
large temple, where there were sacrifices according to the customs of the 
Asaland people. He appropriated to himseh' the whole of that district of 
country, and called it Sigtuna. To the temple gods he gave also domains. 
Njord dwelt in Noatun, Frey in Upsala, Heimdall in Himinbjorg, Thor in 
Thrudvong, Baldur in Breidablik; to all of them he gave good domains. 

■When Odin of Asaland came to the north, and the gods ■with him, he began 

•Leidre, or BQeidrp, or Loire, at the end of Isaflord, in the county of lithratvoi^, is oour 
sidered the oldest royal seat in Denmark. 3 

® This fable is possibly the echo of some tradition of a convulsion in which the ocean broke 
Into the Baltic through the Sound and Belts, or in which the island of Zealand was raised from 
the deep. ^ 
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to.'|a:ercise and teach others the arts which the people long afterwards have 
pifectod. Odin was the cleverest of all, and from him all the others learned 
their magic arts; and he knew them first, and knew many more than other 
people. _ But now, to tell why he is held in such high respect, we must men- 
tion various causes that contributed to it. When sitting among his friends 
his countenance was so beautiful and friendly that the spirits of all were 
exMarated by it; but when he was in war he appeared fierce and dreadful. 
This arose from his being able to change his colour and form in any way he 
liked. Another cause was that he conversed so cleverly and smoothly that 
all who heard were persuaded. He spoke everything in rhyme, such as now 
composed, and which we call scald-craft. He and his temple gods were 
called song-smiths, for from them came that art of song into the northern 
coxmtries. 0dm could make his enemies in battle blind, or deaf, or terrof- 
stauck, and their weapons so blunt that they could no more cut than a willow 
twig; on the other hand, his men rushed forwards without armour, were as 
mad as dogs or wolves, bit their shields, and were strong as bears or wild 
bulls, and killed people at a blow, and neither fire nor iron told upon them. 
These were called bersserkers. ^ 

Odin could transform his shape: his body would lie as if dead, or asleep; 
but then he would be in shape of a fish, or worm, or bird, or beast, and be 
off in a twinkling to distant lands upon his own or other people’s business. 
With words alone he could quench fire, stiU the ocean in tempest, and turn 
the wind to any quarter he pleased. 0dm had a ship which was called 
Skidbladner, in which he sailed over wide seas, and which he could roll up 
like a cloth.* 0dm carried with him Mimir’s head, which told hhn aH the 
news of other countries. Sometimes even he called the dead out of the earth, 
or set himself beside the burial-mounds; whence he was called the ghost- 
sovereign, and lord of the mounds. He had two ravens, to whom he had 
taught the speech of man; and they flew far and wide through the land, 
and brought him the news. In all such things he was pre-eminently wise. 
He taught all these arts in runes, and songs which are called incantations, 
and therefore the Asaland people are called incantation-smiths. 

Odin understood also the art in which the greatest power is lodged, and 
wHch he himself practised; namely, what is called magic. By means of 
this he could know beforehand the predestined fate® of men, or their not yet 
completed lot; and also bring on the death, ill luck, or bad health of people, 
and take the_ strength or wit from one person and give it to another. But 
after such witchcraft followed such weakness and anxiety that it was not 
thought respectable for men to practise it; and therefore the priestesses were 
brought up in this art. Odin knew finely where all missing cattle were con- 
cealed under the earth, and understood the songs by which the earth, the 
hills, the stones, and mounds were opened to him; and he bound those who 
dwell in them by the power of his word, and went in and took what he pleased. 
From these arts he became very celebratqfi- His enemies dreaded him; his 
friends put their trust in him,_ and relied on his power and on himself. He 
tau^t the most of his arts to his priests of the sacrifices, and they came nearest 

^ Bersserker— SO called from bare , and serJcr^ sbirt , tbat is, bare of any sbirt of mail, 

they fought without armour. The bersssrkers appear to have gone into battle intoxicated 
with opium, or some exciting drug ; as the reaction after their bersserker gang was over, and 
their lassitude and exhaustion, prove the use of some stimulant previously to a great excess a 

*This possibly refers to boats covered with skin or leather— the coracle of the Welsh 
and Irish. « 

*Orl^— the original law, the primaeval law fixed from the beginning. It is curious that 
this idea of a predestination existed in the religion of 0dm. a 
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to himseK in all wisdom and witch-knowledge. Many others, however, occu- 
pied themselves much with it; and from that time witchcraft spread far and 
wide, and continued long. People sacrificed to Odin, and the twelve chiefs 
from Asaland — called them their gods, and believed in them long after. 
From Odin’s name came the name Audim, which people gave to his sons; 
and from Thor’s name comes Thorer, also Thorarinn; and also it is some- 
times augmented by other additions, as Steenthor, or Hafthor, and many 
kinds of alterations. 

0dm established the same law in his land that had been in force in Asa- 
land. Thus he established by law that all dead men should be burned, and 
their property laid with them upon the pile, and the ashes be cast into the 
sea or buried in the earth. Thus, said he, everyone will come to Valhalla 
with the riches he had with him upon the pile; and he would also enjoy 
whatever he himself had buried in the earth. For men of consequence a 
mound should be raised to their memory, and for all other warriors who had 
been distingi^hed for manhood a standing stone; which custom remained 
long after Odin’s time. Towards winter there should be blood-sacrifice for a 
good year, and in the middle of winter for a good crop; and the third sacrifice 
should be in summer, for victory in battle. Over all Sweden the people paid 
Odin a scatt or tax — so much on each head; but he had to defend the country 
from enemy or disturbance, and pay the expense of the sacridce feasts towards 
winter for a good year. 

Njord took a wife called Skadi; but she would not live with him, but 
marned afterwards Odin, and had many sons by hhn, of whom one was called 
Saeming; and of this Eyvind Skaldaspiller sin^ thus: 

To Asa’s son Queen Skadi bore 
Sseming, who dyed his shield zn gore,— 

The giant-queen of rook and snow^ 

Who loves to dwell on earth below, 

The iron pine-tree’s daughter, she 

Sprung from the rocks that nb the sea, * 

To Odin bore full many a son. 

Heroes of many a battle won. 

To Saeming Earl Hakon the Great reckoned up his pedigree. This Sweden 
they called Mannheim, but the Great Sweden they called Godheim; and of 
Godheim great wonders and novelties were related. 

Odin died in his bed in Sweden; and when he was near his death he made 
himself be marked with the point of a spear, and said he was going to God- 
heim, and would give a welcome there to all his friends, and all brave warriors 
should be dedicated to him; and the Swedes believed that he was gone to the 
ancient Asgard, and would live there eternally. Then began the belief in 
Odin, and the calling upon him. The Swedes believed that he often showed 
himself to them before any great battle. To some he gave victory; others 
he invited to himself; and they reckoned both of these to be well off in their 
fate. Odin was burned, and at his pile there was great splendour. It was 
their faith that the higher the smoke arose in the air, the higher he would be 
raised whose pile it was; and the richer he would be, the more the property 
that was consumed with him./ 


HISTORY PARTIALLY RECONCILED TO TRADITION 

The qualities of this extraorifinary man are the favourite theme of the 
Swedish and Norwegian chroniclers. Whether Odin ever existed whether 
himself and his alleged Asiatics are not mere creatures of the imagination — 
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'sytoether they are not- purely mythologic, and referrible to an Asiatic source, 
a period lost in the depths of antiqtiit;^, have long exercised the ingenuity 
of writers. In matters of pure history it is certainly better to err on the side 
of scepticism than of credulity; but in the present iMtance we cannot discover 
sufficient grounds for the former opinion. That he existed, and at no distmt 
period antecedent to the invasion of England by the Saxons, is affirmed, alike 
by written testimony and tradition. According to that venerable and most 
inestimable relic of antiquity, the Saxon Chromdel all the princes of the 
nation derived their origin from the deified” hero; and the number of genera- 
tions between him and the reigning king are minutely recorded. Thus, from 
Odin to Cerdic, 495 a.d., are ten generations; from Odin to Ida, 547 a.d., the 
same number; from Odin to ^EUa, 560 a.d., twelve; from Odin to Ceolwulf, 
5Wa.d., thirteen; from Offin to Penda, 626 a.d., twelve; from 0dm to Offa, 
7S5 A.D., sixteen; from Odin to .Ethelwulf, 854 a.d., twenty-three generations. 
In all these lists the intervening chain, from the wizard king to his Saxon 
descendant, are carefully specified. 

< In the same manner the series of northern kings, from the sons of Odin, 
who were placed by him over the thrones of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
is progressively detailed Thus, in Denmark, the generations from Skiold, 
the son of 0^, to Ragnar Lodbrok, 794 a.d., are twenty-five. In Sweden, 
from Njord (the adopted son, perhaps, of Odin) to Olaf, 630 a.d,, are twenty- 
three ^nerations. In Norway, the succession of kings from the same Njord, 
to Harold Harfagr, the first “monarch” of that country, 934 aId., are twenty- 
eight. We think that these genealogical series, so carefully, so minutely 
particularised, afford a presumption, at least, that the pontiff king of the north 
' both lived and reigned at a period not very far distant from the birth of Christ. 
Not that the subject is without its difficulties. The events ascribed to Odin’s 
times have, by many writers, been deemed inapplicable to any century within 
the known history of the world. 'Hence, some have removed him to the age 
immediately following the flood; some, to the seventh century after that 
event; some, to the age of Darius Hystaspes; others, to that of Philip, king 
of Macedon; others, to less than two centuries before Christ; while another 
party contends that hO was more recent stUl, and that Ariovistus, whom 
Gsesar conquered, was one of his sons. Where so much contradiction, so much 
absurdity abound, our only guide, in the absence of positive evidence, is rea- 
son; and this confirms the generally received opinion that this personage is of 
far less antiquity than was formerly supposed. Not that many of his rites, 
many of his notions, many, perhaps, of his alleged actions, are not more 
ancient. There is, indeed, some reason to infer that they were known m 
Asiatic Scythia, a thousand years before his time. But this fate is not peculiar 
to Odin;_ it has b^n that of all celebrated men. "Whoever has entered pro- 
foundly into the history of tradition must be aware that legends which were 
formerly applicable to the most ancient characters were applied to compara- 
tively modem ones, when the latter had been dead long enough to permit the 
imagination to invest them with new attributes. Inus many which have 
been related of _ Charlemagne’s, heroes — of Charlemagne himself — of the 
crusadem, especially of Coeur de Lion’s age, were once the glory of pagans, 
and were derived from a northern or an oriental source, before Normans, 
Franks, or Angles were known. 

So much for direct and positive evidence, which is strongly confirmed by 
, Mference. The Goths, like all the Scythians, were accustomed to deify their 
deceased heroes. This is expressly affirmed by several writers, especially by 
Adam Bremen;*” and heroes are mentioned, who, we find, were deified. 
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Tliusy Arminius, or Hermann, the courageotis supporter of Germanie inde- 
pendence against the Romans, was worshipped as a god; and his famous idply 
which was called, after his name, Irminsul, drew mmtitudes of pagans to the 
Isle of Riigen: it was, indeed, regarded as the palladium of Germanic liberty. 
The facility with which kings and heroes were deified is still more strikingly, 
illustrated in the life of St. Anskar, the apostle of the Scandinavians.- 
Alarmed at the success which attended the preaching of that admirable 
missionary (this was about the middle of Ihe ninth centuiy), the priests of 
the Odinian worship had recourse to a bold imposture. By their contrive- 
anee a man suddenly appeared in the Swedish capital, who aflBrmed that 
he had just attended a general meeting of the gods, and that he was bearer 
of a communication from them to King Olaf and his people. The substance 
of it was that the ancient deities had always been most indulgent to the* 
Swedes; that, hitherto, they had found no reason to complain of an ungratrful 
return from their worshippers; that now, however, there was a sad decline in 
the sacrifices and other proofs of devotion; and that their wrath was especially 
excited by the introduction of a new deity, of one peculiarly hostile to the go^ 
of the kingdom. “If,” added they, “you Swedes really wish to increase the( 
number of gods, we will readily admit your departed king, Eric, to the honoui® 
of deification.” 

That the proposal was accepted, that a temple was immediately erected to 
Erie, that his altars perpetually smoked with sacrifices — are among the most 
indubitable facts of history. Hence, there is nothirg unreasonable in the 
deification of Odin; indeed, he could not have avoided the honour. One so 
celebrated as he was — a great warrior, a great legislator, the founder of a 
new empire and of a new religion — assuredly could not fail to be invested 
with the same honours as an Arminius or an Eric. Indeed, as it was the 
obvious policy of the Asiatic followers of Odin to represent the authority of 
their pontiff king and his successors as founded on divine, not on human sanc- 
tion, as that authority was avowedly theocratic — he must, of necessity, have 
been regarded as a god, if not in his lifetime, immediately after his decease., 
The temporal no less than the spiritual government of Odin, and the social 
superiority of his immediate followers over the mhabitants he found in Sweden, 
drew our attention in former pages. Our opinions on this subject are strongly 
confirmed by Miinter^ as follows: 

Odin foimded the empire of the Svear, which was originally confined to a 
small territory around the Malar Lake, in the present Swedish province of 
Upland, called the lesser Svfthjdd, in contrast to the greater Svfthjdd, or, 
Scythia, whence they migrated, and Mannaheim, or the Home of Man, in con- 
trast to the celestial abode of .^ard. By degrees the Svear, as the leading 
tribe governed by the pontiff kings, the immediate descendants of 0dm, and 
having the custody of the great temple at Sigtun, the principal seat of the new 
superstition, acquired an ascendancy over the Goths, who possessed the more 
southern tract of country called Gautland, Gotland, or Goto-rike. This pre- 
cedence of the Svear over the Goths is established by the express terms of 
the ancient fundamental law of their joint empire, according to which the 
“king was elected by the national assembly of aU the Swedes (o Ting allra 
Svw), at' the Mora-Stone, in the plain near Upsala, and the assembly of all the 
Goths {Tin^ aUra Gota) shall re-elect or confirm him.” This distinction 
between the two tribes is constantly preserved in the traditions and annals of 
^e Middle Ages, and the division between the Svea and Gota-rike is strongly 
marked by a cham of mountains running between Sodermanland and Oster- 
gotland, 
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' One of the ancient documents which throws the most light upon the his* 
tory of tlie heroic age in the north is the Eddaic poem, called Rigs-mdl. The 
prince of that name is said to have been the son of Skiold, and, according to 
tlte chronology of Suhm, reigned in Skane about the end of the ^cond centi^ 
of the Christian era. This poem contains a minute clai^ifieation of the dif- 
ferent orders of society, personified as the children of King Rigj who is sup- 
posed to have divided them into distinct castes, assigning to each its respective 
rank in the social scale. As a literary composition, it resembles the Anglo- 
Saxon poem of Beowulf, and all other genuine traditions^ p(^ms or romances 
of uncivilised nations, in its unpretending and Homeric simplicity of style and 
incidents. In this respect it has been justly called one of the most curious 
and interesttog “manners-painting strains” that have been preserved and 
Inmded down to posterity. The effects of the ori^al Gothic migration and 
conquest in Scandinavia are here distinctly marked in the features of the slave 
caste, descended from the aboriginal Finns, and distinguished from their 
conquerors by black hair and complexion, as well as the squalid poverty and 
misery in which they were compelled to live. The caste of freemen and free- 
holders — lords of the soil which they cultivated, and descended from the 
Gothic conquerors, with their reddish hair, fair complexion, and all the traits 
which peculiarly mark that famous race — is in like manner personified in a 
vivid description of a single family. Then comes the caste of the illustrious 
Jarls and the Herser, earls and barons, who are distinguished from the others 
by their stiE fairer hair and skin, by their noble employments and manners, 
from whom descend the kingly race, skilled in runic science, in manly exercises, 
and the military art. 

We have, here, the early history of the Scandinavians traced in a few lines; 
but these are strongly marked, and confirmed by all the traditions of the 
ancient north, respecting the different races of men by which the country was 
successively occupied. The first Gothic emigrants subdued the Celto-Finnish 
tribes, who were the primitive inhabitants of the country, and reduced them to 
servitude, or drove them, first to the mountains, and then to the desert wilds 
and fastnesses of Norrland, Lapland, and Finland. Here the Jotuners or 
Jotnar, as they were called by their Gothic invaders, continued to adhere to 
the grovelliag superstition of their fathers, which was that form of polytheism 
which has been called fetichism, or the adoration of beasts and birds, of stocks 
and stones, all the animate and inanimate works of creation. The antipathy 
between these two races,.so continually alluded to in the songs and sagas of 
the mythic and heroic age, is significantly expressed in the ‘legend of Njord, 
who dwelt by the sea-side, and Skadi, a mountain-n 3 nnph of the rival race of 
the Jotuner, whom he had espoused. She very naturally prefers her native 
abode on the Alpine heights, whilst he insists on dwelling where he can hear 
the roOT of the ocean billows. At last, they compromise this matrimonial 
dissension by agreeing to pass nine nights alternately among the mountains, 
and three on the searshore. But Njord soon tires of this compact, and vents 
his dissatisfaction in a lay to this effect : “ How do I hate the mountain wilds 1 
I have only passed nine nights there; but how long and tedious did they 
seem! There one hears nothing but the howling of wolves, instead of the 
sweet notes of the swan.” To which Skadi extemporises this response: 
“How can I rest on the sandy sea-shore, where my slumbers are every morn- 
ing broken by the hideous screaming of the seagulls?” The result is that she 
deserts her husband and returns to the mountains, where her father dwells: 
there, snatclnng up her bow,' and fastening on her snow-skates, she bounds 
over the lulls in pmsuit of the wild beasts. 
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The Svear, who nutted with the histone Odin, achieved no forcible 
conquest over their national brethren of the Gothic tribe, by whom they had 
been preceded. The ascendancy of Odin and his followers over their prede- 
cessors was acquired and mamtained by superstition, and their supposed 
superiority in ma^c and the other arts which win the confidence s inBuen(« 
the fears of a barbarous nation. The older worsWp of the primitive inhaibi- 
tants, and of their conquerors, was modified by this new prophet, who, teking 
advantage of the pre-existing belief in the doctrine of the transmigration ra 
souls, and the incarnation of divine spirits, so widely diffused among the 
ancient people of the earth, pretended to be the former Odin, who had again 
descended among his faithful Goths.^ His worship thus soon supplanted that 
of the more ancient Odin, and the attributes and actions of both were ffladu- 
aHy confounded together in the apprehension of the Scandinavians. But it 
did not supplant that of Thor, whom the primitive people of the north regarded 
as the elder and most beneficent of the deities. In him they worsMpped the 
goodly elements of nature — the light, the heat, and especi^y the thunder, 
shaking and purifyu^ the atmosphere. This deity_ was principally revered 
in Norway; and, after its discovery and settlement, in Iceland: but he main- 
tained his recognised equality with the other superior gods even m the great 
temple of Upsala, the principal seat of the northern superstition. _His votaries 
formed a distinct sect, who were often engaged in deadly strife with the 
peculiar worshippers of 0<hn. 

The next deity in the Scandinavian hierarchy was Frey, who represented 
the prolific powers of Nature, and, with his sister Freya, the Venus of this 
mythology, was principally revered in Sweden, Norway, and Iceland; whilst 
Odin and Ms son, Baldur, were adoredboth at Upsala and Leidre as the peculiar 
national deities of the GotMc Danes and Svear. The religion of the north, 
as it was at last modified by tMs new dispensation, in the conjoint 
adoration of Thor, Odin, and Frey, bore a strong family likeness to the three 
principles of Shamanism, or the faith professed by the vetoes of the Dalai 
T.a,mfl. in central Asia. This correspondence points most significantly to its 
origin; and the filiation of religious creeds and forms of worsMp thus com- 
bines with that of language to trace the present people of the north to the 
remotest regions of the East. « 

The temporal government established by Odin was perpetuated through 
Ms sons. Thus Heimdall was placed over Skane, the original seat of the Danes. 
P pming had Norway. From another son sprung the Ynglingar, who reigned 
for many centuries in Sweden and Norway. Skiold, a fourth son, led a colony 
into Zealand, wMch became the.seat of a different kingdom; hence the Skiol- 
dungs, or the regal family of Denmark. And as to Baldur, he was the king of 
the Angles, if any faith is to be placed in the Saxon Chronicle.^ Th.us, accord- 
ing to tramtion, as embodied in the Icelandic and Norwegian sagas, and in 
other monuments of antiquity, Odin was the progenitor of all the great dynas- 
ties of the north. But in regard to some parts of Norway we must not forget 
the family of Nor — the mythologic, or rather mytMc Nor, whose fame was 
so widely spread, and from whom the whole country derived its name. Doubt- 
less the native chiefs, those who descended from ancestors long antecedent to 
Odin’s arrival, were proud enough of their descent, and too much attached 
to their ancient religion — more ancient than Odin’s — to care for either the 
Asiatic conqueror or his attendant Drotner. But the kings of the .®sir, or 


* To this opinion, says Dunham, ^ we do not subscribe. We have no proof of the existence 
of two Odms 
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diviae race, whose chief deity was this very Odin, boasted of a spiritual pre- 
earihence, superior, by far, to their temporal. 

THE LEGEND OF BALDUE 

, But, reverting to the narrative of Saxo,? and the alleged succession of the 
Danish kings, Hodur, whom (as we have before observed) Gewar, a king in 
Norway, had educated, won the heart of Nanna, the daughter of his bene- 
factor. She had, however, the misfortune to influence a divine lover, Baldur, 
the son of Odin, who, like David, had seen her in the bath. As he knew of 
her attachment to Hodur, he resolved to remove that person by violence; 
but the latter had friends powerful as those of his enemy. One day, while 
htmting in the mountains, Hodur entered a cloud, and suddenly beheld a 
ftumber of virgins, who, though bearing some resemblance to the maids of 
Norway, were in reality the fatal sisters. They accosted him by name, told 
him that hiB beloved Nanna had smitten the heart of Baldur, but warned him 
Sot to attempt the life of the demi-god. They informed him that they were 
present, unseen, in all battles — that they were the arbiters of good and evil — 
and. that they often assisted their mortal friends when assistance was most 
required. Saying this, they disappeared so quickly that his eye could not 
foiUow them. 

■ On his return, he related to Gewar what he had seen, and besought the 
hand of Nanna. The old king had no objection to the match ; but he dreaded 
the wrath of Baldur, on whose charmed body mortal weapon could have no 
effect. He added, -however — for he was a great magician — that there was 
a .sword kept by Mimring, a satyr of the woods, with virtue enough to slay 
the demi-god. The same being had bracelets, of efficacy so wonderful as 
greariy to increase the bodily strength of the possessor. But how obtain 
these miraculous gifts? The abode of the satyr was amidst rocks and snows, 
and-aflmost inaccessible to man. Hodur was, however, to take his sledge and 
reindeer; to reach the alpine solitudes; to pitch his tent, so that the shadow 
of the satyr’s grove might fall upon it; and to watch day and night, with 
untiring patience, for the appearance of the mysterious occupant. The 
prince did as he was commanded; he fasted and watched, until one night, 
feigning to be asleep, he perceived the satyr attentively observing his tent. 
In a moment, he struck the monster, bound it with fetters, and threatened to 
kill it if it did not surrender the sword and bracelets. His Lfe was dearer 
than tho^ treasures. Hodur gained his object, and returned in triumph to 
fee court of Gewar. The value of the treasure, indeed, was too great not to 
raise up rivals for its possession; and one king (Gelder, who has, left Ms 
name to a well-known Dutch province), sailed with a powerful armament 
8^;ainst him; but if it excited envy, it also aided its owner, and Hodur was 
victorious. 

In the mean time, Baldur, terrible in arms, entered the dominions to obtain 
fee fair Nanna by force, should entreaties be ineffectual. But she was deaf to 
fee. most honied flattery. Without betraying her attachment for Hodur, 
wMeh would only place him in greater jeopardy, she represented in strong 
colours the inequality of the proposed marriage. “The chain wMch bound 
•&'god.to a mortal,” she observed, “could not be a lasting chain. When the 
feiwour of passion had subsided, the superior being, despising Ms ill-assorted 
choice, would at once di^olve it.” Baldur had recourse to arms j and he was 
Mped by the army of the gods, at the head of which were Odin and Thor. 
Here were fearful odds; but Hodur was not discouraged. His magic brace- 
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lets rendered Mm impeiretraHe' to steel; and though the hammer of 'Hioar 
crushed everything oti which it fell, he had the courage to meet the Scandi^ 
navian thxmderer. With his Wonderful sword he cut off the handle of th© all-^ 
destructive weapon, so as to render it useless; and the gods, deprived of thein 
great support, took refuge in flight. 

The victory was complete; the allies of the gods were destroyed;' tiiein 
bodies cast by the waves on the diores; and the victor performed the last 
rites to their manes. “ Strange,” concludes Saxo, “ that gods could be thiss 
routed by mortals!” But he accounts for the circumstance by gravely 
observing that they were deities in human estimation only, and not in reality. 
He evidently regards them merely as magicians and priests; wise, indem, 
far beyond human wisdom, but stiU mortal. His religion, Ms profession, com- 
pelled him thus to regard them; and often, when he employs the term gO(^ 
he adds the saving clause which we have Just noticed. As the reward of Ms 
victory, Hddur obtained the hand of Nanna, with the throne erf one part of 
Sweden; but he was shortly afterwards vanquished by Baldur, and he iosBt 
the crown of Denmark. He and Baldur were dreadful rivala Through. Ms 
Idve for Nanna, the latter wasted gradually away. To procure a greater 
^re of the divine favour, he offered human sacrifices to Pro, and the fat^ 
precedent was but too well imitated by succeeding ages. In the next battle, 
he was again the victor, and his rival was compelled to seek an asylum in an 
obscure village of Jutland. Here, unattended and discouraged, Hddur felt 
the more deeply the contrast of situations. From Jutland, he passed into 
Sweden, privately assembled his staunch adherents, and represented to them 
the hopelessness of his prospects — that he was alike weary of empire and 
life. Compelled, indeed, to consult his safety by wandering from forest to 
forest, from one cavern to- another, he exMbited a remarkable example of the 
instability of fortune, in a region where such vicissitudes were more frequent 
than in any other part of the world. 

In this emergency, while sojourning amidst woods never trod by man, he 
one day entered a cave, in wMch he fopnd the weird sisters. Being asked 
what had brought him to their solitudes, he relied, ‘'Misfortune in war.” 
He bewailed his hard fate, and asserted that their predictions had not been 
yerified, but had been contradicted by the event. They contended, however, 
that if he had been twice put to flight, he had inflicted as great an injury on 
the enemy as the enemy had inflicted on him. But Baldur was on the throne 
of Denmark; what consolation, therefore, could he receive? He was, indeed; 
told that if he could only discover and appropriate to himself a certain species 
of food, which was every day served to Ms rival, and which increased that 
rival’s strength in a proM^ous manner, he should become the victor. How 
discover it? But, whatever Ms fate, it could not be more disastrous than the 
present; and he again sought Baldur in arms. 

The first day’s fight was indecisive. At night, he lay in his tent; but 
sleep refusing to visit him, he arose and went towards the enemy’s camp. 
There he saw three virgins (the purveyors of Baldur’s table) leave that prince’s 
tent. He accosted them; and being asked who he was, rephed, “A harper,” 
— a character always sacred in the north. As he was really expert in the use 
of the instrument, he was really bdieved, and he was allowed to see what the 
mysterious substance was wMch had such miraculous effect on the body of 
his rival: it was the venom of three snakes which the virgins daily or nightly 
extracted from the mouths of the reptiles, and wMeh they mixed with the 
more solid food of Baldur. One of the maidens wished to ^ve some of the 
food to Hbdur, but the eldest forbade her. All, however, were so pleased 
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■Hollis minstrelsy that they presented him with a belt, which would ensure 
the victoiy over all his enemies. The prophecy was soon fulfilled. 
!fe)e^ssed of this belt, in addition to his other magical treasures, he met his 
enemy and gave him a mortal wound. Like a tme northern hero, Baldur, 
being resolved to die on the field of battle, was carried in a litter into the heart 
of Hodur’s army; but he soon breathed his last sigh. Over his body a huge 
msund was ereciM by his troops. That treasures of inestimable value were 
buried with him was the imanimous opinion of posterity. In the time of 
Saxo some youths one night hastened to the spot, and endeavoured to open 
it; but their ears being assailed by terrific noises, they desisted, and fled. AU 
this, says fbe historian, was unreal; it was merely the illusion of magic. 

• Respecting the death and interment of Baldur, we have in the latter 
Eddao many details wholly omitted by Saxo, and more which are entirely 
dtonilar from his. One night, this Balaur had a dream, which was thought 
to be portentous of his fate, mth the consent of the gods his mother, Freya 
Fn^, called on fire, water, earth, stones, ircm, and other metals, trees, 
animals , birds, reptiles, poison, and all diseases, to renounce all power over him; 
and they took an oath to that effect. To try the efficacy of the engagement, 
ajme of the gods threw darts and stones at him, while some assailed him with 
other weapons: in vain; no one could injure him. Seeing this, Lok'i, the 
^nius of evil, assumed the disguise of an old woman, went to the palace of 
SVigg, and informed her what the gods were doii^. . “Let them try as long 
as they please,” was the reply; “all living things have promised to respect 
my son.” “What!” rejoined LoM, whose purpose is evident enough, “have 
all substances, without exception, thus promised?” “All,” was the reply, 
except one insignificant plant, called mistletoe, which grows on the western 
side of Valhalla, and from which, such is its feebleness, I exacted no oath.” 

This was enough for Loki: he went to the place where the mistletoe grew, 
plucked it up by the roots, and returned to the assembly of the gods, who 
were still occupied in the same diversion. According to this account, Hodur 
I was present; but he was not a deity, he was merely a blind old man. “ Why 
' dost thou not join in the exercise?” demanded Loki. “ Because I am blind.” 
“Take this trifling reed, and throw it; I will guide thine hand; meet it is for 
us all to honour Baldur! ” The missile flew, and the hero fell to rise no more. 
The gods were in sad consternation at this event; the more so as the evil was 
irreparable. All that the afflicted father could now do was to pay due honours 
to his remains. BQs body was borne to the sea coast; it was placed in the 
famous diip of the deceased, which was one of the largest in the world; but 
neither Odin nor all the gods assembled could move the vessel into the waters. 
In this emergency, Ibey had recourse to a famous sorceress of the giant race, 
and she obeyed the call. She arrived on the back of a wild beast, having 
serpents for reins. So dreadful was this animal, that it required four giants 
to hold it after she had dismounted. At one push, Gyges sent the ship into 
the sea; and so great was its velocity that the earth tiembled. The funeral 
pile was then erected by command of Odin, and the body of Baldur’s wife, 
whom gnef brought to the grave, laid on it, close by his. 

Who was she? The Edda expresdy calls her Nanna, but assigns her 
anotlmr father than Gewar. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
beautiful confusion so prevalent in everything connected with Scandinavian 
characters and events, is doubly apparent in this case — that the wife of 
Hodur and Baldur is one and the same Nanna, however the tradition in 
regard to her may have been distorted. Yet, there is no greater confusion 
respecting this lady than there is respecting Hodur himself in the different 
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relations of Saxo and Snorre, the compiler of the prose Edda. In the one 
case, as we have seen, he was a vigorous young prince; in the other, a blint^ 
f^ble, and apparently old one. This diversity of narrative arises from the 
diversity of sources consulted by the two historians — the one confining 
himself to the national songs of Denmark, the other consulting the old Nor- 
we^n, or rather Icelancfic traditions, which the Skalds had transmittM to 
posterity. During the Middle Ages, especially anterior to the fourteenth cen- 
ti^, there was a vast body of legendary lore respecting Odin, his family, and 
his sacerdotal companions — lore from which different Skalds took what they 
judged most interesting to their hearers. But, reverting to the funeral of 
Baldur, Thor furnished the consecrated fire: the horse of the deceased hero 
was placed on the pyre; and Odin added his golden ring, which had the mirao- 
ulous virtue of producing eight other rings every ninth night, Ilius, in the 
presence of all the gods, satyrs, nymphs, and cyclops, was the confljgration 
effected. 

According to the same venerable authority, namely, the Eddao of Snorre, 
an attempt was made to recover the soul of Baldur from the empire of Hel, 
or death. Who would undertake the perilous mission? It was Hermod, 
another son of Odm, that, at the entreaty of his mother, saddled Sleipnir, tiie 
famous black steed, mounted him, and plunged into the subterraneous paths 
which led. to the abodes of the dead. This Sleipnir has a reputation never 
before enjoyed by a quadruped. During the frequent contests between the 
gods and the ^ants — that is, between the Goths and the Jotuns — the 
fonner were not always victorious; nor were they always sure of impunity 
within their fortress, well guarded as it was. One day an architect appeared 
before them and proposed to build them such a city that all the power of 
Jotunheim should fau against it. For this service, however, he must have 
his reward; and a splendid one it was — the goddess Freya to wife, with the 
sun and moon as her dowry. They agreed to his terms, provided he did 
what no doubt they believed impossible, viz. execute the work himself, within 
the space of a single winter; and they were liberal enough to allow him the 
use of his horse. In a short time the gods had reason to be alarmed; for the 
horse not only drew stones of vast magnitude, but did more of the architect- 
ural work than the master. 

Within three days of the completion of winter nothing remained but the 
han^g of the gates. In great consternation the gods assembled to consult 
by what means the ruin impending might be averted. As the covenant 
between them and the architect had been advised by Loki, they menaced him 
with death unless he discovered some e^e(fient to save them. Loki, who 
has sometimes been called the Scandinavian devil, was fond of mischief, but 
he was fonder still of his life: and that vei^ night he caused a mare to issue 
from a forest and neigh amorously. Sleipnir, hearing the sound, left the work 
to pursue the mare, while the architect followed to recover his horse. Thus 
the whole night was lost. The architect now perceived that he must trust 
to himseff. He assumed his natural size, and there he stood, a veritable giant 
— the everlasting enemy of the gods! They did not allow Mm to finish the 
work; but, regardless of their oaths, which in their opinion were not binding 
when made to a giant, they called on Thor to dash out his brains with the 
awful mallet. In the meantime the mysterious horse remained with the 
mare, and the issue of the connection was Sleipnir with eight feet — the most 
excellent of all the animals ever possessed by gods or men. 

Such was the animal on which Hermod descended to the re^ons of Hel. 
The description of his journey is highly poetical. During nine ^ys and as 
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«^¥P5iiaigiits, (^iQ .fcrav^ed. <Jown the precipitous way — often abrupt — along 
ihe:: sides of yawing gulfs ^ through ri^d valleys; and everything was 
^vplyed in so great, a darkness that he was obliged to grope, or trust to the 
^tinct of his wondrous beast. At length he reached a river, the bridge of 
^ifejh was kept by a virgin called Modguder._ She inquired his name, his race, 

family; and expressed her surprise at his weight. “But yesterday,” she 
observed, “and three legions of dead rode over this bridge; yet all together 
jdid not shake it as much as thou alone. But thou hast not the look of 
dead. What brings thee here ?” He replied, “I am in search of my 
brother Baldur; hast thou seen him pass?” “I have; he rode over the 
the path to Hecate’s dark abode is stiU, downwards, towards the 

Jpupthl” 

Mp Qn he rode until he came to the gates of hell,- which were closed to all but 
. jl^dead. But he was not discouraged; plunging his spurs into his wondrous 
^rse, he cleared the gate, and proceeded into a hall of vast extent. Here; he 
perceived his brother, who filled the ipost honourable place. But far less 
honourable was it than the meanest in ValhaUa, which B^dur could not enter 
becaiKe it had not been his good fortune to die in battle. It is, however, 
^me consolation for us, poor portals, to perceive that hospitality is not for- 
gotten in the ^oomy regions below. Hermod remained the whole night; 
and the next paoming he acquainted Hel with the anxiety ctf the gods, pf 
-nien, of all nature, for the return of Baldm, and besought her to permit it. 

seemed to doubt whether the mourning for the hero was so universal as 
^.had represented; but, to place the matter beyond dispute, she replied that 
^-aJl objects, inanimate no less than animate, would weep for him, the request 
of the gods should be granted Hermod accordingly rose to depart. By 
Nanna he was intrusted with several presents for Frigg, his mother: from 
Baldur he was the bearer of a ring (no doubt the one which had been placed in 
rthe funeral pile!) to their father Odin. He was then escorted, to the outer 
gate as if he bad been a favoured guest just leaving the palace of an earthly 
sovereign. On reaching Asgard, where Odin then was, he acquainted the gods 
with the message of Hd. By their advice agents were sent through all crea- 
tion, pra 3 nng everything to weep for Baldur. By everything was the mandate 
obeyed, except by one old sorceress, who refused to weep, and said that Hel 
must keep her prey. 

But in the elder or poetical E4da — that erroneously attributed to Ssemund 
the Wise, which in compilation ‘is antecedent a full century to Snorre’s — 
the jomney to the shades is attributed to Odin himself. When it was under- 
taken, Baldur was yet alive, but dreams and portents afflicted him; and, after 
consulting the fates, Odin mounted his steed, Sleipnir, and descended in dark- 
ness towards the abode of Hel, where a celebrated prophetess had been long 
interred. He met the terrible dog which the Greeks preserved in their mythol- 
ogy, and which, with bloody jaws, barked loudly as he passed along. Down- 
wards he went, the earth trembling beneath his steed; until he reached the 
lofty hall of Hel. From the eastern gate he proceeded to the spot where he 
knew the tomb of the prophetess was to be found. Turning himself towards 
the north, he then commenced the fatal incantation, and placed in order the 
mystic rhjnmes. Many were the words of might which he uttered, untE he 
forced the unwilling prophetess to raise her head, and to speak in the language 
of men. 

“ What unknown mortal is he who has thus disturbed my repose? Bleached 
by the snow, beaten by the winds, drenched by the rains, have I long remained 
— long here I have been in the arms of death ” “ V^tam is my, name, the 
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son of Valtam. ' Tell me the secrets of hell, and I will tell thee what pas^ 
on earth. For whom are these costly benches, for whom these golden concha 
prepared?” "This tempered mead, this liquid nectar awaits the arrival of 
Baldur. Sorrowful are the sons of heaven. Unwillin^y have I spoken; now 
my lips shall be closed.” ' "Listen, prophetess, for I must know the whole. 
Wnose hand shall deprive Odin’s son of life?” “That of Hodur: he the 
bruiser shall be of Odin’s son, the spoiler of Baldur’s life! Unwillingly have I 
spoken; now my lips shall be closed.” 

"Listen, prophetess, for I must know the whole. Who shall revenge on 
Hodur the death of the hero — who shall bear the 'smiter of Baldur to the 
funeral pyre?” “Rinda, a virgin of the west, shall bear a son by Odin; he, 
when only one night old, shall slay the murderer. His hands he shall not wash, 
nor his head shah, he comb, until he bears to the funeral pyre the enemy 
Baldur. Unwillingly have I spoken; now my lips shall be closed.” “ Listeh, 
prophetess, for I must know the whole. Who are these damsels that T^epaut 
pleasure and raise their covered heads on high?® Say this only, and thou 
mayest sleep.” "Ah! no wandering spoiler art thou, as I have hitherto 
believed; well do I know thee for Odin, the preserver of nations!” "Anad 
thou art not Vala; no prophetess art thou; but the mother of the three infernal 
furies ! ” " Odin, ride back to thine house, and there command! Never again 
will I be consulted by the living until Loki shall break loose from his fetters, 
and the dreaded twilight of the gods arrive!” Such is the dark poetical 
legend which the genius of the poet Gray has immortalised. It is amor^ the 
most imaginative efforts of the Scandinavian muse. 

THE HULB AHD WOHSHIP OF ODUT 

According to Saxo,? it was not the mystic Vala, but Rostiof, king of the 
Finns, who foretold that Odin’s son, by Rinda, should avenge the death of 
Baldur. That Odin, who was esteemed chief of the gods, should be le^ 
prescient than a Finnish king, may appear strange; but this term god fre^ 
quently means no more than Goth, and the chief of the gods means only the 
head of the pontifical college established, first in Asia, and next in Sweden. 
And we must remember that the Finns were expressly declared to be un- 
rivalled in magic, at least in that dark magic which sought the injury of man- 
kind. Yet 0dm was equally malignant. He could not rest imtil he had dis- 
covered the maiden whose offspring was thus predestined to accomplish his 
purpose. This Rinda was a princess, and, consequently, demanded more atten- 
tion than one of humbler birth. The disguises which he successively assumed 
at her father’s court; his frequent repulses by her; his numerous stratagems, 
and his ultimate triumph under the character of a physician are gravely related 
by the venerable historian of Denmark. His conduct on these occasions was 
so unworthy of a god that his colleagues at Byzantium (or we should rather 
suppose Asgard) removed him for a time from their society, deprived him of 
his supernatural paw«s, degraded him to the level of mortals, and sentenced 

^ Tlie names are mytkologic, or rather abstract • Tegtam, the Spoiler ; Valtam^ Slaughter. 

® EveHar to maeyiar 
jEt at rmini gruta 
Ok a himm vwpjt> 

EaUsa Sko^utvmf 

The passage is a dark one. It probably alludes to the custom of the northern women, who 
uncovered their heads to mourn These damsels did not uncover , they could weep at pleasure!* 
that is, they were not afflicted Were they the fatal sisters, who cannot be expect^ ta 
symfpathy for mortals ? And was Vala their mother ? 
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jt&a to exile — a doom which he, therefore, suffered a second time, though on 
the former occasion it had been self-imposed. 

All this, in plain English, means that he was expelled from the college of 
priests. This natural explanation is confirmed by the statement that, in ten 
years, the gods, pitying his sufferings, or perhaps bribed by flattery and costly 
gifts, restored him to all his former privileges. Lest the public worship should 
sustain any injury, his place had been supplied by one Oiler, a priest so e:^ert 
in magic that he could cross the seas on a bone; but this usurper was slain by 
the Swedes, just as Mitothin had been slain. In the mean time Bo, the issue 
of 0(hn’s connection with Rinda, grew up, and was entrusted by the father 
with the sacred task of revenge. Accordingly he advanced against the Danish 
Mng. Hodur foresaw his doom; and, in an assembly of chiefs, he prevailed 
on Qiem to elect his son, Runi, for his successor. In the battle which followed 
^tiny was fulfilled : he fell by the hand of Bo; but the victor also received a 
mortal wound and died the following day. 

All that we have further to say respecting Odin, in this place, may be 
despatched in a few words. Perceiving his end approach, he marked his body 
with a sword, probably to denote the advantage of dying by that weapon; 
and declared that he was going to Godheim or paradise, where he should joy- 
fully receive his people. The Swedes were persuaded that he was returned 
to Asgard to enjoy eternal hfe; and in this belief his worship was renewed 
and enlarged. In time of war, and before great battles, he often appeared to 
them, promising victory to some, inviting others to his hall — in both respects 
the harbinger of good. After death he was placed on the funeral P 3 Te, and 
burned with exceeding pomp. His followers believed the higher the smoke 
ascended the higher would be his place among the gods; and that the more 
abundant the riches consumed with him the richer he would be in the other 
world. 

From the concurrent testimony of Snorre, Saxo Grammaticus, and the 
two Eddas, little doubt can be entertained in regard to the true character of 
Odin. He was evidently a conqueror, a king, a priest, a law^ver, and an adept 
in the superstitious practices of his age. Endued with commanding talents 
and an unmeasured ambition, he was enabled to take advantage of circum- 
stances in a degree seldom attained by mortals. Perceiving the success which 
attended his views, and the veneration in which his wisdom was held, he did 
not hesitate to ascribe both to the peculiar favour of the gods, from whom^ like 
most of the Scythian princes, he boasted of his descent. As he was of divine 
race, why should he not participate in the privileges of divinity? Short, 
indeed, is the transition from veneration to actual worship; and there can be 
little doubt that, even in his lifetime, this artful pontiff king had altars smok- 
ing in his honour. But it is worthy of remark that he was often regarded as a 
mortal, not merely in his own age but m subsequent ages; that the words 
giants and gods are to be understood of the original possessors of the soil, the 
invading Goths, the dominant caste which arrogated to itself the sacerdotal 
and regm functions, and thus preserved its empire over the barbarous, enslaved 
population. 

It was some tune after his death before his worsMp was general in the 
north; and never would it have been general had he not been esteemed the 
god of war, the deity above all others dear to the ferocious Northmen. Even 
as it is, he did not hold the highest rank in the worship of aU the Scandina- 
vian nations. The Norwegians held him inferior to Thor. Still he is by far 
the most remarkable person that ever took advantage of huma.n credulity. 
Over a considerable portion of Europe his worsMp was extended; and it was 
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not a transitory worsMp: for it prevailed, in Gtennany, far into the ninth 
century; in Denmark and Sweden, a century later; and in some parts of 
Norway it was not extinct in the twelfth. Of the reli^on wMch, however, he 
founded, or which he incorporated with the superstition already subsisting 
on his arrival m the north, we shall speak in a future chapter. 

THE HAMLET OF HISTOEY: DrPFICTJLTIES OF CHEONOLOGY 

On the death of Hodur, the sceptre of Denmark, or rather of a portion of 
Denmark, passed into the hands of his son Rorik. The name of this prince 
is interesting from the fact that the alleged events on which the tragedy of 
Hamlet is founded happened in his reign. According to Saxo,ff Hamet [or 
Amleth] was not the son of a Danish king. His father was Horvendill, 
governor of Jutland, a famous pirate and vassal of Rorik; but the authority 
was not imdivided: it was shared by Fengo, brother of Horvendill. Fengo 
did nothing to merit the favour of Rorik; but Horvendill was so valiant and 
able that he was honoured with the hand of Gerutha, or Gertrude, daughter 
of the Danish king. From this noarriage sprung Amleth, whose history is so 
famous in the traditions of Denmark. Fengo could not, without envy, behold 
the good fortime of his brother: envy led to hatred, and hatred to fratricide. 
After this deed he married the widowed Gerutha, and succeeded to the whole 
government of Jutland. 

Amleth was no inattentive observer of these events. As a pagan, his 
first duty was to revenge his father’s death' a duty to the force of which his 
uncle was fully alive, and watchful to frustrate it. Spies being set on all Ms 
actions, he feigned madness; he painted his face, put on a strange garb, and 
uttered the most ridiculous things. Frequently was he to be seen on the 
hearth, seated among the ashes and makmg wooden hooks, wMch he hardened 
by the heat. His madness, however, had method m it; and some of his 
replies, ridiculous as they seemed, made the experienced doubt whether be 
should be classed among the wisest or the most foolish of mankind. “For 
what purpose are these hooks?” was one day demanded of him. “For the 
revenge of my father ! ” was the answer. As nobody could see how they could 
effect that purpose, he was ridiculed by all but the discerning, who supposed 
that beneath this ostentatious display of insanity a profoimd object was con- 
cealed. Among these was Jarl Fengo, who, wishing to prove whether the 
suspicions were well or ill-founded, had recourse to an expedient. The dis- 
position of the prmce was exceedingly amatory; and it was thought that, 
if a young handsome female were sent to him, he would betray himself. The 
meeting was to be effected in a wood, and spies were to be placed near him. 

On the day appointed, he was commanded to ride into a forest. As usual, 
he mounted with his face to the tail, which he held in lieu of a bridle. There 
he found the woman; and would have immediately betrayed MmseM, had 
not his foster-brother obscurely hinted that he should beware. The»way in 
wMch this intimation was communicated, like many other parts of Saxo’s 
narrative, is too gross for translation. Enough to know that Amleth was 
made to understand the danger of his situation. Among his virtues, chastity 
was not to be reckoned; and though the instances of its violation cannot be 
recorded in these times, we may observe that, even on the occasion before us, 
he indulged his propensity, and was cunning enough to conceal it. Fengo, 
therefore, was disappointed; but by the advice of a friend he had recourse to 
another expedient. Under the pretext of a long absence on affairs of moment, 
he left the palace, and provided that Amleth should be brought into the 
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BMtiber’s 'presence, while a spy,' unknown to' both, should be near them, to 
bear every word that he should utter. If he had any reason left, it was not 
doubted he would be communicative with one whom he loved, and who he 
knew would never betray him. At the time appointed, the comtier hastened 
to the apartment, where mother and son were to meet, and hid himself under 
a heap of straw that accidentally lay there — a curious illustration of domestic 
economy in that age. Immediately afterwards, Amleth and Gerutha arrived; 
but the former was too much aware of the dangers which involved him to 
indulge in rational conversation with his mother, until he had examined the 
locality. Imitating the crowing of a cock — an imitation in which he was 
Singularly successfm — and wavmg his arms as if they were win^, he leaped 
on the straw, and was immediately sensible that something lay beneath. With 
his sword he despatched the intruder. After this act, while his mother was 
bewailing his supposed insanity, he fiercely upbraided her for her incestuous 
marriage with the murderer of her finst husband. This double crime he did 
not dssail exactly in the manner represented in the drama, but in one more 
conformable with the barbarism of the age, that is,' in one of exceeding coarse- 
ness. 

' ' I His remonstrances are said to have kindled the sparks of virtue in her 
heart; but the sequel ill corresponded with this moral intention, or with the 
refined character which the dramatist has given him. The man whom he had 
killed he cut in pKeces, boiled the members, and threw them into the sewer 
to be eaten by the swine. When Pengo returned, great was his surprise to 
find that his courtier had disappeared — that not the slightest trace of him 
could be discovered. One day Amleth, who was regarded as no more than a 
• knotley fool, and to whom (Questions were put for amusement only, being 
asked what had become of his uncle’s friend, replied, “He fell into the com- 
mon sewer, and being unable to extricate himself, was found, and eaten by 
the swine!” His reply furnished some amusement to the hearers, who 
i^arded it as a good motley invention. They did not know that on all occa- 
fflons, whether grave or trivial, Amleth spoke the truth. 

But if the multitude were thus deluded, Pengo was not. For his o^i 
safety he felt that the youth must be removed; but to effect this some man- 
i^ment was required. He would not exasperate his wife, still less the sov- 
ereign of Denmark, by openly executing the prince. The deed must be secret, 
and done by other than native hanife — namely, by those of the English 

a , who, we are gravely assured, was a tributary of Denmark. Before 
eth’s departure, he privately desired his mother, in one year from that 
time, to celebrate his funeral obsequies; assuring her, however, that he would 
in one year return. Two creatures of Pengo were his companions. One 
night, while they were buried in sleep, he examined their baggage, and found, 
carved on wood, the mandate to the English king. With his usual cunning, 
he erased a portion of the characters; and so altered the rest, that the foreign 
king was to put his two companions to death, but to show every possible 
kindness towards himself, and even to ^ve him the hand of an English prin- 
cess. On their arrival in England, they presented their wooden mandate, 
■#hieh they were unable to read; and were invited, with much parade of 
hespitalily, to the royal table. But while the two messengers were thus 
^eluded, Amleth was received with much respect. The more curious reader 
Blay consult the venerable authority before us for an account of what passed 
ittfe the English court — an account as minute as it is ronaantic. 

,'o‘5b be brief: the two messengers were executed; and Amleth, whose 
was so much admired, obteiined the hand of the monarch’s daughtOT. 
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He pretended, however, to be much affected by the death of his companion^;' 
and, to pacify him, the king gave him a considerable quantity of gold, which; 
he melted and inclosed in the hollow of two walking sticks. At the expiration" 
of the year, he obtained leave to revisit his native cduntry; but, of all his 
riches, he took only the staves which contained the gold. On reaching 
Jutland, he assumed his own motley garb, and reached the house of his uncle 
at the ve^ time his funeral rites were performed. At first, his sudden appear- 
ance terrified the domestics and guests; but terror yielded to mirth when they 
saw him resume his motley character. “Where are your two companions?” 
demanded they. “Here they are!” was his reply, as he produced his two 
sticks. Soon he joined the cup-bearers; and as his long flowing garments 
interfered with his activity, he girt his sword round him, but it had no scab- 
bard; and to impress all the guests with a stronger notion of his iasanity, he 
frequently grasped the blade xmtil the blood flowed from his fingers. Littie 
did they suspect his object in thus descending to the meanest occupation: it> 
was to make all of them drunk, and then to exact his revenge. So well dj4' 
he succeed in the first intention, that most of them, being unable to stagger- 
from the apartment, were compelled to remain all night m the hall of ent^- 
tainment. 

At length, all being buried in sleep, he cut off the cords which supported 
a huge curtain that occupied the whole room: as it fell on the drunken sleepers, 
by his wooden hooks he fastened it in many places to the ground; and draw-, 
ing the cords over the curtain, so bound them by knots and hooks as to bid 
defiance to the efforts of drunken men. Startled by the weight no less than 
by the sudden difficulty of breathing, they strove to raise the curt^, but ini 
vain; it was too well secured to be moved. In this state they were soon 
enveloped in flames, which consumed them and the palace Fengo retired 
to his bedroom, and fell asleep: he was awakened by Amleth, who, after 
upbraiding him for his various crimes, put him to death. He then flew to a 
safe retreat to watch the progress of events. Great was the surprise of the 
Jutes at this disaster; but, as Fengo was a tyrant, the majority were not 
displeased. Amleth, therefore, reappeared; surrounded himself with those 
whom he knew to be attached to the interests of his family; sought the public 
assembly; and, by his eloquence, so wrought on the people, that they unani- 
mously declared him the successor of Fengo. 

In the remaining adventures of Amleth — all equally wonderful with the 
preceding — we cannot enter. Whoever may wish to read his subsequent 
visit to Britain; his marriage with a second we, the queen of Scotland; his. 
quarrel with the British king, the father of his first wife; his domestic life 
with both in his hereditary government of Jutland; his war with Vikletus, 
king of Denmark, the successor of his CTandfather, Rorik; his death in battle; 
and the facility with which the idol of his heart, his second wife, passed into 
the ar ms of the victor, must consult the venerable Saxo. 

We have no wish to pursue farther the list of Danish kings, who, according 
to Saxo, reigned prior to the birth of Christ. Some of them, probably, 
never reigned at aU. Others, certainly, reigned after that event. Others, 
again, ruled at the same time, over different provinces of the kingdom. The 
reigns of many whom Saxo places before the Christian era are identical with 
those which the best Danish writers regard as posterior; and the actions 
attributed to both are substantially the same. All writers admit that Den- 
mark had no monarch before Skiold, the son of Odin; indeed, it had none for 
some generations afterwards: for there is room to believe that even his author- 
ity was more of a sacerdotal than of a temporal character. In virtue of this 
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character he might, and probably did, claim a twofold sovereignty over the 
peninsula and iaandsj but that sovereignty was never virtually exercised — 
it was one merely nominal. 

Several of the islands had their separate governors, whom Saxo calls kings; 
and Jutland, as we have seen in the sketch of Amleth’s life, had them also. 
The men whom personal qualities elevated above the rest became chiefs; 
and when one chief had others subject to him, he assumed the regal title. 
There were kings of various kinds. We read of petty kings (srm-kmungur, 
or fylk&-JconungurJ; of sea kings, island kings, and cape kings. The name of 
the last may require an explanation. They were neither more nor less than 
the pirate chiefs, who lived in caverns or in huts near the promontories, ready, 
at any moment, to sally forth and seize the unsuspecting mariner. Thus 
there were kings enough scattered over the seas, the forests, the mountains, 
the maritime coasts of the north. Probably all those in the Danish islands 
m^t yield a no min al homage, at least, to the one that reimed in Skane in 
Zealand. But no dependence whatever can be placed on the list of Danish 
kings prior to what we now call the historic times — that is, to about the 
eighth century of our era. 

But later writers have made sad work with this list. They contend that 
some of the names are altogether fabulous; that Skiold reigned only forty 
.years before Christ; Frode I, thirty-five years after Christ; Wermimd, one 
hundred and fifty; Roe and Helge, in the fifth century of our era. The 
truth, however, is that, while no dependence is to be placed on the genealogical 
series of the former, very little is due to the latter. The whole, prior to the 
eighth century, is one mass of confusion. If the names of many princes are 
to be found, not merely in the earliest writers of the north, but on runic 
inscriptions, no power of criticism can fix the period in which they reigned. 
All is pure conjecture; and one system is preferable to another only so far as 
it is more reconcilable to common sense. Yet, while we thus reject some of 
the ancient sovereigns whom Saxo and the elder chroniclers have handed 
down to us, we are not so sceptical as to reject the majority. If, prior to 
Odin’s arrival, the north had no monarchs, it had kings or, if the reader 
pleases, chiefs, whose office was sometimes hereditary, sometimes elective. It 
would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that, while they succeeded by hered- 
itary right to the domains of their predecessors, as generals and judges, they 
were elected by the free-born waiyiors. Of these some were, beyond all 
doubt, elevated into monarchs by tradition; from tradition they passed into 
the songs of the skalds: and from these songs their memory was perpetuated 
by the old chroniclets.* 
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THE AGE OF THE VIKINGS 

[To1050a.d] 


THE ANCIENT KINGS OP SWEDEN 

Aptek briefly relating the legend of Odin, the Ynglinga Saga ^ proceeds to 
deduce the history of the dynasty of that name in Sweden, during the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era. Of the sovereigns descended from 
Magog who are alleged to have reigned before that epoch, no record worthy 
of cr^t has been preserved, nor of the events that took place prior to the 
death of Gylfe, when the crown was transferred to the sacred line of the 
Ynglings. We shall therefore entirely discard those lists of primeval mon- 
archs, who could only be local chiefs, or petty rulers, alternately the con- 
querors and the vassals of each other, and adopt the theory of commencing 
from the arrival of Odin, as accredited by the most judicious and enlightened 
of the old Northern annalists — our only guides through a long period of 
darkness and fable.^ The following table represents the names and number 
of the kings, in the order of their succession, who reigned at Upsala until 
the beginning of the tenth century: 

^ Our authorities, besides the Ynglinga Saga, for the order and chronolo^ of these ancient 
kings, are Torfseus, Suhm, Geijer, and the Langfedgatal in the Scrtpiores Merum Dmicarum 
MmixJEhi, etc., a Jocobo Langebek, 8 tom. Hafmm, 1772, et seq. In this valuable collection 
of Scandinavian antiquities, above twenty different catalogues of ancient kings are given, 
whose genealogies are traced back ** fra Isoa till varra kommga/* a N'oaoho adreges. noatros^ 
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TKADm03|Al LIST OF THE ANCIE2IT 


Odin arrived in the North 


BC. 

70 

NjOrd . . > . 


• died 

tt 

20 

Frey-Yngve . 



A.D 

10 

Fiolner . 




14 

Svegdir . 

Yanlana or Yalland 




34 




48 

Visbur . 




98 

Domald , 




130 

Domar 




162 

the Wise 




190 

220 

Agne 

Alrek and Eric 




260 

280 

tngve and Alf 




800 

Mugfeik • 




302 

lorunder and Eric . 




812 

Ann Mnn Oamie (the Old) 



448 

Egfil Tnnnadolgi . 
Ottar Vendilkraka ,, 




456 

460 

mis , 




605 

Eystein . 

Yngvar , 




531 




545 


KINGS OF SWEDEN — THE TNGLINGS 


Braut-Onund . 


. died A D. 565 

Ingiald lllrada 


. 623 

Olaf Trsetelia. 

• 

exiled about 630 

Accession of the Shioldungs 

Ivar Vidfadme 


. died A.B. 647 

Harold Hildetand . 


. 783 

Signrd Ring . 


. 750 

Ragnar Lodbrok 


. 794 

BjOm Ironside 


. . . 804 

Enc Bjornson . 


♦ ’ V. ^ . 808 

Eric Rsefillson , 


. . 820 

Emnud and BjOrn . 


. 850 

EncEmundson 


, . . 873 

BjOm Erickson 


. . . 923 

Eric the Victorious 


. , • 9^ 

Eric Arsaell 


. . . 1001 

Olaf the Lap-King . 


. 1026 

Anund Kolbrenner , 


. 1051 

Edmund Slemme . 


. 1066 

Stenkil 

raised to the throne 1056 


The annals of these pontiff-kings possess little historical interest. From 
the reverence in which the immediate descendants of Odin were held, as 
vested with the sacerdotal character, and from the superstitious belief that 
ascribed to them those blessings of peace and abundance which made their 
reign the golden age of the North, the first princes of this sacred line were 
raised to divine honours; and their names hold a distinguished place in the 
Scandinavian Pantheon. Frey removed his capital from Sigtuna to Upsala, 
where he is said to have built a palace and a ma^Lficent temple, which he 
surrounded with a chain of gold, and endowed with considerable wealth m 
lands and other revenues. He adopted the surname of Yngve, and hence 
the sacred race of Ynglings derived their historical appellation. Dyggve is 
alleged to. have been the first that assumed the regal title, his predecessors 
being merely called drottar or lord, and their queens drottingar. 

At the death of Agne, the kingdom, which had hitherto remained entire, 
was shared between his two sons, Alrek and Eric — an unwise policy, which 
had the effect of dividing the prerogatives as well as the dommions of the 
crown among a multitude of provincial chiefs, who assumed an independent 
authority. From this circumstance, and from the occasional conquests of 
yie neighbouring kin^ m Denmark and Norway, whose usurpations often 
extended beyond their own territory, has arisen much of the confusion that 
perplexes the order and chronology of the several d3masties which fill up 
this era of Scandinavian history;^ one royal chronicle differing from another, 
jmd sometimes representing the same monarch as ruling in each of the three 
countries. The Swedes, however, still adhered to the sacred race, and 
called every foreign intruder. AdUs was involved in a protracted quarrel 
with: the Norw^ians, which was at length -terminated in his favour by a 
bitched battle on Lake Venem, the two armies being drawn up on its frozen 

* Aocording to the Tnglinga Hugleik was driven from Ms throne by Hakon, a Nor- 

w^an pirate. Ann was twice expelled ; once by Halfdan I of Denmark, who reigned at 
lipsida twenty-five years, and again by Ali liinn Frsekni, or Ole the Active, son of Fridlief IIL 
l^^iderlved his surname from slaying a rebel, called Tunni, who had defeated him in eight 
battles. Ottar fell in a naval action with Erode IV, in the Limf jord, after ravaging the district 
pf fYendila, or Vendsyssel. Eystein was burned in Ms own palace by Solvi, a king of Jutland,- 
whpitisnjjped the crown for several years. , ^ 
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surface. The hereditary occupant of the throne at TJpsala continued tot 
enjoy a pre-eminence in dignity and power until the fatal reign of Ingiald' 
miada, when the hallowed sceptre was transferred from the line of the. 
Ynglings to that of the Skioldungs, in the earlier part of the seventh eenturyi. 

That prince, when young, is said to have been of a gentle di^osition,. 
but being vanquished in some Juvenile contest, such as the sons of the nobil-. 
ity were then accustomed to display at their annual festivals, the Saga relates 
that in order to alter his temper he was fed with wolv®’ hearts. Jud^g 
from his future actions, this regimen appeam to have had the desired effect.' 
His reign, from its commencement to its close, was a series of cruel and law^ 
less .atrocities. It was the ancient custom at the royal inauguration, which 
always took place at the funeral of the deceased prince, for the next heir to 
seat himself on the lowest step of the vacant throne, in the midst of the, 
grandees, untE presented with a huge ox-hom filled with wine; after taking 
tiie usual oaths, he drank off the liquor, mounted the chair of state, and 
was prodaimed amidst the shouts of the people. This initiatory rite Ingiald 
accompanied with the additional ceremony of swearing, before draining the 
naysric cup, that he would either double the extent of his kingdom, or perish 
in the attempt. The fulfilment of his vow led to those acts of treachei^. 
and murder which procured him the name of lUrada (the deceitful), and 
ultimately occasioned his own destruction. 

Fire and sword were employed to exterminate the chiefs and nobles, 
many of whom were consumed in the flames of the palace where they had 
been hospitably entertamed by their perfidious sovereign. Twelve petty 
princes in Sweden fell victims to the rapacity of the tyrant, who seized their 
possessions and added them to the dominions of the crown. But a Just 
retribution awaited the perpetration of his crimes. His daughter Asa had: 
been given in marriage to Gudrod, the Gothic kmg of Sk§,ne; at her instigai^ 
tion he assassinated his brother, Halfdan IH of Denmark, and was after- 
wards himself cut off in a plot, by the artifices of his own wife. Having sacri- 
ficed her husband, she fled to the court, of Upsala, where she became am 
accomplice in the death of her father. Ivar Vidfadme, son of Halfdan, had 
invaded Sweden with a powerful host, to avenge the murder of his kindreds 
His ravages filled the guilty Ingiald with terror and despair. As the vic- 
torious foe approached, he was entertaining his courtiers at a grand banquet; 
when, finding it impossible to r^ist or make his escape, he resolved, with the 
aid and advice of his daughter, to terminate his life by setting fire to the hall. 
Olaf , his son, unable to repel the invaders, was driven into exEe; passing to 
the westward of the Venern Lake, he settled, with the few companions that 
still adhered to his standard, in the province of Vermland; there he hewed 
down the immense forests (hence his name of Trsetelia, the tree-cutter), and 
laid the basis of a new kmgdom, where, in a short time, the star of the Yng-. 
lings rose again with more than its ancient splendour, in the person of Harold 
Harfagr (or Fmrhair), founder of the Norwegian monarchy. 

The habits and actions of this venerated race appear to have been oftm 
singularly inconsistent with their pretensions to a celestial descent. Some 
of them died of excessive iutoxication; others from the intrigues of their 
wives or courtiers. Fiolner was drowned in a large vat of mead, into which 
he !tod stumbled while under the dominion of liquor; his three immediate 
successors perished by violent means; the fourth, Domald, was slain by the 
advice of his councUIors, under the superstitious idea that a severe famine 
yrhich afflicted the country could only be removed by sprinkling the altars 
of the offended deifies at Upsala with the blood of their king. War was the 
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principal occupation of their reign, and numerous bloody battles were fought 
m repressing the inces^nt piracies of the neighbouring nations. Yet several 
of them were distinguished for their encouragement of civilisation and social 
unprovernent.^ Onund received the name of Braut (the road-maker), from 
his exertions in draining marshes, extendii^ cultivation, and opening up 
channels of intercourse to every province in the kingdom. 

The name of Ivar Vidfadme has been omitted by some historians in the 
list ' of Swedish kings; while others more worthy of credit not only assign 
hina that honour, but rank him' among the most distinguished warriors of 
antiquity. The Saga, in adverting to his military exploits, says that “ he 
conquered all Sweden (allt Sviaveldi), and united it with all Denmark (allt 
Danaveldi); and a great part of Saxland, the whole of Estland (Esthoniah 
and a fifth part of England.^ Prom him, henceforth, descend the supreme 
kings of the Dan^ and the Swedes.” The throne and extensive dominions of 
Ivar were inherited by his grandson, Harold Hildetand; from him they 
descended to Sigurd Rmg and Ragnar Lodbrok — all of whom swayed the 
Danish sceptre in the eighth century. 

The latter prince bestowed the Swedish crown, as a distinct possession, 
(Ml one of to sons, Bjorn Jamasida (Ironside), in whose grandson’s reign 
fBjom 11) it is generally admitted that the light of the Gospel first dawned 
in the North; although it did not become the established reli^on until the 
accession of Olaf the Lap-King (Skotkonung), who was baptuied with his 
whole family in the y^r 1001, and exerted himself with great enthusiasm to 
propagate the true faith. His father Eric is said to have carried to zeal 
for Cnnstianity so far as to cause the magnificent heathen temple at Upsala, 
with ite idols and images, to be destroyed, and the ancient sacrifices to be 
interdicted, under the severest corporal inflictions; but this imprudent man- 
date cost him his life, as he was murdered in a tumult of the people, enraged 
at the demolition of their pagan worship. 

The conversions imder Olaf would have been more expeditious, had not 
his zeal been restrained by the diet, who decided for full liberty of conscience; 
hence the strange mixture both in doctrine and rites, which long prevailed, 
and the incoherent association of the sacred characters in Scripture with the 
gods and goddesses of the Scandinavian mythology. This prince was more 
successful as a wa,rrior than a reformer. _ He made a temporary conquest of 
Norway, and having annexed Gothland inalienably to his own dominions, he 
assumed the title of king of Sweden; his predecessors being merely styled 
sovereigns of Upsala. His son, Anund Jacob, contributed so much to the 
progress of divine truth among his subjects as to obtain the designation of 
“ most Christian majesty.” * A severe law, which procured him the name 
of Kolbrenner (the coal-burner), enacted that, if any man injured to neigh- 
bor,. to effects, to the same value, should be consumed with fire. 

His successor became involved in a dispute with the Danes, about adjust- 
ing the frontiers of the two kingdoms, and fell at the head of an army which 
he had levied for recovering the ceded province of SkSne. Indignant at the 
surrender of that valuable district, the Swedes raised Stenkil to the throne, 

^ The part of England subdued by Ivar Vidfadme is more explicitly marked in theHerva^aT 
S(tga « as Northumbria, which is said to have descended to Ivar’s grandson, Harold Hildetand. 
The Anglo-Saxon annals make no mention of these earlier conquests of the Scandinavians j but 
as they are generally silent respecting the transactions in the north of England at this period, 
no inference is to be drawn against the credibility of the Icelandic accounts from this circum- 
stance. 

» Olaf was baplised by Sigefroy, an Enghsh monk, whom King ^thelred had sent to 
Sweden, 
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who founded a new dynasty, to the exclusion of the race of Lodbrok. The 
Goths, who likewise claimed the right of election, chose Hakon the Red as 
their king; but the rival monarchs came to an amicable arrangement, by 
stipulating that the latter should enjoy the regal dignity for life, on condition 
that, at his demise, Gothland should revert inseparably to Sweden. 

THE STATES OF DENMAEK 

The small states forming the kingdom of Denmark, which next claim our 
attention, continued three or four centuries under the sway of various petty 
princes, the chief of whom were the Skioldungs, that branch of the family 
of Odin which established the seat of their authority at Leidre, in Zealana. 
Skiold, the founder of this dynasty, reigned, according to Suhm’s chronology, 
about forty years before the Christian era. The series of kings who derivm 
from him their name and pedigree is given in the following order: 


TEADmOKAL LIST OP THE ASCIENT EnTSS OP DENMARK — THE SKIOLDUNGS 


Odin arrived in the North 


B.C. 

70 

Frode VI 




died A.D 

510 

Skiold . 



died ‘‘ 

40 

Rolf Blrake 





522 

Fndhef I 



• « 

28 

Frode VII 





548 

Frode I . 



A D, 

35 

Halfdan III 





580 

Fridhef II 




47 

R6nk Slyngehaud 





588 

Havar 




69 

Ivar Vidfadme 





647 

Frode II 




87 

Harold Hildetand 





785 

Vermund the Sage . 
Olaf the Mild . 




140 

190 

Sigurd Ring . 
Ragnar Lodbrok 





750 

794 

Ban Mykillati 




270 

Sigurd Snogoje 
Harde-Knud 





808 

Frode III the Pacific 




810 





850 

Halfdan I 




324 

Eric I 





854 

Fridlief III . 




848 

Eric II . 





888 

Frode IV 




407 

Gorm the Old . 





941 

Ingild 

Halfdan II 




456 

! Harold Blaatand 





991 




447 

1 Sweyn Sphtbeard 
j Canute the Great 





1014 

Frode V 




460 





1035 

Helge and Roe 




494 

1 Harthacauut . 


. 



1044 


Tradition has ascribed to Skiold the usual qualities of the heroic ages — 
great bodily strength, and the most indomitable courage. Among his other 
military exploits, he is said to have conquered the Saxons, and subjected 
them to the payment of an annual tribute. Of his immediate successors the 
native chroniclers have preserved few details worthy of being recorded. 
lYode I enjoyed the reputation of unrivalled prowess as a warrior, having 
carried his victorious arms into Sweden, Germany, Hungary, England, and 
Ireland. So strict was the administration of justice in his own dommions, 
and so promptly were the laws against robbery and pillage enforced, that, if 
we may credit the northern legends, bags of gold might have been safely 
exposed on the highways. It is alleg^, perhaps with more truth, that he 
compiled a civil and military code, which Saxo states to have been extant 
in his times. 

The first that united the Danish provinces (except Jutlmd, which formed 
a separate monarchy) under one government was Dan Mykillati, the Magnani- 
mous, king of Skane, a descendant of Heimdall, and married to a daughter 
of Olaf, sovereign of Zealand, and sixth in descent from Skiold. He reduced 
the whole country, with the smaller islands, to subjection; and is alleged to 
have given his name to the new kingdom of which he was the founder, 
although at a subsequent period it was «^ia dismembered, and broken down 
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ialB ses^erai* iadepeodent bmcipalities. The union of his sister with Dyggve 
f)i S#edm is reckoned the earliest matrimonial alliance that was formed 
Wtween tihe two crowns. Wars and other events of no importance fill up 
tibe! history, of his succ^sors for ten or twelve generations. Half dan I sub- 
dued Swed^; he defeated Aun in many battles, and having driven him 
from the throne he fixed his residence in Upsala, where he died, after pos- 
sessing the government twenty-five years. 

The dommions of Half dan II were inherited by his sons Roe and Helge, 
who agreed to divide the sovereignty between them; the former is said to 
have built the city of Roeskilde, but he exchanged his patrimony in the 
North for the Danish possessions in Northumberland, where he fixed his 
iteadenoe, and conquered several provinces from the Anglo-Saxons, His 
brother invaded the Swedish territory, defeated Adils, plundered the palace 
at Upsala, and carried off the queen, a Saxon princess named Yrsa. The 
lady, from being his pnsoner, became his wife, and the mother of the cele- 
brated hero Rolf Krake, one of the brightest ornaments of the throne. His 
stature was gigantic and his strength extraordinary; but we must leave 
the historians of the times to relate his numerous feats, and the prmcely 
virtues by which he won the umversal esteem of his subjects. Having per- 
ished childless, by the treachery of a nobleman on whom he had bestowed 
his daughter in marriage, the crown became the prize of contending factions, 
until the kingdom was again united under one sceptre by Ivar Vidfadme, who, 
as already stated, transmitted it to his grandson, Harold Hildetand.^ 

This latter monarch appears to have raised Denmark to an unprecedented 
height of power. Not content with chastising the neighbouring states, he 
made frequent incursions into Germany, took the Vandals under his pro- 
l^tion, reduced several nations on the Rhine, invaded the coasts of France, 
sind overran part of Britain, which, according to Saxo, had withdrawn its 
allegiance from the Danish kings since the death of Erode III. Whatever 
truth there may be in these achievements, the naval resources of Harold 
were certainly great. His fleets are described as covering the Sound, and, 
ifee those of Xerxes, bridging over the northern Hellespont from shore to 
shore; but his life and reign terminated at the fatal battle of Bravalla, 
fought on the coast of Sk&ne, against his nephew, Sigurd Ring, in conse- 
quence of his attempt to expel him from the throne, 

■ At this famous engagement all the petty kings and maritime forces of 
tibe North, including most of the nations around the Baltic, were assembled 
Chieftains and pirates rushed to this scene of carnage with their champions. 
The ships of Si^rd were reckoned at two thousand five hundred; the hosts 
of Sweden, Gothland, and Norway, headed by their most renowned warriors, 
composed his army. The party of his antagonist was joined by the Livon- 
ians, Saxons, Frisians, Vandals, and other Gherman tribes. Besides common 
soldiers, whose numbers are not stated, it comprehended about thirty thou- 
®ind nobility, three celebrated iknazons, and all the court poets. The 
leaders, amongst the bravest of -whom were Ubbo, a famous viking, and 
Starkadder the Scandinavian Hercules, fought hand to hand in single combat. 
The heroic Harold, old, blind, and infirm, was seated in his battle-car; but 
after a long and sanguinary eontet, he perished on the field, with fifteen 
(Othta: royal chi^tains in his train. The body was discovered amidst heaps 
bf slam, and burned by order of Sigurd on a magnificent funeral-pile, with 

* Harolcl was the son 6f Slyiigehand and Audur, daughter of Ivar Vidfadme His 

surname of Hildetand or Golden I'eath is thus accounted for BjudetamM cognomen ohivnmt (A 
WMi t^f&rhAdury mi>scptmtfion%e Bcllonot, et dmtihm cmr$%e. 
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ids armour, chariot, and war-horse. The fortune of the day was decided 
bj; the Norwegian archers from Tellemark; and the skalds, who have suag 
this truly Homeric combat, not satisfied with the martial energies by which 
the victory was obtained, have introduced Odin himself as taking part 
against the Danes, and perfidiously despatching their aged monarch with 
ms resistless war-club. The lays of the poets have commemorated the 
exploits and immortalised the names of the principal warriors engaged in 
the fray. In this “great and terrible fight,” according to the northerd 
muse, “ the sun was darkened with the immense multitude of darts and 
stones, and the smoke of human gore.” 

The Danish throne fell to the possession of Sigurd, who, like other kings 
of his time, embarked in sea-roving expeditions, to keep alive the military 
enthusiasm of his people. He recovered the English province of Northum^ 
berland, conquered by Ivar Vidfadme, which had asserted its independence?, 
and at his death he left the crown to his son, the famous Bagnar Lodtwoh. 


BAGNAR LODBROK AND ktS HEIBS 

The remarkable history of this Scandinavian adventurer has been so 
obscured by conflicting traditions and poetical embellishments as to create 
considerable diflBculty in reconciling the chronology and other circumstances 
of his life with the accoimts given in the Frankish and Anglo-Saxon annals. 
The anachronism is generally explained by supposing two piratical chiefs of 
the same name, although this seems hardly consistent with the Sagas and 
other ancient Icelandic writings. All the northern chronicles agree in the 
main particulars related of the prince who reigned in Denmark and Sweden 
in the latter part of the e^th (»ntury, and who could not, ttierefore, be 
the formidable invader that infested France and England about the miudte 
of the ninth. It is not improbable, however, that the chieftain whose e:?ploite 
have been confounded with those of the more ancient Ragnar, was a prince 
of Jutland, whose real name was Ragenfrid, or Regnier, who became a seaT 
king on being expelled from his dominions in the time of Harold Klak (827 
A.D.), and subsequently invaded France under the reign of Louis le Debon- 
naire. 

Without venturing to narrate the wars and piracies of this redoubted 
monarch, or the extraordinary feats of courage ascribed to him by Saxo 
we may record what tradition states as to the cause and singular manner of 
his death. While ruling his dominions in peace, his jealousy was excited 
by rumours of the daring achievements of his sons in various regions of 
Europe; and he determined to undertake an expedition that should rival 
their fame. Two vessels were built of immense size, such as had never before 
been seen in the North “ The arrow,” the signal of war, was sent through 
all his kingdoms, to summon his champions to anns. With this apparently 
inadequate force he set sail, contrary to the advice of his queen, Aslauga, 
who presented him with a magical garment to ward off danger. 

After suffering from storms and shipwreck, he landed on the coast t>f 
Ncprthumberland, which had been so often ravaged by his predecessors, 
.®lla, the Saxon king of that country, collected his forces to repel the 
invader. A battle ensued, wherein the vaUant Dane, clothed in his enchanted 
robe, and wielding the huge spear with which he had slain the guardian serpent 
of the princes Thora, four times pierced the enemy’s ranks, dealmg death 
on every side, whilst ^ own person was invulnerable. But the contest wag 
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his warriors fell one by one around him, until he was at last taken 
prisoner, strip]^ of his miraculous vest, and thrown alive (as the Saga 
relates), by order of ^Ua, into a dungeon full of serpents, in the midst of 
which he expired with a laugh of defiance, chanting the famous death-song 
called the Lodbrokar-mida, or BiarkoMnal, which he is alleged to have com- 
posed in that horrible prison. 

This ancient lay mentions his ravagmg the coast of Scotland, and his 
battle with three kings of Erin at Lindis Eiri, The English chronicles also 
allude to the same invasion, when they relate that the monastery of St. 
Cuthbert, in the isle of Lindisfame (Holy Island), was plundered in 793 by a 
band of pagan rovers from Denmark and Norway; and that their leader was 
taken the following year, and put to death in a cruel manner by the natives. 
The life of this hero is represent.d as an iminterrupted course of wise mea- 
Kires, noble actions, and glorious victories; for not only did the British Isles 
quail at the terror of his name — the prowess of his arms was also felt by the 
Saxons, Russians, and Greeks on the distant Hellespont. 

At the time when the father perished, the sons were engaged in foreign 
piracies; and the first news of his tragical fate they received after their 
return, while feasting in their hall, from the messengers sent by .Ella to 
propitiate their anger. The Saga-men have carefully preserved their names, 
and! the pastimes in which they were engaged. Sigurd Snogoie (Snake-eye) 
played at chess with Huitserk the Brave, whUst Bjorn Ironside polished the 
handle of his spear. Ivar diligently inquired what kind of death Ragnar* 
had suffered; and when the deputies narrated the dreadful story, and men- 
tioned the words of the expinng king, “how the young cubs would rage 
when they learned their sire’s fate,” the youths ceased their amusements, 
and vowed instant revenge. An expedition, led by eight crowned heads and 
twenty jarls, and composed of the various Scandinavian tribes, was again 
directs against England. In a battle which took place at York, the Anglo- 
Saxons were entirely routed; Ella, being made prisoner, was subjected to 
the most barbarous treatment. According to a strange and savage custom 
of the vikings, the sons of Lodbrok ordered the figure of an ea^le to be cut 
in the fleshy part of his back, the ribs to be severed from the spine, and the 
lungs extracted through the aperture. After this victory Northumbria 
appears no more as a Saxon kingdom; Ivar took possession of the sover- 
eignty, while the rest of the Northmen wasted and conquered the country 
as far as the mouth of the Thames. 

Sigurd Snake-eye inherited the Danish crown, but was slain in a battle 
with the Franks (803 a.d ), after extendmg his sway over all Jutland, Sk&neJ 
Bbilland, and part of Norway. Bjorn was placed on the throne of Sweden; 
and a third brother Gottrik (Gudrod or Godefrid), became king of Jutland, 
which again asserted its independ nee. The latter prince, by attempting to 
expel a troublesome colony of the Abodriti, planted on the Elbe by Charle- 
magne, involved himself m a quarrel with that powerful emperor, who was 
then canning on a bloody war of extermination against the pagan Saxons, 
for refusing to be converted to Christianity. Gottrik for some time harassed 
his imperial adversary; and appearing with a fleet of two hundred barks on 
the coast of Friesland, he landed at three different points, dispersed the 
natives, slew their duke, Rurik, and levied an assessment of 100 pounds 
weight of silver, which the Frisians brought to his treasury and threw into 
a copper basin in his presence. Judging from the sound that the tribute- 
money was debased with alloy, he ordered every coin to be confiscated that 
did not ring to his satisfaction. 
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This daring marauder even attempted to take the emperor by si^ris^ 
in his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle; but he was himself cut off in the midst of 
his designs (810 a.d.) by the hand of an assassin. Charlemagne entered into 
a treaty with Hemming, the nephew and successor of Gottrik (813 a.d.), 
which stipulated that the Eider should form the boundary between Benmai^ 
and the fWikish Empire — the Danes thus abandoning all their conquests 
southward of that limit. 

Harde-Knud, the heir of Sigurd, being young at the time of his father’s 
death, was left to the guardianship of his uncle Gottrik, regent of the king- 
dom. During the prince’s minority, grievous conomotions had arisen. Jut- 
land threw off its allegiance, and the sovereignty was fiercely contested 
between^he sons of Gottrik and Harold Elak, a petty king of Schleswig, 
and fatKr of Rurik, who had taken violent possession of Friesland. He 
was repeatedly driven from his dominions, and his flight became remarkable 
as the means of shedding the first rays of Christianity over the pagan dark- 
ness of the North. In the peace which Qiarlemagne had concluded with 
Hemming, that politic conqueror did not attempt to impose his religion 
upon the Danes, which womd have been rejected by them as a badge of 
slavery. However anxious to reclaim them from their wild and barbarous 
habits, he was unwilling to excite a spirit of hostility that might have spread 
to the bordering nations, by interfering with their obstinate attachment to 
idolatry. 

The achievement of this desirable object was reserved for his son and 
successor, Louis le D^bonnaire, whose court at Ingelheim, on the Rhine, was 
visited (826 AD.), by the exiled prince of Jutland, accompanied with his 
queen, his sons, and a numerous retinue, in a fl^t of a hundred galleys. 
Here the solicitations of the emperor and his prelates induced Harold to 
renounce the errora of paganism. His wife and children, and many of his 
followers, were baptised, having solemnly abjured, according to a rude 
formula still extant, “the works and words of the devil, of Thor, and 
Woden, and Saxon Odin, with all the evil spirits, their confederates.” Aftm: 
the ceremony, the royal convert proceeded in his white garments to the 
imperial palace, where he received rich baptismal presents of mantles, 
jewels, armour, and other gifts. The day was ended with a magnificent 
festival, in which every effort was made to impress the Danes with a lively 
idea of the pomp and splendour of the Romish religion, as well as the wealth 
and power of the Franks.^* 

HOLGEB DANSKE AND MISSIONS IN THE NOETH 

There are other instances of the conversion of Danes and Norwegians at 
this period. Amongst them is included the famous Holger Danske, the 
favourite hero of Danish legend and renowned in mediaeval romance as 
Ogier le Danois. His story probably owed its origin to those of two real 
personages. One of these was a Northman who, in 851 appeared with a 
fleet of two hundred vessels on the coast of Friesland. Some years before he 
had pillaged Rouen, and now his followers advancing far inland carried fire 
and sword to Ghent, Aix-la-Chapelle, Treves, and Cologne. The leader of 
this terrible invasion has been confounded with a certain Othgar or Ottokar 
who fought with the Lombards against Charlemagne in 773, and being defeated 
by the Prankish emperor became his vassal and one of his generals. Thus in 
the romances Ogier le Danois figures as a paladin of Charlemagne. 

A legend simila r to that told in Germany of Frederick Barbarossa is 
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by jfche Danes of Holger Danske. In a cavern under the castle of 
Btonboi^ at lasinore the hero and his followers are sleeping, seated round a 
gi^nd table. Once a condemned criminal, having been promised his life if 
he -would explore the underground passages beneath the castle, penetrated 
the vault; as he entered Holgef rose, but he had sat there so long that his 
bfeard had grown into the table, and as he wrenched it out the table itself burst 
asunder. Holger commanded the intruder to give him his hand, when the 
man prudently held out an iron bar, and Holger, whose sight appears to have 
beecHne somewhat impaired during his long sleep,_grasped the metal. So hard 
vfas his grip that the iron retained the impression of his fingers; the hero, 
floi^tless amazed to meet with no shrinking, observed as he let go that he 
was glad to find there were still men in Denmark.® _ ^ f . 

ir'In order to carry forward the good work so auspiciouMy begim, Louis 
' determined to send Anskar as a missionary to the North. This intrepid monk, 
with a brother from the same convent of Corvei, reacbly undertook the holy 
ehterprise, and on their arrival in South Jutland, in 827, they commenced 
their labours under the patronage and protection of Harold. They pur- 
chased some heathen children (probably captives tajken in war), and founded 
a school for their instruction in the elementary principles of the new faith; 
but their progress was interrupted by the civil strife which still raged with 
imabated fury between the factions competing for the throne. In a great 
battle near Flensburg, Harold, whose change of relimon had inflamed the 
popular indignation a^inst him, was finally defeated (828 a.d.), and com- 
pelled to take refuge m Oldenburg, one of the possessions which Louis had 
a^gned him by way of mdemnity. The missionaries followed his retreat, 
and abandoned their proselytes to the vengeance of the heathen. 

‘ Meantime an opportunity occurred for advancing the standard of truth 
further into the benighted region of Scandinavia. Ambassadors from Bjorn 
11 of Sweden had visited the imperial court, imploring that missionanes 
might be sent into ‘that country. Anskar offered to accompany them on 
their return, and joined a caravan of merchants travelling to the aimual fair 
at Sigtuna. On their passage across the Baltic they were attacked by pirates, 
and plundered of nearly aU their effects, including forty volumes of sacred 
Kterature. At Upsala, the zealous preacher was received in the most 
ftiendly manner by* the king; and during his short residence he converted 
and baptised many of the Svear, among whom were some of the highest 
rank. 

The success of this mission induced Loms to establish an archbishopric at 
Hamburg, from which as a common centre the Catholic emissaries might 
superintend the spiritual concerns of the North. Anskar was raised to the 
newly elected see, and received the confirmation of Pope Gregory TV, in a 
bull declaring him the papal legate in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. This 
toder-post served him as a convenient station for watching the glimmerings 
4f <the_ light which he had borne, at the hazard of his life, to the centre of 
Sctodinavia. He founded schools for the education of yormg missionaries, 
Wilt- cloisters and hospitals, and laboured with unremitting efforts to kindle 
ffl! others the same fervid enthusiasm with which his own breast was inspired. 
He made a second jomney to Sweden, where he availed himself of the tolera- 
tfeixgranted by the diet to propagate the Christian doctrines. 

1 * Tte dawless habits of the Danes, and their invincible attachment to the 
Jiariertt idoiafay, presented formidable obstacles to their conversion. In a 
oopular commotion some of the clergy were murdered, and others were eom- 
I. flee froin persecution. A fleet of sea-rovers, commanded by Eric I, 
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called the Usuirper, who had seized the crowns of Jutland and Fiinen, sailed 
up the Elbe (846 a.d.), and laid Hamburg in ashes. Anskar saw hm church 
burned, his library destroyed, and himself obliged to seek safety m flight. 
After that prince had become, by the death of Harde-^Knud (^0 a.d.), king 
of all Denmark, he extended his favour to the missionaries; but it was revoked 
by Ms successor, Erie L under whom the nobility, jealous lest their power 
shoidd be overthrown, stirred up the people against the Christians, by repre- 
senting them as the cause of aU the calamities that had fallen upon the land. 
Anskar contrived, however, to ingratiate himself once more with the court; 
and he was again earnestly invited to visit Jutland, where he continued to 
the close of his life (865 a.d.), engaged in the sacred task of converting the 
heathen, and acquiring a stock of personal sanctity by tho^ acts of self- 
mortification which in that age were considered so meritorious. He 
canonized by the papal authority; festivals were instituted in honour erf his 
memory and churches built to perpetuate his name. He continued itoi be 
worshipped as the tutelar saint of the North until the period of the Refom^ 
tion, and still merits the gratitude of the Scandinavian nations, not merely 
as their deliverer from a barbarous superstition, but as a benefadtot who 
opened to them the career of civilisation. ^ ’ 

It was at this epoch that a revolution occurred in Denmark, similar to 
those which happened about the same time in the two neighbouring king- 
doms. Gorm, the son of Harde-Knud, surnamed the Old, from the length 
of his reign, had distinguished himseK in early youth by his piraticaL excur- 
sions. Profiting by the absence of many of the jarls and chiefs in distant 
predatory expeditions, he subdued Jutland, and put an end to the ascendancy 
of those petty kings who had grown formidable only through the negligence 
of the sons or grandsons of Ragnar Lodbrok, who took greater delight in 
attacking the dominibns of others than in ruling peacefully over their own. 
Other conquests followed, imtil he succeeded in uniting into, one state the 
territories wMch now constitute the Danish monarchy, including the Swedish 
provinces of Sk3,ne and Halland. He had espoused the beautiful Thyra 
Dannebod (Ornament of Denmark), daughte!r of Harold Kdak, who had been 
baptised when a child in France, A deep cloud of obscurity hangs over this 
long and important reign, which the diligence of the native historians has not 
entirely removed.^^ 

GORM THE OLD, HAROLD BLUETOOTH, AND SWEYN 

Gorm the Old is chiefly to be remembered for collecting all the small 
provinces into one body. At that time the Danish kingdom comprised 
Zealand (Sjalland), with the adjacent islands, Jutland and South Jutland 
(now Schleswig), where the Eider river was the limit towards the south, and 
Skane, Halland, and Blekinge, in southern Sweden. But, though these parts 
were now thus united, they preserved for a long space of time their popular 
peculiarities, each part having its own laws, and the king receiving his homage 
separately in each province. We are not able to detail many facts of the 
reign of Gorm the Old, but we know, however, that he was a bitter enemy to 
the Christians, whom he persecuted in every quarter, demolishing their 
churches and banishing their clergy. Amongst other sacred buildings, he 
totally destroyed the famous cathedral in Schleswig, and ordered the pagan 
idols to be erected wherever they had formerly stood- » 

While his two sons, Knud and Harold — twins by birth, and rivals in 
glory — were gathering laurels abroad, Gorm took arms against the Saxons, 
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with a view to oblige them to renounce Christianity, but the emperor, Henry 
Ibe Fowler, soon came to the relief of the Saxons, defeated Gorm, and forced 
him to permit Christianity to be preached in Denmark. Gorm’s queen has 
rendered herself (bstinguished by founding Dannevirke (a great wall of earth 
and stones across Schleswig, strongly fortified by moats and tower bastions), 
to protect the country against inroads of the Germans. Already Gottrik had 
erected a like fortification, called Kurvirke, but the irruption of Henry the 
Fowler had proved that the country needed a stronger bulwark, wherefore 
the queen founded that famous Dannevirke, remnants of which are yet to be 
seen. Gorm, loving his son Ehud, generally called Danaast (the Splendor 
of the Danes), more than Harold, declared, dreading the death of his dearly 
beloved son, of whom he for a great while had received no intelligence, that 
whosoever might tell him of his son’s death should lose his life. Finally, 
notice was ^ven of his death on a Viking expedition m England. The queen, 
not risking to tell it to the king, made the courtiers observe an unusual 
alence at the table, and had the apartment covered with .black cloth. 
Guessing the reason, Gorm cried out: “Surely Knud, my dear son, is dead, 
for all Denmark is mourning ! ” “ Thou sa 3 ^st so, not I,” answered the 
queen; upon which the king sickened with grief, and died in a good old age 
(941). 

Harold Bluetooth (Blaatand), his sou, was immediately elected king, but 
he refused to accept the crown until he had first performed his father’s obse- 
quies with all the magnificence becoming his high rank. One of the earliest 
acts of Harold’s reign was, as we shall see, the conquest of Norway whi(^ 
became a province of Denmark. After Harold Bluetooth had settled this 
affair, he sailed against the Wends, who committed horrible depredations on 
all the coasts of the Baltic, but he attacked them with such vigour that he 
reduced and plundered all their strongholds, and, among the rest, the rich 
and important city of WoUin, built on an island of the same name, which is 
formed by two branches of the river Oder. But he had Scarce rid his hands 
of this war when his aid and protection were solicited by Styrbear, king of 
Sweden, who was driven out of his own dominions by Eric the Victory-blest. 
To enforce his request Styrbear had brought along with him Gyntha, his 
sister, a lady of admirable beauty. The stratagem had the intended effect; 
Harold Bluetooth became enamored of her, married her, and promised the 
brother all the assistance in his power. Nevertheless Styrbear was defeated 
by Eric, the Victory-blest, at F 3 nisval, near Upsala. 

The progress of Christianity, which Gorm the Old had resisted and dis- 
regarded, began now to attract the notice of the ruling power, and was, during 
the whole reign of Harold Bluetooth, vigorously promoted by Adeldag, who 
now was invested with the arehiepiscopal see of Hamburg, In the days of 
Anskar two churches had been erected in Schleswig and Ribe, and a third 
was now built in Aarhvus, situated on the eastern coast of Jutland, and bish- 
oprics were established in those cities. But, although in favour of the new 
doctrine, the king would not comply with the exorbitant and undue claims 
wHch the German emperor, Otto I [93&-973] arrogated to himself. The 
German kings claimed, by virtue of their dignity as Roman emperors, to be 
acknowledged as secular heads of the whole Christian world, as the popes 
were of the ecclesiastical; this claim Otto I realised by giving to the bishoprics 
above mentioned immunity and property in Denmark. 

His successor, Otto II, claiming the same, excited the resentment of Harold 
Bluetooth, who collected all his forces (974), and pitched Ms camp on the 
narrow neck of land at Schleswig, to intercept Otto, but was defeated, the 
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mighty emperor demolishing the famous fortification, Hannevirke, and mak- 
ing his way through the countiy right up to the Limf jord. A treaty of peace 
was made, and the king received baptian from Bishop Poppo — Otto, the 
emperor, being sponsor — and die same ceremony was performed for his son, 
Sweyn. Bishopries were now also established in Odense and in Roeskilde, 
where Harold Bluetooth erected a splendid church. Odinkar Hvide, a native 
Dane, now began to preach Christianity and to annihilate the pagan worahip; 
all of which excited the resentment of the heathen party, in front of which 
went the king’s own son, Sweyn, and his master-in-arms, Palnatoke, a mighty 
chief from the Danish island, Fiinen, who in his heart inclined to heathenism, 
and besides that believed himself to have several personal offences to be 
avenged upon the king. Harold Bluetooth, however, raised an army.and gave 
battle to nis son, who aspired to his father’s crown (991). But the king was 
defeated, and shot by the hand of Palnatoke, while he was walldng in a grove 
near his carn^. Before leaving Harold Bluetooth, it ought to be noticed 
that he removed the royal residence from Leidre to Roeskilde, where tte 
Danish kings resided for about five centuries, till, during the rei^ of Chris- 
topher of Bavaria, Copenhagen was made the capital. 

Harold Bluetooth was succeeded by his son Sweyn, or Sveand (991-1014), 
generally called Sweyn Splitbeard, from some peculiarity observed about his 
beard. He is also sometimes called Sweyn Otto, after his godfather, the 
emperor. Nearly all his time was spent in making expeditions to Norway, 
Germany, and England. Notwithstanding Sweyn Splitbeard and the mighty 
chief, Palnatoke, above mentioned, had been on a very intimate footing, their 
good understanding soon ceased; for the murder committed by Palnatoke 
on Sweyn’s father, Harold Bluetooth, required vengeance of blood. Palnatoke 
resorted to Jomsburg, a fortress on the island of Wollin, on the coast of 
Pomerania, founded by Harold Bluetooth to maintain the Danish dominion 
in these regions. Here Palnatoke established a band of northern vikings, 
who, by severe laws, preserved the ancient warfaiing life and manners, and 
under the name of Jomsvikings, for a long tune struck the whole North with, 
fear. 

Palnatoke’s institutions tended to instil into his vikings the contempt of 
life. “A man,” says the chronicle of Iceland, “in order to acquire glory for 
bravery, should attack a single enemy, defend himself against two, and not 
yield to three, but might, without disgrace, fly from four,” and it was, on the 
whole, glorious to seek eveiy opportunity of encountering death. Some 
instances of their savage heroism are recorded which almost exceed belief. In 
an irruption made by the Jpmsburgers into Norway, the invaders were defeated 
and a few were taken priioners. They were sentenced to be beheaded, and 
this intelligence they received with every demonstration of joy. One said: 
“I suffer death with the greatest pleasure; I only request that you will 
cut off my head as quickly as possible. We have often disputed,” said he, 
“at Jomsbui^, whether life remained for any time after the head was cut off: 
now I shall decide the question. But remember, if so, I shall aim a blow at 
you with this knife which I hold in my hand. Despatch,” said he, “but do 
not abuse my long hair, for it is very beautiful.” Not till the eleventh cen- 
tury was t^ piratical stronghold destroyed by Magnus the Good. The fol- 
lowing chief of Jomsburg, the designing S’gvald, by stratagem made Sweyn 
Splitbeard, who had taken up arms against him, a prisoner, and compelled 
him to acknowledge the independence of Jomsburg and all the provinces 
along the Baltic; and Sweyn was only set at liberty on pronoising to pay a 
ransom of twice his own weight, when full armed, in pure ‘gold. The ransom 
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iwas settled at three ip^yinents, but the king’s person was confined till the last 
payment was made, which was raised by the ^nerosity of the Danish ladies, 
who sold their jewels for this purpose. Upon his return he, therefore, ordained 
lliat the women should inherit the h a lf of all estates, real and personal. 

Sweyn Splitbeard, thirsting for vengeance, induced Sigvald, at a wassail- 
bout, to undertake a very hazardous expedition against the mighty Hakon 
Jarl, in Norway, who had shown the same unwilhngness to pay tribute to 
Denmark as his predecessor, Harold Graafeld, Sweyn himself making a vow 
to Wage war against England, which some years before had thrown off her 
sidijection to the throne of Denmark. The elsewhere almost indomitable 
Jomsyikings were totally defeated at Hjdrringebay (994); Sigvald himself 
had itb' make Ins escape, and Norway was not subdued. Swe 3 m Splitbeard 
was more successful in his expedition against England. The impotent Anglo- 
Saxon king, iEtheked II, also called .^theked the Unready, held at this time 
tte supreme authority in that kingdom. Putting all to the fire and sword, 
wherever he went, and treating England with the utmost severity, Sweyn 
obliged the English king to acknowledge his superiority, and to get rid of 
the Danes by paying a large sum of money, called Danegeld. 

_ But an iniportant event took place now in the North. The Norwegian 

E rince, ' Olaf liyggvason, who had been allied with Swe 3 m in England, left 
im treacherously for Norway, the throne of which he ascended, after the 
death of Hakon Jarl, without taking any oath of allegiance to Sweyn; and 
the misunderstanding increased when Olaf, without Sweyn’s consent, married 
the latter’s sister, Th 3 rra, who had fled from her husband, Burislief, of Wend- 
land (Pomerania). 

_ Sweyn Splitbeard, Olaf the Lap King of Sweden, and Eric Jarl, a Norwegian 
prince, who lived at the Danish court, attacked Olaf Tryggvason, who, with 
lus: fleet had gone through the sound to Wendland in order to claim his wife’s 
property. A sea battle took place near Swalder, September 9th, 1000, on 
ihe Pomeranian coast.' Seldom has a more memorable naval engagement 
been fought. Olaf Tryggvason was defeated after a most heroic resistance, 
and his fleet totally dispersed. Escaping out of the battle with a few ships, 
he was so closely pursued that, to avoid the disgrace of being taken prisoner, 
he precipitated himself iato the sea and was drowned. The most renowned 
heroes of Norway shared in this battle, and the heroic songs of Einar Tam- 
fearskelver, the great archer, Ulf the Red, and Thorgek, who all fought as 
madmen, resound yet among the rocks of old Norway, which was now divided 
between the three victors, and had to submit to the conditions which they 
dictated. But while Sweyn was occupied with the affairs of Norway, .®thel- 
II had taken advantage of Sweyn’s absence to perform a drea^ul carnage 
among the Danes m England (1002). Informed of it, Sweyn immediately 
appeared in England with a powerM army of the most valiant soldiers, was 
everywhere victorious, expefled .Etheked, who had to flee to Normandy; and 
Sweyn Splitbeard was at his death undisputed sovereign of the whole of Eng- 
land (1014). In the begimung of his reign, he persecuted Christianity; but, 
before he expired, he began to perceive the folly he had committed in opposing 
tlae faith in inrhich he had been baptised and instructed. Afterward, in pre- 
vailing upon the people to receive the light of the Gospel, he was aided by 
Boppo, a German bishop of great piety and eloquence, who, by dint of example 
aBd' persuarion, brought about what the king’s authority could not effect. 
Several miracles are related of this prelate; and, indeed, he was possessed of 
Ml© itoppy. talent of impressiug the people with whatever notions he thought 
fife}' which alone) of course, consisted Ms supernatural powers. A see was 
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given to Poppo, mth power to preside over the Danish clergy; while at the 
same time he was suffragan of Adeldag, archbishop of Hamburg. 

CANUTE, AND THE DAWN OP DISCOVERT 

Sweyn Splitbeard had two sons, Harold and Canute or Knud; and the 
Danish historian, Meursius, says that “Harold, by right of primogeniture, 
succeeded his father on the throne of Denmark, while Canute, who at Sweyn’s 
death was living in England, was elected king of the Dan^ there.” But the 
English taking advantage of Canute’s youth, threw off the subjection they 
had promised his father, Sweyn Splitbeard, and called the fugitive uEthelred 
II back from Normandy, and a general insurrection broke out. After haidng 
ordered the tongues and ears of the English hostages to be cut off, and, on the 
whole, shown an inflexible severity, Canute repaired to Denmark, where he 
brought together a numerous host of brave soldiers, and a well-manned fleet, 
with which he went back to England, accompanied by Eric Jarl, from Norway, 
Thorkel the High, and Ulf Jarl, who afterwards married Canute’s sister,i 
Estrith. He met with the English fleet, commanded by King jEthelred in 
person, whom he defeated after a sharp engagement. The valiant Eadmimd 
Ironside, who succeeded his father .Ethelred on the throne of England [in 
April, 1016], was forced to yield the half of England to Canute. But a month 
after, Eadmund Ironside was treacherously killed by his brother-in-law, 
Edric Streon, whereupon Canute was acknowledged king of the whole oi 
Endand. 

The first measure of Canute was now to seise Eadmund’s two sons, whom 
he sent to his ally, the king of Sweden, Anund Jacob, with the request that 
they might be put to death. Humanity^ however, induced the Swedish mon- 
arch to spare their lives and send them into Hungary. Canute, now ruler of 
England, tried to make himself both beloved and esteemed there; he reigned 
with great Judiciousness, paid respect to the privileges of the people of the 
country, and raised them to the highest offices; advanced commerce and 
literature, and courted, m a particular manner, die favour of the church by 
munificent donations and by presenting monasteries with rich gifts; and he 
has, indeed, much better title to saintship than many of those who adorn the 
Roman calendar. To make himself yet more popular, he married the vir- 
tuous Emma of Normandy, the queen-dowager of jEthelred, whom the English 
people loved dearly. But while he thus tried to make himseK popular, and 
provide for the welfare of the state, his despotism and cruelty were often 
insupportable, and those whose influence seemed pernicious to him he was 
not unscrupulous in putting out of the way. Thus he caused Edric Streon 
and Thorkel the High to be killed; the first of whom had been invested with 
Mercia, the latter with East Anglia, as absolute fiefs. To confirm his power, 
and perform the conquests he had in view, he established a standing 
army, called the Thin^annalid, consisting of the most famous warriors; 
and, on account of the sumptuous armour they had to wear, containing only 
the richest and most prominent. To this army he gave a peculiar law, 
dalled the Vitherlagslaw, which for a long time enjoyed great credit in 
Europe. 

His brother Harold, king of Denmark, died after a reign of four years 
(1018). Weak from his infancy, he was little able to rule, and his profligacy 
and entire contempt of decency and morality rendered him ocfious to his 
subjects. Nothing need be said of him but that he reigned four years; where- 
upon Canute, generally called Canute the Great, was unanimoudy chosen to 
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sucfceed him on the Danish throne. Thus, after an interval of only four years, 
Denmark was reunited with England; which, superior to Denmark in refine- 
ment, arts, trade, and agriculture, long exercised a beneficial influence ujjon 
the Danish kingdom. It is to Canute the Great that Denmark has to ascribe 
the complete introduction of Christianity; for under him the last vestiges of 
the pagan worship were destroyed, its idols overthrown, its altars demolished, 
and its temples closed. Many English clergy migrated in this period to Den- 
noark. The Danish bishoprics were generally bestowed on Englishmen; and, 
on the whole, Canute considered England the principal realm, and resided 
there. But he deserved well, also, of Denmark, by bringing a great portion 
of the Wendland under subjection, and subduing the formidable Wendish 
pirates. About the same time Christianity was introduced into Sweden, 
imder Olaf the Lap King, who was baptised by an English monk, Sigefroy; 
and into Norwaj, under St. Olaf. 

Before relating Canute’s last expedition to Norway, his exploits there, 
and his end, it may be noticed that he, like most royal persons in the period 
under consideration, made a pilgrimage to Rome, to pay, in that sacred city, 
his devotion to the relics of some deceased saint, and obtain from the pope 
remission of his sins (1026). While in Rome he established, by assent of the 
pope, a caravansaiy for Scandinavian pilgrims; procuring his subjects, also, 
on the same occasion, several commercial pri-^eges. Upon his journey to 
Rome he chanced to meet with the German emperor, Conrad II, whom he 
induced to renounce his claims to the Danish mark (Schleswig), foimded by 
Henry the Fowler, and a marnage was agreed on between Canute’s daughter, 
Gunhilda, and Conrad’s son, Henry. 

About this time, or a little before, the Scandinavians began to make dis- 
coveries in the north and west. The Faroe Islands had been discovered at 
the latter end of the ninth century, by some Scandinavian pirates, and soon 
after this Iceland was colonized by the Norwegians. [From Iceland, towards 
the close of the tenth century, Jarl Eric the Red, who had been banished 
from the islandj led the first colony to Greenland, which had been discovered 
about a hundred years before.] The settlement made in Greenland, though 
comprising only a small population, seems to have been very prosperous m 
mercantile affairs. It had bishops and priests from Europe, and paid the 
pope, as an annual tribute, 2,600 poxmds of walrus teeth as tithe and Peter’s 
pence. But the art of navigation must have been at a very low pitch, for the 
voyage from Greenland to Iceland and Norway, and back again, consumed 
five years; and upon one occasion the government of Norway did not hear 
of the death of the bishop of Greenland until six years after it had occurred.® 

This colony in Greenland continued in a flourishing condition down to the 
fourteenth century when it suffered severely from two terrible scourges, the 
Black Death and the attacks of the natives. In the fifteenth century all inter- 
cou^ between the Scandinavian colony in Greenland and the civilised world 
entirely ceased. Modern investigation has resulted m the discovery of the 
ruins of bi^din^ and of the graves of the old colonists, but their descendants, 
if not entirely wiped out, appear to have been absorbed by the Esquimaux 
population. 

For Lief, son of Eric the Red, is claimed a far greater achievement than his 
father's. The account of a country far to the southwest which had been 
aghted by an Icelander in the year 1001, prompted Lief to undertake a voyage 
in search of it and to plant, in a county which he called Vinland, a colony that 
suteisted for many years. Ihe detaife oi this expedition as given in the old 
sa^is have furnished data for a theory which places Vinland on a portion of the 
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United States in the vicinity of Rhode Island, and thus gives to Lief Ericsson 
the glory of being the first discoverer of America.® 

To return to Canute the Great : While he tairied in Rome St. Olaf of Nor- 
way and Anund Jacob of Sweden availed themselves of Canute’s absence to 
fall upon Denmark, both of them fearing his increasing power, and being angry 
because Norwegian mutineers had found an asylum at the Danish court. The 
united kings making great progress, Ulf Jarl, who was married as we have seen 
to Estrith, a sister to Canute, and who had been appointed lieutenant-governor 
under the king’s absence, deemed it necessary for the country to have a head, 
and prevailed upon the people to elect the crown prince, Harthacnut [Hardi 
Canute] king. Canute, informed of this, hastened home, but though highly 
incensed against Ulf, he delayed his vengeance tiU the enemies were driven 
away. A battle was fought near Helgebrook in Skane, where Canute himself 
would have perished, had it not been for Ulf’s aid (1027). 

But even this could not appease the exasperated king, who, under pre- 
tence of friendship, invited him to a drinking-bout in Roeskilde. They played 
at chess together. The king, making a wrong move, wished to correct it, but 
Ulf Jarl upset the chess-board, and left in anger. “ Dost thou now fly, thoa 
cowardly Ulf ? ” cried the king. “ Thou didst not call me cowardly,” answered 
Ulf, “when the Danes, at Helgebrook, took to their heels like dogs, and I 
saved thy life.” The king, yet more irritated at this reply, caused Ulf to be 
killed in the cathedral of Roeskilde, to which he afterwards gave a whole 
canton as a propitiatory sacrifice for his crime.® * 

The ambition of Canute was not satisfied with the possession of two crowns; 
he pretended to have some claims upon Norway through his father Swe^, who 
had formerly ruled over a portion of that country. Its reduction, which was 
accomplished (1028) without much difficulty, and its temporary annexation 
to his other dominions make it necessary that we now revert to that portion of 
Scandinavian history. 


EABLT NORWEGIAN KINGS 

The early Norwegian annals, geographical and political, have been criti- 
cally analyzed and minutely detailed by Torfeus. Tradition, as already 
mentioned, placed Saeming, a son of 0dm, on the throne of that country, and 
from him descended a race of pontiff-kings of whom nothing but their names is 
recorded. The first mortal alleged by the native legends to have worn the 
crown was a chief called Nor, sprung from the ancient Finnish family of the 
Fornjoter, who established himself at Tfondhjem, and subdued the neighbor- 
ing territories about the beginning of the fourth century. It is evident, 
however, that the old chronicle (Fundinn Noregr, or Norway Discovered) con- 
taining this account is entitled to no credit whatever. Nor is altogether a 
mythic personage; his supposed ancestor Fornjoter, with his three sons, the 
rulers of the air, earth, and sea, are considered to be merely the Scandmavian 
antitypes of Noah, and the patriarchs Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Among 
other progenitors that adorn his genealogy, we find Frostius, Snser, and Drifa 
(frost, snow, and drift), which are obviously symbols of the climate, rather 
than names of chiefs or petty kings. This part of the national records must 
therefore be viewed as an allegory, merely intended to ^ve lustre to the pedi- 
gree of the Norwegian monarchs. 

The several branches of Nor’s posterity were dignified with the regal title, 
and are said to have reigned over the districts of Thrandia, Naumdal, Raums^ 
dal, Guldbransdal, Rogaland, Hordaland, Ringarike, Raumarike, and other 
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provincee, which are supposed to derive from them their modern appellations. 
It belongs to mythology rather than history to narrate their wars, and exhibit 
their feats of incredible strength and their wonderful skill in sorcery and mcan- 
tation. The princes or chiefs of a less fabulous origin, who held sway over 
these sterile mountains, it would be superfluous to enumerate, as there is no 
reason to believe that any considerable portion of Norway was ever united 
under a single monarch prior to the era of Harold Harfagr, who first com- 
bined the various tnbes among whom it was divided into one nation, by 
reducing their kings or jarls to a state of vassalage in the latter part of the 
ninth century. 

This famous conqueror was a scion of the ancient Ynglings._ The last of 
that sacred dynasty, Olaf Trseteha, when driven from tlie_ Swedish throne, as 
already stated laid the foundation of a new government in Vermland, which 
gradually extended across the frontier, until it embraced wholly or partially 
the adjacent districts of Vestjold, Vmgulmarken, Raumarike, Hordaland, 
and Hedemarken. The crown descended to five princes in succession, the 
last of whom, Half dan Svart (the Black), was father to Harold. In the fol- 
lowing table, the names and reigns of the Norwegian sovereigns are given in 
order, down to the important epoch when Christianity was established under 
Olaf the Saint' 


TKADiriONAI, LIST OS' AXCIBNT SaNGS OF NOKWAT 


Olaf Trsetelia 

, . died A.D. 640 

Eric Blodffixe , 

. died A D. 

940 

Halfdan Huitben . 

. 700 

Hakon the Good 


963 

Bystem ^ 

, 780 

Harold Graafeld 


977 

Halfdan Millde 

. . . . 784 

Hakon Jarl 

• « • 

995 

Oudrod Hikillati . 

. . 834 

Olaf Tryggvason . 

, , 

1000 

Olaf Geirstada 

840 

Olaf the Saint 


1030 

Halfdan S\"art 

. 863 

Svend Knudson 


1035 

Harold Harfagr 

. 934 

Magnus tbe Good . 

. 

1047 


Every circumstance connected with the genealogy and youth of Harold 
has been carefully preserved by his countrymen. His mother was Ragnhilda, 
daughter of Harold Golden-Beard, who ruled over the district of Sogne, near 
Bergen. Dreams and prodigies augured his future greatness; the giant Dofre 
taught hi m the military art, and at the age of ten, when he lost his father 
(863), he had the reputation of surpassing all his contemporaries in beauty, 
courage, wisdom and warlike accomplishments. During his minority, the 
regency of lus paternal dominions was committed to his uncle Guttorm, 
whose prompt interference kept in awe the rebellious vassals. At the age of 
twelve, the young prince is said to have formed the resolution of subduing aU 
Norway. His first achievement was the conquest of Thrandia (Trondhjem), 
whose eight kings or chiefs he defeated in as many battles. These victories 
were followed by the subjugation of the whole western coast, from Finmarken 
to the Naze. Hordaland, Telemarken, and Vermland were also reduced to 
subjection; whilst the famous naval engagement in the bay of Hafurs Fjord, 
now called Stavanger Fjord, fought (875) with the confederated princes of 
Rogaland and other southern districts, made hiiji master of the entire king- 
dom in the short space of ten years. Most of the jarls and hereditary nobles 
being either slain or dispersed, Harold, ere he had reached the prime of man- 
hood, thus saw himself in possession of a monarchy more extensive than had 
yet been enjoyed by any other northern potentate. 

Tnumphant at home, his arms were no less successful in the expeviitions 
which he undertook to exterminate the pirates and refractory chieftains, who 
had escaped his vengeance at Hafurs Fjord by seeking refuge in the Scottish 
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Mes. The Scandinavian historians claim for him the reduction of Shetland, 
the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the whole country north of the Grampians. 
They even allege that the Isle of Man, where a Norman d 3 masty had long been 
established, and part of Ireland, including Dublin, were added to his domin- 
ions. The government of these foreign possessions he entrusted to chiefs or 
relations of his own, under the title of earls, with a feudal dependence on his 
crown; but their authority was little respected by the turbulent and lawlei® 
inhabitants. 

Threatened, with civil broils and dissensions in his own family, he adopted 
the unwise policy of dividing the kingdom among his numerous sons, to each 
of whom he assigned the administration of a province, with the title and pre- 
rogatives of royalty. Tliis expedient having increased rather than dimin- 
ished the evil, his next resource was to abdicate in favour of Eric, which was 
done with the consent of the remaining brothers, eight of whom had then 
perished in battle. Harold survived this event only three years, and died in 
934; leaving by his five wives a numerous progeny, male and female, from 
whom genealogists have computed the descent of most of the royal families in 
Europe. He had the reputation of being a brave and generous prince, of a 
handsome form, robust constitution, and majestic stature. Iceland and the 
Faroe Isles of whose discovery we have spoken, were colonised during his reign, 
and Normandy was conquered by daring adventurers under the celebrated 
Rolf Ganger (afterwards Duke RoUo), who had fled to avoid death or servitude 
under his rigorous administration. 

Though a barbarian, Harold possessed the lofty spirit of that heroic age, 
and even aspired to civilise and legislate. His own interest, combined with 
motives of policy, induced him to adopt measures for the entire suppression of 
private feuds, of marauding expeditions by land and piracy on the seas. The 
strandhug, or impressment of provisions, which the depredators were in the 
practice of exercising, by seizing the cattle of the unprotected peasantry, he 
prohibited under the severest penalties. These he found to be the greatest 
obstacles to social order and improvement, and at the same time the principal 
means of keeping alive the embers of insubordination and resistance to his 
authority. 

It has been supposed tliat his conduct in these beneficial arrangements 
was in some degree influenced by the example of the Enghsh king .^thelstan, 
who had visited Norway in his youth. An intercourse of friendship and cour- 
tesy is said to have commenced between them at that early period, in virtue of 
which Harold sent his son Hakon to be educated at the Anglo-Saxon court, 
with a present of a magnificent ship, the sails of which were purple and the 
beak gold, the whole deck being surrounded with shields, gilt in the inside, 
and curiously ornamented. .^Ethelstan gave his pupil in return a sword with 
a golden hilt and a blade of wonderful temper, which he kept till the day of 
his death. Besides studying the manners of the nation, the young prince 
was converted to the Chnstian faith, and received the ordinance of baptism — 
an event which afterwards gave occasion to the first planting of the seeds of 
the Gospel in his native land.^ 

Eric, after spending his youth as a sea-rover, had been elevated to the 
throne before his father’s death; but the rest of his brothers, who claimed an 
equal title to the sovereignty, refused to acknowledge his supremacy, or pay 

* Snoire’s narrative of Harold’s intercoarse witli .^tbelstan differs from tliat given above 
(Saga emEarfagra, c 41, 43), but tbe account given by the old Norwegian clironicler Tbiodrek 
seems most credible, mz, that Hakon was sent to England to be taught the manners of the 
nation. 
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their annual tribute to the crown. The seeds of internal dissension thus 
planted soon ripened into acts of cruelty and bloodshed. In the domestic 
strife that ensued, several of the refractory princes were put to death by him, 
and hence the name of Blodsexe, or Bloody-axe, was entailed on the relentless 
fratricide. Weary of the oppressions under which they had groaned for sev- 
eral years, the people at length shook off the yoke of the sanguinary tyrant, 
and_ unammou^y called Hakon to the thrond, who, though educated in a 
foreign land, and in a religion unknown to their country, was received with 
joy as their king and deliverer. The principal jarls, and especially Sigurd, 
his uncle on the .mother’s side, who had been his godfather when he was 
sprinkled with water after the heathen fashion in his infancy, espoused his 
cause. 

Eric, imable to cope with the superior fortunes of his younger brother, fled 
with his ac^erents to_ the Orkney Isles, where he became a sea-king, and 
exercised his depredations on the British shores. .®thelstan soon after con- 
ferred upon him the kingdom of Northumbria, then peopled with Danes, upon 
condition that he and ms followers should abstain from molesting Norway, 
embrace Christianity, and protect the English coasts against the piratical 
incursions of the Northmen. But the habits of this barbarian were inveterate ; 
and resuming his old practices, with a band of his former associates, he invaded 
Northumbria, from which he had been expelled by the Anglo-Saxons. Edred, 
son of Eadward the Elder, marched an army to oppose'him, and the contest 
was finally decided in a great battle, wherein Eric, with five other sea-kings, 
was slain. Notwithstanding the alleged conversion of this prince, he is rep- 
resented in one of the last strains of the heathen skalds as invited to take his 
seat among the kings and heroes deemed worthy to inherit the joys of Valhalla. 

Relieved from the apprehension of foreign invasion, the first care of Hakon 
was to suppress the robbers and pirates that infested his kingdom. Hie 
Danes he also chastised for certain depredations they had committed; and 
to retaliate their injuries he made an incursion into Zealand, where, without 
meeting opposition, he collected immense spoil, and obliged many of the 
inhabitants to ransom their lives by paying heavy pecuniary fines. Seeing 
peace re-established within his dominions, his subjects happy, and his revenue 
flourishing, he next turned his attention to the framing ot salutary laws, and 
the substitution of the faith in which he had been educated for the super- 
stitious rites of paganism. On his return from the court of iEthelstan, he 
had brought with him some Christian priests, and openly announced his reso- 
lution to protect and encourage them in their missionary labours. A national 
assembly of the people was convened at Trondhjem, in which he stood up 
and declared his will and desire that all present, “ ricn as well as poor, noble, 
peasant, and serf, young and old, man and woman, should be baptised, and 
believe in one true God, the Son of Mary (laying aside the vain worship of the 
heathen deities), fast every Friday, and rest every seventh day.” To this 
proportion none were inclined to listen; murmurs arose against it from aH 
parties, when Asbiom, a rich and popular landholder, addressed the sovereign 
in a strain of firm remonstrmce, expressing surprise and regret that he who 
had been the restorer of their lost freedom should endeavour to fasten upon 
them a new and more intolerable yoke of davery. “As to what thou now 
wouldst require of us, and insist upon with such obstinate zeal, as if thou 
wouldst constrain us by violence, know, 0 king! that we are aU resolved to 
a^ndon th^ and choose another sovereign, who will suffer us peacefully to 
^joy our liberties, and, that religion which is dear to our hearts,” 

I The sentiments of the people found utterance in the voice of the speaker, 
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anJ they manifested their approbation with tumultuous applause. When 
silence was restored, Sigurd Jarl stood forth and explained to the multitude 
that it was not the wish or intention of the king to compel them to chahge 
their religion, or to dissolve the bonds that united them in friendship and 
affection _To ascertain the sincerity of this declaration, the assembly ex- 
pressed their unanimous desire that Hakon should offer for them the usual 
solemn sacrifices, or Yule-feasts, for peace and for fruitful seasons, as had 
been the custom of his forefathers. Perceiving the danger of urging the 
matter further, Sigurd advised the king to forego his purpose in the mean- 
time, and the convention quietly dispersed. But, on the approach of Christ- 
mas, agitation recommenced* with greater violence, and the people renewed 
their demand that the king should either preside at the yearly festival, after 
the ancient manner, or abdica'e the throne. 

The wary jarl endeavoured to assuage their angry passions, and promised 
that the feast, which always took place after the sacrifice, should be honoured 
wnth the royal presence. Tlris pledge v/as faithfully kept, when Sigurd, in 
virtue of his pontifical office, the duties of which he performed in the palace, 
took the drinking-horn, and having consecrated it to Odin, offered it to the 
king, ^is seemed the critical moment when Hakon must openly proclaim 
his choice between the Pagan and the Christian religion. He attempted to 
evade the difficulty by consecrating the horn anew with the sign of the cross, 
before appl3nng it to his lips; but this movement was observed by the people, 
who gave vent to their feelings in terms of strong indignation, until their 
wrath was again pacified by the assurance of Sigurd that they had entirely 
mistaken the nature of the offensive emblem^ which was not the sign of the 
cross but of the mallet; so that the sacred liquor had in reality been dedi- 
cated_ to Thor, according to the ceremonies of the national faith. With this 
ingenious explanation the multitude was satisfied, and the jarl obtained the 
reputation ot being “ the wisest man in Norway.” 

Notwithstanding this prudence and moderation in avoichng a collision 
between two hostile factions, a secret conspiracy was soon afterwards formed 
among eight of the most distmguished pontiff-chiefs against the king and 
bis religious innovations. Tlie destruction of the Christian edifices, which he 
had built in the northern proidnces, was their first object; their next was to 
compel him to renounce entirely and forever the form of worship he was so 
anxious to introduce. Four of the confederates repaired to the district of 
Msere,. which had a famous temple dedicated to Thor; and having burned the 
churches to the ground, they slew the Anglo-Saxon priests whom Hakon had 
brought from England. The king himself, having arrived in the same place 
to attend the great festival that was about to be celebrated, was menaced 
with personal violence by the congregated crowd, at the instigation of the 
conspirators, who had determined that he should sacrifice, without evasion 
or reserve, to the ancient deities of the nation. 

Resistance was impossible, his train of courtiers being too small to offer 
opposition. Yielding to the entreaties and advice of his friendly counsellor 
Si^d, he at length consented to humour the idolatrous prejudices of his sub- 
jects by eating the liver of a horse which had been sacrificed, and afterwards 
empt3nng three drinking-horns successively, consecrated to Odin, Thor, and 
Bragi; without violating the heathen rites as he had formerly done, by sub- 
stituting the Christian s3mibol.^ But instead of abandoning his favourite 

^ The eating 0/ torse was custoraarv ainonafst the oM Scandinavians at their religious 
festivals, and hence considered a proof of paganism. The practice was afterwards punished by St. 
Olaf with death or mutilation , and the insurrection which drove him from the throne was partfy 
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p:ojeet,_ this constrained apostasy only inflamed his resentment against his 
superstitious countrjnnen, and set him on devising means to punish what he 
deemed an insolent act of rebellion against his authority 

The threatening storm of civil and religious war was now suspended over 
the kingdom; but, ortunately for Hakon, the gathering clouds were dissipated 
by the news of the arrival of the sons of Eric by his queen Gunhilda on the 
coast, with a powerful armament which Harold king of Denmark had equipped 
to aid them in recovering the crown of Norway. Intestine feuds were for- 
gotten in the common danger, and aU parties, even the confederated chiefs, 
united in defence of their native land and their national liberties. The 
Norwegian fleet obtained a signal victory over that of the exiled princes, who 
escaped to their former refuge at the Danish court. 

After repelling this invasion, he revived, with new sanctions, the ancient 
law by which the whole territory of the state was divided into a certain 
number of maritime districts, c^ed skip-^eidor, which extended into the 
country as far up the rivers as the salmon ascended. Each of these was 
bound to furnish a certain number of vessels and men for the common defence; 
and, to give effect to this ordinance, stations were appointed on the principal 
mountains and heights along the coast, so that, on the approach of an enemy, 
the alarm could speedily be conveyed from the northern point of Helgoland 
(now included in Norrland) to the Naze. 

Notwithstanding these wise precautions, and the devoted attachment of 
his countiymen, Hakon at last fell a victim to the insatiable ambition of 
Gunhilda and her sons, who made a second attempt on the crown, with the 
assistance of a fleet from Denmark. The king, who happened to be in a 
remote part of the country, was taken by surprise before he could collect his 
'"forces, and mortal y wounded m the first assault of the enemy. Before his 
death he sent messengers to his_ brother’s sons, declaring them his successors 
in the kingdom, as he had no children except one daughter named Thora, and 
entreating them to spare his relations. He expressed his desire, in the event 
'of surviving, to leave his dominions, and retire to a Christian land, where he 
might expiate his sins and confirm his faith. When his friends inquired if he 
would not be sent to England for interment according to the rites of that 
Church, he replied, “As a heathen have I lived, as a heathen, and not as a 
Christian, must I be buried.” His untimely fate was deeply and universally 
lamented; and the epithet of the Good, by which his contemporaries designated 
him, has been confirmed by the judgment of a milder and more enlightened 
age. His memory was ce’ebrated in the songs of the skalds, and especially in a 
lay called the Hakonar-mal, composed by the celebrated poet Eyvmd Skaldas- 
piller, where the two nymphs of war, ,Skogul and Gondul, conduct the pious 
king in tnumph into the heaven of Odin, there “ to quaff ale with the gods in 
the happy society of heroes.” 

The sceptre of Norway now fell into the hands of Harold II, called Graar 
feld or Gray Mantle, the eldest son of Eric and Gunhilda. This prince bore 
the name of his fair-haired grandfather, who had himself sprinkled him with 
water at his birth (930) after the heathen maimer. He was educated at the 
Danish court, and haying become a sea-rover at an early age he signalized 
his prowess in the Baltic by various piratical exploits, which were recorded by 
the skald Glum Geirison in an ode dedicated to his praise. His sovereignty 

occasioned bv his cruelties towards those who were accused or suspected of usin^ this food, 
and consequently of having relapsed into heathenism The Icelanders refused to a<lopt Chris- 
tianity, unless St. Olaf allowed them to use horse flesh as formerly — Laing’s Mf^aidmee m 
Nomcbii/ 
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as a king was merely nominal; for such was the loosely compacted structure 
of society in that barbarous age and country that not only was the regal 
authority shared with him by his brothers, but two other chieftains ruled 
with irresponsible power over their respective local districts. Tryggve and 
Gudrod, grandsons of Harold Harfagr, held separate governments; the former 
the prefecture of Vika or Vigen, the latter that of Vestfjold. 

From elements so discordant it was hardly to be expected that union or 
harmony could be produced; accordingly, as a first step towards securing 
the entire monarchy of Norway in her own family, the ambitious Gmihilda 
instigated her sons to murder the aged Sigurd Jarl, who still retained an 
independent jurisdiction over the province of Trondhjem. Tryggve and 
Gudrod were the next victims to the intriguing widow of Eric; they were both 
assassinated, and their families compelled to seek refuge in Sweden. The 
attachment of the inhabitants of Trondhjem to their late governor, and their 
election of his son Hakon Jarl to succeed him, involved the distracted king- 
dom in a civil war; and after many bloody conflicts between the rival princes, 
a perpetual truce was at last concluded, by the terms of which Hakon was to 
rule over the territories possessed by his father, whilst the remaining domin- 
ions were to continue under the sovereignty of the brother kings. 

This treaty of partition was soon broken, and the competitors for power 
once more appealed to the sword. Harold Graafcld perished in a plot con- 
trived by Hakon, who, in his turn, sought the aid of Harold Bluetooth; but the 
Danish monarch, instead of an auxiliary, was hailed as a deliverer by tiie 
Norwegians, weary of internal dissension and domestic tyranny. Guiiliilda 
fled with her two surviving sons, Gudrod and Regnford, to the Orkney Islands, 
where she ended her days by a violent death; leaving behind her the character 
of a haughty, cruel, and insidious woman, and the proud title of “mother of 
kings ” Harold invested the jarl with the viceroyalty of seven provinces, 
upon condition that as his vassal he should pay a yearly tribute of sixty falcons 
and fifty marks of gold. The rest of the kingdom he divided betv/cen his own 
son Sweyn, and Harold Granske son of Gudrod, reserving to himself the para- 
mount sovereignty of all Norway. 

The ambitious Hakon soon manifested a disposition to assert his inde- 
pendence. He exacted a tribute from the colomes^ in the Scottish isles, and 
endeavoured by every art of popularity to extend his influence at home. Bui 
he was not yet prepared to throw off his allegiance; and to cover his designs 
he did not hesitate to obey the call of his liege lord, when summoned to his 
assistance against the invasion with which Denmark was threatened by the 
emperor Otto HI. After an obstinate battle with the imperial army at the 
Dannevirke, peace was concluded with Harold, in terms of which Hakon with 
his followers was constrained to submit to the ceremony of baptism, and to 
receive on board his fleet a company of priests as missionaries for the conver- 
sion of his countrymen. But the crafty jarl, taking advantage of a favourable 
wind to escape through the Sound, set the monks on shore, and steered to the 
coast of Gotland, where he landed, and offered sacrifice to^ the gods as a pro- 
pitiation for his apostasy. The flight of two ravens, the birds of Odin, which 
passed at the moment, was interpreted by him as a favourable omen. Accord- 
ingly, having burned his ships, and pursuing his way through Sweden, which 
he laid waste with fire and sword, he reached Norway in the nope of surprising 
the Danish squadron, which had been despatched with an additional supply 
of missionaries; but, on advancing to the port, he discovered that the fleet had 
departed in safety. 

The two prmces now became implacable enemies. Hakon refused to pay 
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the stipulated tribute, and declared himself independent, but without assum- 
ing the regal title. A rebellion of the Danes, in which their king was slain, 
might have relieved him from a formidable antagonist, had not Sweyn, who 
succeeded to the throne, inherited his father’s resentment against tlie Nor- 
wegians, whom he attacked with a numerous squadron. The invaders, how- 
ever, were entirely routed in the bay of Bergen, those who escaped the sword 
having perished in the waves.^ The victorious jarl was soon afterwards 
delivered by the death of Harold Granske, from the only remaining com- 
petitor for the sovereignty. 

The reign of this prince was distinguished by the restoration and triumph 
of the heathen superstitions; he was himself a zealous votaiy of the national 
deities, and by his command the pagan temples were rebuilt, and the accus- 
tomed sacrifices renewed. The country had been aClicted with a desolating 
famine, but peace and plenty returned under his administration, which the 
grateful people did not fail to attribute to the favour of the gods, appeased by 
the revival of their ancient worship. They even conferred upon their king 
the title of the Good — an appellation which he forfeited by his subsequent 
conduct. His court displayed a style of rude and barbaric grandeur; but he 
excited the general indignation of his countrjmen by the unrestrained grati- 
fication of his licentious passions, which he did not scruple to indulge at the 
expense of the honour of their wives and daughters. This last indignity, to 
which even a people born to servitude will not submit with patience, at length 
roused the Norwegians to take arms against the tyrant, who was compelled 
to seek in flight a refuge from their vengeance. 

The final catastrophe of his eventful life is closely linked with the romantic 
story of Olaf Tryggvason, his next successor on the throne. Tryggve, the 
father of this prince, having been cut off, as already mentioned, by me arti- 
fices of Gunhilda, Astrid his widow, then pregnant, fled to a small sequestered 
island in a lake on the western coast of Norway, where Olaf was born and 
received the name of his grandfather, one of the sons of Harold Harfagr. 
After wandering some time in poverty and disguise, Astrid found an asylum 
in the hall of the aged Hakon, a Swedish jarl; but the vengeance of GunMda, 
who pursued her in every retreat, induced her to seek a more distant conceal- 
5ient in Russia, where her brother Sigurd had risen to great distinction. The 
fugitives were captured by the Esthonian pirates, amongst whom Olaf had 
lived six years as a slave, until he was discovered and ransomed by his uncle, 
whilst collecting the tribute due to the Russian crown, and carried to the court 
of Vladimir at Novgorod, where he resided nine years. Here he distmguished 
himself by his proficiency in all manly exercises, as they were practised in 
that age and country; and being remarkable for beauty as well as strength 
and courage, he won the affections of the queen, and incurred the hatred of 
the courtiers, who beheld with jealousy the rising power of a foreign adven- 
turer. 

Having procured a small fleet of Russian pirates, he quitted the service 
of Vladimir, and at the age of nineteen became a sea-rover in the Baltic. In 
one of his excursions, being driven into a port in Wendland, (Pomerania), 
he espoused Geira, daughter of Burisleif, prince of that country, and with him 
jhined the final expedition of the emperor Otto against Denmark; after 
wMch, returning with his father-in-law, he resided under his roof until the 

* Tlie Dauisb. expedition was commanded by Sigvald Jarl, chief of the Jomsvikings ; and 
their defeat is ascribed to Hakon’s having sacrificed his son to the family p-oddess, Thorgerda 
Hor|jabyutd, whom he consulted dunng one of the pauses in the battle, and who would promise 
victory on no other termSf 
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death of his wife, when he resumed the habits of a freebooter. For a consid^ 
erable time he cruised on the coasts of Scotland, England, Ireland, and 
France; the Hebrides, the Isle of Man, Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Wales all suffered from his depredations. He entered the Thames, and 
although repelled in his attack upon London, his forbearance was purchased 
with a heavy tnbute and rich presents; in return for which he solemnly 
promised never more to invade the country. On arriving at the SciUy 
Islands, he was converted to Christianity by a solitary monk or hermit, who 
had won his esteem in the character of a prophet; but it is probable he had 
before acqmred some notion of that religion, as it was understood and prac- 
tised in those barbarous times in Russia; and both the English and Norman 
chronicles assure us that he was solemnly baptised in London, while residing 
at the court of iEthelred, and afterward at Rouen. Perhaps, like most of 
the northern adventurers in those days, he might not be unwilling to give 
repeated proofs in different countries, and at separate times, of his determin- 
ation to renounce the errors of paganism, and adopt a faith which had then 
established itself in almost every kingdom of Europe During his stay in 
England, he married Gyda, the widow of a powerful nobleman, and sister to 
a Scandinavian prince’ who reigned in Dublin.^ 

The fame of Olaf’s distant exploits reached the ear of Hakon in Norway, 
at the time when his indignant subjects were preparmg to release their coun- 
try from the yoke of the tyrant. Hearing with dismay that there was a 
youthful hero of the race of Harfagr still survivmg, who might challenge his 
claim to the sceptre, he despatched one of his subtlest agents, Thorer Sack, 
to Dublin, to discover and circumvent his rival by some plausible stratagem. 
This artful emissary, who had visited Ireland both as a merchant and a sea- 
rover, represented himself to Olaf as one of the victims of Hakon’s cruelty, 
and described his countrymen as ready to receive the descendant of the 
renowned Harold with open arms, as their deliverer from a tyranny which 
had become insupportable. Encouraged by these solicitations, the confidir^ 
prince set sail for Norway, accompanied by his pretended friend and on their 
arrival they discovered that the greater part of the chiefs and the people were 
in arms against their king. 

Thorer was confounded on perceiving that his deceitful message had 
actually been realised during his absence. His first anxiety was to commu- 
nicate with Hakon, but this was rendered impossible, as the tyrant had fled 
before the rising storm to a distant part of the kingdom, and sought refuge 
with a woman of illustrious birth named Thora, who had been one of his 
concubines, and who provided him with a secret grotto, where he remained 
concealed from his enemies. Returning to the fleet, the disappointed mis- 
creant resolved on a second act of treachery to accomplish his object, bjy 
advising Olaf to land and take advantage of the popular excitement. His 
intention, however, was to betray the young prince, and thus consummate 
his villany by adding to it the crime of murder; but the design was revealed, 
and frustrated by the death of the traitor. 

Meantime the insurrection had become general. Hakon, who had con- 

^ Very little sincerity appears to have accompanied the conversions of some of these Scandi 
navian pirates. On one occasion, as we learn from a monkish chronicler of the times, so many 
Northmen presented themselves to be baptised that there was not time enough to prepare a 
sufficient number of white robes, such as were worn by the neophytes ; they were consequently 
obliged to use such coarse garments as could he found in the emergency A chieftain who 
presented himself to receive the holy rite exclaimed, as they ofiered him such a dress, ** This is 
the twentieth tune I have been baptised, and I have always received a fine white robe , such a‘ 
sack IS more fit for a base bind than for a warrior like mQj* 
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trived to elude the search of his enenues by Ijdng concealed in a subterranean 
excavation, over which was spread a dui^lull, with a herd of swine feeding 
upon it, was at length assassinated by one of his domestics, named Kark, the 
dnly companion of his dreary abode. Tidings of tliis catastrophe were brought 
to Olaf, who commanded the faitliless slave to be instantly put to_ death for 
having basely slain his master. The licentious conduct of this prince left a 
^tigma on his memory, and obliterated the good opinion wlueh his subjects 
formed of him at an earlier period of liis reign whilst the triumph of tlie 
adverse party, and the ascendency of the new religion, confirmed the epithet 
of the Bad, which the indignant people finally associated with his detested 
name. 

The Norwegians immediately elected Olaf Tryggvason to fill the vacant 
throne. The first measure undertaken by the youthful monarch was the 
establishment of Christianity in his new dominions ^ In the Heimskringla* 
we are given many interesting details of his method and results in this 
direction, as well as in various others. Some of these are worth transcribing.® 


SNOEEE STURLESON ON KINO OLAF TETGGVASON 

When King Olaf Tryggvason had been two years king of Norway [Snorre ^ 
tells us], there was a Saxon priest in his house who was called Thangbrand, 
a passionate, ungovernable man, and a great man-slayer; but he was a good 
scholar and a clever man. The king would not have him in his house upon 
account of his misdeeds; but gave him the errand to go to Iceland, and 
bring that land to the Christian faith. The king gave him a merchant vessel; 
and, as far as we know of this voyage of his, he landed first in Iceland at 
Ostljord, in the southern Alftafjord, and passed the winter in the house of 
]M1 of Sidu. Thangbrand proclaimed Cnristianity in Iceland, and on his 
persuasion Hall and all his house-people, and many other chiefs, allowed 
themselves to be baptised; but there were many more who spoke against it. 
Thorvald Veile and Veterlid the skald composed a satire about Thangbrand; 
but he killed them both outright. Thangbrand was two years in Iceland, 
and was the death of three men before he left it. 

There was a man called Sigurd, and another called Hauk, both of Halo- 
galand, who often made merchant voyages. One summer they had made 
a voyage westward to England; and when they came back to Norway they 
sailed northwards along the coast, and at North More they met King Okf’s 
people. When it was told the king that some Halogaland people w;ere come 
who were heathen, he ordered the steersmen to be brought to him', and he 
asked them if they would consent to be. baptised; to which they replied. 
No. The kmg spoke with them in many ways, but to no purpose. He 
then threatened them with death and torture; but they would not allow 
themselves to be moved. He then had them laid in irons, and kept them in 
chains in his house for some time, and often conversed with them, but in 
vam. At last one night they disappeared, without any man being able to 
conjecture how they got away. But about harvest they came north to 
Harek of Thiotto, who received them kindly, and with whom they stopped 
all winter, and were hospitably entertained. 

It happened one good-weather day in spring that Harek was at home in 
his house with only few people, and time hung heavy on his hands. Sigurd 
asked him if he would row a little for amusement. Harek was willing; and 
they went to the shore, and drew down a six-oared skiff; and Sigurd took the 
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mast and rigging belonging to the boat out of the boat-house, for they often 
used to sail when they went for amusement on the water. Harek went out 
into the boat to hang the rudder. The brothers Sigurd and Hauk, who were 
very strong men, were fuUy armed, as they were used to go about at home 
among the peasants. Before they went out to the boat they threw into her 
some butter-kits and a bread-chest, and carried between them a great keg 
of ale. When they had rowed a short way from the island the brothers 
hoisted the sail, while Harek was seated at the helm; and they sailed away 
from the island. Then the two brothers went aft to where Harek the 
bonder was sitting; and Sigurd said to him, “ Now thou must choose one of 
these conditions: first, that we brothers direct this voyage; or, if not, that 
we bind thee fast and take the command; or, third, that we kill thee.” 

Harek saw how matters stood with him. As a single man, he was not 
better than one of those brothers, even if he had been as well armed; so it 
appeared to him wisest to let them determine the course to steer, and bound 
himself by oath to abide by this condition. On this Sigurd took the helm, 
and steered south along tne land, the brothers talcing particular care that 
they did not encounter people. The wind was very favourable; and they 
held on sailing along until they came south to Trondhjem and to Nidaros, 
where they found the king. Then the kmg called Hars’c to him, and in a 
conference desired him to be baptised. Harek made objections; and 
although the king and Harek talked over it many times, sometimes in the 
presence of other people, and sometimes alone, they could not agree upon 
it. At last the king said to Harek, “ Now thou mayst return home, and I 
will do thee no injury; partly because we are related together, and partly 
that thou mayst not have it to say that I caught thee by a trick: but know 
for certain that I mtend to come north next summer to visit you Haloga- 
landers, and ye shall then see if I am not able to punish those who reject 
Christianity.” Harek was well pleased to get away as fast as he could. 
King Olaf gave Harek a good boat of ten or twelve pair of oars, and let it 
be fitted out with the best of everything needful; and besides he gave 
Harek thirty men, all lads of mettle, and well appointed. 

Harek of Thiotto went away from the town as fast as he could; but 
Hauk and Sigurd remained in the king’s house, and both took baptism. 
Harek pursued his vo yage until he came to Tniotto. He sent immediately 
a message to his friend Eyvind Kinnrif, with the word that he had been 
with Bang Olaf; but would not let himself be cowed down to accept Chris- 
tianity. The message at the same time informed him that King piaf 
intended coming to tae north in summer against them, and they must be 
at their posts to defend themselves; it also begged Eyvind to come and visit 
him, the sooner the better. When this message was delivered to Eyvind, 
he saw how very necessary it was to devise some counsel to avoid falhng 
into the king’s hands. He set out, therefore, in a light vessel with a few 
hands as fast as he could. When he came to Thiotto he was received by 
Harek in the most friendly way, and they immediately entered into conver- 
sation with each other behmd the house When they had spoken together 
but a short time, King Olaf’s men, who had secretly followed Harek to the 
north, came up, and took Eyvind prisoner, and carried him away to 
their ship. 

'They did not halt on their voyage until they came to Trondhjem, and 
presented themselves to King Olaf at Nidaros. Then Eyvind was brought 
up to a conference with the king, wno asked him to allow himself to be 
baptised, like other people; but Eyvind decidedly answered he would not. 
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The king still, with persuasive words, urged him to accept Christianity, and 
both he and the bishop used many suitable arguments; but Eyvind would 
not allow himself to be moved. The king offered him gifts and great fiefs, 
but Eyvind ref^d all. Then the king threatened him with tortures and 
death, but Eyvind was steadfast. Then the king ordered a pan of glowing 
coals to be placed upon Eyvmd’s belly, which burst asunder. Eyvind cried, 
“ Take away the pan, and I will say something before I die,” which also was 
done. The king said, “ Wilt thou now, Eyvind, believe in Christ? ” “ No,” 
said Eyvind, I can take no baptism; for I am an evil spirit put into a 
man’s body by Lapland sorcery, because in no other way could my father 
and mother have a child.” With that died Eyvind, who had been one of 
the greatest sorcerers. 

The spring after. King Olaf fitted out and manned his ships, and com- 
rmnded himself his ship the Crane. He had many and smart people with 
him; and when he was ready, he sailed northwards with his fleet past Byrd 
Isle, and to Halogaland. Wheresoever he came to the land, or to the islands, 
he held a Thing, and told the people to accept the right faith, and to be bap- 
tised. No man dared to say anything against it, and the whole country he 
passed through was made Christian. King Olaf was a guest in the house of 
Harek of Thiotto, who was baptised with all his people. At parting the 
kmg ^ve Harek good presents; and he entered into the king’s service, and 
got fiefs, and the privileges of lendsman from the king. 

There was a bonder, by name Raud the Strong, who dwelt in Godo Isle 
in Saltenfjord. Raud was a very rich man, who had many house servants; 
and likewise was a powerful man, who had many Laplanders in his service 
when he wanted them. Raud was a great idolater, and very skilful in 
witchcraft, and was a great friend of Thorer Hiort. Both were great 
chiefs. Now when they heard that King Olaf was coming with a great force 
from the south to Halogaland, they gathered together an army, ordered 
out sMps, and they too had a great force on foot. Raud had a large 
ship, with a gilded head formed hke a dragon, which ship had thirty rowing 
benches, and even for that kind of ship was very large. Thorer Hiort had 
also a large ship. These men sailed southwards with their ships against King 
Olaf, and as soon as they met gave battle. A great battle there was, and a 

£ ^t fall of men; but principally on the side of the Halogalanders, whose 
ips were cl^red of men, so that a great terror came upon them. Raud 
rowed with his dragon out to sea, and set sail. Raud had always a fair wmd 
wheresoever he wished to sail, which came from his arts of witchcraft; and, 
to make a short story, he came home to Godo Isle. 

Thorer Hiort fled from the ships up to the land; but King Olaf landed 
people, followed those who fled, and killed them. Usually the king was the 
foremost jn such skirmishes, and was so now. When the king saw where 
Thorer Hiort, who was quicker on foot than any man, was runnmg to, he 
*an after him with his dog Vig. The king said, “ Vig! VigI catch Hiorten.” ^ 
Vjg ran straight in upon him; on which Thorer halted, and the king threw 
a spear at him. Thorer struck with his sword at the dog, an4 gave him a 
wound; but at the same moment the king’s spear flew under Thorer’s 
^rm, and wept .through and through him, and came out at his other side. 
There Thorer left his life; but Vig was carried wounded to the ships. 

, ' King' Olaf ^aye life and freedom to all the men who asked it and agreed 
to becomp, Chrfelaan. King Olaf sailed with his fleet northwards along the 

. . . Hiotten signifies the deei or liart. A 
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coast, and baptised all the people among whom he came; and when he came 
north to Saltenfjord,* he intended to sail into it to look for Rand, but ai 
dreadful tempest and storm was raging in the fjord. They lay there a 
whole week, in which the same weather was raging within the fjord; while 
without there was a fine brisk wind only, fair for proceeding north along thie 
land. Then the king continued his voyage north to Omd, in Hmd I^nd, 
where all the people submitted to Christianity. Then the king turned about 
and sailed to the south again; but when he came to the north side of Sal- 
tenf jord, the same tempest was blowing, and the sea ran high out from the 
fjord, and the same kind of storm prevailed for several days while the king 
was lying there. Then the king applied to Bishop Sigurd, and asked him 2 
he knew any counsel about it; and the bishop said he would try if God 
would give him power to conquer these arts of the devil. 

Bishop Sigurd took ail his mass robes and went forward to the bow of 
the king’s ship; ordered tapers lighted, and incense to be brought out. Then 
he set the crucifix upon the stem of the vessel, read the Evangelist and many 
prayers, besprinkled the whole ship with holy water, and then ordered the 
ship tent to be stowed away, and to row into the fjord. The king ordered 
all the other ships to follow him. Now when all was ready on board the 
Crane to row, she went into the fjord without the rowers finding any wind; 
and the sea was curled about their keel track like as in a calm, so quiet and 
still was the water; yet on each side of them the waves were lashing up so 
high that they hid the sight of the mountains. And so the one ship followed 
the other in the smooth sea track; and they proceeded this way the whole 
day and night, until they reached Godo Isle. 

Now when they came to Raud’s house his great ship, the Dragon, was 
afloat close to the land. King Olaf went up to the house immediately with 
his people; made an attack on the loft in which Baud was sleeping, and 
broke it open. The men rushed in: Baud was taken and bound, and of the 

E eople with him some were killed and some made prisoners. Then the 
ing’s men went to a lodging in which Raud’s house servants slept, and 
killed some, bound others, and beat othera. Then the king ordered Baud to 
be brought before him, and offered him baptism. “And,” said the king, “ I 
will not take thy property from thee, but rather be thy friend, if thou wilt 
make thyself worthy to be so.” Baud exclaimed wfith all his might against 
the proposal, saying he would never believe in Christ, and making his scoff 
of God. Then the king was wroth, and said Baud should die the worst of 
deaths. And the king ordered him to be bound to a beam of wood, with his 
face uppermost, and a round pin of wood to be set between his teeth to force 
his mouth open. Then the king ordered an adder to be stuck into the mouth 
of him; but the serpent would not go into his mouth, but shrunk back when 
Baud breathed against it. Now the king ordered a hollow branch of an 
angehca root to be stuck into Raud’s mouth; others say the king put his 
horn into his mouth, and forced the serpent to go in by holdmg a red-hot 
iron before the opening. So the serpent crept into the mouth of Baud and 
down his throat, and gnawed its way out of his side; and thus Baud per- 
ished. 

^ The Saltenfjord is more celebrated in the north of Norway, and more dreaded, than the 
famous Maelstrom It is a large fjord within ; but the throat through which the vast mass of 
water has to run in and out at hood and ebb is so narrow, that it makes a very heavy and dan- 
gerous race or roost for many miles out in the sea, especially in ebb, when the whole body of 
water is returning to the ocean. The stream can only be crossed during a few minutes at still 
water, when flood or ehb has not begun to run, unless at a great distance from the jaws of this 
singular gulf* ^ • 
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King Olaf took here much gold and silyer, and other property of weapons, 
and many sorts of precious effects; and all the men who were with Raud he 
wther had baptised, or if they refused had them killed or tortured. _ Then the 
king took the dragon-ship which Raud had owned, and steered it himself; for 
it was a much larger and handsomer vessel than the Crane. In front it had a 
dragon’s head, and aft a crook, which turned up, and ended with the figure 
of the dragon’s tail The carved work on eacn side of the stem and stern 
was gilded. This ship the king called the Serpent. When the sails were 
hoisted they represented, as it were, the dragon’s wings; and the ship was 
the handsomest in all Norway. The islands on which Raud dwelt were called 
Gillmg and Hsering; but the whole islands together were called Godo Isles, 
and the current between the isles and the mainland the Godo Stream. King 
Olaf baptised all the people of the fjord, and then sailed southwards along 
the land; and on this voyage happened much and various things, which are 
set down in tales and sagas — namely, how witches and evil spirits tormented 
his men, and sometimes himself; but we will rather write about what occurred 
when King Olaf made Norway Christian, or in the other countries in which 
he advanced Christianity. The same autumn Olaf with his fleet returned to 
Trondhjem and landed at Nidaro*^, where he took up his winter abode. What 
I am now going to write about concerns the Icelanders. 

Kiartan Olafsson, a son’s son of Hoskuld, and a daughter’s son of Egil 
Skalagrimson, came the same autumn from Iceland to Nidaros and he was 
considered to be the most agreeable and hopeful man of any born in 
Iceland. There was also Haldor a son of Gudmund of Modrovald; and 
Kolbein a son of Thord, Fi'ey’s godar and a brother’s son of Brenno-Flose; 
together with Swertmg a son of the godar Runolf. All these were heathens; 
and besides them there were many more — some men of power others com- 
mon men of no property. There came also from Iceland a considerable 
people, who, by Thangbrand’s help had been made Christians; namely, Gissur 
White, a son of Teit Retilbiornson, and his mother was Alofa, daughter of 
Herse Bodvar who was the viking Kare’s son. Bodvar’s brother was Sigurd, 
father of Eric Biodascalla, whose daughter Astrid was King Olaf’s mother. 
Hialte Skeggiason was the name of another Iceland man, who was married 
to Vilborg, Gissur White’s daughter. Hialte was also a Christian; and King 
Olaf was very friendly to his relations Gissur and Hialte, who lived with 
him. But the Iceland men who directed the ships, and were heathens, tried 
to sail away as soon as the king came to the town of Nidaros, for they were 
told the king forced all men to become Christians; but the wind came stiff 
against them, and drove them back to Nidarholm. They who directed the 
ships were Thorarm Nefiulsson, the skald Halfred Ottarson, Brand the Gen- 
erous, and Thorleik Brand’s son. 

It was told the king that there were Icelanders with ships there, and all 
were heathen, and wanted to fly from a meeting with the king. Then the 
king sent them a message forbidding them to sail, and ordering them to 
bring their ships up to_ the town, which they did, but without discharging 
the cargoes. _ 'They carried on their dealings and held a market at the king’s 
pier. In spring they tried three times to shp away, but never succeeded; so 
they continued lying at the king’s pier. It happened one fine day that 
D^y set out to swim for amusement, and among them was a man who dis- 
tinguished himself above the others in all bodily exercises. Kiartan chal- 
lenged Halfred Vandrsedaskald to try himself in swimming against this man, 
but he declined it. _ “ Then will I make a trial,” said Kiartan, casting off his 
clothes, and springing into th^ water. Then he set after the man, seized 
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hold of his foot, and dived with him under water. They came up again, and 
without speaking a word dived again, and were much longer under water 
than the first time. They came up again and without saying a word dived 
a third time, until Kiartan thought it was time to come up again, which, 
however, he could in no way accomplish, which showed sufiieiently the dif- 
ference in their strength. They were under water so long that Kiartan was 
almost drowned. They ft^en came up, and swam to land. This Nor thman 
asked what the Icelander’s name was. Kiartan told his name. 

He said, “ Thou art a good swimmer; but art thou expert also in other 
exercises?” Kiartan replied that such expertness_ was_ of no great value. 

The Northman asked, “ Why dost thou not inquire of me such things 
as I have asked thee about? ” Eaartan replied, “ It is all one to me who 
thou art, or what thy name is.” 

“Then will I,” says he, “tell thee; I am Olaf Tryggvason.” He asked 
Kiartan much about Iceland, which he answered generally, and wanted to 
withdraw as hastily as he could; but the king said, “ Here is a cloak which 
I will give thee, Kiartan.’’ And Kiartan took the cloak with many thanks. 

When Michaelmas came, the king had high mass sung with great splen- 
dour. The Icelanders went there, and listened to the fine singing and the 
sound of the bells; and when they came back to their ships every man told 
his opinion of the Christian man’s worship. Kiartan expressed his pleasure 
at it, but most of the others scoffed at it; and it went according to the 
proverb, “ The king has many ears,” for this w^as told to the king. He sent 
immediately that very day a message to Kiartan to come to him. Kiartan 
went to the king with some men, and the king received him kmdly. Kaar- 
tan was a very stout and handsome man, and of ready and agreeable speech. 
After the king and Kiartan had conversed a little, the king asked him to 
adopt Christianity. Kiartan replied that he would not say No to that, if 
he thereby obtained the king’s friendship; and as the king promised him the 
fullest friendship, they were soon agreed. The next day Kiartan was bap- 
tised, together with his relation Bolle Thorleikson, and all their fellow 
travellers Kiartan and Bolle were the king’s guests as long as they were 
in their white baptismal clothes, and the king had much kindness for them. 
Wherever they came they were looked upon as people of distmction. 

As Kmg Olaf one day was walking in the street some men met him, and 
he who went the foremost saluted the king. The king asked the man his 
name, and he called himself Halfred. “Art thou the skald? ” said the king. 
“ I can compose poetry,” replied he. “ Wilt thou then adopt Christianity, 
and come into my service? ” asked the king. “ If I am baptised,” replied 
he, “it must be on one condition — that thou thyself art my godfather; for 
no other will I have.” The king replied, “That I will do.” And Halfred 
was baptised, the king holding him during the baptism. 

Afterwards the king said, “ Wilt thou enter into my service? ” Halfred 
replied, “ I was formerly in Jarl Hakon’s court, but now I will neither enter 
into thine nor into any other service, unless thou promise me it shah never 
be my lot to be driven away from thee.” 

“ It has been reported to me,” said the king, “ that thou are neither so 
prudent nor so obedient as to fulfil my commands.” “ In that case,” replied 
Halfred, “put me tp death.” “Thou art a skald who composes difficul- 
ties,” said the king; “ but into my service, Halfred, thou shalt be received.” 

Halfred said, “ If I am to be named the composer of difficulties,* what dost 


s Yaadrsedascald— the despair of skalds, or the difficult skald. ^ 
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thou give me, king, on my name-day? ” The king gave him a sword with- 
out a scabbard, and said, “ Now compose me a song upon this sword, and 
let the word sword be in every line of the verses.” Halfred sang thus: 

Tills sword of swords is my reward 
For him who knows to wield a sword, 

And with his sword to serve his lord, 

Yet wants a sword, his lot is hard. 

I would I had my good lord’s leave 
For this good sword a sheath to choose : 

Tm worth three swords where men swords use. 

But for the sword-sheath now I grieve. 

Then the king gave him the scabbard, observing that the word sword 
was wanting in one line of his strophe. “ But there are three swords at least 
iu two other lines," says Halfred. “So it is,” replies the king,^ Out of 
Halfred’s lays we have taken the most of the true and faithful accounts that 
are here related about Olaf Tryggvason. 

The same harvest Thangbrand the priest came back from Iceland to King 
Olaf, and told the ill success of his journey — namely, that the Icelanders 
had made lampoons about him; and that some even sought to kill him, and 
there was little hope of that country ever being made Christian King Olaf 
was so enraged at this that he ordered all the Icelanders to be assembled 
b;y sound of horn, and was going to kill all who were in the town; but 
Kiartan, Gissur, and Hialte, with the other Icelanders who had become Chris- 
tians, went to him, and said, “King, thou must not fall from thy word — 
that however much any man may irritate thee, thou wilt forgive him if he 
turn from heathenism and become Christian. AU the Icelanders here are 
willing to be baptised; and through them we may find means to bring 
Christianity into Iceland: for there are many amongst them, sons of con- 
siderable people in Iceland, whose friends can advance the cause; but the 
priest Thangbrand proceeded there as he did here in the court, with violence 
and manslaughter, and such conduct the people there would not submit 
to,” The king hearkened to these remonstrances; and all the Iceland men 
who were there were baptised. 

King Olaf was more expert in all exercises than any man in Norway 
whose memory is preserved to us in sagas; and he was stronger and more agile 
than most men, and many stories are written down about it. One is, that 
he ascended the Smalsor Horn® and fixed his shield upon the very peak. 
Another is that one of his followers had climbed up the peak after him, 
until he came to where he could neither get up nor down; but the king 
came to his help, climbed up to him, took him under his arm, and bore him 
to the flat ground. King Olaf could run across the oars outside of the ves- 
sel while his men were rowing the Serpent. He could play with three dag- 
gers, so that one was always m the air, and he took the one falling by the 
handle. He could walk all around upon the ship’s rafls, could strike and cut 
equally well with both hands, and could cast two spears at once. King Olaf 

^ From fhis dialogue, wMcli we may fairly take as a true representation of tlie tone of con- 
versation, and very Idcely of the words, between a king and a man of literature or skald in the 
tenth century, it may be inferred that there was a considerable taste for the compositions of 
skalds, and for intellectual effort ; but that this taste was gratified by the art of verse-making 
— l^the reproduction of words, letters, metres, in difficult technical circumstances — much 
moip than by the spirit of poetry. It is likely that in all ages, and even among individuals, the 
ta#ta the simple and natural in poetry is the last, not the first developed taste. It is the 
savlage who loves frippery in dress, and in what addresses itself to taste ^ 

* Now called Hornelen — an inaccessible peak or needle on the summit of a moimtauiiin. 
? Bimianger. fc ' 
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was a very mOTy, frolicsome man; gay and social; had great taste in every- 
thing; was very generous; was very finical in his dress, but in battle he 
exceeded all in Bravery. He was distinguished for cruelty when he was 
enraged, and tortured many of his enemies. Some he burned in fire; some 
he had tom in pieces by mad dogs; some he had mutilated, or cast down 
from high precipices. On this account his friends were attached to him 
warmly, and his enemies feared him greatly; and thus he made sueh a 
fortunate advance in his undertakings, for some obeyed his will out of the 
friendliest zeal, and others out of dread. 

Leif, a son of Eric Rode, who first settled in Greenland, came this summer 
from Greenland to Norway; and as he met king Olaf he adopted Chris- 
tianity, and passed the winter with the king. Gudrod, a son of Eric Blod- 
aexe and Gunhilda the “ mother of kings,” had been ravaging in the west- 
ern countries ever since he fled from Norway before the Jarl Hakoh. But 
the summer before mentioned, when King Olaf Tryggvason had ruled four 
years over Norway, Gudrod came to the country, and had many ships of 
war with him. He had sailed from England; and when he thought himself 
near to the? Norway coast, he steered south along the land, to the quarter 
where it was least likely King Olaf would be. Gudrod sailed in this way 
south to Viken; and as soon as he came to the land began to plunder, to 
subject the people to hun, and to demand that they should accept of him 
as king. 

Now as the country people saw that a great army was come upon them, 
they desired peace and terms. They offered King Gudrod to send a Thing- 
message over all the country, and to accept of him at the Thing as king, 
rather than suffer from his army; but they desired delay until a fixed day, 
while the token of the Thing’s assembling was going round through the land. 
The king demanded maintenance during the time this delay lasted. The 
bonders preferred entertaining the king as a guest, by turns, as long as he 
required it; and the king accepted of the proposal to go about with some of 
his men as a guest from place to place in the land, while others of his men 
remained to guard the ships. When Bang Olaf’s relations, Hyming and 
Thorgeir, heard of this, they gathered men, fitted out ships, and went north- 
wards to Viken. They came in the night with their men to a place at which 
King Gudrod was living as a guest, and attacked him with fire and weapons; 
and there King Gudrod tell, and most of his followers. Of those who were 
with his ships some were killed, some slipped away and fled to great dis- 
tances; and now were all the sons of Eric and Gunhilda dead. 

The winter after King Olaf came from Halogaland, he had a great ves- 
sel built at Ladehammer,* which was larger than any ship in the country, 
and of which the beam-knees are still to be seen. The length of keel that 
rested upon the grass was seventy-four ells. Thorberg Skafting was the 
man’s name who was the master builder of the ship; but there were many 
others besides — some to fell wood, some to shape it, some to naake nails, 
some to carry timber; * and all that was used was of the best. The ship was 
both long and broad and high-sided, and strongly timbered. 

While they were planking the ship, it happened that Thorberg had to go 

* Ladehammar — the knob or point of land below tbe bouse of Lade, still known by tbe 
same name. Lade is close to Tronah^em ^ 

® This division of labour and trades, and this building of a vessel equal in length to a frig- 
ate of forty guns, give a curious peep at the civilisation of these pagans in the tenth century, 
and of the state of the useful arts among them. We need not be surpnsed that a people who 
had master-carpenters among them had skalds— the useful and the fine arts keep some’kmd of 
pace together. * 
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home to his farm upon some urgent business ; and as he remained there a 
long time, the shij) was planked up on both sides when he came back. In 
the evening the king went out, and Thorberg with him, to see how the 
vessel looked, and everybody said that never was seen so large and so 
beautiful a ship of war. Then the king returned to the town. Early next 
morning the kmg returned again to the ship, and Thorberg with him. The 
carpenters were there before them, but all were standing idle with their arms 
across. The king asked what was the matter. They said the ship was 
destroyed; for somebody had gone from stem to stem, and cut one deep 
notch after the other down the one side of the planking. When the king 
came nearer he saw it was so, and said, with an oath, “ The man shall die 
who has thus destroyed the vessel out of --envy, if he can be discovered, and 
I shall bestow a great reward on whoever finds him out.” 

“I can tell you, king,” said Thorberg, “who has done this piece of 
work.” “ I don’t think,” replied the king, “that anyone is so likely to find 
it out as thou art.” Tliorber^ said, “ I will tell you, king, who did it. I 
did it myself.” The king said, “Thou must restore it all to the same con- 
dition as before, or thy life shall pay for it.” 

Then Thorberg went and chipped the planks until the deep notches 
were all smoothed and made even with the rest; and the king and all present 
declared that the ship was much handsomer on the side of the hull which 
Thorberg had chipped, and bade him shape the other side in the same way, 
and gave him great thanks for the improvement. Afterwards Thorberg was 
the master builder of the ship until she was entirely fini s hed. The ship was a 
dr^on, built after the one the king had captured in Halogaland; but this 
ship was far larger,^ and more carefully put together in all her parts. The 
king called this ship Serpent the Long, and the other Serpent the Short. 
The long Serpent had thirty-four benches for rowers. The head and the 
arched tail were both gilt, and the bulwarks were as high as in sea-going 
ships. This ship was the best and most costly ship ever made in Norway .6 


OLAF AT WAB WITH 8WEYN 

The fame of Olaf spread over all the countries of the North, and when 
he demanded the fair hand of Sigrid the Proud, a Swedish princess who had 
rejected with disdain many a suitor of princely birth, his overtures were 
favourably received. A treaty of marriage was on the eve of being con- 
cluded, when it was broken off on the point of religion; the king inaisti-ng 
upon a renunciation of the errors of idolatry, whilst the haughty bride 
scouted the proposal with contempt. The match was as scornfully declmed 
on the part of the royal lover, who declared, in most uncourteous terms, 
that he would “ never consent to live with an old heathen hag.” To crown 
the insult, he struck his obstinate mistress with his glove, who, in her turn, 

g redieted that this unmannerly outrage should cost him his throne and his 
fe. Sigrid became the wife of Sweyn king of Denmark, and through her 
machinations the vindictive prophecy was soon fulfilled. 

This monarch had a sister named Thyra, married to Burisleif, the samft 
Wend prince whose daughter Olaf had formerly espoused. Being dissatis- 
fied with her husband, and not daring to return to her native country, she 
sought a refuge in Norway, where she was immediately honoured with the 
hand of the sovereign, in violation of the most sacred precepts of that 
reh^on which he had laboured to inculcate on others with fire and sword. 
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This conduct finished a brand to kindle the train already laid by jealous 
and insulted pride. A pretext for open hostilities was opportunely afforded 
by the expedition which the Norwe^an king had despatched to Pomerania, 
to recover the dowry and other property left by his queen in that country. 

As the fleet was equipped, and had passed without asking the consent of 
Sweyn through the seas over which Denmark, even in that early age, claimed 
a sort of feudal jurisdiction, the enemies of Olaf were thus supplied with an 
ostensible cause of war, which his own imprudence seemed to justify. In 
the confederacy against him, Sigrid employed the agency of the piratical 
chief of Jomsburg, Sigvald Jarl, who contrived, by his intrigues and mis- 
representations, to engage in the quarrel both the king of Sweden and the 
exiled Eric (son of Hakon Jarl), who sojourned at that court, and was easily 
persuaded to join an enterprise which encouraged the hope of regaining his 
patrimonial dominions. 

Whilst the three allied princes were maturing their arrangements, and 
had actually put to sea, the suspicions of Olaf were lulled to sleep by tlie 
arttul protestations of the treacherous Sigvald, who even carried his perfidy 
so far as to offer him the aid of his own valiant band, in ease of sudden 
attack; and having undertaken to pilot the fleet back to Norway, through 
the passages between the small islands scattered along the southern coasts 
of the Baltic, he basely conducted the whole squadron into the midst of the 
enemy, who lay concealed near the present city of Stralsund. Perceiving 
their danger, the king’s friends advised him to retreat, or to form a junction 
with the main division, which had already reached the open sea, and which 
composed the greater part of his effective force; but he indignantly rejected 
their counsel, declaring that he had never yet turned his back upon the foe, 
and should scorn to save his life by flight. 

The royal ship, called the Long Serpent, led the van, from which the cour- 
ageous monarch could observe and direct every movement of the battle.** 
Let Snorre& tell the issue of this notable conflict; 

Snorre Sturleson on the Great Sea Fight 

King Olaf stood on the Serpent’s quarterdeck, high over the others. He 
had a ^It shield, and a helmet inlaid with gold; over his armour he had a short 
red coat, and was easy to be distinguished from other men. When Kmg 
Olaf saw that the scattered forces of the enemy gathered themselves together 
imder the banners of their ships, he asked, “Who is the chief of the force 
right opposite to us?” He was answered that it was King Sweyn with the 
Danish army. 

The king replied, “We are not afraid of these soft Danes, for there is no 
bravery in them; but who are the troops on the right of the Danes?” He 
was answered that it was King Olaf with the Swedish Wees. 

“Better it were,” says King Olaf, “for these Swedes to be sitting at home 
killing their sacrifices, than to be venturing under our weapons from the 
Long Serpent But who owns the large ships on the larboard side of the 
Danes?” “That is Jarl Eric Hakonson,” said they. The king replied, 

“ He, methinks, has good reason for meeting us; and we may expect the sharp- 
est conflict with these men, for they are Northmen like ourselves.” 

_ The kings now laid out their oars, and prepared to attack. King Sweyn 
laid his ship against the Long Serpent. Outside of him Olaf the Wede laid 
himself, and set his ship’s stem against the outermost ship of King Olaf’s line; 
and on the other side lay Jarl Erie. Then a hard combat began. Jarl Sig- > 
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vald held back with the oars on his ships, and did not Join the fray. So says 
Skule Thorsteinson, who at that time was with Jarl Eric: 

I followed SigvM in my youth, 

And gallant fine ; and in truth, 

Tho’ now I am grov\n stiff and old, 

In the spear-song I once as bold 
Where arrows whistled on the shore 
Of alder fjoid mv shield I bore. 

And stood amidst the loudest clash 
When swords on shields made fearful crash. 


And Half red also sings thus; 

In truth, I think the gallant king. 

Midst such a foemen*s gathering. 

Would be the better of some score 
Of his tight Trondhjem lads, or more ; 
For many a chief has run away, 

And left our brave king in the fr^y, 

Two great king’s power to withstand. 

And one great jarVs, with his small band. 
The king who dares such m'glitv deed 
A hero ior his skald would need.*? 


This battle was one of the severest told of, and many were the people 
dain. The forecastle men of the Long Serpent, the Little Serpent, and the 
Crane threw grapplmgs and stem chams into King Sweyn’s ship, and used 
their weapons well against the people standing below them, for they cleared 
the decks of all the ships they could lay fast hold of; and King Sweyn, and 
ah the men who escaped, fled to other vessels, and laid themselves out of 
bow-shot. It went with this force just as King Olaf Tryggvason had fore- 
seen. Then King Olaf the Swede laid himseK in their place; but when he 
came near the great ships it went with him as with them, for he lost many 
men and some ships, and was obliged to get away. But Jarl Eric laid the 
Iran Beard side by side with the outermost of King Olaf’s ships, thinned it of 
men, cut the cables, and let it drive. Then he laid alongside of the next, 
and fought until he had cleared it of men also. Now all the people who were 
in the smaller ships began to run into the larger, and the jarl cut them loose 
as fast as ho cleared them of men. The Danes and Swedes laid themselves 
now out of shootii^ distance all around Olaf’s ship; but Jarl Enc lay always 
dose alongside of the ships, and used his swords and battle-axes, and as fast 
as people fell in his vessel others, Danes and Swedes, came in their place. 

So says Haldor: 


Sharp was tb© clang of shield and sword, 
And shrill the song of spears on board. 
And whistling arrows thickly flew 
Against the Serpent's gallant crew. 

And still fresh foemen it is said, 

Jarl Enc to her long side led , 

Whole armies of his Danes and Swedes,' 
Wielding on high their blue sword-blades. 


'Then the fight became most severe, and many people fell. But at last it 
came to this, that all King Olaf Tryggvason’s ships were cleared of men 
• except the Lmg Serpent, on board of which ah who could still carry their 
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arms were gathered. 111611 Iron Beard lay side by side with the Serpmt, 
and the fight went on with battle-axe and sword. So says Haidor : 

Hard pressed on everv side by foes. 

The ^rpmt reels beneath the blows ; , 

Crash go the shields aronnd the bow ! 

Breast- plates and breasts pierced thro’ and thro* I 
In the sword-storm the Holm beside. 

The Iron Beard lay alongside 
The king’s Lo7ig S^e^pent of the sea — 

Fate gave the jarl the victory. 


Jarl Eric was in the forehold of his ship, where a cover of sMelds ‘ had been 
set up. In the fight, both hewing weapons, sword and axe, and the thrust 
of spears had been used; and all that could be used as weapon for casting 
was cast. Some used bows, some threw spears with the hand. So many 
weapons were cast into the Serpent, and so thick flew spears and arrows, that 
the shields could scarcely receive them; for on all sides the Serpent was sur- 
rounded by war ships. Then King Olaf’s men became so mad with rage 
that they ran on board of the enemies’ ships, to get at the people with stroke 
of sword and kill them; but many did not lay themselves so near the Serpent, 
in order to escape the close encounter with battle-axe or sword; and thus the 
most of Olaf’s men went overboard and sank under their weapons, thinking 
they were fighting on plain ground. So says Halfred: 

Tlie daring lads shrink not from death, — 

0 erboard they leap, and smk beneath 
The SerpehVs keel, all armed they leap. 

And down they sink five fathoms deep. 

The foe was daunted at their cheers ; 

The king, who still the Serpent steers. 

In such a strait — beset with foes — 

Wanted but some more lads like those. 

Einar Tambarskelver, one of the sharpest of bowshooters, stood by the 
mast, and shot with his bow. Einar shot an arrow at Jarl Eric, which hit 
the tiller-end just above the jarl’s head so hard that it entered the wood up to 
the arrow-shaft. The jarl looked that way, and asked if they knew who had 
shot; and at the same moment another arrow flew between his hand and his 
side, and into the stuffing of the chief’s stool, so that the barb stood far out 
on the other side. Then said the jarl to a man called Fm — but some say he 
was of Finn (Laplander) race, and was a superior archer — “Shoot that tall 
man by the mast.” Fin shot; and the arrow hit the mfddle of Eiuar’s bow 
just at the moment that Einar was drawing it, and the bow was split in two 
parts. 

“ What is that,” cried King Olaf, “ that broke with such a noise?” “ Nor- 
way, king, from thy hands,” cried Einar. “No! not quite so much as that,” 
said the king; “ take my bow, and shoot,” flinging the bow to him. 

Einar took the bow, and drew it over the head of the arrow. “ Too weak, 
too weak,” said he, "for the bow of a mighty king!” and, throwing the bow 
aside, he took sword and shield, and fought valiantly. 

The king stood on the gangways of the Img Serpent, and shot the greater 
part of the day; sometimes with the bow, sometimes with the spear, and 
always throwing two spears at once. He looked down over the ship’s side, 

^ Botli in land and sea fights the commanders appear to have been protected from missile 
weapons — stones, arrows, spears — bv a shieldburg, that is, bva party of men bearing shields 
surrounding them in such a way that the shields were a parapet, covering those within the 
^cle. The Eomans had a similar military arrangement of shields in sieges — the testudo. 
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and saw that his mea struck briskly with their swords, and yet wounded but 
sddom. Then he called aloud, “Why do ye strike so gently that ye seldom 
cut?” One among the people answered, “The swords are blunt and full of 
notches.” Then the king went down into the forehold, opened the chest 
under the throne, and took out many sharp swords, which he handed to his 
men; but as he stretched down liis right hand with them, some observed that 
blood was running down under his steel glove, but no one knew where he was 
wounded. 

Desperate was the defence in the Serpent, and there was the heaviest 
destruction of men done by the forecastle crew, and those of the forehold, for 
in both places the men were chosen men, and the ship was highest; but in 
the TniHdlfi of the ship the people were thinned. Now when the Jarl Eric 
saw there were but few people remaining beside the ship’s mast, he deter- 
mined to board; and he entered the Serpent with four others. Then came 
Hyming, the king’s brother-in-law, and some others against him, and there 
was the most severe combat; and at last the jarl was forced to leap back on 
board the Iron Beard again, and some who had accompanied him were killed, 
and others woxmded. Thord Kolbeinsson alludes to this: 

On Odin’s deck, all wet witli Wood, 

Tlie lielin-adorned kero stood , 

And gallant Hyrning Ixonour gained. 

Clearing all round with sword deep stained. 

The high Fielde peaks shall fall, 

Ere men forget this to recall. 


Now the fight became hot indeed, and many men fell on board the Serpent; 
and the men on board of her began to be thinned off, and the defence to be 
weaker. The jarl resolved to board the Serpent again, and again he met with 
a warm reception. When the forecastle men of the Serpent saw what he was 
doing, they went aft and made a desperate fight; but so many men of the 
Serpent had fallen that the ship’s sides were m many places quite bare of 
defenders; and the jarl’s men poured in all around into the vessel, and all the 
men who were still able to defend the ship crowded aft to the king, and arrayed 
themselves for his defence. So says Haldor the Unchristian: 

Erie cheers on his men, — 

* On to the charge again I ” 

The gallant few 
Of Olaf’s crew 
Must refuge take 
On the quarterdeck. 

Around the king 
They stand in nng ; 

Their shields enclose 
The king from foes, 

And the few who still remain 
Fight madly, hut in vain. 

Bnc cheers on his men^ 

On to the charge again ! 

Kolbiorn the marshal, who bad on clothes and arms like the king’s, and 
was a remarkably stout and handsome man, went up to the king on the 
quarterdeck. The battle was still going on fiercely even in the forehold.^ 

* From the occasional descriptions of vessels in this and other battles/ it may be inferred 
that even the Long Serpent^ described in chapter XCV as of 150 feet of keel, was only decked 
fore and aft ; the thirty-four benches for rowers occupying the open area in the middle, and 
probably gangways running along the sides for communicating from the quarterdeck to the 
forecastle. 
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But as many of the jarl’s men had now got into the Serpent as could find room, 
and his ships lay all round her, and few were the people left in the Serpeni 
for defence against so great a force; and m a short time most of the Serpeni’ s 
men fell, brave and stout though they were. Kmg Olaf and Kolbiom the 
marshal both sprang overboard, each on his own side of the ship; but the 
jarl’s men had laid out boats around the Serpent, and killed those who leaped 
overboard. Now when the kmg had sprung overboard, they tried to seize 
him with their hands, and bring him to Jarl Eric; but Kmg Olaf threw his 
shield over his head, and sank beneath the waters. Kolbiom held his shield 
behind him to protect himself from the spears cast at him from the ships 
which lay round the Serpeni, and he fell so upon his shield that it came under 
him, so that he could not sink so quickly. He was thus taken and brought 
into a boat, and they supposed he was the king . He was brought before the 
jarl; and when the jarl saw it was Kolbiom, and not the king, he gave him his 
life. At the same moment all of King Olaf’s men who were in life sprang over- 
board from the Serpeni; and Thorkel Nefia, the king’s brother, was the last 
of all the men who sprang overboard. It is thus told concerning the king by 
Halfred: 

The Serpent and the Crane ' 

Lay wrecks upon the mam. 

On his sword he cast a glance, — 

With it he saw no chance. 

To his marshal, who^f yore 
Many a war-chance had come o’er, 

He spoke a word — then drew in breath. 

And sprang to his deep-sea death. 


Jarl Sigvald, as before related, came from Wenclland, in company with 
King Olaf, with ten ships; but the eleventh ship was manned with the men 
of Astrid, the kmg’s daughter, the wife of Jarl Sigvald. Now when King 
Olaf sprang overboard, the whole army raised a shout of victory, and then 
Jarl Sigvald and his men put their oars in the water and rowed towards the 
battle. Haldor the Unchristian tells of it thus; 

Then first the Wendland vessels came 
Into the fight with little fame ; 

The fight still Imgered on the wave, 

Tho’ hope was gone with Olaf brave. 

War, like a full-fed ravenous beast. 

Still oped her grim jaws for the feast. 

The few who stood now quickly fled, 

When the shout told — Olaf is dead I 

But the Wendland cutter, in which Astrid’s men were, rowed back to 
WencUand; and the report went immediateljr abroad, and was told by many 
that King Olaf had cast off his coat of mail under water, and had swum, 
diving under the long-ships, until he came to the Wendland cutter, and that 
Astrid’s men had conveyed him to Wendland: and many tales have been 
made smce about the adventures of Olaf the king. Halfred speaks thus about 
it; 

Does Olaf live? or is he dead? 

Has he the hungry ravens fed ? 

I scarcely know what I should say. 

For many tell the tale each way. 

TMs I can say, nor fear to he, 

That he was wounded grievously, — 

So wounded m this bloody strife. 

He scarce could come away with life, 
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‘But, however this may have been, King Olaf Tryggvason never came back 
a^in to his kingdom of Norway 

THE DISAPPEAEANCB OF OLAF TRYGGVASON: OLAF OF NORWAY 

The romantic incidents in the chequered life of this warlike prince have 
perhaps too much allov in their composition to abide the scrupulous test of 
Wtory. It was a tradition long chenshed by his countrymen that, like the 
famous Dom Sebastian of Portugal, he disappeared in the midst of battle, and 
never returned to his own country. But according to the legend of his biog- 
raphers, Gunnlai^ and Oddur, he saved his life by smmming, proceeded in 
the dismiss of a palmer to Rome, and afterwiwds to the Holy Land where he 
became an anchorite, and was said to be still living in the reign of Magnus, his 
fourth successor on the throne of Norway.^ ’ae northern chronicles represent 
him as the most distinguished hero of his times. In bodily strength and 
a^hty he surpassed aH his contemporaries; he could climb the steepest rocks, 
and walk along the oar when the ship was impelled by the rowera;_ he used 
both hands with equal dexterity and would amuse himself with twirling three 
diarp swords in the air at once, catching eac^ in its turn by the Mlt. His taste 
for the liberal and useful arts had been improved by his widely-extended 
travels both in the East and the West. He was a munificent patron of the 
skalds, although it might be supposed that their connection with the ancient 
heathen faith would have excited his prejucfice against them. He greatly 
encouraged the art of ship-building; and the advantages of commerce and 
civilisation, which he witnessed in his youth in foreign countries, induced hm 
to become me founder of a citj'’, at the mouth of the river Nid, called, from its 
position, Nidaros, and afterwards Trondhjera, from the name of the province 
of which it is still the capital, to serve as a dep6t or granary for that part of 
the kingdom so often exposed to the scourge of famine. 

, On the death or disappearance of Olaf, his dominions became the spoil of 
the confederated victors. The kings of Denmark and Sweden claimed such 
portions of territory as suited their convemcnce, leaving the rest to Erie and 
Svend, the sons of Hakon Jarl. The latter princes endeavoured to obliterate 
from the minds of their countrymen the recollection of the violent means 
which had raised them to power, by exercising it in the rmldest and gentlest 
form; and although professing Christianity themselves, they wisely refused 
to peraeeute the adherents of the ancient national faith. The Danish mon- 
arch, Canute the Great, was for a time too much occupied in subduing Eng- 
land, and securing the dubious inheritance of a foreign crown, to turn his atten- 
tion to Norway; but so soon as the reduction of the Anglo-Saxons to a state 
of tolerable order had allowed him an opportunity of revisiting his native 
land, he urged his pretensions to the sceptre of that kingdom in right of his 
father, who had been instrumental in wresting it from the hands of Trygg- 
vason. 

' The Norwegians, however, had previously chosen and acknowledged as 
their sovereign a lineal descendant of Harfagr, named Olaf [called Dick, or 
the Thick], the son of Harold Granske. This youthful prince had been edu- 
cated by Sigurd Sjr, the chief of an upland district, who had espoused Olaf’s 

* 0unnlaiig and Oddur, two Icelandic monks of the twelfth centurv, wrote each a separate 
Saga or Life of Olaf, which were used bv Snorre Sturleson among other original materials in 
the compilation of this part of the Heimsknngla. The different relations tending to corrobo- 
rate the account of Olaf’s escape by swimming, are carefully collected in Olaf’s TTyggvmonwr 
Bagchi published by the Society of Northern ijutiquaries at Copenhagen. 
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■nidowed mother. In his twelfth year he was entrusted with a piratical 
expedition to the British coasts, where he assisted the Anglo-Saxons in 
opposing the Danes; and at the age of sixteen he had been engaged in nine 
great battles.'^ 

The following is Snorre’s^ account of thb expedition so far as concerns 
England: When ..Ethelred, the king of the English, heard in Elanders that 
Sweyn -svas dead, he returned directly to England; and no sooner was he come 
back, than he sent an invitation to all the men who would enter into his pay, 
to join him in recovering the country. Then many people flocked to him; 
and among others, came King Olaf with a great troop of Northmen to hk fid. 
They steered first to London, and sailed into the Tliames with their fleet; but 
the Danes had a castle within. On the other side of the river is a great trading 
place, which is called Sudrviki (Southwark). Tliere the Danes had raised a 
great work, dug large ditches, and within had bmlt a bulwark of stone, timber, 
and turf, where they had stationed a strong army. ICing .iEthelred ordered 
a great assault: but the Danes defended themselves bravely, ancl*King ^Ethei- 
red could make nothing of it. Between the castle * and Southwark there was 
a bridge, so broad that two wagons could pass each other upon it. On the 
bridge were raised barricades, both towers and wooden parapets, in the direc- 
tion of the river, which were nearly breast high; and under the bridge were 
piles driven into the bottom of the river. Now when the attack was made 
the troops stood on the bridge everywhere, and defended themselves. King 
jEthelred was very anxious to get possession of the bridge, and he called to- 
gether all the chiefs to consult how they should get the bridge broken down. 
Then said King Olaf he would attempt to lay his fleet alongside of it, if the 
other ships womd do the same. It was then determined in this council thfUl; 
they should lay their war forces under the bridge; and each made himself 
ready with ships and men. 

King Olaf ordered gi’eat platforms of floating wood to be tied together with 
hazel bands, and for this he took down old houses; and with these as a roof 
he covered over his ships so widely that it reached over the ships’ sides. 
Under this screen he set pillars so high and stout that there was room for 
swinging their swords, and the roofs were strong enough to withstand the 
stones cast down upon them. Now, when the fleet and men were ready they 
rowed up along the river; but when they came near the bridge, there were 
cast down upon them so many stones and missile weapons, such as arrows 
and spears, that neither helmet nor shield could hold out against it; and the 
ships themselves were so greatly damaged that many retreated out of it. But 
King Olaf, and the Northmen’s fleet with him, rowed quite up under the 
bridge, laid their cables around the piles which supported it, and then rowed 
off with all the ships as hard as they could down the stream. The piles were 
thus shaken in the bottom, and were loosened under the bridge. 

Now, as the armed troops stood thick of men upon the bridge, and there 
were likewise many heaps of stones and other weapons upon it, and the piles 
under it being loosened and broken, the bridge gave way; and a great part of 
the men upon it fell into the river, and all the others fled, some into the 
castle, some into Southwark. ’Thereafter Southwark was stormed and 
taken. Now, when the people in the castle saw that the river 'Thames was 
mastered, and that they could not hinder the passage of ships up into the 
country, they became afraid, surrendered the tower, and took iElthelred to 
be their king. 


1 Oa the ate, probably, of the Tower of London, ft 
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So says Ottar Swarte: 

London Bridge is broken down, — 

Gold IS worn, and bright renown 
Shields resounding. 

War-horns sounding. 

Hildur shouting m the din I 
Arrows singing. 

Mail-coats nnging — 

Odin makes our Olaf win I 

And he also composed these: 

King iEthelred has found a fnend 
Brave Olaf will his throne defend — 

In bloody fight 
Maintain his nght, 

Win back his land 
With blood-red hand, 

And Eadmund’s son upon his throne replace— 

Eadmund, the star of every royal race I 

Sigvat also relates as follows: 

At London Bridge stout Olaf gave 
Odin’s law to his war-men brave — 

** To win or die ^ ” 

And their foemen fly. 

Some by the dyke-side refuge gain — 

Some in their tents on Southwark plain I 
This sixth attack 
Brought victory back. 

King Olaf passed all the winter with King iEthelred, and had a great 
battle at Hringmara heath ‘ in Ulfkel’s land, the domain which TJlfkel Snelling 
at that time held; and here again the king was victorious. So says Sigvald 
the skald: 

To UlfkeTs land came Olaf bold, 

A seventh sVord-thing he would hold. 

The race of .2Ella filled the plain — 

Few of them slept at home again 
Hringmara heath 
Was a bed of death : 

, Harfagr’s heir 

Dealt slaughter there. 

And Ottar sings of this battle thus: 

From Hringmar field 
The chime of war. 

Sword striking shield. 

Rings from afar. 

The living fly ; 

The dead piled high 
The moor enrich : 

Red runs the ditch. 

The country far around was then brought in subjection to King iEthelred; 
but the Thing-men“ and the Danes held many castles, besides a great part of 
the country. 

^ This is an unknown place, Hringmaraheidi ; but must be in East Angeln, as it is called 
Ulfkel Snelling’s land, and he appears to have been chief of the part of England called Bast 
Angeln occupied by the Danes. Ashdown m Kent, and Assington in Essex, have each been 
taken by antiquaries for this battle-field ^ 

* Thing-men were hired men-at-arms ; called Thing-men probably from being men above 
the class of thralls or unfree men, and entitled to appear at Things, as being udal born to land 
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King Olaf was commander of all the forces when they went against Can- 
terbury; and they fought there until they took the town, killing many people 
and burning the castle. So says Ottar Swarte: 

All in the grey of morn 
.Broad Canterbury’s forced. 

Black smoke from house-roofs borne 
Hides fire that does its worst ; 

And many a man laid low 
By the battle-axe’s blow. 

Walked by the Norsemen’s ones. 

Scarce had time to rub his eyes, ’ 

S^ald reckons this King Olaf’s eighth battle. At this time King Olaf 
was intrusted with the whole land defence of England, and he sailed roxmd 
the land with his ships of war. He laid his ships at land at Nyamode/ where 
the troops of the Thing-men were, and gave them battle and gained the vic- 
tory. So says Sigvald the skald: 

The youthful king stained red the hair 
Of Angeln men, and dyed his spear 
. At Newport in their hearts’ dark blood , 

And where the Danes the thickest stood — > 

Where the shrill storm round Olaf’b head 
Of spear and arrow thickest fled. 

There thickest lay the Thing-men dead ’ 

Nine battles now of Olaf bold. 

Battle by battle, I have told. 

King Olaf then scoured all over the country, taking scatt of the people, 
and plundenng where it was refused. So says Ottar: 

The English race could not resist thee, 

With money thou madest them assist thee, 

Unsparingly thou madest them pay 
A scatt to thee in every way 
Money, if money could he got — 

Goods, cattle, household gear, if not. 

Thy gathered spoil, borne to the strand, 

Was the best wealth of English land. 


Olaf remained here for three years. The third year King .ffithelred died, 
and his sons Eadmund and Edward took the government.^ Then Olaf sailed 
southwards out to sea. During two years he infested the shores of France and 
Spain; and subsequently took advantage of the absence of Eric, son of Hakon 
Jarl, then fighting u der the banner of Canute in England, to assert his claim 
to the throne of his ancestors. He was jo3dully received by bis countrsunen, 
and especially by the Christian party, to whom he was attached from infancy, 
having been baptised in his third year. But his zeal, like that of bis godfather 
Olaf Tryggvason, led him to persecute the refractory heathen with fire and 
sword. Not content with burning their temples, and erecting churches on 
their ruins, he marched through the country with armed bands, for the pur- 
pose of converting his subjects and rootii^ out the last vestige of pagan 
superstition. 

at borne. They appear to bave bired themselves out as bird-men , tbat is, court-men, or tbe 
bodyguard of tbe kings Tbe Varangians at tbe court of Constantinople were of tbis description, 
Tbe victories of King Swevn and of Canute tbe Great bave been ascribed to tbe superiority of 
these men, who formed bodies of standing troops, over levies of peasantry ^ 

* Nyamode is supposed to be Newport in tbe Me of Wight ; more likely New Romney, tbe 
river-mouth of tbe Rotber m Kent. ^ 
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While thus occupied in forcibly establishing the new religion, Canute 
landed with a powerful armament at Trondhjem, and met with little opposi- 
tion on the part of his rival, now abandoned by the principal chieftains, some 
of whom were disgusted with his seventies, whilst others were seduced by the 
promises and rich presents of the invader. The majority of the people 
followed the example of tneir leaders, and submitted to the authority of the 
Danish king. Olaf fled, with his infant son Magnus, to the Russian court, 
where he was hospitably received by his brother-in law Yaroslav, a prince of 
the house of Rurik. Here he sojourned during the regency of Hakon, son of 
E”ic Jarl, whom Canute had appointed his lieutenant in Norway. On the 
death of the viceroy, he returned to Sweden, where obtaining suitable assist- 
ance he made a desperate effort to recover the crown; but he was defeated 
and slain in a battle fought (August 31st, 1030) at Stildestad, near the city of 
Trondhjem. His body was discovered and secretly buried by one of his 
faithful adherents, but afterwards disinterred and conveyed to Trondhjem, 
where it was deposited in the magnificent cathedral which rose upon the 
ruins of the temple of Thor. The recollection of his cruelties was forgotten, 
and such was the reverence paid to him as a hero and a martyr that he might 
almost be said to have filled the place of the ancient idols in the affections of 
the nation. Churches and shrines were erected in honour of the royal saint, 
not only in Norway but in Denmark, Sweden, Russia, England, and even by 
his countrymen at Constantinople.'* 


The Sainthood of King Olaf 

Pilgrims journeyed in crowds to St. Olaf’s shrine, and legends of cripples 
who had there recovered the use of their limbs, and of other miracles, soon 
became numberless St. Olaf’s shrine of silver, inlaid with gold and precious 
stones, was on solemn occasions, such as the saint’s yearly festival or the 
election of a king, borne in procession by sixty men, and was an abundant 
source of revenue to the clergy and the cathedral. 

When the Swedes in 1564 had taken possession of Trondhjem, they found 
nothing remaining of St. Olaf’s treasures except his helmet, spurs, and the 
wooden chest that had contained his body. The helmet and spurs they took 
with them to Sweden, where they were preserved in the church of St Nicholas 
at Stockholm; but the chest they left behind in a church, after having ^awn 
out the ^ver nails, which had been left by the Danes. After the expulsion 
of the Swedes, St. Olaf’s body and chest were, with great solemnity, carried 
back to the cathedral, where, a contemporary bears witness, the body was 
found entire in a grave of masonry in 1567, and “his blood is seen to this day 
in a bam, and can never be washed out by water or human hands.” In the 
foUowmg year St. Olaf’s body was by a royal ordinance covered with earth. 

St. Olaf’s sanctity is no more thought of, even his last resting-place is 
forgotten; but his name still lives, as is proved by the numerous traditions 
still fresh in the memory of the Norwegian people. Throughout the land 
are to be found traces of St. Olaf’s deeds and miraculous power. Fountains 
^rang forth when he thirsted, and acquired salutary virtue when he drank; 
TOfe vyere rent at his bidding, and soimds (sunde) were formed at his nod; 
cjiiimhes were rai^d, and trplls found in St. Olaf a foe as formidable as they 
Ifflfi formerly had in the mighty Thor, whose red beard eVen was inherited by 
St, Olaf. In many places trolls are still shown, who were turned into stone at 
St. Olaf’s command. 
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Wliat heathenism attributed to the gods of Valhalla and to the mighty 
Thor, the Catholic ecclesiastics, "with their earliest converts, no doubt trans- 
ferred to the powerful suppressor of the Asa faith, St. Olaf, whose axe sup- 
planted Thor’s Miolnir, and whose steed, renowned in tradition, the goats of 
the Thunder-god. The numerous representations, which in the days of 
Catholicism were no doubt to be found in many of the churches dedicated to 
St. Olaf, are now for the most part destroyed; but from the notices which we 
have of them, the hero was generally represented with a battle-axe in his 
hand, and treading on a troll or a dragon./ 


STEJND is succeeded by MAGNUS ; THE DEATH OE CANUTE 

The death of the viceroy Hakon had made way for the accession to the 
throne of Norwasr of Svend, son of Canute and his first wife Alfifa. But 
Svend rendered himself odious by his severe laws and his impolitic govern- 
ment, and was soon obliged to surrender the rule when a powerful party d 
maleontents sent for Magnus the Good, son of St. Olaf. Thus the great empire, 
whose elements had not been united by intimate ties but only by the strength 
and wisdom of Canute, began to disintegrate even during the lifetime of that 
prince. Soon after, in 1035, died, ai the age of forty years, the most pow- 
erful king who had reigned in the north. 

Gifted with a pleasing countenance, he had the appearance of good health, 
a clear complexion, beautiful long hair, and an aquiline nose. He had 
shunned no means, even the most unjust, which were potent to accomplish 
his purposes, and his memory is soiled by more than one murder, but we can- 
not refuse to recognise, in the sovereign who knew how to unite and maintain 
such great territories, either an eminent talent for rule or a rare abUity for 
mastering events and turning them to his own advantage.? 


THE PRESERVATION OP THE SAGAS 

The fierce and barbarous elements in the character of the Northmen have 
been sufficiently displayed in the foregoing pages; it will therefore be some 
relief to turn to the other side of the picture and see how far these same wild 
peoples had already advanced in the useful arts of civilisation and even in 
literature.® This body of literature, produced by the Scandinavians of the 
viking age, is remarkably distinguished from that of any other people of the 
period by being composed entirely in the native national tongue, and 
intended to instruct or amuse an audience of the people; and not in a dead 
language, and intended merely for the perusal of an educated clai^ in the 
monasteries. 

It may be said that the influence of sagas or songs, of the literature, such 
as it may be, upon the spirit and character of a people, is overstated, and that 
it is but a fond exaggeration, at any rate, to dignify with the title of a 
national influential literature the rude traditionary tales and ballads of a 
barbarous pagan population. But a nation’s literature is its breath of life, 
without which a nation has no existence, is but a congregation of individuals. 
However low the literature may be in its intellectual merit, it will nationalise 
the living materials of a population into a mass animated with com m on 
feeling. During the five centuries in which the Northmen were riding over 
the seas, and conquering wheresoever they landed, the hterature of the 
people they overcame was locked up in a dead language, and within the 
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waiuj of monasteries. But the Northmen had a literature of their own, 
rude as it was; and the Anglo-Saxon race had none — none at least belong- 
ing to the people. In the nve centuries between the days of the Venerable 
and those of Matthew Paris, that is from the ninth to the end of the 
thirteenth century, the northern branch of the common race was not des- 
titute of intellectuality, notwithstanding all their paganism and barbarism, 
and they had a literature adapted to their national spirit, and wonderfully 
extensive. 

It does not appear that any saga manuscript now existing has been 
written before the fourteenth century, however old the saga itself may be. 
The Flato manuscript is of 1395. Those supposed to have been written in 
the thirteenth century are not ascertained to be so on better data than the 
appearance and handwriting. It is known that in the eleventh century Are 
Frode, Saemund, and others began to take the sagas out of the traditional^ 
state, and fix them in writing; but none of the original skins appear to have 
come down to our times, but only some of the numerous copies of them. 
Bishop Mi^er shows good reasons for supposing that before Are Frode’s 
time, and in the eleventh century, sagas were committed to writing; but if 
we consider the scarcity of the material in that age — parchment of the 
classics, even in Italy, being often deleted, to be used by the monks for 
their writings — • these must have been very few. No well-authenticated saga 
of ancient date in runic is extant, if such ever existed; although runic letters 
occur in Gothic, and even in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, mixed with the other 
characters. 

The writings of Are, who lived about the ye’ar 1117 and first committed 
to writing the Icelandic conapositionSj and of Ssemund, who flourished about 
the year 1083 and had studied at universities in Germany and France, and 
of Oddo the Monk, who flourished in the twelfth century, are almost entirely 
lost. Kolskegg, a contemporary of Are, and, like him, distinguished by the 
surname of Frode — the wise, or the much-knowmg — Brandus, who lived 
about the year 1163, Eiric, the son of Oddo, and his contemporary Karl, 
abbot of the monastery of Thringd, in the north of Iceland, and several 
others, appear to have been collectors, transcribers, and partly continuators 
of preceding chronicles; and all these flourished between the time of Bede 
in the end of the seventh and beginning of the eighth century, when the 
devastations of these piratical vilcings were at the worst, and the time of 
Snorre Sturleson in the middle of the thirteenth century, when the vikmg life 
was given up, invasions of Northmen even under their kings had ceased, and 
the influence of Christianity and its establishments was loused. 

This body of literature may surely be called a national literature; for, 
on looking over the subjects it treats of ’t will be found to consist almost 
entirely of historical events, or of the achievements of individuals, which, 
whether real or fabulous, were calculated to sustam a national spirit among 
the people for whom they were composed; and scarcely any of it consists of 
the legends of saints, of homilies, or theological treatises, which constitute 
the greater proportion of the literature of other countries durmg the same 
^es, and which were evidently composed only for the public of the cloisters. 
It is distinguished also from any contemporary literature, and indeed from 
^y known body of literature, by the pecuhar circumstance of its having 
b^n^ for many centuries, and until the beginning of the twelfth century, or 
within 120 years of Snorre Sturleson’s own times, an oral not a written hter- 
ature, and composed and transmitted from generation to generation by 
word of mouth and by memory, not by pen, ink, and parchment. 
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The early history of every people can only have been preserved by tra- 
ditionary stories, songs, ballads, until the age when they were fixed by writ- 
ing. Snorre Sturleson has done for the history of the Northmen what livy 
did for the history of the Romans. Moreover, the sagas have been preserved 
among the Northmen, or at least have not perished so entirely but that the 
sources from which their historian Snorre drew his information may be exam- 
ined. K we consider the scarcity of the material — parchment — in the Middle 
Ages, even in the oldest Christianised countries of Europe, and the still greater 
scarcity of scribes and men of learning and leisure, who would bestow their 
time and material on any subjects but monastic legends in the Latin lan- 
guage, we must wonder that so manv of these historical tales had been com- 
mitted to writing in Iceland; not that so many whjch once were extant in 
tide traditionary state have not been preserved. 


■ THE SKALDS 

Who were the original authors of these compositions; and what was the 
condition of the class of men, the skalds, who composed them? What were 
the peculiar circumstances in the social condition of the Northmen in those 
ages, by which such a class as the skalds was kept in bread, and in constant 
employment and exertion among them, and even with great social consider- 
ation; while among the Anglo-Saxons, the equivalent class of the bards, 
troubadours, minstrels, minnesingers was either extinct, or of no more social 
influence than that of the court jesters or the jongleursf « 

Before the introduction or general diffusion of writing it is evident that 
a class of men whose sole occupation it was to commit to memory and pre- 
serve the laws, usages, precedents, and details of all civil affaire and rights, 
and to whose fidelity in relating former transactions implicit confidence could 
be given, fnust of necessity have existed in society — must have been in every 
locality; and from the vast number and variety of details in every district, 
and the great interests of every community, must have been esteemed and 
recompensed in proportion to their importance in such a social state. This 
class was formed of the skalds — the men who were the living books, to be> 
referred to in every case of law or property in which the past had to be 
applied to the present. Before the introduction of Christianity, and with 
Christianity the introduction of the use of written documents, and the dif- 
fusion, by the church establishment, of writing in every locality, the skald 
must have been among the pagan landowners what the parish priest and his 
written record were in the older ChristianKed countries of Europe. In these 
all civil affairs were in written record either of the priest or the lawyer; and 
the skalds, in these Christianised countries, were merely a class of wandering 
troubadours, poets, story-tellers, minnesingers, entertained, like the dw’arfs_, 
court-jesters, or jugglers, by the great barons at their castles, for the enter- 
tainment which their songs, music, stories, or practical jokes might afford. 
Here, in this pagan country, they were a necessary and most important ele- 
ment in the social structure. 

They were the registrars of events affecting property, and filled the place 
and duty of the lawyer and scribe in a society in which law was very com- 
plicated; the succession to property, through affinity and family connection, 
very intricate, from the want of family surnames, and the equal rights of all 
chiioren; and in which a priesthood acquainted more or less with letters, 
the art of writing, and law, was totally wanting. The skalds of the north 
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disappeared at once when Christian priests were established through the 
country. They were superseded m their utility by men of education, who 
knew the art of writing; and the country had no feudal barons to maintain 
such a class for amusement only. We hear little of the skalds after the first 
half of the twelfth century; and they are not quoted at all_ in_ the portion of 
Magnus Erlingsson’s reign given by Snorre Sturleson within the twelfth 
century. 

Besides the payment of scatt, and the maintenance of the king’s house- 
hold in the royal progresses, the whole body of the landowners were bound 
to attend the king m arms and with ships, whenever they were called upon 
to serve him either at home or abroad. The king appears, in fact, not only 
not to have wanted any prerogative that feudal sovereigns of the same times 
possessed, but to have had much more power than the monarchs of other 
countries. The middle link in the feudal system — a nobility of great crown 
vassals, with their sub-vassals subservient to them as their immediate supe- 
riors, not to the crown — was wanting in the social structure of the North- 
men. The kingly power working directly on the people was more ejfficient; 
and the kings, and all who had a satisfactory claim to the royal power, had 
no diflSculty in calling out the people for war- expeditions. These expedi- 
tions, often merely predatory in their object, consisted either of general 
levies, in which all able-bodied men, and all ships, great and small, had to 
follow the king; or of certain quota of men, ships, and provisions, furnished 
by certain districts according to fixed law. All the country along the coasts 
of Norway, and as far back into the land “as the salmon swims up the 
rivers,’’ was divided into ship-districts or ship-rathes; and each district had 
to furnish ships of a certain size, a certain number of men, and a certain 
equipment, according to its capability; and other inland districts had to 
furnish cattle and other provision in fixed numbers. 

This arrangement was made by Harold Harfagr’s successor, Hakon, 
who reigned between 933 and 961; and as Hakon was the foster-son of 
.®thelstan of England, and was bred up to manhood in his court, it is not 
improbable that this arrangement may have been borrowed from the simi- 
lar arrangement made by King Alfred for the defence of the English coast 
against the Northmen; unless we take the still more probable conjecture 
that Alfred himself borrowed it from them, as they were certainly in all 
naval and military affairs superior to his own people in that age. It is to 
be observed that, for the Northmen, these levies for predatory expeditions 
were by no means unpopular or onerous. “ To gather property ’’ by plun- 
dering the coasts of cattle, meal, malt, wool, slaves, was a favourite summer 
occupation. When the crops were in the ground in spring, the whole popu- 
lation, which was seafarmg as well as agricultural in its habits, was altogether 
idle until harvest; and the great success in amassing booty, as vikings, on 
the coasts, made the leding, as it was called, a favourite service during many 
rbigns: and it appears that the service might be commuted sometimes into 
a war tax, when it was inconvenient to go on the levy. Every man, it is to 
be observed, who went upon these expeditions, was udal born to some por- 
tion of land at home; that is, had certain udal rights of succession, or of 
purchase, or of partition, connected with the little estate of the family of 
which he was a member. 

All these complicated rights and interests connecting people settled in 
Northumberland, East Anglia, Normandy, or Iceland, with landed prop- 
erty situated in the valleys of Norway, required a body of men, like the 
skalds, whose sole occupation was to record m their stori^ trustworthy 
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accounts, not only of the historical events, but of the deaths, intermarriages, 
pedigrees,^ and other family circumstances of every person of any note 
engaged in them. We find, accordingly, that the sagas are, as justly 
observed by Pinkerton, rather memoirs of individuals than history. They 
give the most careful heraldic tracing of every man’s kin they sf^k of, 
because he was kin to landowners at home, or they were kin to him. In 
such a social state we may believe that the class of skalds were not, as _we 
generally suppose, merely a class of story-tellers, poets, or harpers, going 
about with gossip, song, and music; but were interwoven with the social 
institutions of the country, and had a footing in the material interests of 
the people. 

To take an interest in the long-past events of history is an acquired 
intellectual taste, and not at all the natural ^te of the unlettered man. 
When we are told of the Norman baron in his castle-hall, or the Iceland 
peasant’s family around their winter fireside in their turf-built huts, sitting 
down in the tenth or the eleventh century to listen to, get by heart, and 
transmit to the rising generation the accounts of historical events of tl^ 
eighth or ninth centur;^ in Norway, England, or Denmark, we feel that, 
however pleasing this picture may be to the fancy, it is not true to natural 
— not consistent with the human mind in a rude illiterate social state. 
But when we consider the nature of the peculiar udal principle by which 
land or other property was transmitted through the social body of these 
Northmen, we see at once a sufficient foundation in the material interests, 
both of the baron and the peasant, for the support of a class of traditionary 
relators of past events. Every person in every expedition was udal born to 
something at home — to the kingdom, or to a little farm; and this class were 
the recorders of the vested rights of individuals, and of family alliances, 
feuds, or other interests, when written record was not known. For many 
generations after the first Nortlimen settled in England or Normandy,, it 
must, from the uncertain issue of their hostilities with the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, have been matter of deep interest to every individual to know how 
it stood with the branch of the family in possession of the piece of udal land 
in the mother-country to which he also was udal born, that is, had certain 
eventual rights of’ succession; and whether to return and claim their sb#rp 
of any succession which may have opened up to them in Norway must hai^ 
been a question with settlers in Northumberland, l^ormandy, or 'Iceland, 
which could only be solved by the information derived from such a class as 
the skalds. 

Before the clergy by their superior learning extinguished the vocation 
of this class among the Northmen, the skalds appear to have been frequently 
pmployed" also as confidential messengers or ambassadors; as, for instance, 
in the proposal of a marriage between Olaf king of Norway and the daughter 
of King Olaf of Sweden, and of a peace between the two countries to be 
established by this alliance. The skalds, by their profession, could go from 
court to court without suspicion, and in comparative safety, because, being 
generally natives of Iceland, they had no hereditary family feuds with the 
people of the land, no private vengeance for family injuries to apprehend; 
and being usually rewarded by gifts of rings, chains, goblets, and such trink- 
ets, they could, without exciting suspicion, carry with them the tokens by 
which, before the art of writing was common in courts, the messenger who 
had a private errand to imfold was accredited. When kings or great people 
met in those ages they exchanged gifts or presents with each oQier, and do 
so still in the East; and the original object of this custom was that ea^ 
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should have tokens known to the other, by which any bearer afterwards 
should be accredited to the original owner of the article sent with him in 
token, and even the amount of confidence to be reposed in him denoted. 

We, with writing at command, can scarcely perhaps conceive the shifts 
people must have been put to when even the most simple communication or 
order had to be delivered viva voce to some agent who was to carry it, and 
who had to produce some credential or token that he was to be believed. 
Every act of importance between distant parties had to be transacted by 
tokens. Our wonder and incredulity cease when we consider that such a 
class of men as those who composed and transmitted this great mass of saga 
literature were evidently a necessary element in the social arrangements of 
the time and people, and, together with their literature or traditional songs 
and stories, were intimately connected with the material interests of all, 
and especially of those who had property and power. They were not merely 
a class of wandering poets, troubadours, or story-tellers, living by the 
amusement they afforded to a people in a state too rude to support any clai^ 
for their intellectual amusement only. The skalds, who appear to have 
been divided into two classes — poets, who composed or remembered verses 
in which events were related, or chiefs and their deeds commemorated; and 
saga-men, who related historical accounts of transactions past or present — 
were usually, it may be said exclusively, of Iceland.^ 

Several of the kings of Sweden entertained Icelandic skalds, but it was 
at the courts of Norwegian monarchs that they found the most hospitable 
reception and liberal patronage. Thus Harold Harfagr had always in his 
service four principal skalds, who were the intimate companions of his leis- 
ure hours, and with whom he even counselled upon his most serious and « 
important, affairs. He assigned them the highest seats at the royal board, 
ana gave them precedence over all his other courtiers. St. Olaf, king of 
Norway — whose zeal against the pagan religion induced him to include the 
songs of the skalds among the other inventions of the demon, and of whom 
the skald Si^at said, “He was unwilling to listen to any lay” — deprived 
them of their accustomed precedence at his court. But such was the force 
of ancient feehngs and prejudice that this monarch continued to give them 
much of his confidence, and frequently employed them on the most impor- 
tant public missions. 

Nof could he suppress the wish that his own name might live in song, 
and he was accompanied to the field in the last fatal battle, which terminated 
his life and reign, by three of the most celebrated Icelandic skalds of the time, 
to whom he assigned in the midst of his bravest champions a conspicuous 
post, where they might be able distinctly to see and hear, and afterwards 
relate the events of the day. Thormod, one of these skalds, dictated a lay> 
which the whole army sung after him, and which is still extant. Two of 
them fell dead by the king’s side, and Thormod, though mortally wounded 
by an arrow, would not desert him, but still continued to chant the praises 
of the saintly king until he expired.’ 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE NOETHMBN 

If the historical sagas tell us little concerning the religion and religious 
establishments of the pagan Northmen, they give us incidentally a great 
deal of curious and valuable information about their social condition and 
institutions. The following observations are picked up from the sagas. 
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The lowest class in the community were the thraell (thralls, slavra). 
They were the prisoners captured by the vikings at sea on piratical cruises, 
or carried off from the coasts of foreign countries in marauding expeditiona 
These captives were, if not ransomed by their friends, bought and sold at 
regular slave markets. The owners could kill them without any fine, mulct, 
or manbod to the king, as in the ease of the murder or manslaughter of a 
free man. King Olaf Trygg'kason, in his childhood, his mother Astrid, and 
his foster-father Thorolf, were captured by an Esthonian viking, as they 
were crossing the sea from Sweden on their way to Novgorod, and were 
divided among the crew, and sold. An Esthonian man called Hierkon got 
Olaf and Thorolf as his share of the booty; but Astrid was separated from 
her son Olaf, then only three years of age. Klerkon thought Thorolf too old 
for a slave, and that no work would be got out of him to repay his food, and 
therefore killed him; but sold the boy to a man called Kkerk for a goat. 

A peasant called Reas bought him from Klaerk for a good cloak; and he 
remained in slavery until he was accidentally recognised by his uncle, who 
was in the service of the Russian king, and was by him taken to the court of 
Novgorod, where he grew up. His mother, Astrid, apparently leng after^ 
wards, was recognised by a Norwegian merchant called Lodin at a slave 
market to which she had been brought for sale. Lodin offered to purchase 
her, and carry her home to Norway, if she would accept of him in marriage, 
which she joyfully agreed to; Lodin bemg a man of good birth, who some- 
times went on expeditions as a merchant, and sometimes on viking cruises. 
On her return to Norway her friends approved of the match as suitable; and 
when her son. King Olaf Tryggvason, came to the throne, Lodin and his sons 
by Astrid were in high favour. This account of the capturing, selling,' and 
buying slaves, and killing one worn out, is related as an ordinary matter. 
In Norway this class appears to have been better treated than on the south 
side of the Baltic, and to have had some rights. Lodin had to ask his slave 
Astrid to accept of him in marriage. 

We find them also in the first half of the eleventh century, at least under 
some masters, considered capable of acquiring and holding property of their 
own. When Asbiom came from Halogaland in the north of Norway to 
purchase a cargo of meal and malt, of wliich articles King Olaf the Saint, 
fearing a scarcity, had prohibited the exportation from the south of Nor- 
way, he went to his relation Erlmg Skialgsson, a peasant or bondi, who was 
married to a sister of the late lOng Olaf Tryggvason, and was a man of great 
power. Brhng told Asbiorn that in consequence of the law he could not 
supply him, but that his thralls or slaves could probably sell him as much as 
he reqmred for loading his vessel; adding the remarkable observation that 
they, the slaves, are not bound by the law and country regulations like other 
men — evidently from the notion that they were not parties, like other men, 
to the making of the law in the Thing. 

It is told of this Erling, who was one of the most considerable men in the 
country, and brother-in-law of King Olaf Tryggvason, although of the bonder 
or peasant class, that he had always ninety free-bom men in his house, and 
two hundred or more when Jari Hakon, then regent of the country, came 
into the neighbourhood; that he had a ship of thirty-two banks of oars; 
and when he went on a viking cruise, or in a levy with the king, had two 
hundred men at least with him. He had always on his farm thirty slaves, 
besides other workpeople; and he gave them a certain task as a day’s work 
to do, and gave them leave to work for themselves in the twilight, or in the 
night. He also gave them land to sow, and gave them the benefit of their 
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own crops; and he put upon them a certain value, so that they could redeem 
ttianselves from slavery, which some could do the first or second year, and 
** afl who had any luck could do it in the third year.” With this money 
Erling bought new slaves, and he settled those who had thus obtained their 
freedom on his newly cleared land, and found employment for them in use- 
ful trades, or in the herring fishery, for which he furnished them with nets 
and salt. _ The same course of management is ascribed in the Saga of St. 
OM to his stepfather, Sigurd Syr, who is celebrated for his prudence, and 
wisdom, and skill in husbandry; and it has probably been general among the 
Slaveholders. The slaves who had thus obtamed their freedom would belong 
to what appears to have been a distinct class from the peasants or bonders 
on the one hand, or the slaves on the other — the class of unfree men. 

This class — the unfree — appears to have consisted of those who, not 
being udal born to any land in the country, so as to be connected with and 
have an interest in the succession to any family estate, were not free of the 
Things; were not entitl«i to appear and deliberate in those assemblies; were 
not Iningsmen. This class of unfree is frequently mentioned in general levies 
for repeluBg invasion, when aU men, free and unfree, are summoned to appear 
in arms; and the term unfree evidently refers to men who had personal 
freedom, and, were not thralls, as the latter could only be collected to a levy 
by their masters. This class would include all the cottars on the land pay- 
ing a rent in work upon the farm to the peasant, who was udal bom pro- 
prietor; and, under the name of housemen, this class of labourers in hus- 
bandry stih exists on every farm in Norway. It would include also, the 
house-carls, or free-bom indoor men, of whom Erling, we see, always kept 
ninety about him. They were, in fact, his bodyguard and garrison, the 
equivalent to the troop maintained by the feudal baron of Germany in his 
o^tle; and they followed the bondi or peasant in his summer excursions of 
piracy, or on the levy when called out by the king. They appear to have 
been free to serve whom they pleased. 

' We find many of the class of bondera who kept a suite of eighty or ninety 
mesD' — as Erling, Harek of Thiottd, and others. Sweyn, of the little isle of 
Gairsay in Orkney, kept, we are told in the Orkneyinga Saga, eighty men all 
winter; and as we see the owner of this farm, which could not produce bread 
for one-fourth of that number, trusting for many years to his success in 
piracy for subsisting his retainers, we must conclude that they formed a 
numerous class of the community. This class would also include workpeo- 
ple, labourer, fishermen, tradesmen, and others about towns and farms, or 
rural townships, who, although personally free and free-bom, not slaves, 
were unfree in respect of the rights possessed by the class of bonders, land- 
owners, or peasants, in the Things. They had the protection and civil rights 
imparted by laws, but not the right to a voice in the enactment of the laws, 
or regulation of public affairs in the Things of the country.* They were, in 
their rights, in the condition of tl^ German populartion at the present day. 


Bondi 

(> The class above the unfree in civil rights, the free peasant-proprietors, or 
headeir class, were the most important and mfluential in the community. We 
have no word in English, or in any other modern language, exactly equiva- 
leut to the word bondi, because the class itself never existed among us. 
^asant does not express it; because we associate with the word peasant 
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the idea of mferior social importance to the feudal nobility, gentry, and 
landed proprietors of a country, and this bonder class was itself the highest 
class in the country. Yeoman, or, in Cumberland, statesman, expres^s their 
condition only relatively to the portions of land owned by them; not their 
social position as the highest class of landowners. If the Americans had a 
word to express the class of small landholders in their old settled states who 
live on their little properties, have the highest social influence in the coun- 
try, and are its highest class, and, although without family a^andisement 
by primogeniture succession, retain family distinction and descent, and 
even family pride, but divide their properties on the udal principle among 
their children, it would express more justly what the bonder class were than 
the words landholder, yeoman, statesman, peasant-proprietor, or peasant. 
In the translation of the Heimskringla, where the word peasant is used for 
the word hondi,^ the reader will have to carry in mind that these peasants 
were, in fact, an hereditaiy aristocracy, comprehending the great mass df 
the population, holding their little estates by a far more independent tenure 
than the feudal nobility of other countries, and having their land strictly 
entailed on their own families and kin, and with much family pride, aaa 
much regard for and record of their family descent and alliance, beeau^ 
each httlfi estate was entailed on each peasant’s whole family and kin. 

Udal right was, and is to this day in Norway, a species of entail, in realty, 
in the family that is udal bom to it. The udal land could not be alienated 
by sale, gift to the church, escheat to a superior, forfeiture, or by any other 
casualty, from the kindred who were udal born to it; and they had, however 
distant!}^ connected, an eventual right of succession vested in them superior 
to any right a stranger in blood could acquire. The udal bom to a piece of 
land could evict any other possessor, and, until a very late period, even 
without any repayment of what the new possessor having no udal right 
may have paid for it, or laid out upon it; and at the present day a right of 
redemption within a certain number of years, is competent to those udal 
born to an estate which has been sold out of a family. The right to the 
crown of Norway itself was udal bom right in a certain family or race, 
traced from Odin down to Harold Harfagr through the Yngling dynasty, as 
a matter of religious faith; but from Harold Harfagr as a fixed legal and 
historical point. All who were of his blood were udal born to the Noi?' 
wegian crown, and with equal rights of succession in equal degrees of pro- 
pinquity. The eldest son had no exclusive right, either by law or in puMic 
opinion, to the whole succession, and the kingdom was more than once 
divided equally among all the sons. 

This principle of equal succession appears to have been so rooted in the 
social arrangement and public mind that, notwithstanding all the evils it 
produced m the succession to the crown by mternal warfare 'between broth- 
ers, it seems never to have been shaken as a prmciple of right; and the 
kings who had laboured the most to unite the whole country into one sover- 
eignty, as Harold Harfagr, were the first to divide it again among their sons. 
One cause of this may have been the impossibility, among all classes, from 

* Bondi (in tlie plural dmnder) does not suit the English ear, and there is no reasoning 'with 
the ear in matters of language Bonder, although it be plural, is therefore used singularly , 
and bonders, although it be a double plural, to express more than one of the bondl The word 
itself, bondi or huandir, seems denved from bu, a country dwelling, signifying also the stock, 
wealth, affairs, and all that belongs to husbandry The word bu is still retained i j Orkney and 
Shetland, to express the principal farm and farm-house of a small townsbip or property, the 
residence of the proprietor ; and is used in Penmark and Norway to express stock, or farm 
stock and sabstanoe* 
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tfee king to the peasant, of providing otherwise for the younger branches of 
a family than by giving them a portion of the land itself, or of the products 
of the land paid instead of money taxes to the crown. Legitimacy of birth 
was held of little account, owing probably to marriage not being among the 
Odin-worshippers a religious as well as a civil act; for we find all the chil- 
dren, illegitimate as well as legitimate, esteemed equal in udal-born right 
even to the throne itself; and although high descent on the mother’s side 
also appears to have been esteemed, it was no obstacle even to the succession 
to the crown that the mother, as in the case of Magnus the Good, had been 
a slave. 

This was the consequence of polygamy, in which, as in the East, the 
kings indulged. Harold Harfagr had nine wives at once, and many concu- 
bines; and every king, even King Olaf the Samt, had concubines as well as 
wives; and we find polygamy mdulged in down to about 1130, when Sigurd 
the Crusader’s marriage with Ceciha, at the time his queen was alive and 
not divorced, was opposed by the Bishop of Bergen, who would not cele- 
brate it; but nevertheless the priest of Stavanger performed the ceremony, 
on the king’s duly paying the church for the indulgence. Polygamy appears 
not to have been confined to kings and great men; for we find in the old 
Icelandic law book, called the (key Goose, that, in determinmg tlie mutual 
rights of succession of persons born in either country, Norway or Iceland, 
in the other country, it is provided that children born in Norway in bigamy 
should have equal right as legitimate children — which also proves that in 
Iceland civilisation was advanced so much further than in Norway that 
bigamy was not lawful there, and its offspring not held legitimate. Each 
little estate was the kingdom in miniature, sometimes divided among chil- 
dren, and again reunited by succession of single successors by udal-born 
right vesting it in one. _ These landowners, with their entailed estates, old 
families, and extensive kin or clanship, might be called the nobility of the 
country, but that, from their great numbers and small properties, the tend- 
ency of the equal succession to land being to prevent the concentration of 
it into great estates, they were the peasantry. 

In social influence they had no class, like the aristocracy of feudal coun- 
tries, above them. All the legislation, and the administration of law also, 
was in their hands. They alone conferred the crown at their Things. No 
man, however clear and undisputed his right of succession, ventured to 
assume the kingly title, dignity, and power, but by the vote and concur- 
rence of a Thing. He was proposed by a bonder; his right explained; and 
he was received by the Thing before he could levy subsistence, or men and 
aid, or exert any act of kingly power within the jurisdiction of the Thing. 
After being received and proclaimed at the Ore 'I'hing held at Trondhjem 
as the general or sole kmg of Norway, the upper king — which that Thing 
alone had the right to do — he had still to present himself to each of the 
other district Things, of which there were four, to entitle him to exercise 
royal authority, or enjoy the rights of royalty within their districts. 

The_ bonders of the district, who had voice and influence in those 'Things 
by family connection and personal merit, were the first men in the country. 
Their social importance is illustrated by the remarkable fact that established 
kings — as, for instance. King Olaf Tryggvason — married their sisters and 
daughters to powerful bonders, while others of their sisters and daughters 
were married to the kings of Sweden and Denmark. Erling the bonder 
refused the title of jarl when he married Estrith, the king’s sister. Lodin 
married the widow of a king, and the mother of King Olaf Tryggvason. 
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There was Yio idea of disparagement, or inferiority, in such alliances; which 
shows how important and influential this class was in the communi^. 


The Absence of a Feudal Aristocracy 

It woifld be a curious inqmry for the political philosopher to examine the 
causes^ which produced, in the tenth century, such a difference in the social 
condition of the Northmen and of the cognate Anglo-Saxon branch in England 
and Ctermany. Physical causes connected with the nature of the country 
and climate, as well as the conventional causes of udal right, and the exclusion 
of inheritance by primogeniture, prevented the accumulation of land into 
large estates, and the rise of a feudal nobility like that of Germany. The 
foUoydng physical causes appear not only to have operated directly in pre- 
venting the growth of the feudal system in the country of the Northmen, but 
to have produced some of the conventional causes also which concurred to 
prevent it. 

The Scandinavian peninsula consists of a vast table of moimtain land, 
too elevated in general for cultivation, or even for the pasturage of large 
herds or flocks together in any one locality; and although sloping genlly 
towards the Baltic or the Sound on the Swedish side, and there susceptible 
of the sanie inhabitation and husbandry as other countries, in as far as clime 
and soil will allow, on the other side — the proper country of the Northmen — 
tawing out towards the sea all round huge prongs of rocky and lofty ridges, 
either totally bare of soil or covered with pme forests, growing apparently out 
of the very rock, and with no useful soil beneath them. The valleys and deep 
glens between these ridges, which shoot up into lofty pinnacles, precipices, 
and niountains, are filled at the lower end by the ocean, forming fjor^, as 
these inlets of the sea are called, which run far up into the landj in some cases 
a hundred miles or more; yet so narrow that the stones, it is said, rolling 
down from the mountain slope on one side of such a fjord, are often projected 
from the steep overhanging precipice, in which the slope half-way down ends, 
across to the opposite shore. These fjords in general, however, are fine 
expanses or inland lakes of the ocean, — calm, deep, pure blue; and shut in 
on every side by black precipices and green forests, and with fair wooded 
islets sleeping on the bosom of the water. 

These fjords are the peculiar and characteristic feature of Norwegian 
scenery. Rivers of great volume of water, but generally of short and rapid 
course, pour into the fjords from the Fielde, or high table-land behind, which 
Wms the body or mass of the country. It is on the flat spots of arable land 
on the borders of these fjords, rivers, and the lakes into which the rivers 
expand, that the population lives. In some of these river-vallej^ and sest- 
valleys a single farm of a few acres of land is only found here and there in many 
miles of country, the bare rock dipping at once mto the blue deep water, and 
leaving no margin for cultivation. In others, narrow slips of inhabitable 
arable land extend some way, but are hemmed in behind, on the land side, 
by the rocky ridges which form the valley; and they are seldom^ broad enough 
tcf admit of two rows of little farms, or even of two large fields, in the breadth 
between the hill-foot and the water; and in the length are often interrupted 
by some bare prong of rock jutting from the side-ridge into the slip of arable 
level land, and dividing it from such another slip. All the land capable of 
cultivation, either with spade or plough, has been cultivated from the most 
remote times; and there is little room for improvement, because it is the 
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S ound-rock destitute of sod, not merely trees or loose rocks encumbering 
e soil,' that opposes human industry. The little estates, not averaging 
perhaps fifty acres each of arable land, are densely inhabited; because the 
masons for preparing the groimd, sowing, and reaping, are so brief that aU 
husbandry work must be performed in the shortest possible time, and conse- 
quently at the expense of supporting, all the year, a great many hands on the 
farm to perform it. And the fishing in the fjord, river, or lake, the summer 
pasturage for cattle in the distant fielde-glens attached to each little estate 
the inhabited country, and a little wood-cutting in the forest afford sub- 
sistence to many more people than the little farm itself would require for its 
cultivation m a better clime, or could support from its own produce. _ The 
extent of every little property has been settled for ages, and want of soil and 
spa«e prevents any alteration in the extent, and keeps it within the unchange- 
ahle boundaries of rock and water. 

It is highly interesting to look at these original little family estates of the 
men who, in the ninth and tenth centuries, played so important a part in the 
finest countries of Europe — who were the origin of the men and events we 
see at this day, and whose descendants are now seated on the thrones and in 
the palaces of Europe, and in the West have made a new world of social 
arrangements for themselves. The sites, and even the names, of the little 
estates or gaards on which these men were born remain unchanged, in many 
instances, to this day; and the posterity of the original proprietors of the 
ninth century may reasonably be supposed, in a country in which the laud is 
entailed by udal right upon the family, to be at this day the possessors — 
engaged, however, now in cutting wood for the French or Newcastle market, 
instead of in conquering Normandy and Northumberland. 

Some of the great English nobility and gentry leavo their own splendid 
seats, parks, and estates in England, to enjoy shooting and fishmg in Norway 
for a few weeks. They are little aware that they are perhaps passing by the 
very estates which their own ancestors once ploughed — sleeping on the 
same spot of this earth on which their forefathers, a thousand years ago, 
^ept, and were at home; men, too, as proud then of their high birth, of their 
decent, through some seven-and-twenty generations, from Odin, or his fol- 
lowers, the Gotar, as their posterity are now of having “ come in with or before 
the Conqueror.” The common traveller, visiting this land destitute of archi- 
tectural remains of former magnificence, without the temples and classical 
ruins of Italy, or the cathedrals and giant castles of Germany, will yet feel 
here that the memorials of former generations may be matenally insignificant, 
yet morally grand. These little farms and houses, as they stand at this day, 
were ,the homes of men whose rude, but just and firm sense of their civil and 
political rights in society, is, in the present times, radiating from the spark of 
it they kindled in England, and working out in every country the emancipa- 
tion of mankind from the thraldom of the institutions which grew up under 
the Roman Empire, and still cover Italy and Germany, along with the decay- 
ing ruins of the splendour, taste, magnificence, power, and oppression of their 
rulers. Europe holds no memorials of ancient historical events which have 
been attended by such great results in our times as some rude excavations 
ia'the shore-banks of the island of Vigero,^ in More — which are pointed out 
%-the finger of tradition as the dry docks in which the vessels of Rolf Ganger, 
fnem whom the fifth in descent was our William the Conqueror, were drawn 
r^fin winter, and from whence he launched them, and set out from Norway 
cm the expedition in which he conquered Normandy 
^ ^ 1 tbe isle of Viger, is situated in Haram parish, in the bailiwick of Soud Mdr 
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The phHosopher might seat himself beside the historian amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol, and with Rome and all the monuments of Roman power and 
magmficence under his eye naight venture to ask whether they, magnificent 
and imposing as they are, suggest ideas of greater social interest — are con- 
nected with grander moral results on the condition, well-being, and civilisation 
of the human race in every land, than these rude excavations in the isle of 
Viger, which once held Rolf Ganger’s .vessels. 

It is evident that such a country in such a climate never could have afforded 
a rent, either in money or in natural products, for the use of the land, to a 
class of feudal nobility possessing it in great estates, although it may afford 
a subsistence to a class of small working landowners, like the bonders, givmg 
their owm labour to the cultivation, and helping out their agricultural means 
of living with the earnings of their labour in other occupations — in piracy 
and pillage on the coasts of other countries in the ninth century, and in the 
nineteenth with the cod fishery, the herring fishery, the wood trade, and other 
peaceful occupations of industry. On account of these physical eircum- ' 
stances — of a soil and climate which afford no surplus produce from land, 
after maintaining the needful labourers, to go as rent to a landlord — no pow- 
erful body of feudal nobility could grow up in Norway, as in other countries 
in the Middle Ages; and, from the same causes, now in modern times, during 
the four himdred years previous to 1814 in which Denmark had held Norway, 
all the encouragement that could be given by the Danish government to rais- 
ing a class of nobility in Norway was unavailii^. 

Slavery even could not exist in any country in which the labour of the 
slave would barely produce the subsistence of the slave, and would leave no 
sui’plus gain from his labour for a master; still less could a nobihty, or body 
of great landowners drawing rent, subsist where land can barely produce 
subsistence for the labour which, in consequence of the shortnesspf the seasons, 
is required in very large quantity, in proportion to the area, for its cultivation. 
We find, accordingly, that when the viking trade, the_ occupation of piracy 
and pillage, was extinguished by the influence of Christianity, the progre^ 
of civilisation, the rise of the Hanseatic League and of its establishments, 
which m Norway itself both repressed piracy and gave beneficial occupation 
in the fisheries to the surplus population formerly occupied in piracy and 
warfare, that class of people which had formerly been engaged all summer 
and autumn in marauding expeditions fell back upon husbandry and ordinary 
occupations; and the class of slaves, the thralls, was necessarily superseded 
in their utility by people living at home all the year. The last piratical 
exped'tions were about the end of the twelfth century, and in the following 
cen'-.uiy thraldom, or slavery, was, it is imderstood, abolished by law by 
Magnus the Law Improver. The labour of the slave was no longer needed 
at home, and would not pay the cost of his subsistence. 


Tlie Things 

Physical circumstances also, and not conventional or accidental circum- 
stances, evidently moulded the other social arrangements of the Northmen 
into a shape Cerent from the feudal. The Things or assemblies of the people, 
which kings had to respect and refer to, may be deduced much more reason- 
ably from natural causes similar to those which prevented the rise of a feudal 
class of nobles in Norway, than from political ^titutions or principles of 
social arrangement carried down from the ancient Germans in a natural 
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state of liberty m remote ages. In every age and country, there are but two 
ways in which the governing class of a community can issue their laws, com- 
mands, or will, to the governed. One is through miting and by the arte of 
writing and reading being so generally diffused that in every locality one indi- 
vidual at least, the civil functionary or the parish priest, is able to communi- 
cate the law, command, or will of the governing to that small group of the 
governed over which he is placed. 

The other way, and the only way where, from the nature of the soil and 
climate, the governed are widely scattered, and writing and reading are rarely 
attained, and such civil or clerical arrangement not efficient, was to convene 
Things or general assemblies of the people, at which the law, command, or 
will of the governing could be made known to the governed. There could be 
no other way, in poor, thinly mhabited countries especially, by which the gov- 
erning, however despotic, could get their law, command, or will done; for 
these must be made known to be executed or obeyed, whether they were for 
a levy of men or of money, for war or for peace, for rewarding and honour- 
ing, or for punishing and disgracing — the law, command, or will must be 
promulgated. 

The concurrence of a few great nobles could not here ^ve effect to the 
royal command, law, or will; because the few, the intermediate link of a pow- 
erful aristocracy, were from physical causes — the poverty of the soil — totally 
wanting among the Northmen, and the kings had to deal direct with the 
people in great general assemblies or Things. The necessity of holding such 
general meetings or Things for announcing to the people the levies of men, 
ships, and provisions required of them, and for all public business, and the 
check given by the Things to all measures not approved of by the public 
judgment, appear in every page of the Heimskrmgla, and constitute its great 
value, in fact, to us, as a record of the state of social arrangement among our 
ancestors The necessity of assembling the people was so weU established 
that we find no public act whatsoever undertaken without the deliberation 
of a Thing; and the principle was so engrafted in the spirit of the peojile 
that even the attack of an enemy, the course to be taken in dangerous cir- 
cumstances, to retreat or advance, were laid before a Thing of all the people 
in the fleet or army; and they often referred it to the king’s own judgment — 
that is, the king took authority from the Thing to act in the emergency on 
his own plan and judgment. 

A reference to the people in all that concerned- them was interwoven with 
the daily life of the Northmen, in peace and in war. We read of “house 
Things,” of “court Things,” of “district Himgs,” for administering law, of 
Things for consultation of all engaged in an expedition; and in all matters, 
and on all occasions, in which men were embarked with common interests, a 
reference to themselves, a universal spirit of self-govemment in society, was 
established. King Sverri, who reigned from 1177 to 1203, although taking 
his own waj in his military enterprises, appears in a saga of his reign never 
to have omitted calling a Thmg, and bringing it round by his speeches, which 
are often ve^ characteristic, to his own opinion and plans. 

So essential were Things considered, wheresoever men were acting with a 
common stake and interest, that in war expeditions the caE to a Thing on 
the war-hom or trumpet appears to have been a settled signal-call known to 
all men — hke the call to arms, or the call to attack; and each kind of Thing, 
whether it was a general Thing that was summoned, or a house Thing of the 
kmg’s counsellors, or a herd Thing of the court, or of the leaders of the troops, 
appears to have had its distinct peculiar call on the war-hom known to all 
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men. In the orcTmary affairs of the country, the Things were assembled in 
a simple and effective way. A hod, called a bvdstikke in Norway, where it 
is still used, was a stick of wood like a constable’s baton, with a spike at the 
end of it, which was passed from house to house, as a signal for the people to 
assemble. In each house it was well knovTi to which neighbouring house it 
had to be passed, and the penalties for detaining the bod wtre very heavy. 

In modern times, the place, house, and occasion of meeting are stated on 
a slip of paper inclosed in the bottom of the budstick; but in former times 
the Thing-place, and the time aEowod for repairing there, were known, and 
whether to go armed or unarmed was the only matter requiring to be indi- 
cated. An arrow split into four parts was the known token for appearing 
in arms. If the people of a house to which the token was carried were from 
home, and the door locked, the bearer had to stick it on the door by the spike 
inserted in one end for this purpose ; if the door was open, but the people not 
at home, the bearer had “ to stick it in the house-father’s great chair at the 
fireside”; and .this was to be held a legal delivery of the token, exonerating 
the last bearer from the penalties for detaining it. The peace token, a simple 
stick with a spike; the war token, an arrow split into quarters, and sent out 
in different directions; a token in shape of an axe, to denote the presence of 
the king at the Thing; and one in shape of ’the cross, to denote that church 
matters were to be considered — are understood to have been used before 
writing and reading were diffused. On one occasion, we read of Jarl Hakon 
issuing the usual token for the bonders to meet him at a Thing; and it was 
exchanged, in its course, for the war token, and the bonders appeared in arms, 
and overpowered the jarl and his attendants. 

_ The Things appear not to have been representative, but primary assem- 
blies, of all the bonders of the district udal born to land. In Sweden there 
appears to have been one general 'Thing held at Ups.ala, at the time when the 
festivals or sacrifices to Thor, Odin, and Frigg were celebrated. From the 
proceedings of one of the 'Things held at XJpsala in February or March, 1018, 
related in the Saga of St. Olaf, we may have some idea of the power of those 
assemblies. King Olaf of Sweden, who had a great dislike to Olaf king of 
Norway, was forced by this Thing to copclude a peace with and give his 
daughter in marriage to King Olaf of Norway, in order to put an end to 
hostilities between the two countries; and they threatened, by their lagman, 
to depose him for misgovemment, if he refused the treaty and alliance which 
King Olaf of Norway proposed by his ambassador Hialte the skald. The lag- 
man appears to have been the depositary and expounder of the laws passed 
by the 'Things, and to have been either appointed by the people as their 
president at the Things, or to have held his office by hereditary succession 
from the godar, and to have been priest and judge, exercising both the relig- 
ious and judicial function. ’ 

At this general 'Thing at Upsala the lagman of the district of Upland was 
entitled to preside; and his influence and power in this national assembly 
appear to have been much greater than the king’s. It is a picturesque cir- 
cumstance, mentioned in the Saga of St. Olaf about this 'Thing at Upsala in 
1018, that when 'Throgn 3 rr the lagman rose after the ambassador from Nor- 
way had delivered his errand, and the Swedish king had replied to it, aU the 
bonders, who had been sitting on the grass before, rose up, and crowded 
together to hear what their lagman Thrognjo- was going to say; and the old 
lagman, whose white and silky beard is stated to have been so long that it 
reached his. knees when he was seated, allowed the elankmg of their arms and 
the din of their feet to subside before he began his speech. 'The Things appear 



■fca liave been always held in the open air/ ahd»^W'^eople were seated; and 
^e. speakers, even the kings, rose up to address them. In the characters of 
great men given in the ^gas we always find eloquence, ready agreeable speak- 
ing, a good voice, a quick apprehension, a ready delivery, and winning man- 
ners, reckoned the highest qualities of a popular king or eminent chief. His 
talent as a public speaker is never omitted. In Sweden this one general Thing 
appears to have been for the whole country; and besides the religious or civil 
business, a kind of fair for exchanging commodities arose from the concourse 
of people to it from all parts of the country. 

. ,Ip Norway — owing no doubt to the much greater difference m the means 
^ Sub^tence in the different quarters of the country, in some of which fishing- 
grounds out a|; sea, and even rocks abounding in sea-fowl eggs at the season, 
were subjects of property; in others pasturages in distant mountain glens, and 
iai others arable lands only, are of importance — four distinct Things appear 
, in i the oldest times- to have been necessary for framing laws suitabk to the 
,^erent circumstances of their respective jurisdictions; and, within their 
jurisdictions, the snialler district Ihings appear to have determined law cases 
between parties according to the laws settled at the great Things; and as the 
mulcts or money penalties paid for all crimes went partly to the king, and were 
an important branch of the royal revenue, the kings, on their progresses 
teou^ the, land, with the lagman of each district, appear to have held these 
Things for administering justice and collecting their revenue. The king’s 
bailiff, or the tacksman or donatory of the revenue of the district, appears to 
l^ve held these law Things in the kmg’s absence. The great Things appear tg 
have been legislative, and the small district Things within their circle of 
jurisdiction administrative. Of the great Things there were in old times 
low in different quarters of Norway: the Froste Thing was held in the Trond- 
hjem country, at a farm called Lagten, in the present bailiwick of Frosten; 
(Me Thing, at Evindwick, in the sniprath of Gule, on the west coast of Nor- 
■' ,'^ayt Eidsivia Thing, at Eidsvold, in Upper Eaumerige, for the inland or 
upland districts of Norway; and Borgar Thing, at the old burgh called Sarps- 
■ boi^, on the river Glommen, near the great waterfall called Sarpsfors. 

' One or two other law Things appear to have been added in later times. 
' one in Halogaland for the people living far north, and one on the coast between 
, the, jurisdiction or circle of the SarpSborg Thing and that of the Gule Thing. 
M special Thing, called the Ore Thing, from being held on the Ore, Aar, or 
isthmus* of the river Nid, on which the city of Trondhjem stands, was con- 
sidered the only Thing which could confer the sovereignty of the whole of 
Norway, the other Things having no right to powers beyond their own cir- 
cles. It was only convened for djis special purpose of examining and pro- 
ckiming the right to the whole kingdom; and it appears to have been only 
the kingship de jure that the Ore Thing considered and confirmed: the king 
had stilt to repair to each law Thing and small Thing, to obtain their acknowl- 
edgment of his right, and the power of a sovereign within their jurisdictions. 
The scatt or land-tax — the right of guest-quarters or subsistence on royal 
progresses — the levy of men, ships, provisions, arms, for defence at home, 
or war expeditions abroad, had to be adjudged to the lungs by the Things; 
and amidst the perpetual contests between udal-bom claimants, the principle 
referring to the Things for the right and power of a sovereign, and for the 
of king, was never set aside. No class but the bonders appeared at 

* 1 Tlie narrow slip of land between two waters, as at a river moutli or outlet of a lake, be- 
tween it and the sea, is still called an Are or Ayxe in the north of Scotland, and is the same as 
%s4t5elandie Ore, 
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Tilings with any power. The kings themselves appear to have been but 
Thin^en at a Thing. 


THE LACK OF BUILDING MATEEIALS 

TVo circumstances, which may be called accidental, concurred with the 
physical circumstances of the country, soil, and clime, to prevent the rise of a 
feudal nobility in Norway at the period, the ninth century, when feudality 
was estabhshing itself over the rest of Europe. One was the colonisation of 
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Iceland by that class which in other countries became feudal lords; the other 
was the conquests in England and in France by leaders who drew off all of the 
same class of more warlike habits than the settlers in Iceland, and opened a 
more promising field for their ambition abroad in those expeditions than in 
struggling at home against the supremacy of Harold Harfagr. In his success- 
ful attempt to reduce all the small kings, or district kings, imder his authority, 
he was necessarily thrown upon the people for support, and their influence 
would be naturally increased by the suppression through their aid of the 
small independent kings. 

This struggle was renewed at intervals until the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by Ku^ Olaf the Saint; and the two parti^ appear to have supported 
the two dmerent religions : the small kings and their party adhering to the old 
religion of Odin, under which the small kings, as godars, united the offices of 
judge and priest, and levied certain dues, and presided at the sacrificial meet- 
ings as judges as well as priests; and the other party, which included the mass 
of the people, supported Christianity, and the supremacy of Bang Olaf, because 
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itswlieved them from ihe exactions of the local kings and from internal war and 
pillage. The influence of the people, and of their Things, gained by the 
removal to other coirntries of that class which at home would have grown 
probably into a feudal aristocracy. In Iceland an aristocratic republic was 
at_ first established, and in Normandy and Northumberland all that was 
aristocratic in Norway foxmd an outlet for its activity. 

A physical circumstance also almost peculiar to Norway, and apparently 
very httle connected with the social state of a people, was of great influence, 
in concurrence with those two accidental circumstances, in preventing the 
rise of an aristocracy. The stone of the peninsula in general, and of Nor- 
way in particular, is gneiss, or other hard primary rock, which is worked with 
difficulty, and breaks up in rough shapeless lumps, or in thin schistose plates; 
and walls cannot be constructed of such building materials without great 
labour, time, and command of cement. Limestone is not found in abundance 
in Norway, and is rare in situations in which it can be made and easily trans- 
ported; and even clay, which is used as a bedding or cement in some countries 
for rough lumps of stone in thick walls, is scarce in Norway. Wood has of 
necessity, in all times and with all classes, been the only building materid. 
This circumstance has been of great influence in the Middle Ages on the social 
condition of the Northmen. Castles of nobles or kings, commanding the coun- 
try round, and secure from sudden assault by the strength of the building, 
could not be constructed, and never existed in Norway. T^e huge fragments 
and ruins of baronial castles and strongholds, so characteristic of the state of 
society in the Middle Ages in the feudal countries of Europe, and so orna- 
mental in the landscape now, are wanting in Norway. The noble had nothing 
to fall back upon but his war-ship, the kmg ‘nothing but the support of the 
people. In the reign of the English king Stephen, when England was cov- 
ered with the fortified castles of the nobility, to the number, it is somewhere 
stated, of fifteen hundred, and was laid waste by their exactions and private 
wars, the sons of Harold GiUe — the kings Sigurd, Inge, and Eystein — were 
referring their claims and disputes to the decision of Things of the people. 

In Normandy and England the Northmen and their descendants felt the 
want in their mother-country of secure fortresses for their power; and the first 
and natural object of the alien landholders was to build castles, and lodge 
themselves in safety by stone walls against sudden assaults, and above all 
against the firebrand of the midnight assailant. In the mother-country, to 
be surprised and burned by night within the wooden structures in which even 
kings had to reside was a fate so common that some of the kings appeared to 
have lived on board ships principally, or on islands on the coast. 

This physical circumstance of wanting the buildmg material of which the 
feudal castles of other countries were constructed, and by which structures 
the feudal system itself was mainly supported, had its social as well as political 
influences on the people. The different classes were not separated from each 
other, in society, by the important distinction of a difference in the magnitude 
or splendour of their dwellings. The peasant at the corner of the forest could, 
with his time, material, and labour of his family at command, lodge himself as 
magnificently as the kiig — and did so. The mansions of kings and great 
chiefs were no better than the ordinary dwellings of the bonders. Lade, near 
Trondhjem — the seat of kings before the city of Trondhjem, or Nidaros, was 
founded by King Olaf Tryggvasdn, and which was the mansion of Jarl 
Hakon the Great, and of many distinguished men who were jarls of Lade — 
was, and is, a wooden structure of the ordinary dimensions of the houses of 
the opulent bonders in the district. Egge — the seat of Kalf Arneson, who 
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led the bonder army against King Olaf which defeated and ^ew him at iiie 
battle of Stildestad, and who was a man of great note and social importance 
in his day — - is, and alwa]^ has been, such a farm-house of lo^ as may be seen 
on every ordinary farm estate of the same size. The foimdation of a few loose 
stones, on which the lower tier of logs is laid to raise it from the earth, remains 
always the same, although all the superstructure of wood may have been 
often renewed; but these show the extent on the ground of the old houses. 
The equality of all ranks in these circumstances of lodging, food, clothing, 
fuel, fmniture, which form great social cdstinctions among people of other 
countries, must have nourished a feeling of independence of external cir- 
cumstances — a feeling, also, of their own worth, rights, and importance 
among the bonders — and must have raised their habits, character, and 
ideas to a nearer level to those of the highest. The kings, having no royal 
residences, were lodged, "with their court attendants on the royal progresses, 
habituahy hy the bonders, and entertained by them in re^ar turn; and 
even this kind of intercourse must have kept ahve a high feeling of their own 
importance in the bonder class, in the times when, from the want of the 
machinery of a lettered functionary class, eivU or clerical, ail public business 
had to be transacted directly with them in their Things. 

The lendermen, or tacksmen of the king’s farms and revenues, could 
scarcely be called a class. They were temporary functionaries, not hered- 
ita^ nobles; and had no feudal rights or jurisdiction, but had to plead in the 
Tilings like other bonders. As individuals they appear to have obtained 
power and influence, but not as a class; and they never transmitted it to 
their posterity. 


J arls, Churchmen, and Thingmen 

The jarls or earls were still less than the lendermen a body of nobility 
approaching to the feudal barons of other lands. The title appears to have 
been altogether _ personal — not connected with property in land, or any 
feudal rights or jurisdiction. The jarls of Orkney — of the family of Rognvald 
jarl of More, the friend of Harold Harfagr, and father of Rolf Ganger — appear 
tb have been the only family of hereditary nobles under the Norwegian crowm 
exercising a kind of feudal power. The jarls of More appear to have been only 
functionaries or lendermen collecting the king’s taxes, managhig the royal 
lands in the district, and retaining a part for their remuneration. The jarls 
of Orkney, however, of the first line, appear to have grown ir '-iependent, and 
to have paid only military service, and a nominal quit-rent, ’and only when 
forced to do so. This line appears to have been broken in upon in 1129, when 
Kala, the son of KoU, was made jarl, under the name of Jarl Rognvald His 
father Koll was married to the sister of Jarl Magnus the Samt; but the direct 
male descendants of the old line, the sons of Jarl Magnus’ brothers, appear not 
to have been extinct. In Norway, from the time of Jarl Hakon of Lade, 
who_ was regent or viceroy for the Danish kings when they expelled the Nor- 
wegian descendants of Harfagr, there appears to have been a jealousy of 
conferring the title of jarl, as it probably implied some of Jarl Hakon’s power 
in the opinion of the people. Harold Harfagr had appointed sixteen jarls, 
one for each district, when he suppressed the small kmgs; but they appear 
to have been merely collectors of his rents. 

The churchmen were not a numerous or powerful class until after the first 
half of the twelfth century. They were at first strangers, and many of them 
English. Nicholas Breakspear, the son, Matthew Paris tells us, of a peasant 
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i^ployed about the Benedictine monastery of St. Albans in Hertfordshire, 
ana educated by the monks there, was the first priest who obtained an;^ polity 
icsd or social influence in Norway. He was sent there, when card-nal, on a 
misi^on to settle the church; and afterwards, when elected pope, 1154, imder 
tile title of Adrian IV, he was friendly to the Norwe^an people. His nfluence 
when in Norway was beneficia ly exerted in preventing the carrying of arms, 
or enga^ng in private feuds, during certain periods of truce proclaimed by 
tile church. The body of priests In the peninsula until the end of the twelfth 
century being small, and mostly foreigners from England, both in Sweden 
and in Norway, shows the want of education in Latin and in the use of letters 
among the pagan Northmen; and shows also the identity or similarity of the 
language of a great portion at least of England with that of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. ^ 

Several of the smaller institutions in society, which, were transplanted 
into England by the Northmen or their successors, may perhaps be traced to 
the mode of living which the physical circumstances of the mother-country 
had produced. The kings having, in fact, no safe resting place but on board 
ship, being in perpetual danger, during their progresses for subsistence on 
shore, of being surprised and burned in their quarters by any trifling force, 
bad no reluctance at all to such expechtions against England, the Hebrides, 
or the Orkney Islands, as they frequently undertook; and when on shore, 
and from necessity subsisting in guest-quarters in inland districts, we see the 
first rudiments of the institution of a standing army, or bodyguard, or body 
of hired men-at-arms. The kings, from the earliest times, appear to have 
kept a herd, as it was called, or court. Tlie herdmen were paid men-at-arms; 
and it appears incidentally from several passages in the sagas that they regu- 
larly mounted guard — posted sentries round the king’s quarters — and had 
patrols on horseback, night and day, at some distance, to bring notice of any 
hostile advance. We find that Olaf K 3 nTe, or the Quiet, kept a body of 120 
herdmen, 60 giesters, and 60 house-carls, for doing such work as might be 
required. Tire standing armed force, or bodyguard, appears to have con- 
sisted of two classes of people. The herdihen were apparently of the class 
udal born to land, and consequently entitled to sit in Things at home; for 
they are called Tliingmen, which appears to have been a title of distinction, 
llie giester appears to have been a soldier of the unfree class; that is, not 
of those udal born to land, and free of or qualified to sit in the Things. They 
appear to have^been the common seamen, soldiers, and followers; for we do 
not find any Mention of slaves ever employed under arms in any way, or 
m any war e.xbeditions. The giesters appear to have been inferior to the 
Thingmen or herdmen, as we find them employed in inferior offices, such as 
executing criminals or pnsoners. 

The victories of Sweyn, and Canute the Great, are ascribed to the supe- 
riority of the hired bands of thingmen in their pay. The massacre of the 
Danes in 1002, by .Ethelred, appears to have been of the regular bands of 
thingmen who were quartered in the towns, and who were attacked while 
unaraaed and attending a church festival. The herdmen appear not only to 
have been disciplined and paid troops, but to have been clothed unifoimly. 
BM was always the national colour of the Northmen, and continues still in 
Denmark and England the distinctive colour of their military dress. It was 
so of the herdmen and people of distinction in Norway, as appears from 
several parts of the sagas, in the eleventh centuiy. 

Olai Kyrre, or the Quiet, appears to have introduced, in this century, 
anne opurt ceremonies or observances not used before. For each guest at the 
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royal table be ajipomted a torch-bearer, to hold the candle. The butler stood 
in front of the king’s table to fill the cups, which, we are told, before his tuno 
were of deer’s horns. The court-marshals had a table, opposite to the king’s, 
for entertaining guests of inferior dignity. The drinking was either by 
measure, or without measure; that is, in e ch horn or cup there was a per- 
pendicular row of studs a* qual distances, and each guest when the cup or 
horn was passed to him drank down to the stud or mark below. At night, and 
on particular occasions, the drinking was -without measure, each taking what 
he pleased; and to be drunk at night appears to have been common even for 
the kings. Such cups -with studs are still preserved in museums, and in fam- 
ilies of the bondere. The kings appear to have wanted no external ceremo- 
nial belonging to their dignity. They were addressed in forms, still pre- 
served in the northern languages, of peculiar respect; their personal attend- 
ants were of the highest people, and were considered as holding places of 
great honour. Jarl JIagnus the Saint was, in his youth, one of those who 
carried in the dishes to the royal table; and torch-bearers, herdmen, and att 
who belonged to the court were in great consideration; and it appears to have 
been held of importance, and of great advantage, to be enrolled among the 
king’s herdmen. 

We may assume from the above observations, derived from the facts 
and circumstances stated in various parts of the Heimskringla, that the intel- 
lectual and political condition of this branch of the Saxon race, while it was 
pagan, was not very inferior to although very different from that of the 
Anglo-Saxon branch which had been Christianised five hundred yeais before, 
and had among them the learning and organisation of the church of Rome. 
They had a literature of their own; a language common to all, and in which 
that literature was composed; laws, institutions, political arrangements, in 
which public opinion was powerful; and had the elements of freedom and 
constitutional government. "What may have been the comparative diffusion 
of the useful arts in the two branches in those ages? The test of the civilisa- 
tion of a people, next to their intellectual and civil condition, is the state of 
the useful arts among them. 

AKCHITECreURE AND THE BUILDING OP SHIPS 

The architectural remains of public buildings in a country — of churches, 
monasteries, castles — as they are the most visible and lasting monuments, 
are often taken as the only measure of the useful arts in former times. Yet a 
class of builders, or stone-masons, wandering from country to country, like 
our civil engineers and railroad contractors at the prsoent day, may have con- 
structed these edifices; and a people or a nobility sunk in ignorance, super- 
stition, and sloth may have paid for the construction, -without any diffusion 
of the useful arts, or of combined industry, in the inert mass of population 
around. Gothic architecture in both its branches, Saxon and Norman, has 
evidently sprung from a seafaring people. _ The nave of the Gothic cathedral 
with its round or pointed arches, is the inside of a vessel -with its timbers, and 
merely raised upon posts, and reversed. No working model for a Gothic 
fabric could be given that would not be a ship turned upside down, and raised 
on pillars. 

The name of the main body of the Gothic church — the nave, navis, or 
‘‘ship” of the building, as it is called in all the northern languages of Gothic 
root — shows that the wooden structure of the shipbuilder has given the idea 
and principles to the architect, who has only translated the wood work into 
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stdne, and reversed it, and raised it to be the roof instead of the bottom of a 
fabric. . The Northmen, however,^ can lay no claim to any attainment in 
architecture. The material and. skill have been equally wahtmg^ among them. 
Prom the pagan times nothing in stone and lime exists of any importance or 
merit as a budding; and the principal structure of an early age connected 
with Christianity, the cathedral of Trondhjem, erected in the last half of the 
twelfth century, cannot certainly be considered equal to the great ecclesiastical 
structures of Durham, York, or other English cathedrals, scarcely even to 
that of the same period erected in Orkney— the cathedral of St. Magnus. 
We have, however, a less equivocal test of the progress and diffusion of the 
useful arts among the Nortlimen than the church-building of their Saxon 
contemporaries, for which they wanted the material. When we read of bands 
of ferocious, ignorant, pagan barbarians, landing on the coasts of England or 
France, let us apply a little consideration to the accounts of them, and endeav- 
our to recollect how many of the useful arts must be in operation, and in a 
very advanced state^ too, and very generally diffused in a country, in order to 
fit out even a single vessel to cross the high seas, much more numerous squad- 
rons filled with bands of fighting men. Legs, arms, and courage, the soldier 
and his sword, can do nothing here. 

• understand multitudes of ignorant, ferocious barbarians, pressing 

in by land upon the Roman Empire, overwhelming coimtries like a cloud of 
locusts, subsisting, as they march along, upon the grain and cattle of the 
inhabitants they exterminate, and settling, with their wives and children, in 
new homes ; but the moment we come to the sea we come to a check. Ferocity, 
ignorance, and courage will not bring men across the ocean. Food, water, 
fuel, clothes, arms, as well as men, have to be provided, collected, trans- 
ported; and be the ships ever so rude, w^ood-work, iron-work, rope-work, cloth- 
work, cooper-work, in short almost all the useful arts, must be in full operation 
among a people, before even a hundred men could be transported, in any w^ay, 
from the shores of Norway or Denmark to the coasts of England or France. 

Fixed social arrangements too, combinations of industry working for a 
common purpose, laws and security of person and property, military organisa- 
tion and discipline, must have been established and understood, in a way and 
to an extent not at all necessary to be presupposed in the case of a tumultuous 
crov/d migrating by land to new settlements. Do the architectural remains, 
or the history of the Anglo-Saxon people, or of any other, in the eighth or 
ninth century, and down to the thirteeiath, give us any reasonable ground for 
supposing among them so wide a diffusion ot the arts of working in wood and 
iron, of raising or procuring by commerce flax or hemp, of the arts of making 
spinning, and weaving sailcloth, preserving provisions, coopering water 
casks, and all the other combinations of the primary arts of civilised life, 
implied in the building and fitting out of vessels to carry three or four hundred 
men across the ocean, and to be their resting place, refuge, and home for many 
weeks, months, and on some of their viking cruises even for years? There is 
more of civilisation, and^ of a diffusion of the useful arts on which civilisation 
rests, implied in the social state of a people who could do this, than can be 
justly mferred from a people quarrying stones, and bringing them to the hands 
of a master builder to be put together in the shape of a church or castle ^ 


THE VIKINGS 

• however great the progress which the Northmen may have attained 
m the arts of civilisation, they were at this time themselves the terror of the 
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whole of the civilised west.® As the bellicose tendencies with which their 
religion was impregnated were a product of the national spirit, so a doctr^pe 
wMch proclaimed personal valour as the highest of virtues, and cowardice as 
the most shameful of vices must in return contribute powerfully to nourish 
the inherent taste for war and make it take root. The thirst for glory and the 
hope of booty were the two strongest passions which animated the people of 
the North, and to satisfy them they shrank neither from difficulties nor perils. 
Danger, on the contrary, stimulated their courage, since the greater the peril 
the greater the glory, and he who succumbed covered with honourable wounds 
enjoyed, in Valhalla, the greatest happiness it were possible to imagine, and 
his memory was perpetuated on earth in the songs of the skalds. To die on 
a bed of sickness was the greatest misfortune that could fall to the lot of a 
Scandinavian hero, for this kind of death was dishonourable and shut him out 



from the joys of Valhalla. It was, therefore, not unusual that an old war- 
rior, after having vainly sought death m battle, would pray one of his friends 
to run him through with his sword, or by some kind of a violent death end an 
existence which no longer had any charm. 

This contempt for life was so strongly rooted in the Northern spirit that the 
mother herself silenced her solicitude for her cliilclren rather than to assme 
their welfare at the price of the slightest dishonour. There is a tale of a 
northern chief who consulted his mother to know whether it were not better 
to retire before a much stronger enemy. She replied: “If I had thought 
that thou wouldst live forever, I womd have had thee swathed in wool. 
I&iow that life depends on destmy; it were better to die with honour than 
to live in shame.” 

Accustomed from childhood to a rude mode of life and a nutriment which 
developed their strength, thejr were in a condition to support easily the hard- 
ships of war, while the consciousness of their own valour made them brave 
every peril of land and sea. The limits of the fatherland were often too nar- 
row for youth, eager for glory and perilous adventure, and therefore they 
sought in foreign countries a more extensive area for their wild exploits. Their 
ruling idea did not, moreover, allow any honourable man to remain mactive 
at home; if he would gain the esteem of his fellows and the love of women he 
must scour the world and acquire reputation and wealth abroad. 

Besides this the northern countries were poor and sterile, producing barely 
enough for the needs of their people; so necessity and inclination jomed to 
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develop the barbaric custom of piracy, which made the Northmen so dreaded 
and at the same time so famous. Each spring numerous bands left the shores 
01 the fatherland and cruised in every sea, pillaging merchant ships and 
ravaging the coasts. These terrible \’ikings spared nothmg; if a captive 
escaped death, he found himself reduced to slavery, and his property vras 
considered le^timate spoil. Yet all vikings were not alike — some made a 
profe^ion of piracy and spent almost their whole life upon the sea with no 
dwelling on shore except perhaps some tiny fortress by the sea, as a safe place 
of deposit for their loot. It is of these that it has been said, “ They never 
dept under a smoke-blacked roof, nor ate and drank at any hearth.” Their 
mode of life and their manners were as savage as their profession was cruel, 
if we are to believe what the sagas recount of some of them — that they drans 
blood and ate raw meat; but there were also vikings of another kind, who, 
instead of disturbing the peaceful merchant, protected him and sought glory 
in pursuing and fighting the fierce pirates — asking of the merchant only 
what they and their companions absolutely stood in need of, after which they 
went their way in peace. Hjalmar, the viking, declares for example; “I 
shall never take from the merchant or the peasant more than what I need to 
maintain my crew, and then shall pay its value. I shall never let a woman 
be robbed, however rich she may be, and if one of my men does violence to a 
woman or brin^ her on shipboard against her will, he shall pay for it with- Ms 
life, be he of high or low degree.” 

The vikings did not confine themselves to northern parts, but at an early 
date ventured into more distant seas, penetrating even to the countries of 
southern Europe which attracted them by their fertility and wealth, and 
whose inhabitants, more civilised, but less hardy, were able to offer but feeble 
resistance to the impetuous bravery of the Northmen. England, where 
social order, commerce and agriculture had been developed at an early date 
and had spread prosperity and wealth among the inhabitants, was the first to 
be exposed to the incursions and ravages of the Danes; while Scotland and 
Ireland were principally visited by the Norwegians who, under the name of 
“Eastmen,” established separate kingdoms in these lands and later on 
extended their dominion over the north of Great Britain. But the Nor- 
mans (as the southerners called aU the vikings that came from northern 
latitudes, whether ^ey were Danes, Norwegians, or Swedes) spread the 
terror of their name into countries still farther south. All the south and west 
coasts of Europe, Flanders, France, Portugal, Spam, Italy, and Greece were 
rava^d and pillaged by the terrible Normans. Even the sunburnt peoples 
of Airies, learned to know the power of the North. At one time almost the 
whole of France was conquered by them; from the south, west, and north 
they ascended in their shallow vessels the great water-courses and joined 
their forces in the centre of the country. The city of Paris was taken, plun- 
dered, and sacked; and the capital of Christendom, Rome, barely escaped the 
same fate. 

The_ people of these lands, too weak to repel the foreign invaders by the 
sword,_in their distress sought with gold and silver to make 'them withdraw; 
but tMs only encouraged the rapacious bands to return very soon. Foreign 
chroniclers of tMs age. have left terrible descriptions of the cruelties and 
horrors which the Normans perpetrated during their expeditions. The river 
wHeys and the most beautiful and fertile tracts of country were changed into 
^erts where one could travel great distances without meeting a single living 
being. Children and old people were massacred in cold blood or thrown living 
mto the flames of their burning homes. Women were maltreated and men 
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put to death or reduced to slavery. But it was principally the chtirches^ 
cloisters, and other sacred edifices, with their inmates, the nuns, monks, and 
priests, which were the object of the fury, insults, and outrages of the stall 
pagan Normans, whose natural cruelty was mixed with hatred of reli^on. 
jburing the ninth and tenth centuries these piratical excursions increased m so 
astounding a manner that it seemed as if the entire South would inevitably 
become the prey of the innumerable viking bands which poured out of the 
Noith as if a ^at migratory movement were taking place by sea. '!l^e 
reason for this increase was in part the demoralised condition the Prankish 
Empire had then reached owing to dissensions among the worthless succes- 
sors* of Charlemagne, It was therefore an easy thing for the bold Normans 
to make great progress, and after some of them were established in a place 
new bands were soon drawn thither in the hope of meeting with equal success. 
To this reason must be added an important change which the North was 
at that time tmdergoing. During these same centuries the numerous little 
kingdoms of Denmark, as well as Norway and Sweden, were being united into 
gjeat states, and Christianity began to be propagated throughout these lands 
and to supplant the old religions. Many chiefs lust their possessions, and 
there were besides mxmbers of discontented ones who, sincerely attached to 
the religion of their fathers and the old customs, could not accommodate 
themselves to the new order of things. They preferred, therefore, to abandon 
their fatherland rather than their religion and the unrestrained freedom to 
wliich they were accustomed. By their emigration they augmented the 
already numerous bands of the vikings. The expeditions now assumed a 
different character. The Normans no longer sought only to plunder and 
pillage, they hoped also to establish permanent settlements to replace the 
fatherland they had lost. It was not until after Norman states had' been set 
up in Normandy, Italy, Russia, and elsewhere, and after the union of the petty 
kmgdoms and the introduction of Christianity had somewhat dried up the 
flow by bringing peace and order to the north — it was not until then that 
the movement began to abate, and Europe was delivered from the scourge 
which, for centuries, had desolated its fairest lands.? 




CHAPTER III 

NORWAY TO THE UNION OF ICALMAR 
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MAGNUS I TO THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM 

Magnus, wliom the Nomegians had called to the throne in place of the 
unpopular Svend, was a bastard son of that odd saint Olaf by his concubine 
Alfhilda. He accompanied his father in the exile to Holmgard, and there 
he remained during that father’s unfortunate expedition to Norway. Left 
an orphan, he was well entertained by his host, the grand prince ot Russia. 
Here he received intelligence of the unpopularity of Svend, and of the anx- 
iety with which his return was expected. Proceeding to Sweden, he was 
honourably received by the Swedish monarch, and a small but resolute 
band of armed jnen accompanied him into Norway. As he passed the 
mountains into Trondhjem, the adherents of Svend fled in great alarm 
towards the southern provinces; and Svend himself followed the example 
In his progress, Magnus received many evidences of the popular good will. 
At the capital, his reception was enthusiastic. To the Thing assembled on 
the occasion flocked la multitude of men friendly to his cause; and there he 
was solemnly elected king. 

The first care of Magnus I was to reward his followers by conferring on 
them the governments which had been held by Svend’s adherents. His next 
was to collect troops and march against his rival. To assert his rights, the 
latter, who was then in Hadaland, sent out the arrow of war in every direc- 
tion; and many hastened to his summons. In the midst of the assembly, 
he asked whether they were ready to join him in resisting Magnus. Some 
expressed their consent; some openly refused; the greater number hesi- 
tated: but disaffection to his cause was so evident in the great body .that he 

loe 
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declared his resolution of seeking more faithful defenders. Leaving Nor- 
way, he repaired to Denmark, where, that very year, he died. Harthacnut 
son of Canute the Great claimed the crown of Norway; but hostilities were 
closed by the singular compact that if either died without children, he should 
succeed to the states of the other. 

Astrida, the widow of St. Olaf, had accompanied Magnus into Norway; 
and such had been the aid she had procured him that he gratefully settled 
her in his palace, showing her the utmost honour. But, at the same time, 
he sent for his mother Alfhilda, whom he treated with more affection but 
with less honour. Indignant at this distinction, she insisted on more than 
an equality, which Astrida being unwilling to grant, the two ladies could no 
longer reside in the same house. In his kingdom Magnus had more influence 
than in his palace; he effectually restored tranquillity, and became popular. 
Of his deceased father miracles were reported. The mere report was enough: 
he pretended to believe it; he well knew what honour would be his through 
his descent from a saint; and he caused the relics of the royal martyr to be 
placed in a magnificent casket, and displayed for the veneration of the 
faithful. 

On the death of Harthacnut, Magnus, in accordance with the compact 
which' had been made between them, proceeded in Denmark, to take posses- 
sion of the throne. His claim was admitted by his new subjects.^ But he 
had to contend with two enemies, Svend, nephew of Canute the Great, and 
Harolda Hardrada, his own cousin. The history of his wars and agreements 
with these two princes will be related in connection with the history of 
Denmark.® 

The demise of Magnus immediately followed his successful expedition in 
Denmark to avenge a rebellion of Svend. The son of a saint could scarcely 
leave the world without some manifestation of divine favour. In a dream 
his father Olaf appeared to him, and ordered him to make his choice between 
two proposals — either to die and join the deceased king in heaven, or to 
hve the most powerful of monarchs yet commit some crime for which he 
could hardly expect the divine forgiveness. He instantly chose the former 
alternative; and was immediately afflicted with a disease the result of which, 
to the great sorrow of his people, was fatal. He was a great and good 
prince; as much superior to his father in intellect and moral worth as one 
man can be to another. That he was not without ambition is evident; and 
as the heir of the Danish throne, by his compact with Harthacnut, king of 
England and Denmark, he claimed, after that monarch’s death, all the 
states of the great Canute. Edward the Confessor returned a spirited reply, 
the justice of which he acknowledged by his inactivity. 

By the death of Magnus the Good (1047) Harold Hardrada was the 
undisputed king of Norway. He aspired also to the throne of Denmark, 
from which he endeavoured to unseat his former ally Svend. But in 1064 
peace was made, no permanent advantage having been gained by either. 

On the death of Edward the Confessor (1066), and the accession of 
Harold the son of Earl Godwin, the Norwegian monarch led an armament 
against the English sovereign. The ambition which could prompt him to 
such an undertaking was not very measured; but it was characteristic of 
this king, whose early familiarity with dan^r and whose" wild adventures^ in 
the East and North had rendered him confident of success. If the English 
were not favourable to Earl Godwin’s son, they could scarcely be so to the 
king of Norway, and the hope of conquest, when so valiant a competitor as 
William of Normandy was entering the field, would have appeared futile to 
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any less desperate man. The result is known to every reader of English 
festory: at Stamford Bridge Harold Hardrada found a grave. 

From the fatal shores of England Olaf HI (Kyrre the Quiet), the son of 
Harold, returned to Norway (1066), and with his brother Magnus II was 
elected to the government. The former had the eastern, the latter the 
northern provinces of the kingdom. In three years Magnus paid the com- 
mon debt, and Olaf became monarch of the whole (1069). The reign of 
Olaf was pacific; and he applied his efforts to the civilisation of his king- 
dom. He first introduced chimneys and glass windows into houses: he 
established a commercial emporium at Bergen, and to him we must ascribe 
liie introduction of guilds or mercantile fraternities, after the model of those 
existing in Germany and England. He must be praised, too, for his human- 
ity to the servile class; he carried in the national Thing a law that in every 
district throughout Norway a serf should be annually enfranchised. To the 
church he was a munificent patron. At Trondhjem he began to build a stone 
cathedral destined to receive the hallowed relics of his ancestor. “This 
city," says Adam of Bremen ^ the contemporary of Olaf Kyrre, “ is the capital 
of the Northmen. It is adorned with churches, and frequented by a great 
concourse of people. Here lies the body of the holy king and martyr Olaf, 
at whose tomb miracles are daily wrought: here, from the most ^tant 
nations, pilgnms flock to his shrine to share in his blessed merits. Hitherto 
there are no fixed limits to the dioc^es in Norway and Sweden. Any bishop, 
when desired by the king and people, may build a church in any district, and 
govern those whom he converts to the day of his death.” These regionary 
bishops, as they are called, moved from place to place, baptising and preach- 
ing as they went along. 

Magnus III, surnamed Barfod, or the Barefoot, succeeded his father 
Olaf III (1093). At first, he was acknowledged by the southern provinces ^ 
in the northern was opposed to him Hakon, nephew of the late king. Though 
death soon rid him of that rival, an army only could induce those provinces 
to receive him. This was the first Norwegian monarch alter St. Olaf that 
vfeited the Orkneys. He went to punish the jarls of those islands, which 
had thrown off their allegiance to the yoke of Norway. These jarls were 
Erling and Paul, whom he took and sent prisoners to bis kingdom. Leaving 
his son Sigurd in the government, with fit councillors, he laid waste Suther- 
land, which was a portion of the jarldom, and feudally dependent on the 
Scotch crown. Proceeding to the Hebrides, he reduced them also. Very 
different was his conduct at Iona from that which had been pursued by his 
pagan ancestors. He showed great veneration for the memory of St. 
CoTumba, and great affability to the inhabitants of all the islands that sub- 
mitted. Islay was next reduced, then Kintyre. 

These successes were followed by depredations on both the Irish and 
Scottish coasts. Most places offered little resistance, but the conquest of 
Anglesea could not be effected without a battle. Two Welsh chieftains, 
both named Hugh, fought stoutly for their mdependence. One, Hugh the 
Magnanimous, was so encased in armour that his two eyes only were visible: 
Magnus shot an arrow into one eye, a Norwegian warrior wounded the 
other; after a valiant struggle victory declared for the Northmen. The whole 
island, we are told, acknowledged the king; but this statement will obtain 
little credit with any reader. The truth seems to be that he made some of 
the_ chiefs do homage- for their respective domains; but they reasserted 
their mdependence the moment he had left the shores. There is more prob- 
ability in another statement of the northern chroniclers that he forced Mai- 
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colm of Scotland to cede to him the sovereignty over all the islands, from 
the Orkneys to Man. From this expedition he returned in 1099. Its results 
were valuable: the Hebrides and the Orkneys were now his. The posses- 
sion of the former indeed was short-lived and precarious; but the latter 
were long subject to his successors. 

The next war of this restless prince was with his neighbour Yngve, king 
of Sweden. It arose from a dispute as to the boundary, and raged for two 
years with varied success until, through the mediation of Eric king of Den- 
mark, peace was restored. On this occasion, Magnus married the princess 
Margaret, daughter of Yngve (1101). Within a year from this pacification, 
Magnus, whose enterprise was excited by his late successes, again sailed for 
Ireland, with the design of subjugating, if not the native kings, those who 
were of Scandinavian origin. At this period the island contained several of 
these principalities. Landing on the coast of Connaught, the king of which, 
Murdoch, was his acquaintance and ally, he effected a junction with that 
chief, and subdued the kingdom of Dublin. The following winter he spent 
in Connaught; and when spring arrived he embarked to return. 

As he slowly fiassed along |he Ulster coast, he sent a party of his folowers 
in search of provisions, that is, of plunder. Their stay being much longer 
than he had expected, he landed with a small body, and with difficulty made 
his way through the marshes. Being at length joined by the foragers, he 
was returning to his ships, when he fell into an ambush prepared for him by 
the natives. He was easily known by his shining helmet and breastplate, 
and by the golden lion on the red shield — the device of the Norwegian kings. 
Ordering one of his chiefs with a body of archers to clear the marsh, and 
from the other side to gall the enemy with their arrows, so as to cover his 
passage also, he fought with desperation. Unfortunately, the chief on whom 
he thus relied fled, and was followed by the rest. Magnus, therefore, with a 
mere handful of men, had to sustain the hostile assaults of a multitude. All 
that valour could do was effected by him; but the contest was too unequal; 
and, after receiving several wounds, he feU. His followers retreated, leaving 
his corpse in the hands of the enemy. Thus perished a monarch whose valour 
and constancy rendered him equal to the ancient heroes of the North. By 
the warlike he was beloved; but with the people at large, whom he taxed 
heavily to defray the expenses of his frequent expeditions, he was no favoim- 
ite. His character may be best conceived from the reply which he gave to 
his courtiers, who expressed their apjirehension lest his continued wars should 
prove fatal to him — “ It is better for a people to have a brave than an old 
king.” 


THE KINGDOM IS DIVIDED ; THE EXPLOITS OP SIGHED I 

On the death of Magnus III (1103), Norway was divided between his 
three sons. Sigurd had the southern provmces, with the Scottish islands, 
which he governed by his jarls. Eystein I reigned over the North. Olaf 
IV had the central and eastern provinces. All were children at their acces- 
sion: the eldest, Eystein, was but fifteen; and Olaf was so young that for 
some years his portion of the monarchy was administered by his elder 
brothers. 

Of these kings, two may be dismissed with little notice. Eystein was 
distinguished for prudence, and for the useful structures with which he 
adorned his portion of the kingdom He erected stone churches and pal- 
aces, which were novelties in the North He was well versed in history and 
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the laws, and was the patron of literary men, especially of the skalds. Olaf 
was the best beloved of the three; but he died in 1116, and his dominions 
were divided by his brothers. Eystein was never at open war with Sigurd 
but the two brothers could scarcely be warm friends; and while we read of 
their disputes, we are surprised that there should have existed so much 
tranquillity in the realm. In 1122 he breathed his last, and Sigurd was mon- 
arch of Norway. 

The name of Sigurd I is celebrated in the annals of the North alike for 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem [which won him the name of Jorsallafari], and 
his exploits during the voyage. To aid in the recovery of the holy places 
from the hands of the infidels might enrich an adventurous monarch, and 
would surely open to him the gates of heaven. Influenced by this two-fold 
advantage, and by the hope of booty on the passage, Sigurd, with sixty 
ships, sailed from the North. During the first winter he remained in Eng- 
land, and was hospitably entertained by Henry I. The second winter, at 
least the greater part of it, he passed near the shrine of Santiago in Galicia: 
he was a pilgrim, no less than a champion of the cross. On his way to Lis- 
bon, he captured some infidel privateers, apd destroyed several Moorish 
settlements on the coast, especially one at Cintra. All who refused baptism 
he put to the sword. Lisbon, according to the Northern chroniclers, was 
divided into two parts, one inhabited by the Moors, the other by the Chris- 
tians. The former he assailed, took it, and with much booty proceeded 
through the straits of Gibraltar in quest of new adventures. Having passed 
these straits, he conquered a whole fleet of the infidels, and this was the fifth 
battle smce he left Norway. In vain did the Mohammedan pirates on the 
African coast resist him: his valour overcame everything. 

Landing in Sicily, he was magnificently entertained by Roger, sovereign 
of the island, who had expelled the Saracens. Roger was of Norman descent: 
he remembered the land of his sires; and so far did he carry his good will 
as to insist on serving Sigurd at table. Continuing his voyage, he knded at 
Acre, and proceeded to Jerusalem, where the offer of his sword was most 
welcome to Baldwm. From that king he received what he thought a valu- 
able treasure — a fragment of the true cross, which he promised to deposit 
in the shrine of St. Olaf. He promised too, at the instance of his new friends, 
to establish an archi-episcopal see in Norway, to build churches, and to 
enforce the payment of tithe. His last exploit in these regions was to join 
in the siege of Sidon; and when that city was taken half the booty became 
his. On his return through Constantinople, his reception by the Greek 
emperor was a noble one; but much of what the northern annalists relate 
bears the marks of invention. Such are the opening of the golden gate; the 
carpeting of the streets; the three large presents made him by Alexius, with 
their immediate distribution among the followers of Sigurd; and the gift by 
the latter of his sixty ships to Alexius. Such fables may gratify a northern 
imagination; but history can only say that in 1111 the king arrived m Nor- 
way after an absence of four years. 

That this remarkable expedition redounded greatly to the honour of 
Sigurd IS certain: he was thenceforth much venerated throughout the North. 
He married, and attended to the duties of government, especially to the 
extirpation of idolatry. His expedition (undertaken at the request of the 
Danish king) agamst the inhabitants of the isle of Smoland, was one con- 
genial to his feelings. They had received Christianity, but, like many 
other portions of the Scandinavian population, had returned to idolatry. 
Great was the punishment inflicted by Sigurd and his ally Nicholas on the 
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pagans whom they had vanquished; but mercy to infidels, and still less to 
apostates, formed no portion of their creed. 

In his latter days, Sigurd seems to have occasionally lost the use of his 
reason, or perhaps he was visited by some bodily infirmity which gave him 
the appearance of insanity. But he never relinquished the duties of royalty. 
One of his last cares was to fortify Konghella on the river Gota, to ornament 
it with a fine Gothic church, and to place in that sacred edifice some of the 
pictures which he had brought from the East. But with all his attachment 
to the church, he was not without his delinquencies. Of these one of the 
most noted was his dismissal of his queen to make room for a concubine, 
Cecilia by name, whom he resolved to marry. A great entertainment was 
provided for the occasion, and many were the guests assembled at Bergen. 
The bishop of the district, hearing of the intention, hastened to the town, 
and expostulated with the king on the guilt of dismissing one wife to take 
another, when there was no charge against the former, and consequently no 
way of annulling the marriage. Great was the wrath of Sigurd, who held a 
drawn sword in his hand, and who, at one moment, seemed disposed to use 
it on the neck of the prelate. If he so far retrained his passion as to walk 
away, he persevered in his design, and the union was celebrated. The truth 
is that his heart was so fixed on the maiden that no earthly consideration 
could induce him to abandon her. 

Some time afterwards he was afiiicted with his last illness, whic.h was 
regarded by many as the judgment of heaven on his crime. His courtiers 
urged him to dismiss her; and she, out of regard for him — to save him 
from renewed guilt — really wished to leave him. Such was the attachment 
he bore her that he could not give his consent to the separation. She 
departed, however, and with her departed the only solace which had been 
left him. In a few days he was no more. Previously to his death, he had 
caused his son Magnus to be recognised as his successor, and had prevailed 
on the states to swear that they would obey him. 

THE AKAECHY OP THE TWELFTH CENTURY 

From the death of Sigurd I (1130) to the union of Norway with Den- 
mark, there is little in the history of the former country to interest us. 
During the whole of the twelfth century we perceive nothing but anarchy 
and bloodshed occasioned by disputes for the throne. In a country where 
illegitimacy was no bar to the succession, and where partition of the sover- 
eign power was frequent, there could not fail to be numerous candidates. 
Sigurd I was succeeded by his son Magnus IV, to whom, as we have related, 
the estates of the realm had sworn fealty before the death of Sigurd. 

How little dependence could be placed on such a guarantee soon appeared. 
In the reign of the preceding monarch, an adventurer, Harold Gilchrist, or 
Gille, had asserted — probably with justice — that he was a natural son of 
King Magnus Barfod. As he could produce no satisfactory proof of that 
connection, recourse was had to the decision of heaven, and he was made to 
pass over nine red-hot ploughshares. This ordeal, merely to prove his 
parentage, was thought to be severe; but he shrank not from it, and led by 
two bishops he sustained it unhurt. To resist the divine pleasure was impos- 
sible, and Harold’s claim was allowed even by Sigurd, on the condition that 
he would not insist on the advantage to which his relationship entitled him, 
before the death of his son Magnus IV. Scarcely, however, had this Magnus 
succeeded to the throne, than Harold came forward to assert his right; and 
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ffom the number no less than the influence of those who espoused his inter- 

(among them were the kings of Denmark and Sweden), he had every- 
thing to hope from a civil war. In this emergency, Magnus consented to & 
division of the kingdom, the very year of his accession. 

Harold IV (11^1152) was very different in character and manners from 
his colleague Magnus. He was mild as the latter was severe, and generous 
as the latter was penurious. He therefore became the favourite of the peo- 
ple. This circumstance probably roused the jealousy of Magnus, who at the 
head of many followers marched against him, conquered him, and compelled 
him to forsake the realm Repairing to the court of Eric Emun, king of 
Denmark, he was well received by that monarch, “because they were 
brothers-in-arms.” With the supply of money and men furnished him by 
his generous host, he returned to Denmark-, and surprised rather than defeated 
Magnus, whom he consigned to a monastery and deprived of eyesight 
(1134). He was now therefore monarch of Norway. But his reign was of 
short duration. The town of KongheUa which Bigurd had fortified, and 
adorned with so magnificent a church, was taken by the Wend pirates: it 
w^ completely sacked, and the inhabitants were led into captivity. For 
this disaster, Harold was censured: he was accused of inactivity in repdling 
the invaders;^ and was even forsaken by the great body of his supporters. 
In_ this condition he was assassinated. A melancholy illustration of the 
^int of the times is afforded by the fact that the assassin, Sigurd,‘ also 
claimed Magnus Barfod for liis father. From this deed of blood he derived 
no advantage. The nation would not admit his claim, but proclaimed two 
sons of the murdered king, Sigurd 11 (1136-1165) and Inge I (1136-1161). 

Both, however, were children; and their inability to defend themselves 
led to civil war. Sigurd, their reputed uncle, the assassin of their father, 
taised troops and laid waste the country. To strengthen his party he formed 
ah alliance with Magnus the Blind, whom he drew from the monastery; but 
he was defeated and compelled to flee. Both soon obtained the aid of the 
J Danish king Eric; but fortune was stiU unfavourable: in battle, Magnus 
lost his fife, and the restless Sigurd too was made prisoner, and subsequently 
executed. Though two enemies were thus removed, the royal brothers, 
Sigurd and Inge, were often at discord; and a third firebrand was soon added 
in Eystein H (1142-1157), a younger brother, who, returning from Scot- 
land in 1142, was invested with a third portion of the realm. There was 
not,_nor could there be, any tranquillity in the country. Complaints, recrim- 
inations, quarrels, treachery, bloodshed succeeded each other, when the 
arrival of a papal legate, the cardinal Albano, suspended for a time the san- 
guinary proceedings of these princes. 

Tlie Mission of Nicholas Breakspear; Renewed Warrings 

This legate was Nicholas Breakspear, an Englishman, who subsequently 
ascended the pontifical throne as Adrian IV. His mission was two-fold — 
to restore peace between the unnatural brothers, and to establish an arch- 
bishopric. The Norwegian monarehs had long demanded a primate of their 
own, instead of being dependent on the archbishops of Lund. In both 
objects he was successful. The three kings laid down their arms; united 
in showing the highest deference to the legate; and beheld with joy the 
creation of a metropolitan see at Trondhjem, with a jurisdiction, not over 

[* The Btory of Sigurd forms the subject of one of BjSrnsen’s plays, the trilogy, Sigund 
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Norway merely, but Iceland, Greenland, the Faroe Islands, the Shetlands, 
the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and Man. In return, the chiefs and people 
readily agreed to pay the tribute of Peter’s Pence. 

Many were the reforms which this well-meaning dignitary endeavoured to 
carry out. He introduced more decorum into the public worship; he enjoined 
the clergy to attend more to their proper functions, and to interfere less in 
secular matters; and impressed on the new archbishop the necessity of a 
rigorous control over the morals of his flock. In attemptmg to enforce cler- 
ical celibacy, he did not meet with so ready an acquiescence; but no one 
dared openly to resist him. To another of his measures we must award a 
much higher meed of praise. Seeing tliat bloodshed had for many reigns 
stained the proceedings of the Landsthing, or provincial assembly, he pre- 
vailed on the chiefs to promise that they would not in future attend with 
arms. Even the king was to be accompanied only by twelve armed men — 
an exception conceded less to his dignity than to the necessity under which 
he lay of enforcing the judicial sentences. “In several other respects,” 
observes Snorre [speaking of the legate], “ he reformed the customs and 
manners of the people during his stay; so that never did stranger come to 
the land more honoured or more beloved by the princes and their subjects.” 

If the ascendency of the cardinal had restored peace, his departure w^ 
immediately followed by new struggles between two of the brothers. Eystein 
had no share in them, because he absented himself on a piratical expedition. 
He IS said to have ravaged the eastern coasts of Great Britain, from the 
Orkneys to the Humber. Soon after his return, he entered into a plot with 
Sigurd to remove their brother Inge. In 1155, Sigurd and Inge met in the 
Thing held at Bergen, and though they could not fight, for want of arms, 
both they and their followers regarded one another with deadly hatred. 
Scarcely was the assembly dissolved, when Inge, who had heard of the plot 
for removing him, determined to prevent it by assailing Sigurd, and after 
a sharp contest the latter feU. The following year Inge and Eystein, who 
were still hostile, met to agree on conditions of peace; but it was a truce 
rather than a peace, and in a few months it was broken by both parties. 
They marched towards each other with the resolution of deciding their 
quarrel by the sword; but Eystein, who was unpopular, was deserted by 
most of his followers, and compelled to seek an asylum in the mountains of 
Vikia. Thither he was pursued by Inge, was betrayed in a forest, and put 
to death by one of his brother’s myrmidons. 

By this deed therefore Inge was the monarch of the country. But he 
had soon a competitor m Hakon III, son of Sigurd II, whom the party of 
E 3 ^tein proclaimed king (1157). The four succeeding years were years of 
civil war. Hakon, a mere child, was driven into Gothland. The following 
season he returned and besieged Konghella; but he was again defeated and 
forced to re-enter Sweden. Yet early in 1159 he arrived at Trondhjem, 
where he found adherents. With thirty vessels he laid waste the coasts 
which held for Inge; but in a great naval battle he was defeated by that 
king, though not without considerable loss to the victor. Repairing into 
Trondhjem, where he passed the winter, he prepared for the next campaign. 
It was nnt decisive; but in 1161 Inge, betrayed by his own followas, fell in 
battle with Hakon. 

By this event Hakon, it might be expected, would be left undisputed 
sovereign of Norway. But the Norwegians at this period seem to have 
had little wish for a monarchy; and Magnus V (1162-1186) was raised by the 
party of the deceased Inge to the throne of the North. Magnus was tiie 
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grandson of Sigurd I, and one of his duties in the opinion of the times was to 
revenge the murder of his kindred. As, however, he was but a child, the 
government was administered by his father Erling. Erling was, by mar- 
riage, a kin s man of the Danish monarch, from whom he_ obtained aid to 
resist the hostility of Hakon. Through that aid he was victor; Hakon fell 
(1162), and conse(|uently Magnus was the only king left. A rival indeed, 
Sigurd a son of Sigurd II, was opposed to him; but m little more than a 
year that rival was crushed by the indefatigable Erlmg. 

To confirm the authority of his son by religious sanction, Erling requested 
the primate to crown him. The archbishop consented on the condition that 
Norway should be regarded as a fief of St. Olaf; that on the death of every 
monarch the crown was to be formally offered to the saint in the Oathedral; 
that the saint’s representative, the archbishop of the time, should receive it; 
that from each diocese the bishop, the abbbts, and twelve chiefs, should 
assemble to nominate a successor, and that the sanction of the primate 
should be necessary before anyone could be lawful king of Norway. That 
a considerable reduction in the number of electors was politic cannot be 
disputed; and probably this was one of the reasons that induced the arch- 
bishop to introduce so extraordmary an innovation. But a greater no 
doubt, was the superiority which the church would thereby acquire over the 
state. The proposal was accepted; and Magnus, then only eight years of 
age, was solenmly crowned by Eystein in presence of the papal legate (1164). 

The aid furnished by the Danish king was not gratuitous In return for 
it Erling had promised the province of Vikia (Vigen), and Valdemar (the 
first of that name) now demanded the fulfilment of that pledge. His posi- 
tion was a critical one. He bad not power to transfer that province, and if 
he attempted that transfer, his own destruction and that of his son must be 
the result. Yet if he did nothing, he must expect an encounter with that 
formidable monarch. To escape from this dilemma, he convoked the states, 
and laid before them the proposition of Valdemar: they indignantly refused 
to receive the Danish yoke. Open war followed, but through the policy of 
Erling it was soon succeeded by peace. He secretly engaged to hold Vikia 
with the title of jarl as a fief of Denmark; and, in the event of a failure of 
issue in his son, to subject the whole kingdom to the same crown. 

Neither the sanction.of the church, nor the vigour of his father, nor even 
his own virtues could except Magnus from the common lot of Norwegian 
kings — open rebellion and rivalry for the throne. The next who troubled 
his tranquillity was Olaf, a grandson of Eystein II. Proclaimed king by the 
Uplanders, Olaf had the glory to defeat the regent; but in his turn he was 
defeated, and compelled to flee into Denmark, where he died the following 
year (1169). 

The next was a more formidable rival, in the person of Eystein, a prince 
of the same family. Placing himself at the head of the discontented, the 
banished, the proscribed, this prince became a bandit chief, and laid waste 
the provinces on the borders of Sweden. As the number of his followers 
increased, so did his boldness, until with a small fleet, he sailed for Trondhjem 
which he subdued. Here he persuaded or forced the people to elect him 
king (1176). The following year he penetrated into the central provinces, 
which had the option of either doing homage or of experiencing all the evils of 
desolation. In 1177, four years after the commencement of his adventurous 
career, he met Magnus in the field, and was defeated. His followers hastened 
into Sweden, the eastern provinces of which were still pagan, and but loosely 
connected with the crown. He was less fortunate: he was slain in his flight 
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Sverri’s Conquest and Rule 

Of a different character from either of the precedmg, and more succei^ful 
in his object, was the next adventurer, Sverri, whose career is one of romance. 
His mother, Alfhilda, had been the concubine of Sigurd II; and he was the 
issue of the connection. After Sigurd’s death, she became the wife of a 
smith — a business of high repute in the North — and removed, with her 
husband and son, to the Faroe Isles. Young Sverri was designed for the 
church, and on reaching the age of twenty-five he entered into holy orders. 
Now, for the first time, his mother acquainted him with the secret of his 
birth. 

Far more wisely would she have acted by keeping it in her own bosom; 
for no sooner did the young priest know it, than he indulged in dreams of 
ambition. As our sleeping are but the images of our waking thoughts, he 
had a dream which seemed to prognosticate his future greatness. He raen- 
tioned it to a friend, who promised him the archbishopric of Trondhjem. 
But he had no relish for the ecclesiastical state; and he mentally interpreted 
it in a different way. Urged by ambition, he left the obscure isles in which 
he had been so long imprisoned, and repaired to the court of Magnus. His 
learning and his martial appearance made a favourable impression on the 
regent Erling; and he too so admired the vigorous administration of that 
chief j that in despair of effecting a revolution, he withdrew into the Swedish 
province of Vermland. Probably his design was to subsist by plunder, in the 
service of one of those predatory bands, so frequent on the confines of the two 
kingdoms. At first, however, his prospects were gloomy; and in his restless- 
ness, he had resolved to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, when the band which 
Eystein had commanded solicited him to become their chief. After some 
hesitation he consented, was invested with the royal title, and enabled to 
take the field. 

The early efforts of this adventurer were bold but unsuccessful. In an 
expedition through the southern provinces he was indeed joined by some 
hundreds of followers, mostly bandits; but when he proceeded towards the 
north, where Magnus and Erling had their seat of government, he was aban- 
doned by most ot his adherents: the enterprise was too desperate even for 
them. With great difficulty did he save himself by penetrating through the 
mountain passes into Vermland. To escape the pursuit of his enemies, no 
less than to recruit his numbers, the following spring he plunged into the 
vast forests of the modern Dalecarlia, then called Jarnberaland, or the Iron- 
being land. The inhabitants knew little of Swedish kings, or of the rest of 
the world, or of Christianity; but they knew the value of freedom; and in 
the apprehension that he came to deprive them of it, they prepared a stout 
resistance. He had no difficulty, however, in persuadmg those sons of the 
forest, the mountain, and the river, that he had no design against them — 
that he wanted hospitality, guides, and troops. Of the last he seems to 
have obtained none; but he was well entertained, and conducted into Jamt- 
land, where this little band was recruited. The hardships which he under- 
went in this expedition — cold, hunger, fatigue — made him resolve to attempt 
some enterprise, the success of which would rescue him from this wretched 
mode of liie. Appearing suddenly before Trondhjem, he hoped to surprise 
the place; but he was repulsed, and again forced to seek a refuge in the 
mountains. 

His next object was to increase the number of his* followers; and as he, 
or some about him, were well acquainted with the haunts of the banditti in 
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the trackless forest, and the ioaecessible cavern, he obtained a considerable 
accession. But a hardy band of peasant archers from Telemarken was his 
• most valuable acquisition. Reappearing before the gates of the capital, he 
defeated the little army of Magnus, and captured the banner of St. Olaf. 
As both king and regent were at Bergen, their usual place of residence, he 
ptahed his way into the city, assembled the inhabitants of the province, and 
was proclaimed king! His task, however was not half accomplished. A 
numerous party, including all the churchmen, adhered to Magnus; and he 
was soon expelled from Trondhjem, to seek a shelter in his mountain fastn^ses. 
But with these revolutions he was now familiar: he knew how to recruit his 
forces — to advance when there was a prospect of victory — retreat when the 
danger was evident. During two years the civil war raged with violence, and 
the alternations of triumph and defeat succeeded each other with' rapidity. 
, At length Sverri suddenly descended from the mountains, and defeated 
the regent and his son, leaving the former dead on the field. Magnus fled, 
but only to return with another army. The second battle, however, was 
not more fortunate than the first, his army was annihilated or dispersed, 
and he was glad to seek a refuge in Denmark, while the archbishop fled to 
England. By the Danish monarch Magnus was supplied with an armament, 
with which he again contended for the throne, but with no better success. 
A second time he repaired to that country for aid, and again he fought with 
the usurper. As on the two former occ§isions, victory declared for Sverri: 
his rival fled, and perished in the waves. He was not one of those savage 
chieftams m whom ancient Norway rejoiced, and whom some of her modern 
sons would have us mention with respect. If his soul had not been much 
improved by rehgion, it had been humanised by education. To the fol- 
lowers of Magnus he exhibited great clemency. He caused the fallen mon- 
arch to be magnificently interred in the cathedral of Trondhjem; and he 
‘ himself, in conformity with ancient custom, pronoimced the funeral oration 
lof the decea^, to whose virtues, now that he had no reason to fear them, 
he paid the sincere homage of praise. 

' Sverri (1186-1202) thus obtained the object of his ambition; but he could 
not expect to hold it in peace. In fact, the whole of his reign was a struggle 
to preserve what he had so painfully gained. From England Archbishop 
Eystein hurled the thunders of the church at the head of the apostate priest; 
but the promise of the king, that he would lay his case before the pope, and 
submit to such penance as his holiness might impose, induced the primate to 
return and resume his metropolitan functions. Much of his attention was 
employed on the enlargement and improvement of his cathedral, which he 
wished to vie with the most splendid Gothic edifices in Europe. From 
the king he derived considerable aid towards this end; but he hved only to 
finish the choir. The rest was completed by Archbishop Sigurd, in 1248. 
It was then a very respectable structure. The high altar, which was adorned 
with a costly silver shrme containing the relics of St. Olaf, and which was 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the North, had a splendid appearance. 
Sverri no doubt expected that by his liberality on this occasion he should 
win over to his government the great body of the clergy; but he refused to 
hold the crown as a feudatory of St. Olaf, that is, of the primate; and this 
rebellion canceUed all his other merits. Aware of the influence which the 
primate exercised over the people, he endeavoured, on the death of Eystein, 
to obtain the election of a successor favourable to his views; but in defiance 
of his influence, that successor was one of his enemies, Eric bishop of Star 
vanger, who had been the warm friend of Erling and Magnus, 
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From the hands of the new primate he solicited the ceremony of the coro- 
nation; but Eric refused, and for so doing he has been severely censured. It 
should, however, be remembered that he could not crown an exeonamunicated 
prince. That penalty Sverri had incurred by various crimes — by forsaking 
the altar without the leave of his diocesan, by the shedding of blood at the 
head of banditti, by assuming the crown without secularisation, and by 
taking a wife. No bishop, no metropolitan could absolve him* the pope 
only was competent to dispense with the authority of the canons. In 
revenge for this refusal, Sverri endeavoured to curtail the revenues and 
patronage of the church. He insisted that its claim to the pecuniary fine 
in case of homicide should be abolished, and that the fine should revert to 
the crown. He also attempted to usurp the patronage of the church. Eric 
supported with firmness the rights of the church, and by so doing incurred 
the royal displeasure to such a degree that he was compelled to flee into 
Denmark. From thence he appealed to the pope, who threatened to place 
the kingdom under an interdict, unless satisfaction were made to the church,' 
In vain did Sverri endeavour to prove that the pope had no right to interfere 
in such e^es: the canons, he well knew, taught a different doctrine. In 
vain did he attempt to make the multitude beheve that the blindness with 
which the archbishop was visited during the dispute was owing to the wrath 
of heaven. The people had more confidence in the primate and in the pope 
than they had in a monarch whose early career had not been the most 
edifying. 

Convinced by experience how little was to be gained by struggling with 
the formidable power which humbled the greatest monarchs, Sverri now 
applied to the pope for absolution and pardon. He was directed, in the first 
instance, to make his peace with the archbishop, who alone could intercede 
for him. Incensed at the reply, and fearful lest the people should desert 
him because he had not been crowned, he convoked his bishops, and pre- 
vailed on one of them — a mere court tool — to perform the ceremony. To 
anoint an apostate priest would not have been within the bounds even of 
papal authority: penance and Urbsolution were previously indispensable; but 
neither was exacted, and if they had been the censure could only have been 
removed by the supreme pontiff. The bishop who performed a ceremony in 
its very nature null was excommunicated; and the king’s own excommunica- 
tion was confirmed. In this emergency, Sverri convoked an Althing at 
Bergen, where a resolution was passed to send deputies to Rome to procure 
his absolution. On their return they all died in D enma rk — no doubt through 
poison. They brought no absolution; but a confirmation of the former sen- 
tence. For this instrument the king, who was capable of any act, substituted 
another, which contained a plenary remission, and which he declared was the 
one brought from the head of the church. To account for the death of his 
messengers, he sorted that they had been poisoned by his enemies lest the 
papal absolution should reach him. The benefits of this deception he could 
not long hope to enjoy. The pope charged him with both the forgery and 
the murder, and placed the whole kingdom under an interdict. Even the 
bishop, Nicholas, who had crowned him, now escaped into Denmark, to join 
the metropolitan; and both were nobly entertained by Archbishop Absalon, 
primate and minister of that kingdom. 

During these transactions with the church, Sverri was twice compelled to 
enter the field against claimants for the crown. The first was Sigurd, son 
of Magnus V, who had taken refuge in the Orkneys. Accompanied by a band 
of adventurers, Sigurd landed in Norway, and was joined by many of the 
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peasantry. But Sverri had a body of men whose valour was unequalled, 
and whose fidelity was above all suspicion —men whom he had commanded 
before his accession, to y^hom he was indebted for the throne, and whom he 
had transformed from robbers into good soldiers. With them he triumphed 
over Sigurd, whose corpse rested on the field. The next adventurer was sup- 
ported by Bishop Nicholas, who was anxious to ingratiate himself with his 
metropolitan and the pope, by exhibiting uncommon zeal in the destruction 
of the king. His name was Inge, and he was represented by his patron as 
a son of that same Magnus. When he and the bishop landed, they were 
joined by a considerable number of the discontented; but the king, who 
had obtained archers from England, was better prepared than even on the 
former occasion to defend his authority. Still the struggle was a desperate 
one; several battles were fought, and two or three victories were necessary 
tp humble the hopes of the assailants. 

In the midst of these struggles, after a whole life passed in fomenting 
rebellion or crushing it, Sverri breathed his last at the age of fifty-one. That 
he was a man of great genius and of commanding character is evident from 
his unparalleled success. WTiether he was really the son of a Norwegian 
king is extremely doubtful; but, even if he were, he had none of the advan- 
tages which the relationship generally ensures. His fortune was the result 
of his own enterprising powers. Few indeed are the characters in history 
who have risen from so obscure to so high a station against obstacles so 
great; fewer still who, in the midst of perpetual dangers, have been able to 
maintain themselves in that station. In both respects he is almost un- 
equalled. On the whole, he may safely be pronounced one of the most 
extraordinary men of the Middle Ages. 

Before the death of his father, Hakon IV (1202-1204) had been saluted 
as heir of the monarchy; and he ascended the throne without opposition. 
One of his first acts was to recall the primate, the rest of the bishops, and 
all whom his father had exiled. In return the interdict was removed from the 
realm; and prosperity was returning to a country so long harassed by civil 
wars when the young king died. 


THE DYNASTY IS CONTINUED UNDEE HAKON V 

Guthrum (1204r-1205), a grandson of Sverri, was next raised to the throne; 
but his re^ was only a year, and there seems to be little doubt that he was 
removed by poison, through the contrivance of a faction (Which hoped to 
restore the ancient line of kings. In consequence of this event, Inge II 
(1205-1207), a grandson, on the female side, of Sigurd II, acceded; but in 
two years he too descended to the tomb, whether violently or in the order of 
nature is unknown. The death of four pnnces in five years is a melancholy 
illustration of the times. 

There now remained only one male descendant of this dynasty — Hakon, 
- a natural son of Sverri. After his father’s death, and during the struggles 
between the old and the new dynasty for the supreme power, this prince was 
secreted in the mountains. Fortunately for him, the companions of his 
father, the devoted Birkebeinar, the bandit soldiers, still remained they 
espoused his cause, and procured his election to the throne. Before the 
church, however, would ratify the election, the mother, Inga, was required 
to undergo the ordeal of hot iron, in proof of her having truly sworn to the 
patermty of her son. She consented j was shut up in a church to prepare 
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by fasting and prayer for the trial; was guarded night and day by twelvi^ 
armed men; and the burning-iron left no wound on her fair hand. Whoever 
doubted that the ordeal was a fair one, that Hakon was the offspring of 
Sverri, was menaced with excommurucation. 

Hakon V, who bears in history the surname of “the Old,” was thus the 
recognised monarch of the country; but he had still to sustainSthe hostility 
of the faction which adhered to the former dynasty. The most inveterate 
as well as the most powerful of his enemies was Skule the Jarl, half-brother 
of Inge II. To pacify this ambitious noble, he was admitted to a share in 
the government; and, his daughter became a wife of Hakon. This union, 
in effecting which the church had a great share, was expected to combine the 
hearts of both factions. But the hope was vain: other pretenders to the 
legitimate or illegitimate honour of royal descent appeared in succession to 
claim a portion of their birthright. So distracted was the country by these 
conflicting claims that a great council of the nation was convoked at Bergen." 
The decision was that Hakon was the only lawful king. Yet tliroi^h the ad- 
vice of the primate, whose object was evidently to avert a civil war, the 
northern provinces were confided to Skule; and by the king he was soon 
adorned with the ducal title — a title which had been in disuse ever since the 
lunth century. 

But this ambitious noble was not to be silenced by benefits. On a 
memorable day (1240) he convoked the states of his own government to 
assemble in the cathedral: his descent from the martyr Olaf was then attested 
by oath on the relics of that saint; and by his party, amidst the silence of the 
spectators, he was declared the lawful heir to the crown, as the successor of 
Inge II. Constrained by the example, the rest did homage to him after he 
had sworn to administer the laws in righteousness, as his holy predecessor had 
administered them. Thus the northern provinces were again dissevered from 
the monarchy. But Hakon was true to his own rights and the interests of 
his people. Assembling his faithful Birkebeinar, and all who valued the 
interests of his order, he marched towards Trondjhem. At his approach, the 
usurper fled into the interior, but only to collect new forces, with which he 
obtained some advantages over those of Hakon. When spring returned, 
however, and the latter marched against the rebels, fortune declared for him. 
Skule was signally defeated, compelled to flee, overtaken, and killed.^ 

Released from the scourge of civil war, Hakon now applied his attention 
to the internal government of his kingdom. He made new treaties of com- 
merce with the neighbouring powers* he fortified his sea-ports; he improved 
the laws; he made salutary changes in the local administration. But he was 
not yet fuUy at peace with the church; and he requested Innocent TV to 
mediate between them, and to cause the crown to be placed on his brow. 
Innocent despatched a legate, the cardinal bishop of Sabina, for this purpose. 
At first the king was desired to comply with the law of his predecessor 
Magnus V — that Norway should hereatter be regarded as a fief of St. Olaf: 
but he had the patriotism to refuse: he would protect, he observed, the 
just rights of the church, but he would never sanction this domination of 
the ecclesiastical over the secular state. His firmness was respected, and at 
the cardinal’s instance he was crowned without subscribing to the obnoxious 
compact. He had gratified that churchman by promising to go on the 
crusade; but though he made preparations circumstances prevented his 
departure. His kingdom indeed could not safely be left at such a crisis. 

It is this early period of Hakon’s history which Ibsen has celebrated in the drama trans- 
lated into Enghsh under the name of The Prehndera.l 
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His frontiers were still subject to ravage from the licentious bands who infested 
the western provinces of Sweden, and who took refuge m either territory 
when pursued by the injured inhabitants of the other. Without a cordial 
union between the two governments, there could be no hope of extirpating 
these predatory bands. Fortunately Birger, the regent of Sweden, concurred 
with him in jiis object. 

To create a good understanding between the two countries, a marriage 
was negotiated between the daughter of Birger, whose son was on the throne 
of Sweden, and Magnus, the eldest son of Hakon. But this union was never 
effected: the subsequent conduct of Birger was not agreeable to the monarch; 
• and Magnus married the daughter of Christopher, king of Denmark. The 
demency of Hakon led to this connection. He had many causes of complaint 
against Denmark; and he did not resort to hostilities until he had long and 
vainly sued for redress. He soon reduced Christopher to long for peace, 
but with a generosity of which there are few records among kings, he forgot 
his wrongs in sympathy for his brother monarch, and became the friend of 
the man whom he had left Norway to chastise. 

The last and by far the most memorable expedition of Hakon was against 
the Scots. The chief incentive to this war was the attempt of Alexander III 
to recover the Hebrides, which, as we have before observed, had been sub- 
dued by Magnus Barfod. Not that they were then subdued for the first 
time. The truth is that they had frequently been reduced to the Norwegian 
yoke as far back as the ninth century, and from that time had, at intervals, 
paid tribute to that power. More frequently, however, they had asserted 
their independence. Colonies, too, from the mother-countries, had assisted 
to people those islands, which Harold Harfagr and his successors had regarded 
as no less a dependency than the Shetlands or the Orkneys. In the time of 
Magnus the number of those colonists increased; and there were not a few 
nobles of the isles who could trace their pedigree to the royal line of Norway. 

But their position drew them into the sphere of Scottish influence; to 
Scotland, and_ not to the distant North, they must look for allies in their fre- 
quent wars mth one another; and the eagerness of the Scottish monarchs to 
establish their feudal superiority over them brought the two parties into 
continual communication. In 1244, two bishops arrived in Norway to induce 
Hakon to renounce all claim to the Hebrides. They told him that he could 
have no just right to them, since Magnus Barfod had only gained possession 
of them by violence — by forcibly wresting them from Malcolm Canmore. 
The king replied with more truth that Magnus had not wrested them from 
the Scottish king, but from the Norwegian Gudred, who had thrown off the 
allegiance due to the mother country. Defeated in their historical arguments, 
they had recourse to one which with a poor monarch they hoped would be 
more convincing — the pecuniary argument. They besought him to say 
what sum he would demand for their entire cession. “ I am not so poor that 
I will sell my birthright!” was the reply, and the prelates returned. Alex- 
ander HI, however, would not abandon the hope of annexing these islands to 
his crown; and he commenced a series of intrigues among the Highland 
cMeftains. _ The vassals of Hakon began to complain of the vexatious hostil- 
itifis to which they were subject, especially from the thane of Ro^, and to beg 
immediate aid. The atrocities which they detailed we should scarcely 
expect to find in a Christian people and in the thirteenth century we should 
rather assign them to the period when the pagan Northmen ravaged the coasts 
of these islands. In great anger Hakon convened a diet at Bergen, and it 
resolved that the aid required should be immediately furnished 
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Leaving his son, prince Magnus, regent of the kingdom, Hakon sailed for 
the Hebrides (1263). In the Orkneys he was joined by the jarls and by the 
king of Man. On the western coast of Scotland, many of the Highland chief- 
tains submitted to his arms. But though he took Arran and Bute, and laid 
waste many of the weetem districts of the continent with fire and sword, his 
expedition was a disastrous one. At the mouth of the Clyde, while landing 
his troops, a tempest arose and forced him from the shore; and those who were 
landed were overpowered by the superior number of the enemy.* In vain 
did Hakon endeavour to lead the rest of his forces with the view of saving the 
brave men who were thus ovenyhelmed: the storm was too powerful for him; 
some of his ships were lost; more were dispersed; and in great anguish Of 
mind he repaired to the Orkneys where he intended to winter, and invade 
Scotland the ensuing spring. 

Tlmt spring he was never to see. A fever, the result of anxiety no less than 
of fatigue, laid him on the bed from which he was no more to rise. The 
activity of his mind, however, was not arrested even by fatal (hsease; he 
caus^ the Bible and the old sagas to be read to him night and day. When 
convinced that there was no hope of his recovery, he dictated his last instruct 
tions to his son; made liberal presents to his followers; confessed and received 
the sacrament ; and “ at midnight Almighty God called him from this 
world, to the exceeding grief of all present and of all who heard of his 
death.” His body was first interred in the cathedral of St. Magnus, Kirk- 
wall, but subsequently removed to Bergen, and laid with those of Ws royal 
ancestors. 


MAGNUS VI (1263-1280 A.D.) 

Magnus VI (1263-1280), who had J^n crowned during his father’s life, now 
ascended the throne He had the wisdom to make peace with the Scots, by 
ceding to them all the islands off their coast except the Orkneys, but not in 
full sovereignty. For these he was to receive 4,000 marks, and an annual 
tribute of 100 marks. At the same time Margaret, the daughter of Alexander, 
was betrothed to the son of Magnus. The iSands ceded had never produced 
any. benefit to the crown; to maintain them would have entaded a ruinous 
expenditure of money and blood. But the Orkneys, though frequently 
independent, had been so long connected with the mother country, and lay 
so much nearer, that though their preservation might bring no great advan- 
tage they were useful as nurseries for seamen. In the reign of Magnus, too, 
Iceland became thoroughly dependent on the Norwe^an crowm. 

Internally, the reign of this prince exhibits considerable improvement. 
One of his most serious objects, (which had also been his father’s) was to 
establish, on fixed principles, the succession to the throne. As in other 
European countries, that succession was now made to depend on the law of 
primogeniture, in the male line only. To this regulation the bishops gave 
their assent; and, in accordance with it, they not merely recognised Eric as 
the successor of Magnus, but crowned that prince. 'Hence they no longer 
insisted on the obnoxious compact between M^nus V and the primate of that 
day. It is indeed true that in return for their sanction of this new and funda- 
mental law of succession, they obtained some favours; but most of them related 

[* There is considerable difference between the Scotch and Scandinavian accounts of this 
battle, and the loss sustained is variously computed. By the Scots it was remembered under 
the name of the battle of Largs as a glorious victory won by a sovereign to whose reign they 
looked back with pnde and regret from the stormy years of civil war which followed.] 
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ttieiu* own matters. They were excepted, for instance, from the secular 
tribunals: but so’they were in every other country in communion with Rome. 
But when each prelate claimed the right of coining money, and of maintaining 
a body-guard of forty men-at-arms, he surely forgot his spiritual character, 
and remembered only that he was a temporal baron. 

This reign, too, witnessed some other changes. The allodial proprietors 
became vassals: the old jarls and hersers were replaced by dukes and barons 
and knights; feudal usages were introduced in lieu of the ancient national 
customs. As a necessary consequence the small landed proprietors began 
to disappear, and to be replaced by farmers. Still in the national character 
there was that which prevented the worse evils of feudality. If the peasant 
had no longer a voice, or we should rather say_ a vote, in the assembly of the 
estates, except by representation, he yet continued to be free, and to bear 
arms. In the cities and towns of the kingdom there was also a modification 
of the old system. In proportion to the increase of commerce, and to the 
prosperity of the great depdts, was that of municipal rights. These rights 
were, as much as possible, assimilated to those of the German towns. For the 
two important cities of Bergen and Trondhjem, Magnus himself drew up a 
code of regulations, to define the rights of the guilds and of the chfferent 
classes of burghers. And for the defence of the coasts he revived the ancient 
act of division of the maritime districts, each of which was to furnish a certain 
number of ships, and to maintain its beacon fire, so that intelligence of an 
invasion might speedily fly throughout the country. But the fame of this 
monarch chiefly rests on his legislative talents: hence his surname of Laga- 
bsetr, or “law-mender.” He compiled from the centenary observances of 
the four Norwegian provinces a code which he designed for general use 
throughout his doimnions. 


ERIC n (1280-1299 A.D.) 

Eric II, while yet a minor, succeeded his father without opposition; but 
his reign (1280-1299) was not one of peace. His first disputes i\ere with the 
church. At his coronation, he promised rather to amplify than to curtail its 
privileges. In virtue of this promise, the archbishop of Trondhjem drew up 
a list of offences against the canon laws, and claimed for the clerical tribunals 
the pecuniary mulcts demanded on such occasions. These mulcts were con- 
sidered the right of the crown, and as such were claimed by royal councillors, 
on behalf of the king. So far the conciliations were justifiable; but when 
they persuaded him to revoke all the privileges which his father had conceded, 
they wantonly perilled the tranquilhty of the kingdom. They were excom- 
municated by the primate, who in his turn was banished. Both parties 
appealed to Rome; but the pope seems to have been a moderate man; and, 
though not disposed to su^nder any rights which the church universal pos- 
sessed, he doubtless saw that the Norwegian branch of it had usurped some 
that were inconsistent with civil government. The successor of the primate 
consented to abandon one or two of the more obnoxious claims, and to become 
the liege vassal of Eric. The king too was embroiled with Denmark, through 
the protection which he afforded to the assassins of Eric Clipping. Long 
and disastrous was the war which raged between the two countries. At 
length, both opened negotiations for peace; but it was not signed during the 
life of Eric. 

These disputes with the church and his royal neighbour prevented Eric 
from ei^^ing in another war for which he might have urged a better reason. 
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In conformity with- the treaty between his father and Alexander III, he 
married Margaret of Scotland. The issue was a daughter, who, on the death 
of her grandfather, in 1289 (her mother was no more), was undoubted heiress 
to the throne of that kingdom. The.Enghsh king, Edward I, proposed a 
marriage between his son and the Maid of Norway. The proposal 
readily accepted by Eric; but before it could be carried into effect, the pm- 
cess died in the Orkneys. If Erie exposed himself to ridicule in claiming 
the Scottish crown in her right, he had an indisputable claim to his queen’s 
dowry, most of which had never been paid. For this cause he might have 
troubled the kingdom; and he had another reason for interference. His 
second wife was Isabel, daughter or sister of Robert Bruce, whose pretensions 
he might have supported against those of Baliol. But he declared for neither 
party — a degree of moderation, as we have intimated, attributable rather 
to his disputes with the church and with Denmark, than to any other cause.^ 

HAKON VI (1299-1319 A.D ) 

As Eric the Priest-hater left no heirs male, he was succeeded by his brother 
Hakon VI (1299-1319), whom he had created duke of Norway, and who had 
been admitted to some share in the government One of his first objects 
was to resume the negotiations with Denmark; but throi:^h the intrigues 
of the men who were implicated in the murder of Eric Glipping, the signature 
of the treaty was delayed until 1308. His transactions with Sweden are 
more important, since they led to a temporary union between the two crowns. 
His daughter Ingeburga became the wife of Eric, brother of Birger, king of 
Sweden. When Eric was barbarously murdered by his own brother, Hakon 
armed to revenge the death of his son-in-law. After a war of some duration, 
Birger was compelled to abdicate, and Magnus the son of Ingeburga, was 
elected in his place. As Hakon had no heirs male, and females could not 
inherit, Magnus became the heir of the Norwe^an throne, to which he suc- 
ceeded on the death of Hakon. 

Under this prince, who died in 1319, Norway was not so powerful as it 
had been under his father : just as in his father’s time it was not to be compared 
with what it had been under the domination of Hakon V. With this monarch 
indeed ended the greatness of the kingdom: from his time to the union of the 
crown with that of Denmark, there was a continued decline in the national 
prosperity. One reason is to be found in the wars between the kingdom and 
Denmark — wars which thinned the populationj diminished the national 
revenues, and aimed a fatal blow at the national industry. A second is the 
monopoly of trade by the Hanse Towns. The vessels of that league had long 
frequented the coasts of Norway; Sverri had favoured them; Hakon V in 1250 
had conferred upon them exclusive, privileges; Magnus VI had established 
the foreign merchants in Ins dominions, especially at Bergen. Hakon also 
exempted them from many of the imposts to which they were subject in other 
countries. 

These avaricious strangers did not benefit the country. The advantage 
was entirely m favour of these foreigners, who absorbed a traffic which ought 
to have been divided into many channels, and by their monopoly excluded 
the natives from other markets! In this respect, we must condemn the 
short-sighted policy of Hakon, or rather perhaps the engrossing disposition 
of the league. But another reason may also be assigned for the decline of 
the national prosperity — the increase of luxury — the creation of aivifieial 
wants. The cardinal bishop of Sabina had expressed surprise at the condi- 
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the people; he had found not merely the comforts but the luxvmes of 
Mb. After the visit of that dignitary, the evil was not mended. The mon- 
archs were fond of displaying a splendour which richer and more extensive 
kir^doms could not well support; and as the example of the court is sure to be 
foEowed by aU who visit it, we may form some notion of the progress which 
luxury made amongst the .^ople. 

On the death of Hakon, as we have already intimated, the throne of Nor- 
way fell to Ms grandson Magnus VII (1319-1343), king of Sweden. In 1343 
M^aus resigned the Norwegian sceptre to his son Hakon VII (1343-1380). 
This prince, as we have before observed, married Margaret, the daughter of 
Valdemar IV, king of Denmark, and died in 1380. He was succeeded in 
both thrones by his infant son Olaf (the fifth of Norway, the third of Den- 
fliark), tm whose death both Denmark and Norway were ruled by Queen 
Margaret. 

At this period the close connection of the three northern kingdoms can 
be explained only by reverting to the history of Sweden.^ But meantime 
this is a convenient place to glance at the affairs of that interesting depend- 
^ey of Norway, the uniquely situated little territory of Iceland.® 



CHAPTER IV 
ICELAND 

[874-1275 A.D] 


PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OP ICELAND BY THE NORWEGIANS 

Ingolp, the first settler of Inland had found a refuge there in 874, he was 
followed by other illustrious exiles from Norway, who found m the enjoyment 
of liberty and independence a full compensation for the toils and hardships 
they were compelled to endure. The habitable parts of the island thus 
became in a few years entirely peopled by a Norwegian colony, among whom 
were several of the descendants of the Ynglings or ancient kings of Norway 
and Sweden, supposed to be the posterity of Odin. The manner in whitji 
this new society was formed and organised may be best illustrated by the 
story of a single individual. 

We have selected for this purpose that of Rolf, or IhorcW, as it, is told in 
the Eyrbyggja^ and other sagas. This chieftain resided in tih,e northern parts 
of Norway, and, like all the other petty kings and chiefs of , the country, was 
the pontiff of religion as well as the patriarchal head of his clan. !]^lf pre- 
sided in the great temple of Thor, the peculiar national deity of Norway, in 
the island of Mostur, and wore a long beard, from which he was called Iborolf- 
Mostrar-skegg. Thorolf had incurred the resentment of king Harold Har- 
fagr, by giving an asylum to Bjorn, one of Thorolf’s relations, who was pei^ 
secuted by that monarch. Harold held an assize or Thing, and proclaimed 
Thorolf ^ outlaw,^ unless he surrendered himself with Bjorn into the .king’s 
hands, within a limited period. Thorolf offered a great sacrifice to his tutelary 
deity, and consulted the oracle of Thor, whether he should surrender himself to 
the king or migrate to' Iceland, which had , been settled by Irigolf ten years 
before. The response of the oracle determincid him to seek an a^lum in this 
remote and sequestered island. ■ ' 
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ft ^Pef<sei^2i, canyi^ -with him the earth upon which the throne of Thor 
&<l been Ijla^ed, the image of the god, and the greater part of the wooden 
^ork of his temple. He took also his goods, his slaves and his family. Many 
friends followed hi m . When the vessel approached the southwestern coast 
of Iceland, and entered the Maxe-Fjord, the adventurer cast into the sea the 
columns of the sanctuary, on which the image of the god was carved, intend- 
,ing to land wherever they should be earned by the muds and waves. He 
followed them to the northward roimd the promontory of Snsefellsness, and 
entered the bay on the other side, to which, from its extreme breadth, he gave 
dhe name of Breidi Fjord. Here Thorolf landed, and took formal possession 
of that part of the coast in the ancient accustomed manner, by walking with 
a burning firebrand in his hand round the lands he intended to occupy, and 
•marking the boundaries by setting fire to the grass. He then built a large 
dwelling-house on the shores of what was afterwards called the Hofs-vog, or 
Temple Bay, and erected a spacious temple to Thor, having an entrance door 
on each side, and towards the inner end were erected the sacred columns of 
tile former temple, in which the regin-^aglar,' or nails of the divinity, were 
f^tened. Within these columns was a sanctuary, on which was placed a 
silver ring, two ounces in weight, which was used in the ministration of every 
solemn oath, and adorned the person of the pontiff-chieftain in every public 
assembly of the people. The basin for receiving the blood of the sacrifices 
was placed by the side of the altar, with the instrument of sprinkling, and 
around it stood, in separate niches, the images of the other deities worshipped 
by the people of the North. 

The assize, or Her^ar-thing,^ of the infant commuiiity was held in the open 
air pear this temple, and the oaths of the jurors and witnesses were sanctioned 
amidst the blood of sacrifice, by a solemn appeal to the national deities : “ So 
help me Freyr, Njord, and the all-mighty As [that is, Odin] !” The site of 
the temple and the place of popular assembly were both considered conse- 
crated^ ground, not to be defiled with blood, nor polluted with any of the baser 
necessities of nature. A tribute was established and collected by 'Ihorolf 
from all tiie members of his little community, to defray the expenses of the 
temple a,nd the worship there maintained. 

The infant settlement thus commenced was soon strengthened by the 
arrival of Bjorn the fugitive outlaw, on whose account Thorolf was compelled 
to leave his native c'^untry. Each freely chose his several habitation accord- 
ing to his own pleasme, and the new colony soon became divided into three 
separate districts, each_ of which at first acknowledged the authority of 
Thorolf as supreme pontiff. At last dissensions broke out among the inhabi- 
tants, and the sacred spot was polluted with blood shed in their feuds, which 
were prosecuted with deadly_ fury. But it is unnecessary to pursue the 
narrative anjr further, as sufficient has been stated to enable the reader to form 
a general notion how these little communities were founded, with their public 
institutions partaking at once of a patriarchal, pontifical, and popular form 
of government, but not extending beyond the limits of the narrow valley in 
which they were ■ established, and but imperfectly adapted to secure the 
blessings of public order. 

In the space of about sixty years the habitable parts of this great island 
were occupied by settlers from Norway, notwithstanding that King Harold 

‘ si^ifies in the ancient language of the North a popular assembly, court of justice, 
or assize : Al4mng^ a general nioetmg of tliat kind, and AUs-Jherjar-fldrtg, the general conven- 
JJ-obles, or lords. The diet of Norway* is called to this day the Stor-thing, a great 
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had endeavoured to discoura^ the spiirit of en^ation by imposing a severe 
penalty upon those who left his dominions for this purpose. They brought 
with them both the religious and the civil institutions of their native land. 
The chieftains, who led each successive company, were, like Thorolf, the 
patriarchal rulers, and the religious pontiffs of their tribe. They brought 
with them not only their families and domestic slaves but a numerous retinue 
of dependents. These may more properly be called clients than vassals, 
since their relation to their chieftains was more like that of the Roman plebeian 
to his patron than of the feudal vassal to his lord. The followers were elevated 
far above the class of slaves by the possession of personal freedom and prop- 
erty, but they resorted to the protection of the aristocracy, as the natural 
judges of their controversies in peace'and their leaders in war. 

The chieftams who bore the principal part of the expense of these expedi- 
tions naturally appropriated to themselves the lands, which they afterwards 
granted out ip the poorer colonists, upon the payment of a perpetual rent 
and a sort of tithes for the maintenance of reli^ous rites. To this was some- 
times superadded a hereditary personal jurisdiction over the client and his 
posterity, which partook somewhat more of the feudal relation. The chief- 
tains who thus formed this patriarchal aristocracy were called godar or hof~ 
godar, because they performed the public offices of religion, as well as the 
functions of civil magistracy. And it is very remarkable that, even after the 
introduction of Christianity into the island, the bishops continued for some time 
to exercise civil jurisdiction under the sacred name of godar — such is the 
force of habit over the minds of a rude people in the union of secular and 
ecclesiastical authority. 


THE POLITICAI. ORGANISATION OP JCELAND 

The pontiff-chieftains of the various little communities, among which the 
island was divided, had at first no common umpire, and the evils growmg out 
of their dissensions and the animosities engendered between so many rival 
tribes or clans rendered it at last imperiously necessary to combine these sepa- 
rate societies by some kind of fundamental law. On this occasion the 
Icelanders, hke the people of the ancient Greek republics, resorted to the wis- 
dom of a single legislator, and confided to him the task of providing a remedy 
for the disorders of their infant state. Ulfljot, who was the object of their 
choice, undertook a voyage to Norway, in his sixtieth year, to acquire a more 
perfect knowledge of the legal customs and institutions of the parent country 
(935) Here he sat for three years at the feet of Thorleif the Wise, famous 
for his skill in the laws; and, on his return to his native island, with the assist- 
ance of another chieftain of great influence and sagacity. Grim Geitskor, 
framed a code which was accepted by the people in a general national 
assembly (928). _ , 

The Icelandic legislators, following the indications pointed out by nature, 
divided the whole island into four great quarters, called, in the Icelandic 
tongue, Fjerdmgar. In each of these they established a chief magistrate, 
who was chosen by the free voice of the people, and whose office very much 
resembled that of the godi before mentioned. These quarters were again 
divided into smaller districts, in which aU the freemen possessed of landed 
property had a voice in the public assembly. The great national assembly, 
or assize of the island, at which all the freeholders had a right to participate, 
by themselves or their delegates, was held annually, and was called the 
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Aj-thing. ' It bore & strdng family'likeness to the national assemblies of the 
parent country and tof the other Scandinavian nations, and some similitude 
to the Witenagemot of the Anglo-^xons and the Fiel^ of March and May 
Of the primitive Pranks. 'Hie place of meeting was situated on a level plain 
on the shores of the lake of 'Hiing-vaUe, and was called Log-ber^t, or the Law- 
Moimt. It is at this early day a wild and dreary scene, the surrounding 
country having been eonwsed and torn to pieces by_ volcanic eruptions; 
but it must always have presented a striking picture, suited to the solemnity 
of the occasion which brought together the assembled people of Iceland. 


The Promulgator of the Law 

* The national assembly continued to be held at tHs place for eight centu- 
ries,' until it was removed about a century ago. to a more convenient spot, 
but one less hallowed in popular opinion by its venerable antiquity and 
l^tdrical associations. The president of this assembly was chosen for life, 
and was Ga]i.ed[ldgsdgomadr, or promulgator of the law. His functions were 
both legislative and judicial, and in the latter respect were similar to those of 
the logman of the Gothic institutions. Indeed, he afterwards received the 
same name. After the introduction of book-writing, the book of the law .was 
deposited in his hands, and he naturally became its most authoritative 
ex]^under. For nearly two centuries after their enactment, the laws of Ulfljot 
were preserved by tradition only, being for that purpose recited annually by 
the logsogomadr in the national assembly; from which we may readily infer 
how extremely simple they must have been in their details, and how great 
the latitude of interpretation indulged by this magistrate. Like all other 
systems of unwritten law, and this was hterally such, it attributed great weight 
to the authority of prec^ents, which also were preserved in the same manner 
as the original laws themselves — by oral tradition. The fonns of action 
ahd of pleading, which were very exactly observed by the Northmen, even of 
fiiis earlier age, were also expoimded by the promulgator of the law in the 
public assembly, so that they might be known to the people, and invariably 
observed in the assizes of the local districts. When the laws came afterwards 
to be reduced to a written text, those precedents, which had acquired the force 
of law, were incorporated into the code. 

Ulnjot was the first citizen raised to that high office by his grateful country- 
men.. It was afterwards filled by the celebrated Snorre Sturleson, and the 
<fegree of imjwrtance attached to it is strikingly illustriited by the circum- 
stance that time was computed by the Icelanders from the periods during 
which this ma^tracy was occupied by different individuals, the anniversary 
of their election serving to mark a distinct chronological epoch in the national 
annals. 

As the laws of Ulfljot nowhere exist at the present day in a perfect form, 
it is impossible to form anything like an adequate notion of the precise nature 
of these institutions. In general we may conclude that they were framed 
after the inodel of tiie customary law of the parent country, with an adaption 
to the special cireumstances and local condition of Iceland. Indeed, a system 
of ori^nal le^slation, departing entirely from historical antecedents, and 
unaccommodated to the prejudices and usages of the people, would have been 
unhesitatingly rejected by them. Thorleif the Wise, who was consulted by 
IMjot in the compilation of his laws, was afterwards employed by King 
Halton -toe Good in &e formation of toe Norwe^an law, called t]^ Gute- 
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thing law. But as this latter code no longer exists in its ori^nal form, and 
as we have only scattered fragments of the laws of TJlfljot, the two systems 
of Jurisprudence cannot be compared together. Doubtless both of them 
were collections of the immemorial usages and customs already sanctioned 
by popular acceptances, rather than systematic codes of civil and erimind 
Jurisprudence. The political part of ulfljot’s institutions formed the ba® 
of the government of Iceland during Jhe three centuries of the republic. H 
they seemed the blessings of social order in an imperfect degree only, the same 
naay be said of the constitutional code of every other country in Europe' 
during the Middle Ages. The Icelandic commonwealth was tom with civil 
dissensions of the most implacable character, resembling at once the factions 
of the Italian republics and the anarchy of the feudal law. But the great 
body of the people was never reduced to the condition of feudal serfs. They 
nourished a proud spirit of personal independence, which, if partaking of the 
barbarous character of the age, became the parent of adventurous emterpriSs, 
at first m brijliant feats of arms and afterwards in those arts which adorb' 
and embellish human life. ’ 


THE INTEODXJCJTION OP CHSISTIANITT 

The introduction of Christianity into Iceland is the most remarkable epoch 
in its subsequent history. Some of its inhabitants had always refused to 
worship the new gods originally introduced into the parent coimtry from the 
East. Others refused to sacrifice to the peculiar national deities. Every 
family had its private faith and worship. Thorkill, the grandson of the first 
settler Ingolf, as he felt the near approach of death, requested to be carried 
out into the open air, where he might see the cheering light of the sun, and 
commend his parting spirit to the God who had created both sun and stars. 
Many of the Icelanders, in their voyages to Denmark and England, and in 
their military service with the Varangians at Constantinople, had received 
the initiating rites of Christianity, as then administered m those countries;' 
but on their return to Iceland did not scmple to sacrifice to Thor as the local 
tutelary deity of the island. 

The first Christian missionary was brought to Iceland by Thorwald, son 
of Kodran, a sea-rover, who, having been baptised on the banks of the Elbe 
by a German priest named Frederick, persuaded his instructor to accompany 
him to his native country, one himdred years after the fiirst settlement, and 
durir^ the chief magistracy of the lagman Thorkel Mani. His exertions 
were not wholly fruitless, and were afterwards seconded by other missionaries 
sent by Olaf Try^vason, king of Norway, who, having established the new 
religion _m that country, was anxiova to propagate the faith among the various 
Norwegian colonies in the western seas. Among these missionaries were 
Gissur the White, and HJalti, both Icelandic converts, who had been banished 
by the heathen party on account of their zeal for Christianity. 

On the arrival of these exiles in the island (1,000), they found the national 
assembly of the Al-thing in session at Thing-valle, and immediately pro- 
ceeded thither for the purpose of rallying the Christian party. Being joined 
by their friends, they boldly marched to the Log-berg, or Moimt of the Law 
in solemn proce^on, carrying cro^s in their hands. Whilst the whole 
assembly were awed with this extraordinary scene, HJalti offered incense, 
and Gissur expounded to the multitude the truths of Christiamiy •with sucin 
fervid eloquence that a large portion ot his audience broke off from the assem- 
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bly aad avowed their determination to embraee the new religion. Whilst 
ttey were engaged in this discussion, news arrived that an eruption of lava 
had broken out with great fury in a neighbouring mountain, '‘It is the 
'^ect of the wrath of our offended deities/' exclaimed the worshippers of 
Thor and Odin. " And what excited their wTath/' answ^ered Snorre Gode, a 
distinguished pontiff-chieftain, "what excited their wrath when these rocks 
of lava, which we ourselves tread, were themselves a glowing torrent?" This 
answer effectually silenced the advocates of the ancient religion, at least for 
the tune; for these lava rocks were universally known to have been there 
before the country was inhabited. But the genius of heathenism was still 
stubbornly bent on resistance to this innovation. The heathen party deter- 
mined to offer two human beings from each quarter of the island as a sacri- 
fice to appease the wrath of the gods, and stay the further progress of what 
they deemed this moral p^tilence. On which, the Christian missionaries, 
determined not to be outstripped in zeal, convened a meeting of their friends, 
^nd proposed that an equal number of the Christian party should seal with 
their blood the truth of the religion for wnich they so strenuously contended. 

The next day, Thorgeir, who was the lagman of the time, convened the 
assembly, with the avowed determination to put an end to the controversy 
which thus threatened to kindle a civil war, and to deluge the island with 
blood. With this view, he addressed them as follows: "Hear me, ye wise 
men, and listen to my words, ye people! The ruin of that state is at hand, 
when all the citizens do not obey the same law and follow the same customs. 
Division and hate prevail among us; these must soon give rise to civil war, 
which will destroy our resources, lay waste our isle, and reduce it to a barren 
wilderness. As union and concord strengthen the weak, so disunion and 
discord weaken the strong. Let us then strive with all our might, lest our 
internal peace be destroyed by a divided rule. Reflect then upon what ye 
weU know, without having need to be reminded of the fact — how the kings 
of Denmark and Norway have become enfeebled by the destructive wars 
waged on the dispute of religion, _ imtil at last their subjects and counsellors 
have been reduced to the necessity of making peace without their consent. 
These monarchs have thus come to feel the healing virtue of peace and fiiend- 
laying aside their bitter hate have become, to the great joy of their 
subjects, the best of friends. And though we, magistrates and chieftains of 
this idand, cannot pretend to^ compare ourselves with these kings in power, 
or with their counsellors in wisdom, still we may laudably imitate whatever 
IS praiseworthy in their public conduct. We should then endeavour to pursue^ 
a course by which aU may be reconciled, and adopt the same laws and cus- 
ton^; otherwise nothing is more certain than that our peace is ’gone forever." 

This speech was received with approbation by the assembly, who referred 
to the decision of the lagman, who promulgated a decree purporting that all 
the mhabitants of the island should be baptised, the idols and temples 
destroyed, no man to^ worship the ancient deities publicly upon the penalty of 
banishment; but private worship, the exposition of infants, the eating of 
norseiiesn, and other practices not inconsistent with the precepts of Chris- 
to be still tolerated. This law was ratified by the assembly, all the 
heathens suffered themselves to be signed with the cross, and some were 
baptised in the hot-water baths of Langerdal and Reikdal, The apprehen- 
sions 01 famine, from abolishing the practice of exposing their infant children 

the eatmg of horseflesh, soon subsided, and these last remnants of heathen- 
pm were suppressed m consequence of the earnest remonstrance of St. Olaf, 
king of Norway (1016). ' 
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TEIAL BY BATTLE 

The introduction of Christianity was followed by the abolition of trial by 
battle, a mode of procedure recognised by the early laws of all the northern 
nations, and growing out of thejr warlike habits and wild spirit of independ- 
ence, which made every individual the arbiter of his own wrongs. This 
mode of trial derived its name {holmgdnga) from the ancient usage among 
the northern warriors of retiring to a solitary island, there to decide their 
deadly feuds in single combat. The holmgdnga was abolished in Iceland in 
1011. The laws of the island still remained in oral tradition xmtil more than a 
century afterwards, when they were revised and reduced to a written text ih 
1117, under the superintendence of Bergthor Rafni, then lagman of the 
republic, and Haflidi Mauri, another distingmshed chieftain, who were assisted 
in this recompilation by experienced lawyers of the time. 

This chde, afterwards called the Grdgds, was adopted by the nationM 
assembly of the Ai-thing in the following year, 1118, and preserved the force 
of law until the year 1275, when Iceland became subject to the kings of Nor- 
way. The loss of national independehee was followed by the introduction 
of the Norwegian collection of laws, called Jonsbok in 1280, which stUl con- 
tinues to be the basis of the Icelandic legislation. The Grdgds code was not, 
as has commonly been supposed, borrowed from the law of the same name, 
introduced into Norway by King Magntis the Good. It was founded mainly 
on the primitive law's of Illfijot, and the revision of 1118; but in the form in 
which the Gr^gds now exists, it is intermingled wnth precedents of judicial 
decisions^ and the glosses of different commentators which have been incor- 
porated. mto the original text. This code abounds with many examples of 
that spirit of litigation and lekal subtlety which has ever marked the char- 
acter of the Northmen. 

These laws contain the same provisions for the satisfaction of penal 
offences by pecuniary mulcts, which are adjusted by a minute scale, according 
to the nature of the crime and the rank of the offender. They also contain 
the rude elements of the trial by jury, of which there are many traces to be 
fo^d in the ancient annals of the North. In the saga of the famous chief- 
tain Egill,_ son of Skallagrim, there is a curious and picturesque account of a 
civil trial in Norway, in the reign of King Erie Blodaexe, respecting an inheri- 
tance claimed by that chieftain. Soon after the battle of Brunanburh, in 
which Egill had aided King jEthelstan with a band of vikings and other 
northern adventurers, his wife’s father died in Norwajr, and his brother-in- 
law Bergaumund took possession of the entire inheritance, of which E gffl 
claimed a part, in right of his wdfe, which circumstance compelled Egill to 
make a voyage from. Iceland to the parent country. On his arrival in Nor- 
way he brought a suit against Bergaumund, who was protected by the interest 
of King Eric and his queen Gunhilda. The suit was tried at the Gule-thing 
assizes, where the parties appeared, attended by numerous bands of followers 
and friends. 

In the midst of a large field a ring was stretched out, with hazel twigs 
bound together with a cord, called a sacred band (vdtdnd). Within this circle 
sat the judges, twelve from the district called Fjordefylke, twelve from Sogne- 
fylke, and twelve from Hordafylke; these three district® being thus united 
into what may be called one circuit for the administration of justice. The 
pleadings commenced in due form, and Bergaumund asserted that Egill’s 
wife could not, as the child of a slave, inherit the property in question. But 
Egill’s friend Arinbicem maintained, with twelve witnesses or compurgators, 
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that she was of ingenuous birth; and as the judges were about to pronounce 
sentence, Queen Gunhilda, the old enemy of Egiff; fearing the result might be 
favourable to him, instigated her kinsmen to cut the sacred cord, by which 
the assizes were broken up in confusion. Thereupon Egill defied his adver- 
sary to single combat in a desert isle (holmgdnga) in order to decide their con- 
troversy by battle, and denounced vengeance against all who should inter- 
fere. King Eric was sorely incensed; but as nobody, not even the king and 
his champions, was allowed to come armed to the assizes, Egill made his 
escape to the sea shore. Here his faithful friend Arinbioem informed him that 
he was declared an outlaw in all Norway, and presented him with a bark and 
thirty men to pass the seas. 

But EgiU could not forego his vengeance, even for a season; and returned 
:to the shore, where he lurked until he found an opportunity to slay not only 
his adversary Bergaumund, but King Eric’s son Ragnvold, a youth of only 
eleven years, whom he accidentally encountered at a convivial meeting in the 
nei^bourhood. Before EgiU set sail again for Iceland, he took one of the 
oars of his ship, upon which he stuck a horse’s head, and as he raised it aloft, 
exclaimed: “ Here I set up the rod of vengeance, and direct this curse against 
King Eric and Queen Gunhilda'” He then turned the horse’s head towards 
the land, and cried aloud: “I direct this curse against the tutelary deities 
who built this land that they shall forever wander, and find no rest nor abiding 
place, until they have expelled from the land King Erie and Queen Gunhilda.” 
He then carved this singular formula of imprecation in runic characters upon 
the oar, and fixed it in a cleft of the rock, where he left it standing. 


. ICELANDIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATUEE 

I Under the protection of a form of government which might, however, 
more properly be called a_ patriarchal aristocracy than a republic, the Ice- 
landers cherished and cultivated the language and literature of their ances- 
tors with remarkable success. 'The cultivation of these was favoured by their 
adherence to the ancient religion for some time after all the other countries 
pf, the North had yielded to the progress of Christianity. The early dawn 
of literature in Europe was almost ever3rwhere else marked by an awkward 
attempt to copy the classical models of Greece and Rome. In Iceland [as we 
have seen] an independent literature grew up, fiourished, and was brought 
to a certain degree of perfection, before the revival of learning in the south 
of Europe. This island was not converted to Christianity untfi the end of 
the tenth century, when the national literature, which still remained in oral 
tradition, was fuU blown and ready to be committed to a written form. 

. _ With the Christian religion, Latin letters were introduced; hut instead of 
, being used, as elsewhere, to write a dead language, they were adapted by the 
learned men of Iceland to mark the sounds which had been before expressed 
by the runic charactera. The ancient language of the North was thus pre- 
served in Iceland, whilst it ceased to be cultivated as a written and soon 
became extinct as a spoken language in the parent countries of Scan<hnavia. 
The popular superstitions, with which the mythology and poetry of the North 
^re interwoven, continued still to linger in the sequestered glens of this remote 
idand. The language, which gave expression to the thoughts and feelings 
ejected with this mythology and this poetry, rivals in copiousness, flexi- 
bility, and energy every modern tongue. 

- Thus we perceive how the flowers of poetry sprung up and bloomed amidst 
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eternal ice and snows. The arts of peace were successfufly cultivated by the 
free and independent Icelanders. Their arctic isle was not warmed by a 
Grecian sun, but their hearts glowed with the fire of freedom. The natural 
divisions of the country by icebergs and lava streanos insulated the people 
from each other, and the inhabitants of each valley and each hamlet formed, 
as it were, an independent community. These were again reunited in the 
general national assembly of the Al-thing, which might not be unaptly likened 
to the Amphictyonie council or Olympic games, where all the tnbes of the 
nation convened to offer the common rites of their religion, to decide their 
mutual differences, and to listen to the lays of the skald, which commemorated 
the exploits of their ancestors. Their pastoral life was diversified by the occu- 
pation of fishing. Like the Greeks, too, the sea was their element, but even 
their shortest voyages bore them much further from their native shores than 
the boasted expediiaon of the A^nauts. Their familiarity with the perils 
of the ocean and with the diveraified manners and customs of foreign lan<fe 
stamped tbdr national character with bold and original features,^ which 
distinguidied them from every other people. The countries from which this 
branch of the great northern family had migrated were marked by equally 
striking moral and physical peculiarities. 

The wild beauty of the northern scenery struck the poetic soul of Alfieri, 
as it must that of every other traveller of genius and sensibility. He was 
moved by the magnificent splendour of its winter nights, and, above all, by 
the rapid transition from the rudeness of that season to the mild bloom of 
spring. 

This and the other distinctive qualities of the northern climate and modes 
of life act powerfully on the being of man; ‘and, as has been beautifully 
observed by the distinguished living historian of Sweden, “ draw the attention 
of man to nature, and create a closer relation to her and to her mysteries. 
To this cause may also be attributed that peculiarly deep and comprehensive 
perception of nature which forms a fundamental principle in distii^ished 
northern minds — a tendency which, even in the earliest mytholo^ and 
poetry of the North, expresses itself by dark images and tones, and in later 
times, purified by cultivation, has been principally developed in sciences and 
art.” 


The Sagas; The Elder Edda 

The ancient literaturo of the North was not confined to the poetical art. 
The skald recited the praises of kings and heroes in verse, whilst the Saga-man 
recalled the memory of the past in prose narratives. The talent for story^ 
telhng, as well as that of poetical invention, was cultivated and highly 
unproved by practice. The prince's hall, the assembly of the people, the 
sdemn feasts of sacrifice, all presented occasions for the exercise of this delight- 
ful art. The memory of past transactions was thus handed down from age 
to age in an unbroken chain of tradition, and the ancient songs and sagas 
were preserved until the introduction of book-writing gave them a fixed and 
durable record. A young Icelander, Thorstem Erode, was entertained at the 
court of Harold Hardrada as a saga-man or story-teller, and often ^used 
the king and his courtiers in this manner. As the great Yule festival, or 
Christmas, approached, the king, observiim him to become serious and melan- 
choly, apprehended that his stock of stories might be nearly exhausted. On 
being asked the question, Thorstein confessed that he had indeed but a single 
story left, and that one he did not like to tell, because it related to the deeds 
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of the king himself in foreign lands. Being encouraged by Harold, he at last 
narrated the story to the great satisfaction of the king, who asked him where 
he had learned it. Thorstem answered that he had been in the constant habit 
of attending the Al-thing, or annual national assembly of Iceland, where he had 
heard different parts of this saga at different times, until he had firmly 
imprinted it on his memory. The original narrator was one Haldor, an Ice- 
lander who had accompanied King Harold in all his travels_ and expe- 
ditions to Russia, Greece, Asia, Sicily, and Palestme, and on his return to 
his native ide had spread the fame of the king’s achievements among his 
coimtrymen. 

These recitations were embellished with poetical extracts from the “ works ” 
of different skalds, if such an expression may be used for literary compositions 
before the art of book-writing was known, and quoted by the narrator as apt 
to the purpose of Ulmnmating some remarkable passage in the life and exploits 
of the hero whose adventures he was relating. Story and song were thus 
united, and the memory was strengthened by this constant cultivation, so as 
to be the safe depository of the national history and poetry. _A striking 
example of the degree to which this faculty was cmtivated is ^yen in the saga 
of a famous Icelandic skald, who sang before King Harold Sigurdson sixty 
different lays in one evening, and, being asked if he knew any more, declared 
that these were only the of what he could sing. 

The power of oral tradition, in thus transmitting, through a succession of 
ages, poetical or prose compositions of contiderable length, may appear almost 
incredible to civilised nations accustomed to the art of writing. But it is 
well known that, even after the Homeric poems had been reduced to writing, 
the rhapsodists who had been accustomed to recite them could readily repeat 
any passage desired; and we have, in our own times, among the Servians, 
Calmucks, and other barbarous and semi-barbarous nations, examples of 
heroic and popular poems of ^eat length thus preserved and handed down to 
posterity. This is more especially the case where there is a perpetual order of 
men whose exclusive employment it is to learn and repeat, whose faculty of 
memory is thus improved and carried to the highest pitch of perfection, 
and who are relied upon as historiographers^ to preserve the national annals. 
The interesting scene presented to this day in every Icelandic family, in the 
long nights of winter, is a living proof of the existence of this ancient custom. 
No sooner does the day close, than the whole patriarchal family, domestics and 
all, are seated on their couches in the principal apartment, from the ceiling 
of which the reading and working lamp is suspended; and one of the family 
selected for that purpose, takes his seat near the lamp, and begms to read 
some favourite saga, or it may be the works of Klopstock and Milton (for these 
have been translated mto Icelandic), whilst all the rest attentively listen, and 
are at the same time engaged in their respective occupations. From the 
scarcity of pnnted books m this poor and sequestered country, in some fam- 
ilies the sagas are recited by those who have committed them to_ memory, 
and there are still instances of itinerant orators of this sort, who gain a liveli- 
hood during the winter by going about from house to house repeating the 
stories they have thus learned by heart. 

About two centuries and a half after the first settlement of Iceland by the 
Norwegians, the learned men of that remote island began to collect and reduce 
to writing these traditional poems and histones. Ssemund Sigfussen, an 
eccletiastic, who was born in Iceland in 1056, and pursued his classical studies 
in the universities of Germany and France, first collected and arranged the 
book of son^ relating to the mythology and history of the ancient North 
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which is called the poetic, or elder Edda. Various and contradictory opinions 
have been maintained as to the manner in which this collection was made by 
Sffimund, who first gave it to the world. Some suppose that he merely 
gathered together the nmic manuscripts of the (^erent poems, and trans- 
scribed them in Latin characters. Others maintain that he took them from 
the mouths of different skalds, living in his day, and first reduced them to 
writing, they having been previously preserved and handed down by oral 
tradition merely. But the most probable conjecture seems to be that he 
collected some of this fragmentary poetry from'contemporary skalds and other 
parts from manuscripts written after the introduction of Christianity and 
Latin letters into Iceland, which have since been lost, and merely added one 
song of his own composition, the 86lar Lj6d, or Carmen-Solare, of a moral and 
Christian reli^ous tendency, so as thereby to consecrate and leaven, as it 
were, the whole mass of paganism. 

He thus performed for these ancient poems the same office which, aceorc^g 
to the theory proposed by Wolf and He 3 me, was performed by the ancient 
Greek rhapsodist (whoever he was) who first collected and arranged the son^ 
of his predecessors, and reduced them to one continuous poem, which bears 
the name of Homer’s IKad. It should, however, be observed that the different 
lays contained in Saemund’s Edda are not, in general, connected as one con- 
tinuous poem in point of subject and composition, but consist of different 
pieces of ancient fragmentary poetry, relating to the characters and exploits 
of the northern deities and heroes. There is abundant internal evidence tMt 
the work, with the exception just mentioned, was not of his own composition 
or that of any other Christian writer; and that the poems contained in it 
coifid not have been collected by him, or by anybody else, from runic manu- 
scripts, will_ be evident from the following considerations. 

The runic alphabet consists properly of sixteen letters, which are Phoeni- 
cian in their origin. The northern tra(htions, sagas, and songs attnbute their 
introduction to Odin. They were probably Wught by him into Scandinavia, 
but they have no resemblance to any of the alphabets of central Asia. AJl 
the ancient inscriptions to be found on the rocks and stone monuments in the 
countries of the North, and which exist in the greatest number near old 
Sigtuna and Upsala, in Sweden, the former the residence of Odin, and the latter 
of his successors, and the principal seat of the superstition introduced by him, 
axe written in the Icelandic or ancient Scandinavian language, but in runic 
characters. Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote in the twelfth century, asserts 
that the ancient Danes engraved verses upon rocks and stones, containing 
accounts of the exploits of their ancestors. But he does not pretend to cite 
any runic inscriptions of the sort; and though he speaks of the rock on which 
King Harold Hildetand had caused the achievements of his heroic father to 
be inscribed, he admits that when Valdemar I endeavoured to copy this lapi- 
dary inscription it was found for the most part effaced and illegible. 

It is probable that the zeal of the first converts to Christianity was 
employed in destroying these monuments, which they considered rather as 
the works of the demon than as contributing to illustrate the exploits of their 
pagan ancestors, whose fame was far from being held in honour by them. 
The runic characters were also used for inscnptions on arms, trinkets, amulets, 
utensils, and buildings, and occasionally on the bark of trees or wooden tablets 
for the purpose of memorials or epistolary correspondence. Thus Venantius 
Fortunatus, a Latin poet of tne sixth century, asks his friend Flavius, if he is 
tired of the Latin, to write him in Hebrew, Persian, Greek, or even rume 
characters. 
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Barbara, fraoiineis pingafur Buna tabelhs, 

(^odque papyrus ait^ virgula plana valet ; 

Bagma vel ^edeat perscripta dolatile charta^ 

Quod relegi potent, fructm amaiihe ent. 

And the biographer of St. Anskar, the great apostle of the North, speaks 
of a letter written in the ninth century in runic characters, by a king of Sweden, 
to the emperor Louis le D^bonnaire. These characters were also used for pur- 
poses connected with the pretended art of magic, and their efficacy in this 
respect is inculcated by Odin'm several passages of the fragmentary poetry 
collected by Ssemund. Saxo Grammaticus speaks of magical songs carved 
on wooden tablets, and in the saga of the famous skald and hero Egill it is 
related how he was so deeply afflicted by the death of his beloved son that he 
resolved to starve himself to death, when he was diverted from his fatal 
purpose by his daughter persuading him to dictate an elegiac lay to his son’s 
memory, which she offered to carve in wood -fn Kafle. But the runic char- 
.aeters were principally used for lapidary inscriptions, and for the other pur- 
poses already mentioned, and there is no evidence that any such thing as 
“books,” properly so called, existed among the Scandinavian nations before 
the introduction of the religion and language of the Roman church. The 
oldest manuscript book m the runic characters now existing is a digest of the 
customary laws of Skane, written in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
which IS preserved in the library of the umversity of Copenhagen.® 
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HARTHACNUT AND MAGNUS (1035-1042 AD.) 

By his father’s death, Harthacnut, the heir of Denmark, was equally so of 
England; and he was preparing to pass over into that kingdom when intelli- 
gence reached him of Harold’s usurpation. But that usurpation was not 
sudden, nor complete; and had he hastened with a few thousand followers 
to claim the crown, he would have- triumphed. But he had little energy of 
character; and while he remained irresolute, the period favourable for his 
hopes passed away. Fortunately Harold’s reign was short; and in 1040 he 
was called by the English themselves to ascend the throne. On Ms arrival he 
committed an act of impotent vengeance against the memory of his brother, 
whose bones he caused to be disinterred and cast into the Thames. They 
were, however, reburied. 

In his government of England, Harthacnut seems to have committed only 
one reprehensible act, and for that he had provocation. A tax levied for the 
support of the Danish soldiery was condemned by the English, and at Wor- 
cester resisted by the murder of the two collectors. To vindicate his authority, 
he resorted to severe measures. The ringleaders were executed, the city 
pillaged and partly burned. In other respects he was not unpopular. His 
kindness to the family of .^thelred did him great honour. To Emma he 
confided a share in the administration; and to Prince Edward, the youngest 
son of .Ethehed, afterwards named the Ckmfessor, whom he recced from 
Normandy, he gave a splendid establishment. As he died without issue, with 
him ended the Danish dynasty in England. 

Of Harthacnut’s government in Denmark we have few records. He was 
negligent and intemperate; and his father’s memory, more than his own 
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qualities, secured him on the throne. His transactions with Norway deserve 
especial consideration. Svend, the son of Canute, having been expelled from 
^t kingdom by Magnus the Good as narrated in a former chapter, took 
refuge with his nearest brother in Denmark, and died soon after. If the 
Danish king was feeble, he was not without ambition. He knew that he 
i^ould succeed to the English throne; and as, after that event, he should be 
the sole heir of Canute’s extensive empire, he mged his claim to the crown of 
Norway. Finding Magnus too powerful for him,_ he met that prince, and as 
we have related, concluded a treaty singular in its nature and m its resulte 
important. If either king died without issue, the other was to inherit his 
dominions. This convention was guaranteed bjr the chief nobles and pre- 
lates of the two countries. Harthacnut did die without issue, and the throne 
of Denmark accordingly fell to Magnus (1042-1047). 

On the arrival of this prince in Denmark, he was received with open arms. 
He was the son of a saint, with whose miracles the North resounded; and his 
own virtues (much less questionable than his father’s) Justified the expecta- 
tion of a happy reign. To few princes, indeed, can history accord more virtues 
than to Magnus; yet he was not deficient in the active duties of his station. 
The Jomsburg pirates who had revolted, and whose ferocity was the dread of 
the North, he speedily reduced, and their capital he laid in ashes. This was 
a service both to the Danes and the Norwegians for which they could not be too 
grateful. 

But the former, influenced by fickleness or by attachment to their old line 
of kings, or by mortification at receiving a sovereign from a country which 
they had twice conquered, soon cast their eyes on Svend, son of Jarl Ulf and 
of Estrith, sister of Canute the Great. After his father’s murder, this prince 
had sought refuge at the court of the Swedish king. As he approached man’s 
estate, he grew weary of inactivity, and havmg something to hope from the 
generosity of Magnus, he repaired to that monarch in Norway. He did not 
ask for any portion of Canute’s vast possessions: he wanted employment 
merely under so generous a monarch; and his request was immediately granted. 
His talents, his lofty mien, his deportment, and above all his skilful flattery 
won the confidence of the Norwegian, who made him first minister, and next 
his lieutenant in Denmark. There was- much imprudence in confiding to 
one so ambitious and so nearly connected with the throne a trust of this 
nature; but judging of other men’s hearts by his own, Magnus thought that 
such a trust would forever bind Svend to his interests, and be agreeable to the 
Danes. On the relics of St. Olaf the young prince swore fidelity to the mon- 
arch, and was well received by the people. To deeiienthis favourable senti- 
ment was his constant care; and by his affability, his attention to his duties, 
and his liberalities, he completely succeeded. When secure of their affection, 
he openly revolted. Magnus assembled an armament, proceeded to Den- 
mark, defeated and exp^ed the usurper, who again sought refuge at the 
Swedish court. 

No sooner was this enemy vanquished, than another appeared in the 
pagan bands which occupied all the eastern shores of the Baltic, that are now 
comprised in the Ru^ian monarchy. These men, scarcely less ferocious than 
their allies the Jomsburg pirates, invaded Schleswig, wasting everything with 
fire and sword. Magnus flew to oppose them, and after a severe struggle 
triumphed. During his absence, Svend returned from Sweden, reduced 
Skane, and passing into Zealand and Funen was again acknowledged by the 
people. Victory, m two or three successive actions, still declared for the 
monarch. Yet the cause of Svend was not destroyed. In the assistance of 
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the Swedish king, in the adventurers on all the maritinae coasts of the Baltic, 
and still more in the attachment of the Danes, he had resources which even 
the power of Magnus was not able wholly to destroy. 

A third enemy now appeared in Harold, sumamed Hardrada, or the Stem, 
the son of Sigurd, and the half-brother of St. Olaf. If there be any truth in 
the ancient sagas, his adventures were most extraordinary. He was prei^t 
at the last fatal scene of Olaf’s life; and from Norway he fled to the court of the 
Russian duke Yaroslav, whose service he entered. Of Elisif, daughter of 
Yaroslav, he became deeply enamoured; but, his suit being unsuccessful, he 
repaired to Constantinople, and was admitted amongst the Varangian guard 
of the emperors. By his valour and his birth he obtained at length the com- 
mand of that formidable though small body, and by his exploits invested his 
name with much lustre. Heading an expedition against the pirates of the 
African coast, he was the victor in several battles, and the owner of immense 
booty, a portion of which he sent to his friends in Russia. He was afterwards 
employed in Sicily, in Italy, and in a Jornney to the Holy Land. In all this 
there is no great improbability ; but what follows is too romantic to be credited : 
As the reward of his services, Harold had demanded the hand of a princess of 
the imperial family, and had been refused. 

“Those Varangians (Vaeringjar),” says Snorre,® “who were in Mikla- 
gard, and received rewards for their ^rvices during the war, have said 
since their return home to the North that they were told in Greece by 
wise and grave men of that country that Queen Zoe herself wished for 
Harold as her husband, and that this in truth was the cause of her resent- 
ment, and of his wishing to leave Miklagard, though other reports were spread 
among the people. For these reasons the king Constantine Monomachus, 
who ruled the empire jointly with Queen Zoe, ordered Harold to be cast into 
prison. On his way thither, St. Olaf appeared to him, and promised him 
protection; and on that same street a chapel has been since erected, which 
is standing at this day. Here was Harold imprisoned with HaUd6r and Ulfr 
his men. The following night there came a noble lady, with two attendants, 
who let down a cord into the dungeon, and drew up the prisoners. This lady 
had been before healed by St. Olaf, the king, who revealed to her that A,e 
should relieve his brother from captivity. This being done, Harold imme^ 
diately went to the Varangians, who all rose up at his approach and received 
him with joy. They seized their arms, and went to the chamber where the 
king slept and put out his eyes. The same night, Harold went, with his 
companions, to the chamber in which Maria slept, and carried her away by 
force. They afterwards proceeded to the place where the galleys of the 
Varangians were kept, and, seizing two vessels, rowed into the Bosporus 
{S(smdar-sund). When they came to the iron chains which are drawn across 
the sound, Harold ordered aU his men who were not employed in rowing to 
crowd to the stem with their baggage, and when the galleys struck upon the 
chains, to rush forward to the prow, so as to im^el the galleys over the chains. 
The galley in which Harold embarked was carried quite over on to the other 
side, but the other vessel stmek upon the chains and was lost. Some of her 
crew perished in the water, but others were saved. In this manner, Harold 
escaped from Miklagard, and entered the Black Sea, where he set the vir^n 
on shore, with some attendants, to accompany her back to Miklagard, 
requesting her to tell her cousin. Queen Zoe, how little her power could have 
availed to prevent his carrying off the virgin, if he had been so minded.” 

The anxiety of Harold was occasioned by the intelligence that his nephew 
Magnus had ascended the thrones of Norway and Denmark. Proceeding 
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thniugh Russia, he married the daughter of Yaroslav; and with her returned 
to Norway through Sweden. On reaching Sweden, where the fame of his 
riches had preceded him, he entered into a league with Svend. The objects 
of this league are not very clearly defined; but we may infer that one of them 
was to place Harold on the Norwegian, Svend on the Danish throne. The 
wealth of Harold hired numerous adventurers; and by the two princes the 
Goasts of Denmark were ravaged. 

Again Magnus prepared an armament to oppose them; but his surer 
recourse was policy. To detach the celebrated Varangian chief from the cause 

the Dane, he offered him half of the Norwegian kingdom (and also no 
doubt the eventual succession), on the condition of Harold’s allowing in like 
manner a division of his treasure. The latter eagerly accepted the proposal; 
he foisook, Svend, repaired to Norway, divided the treasure, the amount of 
which is described as wonderfully large, and was admitted to a share in the 
administration. Contrary to the usum experience of rulers so placed in 
regard to each other, they lived in harmony until the death of Magnus in the 
following year. By this defection, or rather by this conversion of an a-Uy into 
an enemy, Svend was compelled to retire. But he had his partisans in Den- 
mark, and Magnus, at his death, had the generosity to declare him his suc- 
cessor in that kingdom. To Harold was left the Norwegian throne. Thus 
the two adventurers became kings, in httle more than a year after the arrival 
of Harold in the North. 

The surname of Harold the Good sufficiently establishes his character. 
He was indeed an admira le king and a virtuous man. Much praise is 
awarded to a code of laws which he compiled; but they no longer exist in 
their original form. 

SVEND AND THE NEW DYNASTY (1047-1076 A.D.) 

' As with Harthacnut had ended the ancient male line of Denmark — a line 
that traced itself to Odin — Svend II may be called the founder of a new 
dynasty. That dynasty occupied the throne until the extinction of its male 
line in Valdemar IV, when it was succeeded by the house of Oldenburg. 

■ Scarcely was Svend invested with the dignity, when he found an enemy as 
powerful as Magnus, and less generous, in Harold Hardrada, who claimed the 
Danish crown. The assertion of this claim led to many years of warfare, 
ruinous to both kingdoms, but especially to Denmark, the coasts of which were 
often ravaged. In general the advantage rested with the Norwegian monarch, 
who, in Km, obtained a great victory over the Danish fleet at the mouth of 
the Nissa. With great difficulty Svend escajied into Zealand, and began to 
collect a new armament. Fortimately the mind of Harold was now disposed 
to peace. Sixteen years of hostilities had brought him little advantage; the 
fwtune of war was dubious; and the Danes, like their king, were averse to a 
foreign yoke. The two monarchs met, and entered into a treaty, which left 
affairs just as they had been at the death of Magnus. 

These were not the only hostilities in which they were engaged. Both 
imdertook predatory expeditions to the English coast; but they could obtain 
no advantage over the vi^ant and intrepid monarch (William I), who now 
swayed the sceptre of that kingdom. Svend too had the mortification to 
see lm own coasts (those of Holstein) ravaged by the Wend pirates, who laid 
’both Schleswig and Hamburg in ashes. Before he could reach them they 
rdtifed. Subsequently he was persuaded to march against the Saxons, then 
# war with the emperor; but his troops havmg no inclination to exasperate 
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a people with whom they had lon^ been on terms of amity, he desisted from 
the undertaking. 

Svend showed much favour to the church. He built many places of 
worship, which he endowed with liberality; and he founded four new bishop- 
rics: of these two were in SkSne, mz. Limd and Dalby, which were subse- 
quently united; and two in Jutland, viz. Viborg and^Borglum. Yet this 
liberality did not preserve him from quarrelling with it.'" His chief vice wss 
incontinence. Numerous were his mistresses, and numerous his offspring: 
thirteen sons are mentioned, of whom five succeeded him; but the number 
of his daughters was much inferior; two only appear in histoiy. His queen 
was a Swedish princess within the prohibited degrees of kindred. When 
Adalbert, archbishop of Bremen, heard of the union, he angrily condemned 
it, and by his messengers threatened the king with excommunication if he did 
•not separate from the princess. The king resisted, and even threatened to 
lay Bremen (the legate’s residence) in ashes; but the power of the ehuri^ 
was too great even for him to resist, and in the end he dismissed his vidfe. 

Svend was a man of strong passions, and of irritable temperament- In a 
festival which he gave to his chief nobles in the city of Roeskdde, some of tho 
guests, heated by wine, indulged themselves in imprudent though perhaps 
true remarks on his conduct. The following morning some officious taler 
bearers acquainted him with the circumstance; and in the rage of the moment 
he ordered them to be put to death, though they were then at mass in the 
cathedral — that very cathedral Which had been the scene of his own father’s 
murder. When, on the day following this tragical event, he proceeded to the 
church, he was met by the bishop, who, elevating the crosier, commanded him 
to retire, and not to pollute by his presence the house of God — that house 
which he had already desecrated by blood. His attendants drew their sword^ 
but he forbade them to exercise any degree of violence towards a man who in 
the discharge of his duty defied even kings. Retiring mournfully to his palace, 
he assumed the garb of penance, wept and prayed, and lamented his crime 
during three days. He then presented himself, in the same mean apj>ajel, 
before the gates of the eathedrm. The bishop was in the midst of the service; 
the Kyrie EMson had been chaunted, and the Gloria about to comrcenciB, 
when he was informed that the royal penitent was outside the gates. Leaving 
the altar, he repaired to the spot, raised the suppliant monarch, and greeted 
him with the kiss of peace. Biin^g him into the church,' he heard ms con- 
fession, removed the excommunication, and allowed him to join in the service. 
Soon afterwards, m the same cathedral, the king made a public confesaon of 
his crime, asked pardon alike of God and man, was allowed to resume his royal 
apparel, and solemnly absolved. But he had yet to make satisfaction to the 
kmdred of the deceased in conformity with the law; and to mitigate tlw 
canonical penance he presented one of his domains to the church. This 
prelate was an Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastic, William, whom the archbishop of 
Bremen had nominated to that dignity, and who had previously been the sec- 
retary of Canute the Great. During the long period that he had governed 
the diocese of Roeskfide, he had won the esteem of all men alike by his talents 
and his virtues. For the latter he had the reputation of a saint, and for the 
fdrmer that of a wizard. It is no disparagement to the honour of this 
apostolic churchman that he had previously been the intimate Mend of the 
monarch; nor any to that of Svend, that after this event he honoured this 
bishop more than he had done before. 

From this time to his death, Svend practised with much zeal the observ- 
ances of the Roman Catholic church. By his excessive liberalities he injured 
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ISfe wh^nues; and by his austerities, perhaps, his health. A faithful portrait 
is ^ven of hun and of his people by one who knew him well, Adam of Bremen.<i 
Tms ecclesiastic, hearing so much in favour of the royal Dane, proceeded to 
his court, and, like all other strangers, was graciously received.^ ‘“Svend,” 
says the canon,«* “is not only liberal towards foreigners, but well versed in 
literatme; and he directs with much ability the missions which he has estab- 
hshed in Sweden, Norway, and the isles; from his own mouth have I received 
most of the facts contained in this history.” In his reign the pagans of Born- 
holm were first converted to Christianity by bishop Egin. The image of 
Erigg, which they had been so long accustomed to venerate, they demolished 
witn contempt. Another proof of their sincerity appeared from their offer 
of their most valuable effects to the bishop. This, unlike most churchmen 
of the age, he refused to accept; and advised them to expend it in two noble 
ways — in the foundation of churches, and the redemption of the Christian 
captives. “The king,” proceeds Adam,^ “has no vice but incontinence.” 

The canon speaks of Denmark as consisting almost wholly of islands. ‘ ‘ Of 
them Zealand is the largest and richest, and its inhabitants are the most war- 
like.” Leidre had been, but Roeskilde was then the capital. Next to Zealand 
in importance was Funen, which was very fertile, but its coasts were exposed 
to the ravages of the pirates. The capital, Odense, was a large city. To cross 
from island to island was perilous, not only from the stormy sea that rolled 
between them but from the pirates. Jutland had a barren soil except on the 
banks of the rivers, the only parts cultivated: the rest of the country consisted 
of forests, marshes, and wastes, and was hardly passable. The chief towns 
lay near the narrow bays on the coast. SkSne, always geographically, now 
politically included in Sweden, is represented as fertile, as very populous, and 
full of churches. Nowhere, indeed, had Denmark much lack of these struct- 
ures; Funen, Adam assures us, had 100; Zealand, 150. “Skine is almost 
an island, and separated from Gothland by large forests and rugged mount- 
ains. Here is the city of Lund, where the robbers of the deep laid their 
treasures. These robbers paid tribute to the Danish king, on the condition of 
being allowed to exercise their vocation against the barbarians.” Among 
the Danes, Adam perceives many other things contrary to justice: he sees 
little indeed to praise beyond the custom of selling into slavery such women 
as dishonoured themselves. So proud were the men that they preferred 
death to stripes; and they marched to the place of execution not only with 
an undaunted but with a triumphant air. Tears and groans they held to be 
unmanly; and they mourned neither for their wives nor for their dearest 
connections. 

As Svend left no legitimate offspriug, the only claim that could be made 
was from his numerous bastards. Harold was the eldest; but then, as he was 
of a quiet, gentle nature, he was not very agreeable to a fierce people. On 
the other hand, Knud, the next brother, had distinguished himself greatly in 
the wars against the pagans of Livonia. There was, accordingly, a dispute 
when the states assembled, most declaring for Harold, but all Skane for 
Knud; and a civil war must have been the result; but for the bnbes of two 
chiefs, who prevailed on the electors of that province to confirm the choicqof 
Harold. After this decision, Knud refused to remain in Denmark, and passed 
the rest of his brother’s life in his old occupation. 

The short reign of Harold (1076-1080) affords no materials for history. 
Silent, reserved, timid, averse to the shedding of blood, even for judicial 
delinquencies, he was little esteemed. Yet few periods were more happy than 
that wMch witnessed his administration. He made new laws, which We 
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been praised and condemned. According to Saxo, whose means of informa- 
tion cannot be disputed, he abolished the judicial combat, and substituted 
purgation by oath — a change which led to frequent perjury. But if the 
testimony of Elnoth be admissible, he enacted other laws which were long 
valued by the people — so valued that they made every new monarch swear 
to observe them.*> 


THE CHUECH UNDER KNUD THE SAINT 

* « 

After the death of Harold ( 1080 ) his brother Knud the Saint succeeded 
him without opposition. Although he possessed many fine qualities, he was 
beloved neither by the people nor the nobles, and from the very be^ning of 
his reign had difiiculties with the inhabitants of Halland and Skane becau^ 
they refused to respond to the numerous statute duties he imposed upon them. 
But he knew how to bring them to obedience by threatening to exclude them, 
some from the great oak forests where their pigs found food, others from the 
Soimd fishing grounds; for he claimed that the forests and pasturing grounds, 
the gulfs and straits belonged to the king. Although Christianity had long 
been established in Denmark, many of the people still practised piracy, 
especially in isolated localities. A remarkable type of corsair was the pow- 
erful chief Egil-Ragnarsen of Bornholm, usually called Blod-Egil, because 
in the heat of battle he quenched his tMrst with the blood of the wounded. 
Knud the Saint, who was now resolved to put an end to this barbarous 
practice of piracy, had warned Egil several times; and as the latter was not 
willing to give up his old habits, the king went to Bornholm, seized Egil, 
and hanged him. 

This severity, while just, greatly incensed that portion of the people 
which was still animated by the spirit of paganism, and could not see anything 
wrong in piracy — but especially E^’s numerous and powerful friends and 
relatives became sworn enemies of the king. Knud’s efforts tended principally 
to soften the manners of the Danes and to spread order and a higher civilisa- 
tion throughout Denmark. He also showed much concern towards foreigners 
who made homes in the kingdom, and worked zealously to suppress slavery, 
which was a relic of paganism. The cessation of the piracy, which had 
provided the country with slaves, paved the way for the abolition of slaveiy; 
but this happy result was due above everything else to the influence of Chri^ 
tianity, which taught the equality of men, and the more the Christian spirit 
filtered down through the people the more it obliterated their degrading 
heritage of paganism. 

While Knud was at loggerheads with the people and the chiefs because he 
found himself compelled to restrain the ancient liberties of the one and to bring 
the license of the others within the limits of order, he upheld with all his 
might the influence of the clergy, and sought in them a support against the 
other classes. He was himself of a very pious nature, rigidly observing days 
of abstinence, fasting frequently, and devoting himself to severe^ exercises of 
penance; sometimes he even went so far as to undergo flagellation from his 
chaplains. 

He gave proof of a royal generosity with regard to the poor, the churches, 
and the priests, and it was the magnificent cathedral built in his reign that 
received the greatest marks of this. In the epoch when the church was 
governed by the energetic Gregory VII, she attained throughout Europe a 
hig h degree of power, not only spiritual but temporal as well, before which 
people and kings were compelled to bow. In Denmark, the clergy had 
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staru^led for more than a century and a half before they were even tolerated, 
but thfeir strength and power increased rapidly when Christianity was univer- 
sally establi^ed, and their pretention to enjoy in the North the same privi- 
le^ as in the rest of Europe seemed to be equally just and natural. _ In the 
midst of the license which prevailed during the centuries of barbarism, the 
"people felt the need of some protection against arbitra^ power and threw 
themselves into the arms of the church, which upheld justice against force 
and gave the oppressed a refuge against the persecutions of violence Through 
auricular confession tlie clergy became masters of the eonscience,_ and by 
excluding recalcitrants from divine service and from the coinmunion they 
had a means of coercion which was especially efficacious in an age of 
devotion. 

Generosity towards the church and respect for the clergy became articles 
of faith, and were considered the highest mark of piety, even as disobedience 
to the clerical orders was the greatest sin. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
detred at that people and kings rivalled one another in generosity towards 
toe church and her religious establishments, and showered on them privileges 
' which brought them at the same time riches and consideration. Thus 
> favoured by the spirit of the age and the force of circumstances, the church 
obtained a degree of pre-eminence over the state which worked for good as 
long as the latter remained in a low state of development, and liad power 
neither to protect civilisation nor maintain toe law, but which became harm- 
ful as soon as the state could stand by itself. 

Svend Estridsen raised the power of the church upon the foundations 
laid by Canute the Great, but under Knud the Saint the theocracy attained 
toe apogee of its development, it made toe clergy toe first order of toe state 
by giving bishops toe rank of the greatest lords, dukes, and lay princes; 
it exempted ecclesiastics from toe reach of ordinary jurisdiction in religious 
matters, and under King Niels toe privilege was further extended to include 
every cause, so that in no event could toe clergy be cited before a secular 
tribunal; and even at a later period laymen were amenable to clerical juris- 
diction in certain pretended ecclesiastical matters, such as adultery, perjury, 
usury, etc. The ecclesiastics obtained, moreover, toe right of “forfeit” for 
condemnations pronounced within their jurisdiction, a most important source 
of revenue in an age where toe majority of punishments consisted in pecu- 
mary reparation. Finally Knud tried to introduce the tithe system — one 
third of toe revenue thus obtained to go to the bishop, one third to the parish 
priest, and the remainder to the maintenance of the church and the needs 
of public worship; but tMs experiment failed on account of the open resist- 
ance toe people opposed to so onerous an innovation, and it finally cost toe 
king his life. 

In the impoverished country of Wendsyssel, north of Limf jord, open rebel- 
lion broke out and spread quickly over the whole of Jutland. Knud fled to 
Funeiij but the insurgents pursued and overtook him at Odense, where he 
shut himself up in the church of St. Alban with the men who had remained 
faithful to him. Knud would make no resistance and threw himself in prayer 
before the altar, but his brothers, Eric and Beneffict, defended him with the 
most splendid bravery. The rebels attacked the sanctuary crying, “Where 
i@ Knud the Accursed? Let him show himself. Where is he hiding? He 
has betrayed the Danes long enough, and it must cease.” Others exclaimed 
m meting out blows to the Idng’s defenders, “Take this for my cow. King 
Bmud; take this for my ox; take this for my horse.” They finally broke 
toe sanctuary. Knud the Saint was assa sa nated before the altar, 
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Benedict periled in the fight, but Eric fought Ms way out through the 
assailants (1086). 

Knud the Saint is the sole Danish king to meet death in a general uprisings 
He was the victim of resistance to a new order of thmgs that was be^nning 
to creep into Denmark, but wMch he attempted to make prevaU with too 
much violence and thoughtless zeal. After Knud’s death, an embassy was 
sent to Flanders to bring back Olaf [the brother of Knud, whom the latter 
had sent tMther in chains as a punishment for exciting a rebellion against him] 
but he was not set at liberty until his brother Niels was sent as a hostage in 
pledge for 10,000 silver marks of ransom, which could not be furnished just 
at the moment. 

Olaf reigned nine years, but his reign is only noteworthy for a great famine, 
whence came his surname of “Hunger.” Although scarcity and high pric^ 
prevailed over all Europe at the time, the clergy did not fail to represent the 
calamity as a divine punishment for the murder of Saint Knud. The same 
rumours of miracles at his tomb began to be circulated, but it took a loi^ 
time to make the people believe in the sanctity of this detested king. 

THE GUILDS 

The canonisation of Saint Knud had important consequences in giving 
rise to the foundation of brotherhoods or guilds, founded in his honour and 
placed under his protection. They were institutions whose object was 
mutual assistance in misery and in danger, common defence, and the mam- 
tenance of order and morality in an age of license. These brotherhoods were 
composed of men and women, and governed by elders (oldermaend) accord- 
ing to the Skraa or particular statutes which the members engag^ them- 
selves by oath to observe; and these laws had without any doubt their 
origin in the frequent social reunions or guilds of antiquity. That explains 
the identity of the name, as well as the custom, practised also by the mem- 
bers of the later guilds, of coming together for purposes of banqueting and 
amusement. But it was only through the influence of Christianity that the 
guilds assumed their special character of half religious and half worldly 
associations. 

The oldest guilds existed merely for reli^ous purposes — such as saying 
prayers and holdmg services, subseribmg donations to churches and mon- 
asteries, helping the poor and the pilgrims, or nursing the sick. But on- 
account of the necessities and requirements of the age, brotherhoods were 
soon formed which held in view also the material welfare and safety of their 
members. Although of a more worldly nature, these societies, nevertheless, 
always kept their rpligious character, and continued to hold relations with 
the church; uiey were under the protection of a saint whose name they 
took; at the death of a brother the members kept vigil, that is to say they 
passed the night in singing hymns and saying prayers; masses were said for 
the repose of the dead naan’s soul; and the members were constantly making 
offerings, especially tapers, to the church dedicated to the patron saint of 
the brotherhood. Guilds may have been introduced into Denmark at 'the 
time of the county’s union with England — one of the oldest homes of these 
associations; but it is also quite possible that they arose spontaneously from 
circumstances and necessities similar to those which developed the guilds 
elsewhere: in any case, it cannot be shown with certainty that guEds existed 
in Denmark before the canonisation of Saint Knud. 

The secular guilds instituted on this occasion — and wMch are called 
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myal bec&use they were dedicated to Saint Knud, and later to Duke Knud , 
Lavard and King Eric Plovpenning, who, without being canonised was hon- 
our^ in Denmark as one of the W^sed — soon became famous and spread 
rapidly. Their distinguishing feature was the protection their members 

E romised one to the others. When a brother was killed by a non-member it 
ecame the members’ duty to force the murderer to pay the price of blood; 
and if he refused he became the object of the brotherhood’s vengeance, against 
which he could preserve neither power nor rank: and so inevitable was this 
that even a kmg (Niels) was unable to escape it. The ^ild exercised exten- 
sive jurisdiction over its members, and differences which arose among the 
latter were settled by its own tribunal. When, on the contrary, a member was 
dragged by a non-member into the ordinary courts, his brothers were bound 
to appear with him, and to sustain him with their oath and their testimony, 
which latter was so respected that the word of one was worth that of three 
others. The danger which might thus result to justice in general was in part 
attenuated by the fact that the brotherhoods admitted none but persons of 
good character, and expelled all who were guilty of dishonourable actions. 
By these regulations, and by the discipline and order which ruled in the 
assemblies, the guilds exercised in that barbaric age a beneficial influence, 
and served as one of the pillars of morality as long as they themselves 
retained their primitive purity. 

_ While not enjoying quite the same privileges as the royal ones, the petty 
guilds were nevertheless extremely important. They were composed of 
artisans and merchants, who met at certain times in a specified place to eat, 
drink, and consider their common interests. Each member had to pay a 
share of the expense incurred in the festivals, and as their cost was somewhat 
high, only the most affluent and prominent burghers could belong to them. 
Although these petty guilds did not have so extended a jurisdiction as the 
royal ones, yet the majority of disputes concernmg trade and industry were 
judged by the tribunal of the corporation before being taken into the ordi- 
nary courts. Those guilds known as the Calendars, because their members 
met on the first day of every month (Kalends), were composed for the most 
part of priests, and other ecclesiastics, and only concerned themselves with 
religious questions. 

The character and organisation of the guilds will become still clearer if 
we cite the most important articles of their rules. “ If a member causes the 
death of one of his fellow members, he shall pay 40 marks to his victim’s 
heirs, or be excluded from the brotherhood as a felon. If on the other hand 
a member of the guild kill a non-member, his brethren, if they be present, 
shall a,id in saving their fellow’s life; if it happen on the sea they ah a.11 pro- 
cure him a ship with oars, an instrument for baling, a steel and flmt, and an 
axe; after that he must defend himself as he can. If he has need of a 
horse they shall accompany him to the pasture grounds and procure for him 
free a horse for one day and one night. Members who have witnessed the 
killing of a fellow without going to his defence are expelled from the guild 
as felons. 

“ If a member lose his money a collection shall be taken for his benefit at 
the next banquet, and each of his cmfrhes shall give what he thinkg is 
right. Each member shall give three pieces of money to the brother whose 
house has been burned, or whose ship has been wrecked, or who is about to 
set out on a pilgrimage Members shall not try to do each other harm by 
act or conduct whether m competition or any other fashion. Members sHall 
watch two by two at the bedside of a sick comrade who has need of their 
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aid, and shall continue to do so until he is well. At a member’s death four 
comrades shall guard the corpse, and all share the funeral expenses, accom- 
pany the body and bear it to the tomb.” 

There are numberless other regulations with the object of preventing 
insults, quarrels, drunkenness, and other unpleasantnesses that would dis- 
turb the meetings. The oldest guilds mentioned are those of Odense, 
Sehl^wig, Ribe, Flensburg, Malmo, Lund, and Skanor; but they were soon 
to be found in every town of the kmgdom. Their relation with the church, 
and the need of protection against the rampant license and immorality, 
facilitated their extension. When social order was established and laws were 
better respected, the guilds became not only superfluous but positively 
harmful, in their quality of little states within the state. To which it must 
be added that they slowly degenerated and became centres of quarrels, 
drunkeimess, debauchery, and aU sorts of violence — the very things which 
it had originally been their object to prevent. And so the kings were com- 
pelled gradually to reduce and suppress them; Valdemar Atterdag and his 
daughter Margaret worked to this end at the close of the fourteenth <^n- 
tury, and their successors pursued the same*aim. The Reformation, whujh 
abolished the cult of saints and masses for the dead, accomplished the com- 
plete dissolution of the guilds, which transformed themselves into simple 
corporations, armourers’ companies, fire insurance companies, etc. 

THE EISE OF THE BOtlHGEOISIE 

The guilds were a powerful element in the development of the burgher 
class, in that they taught the burghers self-respect, and awoke them to a con- 
sciousness of their own strength, and showed them how to unite in common 
efforts to defend their rights. Although there had been since ancient times, 
various towns, not without importance, yet their number was not great, and 
the origin of the majority of Danish towns may be assigned to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Commerce and the trades made considerable pro- 
gress; new sources of industry were opened up and the population of the 
towns began to be differentiated more and more from that of the country, by 
its occupations, its manner of life, and its organisation. The majority of the 
towns situated on the sea or inland waters took their origin from fortresses, 
built here and there on the coast for protection against pirates and as shelters 
during the winter to the ships drawn up on the sands. Merchants and fish- 
ermen, artisans and labourers, established themselves M proximity to th^e 
secure places, where there was, besides, a chance of profit; _ others were con- 
stantly coming in, until a whole town was formed whose origin is revealed by 
the termination “borg” like Aalborg, Vordingborg, Faaborg, etc., and their 
inhabitants were called borgere (burghers). A sufficiently large number of 
towns owe their origm to the foundation of monasteries and other religious 
institutions. 

The construction of these edifices drew thither a crowd of masons, car- 
penters, and smiths, who established themselves in the neighbourhood with 
their families; where they were soon joined by others in the hope of sharing 
in the work and the profit always to be found around the rich reli^ous 
establishments. In this noanner were bom the towns of N^tved, Soro, 
Praesto, Maribo, Mariager, Nykjobing, on the island of Mora, and several 
others. A safe harbour, good fishing grounds, and a situation favourable 
for commerce and navigation were sure to lead to the foundation of towns, 
which accordingly bore the termination hjbhing (place for trade), like Ring- 
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kj^iog, Stubbekjobing, Rudkjdbing, Kjobenhavn (Copenhagen); or the 
endhjg fir when they were situated on a point of ikid, like Korsor, Hel- 
singor (Elsinore), Skanor, etc. The artisans and merchants who first set- 
tled these towns were those engaged in preparing and selling the necessaries 
of life — as bakers, brewers, butchers, inn-keepers, shoe-makers, tanners, 
Bimths, masons, carpenters, etc. In the beginning the towns had the same 
tribunals as the surroundng country; but as the difference grew between 
villages and towns the latter obtained special tribunals, their own legislation, 
and very liberal charters under elective magistrates. But while these changes 
had begun to take place in this age they were not fully brought about until 
the following, when the burghers took their place for the first time among 
the orders ot the state. 

CHXTRCH AND STATE 

/ 

The creation of a special metropolitan see in the North, so long meditated 
and planned, was finally realised. _ An apostolic legate came on this occasion 
to Denmark, and chose for the residence of the future archbishop the city of 
Lund, already the seat of an important diocese, and well situated to be the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of the three northern kingdoms. 

The bishop of Lund, Adser, nephew of Queen Bothilde, wife of Erie 
Eiegod, was the first called to that office (1104). By the institution of a 
national archbishopric the kings no longer had the inconvenience of dealing 
with a foreign prelate, often imperious and not readily to be conciliated; 
but they did not gain much by the change, for the archbishops of Lund 
meddled much more with the affairs of the state than the archbishops of 
Hamburg had been able to do, and as natives they had family relations with 
the powerful men of the land, which still further increased their influence. 

The state then had two heads, one civil and the other religious, whose 
opposing interests occasioned perpetual strife. The archbishops, thanks to 
their great revenue, important domains, and the influence they enjoyed as 
primates of the North, were soon in a position to defy the king and shake 
hK throne with rebellion and civil war. The establishment of the arch- 
diocese of Lund gave the clergy a point of support, heretofore lacking, which 
permitted them henceforth to take a firmer attitude towards the state. 

The archbishop of Lund’s jurisdiction extended over the churches of Nor- 
way and Sweden; but under Eskil, Adser ’s successor, each of these two 
kingdoms recovered its own archbishop; while the archbishops of Lund 
received, with the title of apostolic legate and primate of Sweden, a sort of 
supremacy over the whole northern clergy. This was rather an honorary 
than a real distinction, for the Norwegian and Swedish archbishops watched 
jealously over their rights and opposed every encroachment of the Danish 
primate. When the North had been provided with a special ecclesiastical 
chief, the sovereign pontiff thought to complete the separation of church 
and state by introducing the cehbacy of the priesthood, which for nearly Tialf 
a century had existed in the naajority of European countries. As a result of 
the first Lateran council (1123) the Danish priests were enjoined to repudiate 
theirwives and to live a cehbate life; but it was a long time before the pre- 
^scsription was observed. 

i Archbishop Eskil was himself married, and the priests were sustained by 
fihe people in their resistance to the new regulation. In vain did the ener- 
getic archbishop Absalon work for the suppression of marriage in the priest- 
teied;.the people, already irritated by the tithes and other vexatious bur- 
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dens, showed their opposition by a revolt in Skine, where the peasants 
cried, “ Down with the bishop. We will keep our priests, but only on con- 
dition that they are married.” Denmark, however, could not escape a 
regulation so vigorously applied throughout the vrhole Catholic world, and 
after more than a cen- 


tury’s struggle the 
Danish clergy were 
compelled to renounce 
their obstinate resist- 
ance. 

The apostolic nun- 
cio, Gregory, who came 
to Denmark in 1222, 
caused the marriage 
of priests to be once 
more forbidden in the 
council of Schleswig, 
and pronounced civil 
punishments for of- 
fenders. Even some 
priests in Jutland, 
who had had the cour- 
age to appeal to a gen- 
eral council as higher 
than the pope, could 
do nothing further. 
It was thus that the 
celibacy of the clergy 
was introduced little 
by little, but not with- 
out great detriment to 
their morals, for the 
ministers of religion 
henceforth kept con- 
cubines and scandal- 



Hamra Church, Gotland 


ised their flocks by ^ (Bant m the twelfth centui^r) 

most irregular lives. 

The church did not suppress this notorious evil, but shut her eyes to vice 
imder a mask. In forbidding marriage to the priests, she broke the last link 
that held them to their fellow citizens, and ranged herself oppomte the state 
as a separate and often hostile society.® 


EKIC m, NIELS, EMC IV, AND EMC THE LAMB 

Eric m, called Eiegod or the Ever-good, was the fourth son of Svend 11, 
and from the jarldom of Jutland was raised by the estates to the throne of 
that kingdom [on the death of Olaf Hunger, 1095]. As the next harv^t 
one of abundance, the people were again contented, and he obtained credit 
for the abundance with the same injustice as his brother had been condenmed 
for the famine. More active than his predecessor, he administer^ the law 
with vigour; and he destroyed Jomsburg, the stronghold of the pirates, who 
had a gain reared their heads during the preceding reign. To k^p them in 
continued subjection, he erected fortresses in their country, and garrisoned. 
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ttem 'weU. The most remarkable event of this monarch’s reign is the erec- 
tion of Lund into an archbishopric. 

The cause of a pilgrimage which Eric undertook in 1103, and from which 
he was destined never to return, is not well known; but it was probably to 
expiate a homicidal act which he had perpetrated in a fit of anger or of 
drunkenness. Whatever the case, he resolved to visit the Holy Land, and 
that too in opposition to the prayers and tears of his people, by whom 
he was cherished. Passing through Rome, where he obtamed the erection 
of Lund into a metropolitan see, he repaired to Constantinople. By Alexius 
Conmenus he was received with much distinction; though for some time he 
was narrowly watched, lest, with all his piety, he should place himself at the 
head of the Varangian gimrd, and become troublesome to his host. His 
manners soon dispelled this diffidence, and he was splendidly entertained. 
Being supplied not only with provisions and vessels but with a liberal store 
of gold, he sailed for Palestine; but, landing in the isle of C 5 T)rus, he fell a 
victim to a pestilential disease. 

After Erie’s death there was an interregnum of two years. He had left 
his son Harold governor of the realm during his absence; but the conduct 
of that prince was so unpopular that when the states assembled they 
excluded him and his brothers, and resolved to choose one of his uncles. 
The eldest, named Svend, died before he could be elected, Ubbo, the 
next prince, refused the dignity, which then descended to Niels, the next 
in age. 

The long reign of this monarch (1105-1134) ij^as one of calamities, occa- 
sioned chieflv by his jealousy of his nephew Enud [called Lavard, that is, 
lord], second son of the late king. Henry king of the Abodriti, a Wend 
people who dwelt on the Baltic coast from MecBienburg to Pomerania, was 
nearly connected with the royal house of Denmark, his mother being 
Sigritha, daughter of Svend II As the Abodriti had been subduedl by at 
least two Danish kings, and forced to embrace Christianity, they were 
regarded in the light of vassals. But Henry, more powerful than any of his 
predecessors, since he had reduced other Wend tribes to his yoke, would be 
no vassal to Denmark, though he was certainly one to Germany. He first 
demanded his mother’s dowry, which he asserted had never been paid; and, 
when it was refused, invaded the southern part of Jutland. Niels 
against him, and was defeated. 

To arrest the career of the invader was reserved for Enud, who had been 
invested by his father with the ducal fief of Schleswig [tW known as South 
Jutland]. This prince not only cleared the duchy of its invaders, but car- 
ried the war into the country of the Abodriti. Henry now sued for peace, 
and was thenceforth the friend of his nephew. Knud had saved Denmark 
from many evils; and his conduct now showed that he was no less excellent 
a governor than he had been a general. He exterminated the banditti, 
restored the empire of the laws, and caused the arts of life to flourish. His 
reputation gave much umbrage to the king; nor was- that feeling dimmished 
when, after the death of Henry, he was presented by the emperor Lothair 
with the vacant regal fief. With this augmented power he maintained tran- 
quillity the more easily, not in his ducal fief only but in the whole of Den- 
mark. His eldest brother Harold, whose vices had excluded him from the 
toone, made many hostile irruptions into Jutland; but Eric, his next 
brother, was no less ready than he to protect that kingdom. 

_ The contrast between the conduct of Niels and of Knud made a deep 
impre®ion on the Danes. On two of them, the king and his son, it was no 
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less painful than it was deep. To hasten Knud’s destruction was the object 
of both. The first attempt was to accuse him of some crime in the assembly 
of the estates; but he defended himself so powerfully that he was unanimously 
absolved. Disappointed in this aim, Magnus requested an interview with 
Knud, under the pretext of settling all differences amicably ; and, while unsus- 
picious of danger, assassinated him. All Denmark was in instant commo- 
tion. The kindred of the victim hastened to the meeting of the estates, and 
displaying his bloody garments called for vengeance on the murderers. To 
escape the popular indignation, Magnus fled into Sweden; but Niels, who 
relied on the support of a party, endeavoured to brave the storm. He was, 
however, solemnly deposed, and Eric, the brother of Knud, elected m his 
stead. But he refused to comply with the decree. He collected troops, 
and took the field against his rival, who exhibited no 1^ activity in his own 
behalf. In the civil war which followed the bishops took part, and fought 
like the temporal nobles. Knud had been the vassal of Lothair, and had 
demanded the assistance of the empire; and that monarch collecting a small 
army, noarched into Jutland to co-operate with Eric in avenging the death 
of Knud. Seeing that the junction of the emperor and Eric mxist be fatal to 
his cause, Niels withdrew the former from the alliance by the offer of a large 
sum of money, and by consenting to hold Denmark as a fief of the empire. 
Lothair then returned, leaving the fortune of war to decide between the 
two kings. 

The retreat of the Germans was the signal for renewed and more fierce 
hostilities between the rivals. With his usual perversity Harold forsook the 
cause of his brother Eric, to fight for Niels; and Magnus, who had powerful 
armies in Sweden, brought reinforcements to the war. Success was varied: 
on the deep Ma^us was defeated; on the land, Eric. But some acts of 
more than usual barbarity perpetrated by Niels and Harold at Roeskilde, 
diminished the number of their supporters. Still they were enabled to make 
another stand on the coast near the gulf of Fodvig in Skane. Victory 
declared for Eric: Magnus fell in the battle; and Niefi with much diflSculty 
escaped into Jutland. Among the slain were five bishops and sixty priests. 
As Magnus was dead, Niels declared Harold, the brother of Eric, his suc- 
cessor — a declaration which did no good to his own cause. To escape the 
pursuit of his rival, he threw himself mto Schleswig, which was better fortified 
than any city in the North. But this was an imprudent act: in that city 
the memory of Knud was idolised; and there he was massacred by some 
members of a fraternity of which the deceased prince had been the head 
(1135). Thus fell a monarch who in the early part of his reign had afforded 
his subjects reason to hope that he would prove a blessing to the realm, but 
whose subsequent conduct had covered him with universal odium. 

In the reign of Eric IV, sumamed Emun, who on the d^th of his rival 
succeeded to the government of the whole kingdom, there is little for his- 
tory. One of his first exploits was to put to death his brother Harold, and 
eleven sons of that prince. There was a twelfth, Olaf, who escaped into 
Sweden, and became in the sequel king of Denmark. He next pursued the 
Wend pirates into their stronghold of Arkona, which he took and destroyed. 
On his return, he applied himself with zeal to the administration of justice; 
and was assassinated by a Jutland chief, whose father or brother he had 
judicially condemned to death. This tragedy took place in the midst not 
merely of his court but of his people, while presiding over an assembly of 
the Jutland states (1137). 

- There were candidates for the crown — (1) Knud the son of Magnus, and 
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eonsequBEtly grandson of Niels; (2) Svend, a natural son of Eric IV; (3) 
VlaMenaar, the son of Knud king of the Abodriti, who had been murdered by 
Magnus, and who in 1170 was canonised, like the martyr of that name who 
had ruled over Denmark. The bias of the assembly was evidently in favour 
ofi VaJdemar; but as both he and the two other candidates were of tender 
y^rs, the choice fell on Eric, called the Lamb, whose mother was a daughter 
of Eric Eiegod. 

The surname of this king will sufficiently explain his character. He was 
indeed one of the most pacific of men. Yet he was compelled to fight for 
his crown; for Olaf, the only son of Harold that had escaped the bloody pro- 
scriptions of Eric Emun, appeared at the head of a considerable force and 
claimed it. That, if hereditary right only was to be consulted, the claim 
was a valid one is certain, for he was the only representative of his father, 
the eldest son of Eric Eiegod. But the Danish throne was elective; and though 
the claim was confined to one family, little regard was paid to mimogeniture. 
After many alternations of fortune, Olaf was vanquished and slain (1143). 
But Eric himself was conquered by the Wend pirates of the Baltic, who, 
though so frequently humbled (if any credit is to be placed in the national 
historians), soon re-appeared in numbers formidable enough to alarm the 
kingdom. This check and the consequent decline of his rejputation in the 
eyes of a warlike people mduced him soon afterwards to resign ^he crown, 
and to profess as monk in the cloister of Odense. 

On the retirement of Eric the Lamb (1147), the three princes who had 
before been rejected on a,ccount of their youth were again candidates. 
Valdemar being deemed still too young, the choice was restricted to the 
other two. Unfortunately for the interests of order both were elected — 
Svend by the Landsthmg of Skane and Zealand, Knud by the people of 
Jutland. 


THE DIVISION OE THE KINGDOM 

That the division of the sovereignty would inevitably lead to civil war 
might have been foreseen by the blmdest. It was a long and a bloody one, 
which, though suspended for a time through the efforts of the pope, who 
wished all Christendom to arm against the infidels, burst out with renewed 
fury. Adser, archbishop of Lund, led the Danish host against the pagans 
of the Baltic; but the expedition was inglorious, and the remnant which 
returned from it embraced one of the two parties. The fortunes of both 
varied; but when Valdemar, the favourite of the nation, joined Svend, the 
advanl^e was on the side of that king, who gained at least three battles 
over his rival. At one time Knud was driven from the realm, and forced 
to seek shelter at the court of the emperor Conrad III. But tranquillity was 
not the result of his retirement.^ The^Wend pirates, not satisfied with having 
defeated the archbishop, and incited by the agitated state of the public 
nmd, ravaged the coasts both of Jutland and of the isles. Finding their 
kmg and nobles unable to protect them, the people entered into armed fra- 
ternities, which were consecrated by religion. They not only defended their 
own coasts, but equipped vessels to cruise in the Baltic, and to surprise such 
of the pagan ships as they might find detached from the rest. In a few 
3 ^ars twenty-two of these vessels took above eighty of the enemy’s. Still 
tn^ were partial, isolated effects, which had little influence over the gen- 
eral mass of misery. When Knud returned as the vassal of the empire, the 
j cflfp waf' again raged. Frederick Barbarossa, as the lord paramount, now 
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interfered, and meeting the two parties, decreed that while the title of king 
of Denmark should be left to the victorious Svend, Knud should reign over 
Zealand as a fief of the Danish crown. This award satisfied neither party, 
and least of all the nation, which was mdignant with both of them for sac- 
rificing its independence to the emperor. Svend refused to cede Zealand to 
his rival; and the civil war was about to recommence, when Valdemar, to > 
whose valour Svend owed everything, prevailed on the one to give and the 
other to accept, in lieu of that island, certain domains in Jutland and Skane. 
Peace therefore w^ procured for the moment; but it was a hollow peace, 
which the accidenTOf an hour might break 

The advantage which Svend had gained by the aid of Valdemar he lost 
by his misconduct. He adopted the German costume; imitated the Ger- 
man manners; expressed much contempt for everything Danish as in the 
highest degree barbarous; seldom appeared at the national Thing; restored 
the old judicial ordeal of duel; became luxurious; and levied high contribu- 
tions on his people. A disastrous expedition into Sweden made him despised 
as well as mted; and on his return into Skaue, he was assailed by the 
yellings of the ififuriated populace. Something worse than this result would 
have been experienced by him, had not a chief, named Tycho, one of the 
most influential in the pro\ince, rescued him from his position. 

When at liberty, he allowed to licentious followers to plunder the inhabi- 
tants. Many he put to death; and among them was the brave man who 
had saved him from their fury. This atrocious ingratitude lost him the 
favour of Valdemar, who pass^ over to the side of Knud, and cemented 
the alliance by marrying the sister of that prince. It was now the object of 
Svend to seize both princes, either openly or by stratagem; but they were 
on their guard; and each was always surrounded by armed attendants. At 
length he was vanquished, and forced to seek a temporarj^ asylum in Saxony. 
But he obtained succour from the duke of that province, and from the 
archbishop of Bremen, who could never forgive the Danes for forcmg the 
abolition of his jurisdiction over the North, and allied himself with the Wend 
pirates, who were always ready to join any party that offered them plunder. 
At the head of these forces he returned, and compelled the people to receive 
him as their king. Again Valdemar and Knud marched against him; but 
the former, pitying the sufferings of the people, offered his 'mediation, and 
tranquillity was for the moment re-established. The chief condition of this 
treaty was that the kingdom should be divided into three sovereignties; 
that Svend should have Skane, Knud the isles, and Valdemar Jutland, in 
addition to his duchy of Schleswig. The whole people abandoned them- 
selves to joy, and Svend, pietending to join in it, gave a magnificent enter- 
tainment to his brother kmgs m the castle of Roeskilde. But at that very 
festival he ordered both to be assassinated. Knud fell; but Valdemar, who 
defended himself courageously, escaped into Jutland. 

The reputation of Valdemar, and above all his words, easily induced the 
people to espouse to cause. Pursued by his active enemy, he was con- 
strained to fight before his preparations were completed. The result, how- 
ever, was indecisive. In a subsequent and more general action, near Viborg, 
Svend was defeated and compelled to flee. He was eagerly pursu^ by the 
victors, who overtook hjm in a morass, from which the weight of his armour 
prevented him from emerging; and he was immediately beheaded. Never 
did the Danes suffer more than under this unworthy prince. Enfeebled at 
home, degraded abroad, without government or security for either person 
or substance, they were sunk even in their own estimation. But for these 
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disasters they could only blame themselves; they were the inevitable results 
of their own folly in dividing the monarchy 

VALDEMAE (I) THE GREAT S'dBDUES KTJQEN 

When peace was restored in the ulterior of the kingdom, Valdemar, who 
had already shown evidence of a generous and lofty soul, strove to give it 
the security and glory it had formerly enjoyed. The Wends were always its 
cruellest foes. These barbarians never ceased making kruptions into Jut- 
land, where, in some of the Danish isles, and sometimes m several places at 
once when not opposed with prompt resistance, they left horrible traces of 
their rage. This gave another reason for attacking these undisciplined people, 
whom Valdemar regarded, not unjustly, as rebellious subjects over whorn he 
could reassume the authority which i&iud Lavard, his father, had exercised 
as their king. Moreover the desire to assemble them again under the stand- 
ard of the faith made of this expedition a holy enterprise and one agreeable 
to the clergy, and this motive fiUed with fresh ardour all those who were 
destined to take part in it. Absalon was one of the leaders in whom Valde- 
mar had the most confidence. He came of an illustrious Danish family and 
united bravery with prudence, wisdom and fidehty with ambition and a 
passion for arms. The see of Roeskilde being vacant in the time of which 
we speak, and the clergy and people not being able to agree on the choice of 
a prelate, two factions were formed which nearly came to blows, and which 
the king had some trouble in appeasing. Then, without having in any way 
touched on the liberty of the voters, he had the pleasure of seeing his favour- 
ite, Absalon, elected, who while he was invested with this dignity was not 
less zealous in peace than in war. 

The Wends of Rugen, knowing the king to be occupied in Norway, had 
recommenced their incursions, and driven away the Danes, for whom they 
bore a hatred inspired by long wars, customs, and a different language and 
religion. Always sure of finding in Arkona, which they regarded as impreg- 
nable, a retreat where they with their plunder could brave the conqueror’s 
anger, they abandoned to him without regret the badly cultivated fields, 
hoping, not without reason, to glean richer harvests m those of their enemies. 
Valdemar resolved to make every effort to demolish this fortress, and with 
it the last support of such obstinate ferocity. He prepared a formidable 
force, to which Duke Henry the Lion, Pribislaw who had become his vassal 
and prince of the Abodriti, Kasimir and Bogislaw, dukes of Pomerania, 

i 'oined bodies of their troops. Having made a descent on the isle of Rugen, 
le marched without stopping as far as Arkona, which he immediately 
invested. Arkona, of which to-day only traces remain, was then the most 
considerable town of all Wendland. It was situated at the northern extrem- 
ity of the isle of Riigen on a very protruding cape, and was defended on the 
east, south, and north by high and steep rocks. The western side was 
guarded by an extremely strong and high rampart. 

Christianity had been preached to the people of Riigen long before. The 
monks of Corvei had even made several conversions there under Ludwig 
the German, and built a church in honour of St. Wit their patron. But as 
these people were the most ferocious and unconquerable of all the Slavs, 
they did not long suffer the Christian yoke. The missionaries were driven 
away, and there remained no trace of their work, save worship rendered to 
St. Wit, of whom these barbpians made an idol whom they soon adored 
under the name of Swanto-Wit as the supreme deity. Thus it is dangerous. 
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justljr says a learned ecclesiastic, to preach.' the worship of saints before 
teaching the knowledge of the true God. 

This idol had its chief temple in Arkona, a temple which was as remark- 
able for its size as for its statue of the pretended divinity. The gigantic idol 
w^ topped by four heads; its right hand held a horn which the high priest filled 
with wine every year; from the more or less quick evaporation of this, thd 
fertility of the season was foretold. The other hand held a bow. Divers 
offerings were at its feet. Each year after harvest people hastened from 
every quarter to offer sacrifices, but nothing was more acceptable than a 
Christian. This festival was held every year. The priest who presided was 
more respected than even the princes. He interpreted the oracles and the 
decrees of the god, who gave through him most absolute orders. He alone 
' had the right of entering into the enclosure where the idol dwelt. He dared 
not breathe in this sanctuary, and for fear an impure breath should offend at 
pi^ent divinity, he went outeide to draw breath each time he had need. 
On the festive day, all the people being assembled before the temple door, 
he took the horn from the idol’s hand and examined it attentively. If he 
found the wme had evaporated much he threatened an approaching drought 
and advised them to store their grain. If the contrary, he permitted them 
to sell superfluous stores. Several other auguries of this kind prolonged a 
ceremony which was ended by an exhortation from the priest to lavish sacri- 
fices on the god. The assembly ended in feasts and wild debauchery, these 
being regarded as proofs of zeal for the idol. 

This temple contained great riches, from tribute levied by the cunning of 
priests over the credulity of the people. All the nations of Wends scattered 
on the southern coasts had to make annual offerings. Some sent the spoils 
of their enemies, others the third part of the booty taken in their sea voy- 
ages. Princes sent presents to gain favoxirable answers from the god when 
they questioned him concerning the future, or when they formed some enter- 
prise which needed his help. Three hundred military horsemen were spe- 
cially dedicated to him and only plundered on his behalf. The sovereign 
' pontiff also kept a white horse which he alone might approach, and on which 
the god rode when he went forth to combat enemies to the faith. Often 
this ho^ might be seen early in the morning covered with sweat caused by 
night rides. Favourable predictions were also drawn from the manner in 
which the animal ran. Neighbouring countries were filled with reports of 
such great marvels that the people of Rugen came to be regarded as the 
happiest and most formidable of aU the Slav nations. 

in reality, this people — animated and emboldened by the situation of 
their isle, by the enthusiasm inspired by the presence of the Swanto-Wit, 
by the riches they had collected on their journeys, by those sent from 
nations tributary to the pretended divinity, and by those moreover drawn 
from the abundant herring fishery on their coasts — was, as one might say, 
the root and trunk of the pagan Slav leagues, and as long as this trunk 
rested whole it was in vain that at great expense certain branch^, always 
ready to give forth fresh shoots, were lopped off. 

Thus all eyes were turned on Valdemar, awaiting with impatience the 
success of an enterprise wherein two nations and two religions combatted 
for their greatest interest. The Danes, animated by such powerful motives 
. and by the presence of their king, attacked Arkona with the greatest valour, 
building battering rams to demolish the rampart. They lodged themselves 
in several advantageous posts and burned the principal tower. The fire, 
which spread by degrees to the combustibles which entered into the compo- 
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sition of these ancient ramparts, seconded the efforts made by the Danes to 
overthrow them. At last the besieged, tired of warring against iron and 
fire, decided to capitulate. The king, who could flatter himself with the 
knowledge of being able to take the town by assault, and whose soldiers, 
greedy for rich plunder, besought him to sack it, yet yielded to the remon- 
strances of Bishop Absalon and Archbishop Eskil, who with a moderation 
very rare in a religious war advised him not to heed the plea of his soldiers, 
but to avoid bloodshed, and not reduce the besieged to despair. It was 
then agreed that the people of Rugen should deliver to the king the idol, 
Swanto-Wit, with all treasure in the temple; that all Christian slaves should 
be set at liberty without ransom; and that they should, for the future, all 
embrace and profess the Christian religion. All land assigned for the main- 
tenance of their priests should be given to the church. Service in the Dan-, 
Ish army when necessity arose was also demanded, and an annual tribute. 

The hostages who were exacted as surety for the fulfilment of promises 
having been delivered, Esbern and Sunon, two prominent officers in the 
army, were ordered to go and overthrow the idol Swanto-Wit. They were 
obliged to knock down the colossus with precaution, for fear its fall should 
cause some accident, and give the people of Rugen founds for sa^ying that 
it avenged itself in perishing. In reality, the pagans had gathered in crowds 
to witness the sight, hoping to behold punishment of such sacrilege. But 
when the idol had fallen, and hurt no one, and they saw pieces of it quietly- 
cut into firewood amid cheers from the Danes, the greater part saw their 
own simplicity and conceived more respect for the Divinity of their con- 
querors than for their own. 

The temple, as well as the idol, was burned, after the treasure had been 
removed to a safe place. From Arkona Bishop Absalon, who directed the 
war under the king’s orders, went to receive the submission of six thousand 
of the people of Rugen who composed the garrison of another fortress, 
named ICarentz. He had burned three temples dedicated to three colossal 
and monstrous statues of other pretended gods tutelary of the nation. The 
ease with which these gods allowed themselves to be reduced to cinders pre- 
pared the minds of their worshippers to embrace the new religion which 
Absalon was authorised in one of the articles of capitulation to offer them. 
He substituted churches for their temples, in the country as in the towns, to 
the number of twelve, after which he took back hostages and seven large 
coffers full of money to the king. 

After having subdued and pacified the people, and after the Riigen 
princes, Tetistas and Jarimar, had solemnly acknowledged themselves tribu- 
taries to the Danish crown, Valdemar, glorious and content, recrossed the 
sea with his army. Absalon, whom the cares of war could not distract from 
those of the episcopate, sent soon after to Rugen zealous priests to complete 
by persuasion conversions begun by force. Prince Jarimar, who was really 
converted, heartily seconded the efforts of these missionaries. Absalon did 
not neglect for this the interests of the see he occupied. Valdemar caused 
the conquests the church had made by arms to be made known to Pope Alex- 
ander III. Alexander loaded him with praise, and in the same bull ordered, 
in conformity with Absalon’s desires, that the isle of Rugen should thence- 
forih form part of the diocese of Roeskilde. Other letters of the same pontiff, 
SHSeorded two years after in answer to the insistence of the king, granted the 
'Cftaonisation of Knud. This was celebrated at Ringsted with great pomp, 
i» presence of an infinite number of Danish prelates and strangers and other 
spectators. The inhabitants of Zealand had conceived such esteem for 
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Knud that, not having been able as they desired to have him for an earthly 
king, they would thenceforth take him for patron saint in heaven. ' 


ABSALON, AND THE SKANIANS 

A short time after, Archbishop Eskil resolved to end his days in retirement, 
renouncing those dignities which seemed as heavy in old age as they had 
been worthy of envy before he had attained them. Vainly they tried to 
turn him from his object. He had vowed on the hand of the famous St. 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaus, who had great love for him, as may be seen in 
his letters. In his quality as legate, Eskil had the right of naming his suc- 
cessor. But for fear of depriving the church of rights which he himself had 
defended with so much zeal, he remitted his power to the assembly, which 
ordinarily made the election. Then the king, speaking in the name of this 
assembly, nominated Absalon bishop of Roe^ilde, his choice being approved 
by general acclamations. 

But whether, as Absalon declared, he found the burden too heavy, or 
whether he secretly desired to become primate and archbishop, without 
ceasing to be bishop of Roeskilde, it is known that he persisted in refusing the 
offered dignity. The assembly and the king being equally obstinate on 
their side in refusing to make another choice, this seeming conflict of inter- 
ests and wills had every promise of ending in a serious quarrel. Saxo even 
relates that certain men trsdng forcibly to seat Absalon on the archiepiscopal 
chair met with such resistance that several were thrown down. At last it 
was agreed to send an account of this singular difference to the pope for 
decision, and to that end deputies from either side were despatched. Doubt- 
less this was just what Absalon wished. Alexander III crowned Absalon’s 
secret satisfaction by the verdict given. He was permitted by the legate 
sent into Denmark to retain his bishopric and was threatened with excom- 
munication if he refused the archbishopric of Lund. After this threat 
resistance would have been a crime, and nothing remained but to make a 
virtue of docility. Absalon then submitted and undertook his part in 
uniting in his person the two highest .ecclesiastical dignities of the kingdom, 
with the oflBces of generalissimo, admiral, first minister, and senator. 

The revolt of the Skanians was an event more remarkable when one se^ 
what motives influenced the inhabitants of this province. They wished pei> 
mission for their priests to marry, and' pretended that their ministry was 
sufficient without the service of bishops. It might have been thought that 
these priests were the secret authors of the rebellion, if the Skanians had 
not at the same time refused to pay the ecclesiastical tenth and exacted that 
thenceforth only governors of their country should be sent to them. 

In spite of his eloquence, his worth, and his power, Absalon could not 
stay the progress of this outbreak. He was even constrained to take refuge 
in Zealand; and, far from the threats of the king having any effect, the 
rebels were so irritated by them that they resolved to pay no more taxes, 
and forced the priests to take wives. 

Valdemar, seeing the danger of suffering such disorders any longer, went 
to Skane, followed by Absalon and a small army. He was received by a 
deputation of the principal men of the province, who promised to retiyn to 
obedience if the king would recall Absalon and the foreign officials to whom 
the country had been given in charge. As this good prmce always inclined 
to moderation, he obUged Absalon to retire again to Zealand and then 
followed him. In the hope that this condescension would satisfy the 
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Hwlteoiitents, the Hng even consented to examine their grievances against his 
minister, conjointly with deputies they might name. But these deputies, 
gained over or intimidated, sulDscribed to everything in Zealand, and retracted 
everything in Skane. Revolt broke out with renewed force and everyone 
* flew to arms, while the archbishop on his side did not spare his diocesans 
his ecclraiastical thunders, and Valdemar raised an army capable of dealing 
even more effectual blows. - 

The king’s setting out was the signal for war. But he flattered himself 
with the hope of being able to reduce them by fear alone, for repugnance to 
shed the blood of his subjects made him wish to avoid resorting to extreme 
measures. But the rebels forced his hand by defending a bridge over which 
1^ had to cross to get to them. In the efforts made by the soldiers of either 
side the battle became more deadly and sanguinary. Absalon, however, 
tmned the scale in the king’s favour by the skill with which he managed 
his cavalry, causing them to fall suddenly on the Skanians, and throwing 
many of them into the river. Help which came shortly afterwards only 
served to render their defeat more complete, so that, their troops being dis- 
pelled or destroyed, they could only ask for peace. Valdemar willingly 
granted this, receiving their hostages and submissions. But he found them 
so obstinate on the subject of the tithes that, for fear of renewing the bloody 
tragedies which a similar cause had evoked under King Knud IV, he obliged 
Archbishop Absalon to desist from his claim if only for a time. Thus 
the sedition was appeased, but we shall see afterwards that peace could only 
last as long as the clergy found it served their own interests. It was as little 
durable as their dismterestedness was sincere. 


THE DEATH OF YALDEMAB; HIS liAWS 

Valdemar was preparing to repress fresh incursions of the Wends when an 
illness detained him at Vordingborg, a town in Zealand; a short time aftei> 
wanis he died of the results of this illness, or rather from the ignorance of a 
Skanian abbot who boasted of possessing great knowledge of medicine. 
The king was found dead immediately after having taken from these impru- 
dent hands the drink which was meant to cure him. He was only forty- 
eight, and had reigned twenty-five years. His premature death was sincerely 
mourned by the people. It has been remarked that, when his body was 
taken to Ringsted for burial, the country people flocked weeping from all 
parts, crying that in him they had lost a father and a liberator to whom 
they owed the happiness of no longer fearing brigands and the barbarities 
of pirates. In truth this prince had united the principal virtues which make 
a king loved and esteemed. He understood how to conquer and how to 
pardon, to make his enemies fear him by being good to his people, and to 
re-establish peace and good order in his kingdom by increasing its consider- 
ation and influence abroad. 

It was he who edited and published the code called The Skanian Laws 
and the Law of Zealand, ss well as the Ecclesiastical Rights of these two 
provinces. The ecclesiastical laws of Skane, composed of twenty-five arti- 
cles, were published in 1162, the civil laws in the year following. The laws 
of Zealand appeared in 1171. These laws, conjointly with the Jutland Code 
published by Valdemar II, are the source of those which Denmark is to-day 
j^tly proud of possessing. They are simple, clear, concise, and generally 
adapted to assure liberty and property to citizens. Good sense is shown in 
him who dictated them, as in the style in which they are couched. There is 
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no flourish of rhetoric, no vain ostentation of grandeur and authority, such 
as marks the d4but of so many other laws — as Jf the authors wanted to 
show the people that the pleasure of commanding them, not the care of 
rendering them happy, was uppermost. Brilliant centuries and_ nations 
famous for learning and spirit might envy the wise simplicity which gov- 
erned these two codes./ 

KNtri) VI (1182-1202 A.D.) 

Knud had been crowned in his .father’s lifetime, and from his fourteenth 
year had been admitted to a share in the government. His accession there- 
fore to the undivided sovereignty was expected to pass without opposition. 
But the people of Skane elected another sovereign — Harold, a grandson of 
Prince Magnus. The contest, however, was short-lived; they were reduced, 
and their rulerwas 
compelled to flee 
into Sweden. 

The reign of 
this monarch was 
one of conquest 
and of prosperity. 

Soon after his ac- 
cession, Absalon 
led an armament 
against Bogislaw, 
duke of Pomera- 
nia, who exhibited 
ill-will to Denmark 
and her vassals, slbigh of axbd oxenstierna 

and obtained a (in state Historical Kuseum) 

complete victory 

over the enemy. During the following two years the warlike operations 
contmued, and Bogislaw at length was compelled to throw himself on the 
royal mercy. Besides offering a large quantity of gold, he did homage for 
all his possessions to Knud. The two dukes of Mecklenburg were also 
reduced, and acknowledged fealty to him. The submission of two such 
provmces, which had been dependent on Henry the Lion [duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony], and had subsequently acknowledged the superiority of the 
empire, filled the king with so much pleasure, that he assumed the title of 
king of the Wends. 

To assume the feudal supremacy over these regions was a blow struck at 
the authority of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Between these poten- 
tates there was a misunderatanding from the very commencement of Knud’s 
reign. Frederick invited him to his court tmder the pretext of drawing 
more closely the amicable bonds which had been formed between him and 
Valdemar; but as the king suspected that this was only a lure to enforce 
the payment of homage, he evaded compliance. It soon appeared that such 
was indeed the intention; for he was formally summoned to visit the diet 
fof that purpose. A second refusal to attend sO exasperated Frederick that 
he threatened to confer the fief of Denmark on some other vassal. The king 
replied that before he could give it he must first take it. AU negotiation 
being useless, the emperor offered the greatest insult to the majesty of Den- 
mark by j gftTiding back to her own country the sister of Knud, who had been 
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Ifeteothed to Ms second son, the duke of Swabia. IVom this moment the 
feiefiKdi was irreparable; and the king turned with more zeal to the cause of 
Ms father-in-law, Henry the Lion.* 

h’ After the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187 messengers arrived 
[fa Denmark] with letters from Pope Clement III, in which that pontiff 
exhorted the Danes to go on crusade like the faithful of other countries to 
try to recover the Holy City. Tlie emperor himself went on crusade and, 
being obliged to be reconciled with his enemies, used the pope’s favour to 
get Knud to make an agreement with him in which that king engaged not 
to trouble the peace of the empire during the absence of its head; and, 
eff<«;tually to do’ away with all sorts of discontents, he also revoked the 
proscription he had issued against Duke Henry the Lion, whose disgrace 
mid embittered the gi eater part of the princes, and in particular the king of 
Itenmark, his son-in-law, and the king of England, his father-in-law. Read- 
ing the papal letters made a great impression on the Danish nobility. Esbem, 
brother of the archbishop, himself supported the exhortations they con- 
tained with all the force of his eloqiience. Fifteen of the principal lords of 
the assembly solemnly took crusader’s vows, but only five kept their reso- 
lutions 

The king had the wisdom not to take any part. The five crusaders 
having enrolled those who presented themselves, went in their vessels to 
Norway, where they were joined by two hundred crusaders of that kmg- 
donn But their journey was thenceforward made apart, and the Nor- 
wegians alone arrived in Syria. The Danes were shipwrecked on the coast 
of Friesland, where they sold their ships. Thence they went by land to 
Venice, where they embarked afresh, and at last arrived in the Holy Land. 
This long and painful voyage had no result. The Cliristians had just made 
peace with the Saracens, so they returned to their own land without having 
unsheathed their swords. There were also many Danes in the fleet of fifty- 
three ships which the Frisians and Flemish sent to sea. Frederick took the 
land route with his army to go into Palestine. An ancient historian tells us 
that a relation of the king was among them, with several great lords and 
about four hundred Danes./ 

The tranquillity of Denmark^ was further disturbed by a bishop and a 
member of the royal family. _ This was Valdemar, a bastard son of Kiud V, 
who held the see of Schleswig, The king had also conferred on this bishop 
the government of the duchy until that other Valdemar, the king’s brother, 
for whom the fief was destined, reached an age fit to govern. When that 
age arrived the prince was knighted, and at the same time invested with the 
duchy, of wMch he hastened to take possession. The bishop had tasted the 
sweets of power, and he was deeply hurt at its with^awal: from that 
moment he became the enemy of the king. 

Determined on revenge, he entered into alliance with all whom he knew 
to be hostile to Knud, and, among others, with Adolf of Schauenburg, count 
of Holstein. 'Vifaen his preparation were matured, he threw off the rnask, 
declaring that his right to the Danish throne was as good as the king’s, and 
demanding a share of the sovereignty. Passing into Norway, which at that 
time was not on friendly terms with Denmark, he obtained supplies, returned 
to the latter kingdom, and assumed the royal title. At the same period 
another army, led by the count of Holstein, marched towards the Eider' to 
support his views. To Knud it was evident that their operations could not 
be long sustained; that the invaders would soon be in want of provisions, 
and disperse of themselv^. Instead therefore of risking an action he quietly 
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watched the motions of the bishop. The result Justified his policy: the 
tre^ures of Valdemar were speedily exhausted; his mercenaries disap- 
peared; he threw himself on the royal mercy, but was conducted a close 
prisoner to a strong fortress in Zealand (1194). Adolf yet remained; the 
king marched against him, and forced him to sue for peace. But that peace 
was of short duration. The count, being required to do hom^e to Knud 
for some of the domains which he had obtained bv the deposition of Henry 
the Lion, refused to acknowledge any other superior than the emperor; ana 
to fortify himself against the vengeance of the king he entered into an alli- 
ance with the markgraf of Brandenburg, whose territory adjomed the Wend 
dominions of the Dane, and who had an interest in preventing any further 
augmentation in that quarter. To assail both, Knud sent an armament to 
the northern coast of the Baltic; and as the venerable Absalon was now too 
old and too infirm for active warfare, the bishop of Roeskilde was invested 
with the command. 

The result was not very favourable to the king. Two years afterwards 
however, he took the field in person, and forced Adolf to accept terms of 
peace: the chief were that Ditmarsh, with the strong fortress of Ratze^ 
burg, should be ceded to Denmark (1200). But in this, as on the, former 
occasion, tranquillity was of short duration. Adolf again quarrelled with 
his ally; and Valdemar, the king’s brother, invaded Holstein. The result 
was favourable to the Danish arms: Adolf, who had tlirown himself into 
Hamburg, was compelled to leave it, and to witness the fall of Lrubeck, 
which was feudally subject to him. Most of Holstein was now reduced; 
and the duke having, in the king’s name, received the homage of the towns 
and nobles, returned to Schleswig. No sooner had he left the province than, 
the count reappeared; but it was only to be made pr^ner and conveyed 
in triumph to one of the Danish fortresses. The king himself soon appeared 
amidst his new subjects; and at Lubeck he received, the homage of the great 
vassals of Holstein, Ditmarsh, Stormarn, Eatzeburg, Schwerin, and other 
lordships, which were^ now subject to him, but which he could not incor- 
porate with the monarchy, because they were dependencies of the empire 
and for them he must himself do homage to the chief of that empire This 
WU3 a proud day for Denmark; but that pride was much alloyed by the 
sudden death of 'Knud in the very flower of his age. 

The flourishing state of Denmark under this prince is well described Iqr 
Arnold of Lubeck.? He alludes to its vast commerce, to its ceaseless activ- 
ity, to its constantly increasing wealth, to its iinprovements in the arts of 
life, to its military reputation, to its zeal for learning. Many Danish youths, 
he inf orms us, were annually sent to study at Pars, where they distinguished 
themselves in philosophy, I'aw, and theolo^. Many became admirable can- 
onists; many subtle didacticians. The visits of young Dan^ to the capital 
of France may be explained by the union of Ingeborg, sister of Knud, with 
Philip Augustus. 


Ahsahn’s Good Works and Death 

Towards, the close of Knud’s reign died Archbishop Absalon, who had 
held the see of Roeskilde since 1158, and the primacy since 1178.& Absalon, 
whom nature had formed to occupy a gr^t poation, came from an illustnous 
Danish family, and was brought up with King Valdomar I, who, through 
discernment as much as friendship, never undertook anything without con- 
sulting him. He was elected bishop of Roeskilde in 1158, and archbishop 
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of’ Lund in 1178. One might have seen without being scandalised the prelates 
of these days pass their lives in camp or at sea, if all those who left the pastoral 
staff for the sword had had, like Absalon, not only zeal for their country but 
qualities necessary to serve it. He was a great general and seaman, yet he 
md not neglect the government of his two dioceses, the propagation of the 
faith in countries he conquered, or the maintenance of religion in the interior 
of the kingdom. It was he who introduced uniformity in the celebration of 
divme service, in which the first missionaries sent into different countries 
had made changes. 

Like all ministers who have been high-nunded and loved true greatness, 
he was familiar with men of letters, encouraging them as a wise friend and a 
protector both zealous and powerful. By this the great Absalon rendered 
his nation services which were perhaps unknown or despised by contempo- 
raries, but from which to-day she draws more satisfaction and glory than 
from the most signal victories he won. In reality it is to him she owes that 
elegant and poetical work of Saxo Grammaticus, a true wonder in a century 
wteein barbarism triumphed. Absalon, fearing that the history of past 
times would rest in oblivion, and future history would share the same fate, 
sought to remedy such past and present evil by charghg Saxo and Sveno 
Aggonis (Svend Aagesen) to write a history of Denmark ?own to their own 
times, and by foimding a monastery at Soro where men could be entertamed 
who would undertake to transmit remarkable events to posterity. 

But of these projects, so worthy of the author, only the first was executed. 
Saxo wrote an entire histoi^ of Denmark, but one may say that not the least 
important light on history issued from the Soro monastery, so that after the 
death of these two men the history of Denmark was found sterile and lacking 
in monuments and memoirs of aU kinds./ 

VALDEMAR II AT VARIANCE WITH THE EMPEROR (1203-1241 A.D ) 

In 1202 Knud VI died; and as he was without heirs male, the choice of 
the states fell on his brother Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, who, as we have 
related, had given some proofs of military talent [and who bears the surname 
of Seir, or the Victorious]. 

Like his predecessor, the new king repaired to Lubeck to receive the homage 
of the conquered inhabitants; and there he assumed the titles, “kmg of the 
Wends” and “lord of Nordalbingia." In the midst of his triumph he offered 
to release Count Adolf, provided the latter would forever renounce all pre- 
tension to Holstein with his other domains north of the Elbe, and engage 
not to make war, either personally or through his allies, on the king of Den- 
mark. The conihtions were accepted; and hostages being given for their exe- 
cution, the count was released. Imprisonment seemed to have sobered him ; 
for he passed the rest of his days in tranquillity. 

Havmg fomented the troubles of Norway in revenge for the aid given to 
Bishop Valdemar, and exacted an annual tribute from Erling, whom he had 
supported against rival sovereigns, the Danish kmg departed on a more 
distant expedition — against the pagans of Livonia. It was attended, how- 
ever, with no great success: the best that can be said of it' is that it was not 
disastrous. A subsequent expedition into Sweden was 'more unfortunate: 
he was signally defeated but peace was made on terms sufficiently, honour- 
able. About the sam^ time the national arms regained their former lustre 
by the conquest of Eastern Pomerania, the duke of which did homage to 
Valdemar. 
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From the prison to which he had been consigned by Knud VI the bishop 
of Schleswig was no inattentive spectator of events. He longed for revenge; 
but he must fiirst recover his liberty. In this view he applied to the pope, 
to the archbishop of Ltmd, to many prelates of Denmark, and even to the 
queen, and interested them so far in his behalf that Valdemar, at their inter- 
cession, agreed to release him, on the condition of his never again entering 
Denmark, or any other place where he might give umbrage to the state.^ 

Germany was, at this time, in a state of special ferment. There were 
vacillations, broken pledges, weakness, and anger on all sides. Otto IV, 
the new emperor, was no sooner in tranquil possession of the throne than a 
friendship he had formerly professed for Valdemar, not being now so neces- 
sary to his plans, gave place to jealousy excited by the conquests of a neigh- 
bour — jealousy made stronger by the fact that Valuemar was soverrign over 
the very provinces once held by the emperor’s father, Heniy the Lion. Thus, 
when the see of Bremen was again empty, the emperor quietly allowed Bern- 
hard, duke of Saxony, to put Bishop Valdemar in possession of the arch-- 
bishopric,' although throt^h a remnant of regard for the king he would not 
appear to take part in the affair. But a short time after, having become less 
circumspect, he allied himself against the king with Albert,, markg^ of 
Brandenburg, who sought unceasingly to gain ground on the Wend side at 
the Dane’s expense. 

Valdemar easily discovered in this conduct a project to get Nordalbin^a 
away from him, and authorised by Otto’s example entered into alliance with 
Frederick II, son of Henry VI, emperor and king of Sicily. Valdemar rec- 
ognised him as emperor, united with him, and as reward for such great services 
obtained the absolute cession of all the provinces he held in Germany, so that 
these were actually united to the Danish crown, and cut off from the empire. 
Letters patent from the emperor are dated May, 1214. 

It is easy to understand to what degree this alliance of Valdemar and 
Frederick irritated the emperor Otto, who made several vain efforts to regain 
his footing. He then leagued himseff against the king with his brother 
Henry, count palatine of the Rhine, and Albert, markgraf of Brandenburg, 
who continued his ordinary hostilities in Wendland; and with the help of 
these allies Otto made an irruption into Holstein, resolved to revive the ri^ts 
which his ancestors, the two dukes of Saxony, had held over this province. 
He first took Hamburg without meeting any resistance This was not all: 
to weaken stiU more the credit of the king in Germany the confederates openly 
took the part of Bishop Valdemar, who was still occupjdng the see of Bremen, 
and who had aided them in the siege of Hamburg. 

But the king no k)oner learned of the reddition of this town than he appeared 
in Holstein at the head of a formidable army. The league and its hopes 
vanished at the approach of this force. Otto hastily recrossed the Elbe; 
Hamburg held out, but the king and Count Albert, his nephew, having 
closed it in with two forts which they caused to be built at the gates of the 
town, it was obliged to surrender. Otto, abandoned by nearly all the Ger- 
man princes, and excommunicated by the pope, could do nothing but make 
several fruitless incursions into the diocese of Bremen. 

Bishop Valdemar, struck with the same storm, was driven from that 
country. He was obliged to yield the see to Gerhard, bishop of Osnabriick, 
whom the pope protected, and was reduced to entering a cloister, where 
eighteen years after he ended a life that had only been used to the unhap- 
piness of ms fellows and himself. 
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THE CONQUEST OF ESTHONIA, (1219 A.D.) 

■' ' In the midst of these troubles certain religious dissensions in Livonia had 
pkssed unnoticed. In a period of about twenty years Riga had been founded, 
peopled, and fortified so as to be able to resist the repeated attacks of bar- 
banans. Christians had multiplied on the coast, and with them forts, churches, 
and monasteries A new order of knights, named the brotherhood of Christ’s 
Soldiers [or Brothers of the Sword], was formed during this crusade, less 
celebrated than those of the Holy Land, and more lasting in its effects. 
Princes of these countries even saw themselves obliged to declare themselves 
its vassals, and to receive as a benefit their own states from these strangers. 
One party of the Livonians had seriously abjured the errors which had drawn 
on them so many anxieties and wars. New churches had been founded; the 
mhabitants of Bsthonia, that is northern Livonia, in their provmces along the 
gulf of Finland, were yet independent and would have to be conquered and 
christianised. These men, proud and jealous of their liberty, gloried in haying 
always rendered useless the efforts which the Danes, Swedes, and Christians 
in Riga had made at various times to convert them. Sworn enemies of their 
new hosts, they held them in continual alarm because their numerous and war- 
like hordes were often joined by Russian neighbours; these latter, being 
attached to the Greek ritual, seemed only Christianised that they might hate 
the Latins. 

In this conflict of opposed passions, and forces nearly equal, it was neces- 
sary in order that one side might gain a decided advantage that a powerful 
and warlike prince should intervene. There was none whom personal quali- 
ties, resources, and reputation, combined with the situation of»his states, 
made more fit to settle the quarrel than the king of Denmark. ,It was to him 
that the strongest appeals were made. They had already produced some 
effect by 1205, but the success of these first e&rts had not been such as was 
expected from a great king. Valdemar had then determined to make new 
efforts, when his nephew. Count Albert, returning from Livonia, told him that 
the Russians, leagued with the Esthonians, were threatening the new church 
of Riga. “Thereupon he solemnly engaged,” says a contemporary author, 
who witnessed the greater part of what he writes, “ to pass the following year 
in Esthoma, as much for the honour of the Virgin Mary as for the remission 
df his sins.” 

Motives of this kind give birth to capabilities for the greatest achievements. 
The king began by rendering the German frontiers safe by leaving there good 
garrisons in well fortified strongholds. He also ordered that as many ships as 
possible should be manned for war in every port. Historians of that day tell 
us that never before was there seen in the North such a large fleet as the one 
destined for this expedition. It was composed of fourteen hundred vessels 
of various sizes, but it appears that he used only a thousand, the others 
remaining in Denmark for the safety of the kingdom. Of these thousand 
there were five hundred small ones, none of which carried, beside rowers to 
the number of twelve, more than one cuirassier and one archer. The other 
five hundred, called long ships, contained each 120 men. From which one 
fiiay judge that the armament of Valdemar was really the largest that had been 
gtei in any country, A crowd of ecclesiastics and youi^ warriors, illustrious 
fey birth or exploits, hastened to take part in the glory and merit of this holy 
expedition. Among the number one distinguishes Andrew, archbishop of 
Lund; Nicholas, bishop of Schleswig; Peter, bishop of Roeskilde; and the 
chancellor, Theodoric, bishop designate of a country neither yet converted or 
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conquered; a Wend prince named Wenceslas or Vitzlas. with a corps of his 
troops; and many German generals and soldiera. 

On their side the Esthonians were able promptly to raise armies as formid- 
able for ntimbers as for the fury which animated them. Surprised, however, 
at the sight of so prodigious an armament as that of the Danes, they could ^ 
not hinder its descent nor prevent the ruin of one of their fortresses, or the 
erection of another at the same place, which the Danes called Revel, that 
being the name of the province. The Esthonians even pretended to have no 
other resource than the clemency of Valdemar, and while reassembling their 
forces sent their chiefs to sue for peace. 

The kmg, not sufficiently on ms guard, granted it joyfully; bishops bap- 
tised them; they were sent back loaded with presents: but three days after- 
ward a swarm of armed horsemen burst on the camp towards nightfall, 
attacked it at five different points, and drove back the Danes, who were scat- 
tered and for die most part disarmed, with such vigour that their defeat 
seemed inevitable. But Wenceslas, posted farther afield, had time to range 
his meh in battle array and come to their aid. Then the aspect of affairs 
quickly changed. The Danes rallied, the Germans joined them, and, umth^ 
their efforts, they soon quenched the impetuosity of the Esthonians. These, 
little accustomed to fight against regular troops, disbanded, and fleemg pre- 
cipitately left a thousand of their men on the field of battle. 

Such are the real facts of a combat concerning which there are many 
accounts full of exaggeration and marvels. It has been written a thousand 
times that the Danes, having lost their standard in the thickest of the fight, 
had begun to give way when there fell from heaven another — red, mth a 
white cross in the centre; and, re-animated at the sight of this wonder, they 
gained a victory over their enemies. Afterwards a standard was said to have 
been sent by the pope, as was a custom in religious wars, but neither this 
deed nor that conjecture is supported by any authority, and an anonythous 
contemporary who was personally at Esthonia, and gives us all the circum- 
stances of this fight, never mentions it. If then the standard named Danne- 
brog owes its origin to this war, it was some other event which gave rise to it.’ 

After this victory all the province of Revel was subdued. The town of 
this name had its bishop, the buildir^ of the new fortress w^as finished, and the 
king departed leaving a strong garrison, generals, and many bishops who 
were to work in concert to advance his interests and those of the church, in a 
country whose uncultivated and wild state could not hide natural fertility. 

But these Danish designs were too strongly opposed to the bishop of 
Riga’s views for him to allow them to' pass without contradiction. This ]pre- 
late claimed the greater part of Esthonia as a conquest effected by pilgri^ 
dented to the church, and by the Brothers of the Sword, or Soldiers of Christ, 
his vassals. He had ^ven the bishopric of Esthonia to his brother, and sent 
missionaries there, trying to win as many neophytes as he could from his 
rival, and carrying on the “Danish baptism,” by detachments of the Revel 
garrison, jf^imosity concerning baptism was carried to such a pitch that an 
Esthonian chief was hanged by the_ Danes for 'receiving baptism from their 
enemies, and probably the Riga Christians showed no more moderation. The 


[‘ Mallet’s naive refutation of tlie miracle of the Damiebrog needs no addition ; hnt it is 
interesting to note the further marvel related ot this battle, in winch legend assigns to Andrew, 
archbishop of Luni the part of Moses at Bephidim. Fortune, so ran the story, favoured the 
Panes,, as long as the archbishop held his arms raised, but when from weariness he let them 
fall, she deserted his countrvmen. Finally his companions lent their support in keeping the 
old man’s hands in the attitude of biasing till the victory of Valdemar was complete.] 
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Efethoman barbarians began to think that the God of the Danes was not that 
of the Germans. 

Albert, bishop of Biga, went personally to Rome to claim protection from 
the head of the church. But the favor m which Valdemar and his envoys 
were held by the pope rendered these solicitations useless. It was the same 
at the court of the emperor Frederick, who was too politic not to keep on good 
terms with a king who, better than all others, could cross his plans of weaken- 
ing the Guelfs. So the bishop, seeing that he could receive no help from 
Germany either, since Valdemar, master of Liibeck, had closed the gates of that 
city to Livonian crusaders, resolved to yield, and trust to the king’s clemency. 
Thereupon Valdemar, having equipped a large fleet, landed on the isle of 
Osel, and after defeating and bringing the inhabitants to submission opened a 
conference at which the bishop of Riga and the master of the Brothers of the 
Sword assisted. It was there that, touched by the prayers of the bishop, who 
broueht him to see that his claims on Livonia caused trouble and prejudice 
to region, the king recognised the prelate’s rights over the province. The 
I king also severed portions of the lands he reserved for himself and gave them 
to the Brothers of the Sword, on condition that they should render him 
homage and hold themselves always ready to furnish help against the Rus- 
sians or heathen. Osel was also assigned to the king, but the natives of this 
island were not yet disposed to leave him in peaceful possession of the con- 
quest. 


THE king’s CAPTIVITT 

By all these conquests Valdemar had brought the Danish monarchy to a 
degree of glory and power it had never yet attained to. There were few kings 
in Europe who reigned over such a large extent of country, few who had 
added so many provinces to their heritage and had had such sustained and 
brilliant success at the head of their armies, or could put fleets so numerous and 
formidable to sea. But that mysterious power which seems to play with all 
fixed plans of men, and take pleasure in eternal vicissitude, had marked this 
high degree of prosperity as the term of a new period wherein we shall see this 
same kingdom fall from disgrace to disgrace, torn by intestine war, a prey 
^foreigners, and sometimes touching on total ruin — an event the more 
striking because it was from the feeblest of her enemies that this powerful 
monarchy received her rudest blow. 

A count of Schwerin, named Henry, cherished in profound secrecy an 
implacable hatred which became fatal to Valdemar. Schwerin had been con- 
strained to receive his states from the king’s hands, and to do him homage 
for them. In thus investing him, Valdemar had demanded the count’s 
sister for his natural son, named Nicholas, coimt of northern Halland, with the 
half of the Schwerin castellany and its dependencies. Probably Henry had 
refused to fulfil these conditions after the marriage celebrations, and Valde- 
mar, irritated by this refusal, had forcibly compelled him to be faithful to 
his engagements, and had taken away a part of his states to give to Nicholas. 

Henry, in desperation, had recourse to the vengeance of the weak. He 
went to Valdemar’s court and sought to regain his confidence by an appear- 
ance of great zeal. The king, too generous not to show favour to so submis- 
ave and repentant a subject, allowed him great familiarity. One day, when 
they had both been hunting in a little isle named Lyo on the southern coast 
of Fiinen, the king invited Henry to sup with himself, his son, and a small 
number of comtiers, passing the evening without precaution or fear. Soon 
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the fumes of wine, joined to the fatigues of hunting, plun^d the king into a 
deep sleep. The count, who, had waited impatiently for this, called his 
people, wno were posted at some distance, seized Valdemar and his ajn, 
loaded them with chains, took them forcibly into a forest near the sea, and 
finally carried them on board a vessel with which he sailed through manifold 
dangers, and took them to the opposite coast of Mecklenburg. His illus- 
trious and unhappy prisoners were first taken to the castle of his ally, the 
count of Danneberg, then to his Schwerin castle, where they were condemned 
to remain in irons. 

All Europe experienced the greatest surprise on hearing of an insult com- 
mitted with so much audacity on the person of so great a king, and that by 
one of his weakest vassals. But this news, which plunged Denmark herself 
into extreme consternation, roused the hopes of her enemies and armed those 
whom fear alone had held in obedience. The first care of the senate at this 
juncture was to have recourse to the emperor’s good offices. But sentiments 
quite opposed to compassion and justice animated Frederick II. Although 
he maintained a firm aspect, it was plain that in spite of the lapse of years 
he wished Germany to see renewed the drama of Leopold of Austria and 
Eichard king of England. 

The pope himself, who seemed to have taken Valdemar’s cause in hand 
with a zeal worthy of the head of Christendom, yet demanded a high price 
for his services. He said in his letter to the archbishop of Cologne that he 
was obliged to take Valdemar’s part, among other reasons because Denmark 
was tributary to the papacy. This new claim opposed itself to that of the 
emperor, but both were equally without foundation. What could be thoi^ht 
of a Roman emperor who had been driven from Rome, and a bishop of Rome, 
rarely master of that city, who thus disputed at the other end of Europe as 
to who had bestowed a crown or counted kings among his vassals? 

However, day by day the kingdom felt the disadvantage of being deprived 
of its head. The rumour of the king’s captivity was no sooner spread in 
Livonia than the Brothers of the Sword and the bishop of Riga seized a part 
of Esthonia and the isle of Osel, whilst for his part, WiUiam of Savoy, bishop 
of. Sabine and papal legate in these northern regions, adjudged to the holy 
see lands which were in Ktigation between the Danes and Germans, thus 
conquering by ecclesiastical warnings and censures that which the others had 
bought at the price of much bloodshed. In the other conquests of the king 
a like defection seemed near./ 

In Denmark itself reigned distrust and discouragement. Count Adolf 
the Younger, supported by all the princes of the north of Germany, returned 
to Holstein and took possession of his paternal estates. _ Bishop Valdemar 
himself, now eighty years old, left the solitude of the cloister as soon as he 
heard of the king’s captivity, and crossed the frontiers of Denmark to slake 
his hatred against the king. Finally the brave Albert of Orlamunde, who 
had been appointed r^ent, collected an army; but he wished first to see 
what he could obtain by negotiations. The enemy demanded that Valdemar 
should pay 50,000 marks of silver for his ransom, that he should abandon his 
Slav and Wend possessions and what he had conquered south of the Elbe, that 
Holstein should be ceded to Albert of Orlamunde as a fief of Germany, and that 
Valdemar should acknowledge himself the emperor’s vassal for Denmark. 
Although these terms were advantageous to the regent he rejected them as 
dishonouring to the king and country. The difference could be settled only 
by the sword. Unfortunately Albert lost the battle of Molln (January, 1225), 
after a %ht which lasted from dawn to nightfall; the conquered general went to 
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his sovereign, not as liberator but as a companion in captivity. The 
city of Hamburg then submitted to Adolf, ^d Liibeck gave he^lf up to 
Germany. Valdemar was compeEed to submit to the hard conditions which 
his enemies imposed on him.« 

PEACE IS BOUGHT AT A HIGH PRICE 

In a convention which still exists, Valdemar promised to pay the count, 
for his own and his son’s ransom, 45,000 fine silver marks, all the gold the 
queen used in her ornaments excepting her crown, and complete habiliments 
for a hundred knights. 

When he left prison he was to be replaced by forty Danes chosen by the 
court, among which number were to be included two of Valdemar’s sons, to 
remain as hostages until the entire fulfilment of the treaty (1225)._ Valdemar 
ceded to the empire all he possessed between the Elbe and the Eider, and all 
the Wend countries, except the principality of Riigen. He had also to swear 
not to aid Count Orlamiinde, lus nephew, in recovering Nordalbingia, with 
which he had invested him. The king had also to cede to Count Adolf of 
, Holstein the fortress of Rendsburg and to hold the count of Schwerin free and 
exempt from all rights he had had over him. 

These were the most important articles of the convention. The king, 
the princes his sons, the bishops, and the chief gentlemen of Denmark had to 
swear to observe them faithfully. Of the release of the count of Orlamunde 
there is no mention in the treaty, winch confirms what we learn elsewhere 
about the count of Schwerin and his allies not being ■willing to let him go at any 
price, doubtless fearing that he would only too well aid and abet the king in 
a plan to reconquer the provinces he had held in fief. Such were the condi- 
tions in which the king and his son found themselves at the end of their cap- 
tivity — a captmty as singular in its accomplishment as it was rigorous 
during the three years it lasted, and whose long and miserable consequences 
were fatal to the nation. It has been said that one hardly knows what to 
wonder at most, in these events — the audacity of the plot formed by the 
count of Schwerin, or the courage and success "with which he carried it out, 
or the feebleness of the efforts made by the Danes to avenge their king. 

On his return to his realm the king’s first care was to send ambassadors 
to Pope Honorius HI, begging him to summon the count of Schwerin to return 
the hostages and free him from the extorted oath. The pope dfid not think 
success impossible, and a private motive, moreover, urged him to lend his 
intervention. Valdemar had given him to understand that if h© could recover 
the hostages ■without pa 3 dng the rest of the stipulated sum he would himself 
lead an army to help the crusaders. In this hope the pope ■wrote threatening 
letters to the count and charged the bishop of Verden to summon Henry under 
pain of excommunication to restore Valdemar his hostages and release him 
from all other engagements. Results show how the count answered these 
letters. He returned neither money nor hostages, save Prince Valdemar, who, 
according to the terms of the convention, was to be set free a short time after 
his father. But although three of his sons and other hostages were still in 
his enemy’s power, Valdemar did not fear to recommence war, to enter fully 
armed into Nordalbingia, surprise Rendsburg, and to reduce Ditmarsh, in 
^te of resistance from the inhabitants. 

On his side Count Schwerin was still aided by his accomplices in usurpa* 
iaott — Adolf of Schauenbuig, newly possessed of Hdstein, the heritage of 
h& ancestors; the archbishop of Bremen; the town of Liibeck; Albert, 
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duke of Saxony; and Henry Burwin, prince of Werle. These confederates, 
having learned of the irruption of Valdemar into Holstein and the progress 
he was making there, went to meet, him and encountered him near Bomhoved 
at some distance from Segeberg. The two armies did not face each other 
long before having recourse to arms. Animated by the remembrance of & 
grand past, by insults and losses, and embittered by the presence of his 
perfidious enemy, Valdemar marched towards him impetuously and fought 
him with most obstinate valour. But all his efforts were usele^ The 
Ditmarshians who composed a part of his army vilely betrayed him in a mo- 
ment when bravery could have given victory to his side. They turned 
their arms against the Danes, who, seeing themselves assailed on all sides, 
gave up hope after a long resistance. The king lost an eye in this fight, was 
thrown off his horse, and barely escaped from the enemy. Many Danes were 
made prisoners, among them three bishops and the king’s nephew. 

We have observed that the people of Liibeck had part in this victory. 
Already they bad profited from the downfall of Valdemar to regain their 
liberty. Ihe preceding year they had secretly bought the favour and pro- 
tection of the emperor, who liberally promised them favours and gave them 
privileges. Their confidence increased with the king’s misfortunes, and they 
soon dared to seize the citadel which that prince had built to hold them in 
check. A stratagem made them masters of it, and thenceforth, supported 
by Denmark’s enemies, favoured by their atuation, animated by the courage 
and ardom' inspired by growing liberty, the}'' asserted their independence 
and formed the first and most powerful of the Hanse Towns, soon seeing them- 
selves able to rule the northern seas by their numerous fleets. While all this 
was passing, the count of Orlamunde,, losing all hope of being succoured by 
the kmg or escaping from the chains in which the cpunt of Schwerin still held 
him, was at last obliged to yield as his ransom the important fortress of Lux- 
emburg, which Valdemar in happier times had given him for his own as the 
best gift with which a warrior’s services eould_ be rewarded. 

So unhappy a war, far from restoiing the kingdom to its early splendour, 
only served to increase its weakness and make the decline every day more 
apparent. Finally Valdemar showed some desire to be reconciled to his ’ 
enemies. The celebration of the wedding of his son Valdeimr having ^awn 
many foreign lords to Ribe, an effort was made through their intervention to 
conclude a treaty between the king and the count of Holstein. It was agreed 
that the count should keep the states which his father had possessed north of 
the Elbe, and which he had reconquered, that is Holstein, Stormarn, and 
Wagrien. Then the king was reconciled with Albert, duke of Saxony, who 
took the title of lord of Nordalbingia; and Valdemar after that did not touch 
it. The same duke obliged Quncelin, count of Schwerin, his new vassal, to 
set the king’s sons, Erie, Abel, and Christopher, at literty, along with the 
remaining hostages; also to take 7,000 silver marks, instead of the 17,000 
which remained to be paid, as ransom for the king and his eldest son 

Such was the price by which the Danes bought a long-absent peace and 
which for that reason alone seemed advantageous. In reality they lost by 
these treaties Holstein, Mecklenburg, and the towns of Hamburg and Liibeck./ 
Of all the conquests under former reigns there remained to them besides the 
principality of Rugen only some parts of Meckienbuig, Frussia, and Esthoma, 
together with the title of King of the Wends. 

During the rest of his life, the unfortunate Valdemar prudently apphed 
himsfilf to the internal administration of the affairs of his kingdom. He 
(fled in 1241 a.d. 
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EISE OP THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE AND ITS POWER IN THE B-U^TIC 

Amongst the misfortunes of the reign of Valdemar the Victorious, the 
separation of Lubeck from Denmark was wide reaching in its consec[uences 
She was now free to devote all her force and enterprise to strengthening and 
developing the formidable organisation of which she became the head.® 

About the middle of the thirteenth century there began to form upon 
the southern shores of the Baltic a power which was a true scourge for Den- 
mark. The Valdemars had put an end to the bloody incursions of the Wends, 
but the latter were replaced by the invasions, usually more pacific but none 
the less harmful, of the Hanse Towns. The great Hanseatic League which 
came to play so important a r61e, not only in Denmark but in all history, had 
very modest beginnings. At first it included but a few north German towns 
which united to carry out great commercial enterprises in concert or to arm, 
at the common expense, ships of war to protect their merchant fleets against 
the pirates who, throughout the whole of the Middle Ages infested the north- 
ern seas. Dunng the thirteenth centmy the allied towns numbered but ten 
or twelve, and their sole aim was peaceful commerce. They were not yet seek- 
ing ruling power — only toleration. Their number mcreased little by little by 
the accession of new towns, and the somewhat loose union developed in time 
into a closely woven society which was subject to its own laws and tribunals, 
and in its assemblies took decisions that were binding upon all the towns. 
Nearly a century passed, however, before tlie league became fully conscious 
of its strength; but once aroused it went forward with giant strides. The 
united towns were now about eighty in number, and they dominated the seas 
with a power of which no other example can be found except in England’s 
maritime empire of our own day. Their envoys were leceived like kings; 
they laid down the law to nations and decided war and peace. The North 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean were covered with their fleets and even England 
had to bend before them. But the principal seat of their power was the 
Baltic where they appropriated, to the exclusion of all other maritime nations, 
the commerce of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and Russia. 

In order to explain how a handful of German merchants could thus make 
themselves masters of the North, it must be remembered that the formation 
of the Hanseatic League falls just between 1240 and 1340 — a period in which 
Denmark was afflicted with almost all the misfortunes and reverses that any 
country could experience — and that at the end of it she was not far from 
complete dissolution. While Denmark’s strength was being consumed in 
deadly contests between royalty, the clergy, nobility and peasantry, in the 
eteinal struggles with the dukes of Schleswig and the counts of Holstein, and 
in the maiitime wars with Norway, durmg which half the towns in the country 
were destroyed, neither was Sweden spared, and Norway’s pov/er was under- 
mined by internal civil war. Moreover, in consequence of the change in the 
maimer of conducting war, the king- occupied them,- Jves only with the land 
armies and let then* fleets fall into ruin, whereas the Hanse Towns kept up their 
sea power, which gave them a decided a vantage in the'r wars with the north- 
ern kmgdoms._ To which must be added the statement that the kings of that 
day were lacking m the simplest notions with regard to commerce, did not 
trouble themselves whether trade was in the hands of their subjects or of 
foreigners, and often granted the Hanse Towns the most ruinous privileges 
in return for some temporary advantage. 

■^at most attracted the merchants of these towns to Denmark were' 
the important hernng fisheries off the coast of Skane. This fish at one time 
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abounded off the shores of Rugen, but migrated to SMne about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, llie herring must then, according to an old 
account, have quitted the Sound at- the beginning of the fifteenth century 
(1426) and found its habitat on the coasts of Norwaj^, Scotland, and Eng- 
land; but it is also certam that the herring fishery in the Sound was still 
extraordinarily abundant and lucrative in the first part of the sixteenth 
century. ^ Trade followed the migrations of the herring. In the early years 
of the thirteenth century, even before the Hanseatic League was formed, 
vessels from the north of (^rmany, and especially from Liibeek, came in large 
numbers into the Sound to fish for herring. At the same time Lubeck became 
a Danish city through Valdemar II's conquests, and that monarch sought to 
conciliate his new subjects by granting them important privileges (1203). 
They not only obtained the rignt to the fisheries without any other restriction 
than the obligation of pajdng the ordinary duties, but landing places were 
given them on the coast where they could prepare and salt their herring. 
The fish was then sent to all the markets of Europe, and the Sk&nian herring 
was preferred to all others on account of its superior quality. 

The merchants had, moreover, the right of choosing a syndic from among 
their compatriots to settle their differences, and no Dane could establish 
himself or ply a trade in their marts without consent. No foreigner was ever 
allowed to engage in retail trade in Denmark, but the Lubec&rs could no 
longer be considered aliens, and therefore they could import, sell cloth, linen, 
and everything that could be measured by the yard, as well as everything that 
could be weighed by the pound. Later, when they ceased to be subjects of 
Denmark (1226), they should have lost their privileges; but once established 
in the country it was difficult to get rid of themj and the. dissensions that 
followed were favourable to their remaining. During the civil wars between 
Abel and Eric Plovpenning [which we shall treat later] they took side with 
the formerj and on his accession were recompensed by new privileges which 
were likewise extended to Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, and Hamburg; but 
Lubeck continued nevertheless to play the principal r61e. These towns with 
Luneburg formed a close union within the Hanseatic League and were known 
as the Six Wend towns. Under Eric Clipping, less than half a century after 
Valdemar the Victorious, who had been able to put on the sea a fleet of a 
thousand ships, Denmark found herself reduced to borrowing thirty vessels 
from the Hanseatic League with which to defend the Sound against Nor- 
wegian pirates, and a few years later at the demand of the league she w^ 
compelled to forbid her subjects to engage in any trade with Norway. Eric 
Menved’s many expeditions into MeeklenbuTg and Pomerania favoured the 
extension of Lubeck ’s commerce; for, still holding friendly relations with the 
king, the privilege the merchants had obtained from Valdemar II of carrying 
on trade at Falsterbo and Skanor was extended to all Danish towns in which 
they might be pleased to establish themselves. 

It stands to reason that a country thus delivered over to the rapacity of 
foreign merchants must become exhausted and impoverished, and that energy 
and the spirit of enterprise must disappear from the towns. Denmark, in 
spite of its fortunate position for trade, had almost no merchant ships or even 
merchar ts. The Hanse Towns took advantage of the country to the detriment 
of the natives; and although the country supplied a quantity of products 
suitable for manufacture, there were no factories, and the body of artisans 
was impoverished and discouraged, for the Gtermans imported almost all 
the commodities of which the people stood in need. Corn purchased in 
Denmark came back in the form of flour; Danish beer brewed with sweet gale 
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(myrica gale), which formerly had been the ordinary and preferred drink, 
had to give way to the strong German beer brewed with hops. Even the 
simplest and commonest objects, as shoes, clothing, furniture, etc., were 
imported from Germany. The fisheries, once a most important industry, 
declined more and more, until the natives had to buy from abroad the fish 
that abounded on their shores. For not only were other maritime nations 
excluded from the fisheries of Skane, but Danish subjects themselves suffered 
from the power and influence of the Hanseatic League. Even the king of 
Denmark could permit fiishmg and salting for his own court on certain days 
only. 

This fatal monopoly of the Hanse Towns makes us realize why the Danish 
burghers, favoured as they .were in many points, played during the Middle 
- Ages only a mediocre r61e in the state. Without trade, without industry, 
and without capital, they necessarily lost all importance.® 

THE BECLINE OP DBNMAKK IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

During the thirteenth century the power of Denmark steadily declined. 
Towards the fifties we find the German army in the heart of the country. 
Odense was burnt down; Copenhagen, then scarcely built, was rased to the 
ground by the men of Lubeck, as was also its citadel. The very excess of 
power which the little country had displayed, carried within itself the germ 
of decay. In order to have always at command a host of men accustomed 
to and delighting in war, the institution of a feudal nobility had been encour- 
aged in Denmark. The members of this nobility soon acquued large estates, 
and gradually robbed the free peasant class, upon which the strength of the 
country had once been founded, of all political and military significance; and 
the peasants sought in vain by violent and sanguinary insurrections to repu- 
diate the imwonted oppression and to win back fheir old status. To this 
was added ahother abuse, that of endowing the younger or the natural sons 
of the king with large appanages, which soon began to assume a hereditary 
character — a dangerous custom for a country which from of old had been 
liable to civil dissension and peasant wars, for there was seldom any lack 
of ambitious kings’ sons. It is noteworthy that of Valdemar’s sons and grand- 
sons not one <hed a natural death. Conflicts with the grasping archbishops 
and clergy, extending over long periods, still further increased the civil dis- 
order. 

The most important factor in Denmark’s development during this century 
was, however, the duchy of Schleswig and its gradual separation from the 
united kingdom. It had long been the custom to hand over the government 
of this particular portion of the country to the younger princes, some of whom 
— as Knud Lavard — had brought the district under their administration 
into a very self-reliant attitude. In the year 1232 it was given to Abel, the 
second surviving son of Valdemar the Conqueror. 

“He degraded the kingdom, with the help of the Germans, more than his 
father ever raised it,” said Detmar; and, in fact, his marriage with Mech- 
thild, the daughter of Adolf IV of Holstein, was the cause of Schleswig’s 
remaining in that family for over two hundred years and being finally com- 
, pletely incorporated with Holstein; it was, moreover the cause of the Danish 
fai^dom itself appearing to remain for a time under the influence of Holstein. 

It IS not entirely without reason that a very patriotic contemporary, the 
annalist of Ruhkloster in Schleswig, dates the misfortunes of Denmark from 
, ‘this drcumstance, and from the death of Valdemar the Victorious in 1241. 
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“For, from that day forward, civil war in Denmark between the kin^ and the 
dukes never ceased stimulating the counts, who ever sought the destruction 
of Denmark. With the death of Valdemar the crown fell in fact from the 
Danish head. For since his time the Danes, having fallen a prey to civil 
war wherein they mutually destroyed one another, have become a laughing 
stock to other nations.” 

The alliance of the dukes of Schleswig with the Holstein counts procured 
for the latter unfailing assistance in the satisfaction of their lust for inde- 
pendence, and for the former — 
by dint of extending their bor- 
ders — a desirable protection 
against Danish attack. Schles- 
wig inclined more and more to 
the Holsteiners and the Germans, 
the bishop of Schleswig allowing 
himself to be consecrated by the 
ardhbishop of Bremen. The fact 
that the duchy, being partly 
populated by Germans, was now 
a country with two languages, 
gave this proceeding a certain 
justification; it is, indeed, the only 
explanation, at aU acceptable, of 
the strength and duration of the 
tie, at that time quite recent, 
which bound these provinces to 
the neighbouring German terri- 
tory.^ 

THE SONS OF VALDEMAE THE 

VICTOEIOtrs (1241-1259 A.D.) 

Valdemar 11 had associated 
with him in the government his 
eldest son, under the title of Val- 
demar III; and when that prince 
was killed in hunting (1231), 

Eric, duke of Schleswig, the next 
son, took his place. Eric, there- upsala cathedral 

fore, had been crowned, and had 

had an active share in the government tm. years before the death of his 
father. When he was thus associated in the regal power, he relinquished 
the duchy of Schleswig in favour of his next brother, Abel, whOe Christopher 
and other brothers had extensive domains conferred on them in different 
parts of the kingdom. Nothing could be more unwise than such feudal con- 
cessions: they were sure to engender quarr.ls, and eventually civil wars. 

Scarcely was Eric on the throne, when he had a deadly quarrel with Abel, 
duke of Schleswig, his next brother. He wiriied to recover some of the ter- 
ritories which his father had been forced to cede, especially Holstein; Abel, 
who was the guardian of the count of Holstein’s children, resisted, on the 
specious plea that he was bound to defend their interests; but his real motive, 
as we shall soon perceive, was a very different one. The two brothers flew 
to arms; but an apparent reconciliation was effected between them throv^ 
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the interference of German and Danish friends. Abel resigned the guardian- 
ship, and therefore ceased to be responsible for the result. But he evidently 
nursed a vindictive feeling towards Eric, and could not long refrain from 
exhibiting it. He refused to do homage for Holstein, which he determined 
to hold in fuU sovereignty. Again the sword was drawn; and though it was 
for a time returned to the scabbard, the feeling of hatred rankled in the duke^s 
heart. During this sliort suspension of hostilities, Eric endeavoured to regain 
Ltibeck, and sent an armament into the river Trave; but a fleet from Sweden, 
which coimtry had a great interest in the protection of that city, compelled 
him to raise the siege. The coasts of his kingdom were now ravaged by the 
combined Swedes and citizens; and at the same ume, through the influence 
of his perverse brother, the count of Holstein and the archbishop of Bremen 
became his open enemies. Allured by the successful example of Abel, the 
>'t)ther brothers also refused to do homage. Seeing that the very existence 
of the monarchy was at stake, Eric took the field. Numerous as were his 
enemies, he created more, and those more formidable than the rest — his own 
bishops, who naturally threw themselves into the party of Abel. The ravages 
committed in the fraternal war were dreadful. At length, the city of Schles- 
wig being taken by surprise, Abel fled to his allies; and when he could effect 
nothing by arms, had recourse to stratagem. He received with eagerness 
me proposals of a pacification from' the duke of Saxony and the markgraf of 
Brandenburg, who were connected with the regal family of Denmark, The 
brothers met, swore friendship, and separated. 

^ Freed from that dreadful scourge, civil war, Eric now projected an expedi- 
tion into Livonia, to recover the territories which his father had ceded. To 
defray the expenses, a tax of a silver jpenny was laid on every plough in the 
kingdom [whence Ericas surname of Plovpenning, or Plough-penny]. With 
much difficulty he obtained the sanction of the estates to this impost; with 
still more^ difficulty it was collected, at least in Skane. The inhabitants of 
that province were fond of rebellion* they rebelled on the present occasion; 
but as usual they were subdued, ^ punished, and made to contribute like the 
rest of the Danes. The expedition arrived in Esthoma, but its details are 
very imperfectly recorded in the national chronicles. They merely tell us 
that the Teutonic knights acknowledged the king’s right to what he held, 
and to what he might hereafter conquer from the pagans He certainly 
made no conquests; and probably his troops were defeated by St. Alexander 
Nevski, governor of Novgorod. 

Eric, on his return, engaged in war with the count of Holstein, who, 
conjointly with the archbishop of Bremen and the bishop of Paderborn, laid 
siege to Rendsburg. To relieve it, the king advanced at the head of a con- 
siderable force. But his doom was at hand. Near Schleswig he was met by 
Abel, who treated him with the utmost deference, with the most obsequious 
respect; and so disarmed him, that in the joy of his heart he accepted an 
mv^itatiqn to one of the duke’s country palaces, in the immediate vicinity of 
Schles^g. From that palace he was forcibly dragged on board a boat in 
the Schlei, taken to a solitary part of that river, landed, allowed to make his 
confession, and beheaded. Heavy chains were then fastened to his corpse, 
and it was thrown into the deepest part of the river. The news was spread 
had perished by accident in the river; but the monks who had admin- 
istered to him the last offices of religion declared that he had been murdered 
by whose contrivance was unknown. The body, which was afterwards 
found by some fishermen, confirmed that declaration. It was buried in the 
church of the monastery (1250). The brethren even asserted that miracles 
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were wrought at his tomb, and they were believed. Some years after his death 
he was canonised; and is the fifth Danish prince who has been thus deified. 


Abel, the Fratricide, is Murdered 

To obtain the reward of this fratricide, Abel sent his creatures to the 
assembly of the_ estates, convoked for the election of a new king. As there 
was only suspicion, he was permitted to purge himself by his own oath, and 
by the oath of twenty-four nobles, that he was innocent of the deed. That 
he could find this number of men to take such an oath, may surprise us; but 
we must remember that the tenor of it was that “to the best of their belief” 
the accused party was not guilty of the crime. He was therefore elected and 
crowned by the archbishop. By lavish gifts to the clergy and to the nobles 
who adhered to him, and by confirming his brethren (from whom he had the 
most to fear) in their respective fiefs, he stifled all murmurs. To avert war, 
too, which he well Imew would lead to his ruin, he smrendered to the count of 
Holstein the domains which his brother had occupied, and to the Teutonic 
knights most of what he yet held in Livonia. These concessions did no harm 
to Denmark; and some of his other measures were decidedly good. He 
restored the wisest parts pf the Danish constitution, especially the annual 
meeting of the estates; he improved the laws; and began to redeem the crown 
lands, which during the late reigns had been pledged. In short, like all 
tasurpers, he sacrificed to popularity, and succeeded so well that he was 
enabled to raise an extraordinary impost to complete his work of redemption.. 
In the western parts of Schleswig, however, the collectors met with opposition, 
and Abel rnarched with a body of troops to punish the disobedience. He 
penetrated into a country always marshy, and now rendered more so by the 
rains. Surprised by a strong party of the inhabitants, he fled, and feU into a 
morass, from which the weight of his armour made it impossible for him to 
emerge. In this helpless situation he was discovered and slain. 

The mutilated^ corpse of Abel was left in the marsh where it remained for 
some time, and, if tiadition be true, to the great annoyance of the whole 
country, Abel was too great a sinner to lie peacefully in his grave. He 
became a wandering spirit. Supernatural voices had so terrified the people 
that they_ were glad to deliver the corpse to the canons of Bremen, who 
honoured it with the rites of sepulture. But they too had soon reason to regret 
the contiguity of the vampire. He was frequently seen out of his tomb; and 
at length the corpse was disinterred, and buried in a solitary marsh a few 
leagues from Gottorp. Still there was no respite; and the inhabitants 
nearest to the place removed to a distance. To this day the superstition has 
been perpetuated that the murderer may sometimes be seen on a dingy horse, 
followed by demon hounds, amidst the echoing of the magic horn. 

Abel left three sons, the eldest of whom, Valdemar, was designed to be his 
successor; but the young prince, returning from the university of Paris, was 
seized bj^ the archbishop of Cologne, and detained in prison until a ransom 
of 6000 silver marks was paid. Probably this act was done at the instigation 
of Christopher, a brother of the late king, who knew that he alone was to be 
dreaded, since he had been already recognised by the estates and his brothers 
were too young for the duties of government. Besides, the dislike of Abel’s 
posterity was general; and Christopher might well aspire to a throne which, 
^ter their exclusion, became his of right. Nor was he dbappointed: he was 
immediately elected by the estates. 
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CHRISTOPHER I AND ERIC GLIPPING 

The rei^ of this prince was even more troubled than that of his predeces- 
sors. Fearing a popular reaction in favour of Abel’s sons, who were minors, 
he claimed the guardianship. The claim was resisted by the house of Hol- 
stein; and to decide the contest both parties resorted to arms. The t-mg 
was defeated; and though he soon collected a larger force, he found the number 
of his enemies increased. The people of Lubeck, always hostile to Denmark, 
as we have seen, and for that same reason always the allies of the counts of 
Holstein, ravaged the coasts, while those nobles reduced Schleswig. The 
two inarkgrafs of Brandenburg^ also_ complained that one of them had not 
received the dowry promised with his wife, Sophia, daughter of Valdemar II; 
and they joined the common league. 

Nor was this all: during Abel’s reign there had been some disputes with 
Sweden and Norway; and to allay them a conference had been covenanted 
between the three kings. The death of Abel had prevented the pacification; 
and Christopher, engrossed by other troubles, was unable to give them the 
satisfaction required. In revenge, the Norwegians arrived with a great 
armament, while five thousand Swedes penetrated into the heart of the 
country. Never had the situation of Denmark appeared so critical; but 
strange to say, its safety lay in the number of its enemies, who became jealous 
of one another, and of the advantages which each might secure. In this dis- 

S sition, the offer of mediators was accepted, and conditions of peace between 
ristopher and his nephews were at length sanctioned. He agreed to 
invest these nephews, on their reaching their majority, with the duchy of 
Schleswig; and they, in return, weie to renounce all pretensions to the crown. 
In conformity with this treaty, Valdemar, the eldest son of Abel, was released 
from prison at Cologne, and invested with the government of the duchy. 
The markgraf of Brandenburg was appeased by the pledge of two fortresses 
until the dowry could be paid. _ Thus there remained only Norway and Sweden 
to be pacified; and though hostilities existed for some time, they were desultory 
and were terminated by a reconciliation. An interview with Birger, regent of 
Sweden, easily led to that result; and when Hakon of Norway, who had again 
arrived with a formidable armament, saw that Christopher was sincerely 
desirous of satisfying him, he accepted the will for the deed, and became the 
friend of the monarch. 

But the chief troubles of Christopher arose from his own prelates. Jacob 
Erlandsen, bishop of Roeskilde, a personal friend of Innocent IV, had imbibed 
the highest notions of clerical privileges. He condermed the influence of the 
crown in the election of bishops, which was certainly an evil, since royal 
favourites only were appointed to the rich sees. Acting on his own principle, 
t^t bishops had no earthly superior except the pope, he refused, when elected 
by_ the chapter of Lund to the primacy, either to allow royal influence any 
weight in the election, or to accept of confirmation at the royal hands. He 
next condemned some of the provisions in the ecclesiastical law which Valde- 
mar I had promulgated in Skane ; and when opposed by the king he intrigued 
wth the royal enemies. Erlandsen was summoned before the estates at 
Viborg. In reply he convoked a national council to be held at Veile, a town in 
the dioc^ of Ribe in Jutland. In that assembly it was decreed that if any 
P^ish bishop were taken and mutilated, or afflicted with any other atrocious 
injury, by the order or with the connivance of the king or any noble, the 
kingdom should be laid under an interdict and the llivine service suspended. 
If the same violence were committed.by any foreign prince or noble, and there 
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•were rea^n t(? wrfer that it was dcme at the instigation of the king or anjr of his 
council, in the diocese of that bishop there sho3d be a eessatio a divirm, and 
the king during a month should be bound to see |ustice done: if he refused, 
the interi^ct was to be extended over the whole kingdom. After it was laid, 
no eccleaastic, under pain of excommunication, was to celebrate any office of 
religion in the royal presence. The decree was sent to Rome, and confirmed 
by the pope in October, 1257. 

The wrath of the king and of hb nobles was roused by thb bold act. But 
the primate was of an intrepid temper and quite prepared to share, if neces- 
sary, the fate of Thomas Becket. In the next diet a number of frivolous 
apd two or three substantial charges were made against him; and he be^d 
time imtil the next meeting of the estates to prepare hb answers. In tiie 
interim efforts were made to reconcile the two; and they sometimes met. 
But Erlandsen, by excommunicating a lady of Skane, a favourite of the 
king, rekindled the half-smothered wrath of Christopher. Repairing to Lund, 
the la.tter held hb tribunal, invited aU who had any complaint a^inst the 
archbbhop to appear before him, and summoned the archbbhop himself to 
appear and answer whatever might be uiged against him. As ecclesiastic 
were, by a regulation of some standing, amenable to their own laws alone, 
the churchman denied the competency of the tribunal. In revenge the king 
revoked the concessions of privileges, immimities, and even of domains, 
made by hb ancestors to the cathedral of Limd. The officer who 
served the act of revocation was excommunicated by the primate, who 
had the people also on hb side. Two or three of the bishops were gained by 
the court; the rest adhered to their spmtual head. Every day widened the 
breach between the two chief personages in the nation'. The estates being 
convoked at Odense to swear allegiance to Eric, eldest son of the king, Erland- 
sen refused to appear, and commanded hb suffragans also to refuse. The 
rage of the king was unbounded. From the estates, which he now convoked 
at Copenhagen, he obtained permission to sebe the primate with the other 
bbhops and imprison them. A brother of the primate’s was the instrument 
of hb apprehension, and he was conveyed to a fortress in Funen. The dean 
and archdeacon of Lund, with the bishop of Ribe, were next secured; but 
the two spiritual peers of Odense and Roeskilde nad time to flee frmn the 
realm. 

In hb captivity the primate was treated with much rigour. What hb 
proud spirit could least bear was insult: if it be true that he was forced to 
wear a cap made from a fox’s skin, we may smile at what called forth* the 
bitter resentment of himself and the pope. The king was soon made to repent 
his violence. In virtue of the ordinance of the national council at Veile, the 
fugitive bishops laid an interdict on the kingdom; the pope espoused the 
cause of hb church; and Jarimar, prince of Riigen, to whose hospitality the 
bbhop of Roeskilde had fled, was persuaded by both to arm in behalf of the 
altar. Great was the wrath of Christopher to see the interdict so well observed, 
and to hear the murmurs of hb people. How could he, alone, resbt a power 
which had proved fatal to so many emperors and so many kings, and com- 
pared with which his was that of the meanest vassal in his dominions? He 
appealed to Rome. Yet at the same time he endeavoured to dbpose hb 
royal neighbours of Sweden and Norway in his favour. They, too, had 
bbhops, and the cause of one was the cause of all: it was a struggle, 
he observed, between the rights of kings and the insolence of their subjects. 
They promised to assist him in this war alike on the pope and on his own 
dergy, whom he was about to deprive of their temporalities; and had already 
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pdwerftil armaments in motion wlien intelligence reached them that he wa^ 
* 0 © more. 

Whether this monarch died naturally, or through poison, is doubtful. 
The evidence, however, is rather indicative of a tragical end, though the 
causes and the circumstances must forever rest a mystery. 

- Eric, the eldest son of the king, was elected by the estates; and as he was 
only ten years of age at his father’s death, the regency devolved on his mother, 
Margaret, daughter of Sambir, duke of Pomerania. That princess had great 
courage and great prudence, and both were required in the peculiarly difficult 
circumstances in which she was placed. Some of the bishops were exiles, 
some in prison, but all protected by the pope and venerated by the people. 
Eric, the son of Abel, supported by the counts of Holstein, by the prince of 
Riigen, and by the exiled prelates, aspired-to the throne. The interdict still 
remained, and consequently the discontent of the people. And now Jarimar, 
prince of Rigen, and the duke of Schleswig, accompanied by the bishop of 
RoesMde, made a descent on the coast of Zealand with a formidable army. 
Margaret collected what troops she could, and hastened to meet the enemy. 
The battle was disastrous to the royal party, ten thousand being left on the 
field. 

The consequences were still more disastrous — the occupation of Zealand 
and the destruction of several towns (among others Copenhagen, which had 
recently been invested with municipal rights) by the victors. Bornliolm was 
next reduced, then Skane, which remembered its primate with gratitude; 
and the whole kingdom must have been subjugated by the Slav prince had not 
a tragical death arrested him in his career. This was a heavy loss to the eccle- 
aastical party; but the bishop of Roeskilde confirmed the censure and denied 
Christian burial to the dead of the royal party. Jutland only remained 
faithful to the latter. Yet Margaret was not dismayed: notivithstanding 
the interdict and the absolute prohibition issued alike by the primate and the 
bishop of Roeskilde, she caused her son to be crowned. To soothe in some 
degree the animosity of the former, she released him and all the churchmen; 
but he would not compromise what he deemed his duty; he refused all over- 
tures from her, and retired into Sweden to await the decision of Rome. 

Urban IV [who became pope in 1261], took cognizance of the cause. He 
condemned the primate, and ordered him to resign his archbishopric into the 
hands of two ecclesiastical commissioners whom he nommated for that pur- 
pose. Erlandsen obeyed; but, hearing that Clement IV had succeeded to 
Urban (1264), he hastened to Rome to plead for himself. Clement did not 
confirm the judgment of his predecessor; he took up the ease de novo, and sent 
a legate to examine on the spot into the circumstances of the dispute Erect- 
ing his tribunal at Schleswig, the papal functionary cited the king and the 
queen-mother to appear before him; but they refused on the plea that Schles- 
wig was unfavourable to them. Apprehensive for their safety in a city which 
' depended on the king, the legate and the bishops repaired to Lubeck, whence 
they excommunicated Eric, his mother, and aU who had refused to obey 
the citation. The primate retired to Rome, where he remained about seven 
years; and during that pqriod the interdict remained in full force. 

' "While these events were passing, others occurred of still greater moment 
to the queen and her son. On the death (1257) of Valdemar, eldest son of 
Abel, without issue, the succession was claimed by Eric, the next brother. 
Christopter, who then reigned, had refused to invest him, and he had therefore 
thrown himself into the arms of his kinsmen, the counts of Holstein, and by 
their aid had entered on the administration of the duchy. Unable to dispos- 
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sess him, Mai^aret proposed to recc^nise him, provided he would acknowledge’ 
that he held the fief by the pure favour of the crown, and not by any right 
of inheritance. But Eric refused, and to chastise him, the queen and her son 
marched towards the south; but on the plains of Schleswig they were signally 
defeated. Flight did not save them from the power of their enemies: they 
were overtaken and consigned to imprisomnent. There both might have 
rei^ined to the close of life had not idbert of Anhalt, who had married the 
princess Mechtilda, sister of the king, interfered in their behalf. The queen 
was soon released (1263), and enabled to resume the administration: the kii^ 
was confided to the guardianship of John, markgraf of Brandenburg, also 
connected by ties of blood with the royal family. It was at length agreed 
that he should be released, on the condition of his manying Agnes, daughter 
of the markgraf, whose dowry 6,000 marks, was to be placed against his ran- 
som. Returning to his capital (12W), he was now old enough to assume the 
reins of government. 

In 1272 Eric, duke of Schleswig, died — an event which again disturbed 
the tranquillity of the country. He left two sons, Valdemar and Eric, both 
minors. To the guardianship a claim was put in by the king, and another 
by the counts of Holsteifl. Both parties flew to arms, and at first the counts 
had the advantage; but seeing the royal forces augmented, they coi^nted 
to resign the trust into the royal hands, on the condition of the king’s invest- 
ing the eldest, when arrived at due age, with the duchy. Erie now celebrated 
his marriage with Agnes of Brandenburg; and he had also the satMaction 
to see the convocation of a general councu (that of Lyons, 1274), destined to 
remove the interdict from his kingdom. He was, however, enjoined not 
merely to receive the primate into his friendship, but to pay him 15,000 
marks by way of indemnification. The following year (1275), a national 
council held at Lund finished the work of reconciling the king with the church. 

But if Eric was thus at peace with his spiritual, he was often in dispute 
with his temporal, barons, on whose rights he was always ready to encroach. 
Notwithstanding his treaty with the counts of Holstein, he endeavoured^ to 
evade the investiture of Schleswig in favour of Valdemar. Both parties, 
however, were equally to blame; for when Valdemar was invested he claimed 
other domains. Wlien these were refused, he leagued himself with the enemi^ 
of Denmark; the' plot was discovered, and he was imprisoned. But Ws 
detention was of short duration; and at the intercession of his allies, he was 
released, after subscnbing some conditions which more clearly established 
the authority of the crown over the fief. Still, if one enemy was vanquished, 
others remained, and to some of them, or rather to his own vices, ihe king 
fell a victim. To the count of Halland he had been oppressive: he had 
deprived him of his domains, and if report is true, dishonoured the wife 
during the husband’s absence. Revenge was sworn, and the oath w^ kept. 
One night, after hunting, he was murdered while asleep at a rural village in 
Jutland. The king’s chamberlain was privy to the design, and it was he who 
guided the assassins (all in masks) to the bed, _ 

Thus ended a reign of troubles, most of which carmot with any justice be 
imputed to the monarch. Yet his own vices added greatly to his misfortunes. 
After his peace with the church, when moderation might have been expected 
from him, he frequently seized the church tithes, and applied to lus own use 
the produce arising from the monastic domains. With nis nobl^ he was no 
less severe; and more than once (especi^y in 1262) he was in danger of 
being driven from the realm by Hieir united arms. Eric promulgated the 
code called Birkereit. 
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' THE DISINTEGRATION OF DENMARK 

At his father’s de?.th, Eric sumamed Menved/ was only twelve years of age. 
A guardian and regent was therefore necessalry; and the post was demanded 
by Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, the nearest male kinsman of Eric. The 
queen-mother, Agnes of Brandenburg, imwilling but afraid to refuse, at length 
recognised his claim. There could not have been a better choice : he forgot 
the wrongs of his family in his new duties. In the first assembly which he 
convoked he called for vengeance on the murderers of the late king. They 
were in alarm; and to escape the consequences, they entered into a plot, the 
object of which was to seize the your^ king, and detain him 'as a hostage until 
their pardon should be declared by the estates. That plot did not escape the 
viplance of the regent, who took measures to disconcert it, and at the same 
lame caused a commission to be appointed, with power to inquire into the 
circumstances of Eric Glipping’s death. That commission consisted of Otto 

Brandenburg, brother of 8ie queen-mother, of the prince of Riigen, the 
counts of Holstein, and twenty-seven Danish nobles. _ The result was a verdict 
of wilful murder against James, count of Halland, Stig, marshal of the court, 
and seven others. 

Condemned to perpetual banishment, they repaired to the court of the 
Norwegian king, then at war with Denmark, by whom they were hospitably 
received. Assisted by him they were enabled to visit the northern parts of 
' their fief, and to commit, during many years, considerable depredations. 
That the Norwe^an monarch should thus become the ally of murderers — the 
murderers, too, of a brother king — might surprise us, if we did not remember 
that he and his father had long applied, but applied in vain, for satisfaction 
on points the justice of which had never been denied One of them was tlmt 
the dowry of his mother, Ingeborg, a Danish princess, had never been paid. 
At the head of a considerable fleet, he himself soon followed the regicides, and 
devastated tl:^ coasts. He would listen to no proposals of peace imless the 
resides were pardoned — for such was his engagement with them. This 
war raged until 1308, when peace was restored in the Treaty of Copenhagen. 
The chief condition was that, in compensation for his mother’s dowry, the 
Norwegian monarch should hold northern Halland as a fief from Erie of Den- 
mark. In regard to the regicides, it was stipulated that some should be 
aBowed to return and enjoy their property, but that the more guilty should 
never revisit the realm. Yet, even to them a permission durmg three years 
was given to dispose of their lands and personal substance. 

This long war was not Erie’s only trouble. Like his two predecessors, he 
was embroiled with the church. To Grandt, a dignita,ry of Roeskilde, he was 
hostile, apparently for reasons which had no foundation. When that digni- 
tery was elected to the see of Lund, he refused, like Erlandsen, either to solicit 
or to accept the royal confirmation; and he hastened to Rome to obtain that 
of the pope. On ms return he was arrested by Christopher, the king’s brother, 
and treated with remarkable severity. His property was seized; he was 
made to exchange his pontifical robes for the meanest rags; he was fastened 
to riie back of a worn-out horse; and in this state led, amidst the jeers of the 
royal dependants, to the fortress of Helsingborg. He was soon transferred 
to the castle of Soeburg, where an imwholesome dungeon, heavy fetters, and 
meagre fare awaited mm. The same treatment was inflicted on Lange, 
aaomer dignitary of Lund; but he had the good fortune to escape and to 

called from bis freqneat use of the wor4 w®» 
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reach Bonifade VIII at Avignon (129S). Some feoe afterwards^ Grandt him- 
self was eo hicly as to escape and repair to Bornholm, where he was, received 
as a martyr. He too arrived at Avignon, and was welcomed'bv the- pope, 
who observed, with much truth, that there were many saints who had suffered 
less for the ohurch than archbishop Grandt. The dispute between the king and 
the church was examined at Rome, by a commission of cardinals. The award 
was a severe one for the king: it sentenced him to pay the archbishop, by way 
of indemnification, 49,000 silver marks; and until the money was paid, nbt 
only was his kingdom to remain under an interdict (it had been subject tb 
one ever rince the archbishop was seized), but the king himself was to be 
excommunicated, and also h® brother Christopher, the instrument of that 
arrest. When tne king evinced no disposition to pay the money, the papal 
legate who had been dispatched to Denmark for the occasion, sequestered a 
portion of the- royal revenues in Skane. Ihis measure Erie could feel; and 
he threY htaself on thetmerey of the pope. Boniface so far relaxed from his 
^verity to allow the archbishop to resign his see of Lund, and to abate 'the 
indrajuSioation to K^SOO marks. Grandt submquently became archbishop 
of Bremen, while the papal legate succeeded to the primacy of Denmark, ■ • 

But the whole of Eric’s reign was not disastrous. Liibeck and the baron 
of Rostock sued for his protection, and paid him for it: he obtained from the 
latter some augmentation of his territory, and from other German powers a 
large sum of money. Tranquillity, however, for any long period, he was not 
to enjoy. One of his worst domestic enemi^ was his brother Christopher^ who 
leagued himself with the kings of Sweden and Norway, and other enemies of 
the realm. As a punishment, seeing that leniency had no result, Eric occupied 
his brother’s domains. Christopher fled to Wratislaw, duke of Pomerania, 
who espoused his cause; so did the counts of Holstein and some other princes. 
In 1317 peace was made, but Christopher was not restored. Two yeara after- 
wards the king paid the debt of nature, leaving his kingdom plunged in debt 
occasioned by his efforts to contend with his misfortunes. He_ had mc^ 
<&cemment than some of his predecessors. He encouraged the rising anM- 
cipalities, to some of which he granted charters analogous to those' which 
existed in Germany. To commerce he was a benefactor; and he was useful 
to the judicial administration by the compilation of a code (in six books); 
called the Law of Zealand. He did more; he made a collection [Cmgeda, 
Memedi\ of such public acts as might ttnow light on the national history. 
Of his offspring none survived him; one at least, on whom his hopes were 
placed, met a tragical but accidental death; and grief ,led his queen to the 
cloister, where she died a few months before him. 'Hiere was nobody,’ there- 
fore, to succeed him but his turbulent brother Christopher, then in Sweden, 
whom he advised the estates to remove from the succession. 

But Christopher was not to be so easily deprived of what he regarded as 
his birthright; and when he heard that he should have a rival in Eric, duke of 
Schleswig, he commenced his intrigues and pushed his warlike preparations 
with a vigour that showed his determination to attain his object. The 
promises which he made to the nobles, the clergy, and the municipalities, 
were exceedingly lavish, and they answered his purpose, for he was elected 
by the estates, and at the same time his eldest son Eric was joined with him 
in Ae government. 

Though Christopher was tiius placed on the throne, he soon found t^t 
to ma.mta.in himself on it, white an active rival was striving to unseat Mm, 
was no easy matter. He therefore began to lavish grants on his nobles so 
as to plunge the crown in new difficultly and to threaten the ffismemberment 
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ef'the monarchy. To the church he showed great deference: he bore, with- 
out complaint, the postponement of his coronation until it suited the con- 
v^menee of the primate to return from abroad; and he engaged never to vio- 
late the privil^es which had been usurped. 

< But he had also need of foreign allies, and to procure them he evinced 
the same disregard of the public mterests. To Wratislaw of Rugen he con- 
firmed the investiture of that fief, with some other domains. To Henry of 
Mecklenburg, who held Rostock in pledge, in consideration of money advanced 
to the late king, he granted that territory in perpetuity, as a fief of the Danish 
crown. With Gerhard [or Geert] count of Holstein (then count of Rendsburg), 
he entered into a closer treaty, by which each engaged to assist the other, 
.whenever required, with all the disposable force at his command. The cession 
of so many fiefs within and without Denmark proper, could not but have 
fatal consequences. Not less fatal was the custom of assigning, until payr 
ment was made, whole islands and provinces, in return either for personal 
services or advances of money. 

What all men might have foreseen soon arrived. Though Christopher was 
never to impose any tax without the consentiof the nobles, and never, in any 
circumstances, to require a tax from the church, his necessities were so great 
that he soon laid a new and extraordinary impost on both orders. The nobles 
were to pay one tenth of their aimual revenues; the clergy in an equal pro- 
portion; the people still more. Suddenly one universal cry of resistance 
arose from every part of the kingdom. The archbishop boldly declared that 
he would resist to the last; that if the kir^ did not keep the promises made 
at his accession, no more would the church or the nobles keep theirs; and that 
they should consider themselves absolved from their allegiance. Christopher 
bent to the influence which he could not resist; but he had already exasper- 
ated his people, and his relinquishment of the impost did not restore them to 
good_ humour. His next measure was to recover by Wee of arms the islands, 
provinces, and domains, which^had been pledged, without paying any portion 
of the debt. The whole of Skane, nearly one third of the kingdom, was thus 
held by one noble. The creditors thus deprived of their rights naturally com- 
bined to obtain justice by force. They were aided by all that were discon- 
tented, and by not a few who had no cause for dissatisfaction, but who hoped 
to benefit by a change. SkS,ne and Zealand were laid waste by W and sword. 
From two of his enemies, the archbishop of Lund and Eric duke of SeWswig, 
he was released by death; but the latter event, from wWh he expected so 
much advantage, had baneful consequences. Eric left a young son, Valdemar. 
Who w^ to be the guardian? To obtain the post, Christopher invaded 
Schleswig. But he found a competitor in the very ally on whom he had so 
much relied, Gerhard of Holstein, who has been styled the Great, and who, 
as the maternal uncle of Valdemar, had equal right to the trust. In the midst 
of his successes, after reducing most of the duchy, he was defeated by this 
count and compelled to retire. 

Many of Christopher’s disaffected subjects had been silent through fear; 
now that’ he was vanquished, he was assailed by one universal complaint. 
The nobles demanded their fiefs, the creditors their money, the people a 
removal of taxation, and all bitterly complained of Ms breach of faith. Revolt 
became general ; and when the estates met he was solemnly deposed, the reason 
asagned for this measure -being “the intolerable abuse which he had made of 
his authority.” When Christopher received this intelligence he was in Zea- 
land with his son; at the same time he learned that Count Gerhard was 
advancing, Eric marched with the disposable troops to repel the invader; 
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but he was’defeated, beta^yMlinto the hands of his enemies, and consigned to 
a dungeon. ■ With the loss of that son, his colleague on the throne, Christopher 
lost all hope of present resistance; and with two younger sons he precipitately 
left the kingdom. At Rostock he procured aid from Hemy of Mecklenburg 
and some Wend princes, and retiuned to struggle for his rights. He reduced 
a fortress, but this success did not render the estates more favourable; they 
persisted in their resolution to elect another sovereign. Besieged and taken 
by Gerhard, he was allowed to retire into Germany. He made another’ 
attempt, with equal want of ^success, was again taken, and again set free, on 
the condition of his retiring to Rostock. 

The estates a^embled at Nyborg to elect a king made choice of Valdemar, • 
duke of Schleswig, still a minor — the chief cause, no doubt, of his- election, 
since there must fo a regency and: the most powerful might hope to participate 
in the public epoife.^ Geimrd was the head of the regency; half a dozen 
other nobles were loined with him, and all were eager to derive the utmost 
advantage, from ;a tenure of dignity which must evidently be brief. Geibard 
obteined the duchy Schleswig in perpetuity. Count John of Holstein was 
invested - with the islands of Laaland, Palstor, and Femern. Knud Pori^, 
who by Christopher had been created diike of North Halland, and who yet 
had been one of the first to desert that unfortunate king, was confirmed in the 
fief in addition to South Halland: it was no longer to be revocable, but to 
descend to his posterity. The archbishop of Lund obtained Bornholm; 
another noble had Kolding and Ribe; a third, Langeland and jEroe; in short, 
the whole country was parcelled out into petty principalities, which, though 
feudally subject to the crown, would be virtually so many sovereignties. 
These measures could not fail to displease all who had any love for their 
coimtip^: a dozen t3rrants were more tyrannical, more rapacious, than one; 
and pity began to be felt for the absent Chiistopher. That prince was not 
inactive in his retirement at Rostock. By the most lavish promises he 
obtained succours of men and money from some of his allies; and many of 
his ovra nobles, among whom were the primate and the bishops, en^ged to 
join him as soon as he landed in Denmark. He did land, and was joiped by 
the bishops of Aarhus and Ribe and by many nobles, and was enabled to obtain 
some advantages over the regents. But he had not learned wisdom by adver- 
sity. One of his allies. Count John of Holstem, he converted into a deadly 
enemy; and he offended the church by arresting the bishop of Borglum. The 
prelate escaped by corrupting his guard, and hastened to Rome to add the 
pope to the other enemies of Christopher. The Idngdom was immediately 
placed under an interdict. 

In this emergency Christopher endeavoured to prevent his expulsion from 
the realm by resorting to the same means of bribery that he had before 
adopted. To pacify Count John, he ceded to him Zealand and part of Skane, 
in addition to Laaland and Falster, which he still held. By ^ants equally 
prodigal and equally ruinous to the state, he eudeavoured to secure the aid 
of other nobles. So well did he succeed that Gerhard, abandoned by many 
supporters, sued for peace. The articles were signed at Ribe in 1330, Valde- 
mar was sent back to Schleswig; but the reversion to the duchy was secured 
to Gerhard in the event of Valdemar’s dying without heirs male. As this 
was merely a future and contingent advantage, Fiinen was placed in his hands 
until Schleswig should become his by inheritance; and for that island he 
was to become the vassal of the Danish crown. Nor was this aE: he was to 
hold the whole of Jutland by way of pledge xmtil reimbursed for the expenses 
of the war, which he estimated at forty thousand marks. 
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( ■ This tranquillity was of short duration. Thte two counts, Gerhard and 
John, quarrelled; and Christopher, instead of remaining neuter, espoused the 
cause of the latter. He was defeated by Gerhard, and the ^ater part of 
Jutland withdrew from him to swell the cause of the victor. His only 
resource was now to throw himself on the generosity of the other, who pro- 
fessed his willingness to make peace in return for one hundred thousand 
marks; and untU that sum (immense' for those days) was paid, he was 
to hold Jutland. The, two counts also treated with each other, John sur- 
rendering to Gerhard one half of the debt on Fiinen; and they agreed to 
guarantee each other in the acquisitions which they haa made, that is, in the 
dismemberinent of the realm. 

, < At the same time Skane escaped for a season from the sceptre of the 
Danish kings. That province had pa^ed into' the hands of Jolm, count of 
Hcdstein, tmrough the inability of the crown to discharge the loans which had 
be®a borrowed on it. Holstein collectors therefore ovearran it, to collect the 
revenues claimed by the representative of the creditors. They were even 
naore unpopular than those of the king had been; and the natives not unfre- 
quently arose to massacre them.' Three hundred were at one time put to 
death in the cathedral of Lund. To escape chastisement the inhabitants 
looked, not to Christopher, who was helpless as an infant, and whom they 
distrusted, but to Ma^us king of Swed^. Him they proposed to recognise 
as their sovereign, on the condition of his defending them against the counts 
of Holstein. It is almost needless to add that Magnus josduUy availed him- 
self of the opportunity of obtaining a province wMch was geographically 
within the limits of his kingdom, and which had always been an object of 
desire to his predecessors. He received the homage of the whole ooimtry, 
and sent forces to defend it. Instead of drawing the sword to recover it, John 
sold his interest indt and all claim to its government or revenues, for thirty- 
foilr thousand marks — a sum wMch Magnus readily paid him. The latter 
had now a double right to the province — that of voluntary submission and 
that of purchase.' 

In the last year o£ Christopher’s life two of his nobles, with the view of 
ofotaming the favour of the Holstein family, entered into a plot for his assas- 
sinatioui They set fire to his house, seized him as he was escaping, and bore 
hjlh to a fortress in the isle of Laaland, which belonged to Count John. _ That 
nobleman, however, no longer feared a prince who had fallen into universal 
cohteihpt, and' whose cause was hopeless. He therefore ordered him to be 
released. The following year Christopher (bed a natural death, after the most 
disastrous reign in the annals of the kingdom. _ i 

> By his wife Euphemia, daughter of Bogidaw, duke of Pomerania, he had 
three sons and three daughters. Eric, tide eldest, preceded him to the tomb; 
Otto ultimately becaipe a knight of the Teutonic order; Valdemar, after a 
i^rt interregniim, succeeded him. Of his daughters two died in youth; but 
the eldest, Margaret, was married to Ludwig of Brandenburg, son of the 
emperor Ludwig of Bavaria. 

^e two counts of Holstein,' who had thus partitioned the kingdom 
be^een them, consulted how they might perpetuate tiieir usurpation. The 
bost mode was to delay as long as possible the election of a new mon- 
«ch; to exclude the two sons of the late king from the suece^on; and, 
when ah election could no longer be avoided, to procure the union of the 
stffirag^ in. favour of seme prince whom they mi^t control. In any 
as their "sway might and probably must be brief, their interest lay in 
deriving the utmost advantage m the shortest'posshle time firefln their po^ 
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fioQ. Hence tiiek rapacity, wMch their armies enabled them to exerdse TOtih 
impunity. ' - • ' - " ‘ 

Under no circumstances would the domination of strangers have been long 
borne without execration:- that of rapacious strangers was doubly galling. 
The murmurs which arc^ on every side emboldened the two sons of Ghiis-' 
topher to strive for his inheritance. But they entered the field before tbeir.' 
preparations were sufficiently matured. Otto, with a handful of troops siq)-’ 
plied by his brother-in-law the markgraf of Brandenburg, landed in Jutland. 
He was vanquished and committed to close confinement. To avert another 
invasion by excluding the sons from all hope of succession, Gerhard turned 
towards Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, who had been placed on the thronei 
during Christopheris' exile. Jf the duke succeeded, the dtichy becmne 
inheritance of Count Gerhard, •.tot he would not wait fw probabilities. Ini 
return for his pamiSed aid, yaldemar, in a soienm treaty, a^eed to siinwderl 
that province immediately; and if he did not obtain the object of ambitioD^l 

he was to receive Jutland in Keu of it. The rights of Go’hard over thaii 
peninsula, sa-virtue of the one hundred thousand maiiks which he claimed frcpn 

croWn, have been mentioned : these r^hts therefore he imght transfer. Itt 
toe midst of the negotiation Prince Valdemar prepared to retucm and conquer, 
or to share toe fate of his brother Otto. The people were ^ost universally 
favourable to him ; and his arrival was expected with impatience. When tto- 
Jutlanders heard of the treaty which consigned them to Valdemar of Sehles^ 
wig, they no longer waited for their prince, but openly revolted. Gerhard 
was compelled to retreat, but only to return mto ten thousand German ■ 
auxiliaries; and with these he laid waste the peninsula. His fate, howevp, 
was at hand. A Jutland noble, with fifty accomplices only, resolved to rid 
his country of a tyrant. Hastening to Banders, where the count lay wito 
four thousand men, at midrdght, he disarmed the guard, penetrated into toe 
bedchamber of the regent, murdered him, and escaped before the army was 
aware of the deed (1340). 

Thus perished Gerhard, surnamed the Great, a prince of great talente and 
of greater ambition. With him perished the grandeur of house. His sons 
had not his personal qualities, and they could not maintain themselves in toe 
position in which he left them. Emboi(tened by toe event, the states met^' 
and declared the absent Valdemar, the third son of ChEKtopher (Otto was 
still in confinement), heir to the throne. The act of election was sent to that, 
prince in spite of toe care taken by the counts of Holstein to prevent all inter- 
course between toe country and toe exile. Valdemar received it at the court 
of the emperor Ludwig of Bavaria. Under the imperial sanction tli^re was A 
conference at Spandau. It was there agreed that Otto should recdve his 
liberty on the condition of his resigning all claims to toe crown. The new 
king engaged to many Hedwige, sister of, Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, whose 
dowry of ^,000 marks was to be deducted from the 100,000 claimed by toe 
sons of Count Gterhard. Until the rest was paid, Fiinen and a part of Jutland 
were to remain in toe hands of toe counts. The king was not to protect toe 
murderers of toe late count. There were some other conditions of much lees 
moment — all toctated by toe necessity of sacrificing much to obtain a grater 
advantage.* 

VALDBMAK ATTEEDAG, THE EESTOREB OF THE KINGDOM (1340-1375 A.D.) 

When the most important qu^tions had been settled in this manner 
Valdemar proceeded to Jutland and was solemnly pronounced king in th^- 
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assembly of Viborg (1340), aft^r vbicb he promulgated, in place of capitu- 
lation, an act of armistice towards all those who had passed through the 
disaster of the preceding years. 

The end of ^ his efforts was to bring together the scattered portions of 
the Danish Kingdom, but this was not accomplished until after many cruel 
years, filled with hardships, struggles, and ^nls. He w^, moreover, none 
too scrupulous in the choice of means, and did not hesitate to regain by 
trickery what had been taken from him by force. He began with Zealand, 
and — now by purchase and treaty, now by violence and bloody struggles 
in' which he was assisted by the exasperated inhabitants who attacked and 
ma^iacred the Holsteiners whenever they could be found — he succeeded at 
last, but only after five years of effort, in recovering the whole of that 
important division of the kingdom. Laaland and Falster came next, and 
be purchased at this time, or shortly after, a large part of north Jutland. 
He then turned his attention to the island of Funen, which the Holsteiners 
were holdmg as guaranty for a debt of 41,000 marks. By making a skilful 
use of circumstances and by resorting to the sword where prudence and 
diplomacy failed, he succeeded in obtaining from the courts of Holstein, by 
the Treaty of Nebbegaard (1348), half of Fimen, and at the same time in 
getting other favourable conditions which gave him the hope of shortly 
recovering the other half of that island. But questions arose later as to 
the interpretation of these conditions, and the remainder of Funen was the 
cause of a bloody conflict, in which the king was sometimes beaten but 
again won brilliant victories, as at the battle fought near the castle of Gam- 
borg in the northwest district of the island. 

The great expenditures which Valdemar had to make, both in prosecuting 
the war and in buying up fiefs and castles, compelled him to levy heavy con- 
tributions from his subjects ; and to forestall popular discontent, he called 
all the orders of the kingdom to a diet at Ringsted (1349), when he gave 
account of all the money he had received. The people, recognising the good 
use of the public funds, were all the more ready to make new sacrifices. 
Another means which he employed to procure necessary funds was to sell 
Esthonia. This he disposed of to the Teutonic Knights for 19,000 marks 
which went to redeem more important parts of the kingdom. His most 
ardent desire was to recover the Sk&nian provinces, but as circumstances 
at the begmning of his reign did not favour this plan, he deferred it for a 
time and confirmed even the grant made to Magnus Smek, who in return 
paid Valdemar a sum of money. But he never lost sight of his plan, and 
always kept one eye on affairs in Sweden, where things were in very bad 
shape and gave this prudent monarch hope of finding an opportunity of 
fulfilling his ambitions with even more advantage. 

The reconstitution of the realm would have been accomplished with 
more rapidity if his subjects had been loyal, which was not always the case. 
Intelligent and thoughtful mep well understood that Valdemar rightly 
deserved the throne, but there remained many nialcontfents, especially in 
the nobility, and notably among that of Jutland. During the preceding 
period of disoiganisation the aristocracy had grown accustomed to violence 
and arbitrary action, but it could not so easily accommodate itself to the 
rigorous equity with which Valdemar the Restorer applied the law to high 
and low. He was accused of tyranny because he reunited to the crown and 
applied to the good of the country the numerous domains which the nobil- 
ity had appropriated during the troubles. In many localities the peasants 
joined the rebellious nobles because they found insupportable the taxes and 
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duties exacted by the king. They came to forget, little by little, the dis«- 
asters from which Valdemar had delivered the realm, and felt only the wei^t 
of the actual burden which was the necessary emisequenee of preceding 
misfortunes. 

After several years of. strife, generally vfctorioiK, the king finished by 
concluding a peace with his fore^ enemies (1360), and at the same time, an 
arrangement with his subjects which held for some years. The latter was 
confirmed at the diet of Kallundborg (1360), where an ordinance was 
adopted with a view to defining the righte of the king and his subjects and 
^tablishing peace and order in the land. In this document the king prom- 
ised to maintain the ancient laws and customs as well as the recognised 
rights of the nobility, clergy, burghers, and peasantry. All present agreed 
to pursue the brigands and incendiaries who were harassing the country, 
and to do their best to ensure that crim^ against the king and crown of 
Denmark should be judged and punished, mien the king or his officers 
prosecuted law-breakers, resentment was not to be cherished against them 
as though they pursued thk course toough personal hatred or enmity; on 
th^ other liand, the king was not to hoM in abhorrence or persecute those 
who sought in the law a protection against injustices committed by him or 
his officials. The ordinance has been called a capitulation, and if it must be 
so regarded, it is to be wMied that all capitulations were conceived in the 
same spirit; for it prescribed the duties not only of the king but of the orders 
as well, and did not, lie preceding and subsequent documents, contain 
a particular enumeration of the privilege. of nobles and clergy, but only a 
general confirmation of these rights, together with those of the burghers 
and peasants. In consequence of its character, it was not only signm by 
the king, but by all the bishops; and a large proportion of the nobles pres- 
ent were obliged, by hand and seal, to endorse its terms. This is one great 
proof of the prudence and strength with which Valdemar the Restorer, in 
difficult and troublesome times, knew how to maintain the royal preroga- 
tives, as well as the rights of the weaker orders, against the cler^ and pow- 
erful nobility. 

THE EEXJNION OP THE SKANIAH PROVINCES 

Valdemar was getting nearer and nearer to the end he had long been 
seeking — the reunion of the Skanian provinces to the Danish crown. King 
Magnus Smek was in constant strife with the unruly nobles of his realm, 
including his own son and co-ruler, Eric. In his need he asked help of the 
king of Denmark, who showed himself disposed to give it, but only for a 
large return from the simple Magnus Smek. The latter, in company with 
Queen Blanca and his son Hakon, viated Valdemar at Copenhagen (1359), 
where he had to promise to release the Skanian provinces before Valdemar 
would assist him against his rebellious subjects and son. The malicious 
Blanca hated her son Eric, and sought Valdemar’s protection for her favour- 
ite, Bengt Algotsson. It was she especially who managed all the negotia- 
tions. The alliance of the two kin^ was sealed by the betrothal of Valde- 
mar’s seven-year old daughter Margaret to Magnus’ son Hakon, then twenty 
years of age, and as pliant and docile to his father as his brother Eric was 
headstrong and hostile. 

The followmg year (1360), Valdemar passed ipto Skine, occupied the 
whole country, and forced Magnus Smek to surrender the documents which 
attested Sweden’s nght to the provinces — Qount John’s deed of purchase 
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aal' tin© homage which the inhabitants of Sklne, Halland, and Blekinge had 
^iizen the Swedish crown. According to a talfe scarcely' worthy of credit, 
valdemar was no sooner in possession of these documents than he hastened 
to burn them. After succeeding so well in Sk&e, the Danish king armed 
hiioself for an expedition to Visby, in the island of Gotland — one of the 
ridiest cities in an Europe and! the principal trading station of the Hanseatic 
League on the Baltic. As excuse for this attack on Visby, some satirical 
songs about the king, which the inhabitants had sung, are usually alleged; 
but it is more probable that the king was seeking opportunity to deal a blow 
to the commerce of the Hanse Towns and to make himself master of Visby’s 
wealth. The town was taken, the walls rased, and an immense booty seized 
(1S61). Prom this day Visby’s fame declined. A portion of its trade betook 
itself to the henceforth flourishing CJopenhagen, and it remained but the 
^ctre of its former greatness. 

* t ^ ^ - 

^ t ,1 r 

. VALPBMAKS BEIGN CLO$E^ IN LOSSES 

” After the conqurat-of Gotland, Valdemar took the title “king of the 
Gtoths” fde Gbters Konge), but the destruction of Visby and the occupation 
Of the' Bkl,nian provinces wcke to action all his former enemies. The Swedish 
nation compeflM Magnus 'Smek to break the marriage agreement between 
his 'son and Margarfetand to deel^ war against Valdemar. The counts of 
Holstein, whose sytef Elizabeth, daughter of Gerhard the Great, was now 
^Oiiised to Hakon; thteduke Valdemar of Schleswig; and a little later Duke 
Albert the Elder of Mecklenburg, allied themselves with the Hanse Towns 
against Valdemar the Restorer.' Seventy-seven of these towns sent at one 
time as many declarations of war, but' the king laughed at their number, 
comparing thOm to a flock ‘pf cackling geese; and before long, as much by 
force as by ruse, he destroyed the powerful coalition. In the naval war 
which broke out, we hear for the first tinfe' after a long period of silence of a 
Danish fleet; and it fought with glory ^against that of the Hanse Towns, so 
long accustomed to victory. 

The latter met such great reverses that its admiral, a Liibeck burgomas- 
ter, was put to death on his return home. After these disasters, some of the 
Hanse Towns first of all, sought an armistice with Denmark, which determ- 
ififed ;tBe others to conclude one of those soHjalled perpetual peaces. While 
tibtesd events were taking plkce, the princess Elizabeth left Holstein, late m 

autumn, to marry King Hakon in Norway, but was wrecked in a storm 
oh the Danish coast. Valdemar received her with the greatest courtesy, 
but under various pretexts and an appearance of solicitude for her safety, he 
rirould not allow her to set out cm the sea in so stormy a season. Meantime 
he sent messages to Hakon and Magnus Smek,' who came at once; and the 
marriage of Hakon and Margaret was celebrated (1363), although the latter 
had not yet completed her elevehth year. "When, a short time after, Valde- 
Bohr’s son Christopher died of wounds received in battle with the Hanse fleet,* 
this, marriage assumed a special importance in opening a way for a union 
between Denmark and'Norwayi over which Hakon was king. The unfor- 
tunate pmcess of Holstein- exehahged the .throne to which she had been 
defined for a cloister OeB; ’ - - * 

If Valdemar’s enemies had been thoroughly exasperated with him, they 
how all the tnofeso oh account of thb transaction. The Swedes excluded 
ftShbe Hakoh from the suceession, deposed M^us Smek, and made his 
ne|Jhetr' Albeit of M^klenburg, son of Albert the Elder, king; and, indeed, a 
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short time after the ar^aagement of the above-mentioBed “ pfflTpetoal-p^ae©',” 
the Haase Towns made a new alliance with Holstein, Mecklenburg, andSwed^. 
For some years Valdemar sneeeeded in controlling his own d®tmy,«,nd forced 
vseveral of his enemies to peace; but in 1368 a large number of the mbst power- 
ful noble families of Jutland revolted and entered into formal alliance 'with 
the foreign enemies of the realm, and the king was forced to leave his couarifefy 
and seek help abroad. The situation in Denmark became terrible; the eooiite 
of Holstein invaded Jutland; Albert attacked Skane; the Hanse Towns rav- 
aged the shores and islands^ — the allies, in fact, made such progress that 
they were beginning to think of dividing the Danish provinces among them- 
selves. However, the able Henning Podbusk, whom Valdemar had left as 
regent in his absence, succeeded In detaching his most dangeroim enemi^, 
the Hanse Towns, from the c<Kilition, though at enormous sacrifice. By ike 
Treaty of Sfealsimd (1370) the Hanseatic League obtained the right to trade, 
whbl^ate and retail, throu^out the whole of Dmiroark, the ri^t to estab- 
lish all sorts of foreign workmen in the oiti^ granted to it, and to 
, free of duty, whatever material they needed* The Sound dues were eatifely 
iaboKshed on fish, and reduced to almost nothing on ships and articles of mer- 
chandise. Finally all the maritime towns of SkSne, with the townships and 
cantons dependent on them, were leased to the league for fifteen years 
Henning Podbusk and the other members of the royal coundl had to assent 
to another demand of the haughty merchants; namely, that after Valdemar's 
death, the Hanse Towns should have a voice in the dection of the king, and 
that Valdemar should not re-enter the Idngdom without ratifying the 
treaty. 

After much hesitation, Valdemar accepted this peace, and returned, in 
1372, to his country, where the results of thirty years’ work had been almcfet 
totally destroyed. The king succeeded, however, during the last three yearn 
of his life, thanks to his great skill and. indefatigable energy, in re-edablisfi- 
ing order in the kingdom and healing the most grievous woimds of the war. 
He had enough strength left in 1374 to invade North Friesland and chastise 
the inhabitants, who refused to pay their taxes. By coming to terns witii 
one after another of the factions in Schleswig, he worked unceasingly to 
reunite that country to the kingdom; and when in 1375 Duke Henry, the 
last of the house of Abel, died childless, the outlook seemed brighter than 
ever. Just before or immediately after this death, the king had taken pru- 
dent measures.to assure himself of the possession of Schleswig by occupying 
Hadersleben, Apenrade, Tondem, and Alsen with Sonderburg and Nor- 
burg, and placing royal officiate in these towns and castles. But the counts 
of Holstein, who after the treaty of Elbe (1330) thought themselves entitled 
to some dlaim on Schleswig, armed themselves, and a serious war seemed on 
the point of breaking out, when Valdemar was surprised by death, that same 
year 1375, at the castle of Gurre. 

Valdemar III has received the surname Atterdag (New Day Hestorer) - 
— perhaps becai^se, owing to his great qualities, rmcte his reign daylight 
began to pierce the gloom in which Denmark had long been plunge; or 
perhaps, as others explain it, because he loved to repeat the proverb, I 
Morgen er dd Atter Dag (Daylight will reappear to-morrow), when his plans 
met with unexpected obstacles and, instead of givmg them up, he postponed 
them for a more favourable occasion. His ungrateful people called him 
Valdemar Onde (the Bad), because this prince, strict himself in the per- 
formance of his royal duti^, exacted work and sacrifices from his subjects, 
and because the situation of the kingdom forced him to impose heavy taxes 
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iia thraa.*^ Some oW- annals witten by a contemporary ecclesiastic com- 
plaiQ, bitterly of this lAonareh’s severity. 

U “ In ValdecoAr's day,” we may read in them, “ the good customs were 
abolished in Denmark; nor soldier, nor burgher, nor merchant had any rest; 
no one had time to eat, sleep, or rest, but ail were forced to ceaseless weary 
-labour, under pain of incurring the king’s displeasure.” Nevertheless, Den- 
mark has had few kings who so well deserved to rule the country as Valde- 
mar Atterdag. With his huge task of reconstructing the state entirely 
afresh and ceaselessly combating rebellious subjects and enemies abroad, he 
(found time to undertake the internal improvement of the country. He built 
-roads, dug canals, cultivated wasted districts, built dykes, erected water- 
mills and a large number of castles and fortresses. He was constantly trav- 
eHing over the whole kingdom, rendering justice in the assemblies and looking 
to the execution of the law. He lifted the Danish fleet from its decline, and 
employed a certain number ‘of professional sailors who were lodged at Vor- 
dingborg. A proof of this great king’s energy is that, without neglecting the 
administration of his kingdom, he made a number of journeys to foreign parts, 
where he was always well received on account of his rare talents as negotiator 
and mediator. He went several times to Germany, visited the pope in the 
south of Prance, and even made a rapid pilgrimage to distant Palestine. 

Under the reign of Valdemar Atterdag, there raged in Denmark that 
deadly epidemic known as the Black Death (den Sorts Deed). It made such 
havoc in neighbouring districts that in Liibeck, for example, it was said to 
have carried off two thousand five hundred people in twenty-four hours, and 
ninety thousand in a single summer, but the latter figure must be much 
ex^gerated. In Denmark also, whither it was brought by a crewless ship 
which came ashore in the Vendsy^l, it was so violent a scourge that accord- 
ing to some reports, perhaps exaggerated, there did not remain, in some 
localities, one inhabitant out of a hundred.® 

In tradition Valdemar Atterdag figures as tlie flying liuntsman wlio was compelled to 
ride niglitl^j accorapamed by Ins dogs, from Burre to 0urre, in punishment for having declared 
that <3iod might keep heaven so he might only hunt m 0urre wood.] 
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In Swedish history the chronological difficulties of which we have already 
had so much reason to complain, are scarcely fewer even in the eleven& 
century. Most writers give different lists of kings down to the twelfth cen- 
tury. The reason of this difference is two-fold: there were sometimes two 
kings reigning at the same time, the one over the Goths, the other over the 
Swedes; and sometimes each of these peoples had two. On the death of 
Edmund Slemme in 1056, the Swedes and the Goths, who were often hostile 
to each other, disagreed about the succession and, as we saw in a former 
chapter, the Swedes raised Stenkil to the throne, while the Goths chose 
Hakon the Red as their king. Thus there were two kingdoms, two courts— 
the one reigning over the eastern, the other over the western and southern 
provinces. 

The Goths and the Swedes had never perfectly amalgamated, from Ihe . 
period when Odin had led the latter into Sweden and driven the former 
from the coast into the interior of the country. But, on the other hand, expe- 
rience had taught both of them the destructive effects of oi^ion; and on the 
present occasion, now that Christianity had made so considerable a progress 
among them (more however in Sweden than in Gothland), they felt more 
sensibly the impolicy of their conduct. The heads of the two peoples met 
together, and agreed that Hakon should continue to rule over thepoths, but 
that on his death his kingdom should cease to have a separate existence and 
be re-merged into that of Sweden. We shall, however, see that the same 
moderation did not always govern the two parties; aad that double elections 
continued to a^tate the common-weal long after this period. But this cir- 
cumstance does not detract from the merit of the men who sanctioned the 
present agreement. In thirteen years Hakon paid the debt of nature, and in 
conformity with the agreement hia crown reverted to the prince of the Swedes. 

Of Stenkil the national historians speak with praise. Of gigantic^ size, 
unrivalled strength, and indomitable courage, he was yet one of -the mild^t 
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prince&i^ Ms age. Over Svend p, king of Denmark, he is said by the Swedish 
historians to have frequently triujr^hed; but of such triumphs we have no 
record p the historians of the riv^ nation. Equal honour is accorded to his 
successor Inge I, sumamed the Good. In his wars this prince is said to have 
exl^ited great valour; but he was more distinguished for his attachment 
td"Christianity, and for the zeal with wMch he extirpated pagani^. In this 
^eali- work he probably evinced more ardour than discretion, if it be true 
he was murdered in his bed by his idolatrous subjects. H^stan, the 
bSsdther and successor of Inge, if indeed they did not reign conjointly over 
different parts of the kingdom, had the same mild virtues. Philip and Inge 
|l were equally worthy of the diadem. Distingmshed alike for his piety and 
ror the rigour with which he punished the banditti who_ infested his western 
phayinces, and the.pirates who ravaged his coasts, Inge, in particular, reigned 
in the hearts of his people, except those whose ill deeds he punished. To the 
hatred of a faction he became a victim. That faction raised to the throne 
Rognerald, a cMef of gigantic dimensions and of fiercer qualities. His yoke 
was soon felt to be intolerable! he was removed' by violence; and a double * 
election followed — the Swedes choosing a chieftain named Kol; the Goths, 
Magnus, son of Niels king of Denmark. The former soon perished in battle; 
the latter, a great tyi’ant, reigned seven years only (1148), when the suffrages 
of the people fell on one who had neither birth nor connections to recommend 
him, but who had the great qualities becoming the dignity. This was Swerker 
I. It is worthy of remark that Hakon the Red and Rognerald, and Kol and 
Magnus, are not usually classed amongst the SweMsh kings — at least by 
mbdern historians. 

The reign of Swerker was pacific and admirably adapted to the interests 
of. the kingdom. He was a wise and patriotic monarch. But he had one 
grievous fault — blindness to the vices of his son. Never, if contemporary 
chroniclers are to be credited, did a youth so richly merit the curses of the 

S le. At the head of a licentious gang, he violated the persons of the 
3 st virgins and matrons; he was addicted to every species of riot; and 
the insolence of his manners gave a more odious shade to his vices. In vain 
were remonstrances made to the father, whose first duty, as the people 
thought, was to insist that Ms own family should set the first example of 
obedience to the laws. Indignant at this guilty toleration, the people arose 
and murdered the prince. Swerker’s own end was tragical; but whether he 
died throu^ the influence of the same conspirators, or through the avarice 
of a domestic, is doubtful. 

On his death (1155), the same ruinous division took place as in the 
preceding century: the Goths elected Charles, another son of Swerker; the 
Swedes made choice of St. Eric, who hadtmarried the dau^ter of Inge the 
^od — a name dear to the people. As civil war was so much to be depre- 
cated, the heads of both parties met and a^ed to this compromise — that 
Eric I should retain both crowns during his life, and on Ms death both should 
be inherited by Charles. But what was to become of the rights of their 
children? To prevent future disputes, the descendants of each were to rule 
altemately, without prejudice, however, to the elective suffrage of the people. 

Iti would have been impossibfe .to devise any expedient better adapted to 
produce the contrary of what was intended.. 

n lEhe reign of 'Erid was one of vigour. The Finns, who had declared them- 
adves independent, he reduced to' subjedacai; and he also forced them, we 
aBBitold, to fortoke idolatry for Ghristianity. ‘ We may, however, miubt 
vribethear.hfe efforts in tMs r^p^t were so general s® the chroniclers would have 
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US believe; ceartaiDly, tiiey were not very permanent. Probably they did as 
mcffit barmrians do in similar circmnstamces — they subimtted while tlm 
victor was near them, but reverted to their ancient superstitions when he had 
left. That he had idolaters nearer to him than Rnland, and more imme- 
diately subject to his sway, is evident from the distinction he was accused 
of making between the worshippers of Odin and those of Christ. The former 
he deprived of the rights which the law conferred upon them. For this con- 
duct he naturally incurred their indignation, and he also made enemi^ of 
another party — the licentious, the disturbers of the public tranquillity, who 
were scarcely less numerous. Both conspired against him; and as their own 
strength was inadequate to the object, they invoked the aid of the Danish 
king, offering, as it appears, the crown of Sweden to the son of that monarch. 
A Danish army arrived, and being joined by the malcontents marched towkrds 
Upsala, ThOT .v^eie soon met by Eric, who, though he performed prodigies of 
valour, was aef^ted and slain (1160). His tra^cal death was one of the 
causes, that Jed to Ms canonisatitm. Another was the zeal which he ^owed 
in tbe.extirparioa idolaters, whom he pursued with fire and sword. Add 
he was the founder of monasteries and churches, and we have reasons 
enough for his deification. By most readem he will be valued, less for his 
rmenTightened devotion than for his compilation of a code of laws — St. 
Ericas Lag. Yet the provisions wMch it contains are deeply impressed by 
Ms dominant characteristics. Against pagans they are sanguinary ; and they 
visit offences against the Christian religion and the Christian worsMp with 
stern severity. 

Charles, the son of Swerker, was now monarch of the whole country. But 
he had some difficulty in expelling the invaders, who had proclaimed the son 
of the Danish king. He, too, was much attached to the church, to which he 
was more generous than even his predecessor. If tradition be true (there is 
no contemporary authority for the statement), he embarrassed his affairs by 
his immoderate liberality. As he obtained from the pope the erection of an 
archbishopric — that of Upsala — he was expected to endow it. From bis 
mtmificence in this respect may have orfeinated the report in question. His 
reign was not exempt from taouble. The adherents of the rival dynasty 
were his enemies, from a suspicion (apparently ill-founded) that he had been 
one of the conspirators against St. Eric. Though in conformity with the 
agreement wMch we have mentioned he nominated Knud, the son of Eric, his 
successor, that prince would not remain in the kingdom, under the pretence 
that his life was in danger. In a few yeara he retamed into Sweden, at the 
head of a considerable Norwe^an force, was joined by the partisans of his 
house, and enabled to triumph over his rival, whom he captured and beheaded. 
This act he justified by appealing to the untimely end of Ms father, wMch 
he represented as the work of Charles. 

The reign of Knud was disturbed by two invasion : the first by the Danes, 
who had armed to revenge the death of the late king, or rather under that 
plea to profit by the disasters of a rival country (the Goths, who loved the 
memory of Charles, immediately joined it, but the king was victorious); 
the second was an irruption of the Esthonian pirates, who laid Sigtuna in 
adies, slew the archbishop of Upsala, and carrie4 away many pfisoaejs before 
the Img could overtake them. 

Swerker II, the son of Charles, was the next king (1195-1210),, -in virtue 
,of the compact between the Goths and the Swedes. But every day more 
clearly evinced the dangers resulting from that compact: it daily widened 
the breach, not merdy betw^n the two royal families but between the two 
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tHNs which, constitated the ttation. Blood had been openly or treacher- 
ouSy'spiit.by ^h parties; and the deadly feud had descended to the chiefs 
of both. It was, from the first, the object of Swerker to exterminate the family 
of his rival; but one prince — Eric, the only son of the late king — escaped 
Into Norway. For some years he governed with moderation, but when be 
became t 3 frannical, the people of Upland invited the exile to return. Eric 
obeyed the call, was joined by most of the nobles, and enabled to triumph over 
Swerker, though the latter was supported by a Danish army. The king was ex- 
pelled, and though he subsequently twice returned to renew the contest, twice 
he was defeated, and on the latter occasion his own corpse was among the slain. 

The reign of Eric II (1210-1220) commenced more judiciously than could 
hav^ been anticipated from preceding events. To pacify the rival faction, 
Ite declared Mnce John, the son of Swerker, his sucMSSor. To conciliate the 
Danes, who had so warmly espoused the cause of his rivals, he obtained the 
hand of a Danish princess, the sister of Valdemar II. His reign was pacific, 
but too short for the interests of his people. John I (1220-1222) ascended 
without opposition the united thrones of the Swedes and the Goths; but Ms 
reign was stiU shorter — a misfortune the more keenly felt^ from his admir- 
able conduct. If he was less fortunate in two or three military expeditions 
(so obscure, however, as scarcely to deserve notice) than was hoped from the 
justice of his cause, his civil government was one_ of great success.^ He 
was succeeded without opposition by the son of his predecessor, Eric II, 
named after the father. 

Eric III, surnamed the Halt and the-Lisper (1222-1250), had a reign less 
peaceful than those which immediately preceded it. There was a family in 
the realm too powerful for obedience — that of the Folkungar — the cMefs 
of which, by their wealth and their numerous connections, evidently aspired 
to the throne. To bind them to Ms interests, he married two of his sisters to 
nobles of that house, while he himself took to wife a lady of that family. But 
these alliances, as might indeed have been expected, only gave a new impulse 
to ambition. To wrest the crown from him, the whole family or tribe, the 
cMefs of which must have been connected with the royal line of either the 
Goths or the Swedes, bfoke out into rebellion — one noble only, the jarl 
Birger, remaining faithful to him. In the first battle Eric was defeated and 
compelled to flee; but he raised an army in Denmark, returned to Sweden, 
vanquished the, usurper Svend, and was agam acknowledged by the whole 
realm. In the last year of Ms reign, he sent an expedition against the Finns, 
who had reverted to idolatry. It was commanded by Birger Jarl, on whom 
he had conferred the hand of his youngest sister. The cruelty of the general, 
who probably acted in obedience to the royal orders, equalled that of the 
former military apostle, St. Eric. 

VALDEMAR I BEGINS A NEW DYNASTY 

The death of Eric the Lisper (1250) was followed by a violation of the 
compact which had established the alternate order of succession. The 
Folkungar nobles no longer concealed their intention of aspiring to the throne. 
Through the intrigues of a dependent, when the diet met for a new election 
lie choice fell on Valdemar I, the son of Birger Jarl by the sister of the late 
king. On the part of the electors, this was an attempt to combine the inter- 
ests bf two great families. But Birger was dissatisfied: he had expected the 
crbwn himself; and he objected to the impolicy of choosing a child like Ms 
son. His design was to obtain the regency, and he succeeded (1251). 
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However censurable the means hf which Birger amv^ at power, be h^ 
qualities worthy of title post. He founded Stockholm, which he also fartified: 
he re™ed and greatlj^ improved the Lan^logj or written laws of the kingdom; 
he conferred on the cities and towns privileges similar to those contained in 
the charters of later ages; he improved the internal administration in ^h^ 
respects, while he defended the coasts against the ravages of the pirates. Such 
indeed was the prosperity which he introduced that the diet requested the 
king to confer on him the ducal title — a title previously unknown in Sweden, 
But the success of his administration and the power held by his family incurred 
first the jealousy and soon the hatred of a faction, or rather of several factions 
who united to oppose him. A civil war followed, which was indecisive; and 
it was ended by a pacification, but a pacification dictated by deceit. ^ After 
Birger had solemnly sworn to it, and the heads of the other party repaired in 
unsuspecting confidence to his camp, he caused them to be put to death. One 
noble .only escaped' — Charles, who fled to the Teutonic knights, became a 
member of^the order, and left a heroic name behind him. This perfidious act 
is a sad stain on the glory of his regency. Another was his exce^ive love of 
power, which induced him to retain the reins of government long after his son 
had arrived at manhood, and even after that son had married Sophia, daughter 
of Eric Plovpenning, king of Denmark. Death alone caused him to release 


his grasp (1266). 

The reign of Valdemar was one of trouble. Whether through the per- 
suasion of the diet, or through fraternal attachment, he tolerated if he did not 
himself establish the independence of his brothers. Magnus duke of Soder- 
manland, Eric prince of Smaland, and Benvit duke of Finland, had separate 
courts, and exercised a sovereign authority in their respective Jurisdictions. 
Magnus, the eldest, was formed for a monarch. He was learned, courteo^ 
generous, and higMy accomplished in all nnlitary sciences. So popular did 
he become that his palace was more frequented than the king’s. Of his popu- 
larity Valdemar soon became jealous; yet he could do no other than le^e the 
regency to Magnus during his pilgrimage to Rome. The motive of thisp^ 
grimage was to expiate a criminal connection, of many years’ standing, with 
Jutta, sister of his queen. The severity of the penance was owing to the fact of 
Jutta’s being a nun, who had precipitately fled from the convent of R^sMde, 
and the pope would not give him absolution until he had visited the Holy 
Land. Jutta was condemned to perpetual seclusion. 

In 1276, after an ^.bsence of nearly three years, the royal penitent returned 
and accused Magnus of intriguing for the throne. WhetEer there wa^ any 
truth in the charge cannot well be ascertained; but that suspicion should 
arise in his mind was inevitable. He was je^ous, not of Magnus oifly, but of all 
his brothem. On this occasion, Benvit, the youngest, exhibited a proof of 
magnanimity which may well obtain the praise of history: to consolidate 
the royal power, he resigned Ms duchy, took holy orders, and subsequentl^y 
became bishop of Linkoping. The elder brothers, far from imitating the 
example, united themselves clo^ly with the Danes, ^d a cml war followed. 
Valdemar was surprised, pursued, and captured. To end these msord^, 
. the diet met and divided the kingdom between the two brothers. To Vaide- 
mar were concedecL the two Gothiands (East and West) with Smaland and 


Dalecarlia: the rest fell to Magnus. -..j 4 . u- 

This peace was of short continuance. Magnus did not pay ms Danisn 
auxiliaries, by whose aid he had triumphed. In revenge the Danish king 
(Eric Glipping] ravaged the Swedish provinces, and entered into a treaty with 
Valdemar to 1:estore him to the undivided throne. At the head of a Danish 
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«|^y^'{Yal<3en^r marched against Magnus, but was defeated. To repair tMs 
Eric of Denmark took the field with a large aitny — so large t^t 
Manias would not risk an action. But the Swedish prince obtained by policy 
the? advantage which arms could not give him. He drew the invaders into 
tlM heart of the kingdom; cut off all supplies; and awaited the approach of 
■srittter to effect their destruction. But through the mediation of the chiefs 
on both sides peace was restored. As Magnus had not the money due to Erie, 
he pledged one of his maritime towns. In return, he obtained not merely 
a friend but his recognition as monarch of Sweden. Valdemar, thus sacri- 
ficed, was made to renounce his claim to the whole country, and to pass the 
lemaihder of his days in Denmark, on one of the domains which he had 
received with his queen. 

fl. Magnus I at his accession (1279) assumed .the title “king of the Swedes 
a^id the Golhs,” to denote his superiority over the whole kingdom. But the 
title was more pompous than the power. He was soon accused of undue 
partiality towards the people of Holstein, who in virtue of his marriage with 
Hedwige, daughter of the coxmt Gerhard, flocked to Sweden in great numbers. 
The remonstrance did not weaken his attachment to these foreigners, whom 
he loaded with honours. To' the great families, especially that of the Folk- 
un^, this preference was gall; and a conspirhey was formed to extirpate the 
odious strangers. An opportunity for the execution of this plot soon arrived. 
Escorted by a considerable number of Holsteiners, the queen proceeded to 
Skara, a town of Gothland, to meet her father. The conspirators followed, 
and massacred the guard, including even the brother-in-law of the king. 
Nor was this all: they threw the count of Holstein into a dungeon; and they 
certainly would have laid their hands on the queen, had she not contrived to 
escape to a monastery. Knowing the power of the family which had instigated 
these excesses, and fearing that they were supported by foreign alliances, the 
king dissimulated, and made use of the most conciliating language, until he 
had obtained the release of the count. He then summoned a diet, charged 
the unsuspicious Folkungar with high treason, sent them to Stockholm, and 
t^head^d aU of them except one, who was allowed to be ransomed. From 
this time that ambitious family ceased to have mudh influence over the realm. 
'Co establish his throne still more solidly, he entered into a double matri- 
iMnial alliance with Denmark. His son Birger, stiU a child, was affianced to 
a daughter of the Danish king, and as she too was a child, she was taken, in 
conforrmty with the custom of the times, to the Swedish court to be edu- 
^ted. And soon afterwards Ingeborg, daughter of Magnus, became the wife 
of Eric Menved. 

The tranquillity obtained through these measures enabled Magnus to devote 
las whole time to |he internal administration. Prior to his reign, the local 
nd>tes had not hesitated to levy contributions on the peasants. He decreed 
that whoever took anything from a poor man without paying the value 
should be visited with rigorous penalties [and thus he earned the name of 
Ladu-laas, nr Bamlock, because he protected the contents of the peasant’s 
bam]. Rrom his brother Valdemar he sustained some trouble; but he 
owned the seeds of rebellion by imprisoning that restless prince. 'To ^pport 
■with greater magnificence, the regal state, he obtained, from the gratitude 
oi his people, a considerable augmentation of his resources. This augmaata- 
consisted in co-tain returns from the mines and from the great lakes of 
^fsden. Well did he merit this liberality; for never had the country a 
gisater king. 

the ton (rf Magnus,,being only deven years old at his father’s death, 
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the regency devolved on Torkel, a noble Swede. Nothing can better illus- 
trate the merit of Magnus than this choice. At home and abroad Torkel 
evinced his talents and his patriotism. His expeditions against the Finns, 
the Karelians, and the Ingrians were crowned with succe^. But his ^eat 
object was to render the people happy. [He introduced a law prohibiting 
the sale of slaves, and in 1^5 a codification amendment of the law of Upland 
was made.] Having reason to fear the interruption of the social tranquillity, 
Torkel arrested the sons of the late king Valdemar, who could not foiget their 
claims to the throne. But as Bilker grew to manhood, he had still rnore 
cause of apprehension from Eric and Valdemar, brothers of the sovereign. 
Both evidently aspired to distinct governments. To strengthen his interests, 
the former married Ingeborg, dau^ter of HakonVI,king of Nomay. Seeing 
that he and Valdemar were acting more openly in pursuit of their treasonable 
object, yet unwilling to adopt extreme measures, Birger, with the advice of 
bite minister, obtained from them a written pMge never to leave the kingdom, 
orappatoaoh the royal reridence without permission; never to conspire against 
the government; never to maintain more than a given number of armed men; 
|ted id#ays to obey the commands of their sovereign. 

The princes still continued to plot; and to escape imprisonment, they 
fled into Denmark. The Danish king, however, being persuaded to abandon 
them, they took refuge in Nomay, were hospitably received by Hakon, and 
enabled, from their new fiefs of Nydborg and Konghella, to lay waste_ the 
neighbouring provinces with fire and sword. A body of troops sent by Birger 
to repulse them was defeated. A second army was raised, and the kmg 
marched in person to chastise his brothers. They were, however, at the head 
of a large force, not of their own partisans merely but of the Nomegians; 
and to avoid the effusion of blood a pacification was recommended. They 
were received into favour on the condition of their swearing obedience to the 
king; in return he conferred on Di;ie Eric the fief of Varberg. The next 
feature of this transaction was the sacrifice of the able and patriotic Torkel. 
The brothers could not forgive him for thwarting them in their rebellion; and 
Birger was made to believe the vilest calumnies respecting him. The ag^ 
minister was sent to Stockholm and beheaded (1306). At the same time his 
daughter, the wife of Valdemar, was repudiated. Thus was a long course of 
public service rewarded. 

By this criminal weakness, Birger was righteously left to the intrigues of 
his brothers. By them he was surprised and made prisoner, together with 
his wife and children, and forced to resign the crown in favour of Eric. His 
eldest son, Magnus, escaped, and fled to Denmark, the king of which armed 
for the restoration of his sister’s husband. From this period to the clo^ of 
Birger’s reign there was war, alternated by hollow peace. In 1307 he obtained 
his liberty, on the condition of his kingdom being dismembered in fpour of 
his brother. To revoke this dangerous act he renewed his alliance with Den- 
naark, and again obtained help; but his proceedings were not deciave, and a 
new pacification followed, on conditions similar to the preceding, except that 
Birger was now regarded as the liege superior of his brothers, who did homage 
to him for their fiefs. Unable to reduce them by force, he had recourse to 
the usual acts of the base. He pretended great affection for them, and sent 
them many presents. At length, alluring them to his court at Nykoping, he 
arrested them in bed, and consigned them to dim^ons, with expression of 
triumphant insult more galling than the perfidy itself. One died of the 
woupds which he had received in the rffort to escape: the other was starved 
to death. 
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But from this deed, of blood the king derived no advantage. The bodies 
of the murdered pryaees, being exposed to the public, roused the wrath of 
the very numerous party hostde to his government. The civil war was now 
renewed by Mats Ketilmundsson in behalf of Duke Eric’s son. Since the 
death of Torkel the king had become rapacious, tyrannical, and consequently 
unpopular. The people, who lamented the fate of the murdered princes, 
favoured the cause which Ketilmundsson had espoused: the fortresses that 
stUl held for the king were soon reduced : Magnus, _ his son, was made prisoner; 
and he himself was compelled to seek a refuge in Denmark, where he was 
coldly received. 

Pate had not yet done its worst for this exiled prince. A diet was assem- 
bled to choose a successor. Such was the hatred borne towards him and his 
line that his son Magnus was beheaded. The suffrages of the electors united 
in favour of Duke Erie’s son, a child three years old. Grief the follow^ 
year (1320) brought Birger to the tomb. Whatever good signalised his reign 
must be attributed to his able and virtuous minister: his own conduct was 
dictated by odious vices. 

During the long minority of Magnus II, the regency was exercised^ by 
Ketilmimdsson,_ who had contributed so largely to the expulsion of Birger 
and the execution of the blameless Magnus, the son of Birger. His admin- 
istration, which continued eighteen years, is mentioned with respect; but it 
was s^ialised by no great exploit deserving the attention of history. Both 
his pohcy and that of his sovereign, in respect to Skane, has been related. 
In the administration of justice and the maintenance of the public tranquillity 
he was successful. On his demise, Magnus assumed the reins of government; 
but did not give so much satisfaction as his minister. He undertook an 
expedition against the western provinces of Russia (then subject to their own 
princes), influenced only by a wild ambition. The result was not glorious. 
The taxes which ho levied on the people for its support gave rise to complaint. 
The pope, too, complained that he had appropriated to his own use the money 
which, in virtue of Olaf the Lap-King’s act, should have gone to the Roman 
treasury. Still his necessities increased: the purchase of Skane was another 
channel of expenditure; and though he pledged some of the royal domains, 
he had still to exact more from his people, including the clergy, than their 
patience would support. For this cause he was excommunicated by the pope. 

Regardless of murmurs, he proceeded in his course: he was distinguished 
alike for rashness, feebleness, and irresolution. Governed by young favour- 
ites, and still more by his queen, who persuaded him that he might do what- 
ever he pleased with impunity, and anxious to place a third crown on his 
brow (he had inherited Norway in right of his mother), he exhibited at once 
his silly ambition and his incapacity by embroiling himselE with Denmark. 
So far from obtaining that crown, he lost his own. The diet insisted that he 
^ould resign Norway to Hakon, and Sweden to Erie, his two sons. He fled 
into Skine; implored the aid of Valdemar Atterdag, and in return ceded that 
province to the Danish crown. He was enabled by this means and by the 
support of a party, to_ carry on a war mth Eric. Its ravages were deeply 
felt; its issue was dubious; and a diet was convoked at Jonkoping to avert 
by a pacification the ruin of the monarchy. Under the mediation of two 
princes coimeeted with the royal family, it was decreed that the country 
diould be divided between the father and the son: to the former were assigned 
Upland, the two Gothlands, Vermland, Dalecarlia, with the northern portion 
of Halland and the isle of Oland; to the latter, Finland, Smaland, the southern 
portion of H all a n d, and Skane. 
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The indiscretions of Ma^us had lost him the hearts of his i«ople, which 
turned with ardour to Eric IV. This circumstance rous^ his je^ousy and 
that of his queen, and they are said to have conspired against the life of Erie. 
Whether he was removed by poison administerm to mm by his mother, or 
by the violence of conspirators, or by lawless banditti, or, finally, by natural 
causes, must forever rest unknown, tince ancient annals say nothing on the 
subject. The only fact that is certain is that Eric died, and that Magnus 
profited by the event, since it r^tored him to the mo^rchy. 

It was impossible for this weak and unscrupulous prince to win the esteem 
of the Swedes. He hated them because they had deposed him; and to be 
revenged on them he entered into a close alliance with Valdemar of Denmark. 
Valdemar, to whom he ceded Skane, became, as we ^ve before related, the 
willing instrument of that vengeance in the sack of Visby and in other depre- 
dations. This was not the way to acquire popularity : he and_ the whole Dan- 
iil nation were soon detested; nor was the feeling d im i n ished when the 
^cret transpired of a projected union between the king’s son, Hakon, of Nor- 
way, and Maigaret, the daughter of Valdemar. To prevent this obnoxious 
aJhance, the nobles arose, imprisoned Magnus in the fortr^ of Kalmar, 
called on Hakon to assume the administration, and made him promise not 
only that he would renounce all connection with Denmark but that he would 
marry Elizabeth, sister of Henry, count of Holstein. 'Diough Hakon II (the 
sixth of Norway) engaged to fulfil the wishes of the diet, neither he nor his 
father, who was soon released, had the least intention of doing so. On the 
contrary, they renewed their connection still more closely with the obnoxious 
Valdemar. The manner in which Elizabeth was deluded by that monarch, 
until the marriage of his daughter with Hakon was celebrated, has been already 
described. 

Nothing could exceed the anger of the Swedes, or rather of a considerable 
faction (for the majority were passive) when they heard of this marriage. 
Determined to exclude Iwth father and son they invited Henry of Holstein, 
who was connected with the royal line, to ascend the throne. But Henry 
was an old man; and he would not risk his tranquillity for an object that he 
could not long enjoy. He recommended the electors to make choice of Albert 
duke of Mecklenburg, whose mother was the sister of Magnus. But the duke 
had no wish to rule a divided, turbulent people; nor did he wish his eldest son 
to undertake the perilous charge. He had, however, a second son, also named 
Albert, who had nothing to lose, and whom he recommended to the suffrages 
of til© ©l©ct)ors 

Albert arrived at Stockholm early in 1364. That city was in the interests 
of Magnus, and for a time it resisted; but he forced or persuaded it to capitu- 
late. There he was joined by most of the nobles who were discontented -mth 
Magnus. Their first act was to renew the deposition of the one; their next, 
to coilfirm the election of the other. Hakon, then in Norway, prepared to 
invade the kingdom; and Magnus, who had still a party, effected a junction 
with him. Their army being augmented by a considerable number of Danes, 
they penetrated into Upland. But Albert, on his ride, hastened to oppose 
them, and in a battle of some magmtude, victory the most decisive inchned 
to his standard: Magnus was taken prisoner; Hakon was wounded and com- 
pelled to retreat with expedition into his own kingdom (1365) . The fortresses 
which held for the two prince were next reduced; two or three of them only 
made a vigorous defence. But Valdeniar of Denmark, whose interests l&y in 
disturbing the kingdom, sent, from tune to tune, supphes of troops, which 
harassed the king. ^ 
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il Peace with, that formidable rival was felt to be necessary for the repose of 
th,e realm, and it was purchased by the cession of some domains. Among 
them was the isle of Gothland with Visby the capital. That these cessions 
were imwillingly made may be easily conceived; and to procure their restora- 
tion Albert entered into a close league with the enemies of Denmark. The 
war was consequently renewed. While his allies assailed other parts of Den- 
mark,^ he invaded Sklne, a portion of which he reduced. But little time was 
left him for exultation. Hakon of Norway invaded Sweden, defeated him, 
md compelled him to throw himself into Stockholm, which was closely 
invested. In this extremity he proposed an interview, in which the condi- 
tions of peace were agreed on. Magnus was enlarged for a ransom of 12,000 
marks; and in return for his ces^on of the Swedish crown, he received as fiefs 
' Vestergotland, Vermland, and Dalecarlia 

(1371). He was, however, to have no 
share in the administration of these 
provinces, but merely to receive the 
revenues with the title of governor; and 
the rest of his days he was to pass in 
Norway. Lest he should break this, with 
as much levity as he had broken all his 
former engagements, sixty gentlemen of 
his party were to surrender themselves 
prisoners to Albert if he shoidd again 
disturb the peace of the realm. He did 
not disturb it, because he was soon 
afterwards drowned in crossing a ford 
(1374). 

For some years after this pacification 
Albert enjoyed comparative security. 
But he was not popular: he brought 
over many Germans to share in the 
spoils of the kingdom; and exhibited 
Qniaar MAEOAjmEa or Denmark, Norway, in their favour a partiality SO gross as 
, AND Sweden much to indispose the nation against 

a853-i««) Insecure as was his possession 

of Sweden, he raised troops to support 
the claims of his nephew, Albert of Mecklenburg, to -the Danish throne, in 
opposition to Olaf, the son of Margaret and Hakon. The enterprise failed: 
the armament that was sent against the Danes was mostly destroyed by a 
storm; and there_ was no disposition to renew the contest. 

The gross partiality of Albert for his foreign mercenaries was not the only 
fault he committed. Havmg a high notion of the kingly prerogative, he 
endeavoured to nile without the control of the diet. For his attempt to 
restrain the privileges of the nobles he would deserve our praise, were not 
his motives of the most selfish character. The people had stiU more reason 
to complain. Not only were they subject to a tyranny odious as that of 
toe nobles, but they were ground to the earth by new imposts, and, what was 
still more mortifying, for the enrichment of avaricious foreigners. In this 
state of the public mind, he convoked a diet at Stockholm (1386) and demanded 
aa augmentation of his income. It was not, he observed, adequate to the 
de<^nt support of royalty; and he solicited one third of the whole revenue, 
dvjl and ecclesiastical. Nothing could equal the indignant surprise of the 
diet at this extraordinary demand. They replied that fcamer ktogp had 
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found the usual revenues enough, not merely for comfort but for ^lendour; 
and intimated that if he was straitened the cause lay in the number of for- 
eigners whom he enriched. This intimation might have been expected to 
produce some good effect; but it had none on this imprudent king except' to 
exasperate him, and to make h i m resolve that he would wrest by force what 
had been refused to his solicitations and plunge the kingdom into a ruinous 
civil war. 


SWEDEN, NOEWAT AND DENMAEK AEE UNITED UNDEE MAEGAEET 

At this time Margaret, who had succeeded her son Olaf (1387), was 
sovereign of Denmark and Norway. To her the malcontents apphea far 
aidj which she would not afford them, unless they acknowledged her far 
their queen. The oindition was accepted: an army of Danes marched into 
Sweden and was immediately Joined by many of the nobles and clergy*. T!fe 
lower classes of the population were indifferent to the result, or if they had Any 
b^ it was in favour of Albert — not from any attachment to him bui> from 
dislike of the nobles. At FaJkoping, in Vestergotland, however, a good stand 
was made by his army, consisting not merely of Swedes but of Germans 
and many adventurers whom the offer of large pay and the hope of plunda* 
had drawn to his standard. But after a de^rate conflict, he was defeated 
and captured, together with his son (1389). Both were committed to 'a 
fortress, where, notwithstanding the efforts of their German allies and those of 
their own party, they remained above six years; nor did they obtain their 
release without a solemn renunciation of the Swedish crown. With Mai^ret, 
sovereign of three kingdoms, begins a new era in northern history .& ' 

ST. BEIDGBT OF SWEDEN 

Amongst the conspicuous figures belon^ng to the age which had just 
dosed, a character widely different from most of those which have passed 
before us claims attention — both from its intrinsic interest and its widespread 
influence in Europe, and from the fact that the monastic order which was the 
starting-point of that influence played an important part in the life of Sweden 
for two hundred years. The fame and influence of St. Bridget of Sweden 
extended far beyond her own coimtry and century. A typical mediaeval 
saint in the ecstatic simplicity of her faith and her belief in her own visions, 
she was equally distinguished for benevolence towards her fellows that found 
a practical vent in the charities which were continued by the order she founded. 
Vadstena, the chief convent of that order, became the centre of a whole cycle 
of legendary and historic story, and its history is closely interwoven with that 
of the Swedish nation. The following brief epitome of Bridget's life is by a 
Catholic historian 

In the month of July (1370) St. Bridget of Sweden came to Montefiascone 
to present herself to the pope. She was bom about 1302 of one of the noblest 
families of Sweden, and was named -Bir^tta (Bridget). She wm married 
at thirteen to a young nobleman named Ulf Gudmarson, by whom she had 
eight children. They made toother the pilgrimage to the shrine of Sant 
Jago in Galicia, and on their return home both resolved to enter religion. 
Uu died before he could carry out his plan. Bri(^et, finding herself a widow, 
redoubled her austerities and her charities, and a short time after, that is to 
say about the year 1344, she founded a monastery for sixty nuns and twenty- 
five brothers of the order of St. Av^tine, at Vadstena, in the diocese of 
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Iln^aoping. She made certain provisions for it, and named it the monastery 
of the Holy Saviour, 

Such was Bridget when she came to seek Pope Urban V and ask his 
appi^oval of her work. This she obtained. Then she sent word to the pope 
by Count Nicholas of Nole that if he retired he would commit a great foUy 
and would not finish his journey. Furthermore she declared to Cardinal 
Beaufort, afterwards pope, in the presence of Alfonso, bishop of Jaen, that 
when she was at Rome the Holy Virgin revealed to her the following message: 
“It is God’s will that the pope should not leave Italy, but that he should 
remain until his death at Rome or elsewhere. But if he return to Avignon he 
■^11 die at once, and render an account to God of his conduct. Bridget told 
the cardinal of this revelation so that he might send it secretly to the pope in 
writing; but the cardinal dared not do this, and the sainted widow gave it 
herself to the pope, written in Alfonso’s hand.” [The incident gave Bridget 
the reputation of a prophetess, for Urban returned to Avignon two months 
later and died in December of the same year.] ' 

After St. Bridget had obtained the confirmation of her order from the pope, 
she went on to Naples and then to Sicily. On returning to Rome she believed 
herself to have had a revelation to go to Jerusalem, and although sixty-nine 
years old she set out with her daughter Catherine. Arriving in the Holy 
Land she visited all the holy places, among which was always reckoned that 
of the Annunciation, the house at Nazareth. Bridget returned to Rome and 
died there in the odour of sanctity, July 23rd, 1373, at the convent of the 
nuns of St. Clara. The following year her body was taken back to Sweden 
throu^ her daughter’s efforts, and placed in the monastery of Vadstena 
which Bridget had founded.^ 

Bridget’s name is attached to various writings of a religious character, the 
principal of which are her Uppenbarelser or Bevelatwns, which reflect the 
ecstatic mysticism of her religious standpoint, while the practical side of her 
character is represented by the recognition voiced in them of the urgent need 
of reformation in the church. This book was denounced by the French 
theologian Gerson, a younger contemporary of Bridget, but was recognised 
by the council of Bdle, forty years after her formal canonisation.® 

Spread of tJw Order of Saint Bridget; Vadstena Convent 

The order of St. Bridget soon spread itself throughout all the countries of 
Europe, until finally there were about seventy convents of the order, in which 
day and night brothers and sisters sang the praises of the immaculate Virgin. 
The Reformation and freedom of spirit at the end of the precedmg and begin- 
ning of this century reduced the Birgittine order in number; and of the 
once widely ramified order there now exist only the religious houses of Alto- 
munster in Upper Bavaria, the “Refuge of Mary” and “Mary’s Heart” in 
the Netherlands, and the “Lion House” at Spetisburg in England. None of 
these four reli^ous houses has any longer priests of the order. 

Ihat which chiefly gave importance to the order was the religious awaken- 
ing it called forth among the nobles of the North — the Swedes, the Norwe- 
gians, and the Danes. Bridget understood how to evoke enthusiasm in her 
equals in station. _ Even princesses and members of the imperial council let 
themselves be initiated and were glad to serve as sisters or brothers in the 
convents. Vadstena and the other Birgittine convents worked beneficially in 
the three northern kingdoms, by their care of the poor, by scientific research, 
and by encouraging upright conduct among the inhabitants. The revival of 
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mental life is reflected in many books which proceeded from the silence of the 
convents. The convent of Vadstena was a small Mghschool. Partly 
buying, partly by diligent cop 3 dng, and partly by presents the library there 
increased, and in the year 1490 the monks set up a printing press. Theology 
was the principal study; but philosophy, history, geography, astronomy, 
medicine, music, paintiog, and sculpture also received attention. Sisters 
as well as brothers studied Latin, and also the use of the mother tongue. 
Many of the brothers sought to extend their education by travelling abrosbd, 
especially in Rome, so as h£er to become 
teachers in the Va^tena schools. As in 
Vadstena so m all the Birgittine convents 
there reigned an active literary life. But 
Vadstena remained the most important 
among them. For two centuries it formed 
the centre of religious life in Sweden. 

King Albert of Mecklenburg spent 
great sums in endowing the convents. In 
them the children and grandchildren of 
St. Bridget afeo foimd their last restmg 
place. The rehcs of the great saint were 
held in high honour as long as the Catholic 
faith blossomed. _ In 1403 a costly reli- 
quary was made in Stockholm, for which 
alone 420 marks of pure silver were used; 
and there was no place of pilgrimage 
throughout the whole North that could 
compare with the Birgittine convent, 
where the most distinguished of every 
nation contended with foreign pilgrims 
in showing honour to Bridget. In the 
year 1403 Queen Margaret knelt at the 
tomb of the samt, and the year 1406 saw EuTRUfOB to vabstbna Church (ises) 
a Scotch bishop of Skeninge come to Vad- 
stena through eU-deep snow. Queen Margaret joined the Bir^ttine sisterhood ; 
she was followed by the high nobles of the North, who considered it a bless- 
ing to hold spiritual relations with the brothers and sisters of St. Bridget. 

The old convent church still stands, with its wide porch, its high columns, 
its five arches gray with age as they were built at the end of the fourteenth 
century. It is bunt of Omberger chalkstone, and in the north is known under 
the name of “ Bluestone church.” In Cathofic times the inside of the church 
was furnished with thirteen altars for the thirteen priests, of which the high 
altar, contrary to custom, lay to the west. It had three doors — “ the door 
of forgiveness,” by which the faithful entered the church, the “ door of atone- 
ment” by which the brethren entered, and the “ door of mercy” by which the 
asters went into the choir. The chief building of the nuns was towards the 
north and extended from east to west ; the monks lived on the south ade of 
the church. Rich donations fell to the convent. Free from taxation and 
burdens, richly endowed by all the Swedish provinces south of the Dal-Elf, 
the foundation enjoyed a considerable income. One residence after the other 
arose around the convent, so that soon there was an entire city. Among 
the inhabitants of the convent, besides learned men, there were architects, 
mechanicians, painters, sculptors, and artisans of every kind. Of its monks 
one became an archbishop, another a bishop. 
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’The fame of the convent rose to its highest when, after the canonisation of 
'Bridget's daughter Catherine, her remains, which until then had rested in con- 
aeciated ground, were raised. The celebration took place in 1489. With all 
l^our the sacred treasure was raised and placed on the altar where it remained 
w the beginning of the Reformation, '[^e convent was at its zenith, 
mid this day was one of the last great days it witnessed. In 1513 the slirine 

St. Catherine was almost completed; the work was, however, never fin- 
ished, as King Gustavus Vasa used the silver of which it was to be made, 
and robbed the monks of much more for the needs of the country. It was 
the first step towards the destruction of the convent of St. Bridget. • The 
year afterward the nuns received an order from King Gustavus to send some 
'jnonks to Lapland, to convert the people to the Christian faith; in reality he 
wished to weaken the convent. From 1528 to 1541 we find no entries noted 
in, the records of Vadstena; it was desired that the convent of itself should 
cease to exist through a want of brothers and sisters. In 1540 the Catholic 
service was done away with in Vadstena, the archives of the convent and the 
treasures were removed, and in 1543 the monks were forbidden to wear the 
dress of the order. At the diet of SoderkSping in 1593 the suppression of 
the time-honoured convent was decreed. The costly shrines containing the 
remains of St. Bridget and St. Catherine, as well as of St. Eric, were torn 
down from the altars, and the relics of the saints buried in an unknown place. 
The nuns were no lon^r allowed to dwell there; for some time the convent 
h^ had no monks. Inen the last abbess, Carin Olofsdotter, with seven of her 
faithful sisters, fled to the convent of their order in Poland. Thus feU this 
monastery, an honour to the countrjr, and the northern church, the residence 
of true piety and knowledge; after a famous existence of 240 years the work 
of the great Saint of Scandinavia was destroyed.® 




CHAPTER VII 
THE UNION OF EALMAR 

[1397-1628 A.r>.] 

EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE KAUJIAB UNION 

Margaeet possessed masculine keenness of intellect, and subtlety tem- 
pered with, kindliness, together with all the accomplishments of her sex. She 
was of a dark complexion and masculine in appearance, but pleasing withal, 
and as well disposed to love as to ambition. She gladly, availed herself of any 
means to weaken the powerful nobility, at the same time ingratiating herself 
with the clergy by that liberality which has ever been the road to absolute 
power. She loved Denmark better than Sweden, as the sequel will abun- 
dantly show. But she nevertheless strove anxiously to lay the foundations of 
her power more firmly in this kingdom — the more so as she saw her rule 
thereby extended over the whole North, from Ladoga and Russia to the 
northern islands hard by Scotland, and from the uttermost pole southwards 
to Holstein. In the^ year 1389, being then in Malmo, she issued, at the 
request of both archbishops, an admonitory letter to the Laplanders, exhort- 
ing them to be converted to the Christian fmth, whereof the principal articles 
were enumerated in the same letter. The abbey of Vadstena had been reducefi 
to ashes in the troublous days of the war. The queen, who had loved the 
abbess from her childhood up, took the abbey under her protection, and 
thereafter bestowed many benefits upon it. In temporal matters she proved 
herself no less vigilant, but in all such thin^ she had at first very great diflS- 
cidties to contend with.** 

The Scandinavian union, usually called after the place where it was msti- 
tuted the “Kalmar Union,” owes its existence to the following causes: 

"V^en in 1375 King Valdemar of Denmark died without leaving any male 
' 201 
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Ipingi© lie throne, his son-in-law Hakon VH ruled in Norway, His wife 
\|as Princess Margaret of Denmark, at that time twenty-two years of age, 
•^ho four 3 reara earlier presented him with a son, Olaf. Clever Queen Mar- 
^ret successfully used the controversy about votes which soon after raged 
ih Denmark to get Prince Olaf acknowledged king, as early as 1376, and he^ 
self appointed his guardian during the time of his minority. Olaf died in his 
twdhth year, however, and as meanwhile Hakon had also died, Queen Mar- 
^ret found herself in possession of both the Danish and Norwegian royal 
drowns, 

t In all these proceedings the young and enterprising princess had discov- 
4*ed a most active co-operator in the Hansa— the burgomaster of Lubeck, 
W Amrifih Westhof, was her steadfast admirer — and Lubeck had at that 
■ ' time very consid- 

erable influence in 
all decisions uiion 
northern affairs. 
The great influ- 
ence which, since 
the Peace of the 
Hanse Towns, 
Stralsund had 
possessed over 
the Danish crown 
had in 1376 been 
turned to consid- 
erable account in 
Margaret’s inter- 
ests in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Olaf was, as 
we have stated, 
acknowledged 

lcbbok totoham, king by the 

Hansa, in pursu- 
ance of the old right to the franchise, and therefore the election (at the 
beginning very uncertain) was decided according to the wishes of his mother. 
The Hansa proved itself not less useful when it was a question of cheeking 
the plague of the Baltic pirates, who again had been long troubling all the 
waters of the Baltic Sea. Margaret had applied to the Hansa in this diffi- 
culty; and in 1384 made a pilgrimage on foot to Stralsund, and received from 
the Hanse Towns a promise of strong measures against the pirates, whilst she 
and the leaders in her kingdom could only pledge themselves to provide nine 
weakly-manned vessels. In the spring of the same year, about Whitsuntide, 
the ships of the Hansa engaged the pirates and frightened them away from 
their haunts, so that trade on the Baltic could be carried on the summer 
through without fear of disturbance. This was no doubt greatly to the 
advantage of the whole northern world of commerce, but particularly to Den- 
mark, and was not accomplished without a serious sacrifice on the part of 
the Hansa. Accordingly, when in 1385 the treaty expired which for fifty 
years had controlled and protected the north German towns. King Olaf 
received his own possession, and Denmark thus once more held the key to 
the Sound. 

So far all had gone well for Queen Margaret. But from another direction, 
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she incurred, by the further pursuit of her designs, a dangerous opposition. ' 
After uniting upon her own head the crowns of Denmark and Norway, she 
further intended to win for herself supremacy over Sweden; and by this she 
opened the door to lengthy and burdensome complications. 

Since the year 1363, King Albert of the Mecklenburg ducal line had 
we have seen], reigned in Sweden. He had ^n raised to this eminence in 
the midst of the Danish Hanse feud, by the influence of the north German 
towns. This prince Margaret desired to push from his throne; which seemed 
to her the easier as Albert was little loved by the Swedes mid, moreover, 
because the majority of the more distinguished nobility of his kingdom had 
declared themselves in her favour. In the year 1389, Margaret opened hos- 
tilities. 

Not far from Falkoping there was an encounter on February 24th, which 
ended most unhappily for Albert. In a swamp in which his horse had stuck, 
he was taken prisoner, and was brought thence in fetters to Lindholm. 
Immedie-tely the whole country declared for Margaret; the chief e^esias- 
tical dignitatis came over to her side, and all the castles in the kingdom 
c^ned their gat^ to the victor. 


THE CONSUMMATION OP THE UNION 


Stockholm alone prepared itseM for a valorous r^istance. In this city, 
the Germans — drawn thither partly by the attractions of trade, partly in 
the train of King Albert — formed the majority of the population. For a 
long time past they had enjoyed extraordinary privileges, probably taking 
even at that time a very important position in mimicipal affairs, and they 
showed no inclination to abandon the cause of their princes and landownera 
without further reason. They shortly received very powerful foreign aid; 
when in 1391 Margaret decided to besiege the town, a universal sympathy 
was aroused throughout Mecklenburg for the oppressed inhabitants of Stock- 
holm and for the fate of the unhappy king. Duke John, Albert’s uncle, 
placed himself at the head of a squadron, to free his nephew from imprison- 
ment. Numerous cruisers were fitted out to attack the Danes. The towns 
of Wismar and Rostock issued a proclamation, inviting all those “ who at 
their own expense were desirous of buccaneering in Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, there to plunder, rob, or bum,” to come forward and receive so- 
called “ thieving” or pirating letters of marque; and d^laring that TVlsm^ 
and Rostock harbouie were open to them, to receive their plunder and sell it 
according to their desires. At the same time, Duke John made an announce- 
ment that his Mrbour of Ribnitz would also be open as a refuge to these 
freebooters. Thus, from all parts, there assembled in Wfemar and Rostock 
a crowd of adventurers who called themselves the Society of Victualling 
Brothers — a band of roystering pirates, who at first had no other purpose 
t.Vian to carry provisions to the inhabitants of Stockholm, but who s(wn after 
waiift common cause with the other Baltic pira,tra, took possession of Gotland, 
and thence continued their plundering expeditions on the sea and along the 


neighbouring coasts. ^ , -rtr- ■, j 

The active sympathy which the allied towns Rostock and Wisn^r showed 
in these circumstance, placed the Hansa in a curious position. On the one 
hand, the federation was unwilling to take up arms against Margaret, ^d 
was therefore obliged to condemn strongly the action of both towns; on the 
other, it knew very weU that the freedom of King Albert, for wluch the Meck- 
lenburgers busied themselves assiduously, was the only hope of peace m the 
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NoEth, Meanwhile Stockholm languished under its third year of siege, nor 
wis there any prospect of the Danes being able to force the town into capitu- 
lation. Moreover, the Victualling Brothers acted with such vehemence 
towards both friend and foe that even the German towns found themselves 
obliged for three years to give up their expeditions to Skane, thus leav- 
ing the jBishery stations on the Sound empty; and “herring became very 
dear.’' 

At last, in 1394, the Hansa prepared to take decided steps, in order that 
peace might again reign in the North. To the consternation of the united 
Victuallers, who had just attacked Malmo and set it on fire, a municipal fleet 
appeared in the Sound and — Margaret herself having in the meantune opened 
the way to a treaty of peace — deputies from the Hansa went during Whit- 
sttntide of the following year to Skane, with the injunction to lay the utmost 
stress on the release of King Albert. The fact that this embassy was joined 
by two plenipotentiaries of the Teutonic order could only exercise a most 
favourable influence on the contemplated negotiations, for the grand master 
of the order stood in the friendliest relations not only with the Hansa, but also 
with Queen Margaret herself. Already in 1395 a treaty for an armed trace 
was signed on the feast of Corpus CSuisti, after which King Albert was given 
provisional freedom, and Stockholm was included in the Hansa. During the 
trace the regulation of other conditions of war was preserved. At the same 
time, the Hanse Towns engaged themselves, after the three years had elapsed, 
either to redeliver the king into Margaret’s hands, or to pay a ransom fixed 
at 60,000 marks of fine silver, or to quit Stockholm finally. The treaty com- 
prising all these conditions was to be concluded at Michaelmas, 1398. 

The three years elapsed. Directly after he was set at liberty, Albert went 
to Mecklenburg. Here, as well as m Prussia, he in vain endeavoured to raise 
the necessary sum for his ransom. Since August 1st, 1395, there had been a 
powerful Hanse garrison in Stockholm, in readiness for the moment when 
either Queen Margaret or Albert should try to assume possession of the town. 
The insolence of the Baltic Victuallers was at length crushed since the 
Teutonic order had taken Gotland and scattered their bands. 

Meantime Margaret had pursued her ends with untiring zeal. Pirst, in 
order to secure the hereditary succession to Norway and Denmark in her 
house, the queen, now childless, sent for Eric, son of Duke Wratislaw of 
Stolpe m Pomerania, her own grand-nephew. By the advice of the council, 
she pronounced him heir to the united crowns of Denmark and Norway. A 
similar ceremony followed in Sweden: on the 11th of July, 1396, Margaret’s 
ft«ter-son, according to the native custom, was proclaimed future king on 
the Mora stone. Alter such happy results, the queen no longer hesitated to 
undertake the most ambitious of her schemes — the public proclamation of 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden as a united kingdom. The main grounds 
upon which this political union was to rest were briefly as follows: 

The three kingdoms were to be in future under one sovereign; in each of 
tte three a council should take part in the government as before; should the 
sovereign die without issue, the councillors were empowered to elect a suc- 
cessor. In the event of one of the three states being entangled in a foreign 
war, the other two pledged themselves to assist. Each of the three was to 
'is©ep its own laws and privileges; no feud between the three states would be 
' lawful; treaties with foreign princes and towns would have a bindin g effect 
%^n all three states. 

*' Tbese points were embodied in an act, and at Kalmar, in June of the 
yeat.1897, Enc was proclaimed king over Denmark, Norway, and Sv/eden. 
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The queen, on her birthday, some four weeks later, issued the document which 
was to seal the' pe^etual union of the three kingdoms. 

While everything thus conspired to favour Margaret’s plans, King Albert 
saw one hope after another disappear. The ransom could not be raised. 
Michaelmas, 1398, came ever nearer and nearer. The Hansa pressed him for 
a decision. At last the burgomaster of Stralsund was sent to interview the 
king and to bring back from him a definite statement of his intentions as to 
the Lindhqlm Treaty. As Albert still replied in an evasive fashion, the towns 
ceased to interest themselves in his behalf. Accordingly, Stockholm was 
evacuated and handed over to Margaret; and thus IQng Albert lost his 
kingdom. 

The decided attitude which the Hansa had maintained throughout these 
negotiations, and which had not been without its effect in influencing the 
completion of tiie Scandinavian Union, was essentially instrumental in at once 
assuring the increase of friendly relations between the northern royal house 
and the. German seaport towns. 

* . * 

THE HOLSTEIN WAK 

Since 1409, Denmark and Holstein had maintained an almost uninter- 
rupted feud The duchy of Schleswig was the cause of this contention, 
early as 1404, when Duke Gerhard of Holstein was engaged in warfare against 
the Ditmarshians, the crown of Denmark and the counts of Holstein were 
already contending for the duchy of Schleswig, Two years later, thanks to 
Margaret’s discretion and foresight, a truce was arranged during which the 
dispute should have been adjusted. But her death, which followed in 1412, 
leaving the sole government of the kingdom’s affairs in the hands of the pas- 
sionate king Eric, closed the doors against all chance of a peaceable conclu- 
sion. 

Only two years later, the Ditmarshians, close adherents of the Danish 
kmg, declared hostilities against young Duke Henry, Gerhard’s eldest son. 
In 1415, Eric himself appeared at the head of a force — to which Sweden, 
according to the Treaty of Union, had added troops — and took possession 
of the entire duchy, with the exception of Schleswig itself, which was 
strongly fortified. At this crisis, urged by necessity, the Holsteiners seized 
upon a valuable expedient. They called to their aid the Victualling Broth- 
ers, who had long given up the Baltic and withdrawn to the western seas. 
Letters of marque to the S^dinavian Kangdom were issued, all harbours of 
Holstein were thrown open to the bold pirates, and in a short time the south- 
ern waters of the Baltic were swarming as in former days. It was thus pos- 
sible for the Holsteiners to engage the enemy wilii great success both by sea 
and by land. In the summer of 1416, Kmg Eric was compelled to return to 
Denmark, all his endeavours to snatch the town of Schleswig from the Hol- 
stemers having been unavailing.^ 

During the campaigns of 1417 and 1418, he did not reduce a single fortress 
(he was too powerful to te openly met m the field), while he lost several, and 
had even the mortification to see the isle of Femem in the power of his 
enemies. In 1419, indeed, he recovered that island, and signalised his suc- 
cess by a horrible carnage; but this was his only advantage: reverse after 
reverse befell both his land and sea armaments. In 1423, he applied to the 
emperor, the lord paramount of the province, for a confirmation of the judicial 
sentence which his own chancellor had pronounced. In S^mund he found 
one sufficiently disposed to favour him; and a final decision was given that 
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the counts had forfeited all right to the duchy. In this decision they would 
not acquiesce; but the truce which followed enabled him to visit Jerusalem, 
by way of penance for the massacre which he had perpetrated in Femem. On 
his return, he found Schleswig and Gottorpch and the other fortresses still in 
the power of the counts. The imperial sentence, therefore, had been of no 
service; and for any tangible advantage, he must trust only to his own 
resources. With another large army, the equipment of which occasioned no 
little murmuring in all his kingdoms, especially in Sweden, he mvested 
Schleswig and Gottorpch. But all his enterprises were destined to be unfor- 
tunate. 

Scarcely had he opened his trenches, when he received from the Han- 
seatic League a declaration of war, in terms so absolute as to evince both 
their self-confidence and their contempt for his power. The blow, though it 
could scarcely have been unexpected, stunned him so much that he precipi- 
tately left the field. He foresaw that his own dominions would soon be 
invaded. That very year, he had the mortification to see Femem retaken; 
but, on the other hand, his enemies failed against Flensburg, and he had the 
good fortune to defeat them at sea, near the entrance of the Sound. StiU 
they were not discouraged; they had evidently resolved on the reduction of 
Copenhagen — the possession of which enabled Eric to levy a tax on every 
vessel that passed through the Sound. That fax they felt to be obnoxious: 
it might be increased ad libitum or their vessels might even be excluded alto- 
gether from their lucrative traflSc in Norway. 

In 1428, Copenhagen was again invested by a powerful armament, which 
the league placed under the command of Count Gerhard of Holstein; and it 
would have fallen, but for the heroism of the queen Philippa, a daughter of 
Henry IF of England. She threw herself into it, and by her exhortations, no 
less than by her example, inspired the garrison with so much zeal that the 
assailants were at length compelled to retire. Elated by this success, while 
her husband was raising new supplies in Sweden, she determined to carry the 
war into the dominions of her enemies; and, with a fleet of seventy-five sail, 
she invested Stralsund. But on this occasion fortune was not propitious: 
her squadron was almost entirely destroyed in a long-contested action. In 
Eric’s estimation, this disaster more than counterbalanced her successful 
defence of Copenhagen; and, without reflecting on his own martial reverses, 
which had been greater and more numerous than had befallen any general of 
his age, he yielded to his anger so far as to strike her. This brutality was not 
to be borne; and the high-spirited queen retired to Vadstena Convent, where 
she soon after ended her days. Her fate commanded the pity of the North- 
men, who had reason to esteem her for her many virtues, especially for the 
success with which she had so frequently inclined her cruel and capricious 
husband to mercy. 

After her death, new disasters awaited Eric. In 1430, one of his vessels, 
laden with specie, was captured; the following year, Flensburg capitulated to 
the count of Holstein; and in 1435, he was glad to make peace with both 
those nobles and the cities of the League, on such conditions as they pleased 
to dictate to him. During twenty-six y;ears of war, he had gained nothing; 
on the contrary, he bad lost several of his fortresses; and though these were 
restored, who was to repay him and his people for the losses which had been 
inflicted on their commerce — for the perpetual ravaging of their coasts — 
for the heavy ransom which had been paid for so many captives — for the 
waste of the national resource — for the dishonour of the Scandinavian 
arms? 
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THE UNION IS shaken ; EEIC RESIGNS HIS CROWN 

Internally, the administration of this monarch was no loss disastrous. 
Three or four years before the peace of Vordingborg, many of his people 
murmured at his oppressive levies of money and troops — the more so, as 
they were levied only for dishonour. On every occasion, the Swedes, whose 
detestation of everything Danish was not less than it is at present, distin- 
guished themselves by the loudne^ of their tone. In addition, they com- 
plained that the most lucrative and the most honourable posts were ^ven to 
the Danes, while themselves were overlooked; that these civil functionaries 
were universally rapacious; and that the national commerce was ruined by 
the wanton measures of their king, whose wars had not even the pretext of 
Swedish good for their object.** 

On Midsummer Day of 1433, the peasants of the Ddecarlian valleys, 
formerly the Swedish iron countiy, rt^ under the leadership of a miner, 
En^lbiecht Engelbrechtsson, against the tyi^nous rule of their Danish 
governor. The complaints of the Swedes against the hArshn^ of tiie for- 
e^ governors sent by King Eric into their country, were of long standing. 
The whole nation had found heavy the price it paid for the union with the 
Danish Empire; for the extortions of money and soldiery which Eric con- 
sidered necessary to his campaign against Holstein seemed endless. 

Indignant at this oppression, the Dalecarlians had already in 1432 made 
complaints through Engelbrechtsson to their king, but their position had not 
improved. The following year the insurrection broke out. Armed with steel 
bows and pikes, the Dalecarlians marched through the neighbouring coun- 
try to storm the castles and drive away the king’s bailiffs. Soon the entire 

g rovinees of Upland, Vermland, and Sodermanland were in revolt. The 
wedish council still tried, from dread of the terrors of anarchy, to support 
Eric; but the nation was no longer to be controlled. On August 16th, 1434, 
a letter of defiance was despatched from Vadstena to the Danish king. At 
the beginning of the following year, a council, called at Arboga, declared 
Engelbrecht Engelbrechtsson administrator of the country. Norway and 
the Hanse Towns received pressing invitations to make common cause with 
Sweden agaidst Denmark. Eric’s position was for the moment very grave. 
But his good fortune did not yet desert him. In order to throw a sop, in the 
first place, to the Hanse Towns, which in fact had already threatened to side 
with Sweden, he hastily concluded the peace of Vordingborg. Then he went 
to Stockholm, knowing well that he could still count upon the adherence of 
a not inconsiderable number of Swedish noblra in the council, who would 
decline to recognise the new order of things and the governorship of Engel- 
breehtsson. In October, 1435, Eric and the council were already in negotia- 
tion, with the result that the union between Denmark and Sweden was 
re-estab^hed, and the king reinstated, with few limitations, in his former 
position. Engelbrechtsson was now quickly discredited: he was believed to 
have been bought off by the concession of the fief of Orebro. The office of 
royal administrator, which had combined in one person the chief civil and 
military power, was abrogated, and by unanimous decision of king and coun- 
cil, the offices of a high bailiff and a marshal substituted. The first was given 
to an old friend of King Eric, Christer Nilsson Vasa. But for commander of 
both the sea and land forces they chose Charles Khutsson Bond4, at that 
time twenty-seven years of age — a scion of one of the nchest aristocratic 
Swedish families, with a temperament so imbued with the ardent enthus i a sm 
of youth, and so fired with personal ambition, that from that moment he 
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knew no rest until time and his own exertions had raised him to the topmost 
pinnacle of power. 

. The king had left Stockholm in November, to return to Denmark. Dur- 
ii^ the voyage, he was often forced by autumn storms and bad weather to 
land on the Swedish coast, and had then quietly permitted the crew of his 
ship to behave as, in war-time, during an invasion — to take by force from 
the inhabitants cattle for food, and other means of subsistence. This created 

a universal feeling of bitterness. Besides this, 
the king had appointed Danish bailiffs in Stock- 
holm, Kalmar, and Nykoping, which caused the 
old complainte to resound through the land. 
Suddenly the popular excitement, which had 
been temporarily allayed, turned the scales and 
once more allegiance to the king was renounced 
In Stockholm, thirty members of the council 
met to choose an administrator for the kingdom, 
and this time Charles Knutsson was elected to 
the post, by a majority of twenty-five votes to 
five. Thus young Bond6 found himself thrust 
nearer and nearer the goal of his desires. For 
a time, it is true, he was obliged to share the 
government with the popular favourite, Engol- 
brecht Engelbrechtsson, who had, with some 
foresight, been elected joint governor, in order 
that his numerous admirers should have no 
cause for discontent. But this association, so 
irksome to Charles Knutsson, did not last long. 
On the 27th of April, 1436, Engelbrecht flngel- 
brechtssonwas assassinated by a Swedish noble- 
man on an island in the Hjellmar Lake; and 
the administrator had now a free hand. 

These events in Sweden made the deepest 
impression on King Eric, ageing as he now was. 
Too weak and xmdecided to venture upon a 
serious attempt to reinstate himself, he gradu- 
ally lost all hold on the government and all in- 
terest in it. Finally, when dangerous outbreaks 
threatened among the Danish peasantry, he re- 
signed his crowns and kingdoms, and in 1439 took ship for Gotland, never 
again to return to Denmark. He died in the year 1459, at the age of 
seventy-four, at Rugenwalde in Pomerania. 


THE THEBE COUNTEIES ACCEPT CHEISTOPHEB (1442 A.D.) 

Eric died childless, and immediately upon his deposition the Danish coun- 
cil met to choose a new prince. It was decided that Duke Christopher of 
Bavaria, a nephew of Eric, should be offered the government. Before the 
king’s deposition, in 1439, Christopher had gone to Lubeck, in compliance 
with an invitation from the Danish council, which met there. Here the 
unmediate future of Denmark had been ' discussed. King Eric’s rule was 
declared detrimental to the kingdom. Christopher, in the first place elected 
to the post of administrator, or manager, only received in the following year 
the royal Danish crown. 
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Scarcely had the new king planted his foot firmly in Denmark before he^ 
began to covet the land on the farther side of the Sound, where Margaret’s , 
work, the Kalmar Union — although much shaken, particularly in Sweden, by 
the events of the last years — could with prompt assistance still be main- 
tained. At jQnkdping there had been, in 1439, a gathering of the Danish 
and Swedish delegates of the church, to assure Christopher of their allegiance 
and devotion to the Union. It soon became evident that the influence of 
the bishops and other church dignitaries was decisive in this matter, and 
their efforts resulted in Charles Knutsson’s being persuaded to resign his 
office. It maj^ well be that Charles had for a time cherished a vague hope .of 
wearing the kmgly crown himself. By the prophecy of a holy nun, whose 
words were carried from mouth to mouth among the people, he was desig- 
nated as the future king. In the church at Vadstena a young child declared 
it saw a shining crown suspended over Charles’ head. But a feeling-of recti- 
tude seems to have restrained him from stretching out his hand towards, that , 
dignity, since the will of the church outweighed the wishes of the laity, Acr 
cordingly, .after Finland had been assured to him for his lifetime, and the 
island of Oland mortgaged to him, he resigned his office of administrator, and 
so left the way to the Swedish throne clear for the Danish king. On October 
4th, 1440, the council elected Christopher king. _ Charles Knutsson remained . 
for a while longer in Sweden, and then betook himself to Finland. He went,, 
to be sure, but not forever. In Norway, where Kric’s following was still very 
considerable, the difficulties wore serious, and under better leadership it might 
well have become formidable. The pendulum, nevertheless, gradually swung 
round in that country too; and in 1442 Christopher was proclaimed king ol 
Norway, at Opslo (Christiania). 

After nearly fifty years of war and tumult the longed-for peace appeared, 
likely once more to descend upon the northern seas. In the Scanclinavian 
kingdom, calm and outward security reigned everywhere. Charles Knutsson 
lived far from the Swedish capital, in las self-elected and distinguished ban- 
ishment at Viborg in Finland; ana an insurrection which broke out among 
the petusantry in Zealand and Jutland, about 1444, was <iuickly suppressed. 

Norway remained loyal to its king; and Christopher, proud of the title, 
had ever since 1442 signed himself King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
and Lord of Cotland and Wendland. The sea-robberies of the Victualling 
Brothers had been put down in 1434, by the exertions of Hamburg, Bremen, , 
and Lubeck. The leaders of the antagonistic robber-bands were either put 
to flight or secui'cly imprisoned. On the Swedish coast, feeble attempts at 
plunder by a few pirates were occasionally heard of. These pirates were sent 
by King Kric from his rocky castle of Visby on Gotland, to supplement his 
moans of livelihood : to do lasting harm was no longer in his power. Industry 
and commerce received a new impetus, and fleets of merchant ships once more 
sailed peacefully back and forth on their accustomed voyages on the high 
seas. 


SWEDEN AND DENMARK SEPARATE TTNDEB CHRISTOPHER’S StTCCESSOR, 

CHARLES KNUTSSON 

This calm however was not of long duration. There were constantly 
marvellous reports of a great conspiracy of princes against the head of the 
Hanseatic federation, and of plans, w.bich King Christopher was maturing in 
secret, against Lubeck and the other seaport towns, with a view to their ruin. 
It is certain that after the year 1441 there was a marked difference in the 
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]dd§%' beiiaViour to the Hansa. Whereas formerly he made use of its help 
a^mst the Dutch, he now ranged himself suddenly on the side of the latter, 

a them the most important privileges in trade, and in every way treated 
with unmistakeable partiality. All this was merely to put an end to 
the renewed influence, threatening to become more powerful than ever, which 
the Hansa exercised throughout the Scandinavian kingdom. As these means 
were not successful, King Christopher hit upon another policy. An attack 
upon Lubeck was prepared; the requisite funds had already been collected 
in secret, and several Bavarian and other princes had been won over to the 
plan; which was to be carried out in 1448. But at the commencement of this 
year, Cbristopher died suddenly. “ His death,” wrote the Lubeck chronicler, 
“deieated the wicked project of humiliating and destroying the Hanse 
Towns.” 

But other consequences linked themselves to Christopher’s death. The 
continuance of the Scandmavian union was now again in question, and once 
more dark clouds gathered from all sides over the northern heavens. Scarcely 
four months had elapsed since Christopher’s death, when Charles Knutsson 
re-appeared in Stockholm. He considered that the moment had arrived when 
the royal crown must fall to his share; and he was not mistaken. A council 
hurriedly summoned, elected him to the throne by an overpowering majority; 
and he was crowned in June of the same year, the separation of Sweden from 
Denmark being announced at the same time. 

Meanwhile, Christopher having left no heirs, a German prince was once 
more called to the Danish throne — Count Christian of Oldenburg, a nephew 
of Duke Adolf of Holstein. On the 28th of September, 1448, he was formally 
acknowledged, and thus the foundation of the royal house still reigning in 
Denmark was laid.‘ 


XTOTER CHRISTIAN THE THREE KINGDOMS ARB AGAIN UNITED 

The question was now only whether Norway would henceforward be sub- 
ject to one of the two kingdoms, or whether it would choose a sovereign for 
itself. For the last contingency, a by no means inconsiderable party in the 
ncffth had already declared itself, at the same time alluding in unmistakeable 
fashion to the deposed king Eric, whom it might possibly be desirable to 
receive again as king. Meantime, another opinion quickly claimed attention, 
according to which the welfare of the country would best be served by uniting 
Norway with Sweden and acknowledging Charles Knutsson as the liege lord 

‘ Descent of Christian I of Denmark • 

Ekic Qlippino 


Eikissa ^ Nicholas of Mecklenburg 

r 

Sophia ^ Gerhard, count of Holstein 

Henry, count of Holstein 
Gerhard, count of Holstein 

Aiolf, duke of Schleswig Hedwig ^ Dietrich of Oldenburg 
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of both countries. This view finally prevailed, and before the end of that 
year (1449), the Norwegian crown was entrusted to the king of Sweden. 

In the general uncertainty of the situation, such a settlement could not 
last, Soon a strong partj^ sprang up in Norwa;^ for Christian of Denmark, 
which actually succeeded, in the following year, in declaring Charles’ election 
null and void and handing over the crown to Christian. The young king 
received the news with delight; but a whole world of hope must have opened 
out for him when he learned, almost simultaneously, that in Sweden, too, the 
strength of Charles’ position was declining. Without hesitation, he now 
raised the banner of the union, and prepared to reinstate the old Scandinavian 
federation, after the fashion of his predecessors, at the point of the sword. 

The war now kindled between the two monarchs lasted, with slight inter- 
ruptions, until the year 1457. Cliarles was at first stubbornly resolved against 
yielding, though the ground resounded more and more hollow beneath his 
feet and treachery and disloyalty surrounded him. At last he gave way. 'The 
hatred with which he was pursued by the archbishop Oxenstierna and the 
clergy sapped the last of his strength. He forsook his kingdom, and fled at 
night, on the 24th of February. A ship laden with gold and silver took him 
to Dantzic, where his safety was guaranteed, and where he remained seven 
years. Four months after Charles’ departure, Christian received the royal 
crown in the cathedral at Upsala, The throe kingdoms were thus once more 
united. 

It was then exactly sixty years since the foundation of the Kalmar Union. 
In June, 1397, JOric, the first king of the union, was crowned; in June, 1457, 
the coronation feast of Christian was celebrated. What changes ha(l there 
not been throughout Europe within this period! What disastrous wars the 
lust of power in Margaret’s sucOessor had forced on every country between 
Finmarken and the Eider! They wore all fought for the sake of that scheme 
of union which sprang from the heroic mind of the young queen, but which, 
manipulated by her with wise deliberation, changed its character after the 
time when her foster son Eric seized upon it with his undisciplined zeal, and 
continued to change, until finally there was little left of it but its mere outer 
husk. The deeper feelings which should have desired coherence for reasons 
of state policy never awoke in the minds of the generality of the Scandinavian 
peoples; instead of the anticipated union, that unquiet party spirit ensued, 
which through its resultant — the constant change of tliose in power — as 
well as through the ebb and flow of public opinion, would have inoculated 
with poison the character of any nation, no matter how sound or healthy by 
nature. 

These Scandinavian convulsions had scarcely exercised any influence over 
the neighbouring countries. The relations of England to Norway were of a 
purely commercial order, exclusive of political interests. At Novgorod, the 
old border quarrels still continued, which now and again gave an incentive 
to the Swedes for invading Russian territory — without any definite result, 
however. Finally, the Teutonic order had since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century been too busy with its own affairs to be able to take more than a 
very slight part in those of the far North.c 

The capitulation which Christian I had signed on his election may afford 
us some idea of the limits, within which, by the constitution, the royal author- 
ity was confined. Christian recognised the crown to be purely elective. 
Unless he had direct issue, none of his heirs could lay claim to any portion of 
his property, personal or real. He engaged never to call any foreign prince 
into Denmark, and never to pension one, without the express consent of the 
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iagsraad, or council of tke kingdom. Without that consent he was not to 
undertaker any war^ or make peace,* or impose any tax, or confer the govern- 
ment' of any fortress: nay, by the advice of that body he was to regulate his 
court. Other regulations of the same nature would have converted the gov- 
ernment into what it was meant to be — a pure aristocracy, or rather 
, oligarchy— had such compacts been of much avail. But they were always 
violated by the crown, for the plain reason that they were inconsistent with 
tike existence of an executive. 

- The power thus arrogated by the rigsraad, of electing a sovereign without 
the consent of the nobles, prelates, and people-*- that is, without the inter- 
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vention of a diet — is not the least striking illustration of the progress made 
towards an oligarchy in Denmark. If there was one custom more ancient 
afad more obligatory than another, it was this, that without the concurrence 
of deputies from all the orders of the state — the church, the nobles, the 
rural gentry, and even the peasantry (the municipal corporations were of 
more recent admission) — there could be no election. This custom, indeed, 
had existed in full vigour down to the Union of Kalmar. As a whole multitude 
o<md not leave the country, necessity demanded that the suffrage should be 
confided to a few deputies (never exceeding thirty), who were to meet other 
dt^fies from Sweden and Norway at Halmstad, or some other place, where 
ml’ might conveniently assemble. The trust was soon claimed as a right; the 
precedent was appealed to when there was no concurrence of other states; ' 
aM, unfortunately for the liberties of the people, the claim was not resisted 
vmen the circumstances which had led to the trust no longer existed. Thus, 
\^a'Eric of Pomerania fled to the isle of Gotland, the rigsraad assumed the 
rghb df offering the crown to Christopher of Bavaria; nor do we read that 
the aSsimption was condemned by the rest of the nation. On the present 
oci^ioa, when that assumption was so much' more glaring, there w^ still the 
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same silence. In subsequent elections, down to the reign of Frederick HI 
— after the union ' :ad Ceased to exist, and both Sweden and Denmark elected, 
as before, three separate rulers — the four orders of the state, indeed, were 
present by their deputies, but they were present as spectators merely; the 
rigsraad performed the real business of the election. A similar innovation 
had been introduced into all the countries, except Poland, where popular 
suffrage once existed. Thus, the great dignitaries of Germany — the seven 
or eight honiditary officers of the imperial household — had usurped the .right 
of the nobles and freemen. Thus, also, in Spain, the immediate descendants 
of Pelayo, originally chosen by all the assembled warriors, wore soon chosen 
■by a few. In Denmark, the multitude present at an election had, perhaps, 
for ages, or at least prior to the reign of Christopher the Bavarian, done little 
more than approve the choice made by the leading nobles. 

In 1457 the three northern crowns were again on the same brow; but the 
wearer soon found one of them too heavy for his ease. Christian VI made 
the most ample concessions to the Swedish clergy. In return, they were th? 
chief means of instituting a process against Charles, whose possessions, on 
his non-appearance to the citation, were forfeited to the actual monarch. 
By revoking some of the grants which Charles had made to his creatures, 
Christian suddenly found himself in possession of ample revenues. The exiled 
prince endeavoured by alliancc.s to open a way for his return; but the victor, 
too, could make allies, even in the regions wlu're Charles had sought refuge 
' — among the Livonian and Teutonic knights. It was not from foreign aid, 
but from the a<5ts of Christian himself, and, above all, from the natural ineon- 
staiHiy of the Swedes, that the exile could hope for a change. Different cir- 
cumstiinces tended to embroil tlie reigning king with the church. In the first 
pliUHi, ho had a long and angry dispute with the popo respecting the presenta- 
tion to the see of Trondhjem. The chapter, under his influence, elected one 
cluirchman; the popo nominated another; and, though the dispute was car- 
ric'd on for many years, the holy seo triumphed. Next, Christian did not 
show to the papal legate, who was sent into tlie north to raise money by the 
sale of indulgences, tlie respect due to so confldential a messenger of the pon- 
tiff; on the contrary, he insisted on participating in the profits of the traffic, 
and to a certain extent attained his object. Again, he laid forcible hantls on 
some money held by the Dominicans of Stockholm, on the pretext that it 
belonged to the fugitive Charles. Next, on very slight suspicion, he put some 
innocent men to the torture, on the charge of corresponding with the exile. 
Ho imposed taxes, apparently without the sanction of a diet; but had he 
obtained its sanction a hundred times, the collection would not liaye rendered 
him the less unpopular. Even the excellent police regulations which he pub- 
lished gave offence, and properly so, since they issued not from Stockholm, or 
any Swedish city where a diet was held, but from Copenhagen. But what most 
operated to his disadvantage, was his disputes with the very maji who had 
raised him to the throne — the archbishop of Upsala. He went so far as to 
commit that princely churchman to a prison in Copenhagen. The clergy 
took fire at what they termed a bold invasion of their righte, and the pope 
menaced him with excommunication if he did not liberate his prisoner. He 
persisted, however, and with as much injustice as impolicy, refused to take 
sureties for the appearance of the prelate to answer any charge that might be 
urged against him. 

Seeing that nothing was to be obtained from the justice of Christian, 
Ketil Carlsson, bishop of Linkoping and nephew of the primate, published 
a manifesto in which he denounced the conduct of the king, who, as he had 
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IPttle' diflEiculty in proving, /had in some respects broken his compact with the 
' Swedes. The bishop, therefore, released them from fceir oath of allegiance, 
and still further imitated his uncle’s example by a recourse to arms. At the 
outset he was defeated and compelled to flee into the wilds of Dalecarlia; but 
being pursued thither by the royal troops, his knowledge of the localities 
enabled him to triumph in his turn, to follow the king to Stockholm, and 
besiege him there. As the sea was open, Christian, leaving a garrison in the 
citadel, returned to Copenhagen. By the victorious, or, as they called them- 
selves, the national party, Charles Knutsson was recalled and restored to the 
throne, while the Danish garrison was so vigorously pressed as to be com- 
pelled to surrender. 

THE LAST CONFLICTS OF CHRISTUN’S REIGN 

It was now that Christian perceived the error which he had committed, 
in quarrelling with the only man who could maintain him on the throne. 
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Prom this moment he determined to smother his resentments, and to act 
with policy. He therefore sought a reconciliation with his prisoner, the 
archbishop of TJpsala, who, as the price of liberty, readily entered into 
his views, and preserved no angry feeling for the indignities which he ^d 
sustained. Retirmg to Sweden, he declared openly against Charles, whom 
he charged with all the troubles of the country. Fortunately for his views, 
his nephew Ketil had already quarreled with the restored monarch, and was 
anxious to send him a second time into exile. The union of temporal with 
spiritual arms soon effected the object. Charles, frequently defeated, was 
^mpelled to renounce the Swedish crown; but in one respect he was more 
fortunate than on the former occasion — he received for his support the gov- 
ernment of Finland, with the castle of Rosenberg for a residence. 

primate now bec^e the real sovereign of the country, and he ruled 
4t with a vigour that no king had attempted. This vigour was hateful to the 
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nobles, who could not bear a master: they began to murmur; but none was 
bold enough to assail the formidable churchman, until Nils Boson Sture, one' 
of the leading noagnates, ventured to arraign the conduct of the administrator. 
To escajpe the vengeance which he had provoked, he withdrew to Viborg, of 
which his friend Eric Axelsson, a member of the great family of Tott, was 
governor. There the two concerted the means of humbling the man to whom 
Christian had entirely abandoned the exercise of power. In the next diet, 
held at Vadstena (1466), the adherents of both talked so freely that the pri- 
mate, m alarm, sought the aid of Christian, who had quietly watched the 
progress of events, in the hope of benefiting Ijy the distraction of the hostile 
parties. Deputies from the diet met those of the Danish king, and, as before, 
a resolution was taken to maintain inviolate “ the ancient and precious union 
of Kalmar.” No effort, however, was made to recall Christian, through the 
opposition of another member of the Tott family, Ivar Axelsson, who, hav- 
ing quarreled with him, married a djiughter of the exiled Charles, and threw 
all the weight of his party into the national scale. Its great heads, the Stmea 
and the Axelssons, declared that they would not hear of a Danish connection; 
that they would obey only Charles, or some administrator elected by the 
voice of the diet. Through their opposition, the primate was compelled to 
resign that dignity to Eric Axelsson. From this moment his influence was 
at an end. lie proceeded, indeed, to Copenhagen, and obtained troops; but 
his operations proving disastrous, he retired to the isle of Oliind, where he 
shortlj^ afterwards terminated his restless life. With him disappeared for a 
time (in such a country nothing could bo permanent) the influence of the 
Danish party. Charles was invited by Axelason to reascond the throne; and 
the invitation was eagerly accepted by the sexagenarian, who proceeded, with 
all the ardour of former years, to reconstruct the edifice of power which the 
breath of a moment might overturn. 

That Charles should long remain without rebellious subjects, was not to 
be expected. Eric Nilsson, of the family of Oxenstierna, and Eric Carlsson, 
of the family of Vasa, refused to acknowledge him, and joined the prelates 
who were friendly to the Danish connection. After some fruitless attempts 
at negotiation, both parties took the field. For some lime the arms of Charles 
were unfortunate, and no doubt was entertained that his rival would reascend 
the throne; but in the chiefs of the Sture family he had generals so able, and 
resources so ample, that the fortune of the war was changed. The Danish 
troops were so signally defeated that any open attempt to seize the sover- 
eignty would have boon treated as wild. Recourse war, therefore had to nego- 
tiation; but it failed, through the influenco of the Stures, who,' perceiving 
how necessary they were to the reigning king, exercised a larger degree ot 

E ower than himself. The death of Charles, in 1470, did not dithinish it. In 
is last will, he left to Sten Sture the high post of administrator. The choice 
of course, required confirmation by the diet; and some nobles, among whom 
was Eric Carlsson, endeavoured to prevent it. But, though he placed him- 
self at the head of a considerable body of Danish troops and of as many 
natives as were favourable to the union, he could effect nothing against the 
Stures, aided as they were by the Axelssons and by the new archbishop of 
IJpsala. Both Ivar and Eric Axelsson had recently married into the family 
of the deceased king — the one a daughter, the other a sister — and tills 
alliance, coupled with the lucrative dignities which it brought them, will 
explain their adherence to the national party. Eric Carlsson was defeated. 
Equally fruitless were the efforts of Christian to attain by negotiation what 
could not be attained by arms. In great wrath, he again betook himself to 
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tiaseAphiysical argument; but, though he had the advantage for a moment, his 
f#owew5 were so roughly treated before Stockholm (October, 1471) that he 
retened home with the full resolve no more to employ violent means to 
rlgain his sovereignty. Prom 1474 to 1477, he frequently negotiated with 
tto sehators; but the rulers of Sweden were too fond of power to resign it 
iaio his hands, or into the hands of an 3 r other king. In much vexation of 
spirit, he adopted the wise resolution of interfering no more in the affairs of 
that kingdom. 

These everlasting disputes with Sweden were not the only bitterness which 
Christian was destined to swallow. He found rivals as troublesome as Charles 
IJjmtsson in his own family. Adolf, duke of Schleswig and count of Hol- 
stein, uncle of King Christian, died in 1459. As he left no issue and had no 
kinsmen — for with him the great family branch to which he belonged was 
extinct — the important question arose. Who shall inherit these fiefs? The 
* (pestion involved some great principles of feudal law. Schleswig, as a Dan- 
ish fief, would indisputably have reverted to the crown had not the last instru- 
m^t of investiture declared it hereditary and transmissible to heirs general, 
with the concurrence of the principal estates, however. In regard to Holstein, 
there were not wanting legists who declared that it was a masculine fief; that 
it could only follow the Salic law of inheritance; that Christian and his broth- 
ers, being sons of Hedwig, the sister of Adolf, therefore had no claim; and 
that the inheritance devolved on Otto, count of Shauenburg, who descended 
in a right line from the original counts of Holstein. There can be no doubt 
that, by the feudal law of Germany, this argument was valid; but that law 
had never been fully recognised in these provinces, the local constitution of 
which left much to the decision of the estates. 

■ Otto was not slow to urge the claim. The best course, perhaps, would 
have been for Christian to enter into possession of tho duchy, and either 
, leave the countship to Otto for some equivalent, or purchase the claims 
of that prince to the latter provmce. But the matter, in itself sufficiently 
jarring, was complicated by two circumstances. In the first place, Christian 
Dineelf, before his accession to the crown, had, to tranquillise the people of 
Schleswig, agreed that the province should never be united with Denmark. 
Next, the two states, which had so much influence in the choice of a ruler, 
believing that, from their proximity, union would be their best policy, agreed, 
ia an assembly at Rendsburg, never to follow separate interests, but in all 
things to act as if they were component parts of the same political system. 
Whatever justice the claims of Otto might possess, he could not hope to 
succeed against so powerful a rival, still less could he indulge the vision of 
inheritmg both provinces. Christian lost not a moment in urging his claim 
as .the proximate heir of Adolf; and, with the view at once of flattering the 
es^tes, and of preventing the cause from being taken before the imperial 
tribunal, which he well knew would be adverse to him, he left the decision 
^tirely to them,_ He did more: he consented, in the event of his election, 
to conditions which virtually rendered these provinces independent of, any 
ruler. The result was no longer doubtful: in March, 1460, he was elected 
dake of Schleswig and count of Holstein. 

vltSome of the conditions to which we have just alluded may sunirise the 
r^tder. The king acknowledged that he had been elected duke of whleswig 
' aihkcount of .Holstein by the free choice of the estates, not as king of Deh- 
naa»k, but purely through the good will of the electors. He agreed that his 
d^esndante could only succeed in virtue of a similar election, and that the 
estates should forever enjoy the right of choosmg their princes. He prom- 
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feed to levy no tax without the sanction of the estates, nor to compel ahy 
inhabitant to follow his banner beyond the confines of the tw'o provinces. 
Whenever he should come into the country, he engaged to pay for whatever 
his suite might consume. He engaged to ratify whatever the grand bailiff of 
Schleswig and the marshal of Holstein, in concurrence with the senate of 
either province, might do during his absence. He exempted from custom 
dues the commodities which the clergy and nobles might require for their 
own use. These and other conditions he not only swore to observe, but, on 
the requisition of the estates, caused some of his most distinguished subjects 
to guarantee that observance. 

Yet, with all these restrictions, there was some advantage in the posses- 
sion of these provinces. They formed a natural bulwark, on the German side, 
to the Danish monarchy. An enemy advancing in that direction would be 
sure to be assailed by two warlike peoples, whose fortresses could not be 
reduced before aid was brought from the Danish provinces. Through them, 
a passage would always be open to the Danish troops, whenever they took 
the field against a southern enemy. For these reasons, Christian wds 
extremely anxious to naake this acquisition secure. He persuaded Count 
Otto to renounce all claim to the sixccession for a considerable sum of money, 
and for the possession of three bailiwicks in Holstein. This arrangement was 
approved by the emperor Sigismund. As his two brothers, Gerhard and 
Maurice', might also trouble him or his descendants, he prevailed on them to 
ronoimce tlu'ir claim, in consideration of 40,000 florins, and of his ceding to 
tlu'in the xlomains wliich he inherited conjointlv with them in the lordship of 
Oldenburg. Having received the investiture from the hands of the bisnop 
of Lubeck — a see which had enjoyed that privilege about thirty years, in 
virtue of an imperial grant — he called on the city of Hamburg to do him 
homage as count of Holstein; and the call was promptly obeyed. 

liut these measures, secure as the monarch deemed them, contained the 
germs of future strife. First, his two brothers disagreed about the limits of 
their resiiectivo domains in Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. Victory declared 
for Gerhard; and the peace of 1463 gave the former territory to him and the 
latter to Maurice. When Maurice died, the guardianship of his infant son, 
and the administration of Delmenhorst, fell to Gerhard, who soon proved him- 
self one of the most restless spirits of the age. His resources being thus au^ 
mented, he demanded that portion of the 40,000 florins which yet remained 
unpaid; and when, from the royal necessities, it could not promptly be paid, 
ho scizotl some castles in Holstein. Christian was then embarrassed witn the 
Bwedfeh war; and to satisfy his importunate brother, he ceded to him, in 
1467, the revenues of Schleswig and Holstein for four years, with the gov- 
ernment of those provinces. Gerhard, therefore, assumed the title of admin- 
istrator of both; but his sway was so rapacious, so tyrannical, so faithless to 
the interests of the sovereign, that the latter was compelled to seize his person, 
and to regain by force of arms the fortresses which had been seduced from 
their allegiance. In other respects Christian took no advantage of his 
brother, whom he paid in full, and released when sureties had been given that 
the latter would not again molest him, his allies, or his subjects. The prince, 
however, had not been long at liberty before he resumed his intrigues; and, 
in 1473, ho onjbered Schleswig at the head of an armed force. But tiie appear- 
ance of the king sufficed to disperse his troops; some of the chief rebels were 
punished, but lie himself contrived to escape. Placed under the ban of the 
empire, lie offered his services to one of a kindred spirit, Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy On the fall of that prince, he served with honour in the 
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between Ikigland and France, and ended his days in a manner char- 
acteristic df the age— on a pilgrimage to Compostella. 

, , Christian himself was not, in this respect, above his age. Early in 1474, 

, Jhe imdertook a pilgrimage to Rome, to procure absolution from a vow which 
he had made to visit the Holy Land. Assuming the black habit of pilgrim- 
age, with cross and staff, and accompanied by some bishops, nobles, and 
knights, he proceeded on his journey, and was ever 3 rwhere nobly entertained. 
The emperor of Germany, the archduke of Austria, the duke of Milan, and 
the pope, vied with each other in doing honour to the monarch of Scandi- 
navia. This journey was not without its uses. In the firat place, he had the 
good fortune, to reconcile the duke of MUan with the emperor Frederick. 
BVom the latter monarch he obtained the cession, or rather the confirmation, 
of Ditmarsh (smce it had been ceded to Denmark early in the thirteenth cen- 
taury, to Valdemar II by the emperor Frederick EC), a region bordering on 
Holstein and Stormam, and hitherto, from its inaccessible situation, enjoy- 
iag perfect independence. If the gift itself was of no great value, since the 
people could not become his subjects until they were subdued, the ducal title 
which he received, with the honours and privileges of prince of the empire, 
were not to be despised. But the greatest boon was one for which two, at 
least, of his predecessors had applira in vain — permission from the pope to 
found a university in his dominions. The “ mundane sciences,” as they were 
termed, might have been taught without the papal sanction; but for theol- 
ogy, a formal bull was requisite. The archbishop of Lund was ordered to 
prepare the statutes; and the establishment was opened with great pomp 
m June, 1477. It was honoured with many important privileges, but was 
not well endowed before the reign of Christian III. Its benefits were soon 
apparent: Danish youths were no longer sent to Cologne, or Paris, or 
Bologna; and the influx of foreign students, from Iceland to north Germany, 
not only diffused money in the capital, but greatly refined the manners of 
the Mople. 

Christian was not inattentive to foreign alliances. In 1456, he signed the 
first treaty with France. His object was to obtain support against the appre- 
hended hostilities of England, the commerce of which both he and his prede- 
cessors were anxious to annihilate in the north of Europe. The alliance with 
France was so far useful that the interference of that power more than once 
saved him from hostilities. Thus, in regard to Scotland, the annual contribu- 
tion of 100 marks which Alexander HI had agreed to pay the kings of Norway 
for the possession of the Hebrides, had never been punctually sent. T^en 
Christian ascended the throne, he found the arrears considerable enough to 
justify negotiation on the subject. The Scottish king, James IH, having 
neither the inclination nor the power to pay the arrears, war would have been 
inevitable but for the interference of the French king, who negotiated a mar- 
riage between James and Margaret, dar^hter of Christian. The dowry of the 
prmcess was to be 60,000 Rhenish florins, besides a total cancelling of the 
arrears. The position of the two monarchs was thenceforth changed, the 
Dane becoming the debtor of the Scot — 2,000 florins only were paid; and for 
the rest, the Orkney and Shetland isles were given in pledge. From that 
time (1469), both poss^ions remain^ with the Scottish crown. 

This monarch died in 1481. By his queen, Dorothea, widow of his prede- 
Oessor, Christopher HI, he had issue — besides the princess Margaret, four 
aoTdh, two of whom preceded him to the tomb. The tWd, TTana or John, was 
rwo^is^ as Tm successor while a child. In 1478, this prince had been mar- 
ried to Omstma, daughter of Ernest, duke of Saxony. The fourth son, 
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Frederick, who was created duke of Schleswig and Holstein, succeeded Hans 
on the thrones of Denmark and Norway. 

THE STORMY REIGN OP HANS 

Hans ascended, without opposition, the throne of Denmark, but not those 
of Norway and Sweden, though by the estates of both kingdoms he had been 
solemnly recognised as the successor of his father. Two years elapsed before 
he could prevail on the Norwegian deputies to elect him. The grounds of 
this reluctance may be sought in the wish of the nobles and landowners to 
obtain for themselves as many new privileges as they could from a monarch 
eager to govern them, and still more in the mtrigues of Sten Sture, the admin- 
istrator of Sweden, who, not satisfied with the government of one country, 
aspired to that of Norway. When, by promises and bribes Hans did attain 
the crown, he obtained but little power. The conditions, or, as they were 
called, the capitulation, which he was compelled to sign, left the administra- 
tion and the revenues of the country in the hands of the aristocracy. 

In regard to Sweden, sixteen years of intrigues, of negotiation, and of 
secret or open hostilities, were necessary before he could secure the crown; 
and we shall soon perceive that, when he did obtain it, his possession of it 
was brief. Sten Sture had tasted the sweets of power, and he would not sur- 
render them without compulsion. Such compulsion was long difficult, for 
though the church, or rather her dignitaries, were generally in favour of the 
Danish connection, there was a strong native party which detested everything 
Danish and everything foreign; and by its aid, no less than by his own talents, 
which were of a high order, he succeeded, during the long period we have 
mentioned, in baffling every effort of a great monarch to hurl him from his 
post Not that several diets were not friendly to the claims of Hans; that 
of Kalmar, for instance (1483), elected him, but left to the next diet the 
confirmation of that election. When that diet met, Sture prevailed on it to 
insist on the restitution of Gotland, as a necessary preliminary. To this con- 
dition Hans was unable to consent; the Danish estates, indeed, would not 
have permitted it. At another time, the administrator, who had been induced 
to meet the king, insinuated that, if the isle of Oland were ceded, the Swedish 
deputies would desist from their views on Gotland, and confirm the election. 
The credulous king surrendered the island, but found that he was not one 
step nearer to the object of his ambition. In revenge of what he called the 
rebellion of the people, he sometimes instigated the Russians to lay waste 
Finland with fire and sword. Ry this nefarious policy, he hoped so to embar- 
rass the administrator and the national party that they would be compelled 
to solicit his interference. In the meantime, his own party, consisting not 
merely of all who favoured the Union of Kalmar, but of the personal enemies 
of the administrator’s family, endeavoured to place him on the throne. In 
1494, the senate decreed that Sweden could no longer remain without a king; 
but this decree, through the address of Sture, had no effect. 

HAns now lost all patience (1496), and prepared to support his claims by 
force of arms. The opportunity was, in another respect, favourable. The 
Russians had just desolated Finland; the Swedish generals sent to oppose 
them, being unprovided with adequate means, loudly condemned Sture, and 
from that moment passed over to the army of the Danish king. Even one of 
the administrator’s family, Svante Sture, who had zealously supported his 
kinsman, followed to the same side. In 1497 the senate, being convoked at 
Stockholm, accused him of governing the state rather for his own advantage 
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cme of the best regents the nation had ever had; but it served the purpose of 
the membera, who passed upon him a sentence of deposition. To that 
sentence, however, he paid little regard. On the contrary, in a public mani- 
festo, he accused the senate of all the evils wMch the country had sustained, 
and declared that, as he had not received his authority from it, but from a 
general meeting of the estates, so to the estates only should he hold himself 
responable for his acts. In revenge, the senate invited the king to wrest the 
crown from the hands which withheld it. With a powerful armament, Hans 
reduced Kalmar, where he received the homage of the greater part of that 
body. At this time Sture was besieging the primate in Upsala; but hearing 
(rf, the king’s advance towards Stockholm, he hastened to that city. Though 
his loss® had been severe, he still found himself at the head of ten thousand 
ipen, with the assurance of a far greater reinforcement from Dalecarlia. That 
mnforeement, however, was defeated by the Danes; a sortie from the citadel 
of Stockholm had no better^ success; and Sture, with aU his courage, was at 
length compelled to submit. Yet he obtained honourable terms. He 
aeceived, by way of fief, the two Bothnias and Finland, with some fortresses. 
At the coronation, _ which was_ celebrated at Upsala with much pomp and 
amidst much rejoicing, he was invested with the high dignity of grand master 
of the kingdom; while his kinsman, Svante Sture, was created marshal. 
In retm-n, he otoib unbounded fidelity to Hans; and, like the rest of Sweden, 
recognised Prince Christian, Hans’ eldest son, who had already been recognised 
by Denmark and Norway, as heir to the Swedish crown. 

Tlie administration of Sten Sture had been peculiarly agreeable to the great 
body of the people, though distasteful to the clergy and the leading nobles. 
For this reason, Hans treated him, for some time, with marked attention; 
and to screen him from the vengeance of his enemies, among whom the primate 
was _tte most active, guaranteed him from aU past responsibility by letters of 
abolition. Yet, in spite of this instrument, the archbishop obtained the papal 
authority to proceed against him in the ecclesiastical tribunals; and to secure 
himself, he hastily withdrew into Finland. The following year Hs.n.g returned 
to Sweden, and endepoured by gifts and benefits to secure the attachment of 
all cla^s and individuals. For a while he was, indeed, eminently popular. 
His. queen was crowned with much splendour at Upsala; and with equal 
solemnity, the succession of his son Christian was confirmed. But the futility 
of such acts has been apparent enough in the present chapter, and will be more 
apparent as the reader proceeds. 

The popularity in question was as brief as it was sudden. Conceiving that 
he had now less need of Sten Sture’s support, and instigated by that noble- 
man's enemies, Christian resumed several of the grants which he had made 
m confirmed in his behalf. The other quietly surrendered the governments 
of Abo, Niflet, and some other domains;, but he was not the less determined 
to wait his day of revenge — a day which the frequent absences of the king 
womd necessarily hasten. He weU. knew the fickleness of his countrymen; 

knew ttot the great body of them were hostile to the Danish yoke, and 
tfeat the discontented nobles would comprise aU who were excluded from 
grants. *^0 or three arbitrary acts on the part of the royal officers — 
the execution of a vassal belon^ng to him, without even the form of a 
converted the loyalty of the people into indiffer^ce, or even 
dmike. The king, too, was teught to distrust the noblest of his new subjects; 
Md it was Swedes who thus instracted him. His conduct naturally produced 

same focl ing on the other ride, and that feeling was disposed to revive 
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every rumour unfavourable to him. It was asserted, for instance, tlmt he 
was still instigating the Russians to devastate Finland — a charge sufficiently 
absmd. That his suspicions of Swedish fidelity should hourly deepen, was 
to be expected. That people could never be loyal, even to its own princes; 
to a foreigner, belonging to a nation always detested, and not unfrequently 
giving reason for umbrage, it bore a sentiment more unfavourable than want 
of loyalty. Sten Sture was the man whom, above all others, Hans was led 
to suspect. He was told that his vassal was intriguing to supplant him; 
that he was in secret communication with the Dalecarlian peasantry, who 
were peculiarly hostile to foreign domination; and that he had prepared a 
strong body of those men, with the determination to intercept and perhaps to 
kill the monarch. 

In this critical position, the king (1501) convoked the estetes-general; 
expressed his unconsciousness of having injured any of his subjects, and his 
readmess, if he had done so, to make any compensation that arbiters, chosen 
by the diet itself, might adjudge; and finally accused Sten Sture of treason. 
The precipitate, departure of that noble, without taking leave of the king, 
had given some colour to the charge — his subsequent conduct deepened it. 
When required by the deputies to appear and defend himself, though a royal 
safe-conduct and hostages for his security were sent to him, he appeared with 
a body of horse formidable enough to alarm the king. Relying on this force, 
he did not so much vindicate himself as become accuser in his turn. Hans 
heard his complaints with much coolness, and replied to them with great 
moderation — so great, indeed, as to command the approbation of the sena- 
ators, and to draw from many Of them new assurances of fidelity. That there 
was some hypocrisy in this demonstration, may be mferred from the ease with 
which Sture caused armed bodies of men to approach the capital. The king, 
more than ever convinced that his life or his liberty was in peril, shut himself 
up in the citadel, and refused to meet his too powerful vassal in any otiiOT 
place. The other was equally unwillmg to trust himself into the royal hands. 
This mutual distrust, which deepened into hatred, was fatal to the dominion 
of Hans. By the native party, a confederation of senators and deputies was 
formed at Vadstena, and one of its avowed objects was to defend the liberties 
of the country against the tjnranny of the Danish king. This meeting was 
attended by a powerful Norwegian chief, Knud Alfsson, whose connections 
and whose attachments were Swedish, and who readily undertook to secure 
for the party the co-operation of many leading nobles. It was also determined 
that a league should be formed with the Hanse Towns, or at least with Liibeck, 
which had been the opeii or secret enemy of Denmark. The appearance of 
things was so menacing, that Hans sailed privately for Copenhagen, leaving 
fiis queen Christina and about a thousand of his adherents to defend the 
citadel until his return. 

Whatever the necessity may have been which dictated this precipitate 
departure, it was immediately followed by the entire subversion of Hans’ 
authority. A new assembl}^ of deputies and senators at Vadstena sent him 
not merely a formal renunciation of their allegiance, but a warlike defiance. 
Hostilities under the direction of Sten Sture showed that the act was not an 
empty one, Orebro was first reduced, and the Danish officers treated with 
great severity; Stockholm was next invested; and as the winter season had 
a^ived, there was little hope of its relief, or of a protracted resistance. Chris- 
tina, indeed, was soon forced to capitulate, but was not allowed to return to 
Copenhagen — the convent of Vadstena was selected by herself as the most 
eligible place of imprisonment. Thr"^ days after this event, she had the 
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0 M) 3 rtafi<^tioii of learning that a Danish armament had arrived before Stoek- 
jbdbi, and that, hearing of her departure, it had promptly returned. Other 
forta'e^s were speedily reduced: at the end of the year (1501) Kalmar only 
0 Q the continent, and Borkholm on the isle of Oland, held out for the Danes. 
Even the archbishop of Upsala was compelled to join the party of Sture, who 
was ap,in invested witii the high post of administrator. In revenge for the 
succour which Lubeck had sent to the Swedes, Hans ordered his seamen 
everywhere to seize the vessels of that city, proceeding with merchmdise 
(arms, ammunition, provisions, etc.) to Stockholm; but the city had ships as 
well as he; and by these hostilities he gained no advantage, while he aug- 
CMnted the number of his enemies. 

While these events were passing in Sweden, others, not less disastrous, 
a^tated Norway. Knud Alfsson did not lose sight of the promise which he 
made to Sture, and success crowned his efforts. To oppose the rising insur- 
rection, Hans sent the bishop of Roeskilde and one of his senators to Chris- 
tiania, with instructions, the flagitious tenor of which may be too well inferred 
from the tragedy that ensued. Arriving off the coast, they proclaimed that 
they were empowered by their royal master to effect a reconciliation between 
the disaffected Norwegians and the crown. They consequently invited 
Knud on board, assured him of their pacific intentions, and sent him a safe- 
conduct. Unsuspicious of danger, he repaired to the vessel, and was delib- 
erately killed in the midst of some h^h words which they probably raised for 
the occasion. This perfidious murder created a deep sensation throughout 
Norway, especially as not even the shadow of a chastisement was inflicted on 
its authors. It naturally hastened the effect which it was intended to destroy 
— the southern provinces immediately confederated with the Swedes. With 
much difficulty, Hans whose resources were exhausted, collected forces, 
partly from his nephew, the king of Scotland, and partly from his son-in-law, 
tiae elector of Brandenburg. These he placed under the command of his 
eldest son. Prince Christian, then about twenty years of age; and joined with 
him the bishop of Hammer, without whose sanction the prince Tyas to under- 
take nothing of moment. But Christian was not of a temper to submit to 
restraint. Obstinate in all his purposes, and ferocious by disposition, he soon 
showed what histo^ would have to record concerning his reign. Having 
cfefeated a party of insurgents near Christiania, and taken the leader prisoner, 
he put him to the torture. Whether, in the hope of saving himself, Herlof 
Hiddefad accused those who were not guilty — whether the accusations were 
wrung from him under his intolerable pain — or whether the conspiracy was 
as universally spread as he asserted — must always remaiu doubtful; but 
unfortunately, there is no doubt as to the use which Christian made of the 
information thus obtained. Herlof was broken on the wheel, and those 
whom he had deluded were put to death under circumstances of great atrocity. 
A great portion of the Norwegian nobility is said — perhaps with much 
esa^eration — to have thus perished. When the bishop of Hammer remon- 
strated with the prince on this inhuman policy, he was placed under restraint, 
consigned to_a dungeon, and used so ill that in a few years death put an end 
■fo his sufferings. These executions had the effect designed: they terrified 
the nobles and the people, who, seeing with what a stem master they had to 
deal, universally submitted. 

I¥om Norway, Christian proceeded into Sweden, where, by the same con- 
duct, he hoped to secure the same success. He I^sieged two fortresses in 
Vesteigotland, defeated a body of troops sent by the administrator to relieve 
them, took them by assault, and put the garrison to the sword. Negotiations 
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were now renewed with both the Hanse Towns and the Swedes, but M 
merely to a short suspension of arms, and to the deliverance of Queen Chris- 
tina after two years of detention. One of the last acts of Sten Sture was to 
conduct her to the frontier. He died suddenly — not without suspicion of 
poison (15Q3). The loss of so able and so persevering a man afflicted the 
national party; but little time was lost in procuring hun a successor in his 
kmsman Svante Sture, who had long exercised the office of marshal. The first 
act of the new administrator was to besiege Kalmar and Borkholm, the only 
fortresses which held for the king. Against the latter he faded; the former 
he reduced, but only to lose it again in a few weeks. Enraged that the 
Swedish deputies did npt, as the administrator had promised, meet his own 
to concert the terms of peace, Hans exercised more than his wonted severity 
against the Swedish officers whom he had made prisoners at Kalmar. This 
severity did no service to his cause, and his. next proceeding covered him 
equally with ridicule and contempt. The pretext that all his Swedish sub- 
jects were rebels might have been admitted three centuries before, in France, 
or England, or Spain; but in Scandinavia, the crown of which even in the 
darkest ages, had been always elective, such a pretext, especially in the six- 
teenth century, was as ridiculous as it was insulting. Yet the king proceeded 
to act upon it, and in a way more extraordinary than the pretension itself. 
He submitted the conduct of the Swedish senators — who, as the represen- 
tatives of the aristocracy, the rural gentry, and even small landed proprie- 
tors, might almost be called the whole Swedish nation — to a judicial tribunal, 
composed entirely of such Danish and Norwegian senators as had followed 
him to Kalmar, that is, entirely of his own creatures. The proceedings were 

§ ravely opened in presence of envoys from several European powers; the 
elinquents who had been cited to appear not answering to their names, 
judgment went by default — Svante Sture, Eric Johansson Vasa, Sten 
Christersson, Oxenstiema, the two Bielkes, and all the other senators who 
adhered to the a^inistrator, were pronounced guilty of high treason, were 
deposed from their dignities, and their estates were confiscated. 

Thus about half a hunffi'ed Danes and Norwegians ventured to sit in 
judgment on a great and independent nation. The thing was wholly unparal- 
leled; but, as it had a magnificent sound, it was less depised out of Sweden 
than might have been expected. Hans valued it so much that he carried it 
before the emperor Maximilian, whose confirmation he besought. That the 
emperor should be otherwise than gratified at this recognition of his superi- 
ority over the northern kingdoms — a doctrine which, from the Carlovingian 
times had always been a favourite one with the imperial legists — was not to 
be expected^ He readily heard the cause, confirmed the decision of his royal 
vassal, and menaced with the pains of treason all who should fpresume to aid 
or abet, with troops or money or merchandise, the twofold rebers of Sweden — 
rebels at once to their own immediate ruler, and to their lord paramountj the 
emperor. This blow was particularly aimed at the Hanseatic League, especially 
Lubeck; and it was expected that the Swedes would offer no resistance to 
it: they would, no doubt, obey the imperial citation (for Maximilian had 
indulgence enough to fix a time when by submission they might appease 
their two mighty lords), and escape the severe penalties which were suspended 
over their heads. When this decree was ridiculed, the next step was to put 
the Swedish senators under the ban of the empire — to confiscate all their 
substance; to deprive them of all civil rights, to place the very life of each at 
the mercy of anyone who thought it worth taking away. Nay, even the pope 
threw the weight of his crosier into the scale unfavourable to the Swedes. 
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Because ^liey would not receive as bishop of Linkoping, the cardinal legate 
Jayme of Arborea, whom both he and the Danish monarch had presented to 
but insisted on the choice of a countryman, Hemming Gadd, he 
thrmtened both Hemming and them with excommunication if they persisted 
' in their opposition. But nothing could daimt the Swedes. _ They fought 
when they had money and stores; when they had neither, owing to_ the fre- 
quent inactivity of their Hanse allies (for the latter, toe to their interests 
and caring for neither party in the abstract, were sometimes induced by some 
royal concession to stand aloof from the contest), they consented to negotiate, 
but whether with any sincere wish for peace may be doubted. Their object 
apparently was to gain time — especially when they found the people of the 
Barwi ft Towns ready to furnish them secretly with the sinews of war. When, 
■s& in 1509 and Ihe two following years, Lubeck, and other towns of the league 
iwere op^y at war with Denmark, they did not neglect so favourable an 
•Opportunity of annoying their implacable sovereign — if he could be called 
who held the title without even the shadow of the power. In general, 
'the successes of both parties were nearly balanced; the confederates were supe- 
rior in number of ships; but the genius of the Danish admiral, Severin Norby, 

' compensated for this inferiority. After innumerable events which it would be 
equally tedious and uninteresting to enumerate, Lubeck and her allies, with 
-all their resources, became tired of the war, and as the condition of peace, 
agreed to abandon the Swedes. (1512). 

The loss of so powerful an ally rendered the Swedes, as usual, disposed to 
negotiate. The death of Svante Sture, too, or rather the divisions to which 
the event gave rise, eontnbuted to the same end. In the choice of a successor 
there was much animosity: one party declared for Eric Trolle, a senator 
nobly connected, but suspected of some partiality to the Danish succession; 
.another for Sten Sture, son of the administrator of that name and generally 
known as Sten Sture the younger. The latter triumphed. As a matter of 
course, the former, more decided in the expression of his partiality, became 
the head of a league, of which the prelates, with the archbishop of Upsala at 
&eir head, were the most distinguished members. But no advantage accrued 
to Denmark beyond this, that the party favourable to the connection between 
•the two countries arose from its despondency and was enabled to maintain 
isoimething like an equality with the other. 

, The (hspute with Sweden would probably have been more brief in its 
duration and more satisfactory in its conclusion, but for two other circum- 
stance which equally distracted the king’s attention, and of which one had 
, the more disastrous termination. The recognition by Christian I of the right 
claimed by the estates of Schleswig and Holstein to elect their own dukes, 
•could not faij to be the source of some trouble. On that monarch’s death, 
they ujged t;^e claim, and showed imequivocally that they should prefer 
Frederick, the brother of Hans to Hans himself. Such a &regard of the 
.pdmo^nital law had never entered the minds of the Danish monarchs, who 
had always considered the succession to the two duchies as inseparable from 
‘that of the crown. Yet justice was so manifestly on the side of the estates 
4iiat the king was placed in a situation of considerable embarrassment. On 
itofi one hand, he would never consent to the separation between the ducal 
royal digniti^; on the other, he was loth to risk a war with his southern 
«Kgeots — specially when he reflected that they would be sure to have allies 
tlmt the aspect of affairs in Sweden was sufficiently gloomy. V^t added 
to Ins embarra®ment was the fact that, by his father, Frederick had been 
. inije^^d’ with the ducal title, and had been designed as the successor — sub- 
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ject, of course, to the approval of the estates. This disposition of C!hristaan> 
had been created by his queen, who had more attachment for her second than 
for her eldest son. The same influence was now at work; and Hans was com- 
pelled to show more deference towards his mother’s wishes than he liked. To 
secure his election, she hastened with the young prince to Kiel, where the diet 
was to be held. The king followed, to protest against the mediated choice. 
He was surprised no less than embarrassed, when his brother, at the instiga-. 
tion of his mother and tutors, demanded also a share in the government of 
Norway, which had been declared equally elective, and which might devolve 
on the second as well as on the eldest son. This latter claim, indeed, was for 
the present withdrawn; but Frederick would undoubtedly have been elected 
to the ducal throne had not the king hastily collected a strong body of troops 
and overawed the diet. This was a glaring violation of the right which 
Christian had so solemnly declared to be inherent in the estates; but what 
could abstract justice avail against brute force? The electors were glad to 
adopt a compromise, and to choose both brothers as their rulers. 

For some years the regal power was exercised by the king. In 1483, he 
prevailed on the diet of Flensburg to vote him two florins for each plough. 
Whether any portion of this tax was directed to other purposes than the wants 
of the local government, is not very clear; ior, tnough Hans redeemed many 
of the fortresses and domains on which his father had raised money, com- 
plaints were not wanting against the application of the proceeds. In con- 
junction with his brother, he received the homage of the Hamburgers — 
always a reluctant homage, and on the present occasion successfully withheld 
during five years. In a few years more, he found that Frederick would not' be 
satisfied with merely a nommal share in the administration. In vain did 
he strive to send the obnoxious claimant into the cloister: the prince, indeed, 
dissembled for a time; but in 1490 he appeared with many supporters at a 
iet, and demanded a participation in the government. Hans was reluc- 
tantly compelled to sanction a division of the territories in dispute, so that 
each might govern his own portion without collision with the other. The 
only reservations were Ditmarsh, which had yet to be subdued and the sov- 
ereignty over Hamburg, which was of little value; these were to be held in 
common. Ample as were the possessions which Duke Frederick thus obtained, 
he was not satisfied. He next applied for an appanage, which, he contended; 
by the immemorial custom of Denmark, ought to be his; and he indicated 
three islands with their fortresses and dependencies. The rigsraad, however, 
and next the estates-general, refused to entertain the application. Hans did 
not openly interfere in the matter; but his influence, no doubt, induced both 
powers to reject the application. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN DITMAUSH (l500 A.D.) 

The second disaster to which we have alluded was the signal defeat of 
the Danish troops by the wild and independent inhabitante of Ditmarsh. In 
the reign of the preceding monarch, we have recorded the grant of that country 
to the Danish crown by the emperor Frederick IV. From the commencement 
of his reign, Hans meditated its subjection; but his disputes with Norway, with 
Sweden, and the Hanse Towns, left him, 'during twenty years, ho leisure for 
the enterprise. But no sooner was he recognised by Sweden (1499) than, 
in conjunction with his brother, he aspired to something more than a nominal 
sovereignty. 

By the emperor Henry the Fowler, this region had been formed into a 
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'<»tto^ip dependent on the dukes of Saxony. But, in the twelfth century, 
tibe archbishops of Bremen, profiting by tne misfortunes of those mighty 
feudatories, had obtained the superiority over the fief. By Valdemar, bishop 
o£ Schleswig, this superiority was contested; and the misfortunes of that pre- 
late threw the province into the hands of the Danish kings. Knud VI had 
left it to Valdemar II, who had been confirmed in it (1214) by the emperor 
Frederick 11. But in about thirteen years (1227), the Danish monarch lost 
it in the disastrous battle of Bomhoved. From that period, the inhabitants, 
thot^h nominally dependent on the see of Bremen, were in reality independent. 
In vain several counts of Holstein had endeavoured to subjugate them. 
Protected by the nature of their country — by their deep marshes, their scarcity 
of paths, and their sluices, by which the progress of an invading army might 
at any time be arrested — they had regarded with indifference the warlike 
preparations of their neighbours. The summons of Christian I, in virtue of 
the emperor Frederick’s decree, to do him homage, they had heard unmoved. 
They were not, in the present instance, more favourable to the daim of Hans; 
and, in a general assembly of the people, they resolved to die sooner than 
sacrifice the independence which they had enjoyed for so many ages. Hans 
and his brother, who had claimed the sovereignty in common, expected this 
answer; and they collected troops with so much expedition, that they were 
soon ready for the field. 

It WM in February of the year 1500, that the two princes penetrated into 
that re^on. Why they should have marched at such a season, unless they 
calculated on a long frost, is not very clear; but perhaps they were indiffer- 
ently aware of the obstacles they would encounter; and they certainly 
beheved that no force could resist the formidable army (thirty thousand 
strong) which marched under their orders.** 

A chronicler of''the fifteenth century gives the following account of the 
expedition:** 

_ The king and his brother, having made all their preparations, entered 
Ditmarsh in the beginning of February. Nearly six thousand of the num- 
erous foot soldiers were said to be Rytherse, who were mercenaries. Others 
who flocked from the towns and country of Jutland, Friesland, and Holstein, 
cannot be counted. Secure in the hope of victory, many came provided with 
the means of carrying away the money which they were going to take as 
booty, and with tokens to serve as receipts when the money was weighed out. 
Magnificent horsemen from Holstein, Jutland and all Denmark went thither, 
with that splendour of arms which is customarily prepared for great weddings, 
and they carried gold m their purses. Some came from the territories of 
Luneburg and Brunswick. The invaders were persuaded that to such a 
force the Ditmarshians would yield forthwith, and that if it should come to a 
pitched battle the result would not be doubtful. Thus, with every advantage 
of time and place, on the 15th of February the princes marched a great army 
into the enemy’s country and occupied the town of MeMorf. Sauve qui pevt. 
The utmost ferocity w^ displayed towards persons of every estate, rank, 
and sex, so that they might be subdued the more quickly. The princes sent 
spies, one of whom, being taken, was forced to confess by what avenue the 
^emy would arrive. When they had learned this, the Ditmarshians dug, 
duri^ the foUowii^ night, an intrenchment in the muddy way by which the 
mvaders were coming. There some thousand men lay in wait for them, and 
Ouiers m another place. It wfas therefore under the worst auguries that, in 
ignora^e of the intrenchment the princes struck camp on the Monday which 
was February 17th; amidst loud acclamations. But the counsels of the cap- 
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tains of the guard (which came first, to the number of two thousand, with a 
still greater crowd of citizens and country people) prevailed. The cavalry 
followed, so sure of an easy victory that they even had carts in their train. 
Thej^ advanced, moreover, by a path whose narrow width was the cause of 
infinite disaster to the horsemen. No one thought there would be any 
danger when the foot guards had passed, and the whole affair was regarded 
as an easy matter. The mire and depth of the road, lined on each side by 
wide ditches, threw the riders into confusion as they advanced in a great 
crowd, hopmg and expecting to pass over solid ground. The Ditmarshians, 
hidden by their rampart, now poured forth missiles at the advancing enemy, 
and not without effect. The foremost of the foot soldiers, however, placed 
their shields before them, and, throwing away their spears, crossed the ditches 
and stood presenting a solid front, but so close together that they could not 
fight. The day was clou^, and ram, mmgled with hail, and raging winds 
were fighting for them. But the earth dug from the numerous ditches pre- 
vented them from using their swords, or attacking. 

The royal artillery was now brought up, but rain and wind prevented the 
discharge of the missiles. Some of the Ditmarshians rushed up to prevent 
the artillery from being fired, but were flung back. Meantime a fire was poured 
from the whole rampart, and the lines of the foot were broken. But when 
the Ditmarshians perceived they were surrounded by the enemy, they attacked 
though few in number — not more than three or four hundred — thesfe 
thousands of men cooped up in the mire and cold in a narrow place. Spring- 
ing across the ditches, they fought, few against many; twice repulse^ they 
returned twice, recovered from flight, and cut down their enemies — thus 
caught in a trap and deep in mire — and threw them down into the ditches. 
And now the sluices were opened, and the waters poured in, so that in the 
rushing floods the ditches could not be distinguished. The foot soldiers of the 
guard were the first to take to flight, in which, however, many fell. Then 
the Ditmarshians, gathering courage, inflicted deadly punishment on the 
remaining band, collected from the neighbouring towns and villages, and 
these were drowned in the waters, which came in a great flood. Finally they 
fell on the crowd of horsemen pressed together in that narrow spot and unable 
to move or flee. With the fallen infantry in front of them, pressed in the 
rear by the flying, and flanked on either side by the ditches, they stood motion- 
less and pale in the presence of death. The Ditmarshians, tnronging round 
them, flung lances and arrows from the side, first wounding the horses. These, 
when they felt the steel, went mad, flinging their riders and trampling on 
them. A dismal noise was heard, and a horrible vapour of rising sweat 
obscured the eyes. The princes themselves got away with many others, not 
knowing how they had escaped; for the rainy and foggy atmosphere, together 
with snow, wind, and the mist of perspiration, deprived everyone of sight. 
In order that none might get away, the Ditmarshians pressed the flying. 
Some are believed to have escaped through the crowd of corpses of the slam 
and drowned. 

Incredible as it may seem, this slaughter is said to have occurred within 
the space of three hours. The greater number of dead, however, were 
unwounded, and it was said that most were drowned by the waters. No one 
knew exactly what took place. Each was terrified by his own danger, the 
fog, and the gathering night, and blinded by the smoke and the vapour 
exhaled from his own horse. Soon some of the Ditmarshiaiis came up and 
stripped the fallen of their arms, clothes, belts, and puises, and those whom 
they found breathing they massacred. They robbed the dying of their very 
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WitJi SBieli cruelty did they war against the slaiii. They buried some 
•Weands. of the foot soldiers, but this favour was denied to the horsemen, 
iiongst the (latter were two counts of Aldraibmgh, Adolphus and Otto, and 
tnany soldiers i-r Danes, Holsteiners, and levies without number. The very 
flower of the Holstein army perished, to the lamentation of their own people 
and the great regret of all. The number of slain is not given exactly. TheDit' 
marshians say, a great number, but others deny this, saying a few thousand. 
The cause of the disaster may be imputed to two things, namely, overconfi- 
dence in beg i nn in g the war, and the cruelties at Meldorf against all persons of 
either sex and all ages and ranks.® 

The king, in great wrath, vowed to be revenged; but a new army was not 
pa^y raised, and he was glad to accept the mediation of the Hanse Towns, 
which concluded a treaty mat left both parties exactly where it found them. 

The king pre- 
served his claim, 
and the natives 
their independ- 
ence. 

The reign of 
Hans was, in other 
respects, troubled. 
Duiingmuch of it, 
the northern seas 
were infested with 
pirates, not from 
the Hanse Towns 
merely, but from 
Russia, Scotland, 
England, and Hol- 
land. At length 
a treaty of com- 
merce was con- 
cluded between 
the_ king of Eng- 
land (Henry VH) and Hans — the more easily as at that period (1489) the 
latter was dissatisfied with the Hanse Towns. It secured to the English the 
right of commerce in the north seas, subject to certain duties; it ^owed them 
to have their commercial establishments in the seaports, and their own judges 
in all controversies between their own coimtrymen. It even allowed them to 
fis h on the coast of Iceland; though the permission was to be renewed every 
^ven years. Let us add that famine and the plague more than once visited 
the north during this monarch’s life; and we may term it the reverse of a 
hapOT one. 

Ihe death of Hans was hastened by a fall from his horse (1513). In his 
last illness, he called Prince Christian to his bedside and gave him some advice, 
the tenor of which shows that he perfectly understood the character of his 
successor. The latter was exhorted to forsake low and dissolute company, 
to consult only men esteemed for their age and wisdom; to renouAce great 
designs, which would end only in disappointment; to forswear violence, and 
to calm moderation; to employ natives in preference to foreigners ; to win 
the love of all by-a government of mildne^. In general, Hans hunself had so 
acted: he had been always popular in Denmark; he had preferred caution to 
iP^mesB, the solid to the splendid. His wisdom, in this respect, was fre-' 
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quently evident. For instance, he carefully refrained from all interfere?ice 
between the emperors and the holy see. Again, when besought by his nephew 
James IV, king of Scotland, to join the latter in the war against England — a 
war so disastrous for the Scot — he exhorted his fiery kinsman to cultivate 
the blessings of peace.<i 


CHETSTIAK (II) THE TYRANT (1513-1523 A.D.) 


Christian 11, called in Sweden the Ungentle, and also the Tyrant, whose 
administration in Norway had already been stained with blood,_ and who 
now succeeded his father in that country as in Denmark, laid claim also to 
the Swedish throne, to which he was at once elected, and commenced nego- 
tiations whereby the truce concluded with Denmark was several times 


renewed. In 
1516 the war 
broke out anew, 
produced by the 
mtestine commo- 
tions which the 
new archbishop 
Gustavus Trolle 
excited. This 
prelate sprang 
from a family 
linked with the 
union interest by 
its large posses- 
sions in Denmark, 
and which for two 
generations back 
had been inimical 



totheStures. An 


Queen Christina and Her Daughters 


attempt had al- (From an oia tomb) 

ready been made 

by one faction to set up his grandfather, Arvid Trolle, against Sten the 
Elder, while his father, Eric .Trolle, had lost the government by the election 
of the younger Sture. This Gustavus Trolle was of a temper that never for- 
gave a past wrong, real or fancied, although the administrator himself, to bring 
about a reconciliation, had promoted his election to the archbishopric. 

Their animosities now led to open war, in consequence whereof Gustavus 
Trolle, after a Danish fleet had fruitlessly endeavoured to relieve him, was 
unanimously declared at the diet of Arboga to have forfeited his office, and 
his fortified castle of Stacket was demolished. Next year Christian himself 
accomplished a landing in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, but suffered a 
complete overthrow from Sten Sture. In this battle, fought at the Brenn- 
kirk, July 22nd, 1518, and celebrated in a popular ballad, the Swedish banner 
was borne by the young Gustavus Ericsson Vasa. Being afterwards sent as a 
hostage to the Danish fleet on the occasion of a personal interview which the 
kmg requested with the administrator, he was carried off prisoner to Denmark, 
contrary to the pledged faith of the former, along with Hemming Gadd and 
four other Swedish nobles. Thither Christian also returned, after he had so 
treacherously broken off the negotiations which he had himself commenced. 
By the papal command, an investigation was instituted into the charges 
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tffach the deposed archbishop had brought against Sten, at the see of Rome 
A spiritual court commenced its sittings in Denmark; the administrator with 
'all nis adherents was excommunicate, and the whole kingdom was placed 
under an interdict. 

“ The Swedes,” says Olaus Petri (Olaf Peterson), “ did not in the least 
regard this ban and interdict.” Christian, however, procured the execution of 
the sentence to be committed to himself, and the whole of the year 1519 was 
spent in rnnking preparations. New taxes were imposed; levies were made 
in various countries; and in the beginning of 1520, the Danish army broke 
into Sweden under their general Otte Krumpen, who caused the papal ban to 
be affixed to all the churches upon the march. Sten encountered the invaders 
on the ice of Lake Asunden, by Bogesund, in Vestergotland; he was wounded 
at the opening of the battle, and obliged to be carried out of the conflict, the 
issue of which was decided by this disaster. Being conveyed to Strengn.is, he 
soon received intelligence that the Danes, to whom & Swedish nobleman 

E ointed out the way, had surrounded the intrenchment in the forest of Tived, 
ad cut to pieces the troops stationed there, and were already on their march 
to Upland. Collecting the remains of his strength, he hastened to Stockholm, 
but died in his sledge upon the ice of Lake Malar, February 3rd, 1520. By 
his death, all government in Sweden was dissolved; the magnates indeed held 
consultations, but no one had courage to command, or will to obey. The 
country-people gathered in the view of attempting a stand gainst the enemy, 
but from want of a leader were soon dispersed by the foreign soldiery, whose 
track was marked by homicide and conflagration, and who insolently boasted 
that they would not care although in Sweden it should rain peasants from 
heaven. The heroical Christina Gyllenstierna alone, widow of Sten, and the 
mother of four children still of tender age, did not lose heart; she continued 
to defend Stockholm, and refused to accede to the convention ratified with 
the Danish generals at a baronial diet convoked in Upsala, by which Christian 
was acknowledged king, on condition that he should govern conformably to 
the laws of Sweden and the Treaty of E^lmar, and not exact vengeance for 
what had passed. 

These engagements were personally confirmed by the king upon arriving 
with his fleet before Stockholm, with the express addition, that the measures 
adopted against Gustavus TroUe, who was now restored to his office, should 
be forgotten and forgiven. The same promises were repeated in the king’s 
letter to all the provinces, and being seconded’ by the efforts of the prelates 
and the nobihty, completely disarmed the resistance still kept up by the 
people. These assurance were again renewed when Hemming Gadd, after a 
life spent in struggling against Danish domination, now appeared in his old 
a^e as its advocate, and by the weight of his influence at length induced Chris- 
tina Gyllenstierna to surrender Stockholm, although against the wish of the 
burghers. _ When the king m the autumn returned to Sweden, and was 
crowned in Stockholm, he once more confirmed by oath and reception of 
the sacrament the securities he had given. But at this very moment Chris- 
tian had resolv^ that the blood of the chief men of Sweden should be shed, 
although he himself “appeared friendly to all, and was very merry and 
pleasant in his demeanour, caressing some with hypocritical kisses, and 
othera with embraces, clapping his hands, smiling, and displaying on all hands 
tokens of affection.” The instigator of this resolution was Didrick Slaghok, 
formerly a barber, and a relative of Sigbrit, a Dutch huckster, who by the 
beauty of her daughter had gained an ascendancy over the kmg’s mind, which 
die had tact enough to preserve during his whole reign. 
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The Carnage of Stockholm 


On the third day of the solemnities which followed the coronation, the 
gates of the castle oi Stockholm were unexpectedly barred, and the archbishop 
Gustavus Trolle came into the king’s presence, to complain of the violences 
and injuries suffered by himself and the archiepiscopal see of Upsala, at the 
hands of the deceased administrator, for which he now demanded satisfaction. 
He was probably himself ignorant of the atrocities, for the perpetration of 
which he was to be used as an instrument. He is said, as we may conclude 
from a contemporary account, to have maintained that the question of pun- 
ishment and compensation must be referred to Rome; but the king negatived 
his proposal, declaring that the matter should be adjudicated forthwith. 
the prelate’s charges were really directed again Sten Sture, his widow Chris- 
tina Gyllenstiema stood up and appealed to the resolution of the estates, 
whereby Gustavus Trolle was unani- ^ 

mously declared to have forfeited his 
dignity, and which the principal spiri- 
tual and secular lords had subscnbed 
under an express obligation to common 
responsibihty. Such of these as were ^^7 ^ 

now present, and among them two 
bishops, were immediately seized and 
thrown into prison; the remainder 
were confined over night in the castle 
— the clergy in a separate chamber./ 

The following morning, the 8th of j. 

November, at nine in the forenoon, y '(/ 

several of the Swedish clergy, who had / i 71 

been shut up during the night, were ' W { 

called to the large hall, where they, to- ^ f 

gether with Jons Beldenack, Gustavus / ■j/f 

Trolle, the bishops, Hans Brask, and ' oheishan n 

Otte Swinhufwud, were to form a • (usi-isss) 








Oheistian n 
(U81-1659) 


spiritual court. Jons Beldenack then 

put to them the ciuestion whether those who had conspired against the pope 
and the holy chair of Rome ought not to be considered heretics. Some pf 
the priests were agreed with Christian, and answered “Yes.” Others did 
not perceive what this was meant to conceal, and answered, “ Yes.” Others 
again, though they very well perceived the drift of the question, also an- 
swered, “ Yes.” The king was satisfied with the result, and pronounced the 
rest of the judgment himself — that the Swedish lords, having set themselves 
against the pope, were heretics accordmg to the judgment of the court, and 
therefore should as heretics die. 


The whole of that day the city gates were shut, so that none could get 
out. Early in the morning the trumpeters rode round the town, proclaiming 
that no citizen was to dare, for his liie, to leave his house, till permission was 
again granted to do so. Large crowds of armed Danes were placed here and 
there on the chief squares; loaded cannon were drawn out on the Great 
square with their muzzles pointed towards the principal streets. The whole 
town was in a dread and solemn expectation. The castle gates were at last 
thrown open at noon; and a mighty body of armed soldiers first appeared, 
and pliwed themselves in two long lines, reaching from the castle to the town 
housev ' The imprisoned Swedish lords were led between them as far as the 
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Great square, where a strong guard of Danish soldiers closed around them. 
The people who had now regained permission to leave their houses, streamed 
in' that direction, and with anguish and alarm beheld the frightful prepara- 
tions. Sir Nils Lyeke, the new knight, now appeared on the balcony of the 
town hall, and addressed his speech to the assembled multitude thus “ Ye 
good men, are not to wonder at what ye here behold, for these men altogether 
were wicked heretics, disobedient to the holy father in Rome. They have laid 
powder under the castle to kill the king, who would notwithstanding have 
spared them; but Archbishop Gustavus TroUe has three times knelt before 
mm and demanded justice.” 

Bishop Vincent, from the square below, now interrupted him, and called 
aloud that all this was lies and nonsense, but that God would yet punish 
Ghrfetian’s cruelty and treachery. Sir Anders Karlsson and Anders Rut, 

councillors of Stockholm, also loudly called on the other Swedes, begging 
and beseeching them in future not to permit themselves to be deceived by 
false promises, but one day to avenge this terrible treachery and tyranny. 
The Danish soldiers now made a great noise, so that their words could no 
longer be distinguished, and at the king’s order (it is said, that from a window 
in the town hall he looked on during the whole procee&i^) the execution 
began, and Klas Bille placed himself at hand to receive the golden chain and 
ring of every knight before he was beheaded. The prisoners then implored 
that they might at least be permitted first to confess and receive the holy 
sacrament. But even this was refused, and Bishop Matthias was led forth 
first. While he was kneeling with clasped and uplifted hands, his secretary 
Olaus Petri and the latter’s brother rushed forward; but before they could 
reach the spot, their beloved master’s head had fallen before one blow of the 
sword, and rolled towards them on the ground. Beside themselves with 
horror, they cried out that this was an inhuman action. “ For these words 
they were immediately seized and draped within the circle, and would cer- 
tainly^ have been executed had not some German soldiers saved them.”* 

Bishop Vincent was next beheaded, and then came the senators’ turn — 
Erie Lejonhufwud, Rnut Kurk, Eric Johansson Vasa, father of Gustavus Vasa, 
Erie Ryning, Erie Gyllenstiema, Eskil Ban4r, Joachim Brahe, and thirteen 
nobles and knights of the senate. These were followed by the three burgo- 
mastera of the town, and thirteen of the town council, together with fifteen of 
the chief citizens, some of whom, without the slightest warning, were snatched 
out of their houses, and led to execution. A citizen named Lars Hansson was 
standing in tears beholding this terrible scene; the soldiers dragged him within 
their lines, and he was made to pay with his death for his compassion. At last 
tiie exMution stopped for that day; the heads were set up on poles, with the 
exception of that of Bishop Matthias, to whom, in consideration of his great 
services to the king, this favour was shown that, instead of being impaled, it 
was laid between his feet. The dead bodies were left where they had fallen, 
to the horror of all. A violent rain came on, which yet more disfigured the 
pale remains, and redly dyed water ran everywhere from the Great square 
down into the streets, bearing a bloody witness to what had there taken 
place. 

The second day, Friday the 9th, Christian remarked that many had hid- 

^ Tliese two l)Totli€rs liod siodiod at tlie TJjuversity of "Wittenberg in Oennany. fjwert 
Leijf, one of the German soldiers, had seen them there, and believing them to be Germans, 
_Wrosented to his comrades that, not being Swedes, they ought to be spared. This had its. 
i^ect. ; the brothers escaped, and some years later afforded Gustavus Vasa signal assistance in 
an? iBtrodaction of Lutheranism into Sweden, 
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den themselves whom he would willingly have murdered; he therefore made 
a proclamation that the inhabitants might now freely show themselvesj for he 
did not intend to punish any more. Some were simple enough to permit this 
trick to deceive them, and imprudently showed themselves, on which the 
massacre recommenced. Six or eight were beheaded on the square; the 
gallows were continually full of dead bodies, and the servants of the deceased 
lords, who came to town ignorant of what had happened, were often pulled 
from their horses with so much haste, that they were hoisted on the gallows, 
booted and spurred, as they had come. The king’s soldiers and satellites 
broke into the houses, murdering the men, violating the women, and plunder- 
ing everywhere. They bore away as much as they could carry, and it seemed 
to them enough to leave the bare walls standing for the widows and father- 
less children. The corpses remained this whole day and night still lying on 
the Great square; and with horror and loathing the people saw the dogs 
begin to tear the remains of so many noble and innocent men. As the air, 
was yet mild, a poisonous exhalation began to arise, which, it was feared 
would bring the plague; it was therefore determined that the bodies should 
be carried away before the break of the Sabbath mom. Jons Beldenack, 
however, remembered that they, as heretics, could not be buried in form; but 
ought, properly, to be burnt, which was done. A huge pyre was erected in 
the southern suburb on the very spot where St. Catherine’s church now 
stands, to which the pale and mangled corpses were carried by cartloads, and 
there burned to ashes. 

Christian seemed to have given himself up to a sort of madness of. rage 
and fury. He ordered that the body of Sten Sture the Younger should be 
torn from his grave in Riddarhohn church; and it is said that in his frenzy he 
bit at the halt-consumed remains. He also caused the remains of the young 
son of Lord Sten and Lady Christina, who had died during the siege, to be 
disinterred. He permitted the revengeful Gustavus TroUe to disentomb the 
remains of the reverend father Martin Jonsson, who had, while he was Sten 
Sture’s secretary, highly offended the archbishop. These three bodies were 
carried to the great pyre on the Sodermalm to be burnt with the rest, and th? 
quarters of the town of St. Catherine’s church, still bear the name of Sture, 
in memory of the dead. 

Christian next called Christina GyUenstierna to his presence. When she, 
in her sorrow and despair, presented herself before him, he bid her choose 
whether she would be burned, drowned, or buried alive. The noble lady 
fainted at his feet. The entreaties of the witnesses of this scene, her own 
tears and great riches, at last mollified the tyrant; but she was obliged to 
promise to recall her young son from Dantzic that he might be educated in 
Denmark. Her mother, the old Lady Sigrid Ban6r, who by a former mar- 
riage was grandmother of Gustavus Vasa, was shut up in a bag and thrown 
into the stream; but some of the people on the shore succeeded in saving her 
by promising Christian her great fortime — for this was the best way to 
soften him to mercy. Lady Sigrid was taken up; but she herself, her two 
daughters, Lady Christina and Lady Cecilia of Eka, two of Gustavus Vasa’s 
sisters, together with many other noble and honourable women, were carried 
away as hostages to Copenhagen, and shut into the dreadful dungeon, called 
the Blue Tower. 'There Gustavus Vasa’s mother and two sisters died, and 
many others, of hunger, thirst, and cold; and those who escaped with their 
lives had to thank Queen Isabella’s mildness alone, who against her cruel 
husband’s will, softened their captivity as much as lay in her power. 
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Further Atrocities 

Not in Stockholm alone did the blood-thirsty monarch let the sword of 
the executioner massacre the Swedes: he commenced similar executions 
throughout the country. Such a king had taken care to place oflBcers whom 
neither shame nor horror could withhold from the performance of such a com- 
mand. Didrik Slaghhk, who succeeded Vincent in his bishopric, and was 
likewise appointed governor of the castle of Stockholm, Jons Beldenack who 
succeded Matthias in Strengnas, Anders Perssons in Orebro, Joran Matsson, 
and the young Sir Thomas in Finland, all possessed the king’s greatest confi- 
dence in this matter, and never for an instant spent a thought on shedding 
Swedish blood. These persecutions were carried on in every province, and 
many of the Swedish nobles were despicable enough to betray each other to 
the Danes, seeking thus a hateful and contemptible revenge for private and 
often insignificant disputes. 

Some days after the naassacre in Stockholm, Christian received the news 
that his queen had borne him a daughter. The miserable flatterer Gregorius 
Holst prepared a great festivity. The citizens were invited to assemble for 
a magnificent repast in the town hall, to be followed by dancing and other 
amusements, in demonstration of their joy at the happy news. The enter- 
tainment was to take place at the expense of the burghers; and one may 
imagine with what satisfaction they paid their money, and their wives danced 
with their bloody oppressors. Christian then published a manifesto through- 
out the kingdom, in which he declared that, the Swedish lords whom he had 
beheaded having been heretics, their death alone was able to dehver the 
country from the pope’s curse and excommunication, and that, as this had 
now taken place, he would be at liberty to rule the country according to its 
old laws. The government during his absence was to be superintended by 
Archbishop Gustavus TroUe and his father. Sir Eric Trolle. 

Christian, still fearing a rebellion, renewed the old resolution of the council 
of Linkoping, made in 1153, that no peasant should bear arms; and he even, 
in many places, had them taken from them by force. It was not a little 
humiliating and hard for the Swedes to see the Danes, proud and triumphant, 
rob them of their guns, bows, and swords. It is related that some, irritated 
beyond endurance, suffered the words to escape them, that iron and swords 
should not be wanting to punish the tyrant, as long as they were permitted 
to retain their feet to pursue, and their hands to revenge. To this the arro- 
gant conquerors replied that a hand and foot might well be cut off from the 
Swedish peasant; he would be able, notwithstanding, with one hand and a 
wooden leg to steer his plough. This senseless report was spread, believed, 
and caused a general panic; for Christian’s unnatural cruelty was such that 
the incredible became credible. 

At last, in December, he prepared for his return; the wheel, the gallows, 
and bloody _ executioners marked his journey. In Nykoping he caused his 
own favourite, Klas Holst, to be hung. He passed Christmas in Linkoping 
with Bishop Hans Brask, who betrayed to him two of Sture’s most devoted 
friends, Sven Hdk and Peter Smed — they were both quartered and exposed 
on the wh^l. He Imd hold of Sir'Lindorm Ribbing in Jonkoping, and 
beheaded him and his servants. _ Shortly after, seeing by chance Sir Lin- 
dorm’s two little boys, the one eight and the odier six years old, and fearing 
their revenge at a future period, he determined to make away with them 
both- The eldest boy was led out first and was beheaded. The younger 
looked at the streaming blood and the red stains on his brother’s clothes, 
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without knowing what it meant; but when he was led out, he turned with 
childish innocence to the executioner, and said: “ Dear man, don’t stain my 
shirt like my brother’s, for then mamma will whip me.” The executioner, 
melted at these words, tljrew the sword from him, and said* “ I would rather 
blood my own shirt than thine.” But the tiger-hearted Christian, who had 
been an eye-witness of this heart-rending spectacle, was not to be touched by 
it. In a fury, he called for a more savage servant, who struck off the heads 
of the innocent child and the compassionate executioner. From this he pro- 
ceeded to Nydala cloister, and continued the same course there. But enough 
has been already said of his madness and fury. 

In this detestable assemblage of crimes, it is a consolation to find some 
noble-minded men who dared to breast the dangerous stream. When Suckot, 
the emperor Charles’ legate, found that by all his exhortations he could not 
restrain Christian from the massacre in Stockholm, he left him suddenly, 
expressing his abhorrence of such a deed. Sir Otte Krumpen abandonea 
Christian immediately, and would no longer serve such a master. The 
Danish nobles detested and cursed their king’s treachery; and_ Severin Norby 
openly protected the Swedish lords who took refuge with him — but these 
were not many. Death or dread had concealed many in the grave, and the 
poor remnant, in the inaccessible mountains. If they had by their selfishness, 
ambition, litigiousness, and stubbornness during previous ages prepared so 
many misfortunes for their native land, they had now themselves paid the 
bitterest penalty. But Christian, the means of punishment, we cannot con- 
template m his dreadful progress without horror, from the moment he had 
determined on the impious and monstrous treachery we have related. Neither 
compassion nor the fear of God nor the advice of liis friends, his own reason 
nor his own advantage, were in any way able to stem his fury. He had 
thrown himself, with firm determination, into the path of crime; blindly he 
rushed on in it, tramplmg justice, humanity, and virtue, boldly under his 
feet; and flung himself at last with greater haste into the deep destruction 
which already had long awaited the royal criminal 9 

In these sanguinary proceedings, we may be surprised at the little defer- 
ence which Christian showed to the church. Though her avowed servant, 
the minister of her vengeance, he did not hesitate to violate her long-estab- 
lished rights, whenever his own interests or caprice intervened. Of this 
disposition he afforded two signal proofs immediately after his return from 
Sweden; and he also showed how little dependence his most necessary crea- 
tures could place on the continuance of his favour. Early in 1520, he had 
forced the chapter of Lund to annul their election of an archbishop, and place 
one of his favourites on the vacant throne. In this violence, his design was 
to find a ready instrument for some purposes which he had in view. One of 
these was the restoration to the crown of the isle of Bornholm — the posses- 
sion of which had long been a subject of dispute between the chapter and 
his predecessors. He demanded from the new primate the cession of the 
island. The position of the latter was one of difficulty. On the one hand, 
there was his oath to maintain at all risks the rights and privileges of his 
church; on the other, wm the royal displeasure, which seldom spared its 
victims. In this emergency he obtained permission to resign his dignity and 
retire into a monastery; but he soon left his retreat, and hastened to Rome, 
to complain of the violence which he had sustained. The canons, thus left to 
Christian’s influence, were terrified into the cession, and into the election of 
the notorious Didnk Slaghok now bishop of Skara, to the vacant dignity. In 
his administration of Sweden — of which he had been appointed one of the 
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l^ents — this worthy had successfully imitated the violence of his master. 
The eomplaints which rose from every quarter against him were received by 
CShristian at the moment of his return from a short visit to his brother-in-law, 
the emperor Charles; and their inejBBcacy was proved by the elevation of the 
obnoxious churchman to the supremacy of Denmark. ' 

The arrival of a papal legate, whose mission was evidently to inquire into 
the_ Stockholm massacre, gave him at first some uneasiness; but he soon 
divined the character of the stranger, a Dominican friar, whose good opinion 
he gained by extravagant praises of the order, and by the most dehcate per- 
sonal attentions. Still, the complaints of the celebrated Johannes Magnus, 
canon of Linkdping, then at the Roman court, and the fact that two bishops, 
besides other ecclesiastics, had been executed by his commands, were too 
grave even for the most reverend Dominican to overlook; and the king found 
it necessary to sacrifice the new primate of Denmark. The career of this 
wretch was now at its close: as he had not received his bulls of confirmation, 
he was bishop only in virtue of the royal nomination. His person, therefore, 
was not yet invested with the necessary episcopal sanctity; and he was 
delivered over to the secular arm, as the sole author of the massacre, and was 
burned to death in the public square of Copenhagen (1522). This holocaust 
was intended to propitiate the legate. The zeal with which the king destroyed 
everything Lutheran in his dominions (and many attempts at reformation 
had been made both by his father and himself) was a more acceptable offer- 
ing. The piety of the good friar was gratified by the royal wish that all 
the monasteries of Denmark were subject to the rule of St. Dominic, and by 
the ardour with which he was aided in effecting the objects of his mission. 
The character of Christian was represented to the pope in the most favourable 
colours, and his absolution from all church censures recommended. But 
Adrian VI, who now ascended the papal throne, took a different view of the 
affair, and entrusted the legatine authority to Johannes Magnus, who was 
sent into Sweden to examine the matter de novo. The new functionary after 
a careful examination threw the blame on the king, and declared Gustavus 
TroUe incapable of holding the primacy of Sweden. Two years afterwards, 
Rie sentence was confinned by Clement VII; but no step was ^en to punish 
the royal criminal. 


Gustavus Vasa 

Before the termination of this affair, Sweden was the theatre of events 
which forever terminated the authority of Denmark over that kingdom. 
Though, by a royal decree, the peasantry were disarmed — though the fortresses 
were filled with garrisons devoted to the king, and all places of trust by his 
adherente — he had scarcely left the country, when the public mind began to 
^over its vigour,_and to devise the means of his downfall. The instrument 
Sighed by Providence for this purpose was the captive Gustavus Vasa. 
Whether the patriotism of this noble equalled his ambition, or his thirst for 
rewnge, may be doubted; but if his motives have been too highly esteemed, 
his general character over-rated, there can be no dispute as to the good 
w which he was the cause — that he was the saviour of his country. That he 
Md many faidts, will be acknowledge by everybody out of Sweden, but this 
^ly proves that he was a man; and if great undertakings should devolve on 
tiie inmaculate only, history would have none to record. His own wrongs 
gufe the most deeply into the soul of the captive (he had not heard of his 
fetheris murder before he effected his escape); he was agitated by apprehen- 
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sion of the future, since under such a king he could scarcely hope to end his 
days in peace. To escape was his first resolve. But how elude the vigilance 
of his keepers? He feigned resignation to his lot, and so won the confidence 
of his noble guardian Eric Ban^r, that he was guarded with much less strict- 
ne^; he was allowed to walk, and even to hunt, for hours together, in the 
vicinity of the fortress where he was confined. 

One fine morning he assumed the disguise of a peasant, passed undiscov- 
ered through the gates, and proceeded with such diligence as to reach 
Flensburg the following day at noon. By entering into the service of a cattle- 
drover who was proceeding with a herd into Saxony, he escaped the notice bf 
the men whom Ban4r had sent in pursuit of him; and he safely reached 
Lubeck. There he made himself known to the authorities, in the' belief that 
they who had so recently assisted Christina, 
the widow of Sten Sture, would be ready to 
assist him. For soihe months, however, 

he was in great jeopardy: the republic / * 

knew its interests too well to quarrel 

openly with the king, who reclaimed the 

fugitive, with the most terrible menaces /rx 

in case of a refusal. Ban4r, his gaoler, 

also appeared to demand him, and he had 

reasons to be apprehensive that he would I. . 

be delivered into the hands of his enenues 

Such, no doubt, would have been his fate, 

but for the juncture of favourable circum- *' 

stances. In the first place, the doctrines ‘ 

of Luther were making great progress in 

Lubeck, and Gustavus embraced them'-^ 

whether through conviction, or with the 

view of obtammg the support of the re- 

formed party, can be known only to the Om- 

niscient* In the next place, he had an enga- ottstavus i, Swbdish kino 
ging presence and much natural eloquence; (uga-iseoj 

and he had little difficulty in persuading 

some of the senators that to deliver him into the hands of an hereditary 
foe — one necessarily hostile to the prosperity of the city— would not only 
be the most foolish policy, but a deep stain on the hospitality of the place. 
Again, the union of Sweden and Denmark had never been approved by the 
people of Lubeck: it might, if consolidated, render the monarch too powerful 
a rival in commerce, and it would certainly destroy the opportunity, so long 
enjoyed, of profiting by the dissensions of the two kingdoms. Sweden, from 
apprehension of the Danish yoke, would always be the ally of the Manse 
Towns, and especially of Lubeck. Interest, therefore, turned the scale; and 
the resolution was taken to provide the noble Swede with a vessel, and send 
him back to his own country. 




Gustavus I, Swedish King 
( 1496 - 1560 ) 


In May, 1520, some months previous to the massacre of Stockholm, Gus- 
tavus landed at Kalmar. This place had not yet acknowledged the Danes; 
but it had little chance, and less desire, of resisting. His eloquence had no 
effect either on the garrison or the inhabitants; and in some apprehension 
for his personal safety, he precipitately left the place. As all the other for- 
"tresses were in the hands of the Danes, and as his departure from Lubeck was 
known both in Sweden and Denmark, and a price was put on his head, his 
motions could not fail to be attended with extreme dangpr. Proceeding 
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Snalamd and Ostergotland, he was compelled frequently to change 
1 ^ ^igguise, to travel by night rather than by day, and to choose the least 
frequented paths. At length he reached the house of his brother-in-law, the 
senator Brahe, where he found a hospitable reception but no encouragement 
for his ambitious designs. Both his sister and the senator opposed them, and 
earnestly brought him to renounce an enterprise which would be followed by 
rum. The rural gentry to whom he addressed himself were not more favour- 
able; the peasantry were equally indifferent; and he was advised by some to 
make his peace with Christian. “ Whoever is king,” replied the people, “ we 
must labour. We have herring and salt under Christian, and we should have 
no more under any other ruler.” 

. Finding these people too reasonable for his views, Gustavus, who was now 
informed of the massacre at Stockholm, and who had reason to fear lest the 
fate of his father should speedily be his own, hastened into Dalecarlia. That 
region, as we have had frequent opportunities remarking, had always been 
distin^ished for the restless disposition of its inhabitants. Isolated from the 
rest of the kingdom, and impassable in many places from its vast forests, deep 
marshes, and abrupt mountains, it had preserved an independence unknown 
to other provinces. The poverty of the people, too, had offered no induce- 
ment to the rapacity of power; and their strength, their courage, their love of 
freedom — the necessary results of their hardy life, their temperate habits, and 
their consciousness of strength — rendered them impatient of any attempt on 
' the part of the government either to abridge their privileges, or to load them 
with new tax^. This hardy race heard with anger of the dreadful scenes in the 
capital; they detested the Danish yoke; but then they had equal reason to 
detest the rapacity of their own nobles, which it required all their energy to 
resist. Among them Gustavus might find a greater degree of security than 
anywhere else, but even there were men eager to deliver him into the hands of 
the Danes; and to defeat treachery, he was frequently compelled to change 
alike his garments and his place of refuge. On one occasion, while the master 
of the house in which he was entertained went to the nearest military station 
to reveal his name and designs, the wife, more compassionate, contrived the 
means of his escape. Frequently, therefore, was he forced to bury himself in 
the deepest otecurity, and to trust to the most precarious means, of support. 
It has oieen said that he worked in the mines as a common labourer; that his 
rank was at length discovered by his embroidered collar; that he was recognised 
by a neighbouring gentleman; that he obtained a wonderful ascendency over 
the sons of the cavern, and by degrees prepared them to be his assistants in 
the subversion of the Danish yoke. All this is romance, like a thousand other 
incidents, to which the imagination of poets, and of historians no less inven- 
tive than poets, has given rise. That on one occasion he hired himself to 
thresh the com of a farmer, seems to be true; but this expedient was not 
adopted for securing a maintenance so much as for temporary safety. 

After many wanderings, many disguis^, many hair-breadth escapes from 
treachery, even more than frona his Danish pursuers, Gustavus harangued a 
great multitude who h^ repair^ to Mora for the celebration of the Christ- 
mas festivities. ^ The picture which he drew of ancient plenty under the gov- 
ernment of their own prmces, was chiefly drawn from imagination, since the 
“ good old times ” in which every mind is fond of dwelling, are fair only at 
a distance; but it answered his purpose. It made a deep impression on 
hearers who had little happiness in the present, and who, therefore, beheld it * 
in the past. When he spoke of the insults which Christian had heaped upon 
the national character — of his perfidiousness, bloodshed, and tyranny— 01 
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the rapacity for which many of the Danish officers had distinguished them- 
, selves; and still more, when he spoke of the exactions, the insults, the wrongs 
in store for them — that they were to be deprived of their dearest liberties, and 
transformed into slaves, for the benefit of their Danish masters — he roused 
his hearers to the highest pitch of indignation. Artfully alluding to their 
strength, which, if concentrated, would be capable of effecting anything, he 
offered to obtain for them the restoration of their ancient happineK, if they 
would support him. His eloquence induced about two hundred to join him; 
the rest would wait the course of events, and help him to the throne or scaf- 
fold, according to his success or failure. Of the handful who did join him, 
more were actuated by hope of plunder than by love of freedom. But this 
was a begilining, which was all that the adventurer wished. With this little 
band, which was soon augmented by the idle and the industrious, the male- 
factor and the patriot, he overran the more obnoxious districts, plundered Pr 
destroyed the houses of all the Danish adherents, intercepted the local taxes, 
massacred every enemy to Sweden, — that is, every friend to the Union or 
Eaimap — and inspired with some alarm not merely the provincial govern- 
ors, but the regents to whom Christian had confided the administration of 
Jihe kingdonji. At the head of three thousand resolute followers, he now 
prepared for higher achievements. • He forced whole provinces to declare 
for him; and, while organising a larger force, had the satisfaction of hearing 
that one of his captains had defeated a body of Danish and Swedish troops, 
sent by the regents to exterminate him. In another engagement he was less 
fortunate, but as the number of his followers hourly increased — for when 
was the standard of rebellioi). in any country erected in vain? — he was so far 
from losing his confidence that, in a public manifesto, he declared Christian a 
usurper whom he was resolved to punish. 

His nssft exploit was the reduction of Vesteris, a town which, from its 
position on the high road between Dalecarlia and Stockholm, was of the utmost 
importance as a military station. The citadel refused to surrender; but it 
was closely mvested, while detachments were spared from the main body to 
besiege four other fortresses, which were at length forced or persuaded to 
capitulate. The next object of assault was Upsala, the archbishop of which, 
as head of the regency, was peculiarly obnoxious to the patriots. The place, 
incapable of a long defence, soon opened its gates; the canons were immedi- 
ately expelled, were sharply upbraided for their attachment to a foreign yoke, 
and required to take the oath of allegiance to the liberator. Trembling and 
irresolute, they requested permission to consult their chief, then in Stock- 
holm, and a short delay was granted them for that purpose. The indignant 
primate insisted on being the bearer of his answer at the head of a select body, 
of troops; and he arrived within half a league of Upsala, at a moment when 
Gustavus had weakened himself by allowing many of his followers to repair 
to the harvest. Unable to resist, the latter was compelled to evacuate the 
place. But this check was temporary; reinforcements were soon collected, 
and before the archbishop could reach" Stockholm on his return, he ‘was 
defeated by one of the liberator’s captains. Elated by this success, Gus- 
tavus himself hastened to the capital, and invested it in form. 

Christian Aids His Own Downfall 

During these events, what was the conduct of Christian? He has been 
accused of crimes equal in atrocity to those which he had perpetrated at 
Stockholm. He informed Gustavus, we are told, that if the siege of Stock- 
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were ioot immediately rai^d, he would put to death the mother and 
.^ter.of that noble, and with them all the Swedish ladies whom he held in 

ffi l^rity. The menace 'being disregarded, proceeds the story (which a hun- 
pens have repeated), all were drowned, and many of them were pre* 
viously compelled to make the sacks in which they were cast into the river. 
The character of Christian need not be unnecessarily blackened, however, 
for it is dark enough. The mother and sister thed of the plague; the other 
prisoners were restored by the succe^or of Christian.^ 

The ^rrison of Stockholm defended the place with great bravery; it even 
forced the assailants to encamp at a greater distance from the walls; and 
tihough, owing to the unprepared state of Denmark, supplies could not soon be 
expected, thete was no prospect of an immediate reduction of the place. 
GHistayus, therefore, turned the si^ into a blockade, and marched detach- 
paeaxte into other quarters of the kingdom, both to increase the number of his 

S Dherents by compulsory levies, and to gain possession of such towns as had 
therto rerased to acknowledge him. His followers Were now so numerous, 
hope of ]dtimate success so flattering, that in August, 1521 , he convoked 
a general diet at Vadstena. Many of the nobles through jealousy of h is 
a^ndaney, smne through attachment to the Union of Kalmar, refused to 
attend; but the grater part was present, and most of the towns were repre- 
sented by their deputies. ^ The assembly, indeed, was a numerous one, and 
animated by the best spirit. The speech of Gustavus had on this occasion 
less of his wont^ exaggeratiem, more reason, more argument, more patriotism. 
It was heard with applause; he was justly hailed as the liberator of Sweden, 
and might eaaly have obtained the crown, had not good policy induced him to 
decline that which could not add to his ^wer, but would be sure to disgust 
many of to supporters and alienate many of the oldest nobility. The titles 
of adminisferatcff and of captain-general, he w illing ly received; and at the 
same tinte he expressed his readiness to support, on some future occasion 
any candidate for the crown who might have a majority of suffrages. For 
this speech he has been much lauded; but its policy was at least equal to its 
magnanimity, for he well knew that the most powerful, the most successful 
of candidates — in other words, himself — must obtain the prize. 

The cause of Gustavus, being thus rendered legitimate by the sanction 
of the. .people, could not fail to increase in prosperity. The most important 
fortresses opened their gates to him. Stockholm, indeed, stifl held out; but 
the garrison was mutinous for want of pay, and the primate Trolle, with one 
ot his suffragans, hastily retired into Denmark, under the pretext of obtaining 
new supplies. Their reception by a monarch whom the intelligence of every 
<^y soured, was not the most grateful. But they had reason to congratulate 
themselves on their escape, when they learned that, in the irritation of to 
feeitos, he had transmitted orders to the Danish ^vemors to execute all the 
Swedes — especially the nobles — whom they could seize. Some obeyed 
the order; .some, instead of becoming the instruments of another atrocious 
masiacre, p^sed over to the service of Gustavus. There was at all tiTYiAs an 
mmtu^ion.jn the conduct of this prince, indicative of to impending fall, 
miile he exasp^ated everybody, he made no serious effort to avert the loss 
of a kmgdom. His admiral Norby, however, .fought nobly for him, and pre- 

♦w TMSwn of thte incident is not accepted by the Swedidi writers Geijer/ states 

;^t the mother and sister of Qu^avus were tlirown into dungeons, where they died either of 
^^e or, .as Gustevus complained, by violence. FryxeUv accepts the storv that Christian 
Gustavus threatening to drorra the captive wives jmd daughter of the^ctinm 
maswcre and to torture Gustavus’ mother, and adds &at the latter died of 
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served the three keys of the realm: Stockholm, Kalmar, and Abo. Had he 
himself done what his chancellor in Sweden advised him to do — sent an army 
tteough'the Gothlands to the relief of Stockholm — a great portion of the 
kingdom would have returned to its obedience. 

But Christian had other difficulties besides those of the Swedish rebellion, 
and his ruin was not to come from that quarter. Those difficulties, and 
still more his own conduct, were hastening the period of his domination in 
Denmark itself. He offended his uncle Predenck, by obtaining from the 
emperor letters patent transferring the right of investing Schleswig and Hol- 
stem from the bishops of Lubeck to the kings of Denmark. Frederick, who 
had manifestly aspired to an independent sovereignty in those regions, was 
extremely dissatisfied with a change which must necessarily make Siem more 
dependent on the crown than they had lately been. Yet for this act the king 
is surely not to be blamed; it might injure an individual, but it was for the 

f ood of the people. The manner, however, in which he attempted to enforce 
omage from the duke, was in the highest degree censurable. At Koldmg 
where he met that prince together with many Holstein nobles, he caused 
gibbets to be erected to terrify them into the act, but the brutal exhibition 
only exasperated them. Again, after the Swedish war, where troops of 
Schleswig and Holstein were employed, he dismissed them to their homes 
without pay, without even the horses which some of them had brought into 
the field. In the next place, he drew on himself the enmity of the people of 
Lubeck, not merely by his new commercial regulations, but by his seizure of 
the supplies destined for the insurgents of Sweden and Finland. That in 
both instances he was justifiable, will be readily admitted; yet policy should 
have taught him to manage a power that, by openly embracing the cause of 
Gustavus, must greatly increase the difficulties of his position. The war 
with that formidable republic was immediately disastrous. Copenhagen was 
insulted; Elsinore was plundered and burnt. In these hostilities he could 
no longer roly on the aid of his uncle, or the people of Holstein, whom he had 
offended beyond forgiveness, and who were in no way obliged to assist in 
any expedition beyond the bounds of their own territories. 

But his greatest crime was held to be one which, in the eyes of posterity, 
does him the most honour: his constant efforts to restrain the power of the 
lord over the vassal, of the noble over the serf. No class in Europe urged 
pretensions so monstrous, or committed acts so tyrannical, as the territorial 
lords of that kingdom, especially those of Jutland. In the two codes which 
Christi^ compiled — the one chiefly ecclesiastical, the other chiefly civil — % 
he abolished as impious and wicked the custom of selling human creatures like 
brute beaste; and he permitted serfs who were ill-treated, to flee and settle m 
other provinces, j^l the provinces of Denmark were not equally guilty; in 
'some — Skane for instance — the local customs were more favourable to that 
uiff ortunate class. Another law — that which abolished the right of plundering 
shipwrecked mariners — was dictated by a kmdred feeling of humanity, not 
unmixed, perhaps, with some delight of annoying the aristocracy, '\%atever 
his motive, the benefit (so far, at least, as the law could be put into operation) 
was the same; and for it Christian must be no less praised by history. The 
law^s which pirocured him the enmity of the church do him no less honour. He 
passed one similar to the English Statute of Mortmain: future bequests were 
to be in money only. On every clergyman with a cure of souls, residence 
w^ to be compulsory. No bishop, when he travelled, was to have a greater 
suite than fourteen domestics, no archbishop, more than twenty. Against 
these ordinances churchmen declaimed with much anger: the kin g was 
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depriving them of their manifest right to expend their revenues in whatever 
manner they pleased — to do what they would with their own. Nor were 
some, at least, of these holy personages less dissatisfied with the ordmance 
respecting shipwreck. The bishops of Borglum and Viborg, and the arch- 
bishop of Lund, openly exclaimed against it. All three, says a contem- 
porary writer, were accustomed to send out their men to the coasts, to seize 
on all the property which the tempest threw on the shore, and to kiU without 
pity any of the crew that ventured to resist spoliation. 

As the crown itself had extensive domains on the Jutland coast, the con- 
duct of the king in this case is the more to be praised. History has preserved 
the reply which he made to one of his officers who remonstrated with him on 
the loss that the royal revenues must sustain by such an edict: “I would 
rather have no revenues at all, than that the poor mariners should be so 
inhumanly treated.” Equally striking was his reply to another bishop, who 
complained of the ordinance in question as subversive of the ancient customs 
of the realm. The king observed that he had no wish to alter any ancient 
customs, except such as were contrary to the divine law. “And how,” 
demanded the other, “is the ancient custom in regard to shipwreck contrary 
to that law?” “It is contrary,” was the reply, “ to two express command- 
ments: ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘Thou shalt do no murder.’” By the law of 
Chri^ian the authorities of the district were compelled to assist shipwrecked 
mariners in the preservation of their merchandise; but this assistance was not 
to be gratuitous; it was to be paid for by the mariners. 

Bloodthirsty as was the character, t 3 nannical as were many acts, of this 
monarch, it may be doubted whether these hastened his downfall half so much 
as the noble ordinances to which we have alluded. As by them the nobles 
and senators of Jutland were the most aggrieved, so they were the first to plot 
his deposition. Towards the close of 1522, the result of their secret associa- 
tion appeared in a solemn act, by which they forever renounced their allegiance 
to Christian and transferred it to Duke Frederick. The reasons which they 
adduced for this extraordinary proceeding were numerous, and no doubt, 
weighty. They _could,_ indeed, scarcely exaggerate, when they dwelt on his 
tyranny; but, still, their own privileges, their own immunities, were evidently 
the only things of which they really felt the violation. The prelates had an 
additional reason for his deposition, in the favour which he had shown to 
the apostles of Lutheranism. Before this act could reach him, he had proba- 
bly some notion of the real state of the province; he could not well, indeed, 
be ignorant of it. Yet he convoked, at Kallundborg in Zealand, the nobles 
of Jutland, whose opinion, he said, he wished to obtain respecting the pre- 
tensions of his uncle to a portion of Norway, and the war with Lubeck and 
Sweden. That he had another object — the extermination or the imprison- 
ment of the leading nobles — is affirmed by a contemporary writer. Of thigf 
opinion were the intended victims themselves, since not one of tb ^rn repaired 
to the place of assembly. They might suspect that their secret consultations, 
md their correspondence with Duke Frederick — who, though httle exposed 
in these transactions, was, beyond doubt, the soul of the conspiracy — were 
known-to the king; and they could scarcely hope for more favour the 
nobles of Norway and Sweden had experienced at his hands. Their refusal 
to obey the royal summons hastened the catastrophe. Theact which deposed 
him was ingeniously laid before him, while the one that called Frederick to the 
throne was forwarded to that prince. Jutland was soon in arms; the duke 
prepared an army to take possession of the crown; and Christian hastened 
to Koiding, to consult with the handful of nobles who still adhered to him. 
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He was advised to try the effect of entreaties, promises, and engagements to 
do whatever his rigsraad should wish him to do; to exclaim against the 
injustice of condemning him unheard; and to request a meetmg with the most 
discontented of the aristocracy. There was so much justice in the request 
that, had not his ruin been long determined, it must have been heard. After 
some delay, the only answer returned was, that the estates (the nobles and 
prelates, for no other class was requested, or would have been allowed, to 
give an opinion) had already judged him; that another king, whose presence 
was daily expected, had been chosen; that his own evil deeds_ were known 
to everybody; and that no other evidence was needed. Seeing the utter 
hopelessness of a reconciliation with that great province, Christian passed into 
Funen, the estates of which acknowledged him; and from the people of 
Zealand he received even stronger assurances of support. Skane, too, through 
the influence of the primate (his own creature), was induced to declare for him. 
But probably none of these provinces had at this time much notion of the 
extent to which the conspiracy had been canied, for these acts were followed 
by no outward demonstration of assistance. 

While Christian threw himself into Copenhagen, which he declared his 
resolution of defending, the Jutland rebels (for history cannot give them a 
more honourable name) were not inactive. They wrote to all the other 
provinces, usmg alike entreaties and menaces to procure their co-operation. 
They entered into a close league with Lubeck, which was still at war with 
Christian, and which readily agreed to furnish both money and troops towards ’ 
the common cause. They urged the preparations of Duke Frederick, who 
required little stimulus on the occasion. A civil war seemed inevitable, when, 
to the surprise of the kingdom, Christian, collecting all the money, the jewels, 
and other precious effects he could, abandoned Copenhagen in company with 
the despised Sigbrit, the archbishop of Sweden, and others whom his mis- 
fortunes could not alienate from him. His object, according to his own 
account, was to solicit aid from his brother-in-law, the emperor Charles. 
His departure was the signal for a general defection. The fate of Christian 
was, henceforth, a melancholy one. A tempest, by which he lost most of his 
valuable effects, threw him on the coast of Norway. With difficulty 1^ life 
was saved; nor was his subsequent escape to the Low Countries without 
danger. He was no longer to taste the sweets of royalty. An exile for some 
years from his throne and country, with limited means of support, without 
the respect of his old adherents or the fear of his enemies, he could not attempt, 
without rashness, to regain possession of the crown. _ Yet, as we shall per- 
ceive in the reign of his successor,^ that attempt he did make, and it had the 
result which might have been anticipated. It led to his close imprisonment 
for the remainder of his life — that is, for no less a period than twenty-sevep 
years. 

By his queen, Isabella of Austria, Christian had issue: (1) John, who was 
educated in the Low Countries, by the famous Cornelius Agrippa, and who 
did not discredit his tutor; (2) Dorothea, mamed to Frederick the elector 
palatine; (3) Christina, married, first, to Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, 
and afterwards to Francis, duke of Lorraine. Besides these, there were two 
princes who died young. 

FEEDBEICK I (1523-1533 A.D.) 

No sooner did Frederick hear of his nephew’s unexpected flight, than he 
hastened to Viborg, in Jutland, where he received the homage of the estates. 
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As his royalty was the work of the nobles of that important province, he 
endeavoured to secure their favour by the most lavish concessions to their 
order. In criminal matters he gave them the power of life and_ death, with 
confiscation of substance, over their vassals; and in civil actions that of 
deciding in cases where the fines amoimted to 40 marks. “Never,” observes 
the chancellor Hoitfeld, “did the Danish nobility obtam such advantages 
under former kings; from this period, it became equal, in power and rank, 
to the nobles of Schleswig and Holstein. Those of Norway and Sweden have 
no such powers; even in Germany, they pe enjoyed only by the princes of 
the empire, and the coimts and barons with territorial jurisdiction; so that 
our gentry, without titles or dignities, are in this respect on a par with those 
princes.” 

From these observations may be deduced the true cause of the revolution 
which we have just contemplated. The policy of Christian II was to dimmish 
the overgrown privileges of the aristocracy ; and in the same degree to elevate 
the peasantry and burgesses in the social scale. His expulsion was the 
effect of the ill-will engendered by that policy, and of the rmderstanding 
between the nobles and Duke ‘Frederick that the latter should not merely 
undo what his nephew had done, but confer on the privileged orders rights 
which they never yet had enjoyed. It is melancholy to see that the clergy 
were among the most eager in producing this odious revolution. Some of 
them had subsequently the honesty to confess their error. “ I repent,” wrote 
one of them to a canon of Roeskilde, “ the share which I had in the last 
revolution; the new form of government has not been established as I could 
have wished it. Vain was the hope that some remedy was thereby devised 
for the evils of the state, and that the blessmgs of the change would soon be 
felt; there are now more heavy complaints of the prelates and nobles than 
there ever were of Christian II. It is the opinion of many that this prince 
was expelled rather for the advantage of the great, than for the welfare of 
the commonwealth. Would that they had moderated the exercise of their 
rights (if they can be called rights) over the peasants until tranqqillity had 
been restored. Many are the people who think that the tyranny of one man 
would have been far preferable to that of so many oppressors, whose rapacity 
cannot possibly be satiated.” 

But criminal as were the grants of this prince, and much as the higher 
orders of the state were, in consequence, disposed to aid him, his accession 
was not without its difficulties. Though Funen declared for him, Zealand 
and Skline refused for some time to acknowledge him, and Copenhagen and 
Kaljundborg avowed their resolution to resist him to the last. With a body 
of six thousand men, which he had assembled at Holding, a reinforcement of 
two thousand more, and some vessels sent him by the regency of Lubeck, he 
landed in Zealand, and invested the capital. Though he obtained possession 
of Kallundborg — probably by the golden key — he could make no impression 
on Copenh^en._ The fidelity of the garrison was strengthened by the report 
that Christian himself, with a large German force, would soon arrive to relieve 
tbem. That the exiled prince was uang every effort to obtain assistance, was 
indeed true: but many were the disappointments which he had to endure. 
His brother-in-law the emperor was in Spain, and could only address menacing 
letters to the inhabitants of the three kingdoms. Henry VIII of Engiaufj 
could spare neither money nor troops. The elector of Brandenburg, his kins- 
man, would try what could be effected by negotiation before he would 
sanction an appeM to arms, the issue of which, as he well knew, must be 
doubtful. In vain did the imperial chamber, in vain did the German univer- 
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sities, declare for him; in vain were the authorities of Liibeck commanded not 
to take part with the rebels. The cause of Frederick grew stronger every day. 
He persuaded the estates, or rather the nobles, of Sk§,ne, to follow the example 
of Jutland, by conferring on them the same privileges that he had conferred 
on the other nobles. Of aU the towns in the province, one o^y held for 
Christian. Norway was next induced to declare for him; and in return he 
recognised the elective privilege of that kingdom as fully as it existed in Den- 
mark or Sweden. He also engaged to procure from the Scottish crown the 
restoration of the Orkney and Shetland isles. His triumph, indeed, was con- 
siderably abated by the news that an army of twenty-six thousand Germans, 
commanded by the elector of Brandenburg, was preparing to invade the 
kingdom; but he was not discouraged. Leaving the siege of Copenhagen 
to his son Christian, he hastened to meet his rival, whose forces were soon 
dispersed for want of pay, and even of necessaries. Nothing now remained 
to resist the progress of Frederick. Early in 1524, Copenhagen capitulated; 
and the example was speedily followed by Mahno. The two kingdoms, there- 
fore, of Denmark and Norway, with the exception of two provinces — Vigen, 
dependent on the latter, and Blekinge, on the former, both of which had 
during the recent troubles been seized by the Swedes — were now held by 
the new monarch. Still, Admiral Norby, who had been invested by Christian 
with the government of Gotland, and whose valour at sea had often been 
proved by the Swedes and Lubeckers, refused to submit, but less, as we shall 
soon perceive, through a principle of loyalty than from a wild ambition. 

The transactions of Frederick with Sweden were seldom of an amicable 
character, though the circumstances of both kingdoms prevented an open 
collision. On the flight of Christian, Gustavus Vasa, as might have been fore- 
seen, was raised to the throne. This circumstance, indeed, did not prevent 
Frederick from assuming at his coronation the vain title of king of Sweden, 
in virtue of the Union of Kalmar; and it probably inspired Gustavus with the 
resolution of maintaining his sway over the two provinces just mentioned. 
Gotland too was a subject of dispute. At the instance of Liibeck, which 
severely felt the piratical courses of Norby, Gustavus sent a body of men 
to reduce the island. The admiral, politic enough to discern the true senti- 
ments of the two kings, submitted to Frederick, on the condition of his being 
recognised governor of the island. The Swede, unwilling to try the hazardous 
experiment of a war at a time when he was exposed, no less than his rival, to 
the wrath of the exiled Christian, who had the avowed support of the empire, 
withdrew from the contest. Tne same apprehension induced the Dane to 
conceal his dissatisfaction with the Swede. It led both to negotiate, where, 
in a different position, both would have recurred to hostilities. In 1624, it 
produced a personal interview and a conference between them. Gustavus 
restored Blekmge, which, though geographically included in Sweden, had 
always been subject to Denmark; b^ut he retained Vigen until a congress of 
deputies should decide on this and other disputes between the two crowns. 
Gotland was provisionally to remain in the hands of the nation whose troops 
should, at a ^ven period, be in possession of the fortress of Visborg. But, in 
regard to the last place, a third party had to be consulted — Admiral Norliy, 
who, though nominally the vassal of Frederick, was attempting, as King Eric 
had done before him, to establish for himself an independent sovereignty in 
that island. Suddenly declaring for the exiled Christian, whose cause he 
valued no more than Frederick’s, he invaded Skane, which he speedily reduced. 
Nor will this success surprise us, when we observe that Frederick was at this 
cntical juncture (1525) absent in Holstein, and that the peasants, universally 
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oppressed through the fatal concession of the reigning king, flocked in great 
numbers to his standard. A letter of Christian, adroitly published, still 
further explains the secret of that success It declared that whatever Norby 
did would be done b;^ his authority. It promised freedom to his “poor 
people,” whom “children of the devil so impiously treated.” It asserted 
that the royal misfortunes were attributable only to his deterrnination to resist 
the intolerable rapacity of men “ who held a peasant in no higher estimation 
than a dog ” These representations were admirably adapted for the purpose 
in view; and had Christian been advancing to aid them by the physical 
argument, they must have been resistless. Excited by natural, although 
reprehensible, feelmgs, the peasantry arose, assailed these tyrants, and, when- 
ever victors, showed them little mercy. 

The triumph was of short continuance. Frederick readily obtained aid 
from his allies, the Swe^sh king and Lubeck, who had suffered so much from 
the piracy of the admiral; a small army was sent into SkSne, and Norby was 
twice defeated — on the second occasion so completely, that he was glad to 
capitulate. In return for the government of a fortress and a considerable 
sum by way of indemnity, he surrendered Gotland to Fredenck. But his 
disposition was too restless to allow him to remain at peace. War was his 
element; he had been nursed in it, and out of it he_ could not live. With 
vessels which he bought or built, he recommenced his piratical courses, on 
the ships of Denmark no less than on those of Sweden and Lubeck. It was 
now the interest of all the tliree powers to combine their forces for the destruc- 
tion of this audacious outlaw. He was defeated, and compelled to' seek 
refuge in Muscovy, where, through the! influence of Gustavus, he was detained 
a prisoner until 1529. Charles V obtained his liberation; he entered the 
service of that prince, but soon fell, at tile siege of Florence. 

During these transactions, Christian was not idle The victory [Pavia, 
1525] which placed Francis I at the mercy of the emperor, seemed also to 
menace his speedy restoration. The belief was very generally entertained 
that Charles would arm in behalf of his brother-in-law. To avert this probable 
event, Frederick, who could be influenced only by his fears, and who had not 
one particle of generosity or of common feeling for his deposed kinsman, con- 
sented to negotiate. By certam arbitrators it was agreed that he should 
purchase a foreign lordship for Christian, or allow him a suitable pension. 
Nor was this all: in a subsequent negotiation, the Danish rigsraad proposed 
that, after Frederick’s death, the crown should devolve on Prince John, the 
son of Christian; and that Frederick’s own son should be content with the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstem. Why this convention was not executed, 
we are not informed: probably Frederick devised means to annul it. This, 
at least, is certain, that both parties continued to make preparations — the 
one for attack, the other for defence. It was soon reported in the North that 
Ferdinand, king of the Romans and brother of the emperor, was preparing 
to assist the dethroned king more efficiently than by negotiation. Why such 
a^tance had not been long given, will surprise no reader who is acquainted 
with the empire, in regard both to the war with France and to the progress of 
the Reformation. Both Gustavus and Frederick were known to be friendly 
to the opinions of Luther: both, therefore, were obnoxious to the xmiversal 
Catholic party, which openly threatened an invasion in behalf of Christian, 
w]io, though perfectly indiferent to religion, had policy enough to declare 
himself the champioji of the ancient faith. On the other hand, the reformed 
princes of Germany declared for the actual occupants of the Northern thrones. 
Had the Scandinavians themselves been uniform in their doctrines, they 
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would have had little to apprehend from foreign enemies; but, though the 
Reformation had undoubtedly made considerable progress among them, 
especially in the large towns, the majority, perhaps^ stiU adhered to the 
Romish communion. This was particularly the case in Norway, which, for 
that reason, was more favourable to Christian than to the reigning king. 

So apprehensive was Frederick for the result that, in 1529, he sent his son 
into that kingdom, to obtain from the estates a recognition as successor to the 
crown. They refused to act, on the just ground that they had the elective 
right no less than Denmark; and that, as the two crowns were inseparable 
by the treaty of union, the sovereign elected by the one would naturally be 
chosen by the other. But their real motive was their attachment to Prince 
John — or, we should rather say, to the church of which John was considered 
the champion. They hoped, too, that the day was not far distant, when he 
or his father would arrive with a formidable armament to restore the ancient 
worship throughout the North, Frederick and Gustavus participated in the 
opinion; and, in 1530, they renewed another of the disputes which had so often 
agitated them. "Vigen was restored to Norway; but the administration and 
the revenues were to remain six years longer in the hands of Gustavus, as a 
kind of indemnity for the renunciation of his pretensions. At the same time, 
both monarchs drew still closer the ties which connected them with the 
reformed princes of Germany. 

Christian Reappears, and ^s Cast into Prison 

The time was now come when Christian could again try the fortunes of 
war. Emboldened by a supply of money from the emperor; by another from 
Norway, with the promise of a general rise on his disembarkation in that 
kingdom; by numerous emigrants from all the three kingdoms; by the good 
Wishes of the clergy and peasantry; by about ten thousand mercenary soldiers 
belongmg to several nations; and by a- fleet of about thirty sail which the 
merchants of the Low Countries hired to him, he left the ports of Holland late 
in October, and steered for Norway. Why he should venture to sea at such a 
tempestuous period of the year, can only be explained by that fatality which 
seemed to attend everything he undertook. On the coast of Friesland, a storm 
sank ten of his vessels; with the rest m a shattered condition, he reached 
Christiania. 

His proclamations, however, had much effect: thousands, including 
senators and nobles, but especially the clergy and the rustics, flocked to his 
standard. Among these were the primate, two bishops, many priors, and a 
great number of the inferior clergy. Even towns declared for him; so that in 
a short tune three fortified places only in the south of Norway — Aggershus, 
Bergenhus, and Bahus — held for Frederick. But .these were by far the 
strongest towns in the kingdom. They were defended by valiant men, and 
the governors were actuated by the best spirit. At such a season of the year, 
there was little hope of reducing them; but Christian invested Aggershus, the 
•key of Christiania, and suffered himself to be deluded by the promise of the 
governor that, if the place was not relieved within a given time, it should be 
surrendered to him. He might have known that Frederick would never suffer 
the fall of so important a place, but he seems to have relied, with something 
like infatuation, on the promises of men whose sole object was to gain time. 
That there was an understanding between Frederick and these functionaries 
not to spare assurances of any kind, so that he might be lulled into perfect 
security until the hour of action was past, is evident from the tenor of his 
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I^tiations with Gyllenstiern, the governor of A^ershus, from his otherwise 
,,tfteecountable inactivity, and still more from the re^t. While treated with 
KJ much respect by that officer — while made to believe that relief could not 
arrive in time, that the stipulation was only to save the honour of the com- 
mandant, and that the place would infallibly and immediately be surrendered 
— while receiving the homage of the Norwegians, who acknowledged his son. 
Prince John, as his successor, and sent to Frederick a renunciation of their 
allegiance — he had the mortification to learn that one thousand chosen men, 
with stores and provisions of every kind, had thrown themselves into the for- 
tress. Indignant at the deception which had been practised on him, he now 
invested the place with vigour — but in vain. He could make no impression 
on the massive bulwarks, and had even the grief to perceive that a formidable 
armament was approaching to raise the siege entirely. 

The Danish fleet, increased by the vessels of Lubeck disembarked within 
sight of Christiania early in May (1532)_. At this moment Christian was 
making an unsuccessful attempt on the neighbouring provinces of Sweden, in 
the belief that the Koman Catholics generally, and ^ who wished for the 
restoration of the Kalmar Union, would either aid him, or at least offer no 
resistance to his progress. But the troops of Gustavus offered resistoce 
enough. Having sustained a defeat, he was compelled to throw himself into 
Konghella, where, owing to the Danish and Swedish reinforcements daily 
received by his enemies, his position was soon a critical one. That he was 
betrayed into it by one of his faithless attendants — and he had many of the 
Mnd — was his own firm belief, and must be the belief of all impartial writers. 
But the conviction arose too late if the traitor was punished, the evil could 
not be recalled With much difficulty, indeed, Christian cut his way through 
the surprised enemies who environed the place, and threw himself into Chris- 
tiania; but if this step delayed, it could not avert, his fate. That place was 
soon invested by new and more formidable armaments; his own vessels were 
burnt before his eyes, and he was thus cut off from all supplies; his provisions 
were alarmingly diminished; he had no longer money to satisfy his mercenar 
lies; and it was evident that he must soon either fall with arms in his hands, 
or make terms with the besiegers — if, indeed, he could not escape in disguise. 
Perceiving the hopelessness of resistance, he made overtures of accommodation. 
What follows is not the brightest page of this dark history. Under the walls 
of Christiania, his deputies and the Danish chiefs met to agree on the terms of 
surrender. Afte some parley, it was manifest that they could not agree; 
and, in conformity with the entreaty of the latter, Christian himself repaired 
to the conference. There, with much affability of manner, with the greatest 
sincerity, with the noblest coiffidence in the honour of the chiefs, he requested 
them to name the course which they would have him adopt. They advised 
him to go to the court of his uncle, who, they assured him, would receive him 
with the utmost distinction, and even kindness; “they engaged, before God, 
on their faith, their honour, and their salvation, to provide for his safety, and 
that of one hun^d persons in his suite;” to treat him with all possible 
respect; to let him negotiate with whomsoever he pleased, wither ip Nor- 
way, or on his passage to Copenhagen, or during his sojourn in Denmark; to 
procure for his adherents a complete oblivion of the past; to use their influence 
to obtain for him the best terms from Frederick; and if the two kings should 
not agree, still the safe-conduct which they gave him should be equally 
binding, and he should be at liberty to go wherever he pleased. 

After this clear and unequivocal engagement, Christian no longer hesitated 
to confide in the Danish chiefs. He received the safe-conduct; wrote a 
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humble and even affecting letter to his uncle, whom he promised “thence- 
forward to obey as a son would his father” ; and in July embarked for Copen- 
hagen. He now discovered the extent of the treachery of which he was the 
victim. Frederick refused to sanction the convention. But so notorious a 
breach of faith required some colour of excuse, and he Assembled his rigsi*a.ad, 
pr rather, such members as he knew would abide by his resolution. The major- 
ity — for there was an honourable minority — were of opinion that the condi- 
tions and the safe-conduct should be disregarded, on the ground that they 
had been signed “ against the intentions of the king.” Gyllenstiern, the chief 
actor in the perfidy, was next examined; and he too advised the retention of 
Christian, on the plea that he (Christian) had violated the safe conduct, 
which was therefore null! The determination to imprison him, which was 
urged alike by the nobility and the deputies from Lubeck, was soon taken. 
All this time he remained on board the ship which had brought him from 
Norway, suspicious, indeed, of some knavery, but little apprehensive of the 
severe fate which awaited him. To his demand that he should be admitted 
into his uncle’s presence, it was replied that the kmg was at Flensburg, and 
•that the interview solicited would there take place. Towards that city the 
course of the vessel which carried him, and of soriie others, designed not to 
honour him but to secure his imprisonment, was immediately directed. From 
the sea he contemplated with a gleam of hope the towers of Flensburg, but 
that gleam soon vanished; the squadron passed along, and bore him to the 
strong fortress of Sonderburg, in the solitary isle of Alsen, within which he was 
speedily immured. The place was well chosen. It lay far from the route of 
the Swedish and Norwegian vessels, but within a short sail of Lubeck and 
Holstein, both of which had an interest in his safe detention. He had but one 
apartment, and that a dungeon the door of which was walled up. There was 
a small grated window in the wall, through which his scanty provisions were 
daily handed During twelve long years he languished in that homble abode, 
with a dwarf as his only companion. He was abandoned by the world, even 
by his imperial brother-in-law; and his existence was remembered only by 
the anxiety of the nobles of Holstein, Denmark, and Sweden to prevent his 
enlargement. 

Two odier circumstances concurred in the establishment of Frederick’s 
throne. One was the submission of the Norwegians, who bent to the power 
which_ coerced them; the other was the death of Prince John, the son of 
Chi-istian. There was now no rival to the pretensions of Prince Christian, the 
son of Frederick, who had already been acknowledged heir to the thrones of 
Denmark and Norway by the estates, or rather, by the rigsraad and nobles 
of both kmgdoms. 

Before we dismiss the reign of this monarch, we must advert more particu- 
larly to the religious state of the North. From the contiguity of Denmark 
to the Protestant states of Germany, the new opinions could not fail to be 
introduced into it immediately after their promulgation by Luther. The 
Scandinavians, too, had sense enough to perceive the monstrosity of the doc- 
trmes respecting indulgence, openly preached by the papal legate Arcemboldi. 
Rome claimed a right which God himself has not claimed — mat of dispensing 
with the eternal obligations of religion and morality. But if reason has often 
led to the conversion of individuals, it has seldom influenced a nation, and still 
less that portion of it denominated the great. The majority of men do not 
reason' they are led by example; while those in authority are influenced by 
their interests. - Christian looked on the Reformation with a favourable eye, 
because it gave the prince, in matters purely ecclesiastical, a voice which, since 
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"tie days of Constantine, perhaps — certainly since those of the Carloyingian 
dynasty — no sovereign had enjoyed. It did more : it placed at his disposal 
the revenues of the church and many extensive domains, which, by the sup- 
pression of the moimtio orders, reverted to the crown. These advantages, 
coupled with the diminished power of the bishops, who had often been the 
tyrants of the North, made him so much favour the Reformation as to send 
for missionaries to preach it opeidy.^* 

PONTOPPID^ TELLS THE STOEY OF THE EEFOEMATION IN DENMAEK 

Things had come to such a pass that it can justly be said that the govern- 
ment had become dual, and the archbishop a monarch of tlie church who 
scarcely gave precedence to the king. It may not be true, as is related, that 
a bishop on dnnking the king’s health said : “ Our favour brings your favour 
but it is, nevertheless, certain that these lords had gone far toward gaining the 
ascendancy over the king. 

How great the state and revenues of these prelates were, can be guessed 
from the fact that King Christian II, who with jealous eyes watched the 
increase of their power, gave orders that in future the archbishop was only to 
be accompanied by twenty horsemen when in the field, and the remaining 
bishops by only ten. Previously they had had a hundred. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries they were real war heroes, who generally commanded the 
army of the kin^ at sea and on land. Wlien they summoned their peasants and 
those of the capital, they could assemble a fair force of so called “choirmen,” 
who fought with clubs, and even attacked royal castles. In the battle fought 
at Fodevig in 1135, under King Niels, six bishops and six hundred priests were 
killed. By wills and other presents for masses for the dead, these lords had 
gained so many noble lands that thirty-three fiefs were subservient to the 
episcopal see of Roeskilde ; and, as can be seen from a writing of King Christo- 
pher I, a great many nobles were bound by alle^ance to them alone, and not 
to the king. Only daily misfortune and weakness could therefore arise in the 
state. The luxury and terrible extravagance of the clergy of those times 
certainly could not have been greater. 

Coarseness and Ignorance of the Clergy 

Most of the bishops, abbots, prelates and priests were according to the 
hterary standards of the period, to be counted among the unlettered In the 
time of the Reformation there was not one who, at the conference at Copen- 
hagen in 1530, could have been compared to Magister Hans Thauson and 
other Protestants who had studied at Wittenberg; but Doctor Stagefyer and 
other learned men were brought from Cologne as champions. 

Those of the prelates who_ had studied were rarely theologians, but mostly 
Juris and decret doctores or lAcentiati. They applied themselves to that which 
belonged^ to the maintenance of their state, supremacy, and advantage. 
They “disputed,” with the ban, against the heretics and relied on the argu- 
ment of the sword. Those who had scruples were told, “Eat, bird, what is 
placed before you, or die.” It must also be remembered that theology and 
the Holy Scriptures were not allowed to be taught at the University of Copen- 
l^gen. One Dane appends to a document the statement; “As I cannot 
write myself, so* and so has signed in my stead.” Oerpager, in Orat. Jubil., 
assures us that a canon of Ribe, Nicolaus Ebbonis, was not able to sign his 
own name. Some studied in Paris and in Cologne on the Rhine, but these 
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were few compared to those who learned a little bad Latin in the convents, or 
who had been only officials and servants of the bishops, and had then become 
preachers. 

As they themselves had little light they could not impart much to others. 
Their sermons were full of absurd fables of miracles which were said to have 
taken place here and there; and these preachers concerned themselves only 
with private confession, veneration of the saints, etc. This is satisfactorily 
attested by the work of the papist Postil still kept, in the libraries of curio 
lovers — written in the Danish language by Christen Pedersen, canon of 
Lund, and published in Paris shortly before the Reformation, namely in 1515. 
In this volume one finds a whole store of superstitious absiu’dities. It is 
worth while to introduce the following passage as a specimen of the old 
Danish credulity: 

“We read that there was a jailer who, whenever he passed before the 
image of the Virgin Mary, honoured her with an Ave Maria, and commended 
himself to her care. Once when he was praying to the Virgin Mary, the judge 
ordered that he should come and hang a man. On the way, his enemies came 
and killed him. Now, there was in the town a pious priest, who had the 
habit of going round all the churches of the town at night. In the night he 
came to the churchyard of Our Lady where he found many people he had 
known in their lifetime. To one of them he said, ‘ How is it there are so many 
people here to-night?’ He replied, ‘Hie jailer of this place has been killed 
to-day, and devils ^ve taken his soul, and say it belongs to them; on the 
other hand the Virgin Mary asserts it belongs to her. Now all the people are 
stanffing here to see the outcome of the affair. For the almighty God, a severe 
and just judge, is now to come from Heaven to disperse them by one word.’ 
Then the priest thought to himself, ‘I wish I could hide myself somewhere 
here, so as to listen to the sentence.’ He therefore crept behind some timber. 
When he had thus hidden himself, he saw the all-powerful Judge descend, 
sitting on his judgment seat and accompanied by his devoted Mother, the 
Virgin Mary. Then came the devils, bnnging with them the jailer’s soul, 
which they had bound tightly. They asserted that, on account of the many 
evil deeds committed, it rightly fell to them. Then Mary replied that in the 
hour of his death the jailer had prayed to her, and commended his soul to her, 
and that therefore by right it was hers. When the Judge heard this he did not 
wish to anger his dearly loved Mother, neither did he desire to wrong the devil. 
He therefore commanded the soul again to enter the body, so as to atone for its 
sins, and ordered a notification sent to the pope that the universal prayers of 
the church should be offered up for the jailer. Someone asked who was to 
inform the pope. Then the Virgin Mary replied, ‘Call the priest who has 
hidden himself.’ When the latter came forth she gave him a beautiful rose 
saying, ‘Take this to the pope, and tell him what thou hast heard and seen, 
and give him this rose as a proof.’ As soon as the pope saw the rose he 
believed the priest and credited his mission, and he had the prayers said. 
Afterwards the soul was released and entered Heaven. May almighty God 
grant us all the joy of entering and abiding there. Amen ! ” 

Wretched as was the standard of sermons, few priests had energy to preach 
at all. Many village churches belonged to the cathedral chapters; and 
therefore it was the duty of the canons, either themselves or through their 
deputies, to conduct divine service. But they neglected it at their leisure, yet 
nevertheless demanded their rents and tithes from the peasants, who uttered 
constant complaints. Once under King Christopher III they raised a rebel- 
lion, but found little redress. 
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The Odense Recess and its Results 

In 1527, a free and public diet was held in the town of Odense on the 
festival of the Assumption. The bishops, prelates, knights, and lower estates 
appeared there to consider various matters.^ The principal question was that 
of religious disturbances, and the speech which the kmg then publicly made to 
the bishops redounds to his undying honour. The tenor thereof was that they 
should be mindful to keep the charge of their great pastoral office more heed- 
fully than had been done heretofore; and should at least see to it that the pure 
and saving word of God should everywhere be expounded to the lay people in 
Ihear churches — in place of which nothing had been heard up to this time 
save miracles, fables, lies, and foolish inventions of men. Although he had 
ptimised to mamtain the doctrines of the church of Rome, yet they should not 
Sketch his promise farther than to cover what was true and fundamental 
in the said doctrine, nor extend it to the palpable errors which might so easily 
creep in at divers times. What he had promised concerning the dignity of 
their order, he fully intended to abide by. But they themselves should con- 
ader no less what use they made of their greatness and power, and with what 
conscience they thought one day to give account of it to God, to whom both 
they and he owed fuller obedience than to the see of Rome. For the rest, since 
by this time the teaching ofLuther had been so far disseminated in the country 
that they could not hope to stifle it without detriment to the common weal, and 
sonce they had heard that in other countnes the said teaching had been adopted 
by whole kingdoms and provinces, and could therefore no longer pass for 
heresy, he, for his part, taking all these things into consideration, was deter- 
noined to tolerate both religions within his kmgdom, until at length, as all 
men hoped and expected, a general council of the whole Christian church 
Aould held. That which was then decreed in the matter of religion he, 
in common with other Christian, would hold binding upon himself. 

After many debates, and in spite of the opposition of the bishops, who 
obstructed it, so to speak, with hands and feet, the king, reinforced by the 
support of several members of the rigsraad, overcame aU obstacles and 
obtained this much; that the subjoined constitution was made and con- 
firmed by the jnAlica auctoritate. It is the more remarkable because it laid 
the foundation of the liberty of the Danish church, and paved the way for a 
complete reformation. 

Article 1. From this day forward every one of the clergy shall enjoy 
liberty in so far as no man shall be authorized to examine another’s con- 
science, whether he be Lutheran or papist. Rather let every man take 
thought for his oto soul. Article 2. The Lutheran confession in particular, 
which had hitherto had no fuU security nor safeguard [Danish Leyde], the king 
henceforth receives into equal protection and shelter as the papist. Article 
3. The estate of matrimony, which for several hundred years hath been 
prohibited to the servants of the cjiurch, canons, monks, and clerics of all 
sorts, is now peraiitted; and every man is free to enter into the married 
stete, or to remain in purity of life {Reenhfyenhed). Article 4. Henceforward 
bishops shall not go to Rome for the 'pallium, but shall receive confirmation 
from the king only, after they have been lawfully elected by the chapter, 
wMch retains its liberty in the matter. 

Furthermore, another constitution was made concerning the jurisdiction 
of the clergy and their right or claim to fines, tithes, etc. The quarrel that 
was pending between the bishops and nobles on the question of forty-mark 
fines, was settled in such wise tnat fines due for murder and offences against 
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the church, the peace of the church, and clerical persons, remained under the 
jurisdiction of the clergy.* In all other cases the crown was to levy the fines 
from its dependants accordmg to law, and the nobles were to do the same 
from theirs The tithes were confirmea to the clergy according to the statutes 
of King Christopher III and other kings, the king as well as the nobles imder- 
takmg to bestow them Any man might make offerings for the souls of the 
departed as God put it in his heart to do, but voluntarily and without com- 
pulsion. Bishops, prelates, churches, and abbeys were to retain possession 
of the property they held, till such time as it should be taken from them by 
the law of the land Priests, monks, and other clerical persons were not_ to 
be brought before the assizes or provincial courts, but left to the jurisdiction 
of their rightful judges the prelates, except in cases concerning certain locali- 
ties with which the assize and provincial courts alone should be competent to 
deal. 

Immediately after the diet of Odense, the character of the church and of 
religion in Denmark assumed a new and far more satisfactory aspect. The^ 
assurance of religious liberty and toleration aroused joy unspeakable in some' 
thousand peculiarly timorous souls, but no small indignation among the 
bishops and their followers, who^aw whither matters were tending, yet weie 
powerless to interfere. The strength of truth was not on their side to enable 
them to hold the fort, and had it been otherwise, they would not have known 
how to avail themselves of it, for there were but few among them who had 
rightly perused God’s word, or had laboured honestly at theology — as could 
be said of their opponents, especially of Hans Thauson, Jorgen Sadolin, and 
others, who had employed their time well at Wittenberg. On the other hand, 
“ the fieshy arm and the strength of an horse,” which had hitherto been the 
papists’ strong support,' began to corrupt, yea, to perish altogether, by the 
aforesaid constitution of Odense. When men would no longer be forced to 
believe and confess the faith, but sought to be convinced out of the Scriptures, 
their method of teaching was undone. Many a Nicodemus might now be 
seen creeping out of his corner, and coming over to the Protestant side. 
There were now almost as many Protestants as papists, and that not only in 
the towns, but in the villages and on the estates of the nobles. But manj 
clave to the old superstition. The bishops were concerned only to save their 
order with the scecularibus thereto appertaining. They almost abandoned 
the defence of their doctrines, and could only look on and see, not the lay 
people alone, but a goodly number of preachers turn against them. Whereby, 
alas! it is to be feared that much impurity mingled with men’s motives, and 
some so-called priests were induced to change, rather by the liberty to marry 
than by heartfelt acceptance of the truth, i^thon Heinrich adduces more 
than one example of those who had long had their foscaria (who were called 
Steelten), and were now joined with them in matrimonjr, according no uncer- 
tain recogmtion to children they had already had. Nicol Helwaderus, who 
was -secretly inclined to popery, casts ridicule upon them for this, saying in 
Sylva Chron. Mar. Balth., “Then they began to look round upon the daughters 
of men {Si te delectant formoscs membra puellce, I, pete conpigtum) ” 

Some monks and nuns who had been thrust into the cloister in youth, 
and without due probation, began secretly to desert in certain places, and to 
take upon themselves a different manner of life. But there were not many 
such,_ since the proceeding was approved by few; and most monasteries 
remained in fair condition for a long while, save that a few mendicant friars 
in the towns, for lack of alms and for other causes, abandoned their mon- 
asteries, which were then turned to different uses. But the members of the 
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many endowed orders or those which lived de 'pro'priis, especially the Bene- 
dictines, Bemardines, and Augustinians, abode by their former way of life.^ 


THE DEATH OF FREDERICK 

Events soon showed that the decree of the estates of Odense was not to be 
a barren one. Independent of the secularisation of ecclesiastical property, 
occasioned alike by the desertion of the monastic orders and the forfeitures 
exacted from clerical delinquents, no bishop was thenceforth elected without 
the recommendation of the crown. His confirmation only had been stipu- 
lated, which was to act as a kind of veto on the choice of the chapter, if an 
improper subject should be elected. But by this innovation — by an exer- 
cise of authority, which even the pope, in all the plenitude of his power, had 
never claimed — the chapter had no longer a voice in the matter. Nor was 
this all: such dignities were no longer to be gratuitous; they were to be 
nought. Thus, in 1529, on the death of the fehop of Roeskilde, his suc- 
c^or, who was recommended — that is, nommated — by the crown, was 
constrained to pay 6,000 florins to the king.. Even this was not all: he also 
engaged not to oppose the progress of the reformation, but to fill his diocese 
wim evangelical — that is, Lutheran — preachers; and, lest he should violate 
the engagement, he was required to give security for its due performance. 

The effect of such measures soon appeared. Holstein, Schleswig, Jutland, 
and still more, the cities of Copenhagen and Malmo, were fiUed with Lutheran 
missionaries, whose zeal and whose novelty of naanner made a great sensation 
wherever they appeared. In the cities, there was more education, more gen- 
eral intelligence, than in the rural districts, in them, the new doctrines were 
more eagerl;^ examined^ and more promptly adopted. We do not, however, 
read of pubuc disputations in this country, which were so common in Ger- 
many. In 1530, indeed, a great one was to be held at Copenhagen; but, 
owing to some misunderstanding as to the conditions, it never took place. 
Frederick took advantage of the circumstance to obtain from the estates a 
confirmation of the decree that the professors of both religions should be. 
equally protected by the law. Yet this decree could not prevent occasional 
disturbances. Sometimes the bishops found opportunities of persecuting; 
sometimes the Protestants refused to tolerate what they termed the idolatry 
of the mass, and becaine persecutors in their turn. In general, however, there 
was much less tumult in Denmark than in most other countries. The bi^ of 
the court was too evident to allow of the Lutheran professors’ being materi- 
ally hurt; and the latter, though vehement in their sermons, had too much 
prudence needlessly to exasperate a yet powerful body, who migh t be fl.ssist.pd 
at any moment by foreign intervention. 

On the whole, then, the Reformation made great progress in Denmark, 
and some in Norway, during this monarch’s short reign. The ancient church 
received a blow from which it could not afterwards recover. It might totter 
for a while; it might for a while appear majestic, and even formidable, to all 
who assailed it; but its ultimate ruin was inevitable. One of the king’s last 
acts was to receive the Confession of Augsburg, which, though, he could not 
enforce it on his Catholic subjects, he imposed on the Protestants. 

Frederick died in 1533. His character has been much lauded by the 
national historians, from the chancellor Hoitfeld down to our own day. 
But a foreigner can see little to admire in it. Without genius, without gen- 
erosity, without honour, without any other guiding principle than his own 
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interests, he has no one claim to our respect. By his queen, Anne of Br^- 
denburg, he had issue — Christian III, his successor; and Dorothea, married 
to .Mbert, markgraf of Brandenburg and first duke of Prussia. These con- 
nections will account, in some degree, for his decided measures in regard to 
the Reformation. His second wife, daughter of Bogislaw, duke of Pomer- 
ania, was also a Protestant. By her he liad (1) John, who inherited one-third 
of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, (2) Adolf, successor of the ducal 
branch of Gottorp, (3) Frederick, successively bishop of Schleswig and Hil- 
desheim, and coadjutor of Bremen. 

INTEBREQNUM (1533-1534 A.D.) 

The fifteen months which followed the death of Frederick were among 
the most momentous in the modern annals of Denmark. , It might have been 
supposed that the captivity of Christian II, and the death of his son John, 
would have removed all obstacles to the accession of Christian, the eldest son 
of Frederick — especially as his brothers were yet in their infancy.^ But the 
bishops and the superior clergy were determined to exclude him — first, 
because they were angry with his father; and, next, because they knew his 
own attachment to the principles of the Reformation. Their influence over 
the other members of the rigsraad, who were few in number, connected with 
them by the ties of blood, and still adherents of Rome, will go far to explain 
the events which followed. 

The rigsraad, as we have before obsen’-ed, had by degrees usurped many 
of the attributes of the estates general; among them was the momentous one 
of a royal election. As usual, they met at Copenhagen, not so much to fix on 
the choice of a sovereign, as to consult with each other on the aspect of affairs, 
and to hold the reins of government until they could agree in the election 
of some prince. Their intention to exclude Christian was evident from their 
not inviting him to be present, and still more, from their receiving with cold- 
ness the envoys whom, without their invitation, he sent to protect his inter- 
ests. He had even much difficulty in securing his election as administrator of 
Holstein until his brothers should reach maturity. He was thus in danger 
of losing, by the elective suffrage, all chance of authority in the estates held by 
his father. He saw, too, that in Denmark there was a party which, though 
adopting a policy distinct from that of the bishops, was no less hostile to 
him: this was the party favourable to the restoration of Christian II. He 
had, however, the satisfaction of perceiving that the majority of the nobles 
— those, at least, of Jutland, Funen, and Skane — were zealous for his elec- 
tion. Thus, there were three divisions in the state; and, though that of the 
bishops was numerically the smallest, yet, as representatives of the church, as 
leading members of the rigsraad, and invested with the actual administra- 
tion, their preponderance was manifest. 

This influence was strikingly displayed at the meeting of the estates gen- 
eral on the festival of St. John. In the discourse which the prelates delivered 
on the occasion, they condemned the “ rash innovations ” of the preceding 
reign, especially the abandonment of the cloister by the monks, the transfer 
of church property to the hands of laymen, the desecration of church build- 
ings, the lamentable decline in voluntary offerings, and the contempt in which 
the holy sacrifice of the mass — the only foundation of religion — was held by 
a great portion of the kingdom. In conclusion, they loudly demanded the 
restoration of the old order of things. These complaints were heard with 
comparative indifference by many of the nobles, especially by those who had 
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sirred in the usurpations of the times; but a body equal in number, who 
bad not touched the spoil, were either neuter or disposed to the bishops. 
Some management, therefore, was necessary — some concessions must be 
made, which it was intended to revoke whenever there should be a monarch 
ready to assist in the act. A decree was passed that bishops alone should 
have the power of conferring holy orders; that the tithe should be duly paid; 
and whoever should refuse it should have no protection from the civil power; 
that bequests to the church might be lawfully made and peacefully enjoyed; 
that the church should be supported in her actual rights and possessions. 
Th^ concessions were openly opposed by two members of the rigsraad, but 
their opposition could avail little against the demands of one party and the 
timid policy of another. 

The next proceedmg of the rigsraad was to prepare for the election of a 
fcin^. There was np intention in any quarter of excluding the Oldenburg 
family; but, respecting the individual, there was likely to be dissension 
enough. Opposed alike to Christian II, and Christian duke of Holstein, who 
divided the wishes of above three-fourths of the nation, the bishops declared 
for Prince John of Holstein, brother of the duke. The reasons which they 
j^vanced for the preference of the younger over the elder prince, were spe- 
cious. Christian, they affirmed, being born while his father was merely a 
duke, had less claim to the crown than John, who, from his birth, was the 
son of a king. The former had received his early education in Holstein, a 
stranger to the habits, the manners, the feelings, the very language of the 
Danes, and had imbibed at the courts of his kinsmen, the German princes, a 
spirit that must necessarily be in many respects irreconcilable with the insti- 
tutions of the North, while the latter was truly a Dane in birth, education, 
language, sentunent, and principle. But the true reason for this preference 
was carefully withheld by the noble ecclesiastics; and this was the tender 
youih of John, who was scarcely twelve years old, and who, in their hands, 
mi^t be moulded to any shape. The majority exclaimed against the choice 
of a mere child at a time when the maturest judgment and the greatest firm- 
ness were necessary to guide the vessel of the state. At length, the contest 
assumed a character almost entirely religious; the Roman Catholics following • 
the example of their spiritual heads, by declaring for John; the Protestants, 
with equal pertinacity, calling for the elder brother. The former, apprehen- 
sive lest violence should be done to their independence of choice by the unruly 
rnob of Copenhagen, were anxious to gain time, by the very natural proposi- 
tion, that the Norwegians, who were as deeply interested in the choice as 
themselves, should concur m the act. Here, too, was displayed the usual 
cunning of churchmen; for the majority of that people were hostile to the 
Reformation. As the season was too far advanced to allow the arrival of 
deputies from that kingdom before the winter, it was agreed that the election 
should be postponed until the following year. The interim each determmed 
to employ in the manner best calculated to advance his own end. 

S^rcely was this compromise effected, when the members of the rigsraad 
found themselves in an embarrassed position. From Duke Christian, who 
was _ too good a politician to menace them, they experienced only offers of 
mediation with their enemy, the governor of the Low Countries — a power 
that they h^ incensed ahke by the imprisonment of Christian II and by the 
shackles which they had imposed on commerce. But from Lubeck, which 
had resolved, in active commercial spirit, to derive every advantage from the 
internal dissensions of a rival, they received a very different treatment. Wol- 
lenwever, the envoy of that r^ency, and one of the burgomasters, demanded 
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for that all-engrossing republic the exclusion from the trade of the Baltic, of 
all other people, especially the English and the Dutch, to whom the Sound 
was to be rigorously closed. Considering the power of Lubeck, the head of 
the Hanseatic League, and the services which she had recently performed in 
behalf of northern independence, a refusal might provoke a dangerous enemy, 
and would certainly be construed into ingratitude. On the other hand, to 
exasperate the Low Countries and consequently the emperor and his allies, 
might be more dangerous, and would assuredly be more detrimental to the 
national interests. After much hesitation, a negative to the envoy’s propo- 
sition was returned in terms of studied courtesy, and with many expressions 
of gratitude and goodwill. But these availed nothing. Foiled in his project 
of engrossing all the trade of the North, and of humbling the Dutch, who had 
become the most formidable rivals of Lubeck, Wollenwever determined on 
revenge. The bishops, who ruled the rigsraad, must first be overpowered; 
and this could be done only by contributmg to the exaltation of the reformed 
party. By his artful representations of the danger to which the Protestant 
religion was exposed, and of the advantage which their respective communi- 
ties must reap by an alliance with the Ilanse Towns, he brought the two 
burgomasters of Copenhagen and Malmo — magistrates otherwise dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the bishops, and eager for revenge — completely within 
his influence. But the views of these allies were widely different: he aimed 
merely at perpetuating dissension, and profiting by it; they, at the termina- 
tion of all dissension by the election of Prince Christian, and the consequent 
triumph of their own party. The conduct of the bishops, which daily became 
more arbitrary and more odious to the reformers, did, for the cause of the 
latter, more than intrigue or even arms could have effected,, The two burgo- 
masters forsook with disgust their seats in the rigsraad, and confined them- 
selves to their magisterial duties. By so doing, they became popular in pro- 
portion to the unpopularity of the churchmen. 

At length, seeing the archbishop of Lund and his suffragans openly 
enjoin silence on the reformed preachers, and menace with excommunication 
all who refused to return to the ancient church, they repaired to Duke Chris- 
tian in Holstein, and exhorted him to place himself at the head of the Protes- 
tants, and seat himself on the vacant throne. Christian had the good sense 
to decline the dazzling offer, though he well knew that it would obtam the 
end proposed. He declared, that no one ought to be king of Denmark, who 
was not previously elected by the estates; and that he should not attempt to 
obtain by violence what* ought to be conferred by the deliberate voice of the 
nation. This moderation was as much the result of good policy as of good 
feeling, since it would not fail to make a favourable impression on the elec- 
tors. In other respects he cultivated their goodwill. He negotiated a union 
between the nobles of Denmark and of the two duchies, and advised a treaty 
of commerce between Denmark and the Low Countries. By this treaty, the 
Sound was opened to the Dutch vessels on payment of the usual dues. The 
Danish senate even entered into a defensive alliance with the queen regent of 
the Netherlands, and provided still farther for the secunty of the realm by a 
similar alliance with Sweden. 

The alliance with the Netherlands was the more offensive to the people 
of Lubeck, as the two powers were then at war. Influenced by Wollenwever, 
the latter power bent its thoughts towards revenge — revenge on Denmark, 
which thus opposed its monopoly, its interests, its ambitious policy in every 
respect. .In the attainment of so great an object, all minor ones must be dis- 
regarded: dvery jealousy of the Dutch was sacrificed to indignation against 
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the Danes; and a peace between the two commercial powers was soon nego- 
ISated. One of the conditions was that Holland might send as many vessels 
as she pleased into the Baltic. For this entire change of policy we may easily 
account. Lubeck now began to entertain the project of seizing for herself 
the passage of the Sound, and consequently the dominion of the Baltic; then, 
nothing could be so easy as to exclude Holland and all Europe from partici- 
pation in the monopoly. The means for executing this magnificent project 
must be an immediate war with Denmark. War, therefore, was resolved. 
But who was to head the expedition? Lubeck had no citizen or vassal impor- 
tant or able enough to undertake such a trust. Choice was at length made 
of a German count named Christopher, a member of the house of Oldenburg, 
whose talents and whose ambition were well known. He was easily persuaded 
to assume a command, which might possibly obtain him a sceptre, wMch 
would certainly bring him riches, and probably avenge his imprisoned kins- 
man Christian 11. The deliverance of that monarch was one of the pretexts 
which would most justify the war in the eyes of Europe. _ He therefore 
demanded the prisoner’s enlargement from the duke-of Holstein. "VlTien the 
demand was refused, he did not repeat it to the Danish rigsraad, which might 
have been frightened into compliance, but declared war against both Holstein 
and Denmark (1534). 

THE count’s war 

Christopher had raised 4,000 infantry in Germany; these, added to the 
armaments which the Hanse Towns themselves furnished, made a respectable 
force. With it he penetrated into Holstein, took several towns, plundered 
them and the open country, and before he could be resisted by either the 
duke or the Danes, returned with great plunder to Lubeck. There he obtained 
large reinforcements; and then, with the burgomasters, sailed for Copen- 
hagen. Within four leagues of that capital, he was joined by the burgomaster 
of Mahno, who assured him of the good wishes of the inhabitants. He there- 
fore with his ships blockaded the city, while with a land force he disembarked, 
seized Eoeskilde, forced the people to swear allegiance to Christian H, and 
replaced the bishop by the famous Gustavus TroUe, whose life had been one 
contmued series of intrigues. 'That Copenhagen should offer no resistance to 
the invaders, may seem extraordinary; but the majority of the inhabitants 
were in favour of Christian II, and their leaders were certainly won over by 
the agents of Lubeck. The count, after pillaging th§ two nearest towns, pro- 
ceeded towards the capital, and summoned it to acknowledge the captive 
monarch. _ The summons was obeyed by the city; and though the fortress 
held out, it was soon compelled to capitulate. All Zealand was persuaded or 
forced to do the s^e; Malmd opened its gates, and, with most of Sk&e, 
declared for Christian 11. The bishops, the clergy, and such of the nobles as 
were still hostile to that monarch, fled into Jutland, which would listen to no 
proposal that involved his restoration. The isles south of Zealand submitted, 
Funen w^ blockaded, and Jutland menaced. In these successes, the con- 
queror — if he who declares himself the head of a large native party, and 
triumphs by the aid of that party, may be called 'bne — committed many 
excesses. There was, at the best, little discipline among his mercenaries; 
but he gave full nm to their rapacity, by abandonmg to them the domaihs of 
all who were represented as unfavourable to his views. A worse evil was 
the ferocity of the peasants, who, actuated by revenge against their feudal 
oppressors, massacred all that were so unfortunate as to fall into their hands, 
and delivered their dwellings to the flames. 
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Why, it may be asked, did Duke Christian not advance to the aid of the 
rigsraad and nobles? Two reasons may be assigned for this inactivity. The 
first and chief was that he was not solicited; and he knew too well the appre- 
hensions entertained of him by the church, wantonly to obtrude the offer of 
his services. Besides, he was too discerning not to perceive that the progress 
of events was favourable to his hopes. He alone, of all the members of the 
Oldenburg family, was in a condition to measure arms wi& the invaders; and 
sooner or later his interference would scarcely fail to be solicited. But another 
reason is that he was, at this very moment, effecting a powerful diversion in 
favour of the kingdom by menacing Lubeck itself. That important city he 
invested by sea and land; and, though he could scarcely hope to reduce it, he 
effectually interrupted its commerce, and in other respects wasted its resources. 
The only consolation left — and this was no slight one — was that the arms of 
the regency were as successful in Denmark as they were disastrous at home. 

The foresight of Duke Christian was soon justified by the event. The 
nobles of Jutland and Funen began to exclaim against the obstinacy of the 
bishops, in excluding from the throne those who alone could save the rest of 
the kingdom. In a general meetmg of the rigsraad at Ry, in the former pro- 
vince, the burgomaster of Copenhagen harangued the members with much 
force and much eloquence. He observed, that if the duke h^ been chosen, 
Skane and Zealand, and the other islands would not now be in the power of 
Lubeck; that if the choice were not immediately made, the party of Christian 
II must triumph — and who present could wish for the restoration of a king 
always sanguinary, and rendered ferocious by exile and imprisonment? The 
secular members applauded the discourse, but the bishops still resisted, and 
would have continued to resist had not the nobles, who were outside the hall, 
suspected the truth, forced open the doors, rushed into the room, and exclaimed, 
with a loud voice, that Duke Christian must be chosen. Terrified at this 
demonstration, the churchmen withdrew their opposition — with a protest, 
however, against the violence of the nobles, and on the express condition that 
Christian should recognise the privileges of the rigsraad and of the church. 
He was instantly proclaimed; deputies were sent to acquaint him with the 
event, at the camp before Lubeck; he hastened to meet other deputies and 
confirm the privileges of the rigsraad and nobles; and at Horsens, m Jut- 
land, he received the homage of that province and Funen. To the bishops 
and all ecclesiastics, he promised the continuance of their revenues, privileges, 
and immunities, whether they remamed in the church, or embraced the 
Reformation; and he guaranteed to both communions perfect liberty of 
worship. How he kept these promises will appear in the sequel. 

THE ACCESSION OP CHRISTIAN III (1534 A.D.) 

No monarch ever ascended the throne in circumstances more difficult or 
more disheartening than those by which Christian IH was surrounded. One 
half the kingdom held, the other half menaced, by a powerful enemy; the 
church, the peasantry, and most of the burgesses — constituting at least five 
sixths of the nation — unfriendly to his claim; the nobles themselves, his 
only supporters, discouraged; the empire and the Netherlands no less hostile 
to him than Lubeck — these conditions were surely enough to damp the 
enterprise of any thinking man. But Christian was in all the fire of youth; 
he had not experienced the chilling misfortunes of life; his ardour was 
unquenehed; he relied on the sympathies and even the support of Sweden 
and the reformed princes of Germany; and he had at his commaild a body of 
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nobles, whose interests, and even whose lives, were inseparably con- 
with his success. At the events of the war which followed —events 
^tipieated, uniform, and uninteresting — we can only glance. 

‘ BAving prevailed on Gustavus of Sweden to make a diversion in his favour 
by the invasion of Skline, Christian proceeded to attempt the deliverance of 
Fttnen, which was now almost entirely in the hands of the count of Olden- 
hlu]^. He succeeded but he had scarcely left the island to carry his arms 
el^where, when the count returned and again reduced it. That ambitious 
^ief had other objects than the interest of the republic or that of Christian 
II, in whose name he had drawn the sword. Hearing of the new king’s 
departure, he detached a part of his force into Jutland, the reduction of which 
would insure the submission of the whole kingdom. The attempt was an 
arduous one, since that province contained the most numerous, the most 

warlike, and the most devoted portion 
of the Danish nobility. Yet Aalborg 
was taken; all Verds3^sel was occu- 
pied; devastation marked the track 
of the invaders, and terror preceded 
their march. ^The imdisguised prayers 
of the peasantry for the success of 
men whom they hailed as their de- 
liverers, alarmed the nobles and 
caused them to flee to the strong for- 
tress of Renders. A stand was, in- 
deed, made by the royal generals, 
but they were signalljr defeated. The 
moral effect of this victory was more 
valuable than the victory itself, since 
it- induced the peasantry, whom fear 
had hitherto kept aloof, to take an 
active part in the war. Woe to the 
local tyrants on whom they laid their 
hands! Yet they could not perpe 
trate worse deeds than the invaders, 
or the nobles themselves, whenever the latter had the opportunity. For- 
tunately for Christian, Renders repelled its assailants and forced them to 
seek a refuge m Aalborg. Equally fortunate was the convention which, under 
the mediation of some reformed princes, he made with Lubeck. That republic, 
on the condition of his raising the siege and of respecting its territory, which 
was thenceforth to be neutral, engaged not to act against Holstein, which was 
to be eq^lly neutral But in regard to the war in Denmark, both parties 
were at liberty to push it as zealously as they wished. In accordance with 
this ' treaty, the kmg hastened with the troops which were thus rendered dis- 
posable to the succor of the Jutlanders, while the regency sent the defenders 
of Lubeck to prosecute the war in Denmark. 

With the reinforcements thus obtained, the royal party laid siege to Aal- 
borg, defended by Clement, one of the count’s generals, with a considerable 
body of Danish peasantry. Brave as was the defence, the place was taken 
by assault, and every man put to the sword; two thousand rustics thus per- 
fehed, while their lexers were reserved for more lingering and more painful 
deaths. No wonder that the people should retaliate when such horrible 
severity disgraced the royal army. What few rights the Jutland peasantry 
still held, were declared forfeited by their rebellion. During the winter which 
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followed Christian made some overtures to the count, but they were rejec'^; 
and preparations were made for the resumption of the warfare in the spring. 
The count had men enough, but he wanted money to pay his German mer- 
cenaries, and this he could not obtain from the peasantry: he could only 
wring it from the nobles and the clergy; and in proportion to these demands 
upon them, were their secret aspirations for the triumph of Christian. The 
progress of the Swedish arms in service inspired them with new hope. Halm- 
stad, Varberg, and Helsingborg, with the intervening region, were reduced. 
Malmo and Landskrona were invested; a fleet which Christian had obtained 
from his allies soon appeared off the coast of Funen; and in a general action 
victory declared for the king. A new armament soon arrived from Lubeck 
headed by Albert duke of Mecklenburg, who had married a niece of Christian 
II. The count of Oldenburg complained bitterly of this supersession, which 
was most impolitic; and as he had a laige body of devoted followers, he 
retained a share in the command. But this compromise was worse than the 
evil it was designed to remedy; the two chiefs were too jealous of each other 
ever cordially to co-operate. The necessary result was, that few trophies 
more were won by the invaders. Funen was restored to the royal dominion. 
Zealand was next occupied, and Copenhagen invested. At the same time, 
detachments were spared from the royal army to commence the siege of 
other fortresses on the neighbouring islands, and to press those of Malmo 
and Landskrona, which still resisted. 

Before the siege of Copenhagen, southern Norway had been induced to 
acknowledge Christian III. But the northern provinces, influenced by the 
clergy and the archbishop of Trondhjem, would listen to no terms of accom- 
modation. Yet the adhesion of a part of that kingdom was a great advan- 
tage to the king, since it furnished him with vessels to press the siege of 
Copenhagen. Equally useful were those which he received from Sweden, 
independently of the ^^inestimable benefit produced by the diversion of the 
Swedish troops in Skane. Christian had the satisfaction to see the recon- 
quest of Varberg, which the Lubeckeis had recovered by stratagem. On 
this occasion, he stained his laurels by the execution of Meyer, burgomaster 
of Lubeck and governor of the fortress; and that, too, in opposition to the 
terms of the capitulation. On the rack, Meyer is said to have confessed that 
the republic had agreed to sell Denmark, or at least its chief fortresses, to 
Henry VIII of England. Henry, surely, who was no general, and whose 
army was in no high state of discipline, could not be so foolish as to offer 
money for what could never be his. Probably the whole is an invention of 
the Danish writers, to lessen the odium inseparable from this violation of the 
laws of Landskrona now capitulated; while Copenhagen and Malmo Tif-ere 
pressed with renewed vigour. To relieve them, a new armament of eighteen 
vessels arrived from the Hanse Towns; and notwithstanding the opposition 
of the royal fleet, supplies were thrown into the former. The place, there- 
fore,' was in a condition to resist many months longer. On the other hand, 
early in the following year (1536), Cronenburg, the key of Copenhagen, was 
reduced, and some other fortresses on the islands; so that the capital in 
Zealand and the town in Skane were the only places which now held for the 
Lubeck party. That republic was weary of the war; and after much nego- 
tiation, peace was finally made between the king and the regency. The latter 
retained their commercial advantages in the Baltic, and received Bornholm, 
which they were to hold fifty years as some indemnification for their heavy 
expenditure during the war. Faithful to their new engagement, they recalled 
their troops at Copenhagen and Malmo; but the latter, at the instance of the 
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two generals, chose to remain, in the expectation of aid from the Netherlands. 
H^e only advantage, therefore, which the king derived from this treaty was 
an open s^, which the vessels of the republic had previously infested. This, 
however, was a great advantage, and it enabled his fleet to intercept the sup- 
pUes sent from some towns in Pomerania for the besieged. His next success 
was the capitulation of Mahno. 

But Copenhagen, without provisions, without hope, except from a doubt- 
ful reinforcement promised by the Netherlands, still held out. Famine at 
length appeared; horses, dogs, cats, and the vilest aliments were all con- 
sumed; and starvation seemed inevitable, unless the obstinate chiefs could 
be brought to capitulate. An evil scarcely less tolerable was the license of 
the soldiers, who went from house to house to seize any bread that might 
remain, to violate the women, and often to murder the fathers or husbands. 
Some died of hunger in the public streets, more m their beds; the survivors, 
pale, emaciated, scarcely able to walk across the floor of their own houses, 
awaited in despair the issue of this dreadful extremity. These privations were 
less felt by the soldiery than by the inhabitants; yet the soldiery found them 
intolerable, and were the first to make overtures of submission to the kmg. 
A capitulation was soon negotiated. The two chiefs were to be sent to their 
respective lordships, followed by all the Germans who chose to go; but they 
were to leave their artillery and stores of every kind. There were no condi- 
tions imposed on Albert; but the count of Oldenburg was obliged to swear 
never to re-enter Denmark, and never to make war on the king, his subjects, 
or his allies. All the citizens who wished were also at liberty to accompany 
the German mercenaries; but two leaders were excepted, Munter and Bog- 
binder, who were to remain in the kingdom. Yet even these were assured of 
pardon; and so were all the citizens who remained. Albert, the count, and 
many followers, embarked while Christian made his public entry into Copen- 
h^en. The spectacle of the distress to which the citizens were reduced is 
said to have moved him; but if he had such compassionate feelings, they 
were sure to be absorbed by his thirst of vengeance on the originators of the 
late resistance. But he knew how to dissemble, and his entry was hailed with 
joy by the famished inhabitants [July, 1536]. 

THE DIET OF COPENHAGEN (1536 AD.) 

In the opinion of Christian and his Lutheran adherents, these originators 
were no other than the bishops, the destruction of whose order had been 
determined in the royal mind long before the fall of Copenhagen. Probably 
they were not ignorant of this hostile feeling towards them, when they so 
zealously resisted his election; but in that resistance they were justified alike 
by the constitution and their duty to the church. From the time they had 
acknowledged Christian, and received his engagement to protect them in 
them actual rights, they had taken no part in the war against Inm. ll’^at, 
indeed, could they expect, in the event of the former Christian's restoration, 
but a per^cution more bitter than they had before experienced? Passively, 
but not without anxiety, they had watched the progress of events; and now 
that the king was master of all Denmark, they could only trust to the royal 
faith for their continued security. But that he cared very little for such 
engagements w^ evident from his treatment of Meyer and from his avowed 
intention cf bringing to justice one whom in the recent capitulation he had 
solemnly agreed to pardon. This was Bogbinder, who, to escape the fate 
designed him, swallowed poison. But it was still more evident from his plot 
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against the bishops. His first step was to exclude them from the rigsraad; 
to interdict them from all authority in temporal concerns. But his thirst for 
revenge, and, still more, his avarice, were not to be thus satisfied. It was 
not difficult for him, a conqueror, to procure the sanction of the rigsraad to 
any proposal affecting churchmen, especially when they knew that they were 
to share in the spoil. Having privately assembled them, a resolution was put 
to abolish the temporal authority of the bishops, to confiscate their revenues 
for the use of the state, to destroy their jurisdiction in the church as well as 
in the state, and not to restore them if even a general coimcil should decree 
their restoration, unless the king, the rigsraad, and the estates of the realm 
should see fit to revoke the present resolution. It was also agreed to adhere 
in future to the Protestant religion, to defend and advance its interests. _ An 
act embodjing these resolutions was signed by each member, who promised 
to keep the secret. 

_At this very crisis, the archbishop of Lund and the bishop of Roeskilde 
arrived, with the intention of testifsdng their duty to the sovereign. Both 
were .arrested, and committed to close custody. At the same time, in accord- 
ance with a preconcerted design, aU the other bishops of the kingdom were 
seized — some by open force, some by perfidy. To justify this extraordinary 
step in the eyes of the nation, and of all Europe, Christian convoked the estates 
at Copenhagen — if those could be called estates where the clergy, one of the 
most important sections, were not present, because not summoned. From 
an elevated stage, on which the king and the members of the rigsraad appeared, 
he inveighed against the whole church, especially against the bishops: they 
had opposed by every species of violence the progress of the Reformation; 
they had persecuted the ministers of the gospel; they had promulgated 
statutes and decrees contrary to the national laws; they had been tyrants 
within their dioceses; they had resisted the election of the king; and were, 
in short, the source of all the troubles which the realm had suffered, or was 
suffering. Accusations so indefinite, so vague, so unsatisfactory in every 
legal sense, would have had no weight where the accusers were not the judges 
and_ predetermined to find a verdict of guilty. That verdict was given; it 
annihilated for ever the haughty domination of the clergy, and declared that 
the work of the Reformation must be completed by a total abolition of the 
Roman Catholic worship. It adjudged the vast revenues of the church' to 
the wants of the state, to the support of the Protestant ministers, to the 
maintenance of the poor, to the foundation of hospitals, and to the susten- 
tation of tire university and the schools. 

In virtue of the sentence, a public edict appointed reformed theolo^ans 
called supermtendants, one to each of the vacant dioceses (the name of 
bishop, however, was soon restored). It united for ever to the crown all the 
palaces, towns, fortresses, villages, estates, and revenues of every kind, that 
had hitherto belonged to the church. It allowed the monks and nuns either 
to leave the cloister, or to remain in it provided they agreed to lead an edif 3 dng 
life and hear the preaching of God's word. It divided the tithe into three 
equal portions, of which one went to the feudal superior of the parish, one to 
the crown, and one to the support of the resident minister. Some schools 
and hospitals were founded, and some lands were appropriated to the reward 
of such theologians as might distinguish themselves by their acquirements; 
but the great portion of church property in Denmark, as in some other coun- 
tries, went neither to learning nor religion, neither to poverty nor sickness.^* 
[To reorganise the church Christian summoned from Germany the learned 
Dr. Bugenhagen, of whom Pontoppidan gives the following account-] 
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! 'IkKjtor Johann Bn^enhagen, othermse called Pomerania, belonged to' an 
old and noble fanuly, although his father had held the office of alderman at 
Wollin in Pomerania, where he himself was born on June 24th, 1485. He 
pursued his academic studies at Greifswald, and in the 20th year of his age 
became rector of Treptow, haiung early given many proofs, not only of skill 
in languages, but of true piety and devotion; for he was ill content with the 
ancient and frigid system of outward worship^ and insisted at every oppon- 
tunity upon faith, love, and the true obedience of the heart. .Nevertheless, 
he could not at first rid himself of a prejudice, derived from hearsay, against 
the doctrines of Luther; but in 1520, when the said teacher’s book upon the 
-Babylonian captivity was shown to him amidst a company of good friends, 
and his opinion demanded thereon, he said, after reading a few pages, that 
yancft Christ had suffered, many heretics had shamefully misled and distracted 
the church of God, but none so mischievously as Luther. But it was not long 
before the scales fell from the good man’s ejes, and having read the whole book 
in solitude and maturely reflected upon it, he spoke to his friends and col- 
leagues in a very different tone: “Vdiat need of many words? The jvhole 
world is blind and lies in outer darkness; Luther alone sees the truth.” His 
friends agreed with him, but likewise fell with him under the displeasure of 
the bishop of Kammin, who expelled them from the town. 

Under these circumstances Bugenhagen went to Wittenberg, where he 
found Karlstad in the full tide of iconoclasm, and opposed him in such acts 
of violence. He soon became intimately acquainted with Luther, who was 
returning from his Patmos, and likewise with Slelanchthon, and, by the magis- 
trate of that place, was first appointed regular town preacher (Stadt-Prediger) 
and, soon after, professor of Holy Writ. Both these offices he held so dear 
that he would never exchange them for the bishoprics which were several 
times offered to him. Meanwhile his reputation for great piety and profound 
erudition was so spread abroad that he was summoned to various places in 
^ north of the empire, to draw up new systems of church organisation and 
to ^ve good counsel and help in an that concerned the Reformation. When 
he was m Hamburg about this business, and while the Flensburg colloquium 
with Melchior Hoffman in pundq S. comcB was in prospect, he received his 
first call to Denmark. He was likewise present at the aforesaid colloquium, 
and there jdeased Christian, the prince royal, who was also present, so well 
that when,_in the year 1536, the latter ascended the throne to which his claim 
had been diluted, and resolved to depose the popish bishops and to introduce 
the Proteslant form of church government, he summoned Bugenhagen to 
the country once more as a reformer of much experience. As it appears from 
his letters, he arrived at Copenhagen at the beginning of the so-called dog- 
days. _ Soon afterwards he had the honour of crowning the king and queen, 
ordaining seven superintendents, presiding in conjunction with Petrus Pal- 
ladius, bishop of Zealand, at the First s 3 mod of Copenhagen — which was 
convoked from all the provinces to establish new church ordinances — and 
providing for the regulation of its lectiones at the University of Copenhagen. 

At the be^mung of the year 1539, he journeyed into Saxony for a sWt 
time, but speedily returned, in June, and was present at the ratification of 
the ecclesiastical ordinances at the diet of Odense. He then went to Copen- 
hagen again, lectured at the university, and frequently preached at court upon 
the psalms of David He remamed there, engaged in such affairs, until the 
year 1542, and enjoyed great favom with the king; so much, indeed, that in 
the year 1541 the wealthy bishopric of Schleswig was offered to him. This 
he declined, sajdng, “Should I act thus, it might be said that we thrust the 
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popish bishops from their sees to set ourselves in them.” From which, 
among other things, his humility and moderation are clearly manifest. This 
man is said, by his mildness, frequently to have moderated the vehemence 
of Luther. In 1542 he returned to Wittenberg for the last time, and greatly 
extolled the love that had been displayed towards him in DenmarL During 
his stay in Denmark he wrote various things concerning the state of the church 
there to his colleagues at Wittenberg. 

After his departure men would have been glad to see him return to Den- 
mark for the fourth time and there abide till death. This the king asked him 
to do — in a letter dated Gottorp, die trium Regum, 1543 — in which he says, 
among other things: “Therefore we have thought upon you with favour, and 
have desired to request you, if it be in any way possible, to come hither again, 
since we should be glad to have such an old Pomeranian or Chaw-bacon, who 
might perhaps endure the air of this country better than another. We would 
take such care of him that he should have cause to be grateful to us.” 

But Bugenhagen was already a man of sixty, enfeebled by many labours 
and desired to end his days in his beloved Wittenberg — which he did on 
April 20th, 1558.* 


NORWAY ANO PROTESTANTISM 

I 

The bishops continued in prison for some time after the diet of Copen- 
hagen; but at length, they were all liberated except one, on their engagement 
never to disturb the new order of things. That one was the bishop of Roes- 
kilde, whom no entreaties, no threats, could induce to submit, and who 
therefore died in confinement. From t^ moment must be dated the entire 
ruin of the Romish church in Denmark. Liberty did not gain by the change. 
The reformed clergy had not influence enough to curb that wild and licentious 
power by which both thrones and altars, both freedom and religion, have 
been frequently swept away. The burgesses also were too insignificant 
per se to offer any resistance; and the peasantry were, as we have already 
stated, deprived of what little voice they had enjoyed in the general assem- 
blies. No check, therefore, remained on the inevitable usurpations of the 
nobility. 

The decree of the diet of Copenhagen is remarkable for two other points 
deserving of the reader’s consideration. There was evidently a compromise 
between the crown and the nobles. (1) It was asserted that, as experience 
had proved the danger of leaving the throne vacant, the recurrence of such 
evils must be averted by the recognition of Duke Frederick, eldest son of the 
king, as successor to the throne. If he died before the father, then the next 
son should be the designated heir; and if all the sons died, the estates, during 
the life of the king, should be bound to name a successor, and that intended 
successor should assume the title of Prince of Denmark. Here was the legal 
establishment of the hereditary principle. The price which Christian paid 
for it was, first, a large participation, as we have just seen, in the titles, and, 
we may add, in the confiscated church lands. (2) But the other articles of 
the decree to which we have alluded will equally establish the fact of a com- 
promise. The king confirmed to the nobles the power of life and death over 
their vassals; the infliction of fines up to forty marks; and “all other privi- 
leges, powers, and prerogatives which the king himself could exercise on his 
domains.” 

The conduct of this monarch towards Norway does not increase our 
respect for his memory. The southern provinces of that country had, as 
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•#e have before related, acknowledged him; the northern, mfluenced by the 
archbishop of Trondhjem and the clergy, had refused to do so_. Before the 
reduction of Copenhagen, yet when his ultimate triumph was inevitable, he 
despatched three mem b ers of the rigsraad to Norway, demanding not only 
his election by all the estates, but a subsidy for the continuance^ of the war. 
The former demand was received with coldness, the latter with indignation. 
In the north, the people called on the archbishop to prevent the election. 
To that call he, who was one of the most violent of men, instantly responded; 
and, as the head of the regency which had been established, arrested the bishop 
of Christiania, the bishop of Hammer, and another sector in the interests 
of Christian. He did more: he procured the condemnation of all the senators 
who had offered the crown to the “Danish tyrant.” Some were put to 
death; some were imprisoned; and the popular mind throughout the realm 
— in the south no less than in the north — became hostile to his claims. 
But what dependence can be placed on such a basis? The victories of Chris- 
tian inspired the Roman Catholics with fear, the Protestants with hope. 
That he would struggle for the crown, and stru^le succe^ully, became by 
degrees the general opinion — so much so, that even the primate released the 
senators whom he had imprisoned and made overtures of subnussion. As 
usual, they were accepted by the royal oflBcers, with a belief that they would 
not be ratified by the kii^. But whether ratified or not, one advantage 
would be gained — his immediate election. It was gained, and the royal 
perfidy was soon made apparent by the equipment of a fleet to seize the arch- 
bishop and other persons supposed to be unfriendly to the new king. Warned 
of the fate designed for him, the churchman fled to the Netherlands. His 
metropolis was seized; while another royal general marched on Christiania, 
which had also refused to acknowledge Christian. The bishop capitulated, 
so chd aU the southern towns which had not already submitted. What was 
the reward? At this very time, and immediately after the destruction of the 
Danish bishops and clergy, a royal decree forever destroyed the independ- 
ence of Norway by declaring it to be an integral portion of the Danish mon- 
archy, “Just the same as Jutland, Funen, Zealand, or Skane.” Nor was 
this a vain menace — it was immediately earned into effect. By degrees, 
too, the Roman Catholic religion was extirpated, and the Protestant faith 
established: nor was there any open opposition to the change. But in Ice- 
land there was much resistance; and it required an armament to convince 
that sequestered people how necessary the Reformation was to their ever- 
lasting welfare.** 

The state of the church in this island during the year 1540 has been 
described as half evangelist, particularly in the southern part, under Bishop 
Marten Enerson of Sk^holt, an enthusiastic reformer, though still half popish. 
The northern part, the bishopric of Holum,was under Bishop Jon Ameson, 
who, although he received, as the others had, the royal command to abstain 
from manifest superstitions and to reform his see, not only refused to comply, 
but also endeavoured in every possible way to contravene the activities of 
his fellow bishop. In this he was especially active in the year 1547, and 
caused Bishop Marten Enerson such distress by his knavish tricks that Ener- 
sdn found himself necessitated to make the long sea-Joumey to Denmark in 
person, in order to lay before the king his own distress and the troubles of the 
church, “^en he had arrived in Holding, he was given gracious audience 
by his majesty; he took the oath of fldelity and received thereupon a royal 
'profectonum for his person and teachings, with the assurances of adequate 
help for the propagation of the Reformation throughout his fatherland 
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His enemy, Bishop Jon Arneson, received an imperative summons to present 
himseh before the king. But for such a journey Arneson had no inclination. 
Instead, he instituted a fresh rebellion, put himself at the head of three hun- 
dred men, attacked Bishop Marten and took him prisoner, d'eposed the royal 
judge who should have executed the king’s commands and (by which one sees 
that he was in the matter of celibacy not papistically inclined) installed his 
own son in his place. Besides this, he was reported to have had the intention 
of placing himself and the whole island under the protection of the English. 
In Denmark there was much dismay at this news, and great bitterness was 
felt agamst the scoundrel. But for certain reasons this state of things was 
for a time endured, and the rebellious bishop was not only spared excom- 
munication, but was pronounced exonerated by royal patent. 

For the sake of sequence, we will here give a summary of this affair, 
although in actual time it belongs to the chronicle of 1551. For in that year 
it dawned upon the king that the time was ripe for crushing Jon Arneson, and 
for leaving the Protestant faith an open path in Iceland. Therefore two ships 
were sent with the two knights, Axel Tuul and Christopher Trund-Trund- 
son, and five hundred soldiers, carrying with thern a conmand dated from 
Flensburg on the Thursday after Low Sunday, to give the imprisoned Bishop 
Marten his liberty, and, should he be already dead, to ordain another evange- 
list teacher bishop, but especially to seize the persons of Jon Aimeson arid 
hi s sons, and bring them prisoners to Flensburg; also again to put the inhabi- 
tants of the land to the oath of fidelity and duty. But before these ships 
and their passengers could arrive, as they did about Whitsuntide, their 
trouble was saved them by another person. Bishop Jon Arnesop’s father-in- 
law, a man of wealth and consideration, David Gudmundarson. Jon Arneson 
expected no good of this man, and dared not push his designs to fulfilment, 
or have himself, with the aid of the English, constituted king of the country, 
until he had put Gudmundarson out of the way — knowing him for a powerful 
man, devoted to the Protestant doctrines, and a loyal subject of the king. 

To effect his purpose he gathered a force of five hundred soldiers, and 
took the field against Gudmundarson. The latter made aU counter preparar 
tions with what haste he could, but could only muster three hundred armed 
men. With these he met his enemies boldly, but, before the attack, made a 
sensible speech to his faithless countrymen, representing to them how perfid- 
ious their conduct was, and how thankless in the end they might expect to 
find the service of the popish bishop. When by this means he had won some 
minds and persuaded them to return to their duty, he attacked the remainder 
with so much spirit that he soon overmastered them; and the often-mentioned 
bishop, together with two of his sons, fell prisoners to him, whereupon he had 
them all three beheaded, urged by the consideration that, if they were spared 
a new revolt to give them freedom would be instigated by the bishop’s third 
son, who had escaped. When, after this event, help arrived from Denmark, 
the knights in authority made one Oluf Hulteson evangelist bishop and 
absolute head of the see of HoUe, adding all necessary aids for the propagation 
of the Reformation of the church similar to those which ten years previously 
had been successfully carried out in the Skilholt see.^ 

The transactions of Christian III with Germany in themselves were of no 
great moment. His position, in regard both to the emperor and to the Roman 
Catholics, naturally threw him into the arms of the Protestant party; and 
he shared the fate of that party. He was fortunate enough to defeat all the 
attempts of the elector palatine, who had married a daughter of Christian II, 
on the crown. He was equally successful in humbling the Dutch, and in 
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opposing all the designs of the emperor to tmdermine his authority The 
Peace ra Speier (1543) reconciled him with Charles V as sovereign of the 
-Netherlands, but not as emperor. By adhering to the league, he was neces- 
sarily the enemy of that monarch; but he exhibited no great zeal in the 
reformed cause, and he was generally reproached for the indifference with 
which he beheld the most deadly blows aimed at it by the opposite party. 
With Sweden he maintained pacific relations to the close of his life. Not that 
war was not often impending, but both he and his ally always contrived to 
adopt some compromise by which actual hostilities were averted. 

THE DEATH OP CHRISTIAN in 

Two other things must be recorded of Christian HI. Towards the close 
of his life, he so far relaxed in his behaviour to Ctastian II as to transfer that 
#Viifortunate king to Kallundborg in Zealand, to enjoy more room, less restraint, 
better food, and more indulgence in every respect — as much, perhaps, as 
could be enjoyed consistently with the prisoner’s safe custody. _ The other 
event relates to the injudicious partition of Holstein and ScUeswig. In con- 
formity with a pernicious usage, the king, considering that his brothers had a 
right to a share of the inheritance, reluctantly consented to invest two of them 
with extensive domains (his third brother, being a Romish ecclesiastic, had 
no share in the inheritance). This division, as we shall have too frequent 
occasion to record, was the source of the worst evils to the monarchy. Chris- 
tian died in 1559A 

Pontoppidan’s Estimate of Christian HI 

Christian HI, under God the true reformer of the Danish church, was 
bom at Gottorp on the 12th of August, 1504. In early youth he was sent 
by his father Frederick, at that time duke of Holstein, to his brother-in-law, 
the elector Joachim I of Brandenburg, to be educated at bis court. Although 
the latter, who was his mother’s brother, was zealously devoted to popery, 
Rince Christian had opportunities of gathering so much information con- 
cerning the reli^ous quarrels then just arisen in Germany that his mind was 
early disinclined to popery and well disposed to the new doctrines proclaimed 
by Luther. Of this he gave prodf early, when in the seventeenth year of his 
^e he went with the aforesaid prince, his uncle, to the diet at Worms. Iliere 
it came to pass that, in a church wherein the emperor Charles and many princes 
were assembled, a Franciscan monk inveighed vehemently against Luther and 
his heretical followers. The sermon ended, he knelt down to pray, and acci- 
dentally let the cord of his order wherewith he was girded slip through a chink 
in the pulpit. Prince Christian, who was seated just below the pulpit, delayed 
not to make the cord fast with a knot, so that the monk could not rise up again 
until he had summoned help. Whereupon he, noting the trick played on him, 
cried out: “My Lord Emperor, if even in your sovereign presence they do 
not refrain from such treatment of us poor monks, what wdl not be done in 
your absence? ” When the emperor afterwards met our pnnce at dinner, and 
heard that it was he who had played the trick on the monk, he is reported to 
have laughed and said of him that it might be this was a token that he would 
give the monte more cause for annoyance in his day; which also came to pass 
in Reformation times. We may itffer, from this and other proofs, that in his 
early years he was somewhat over-sprightly and almost of a flighty tempera- 
ment; whidi may likewise be the reason why in the twenty-first year of his 
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age he married Princess Dorothea of Lauenburg, who was at that time fifteen 
years old, in direct opposition to the will of his father, who at first looked 
upon the marriage with a very unfavourable eye. Until Christian ascended 
the throne, 1535, by the election of the Danish estates, he lived with her at 
the castle of Hadersleben, as governor of the two principalities. 

But since this youthful precipitancy was but vUium naturae, not animi, 
the lapse of years and the grace of God, which wrought powerfully in his 
heart, changed and amended all this in sucn degree that Christian not only 
grew into a most admirable ruler well worthy of the purple, but also, as his 
name denoted, into a true Christian and a man after God’s own heart, wh^eof 
so many evidences are extant that only a few of the most weighty can be cited. 
To his fear of God Arild Hvitfeld,*' among others, bears witness m the words: 
“He led a devout life; no day passed on which he did not make his prayer 
to God on his knees, and have the Bible read to him in his chamber, and the 
psalms of David sung. 

He was meek, charitable, and compassionate to such a degree that, when 
his notorious enemies Count Christopher of Oldenburg and Duke Albert of 
Mecklenburg were reduced to such straits in the protracted siege of Copen- 
hagen, that they had nothing to eat and must have died of himger, he sent 
certain refreshments and personal necessaries expresse for them into the town, 
and when they afterwards came humbly into his camp with white staves m 
their hands, he received them into favour as though they had never given 
him trouble. Blasphemers, murderers, and adulterers he did not readily pardon. 
But save in these cases he was loth that blood should be shed, and in punish- 
ments as in rewards he was a prudent ruler. He usually travelled though 
the country yearly, taking a few councillors with him, that in the principal 
towns of every province he might hear the complaints of those who were in 
distress, and remedy them as far as in him lay. With his neighbours he lived 
in peace and confidence, and after having successfully and valiantly put down 
.the rebellion plotted in the interregnum, and the sanguinary civil wars, he 
would not hear of war any more, though he was frequently provoked to it. 
The great work on which, above all else, Christian’s desires and inclinations 
were set, and for which Heaven had raised him up in these perilous times, 
was the very necessary task of reforming the radically corrupt system of the 
church and the schools of Denmark. 

The death of this king, like his life, was admirable and worthy beyond the 
wont of men, hence I hold it good for edification to cite certam spedalia. 
Though of his body he was well-grown, strong, and robust, he did not live as 
long as was expected, but only to the fifty-fourth year and fourth month of 
his age An obstruction of the so-called “golden vein,” from which he had 
suffered many times before, compelled him to take to his bed in the castle 
of Arnsburg at Holding in December, 1558, and gave no uncertain warnings 
of the approach of death. , But another herald is said to have warned him 
likewise; to wit, an angel or, as Selneccerus expresses it, a man in white 
garments, who appeared to the king eight days before Ms death, as he lay in 
bed, though (as he himself strongly asseverated) neither sleeping nor wan- 
dering in mind, and who, drawmg near, thus addressed him: “ On the coming 
New Year’s Day thy sickness will end and be followed by eternal health!” 
Neither his chaplain in ordinary, Magister Paulus Noviomagus, nor his phy- 
sician Cornelius ab Hamsfurth, could dissuade him from putting his trust 
in this glorious vision of consolation; but when New Year’s Day, or the 1st 
of January, 1559, was come, he comforted his wife, blessed the royal children, 
bestowed ^ts on his servants, begged forgiveness cff all he had unwittingly 
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offeiided, and extorted his councillors that they should act according to their 
loonscienee, and loyally and honestly serve his son Frederick, who was then 
‘on his way from Mahno but had not yet arrived; that they should be vigilant 
in the maintenance of law and order, and should rather increase than diminifib 
legacies bequeathed to churches, schools, and the poor. After that, to all 
men's amazement, he said, with cheerful voice and glad gestures, “Now I 
sing, and you must sing with me, that it may be said that the king sang 
himself to the grave.” Whereupon he himself started the hymn of praise 
taken from the 103rd psalm, “Praise the Lord, 0 my soul,” etc., and when 
he c^e to the words, “As a father pitieth,” his sanctified soul almost impeiv 
ceptibly took flight. His inanimate body was at first buried in the church 
of St. Knud at Odense. His son afterwards had him borne to Roeskilde and 
buried under a very splendid marble mausolemn. Since I can find no epitaph 
upon this king, I substitute for it the words of Reusner, quoted by Herr 
Lackmann: “His” (Christian Ill’s) “royal capital was an eye of wisdom, 
a scale of Justice, a seat of valour, a criterion of moderation, a pattern of 
honour, a well of kindness, an assembly of the liberal arts, a school of learning, 
a holy place for teachers of the church, a table for the poor, a refuge for the 
innocent; and he himself, a most godly Christian and indomitable prince. 
His motto was. Mein Trost zu Gott aUein, sonst andem kein (My trust in God 
alone, and in no other).^ 
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GUSTAVUS VASA ASCENDS THE THRONE (1523 A.D.) 

The fall and flight of King Christian II cast the whole burden of the 
struggle against Sweden’s ruler and the Wend states upon Severin Norby’s 
shoulders. Norby as King Christian’s governor ruled Gotland with the 
stronghold of Visborg and had command of the Baltic where he conducted 
his king’s war against the Swedes and Lubeck. He took all the enemy’s 
goods wherever he could find them, and he captured every ship he could, 
which went to and fro from the Wend Hanse cities and Dantzic to any of the 
parts of Sweden which were in the power of the kingdom’s deliverer, and rich 
was the booty from that privateering, otherwise the war would soon have 
come to an end, as Norby could get no funds from King Christian. 

At the time when Gustavus Vasa was chosen ruler in Vadstena there had 
been talk of placing h.'m on the throne of Sweden. Then he declined the 
crown, but when the fresh insurrection betokened an irreconcilable breach 
with the other country it was necessary for Sweden to have a king. It was 
therefore natural and just that the diet in Strengnas should choose the regent 
to be Sweden’s king, and there could be no question of anyone but Gustavus. 
The 7th of June, 1523, was the ever-to-be-remembered day in the history of 
the North when the first king of the Vasa family ascended the throne. 

Then the town of Kalmar was taken by Arvid Vestgothe on the 27th of 
May; on the 7th of July the castle of Kalmar fell; and before the middle of 
June the city and castle of Stockholm also capitulated. On St. Jolm’s day, 
1523, King Gustavus made his entry into his nearly deserted capital, and 
before the end of the year Finland was also taken from Norby’s men. Even 
districts beyond Sweden’s boundaries were conquered. If King Christian 
liad not threatened the new ruler m Denmark and Severin Norby had not 
continued the war from Visborg with Sweden and Lubeck, the two new 
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Idugs would soon have been at war with each other. However, Liibeck 
would not permit that: she wished to have peace between Sweden and Den- 
mark, both as a condition for King Christian’s expulsion, and for the freedom 
of the Baltic; and that could not be until Gotland had ceased to be the 
centre of a war which stopped one of the means of intercourse for their king- 
dom. 

Liibeck regarded Gustavus’ success and accession to the throne essentially 
as her own work, and she now wanted to be rewarded for her aid. The 
n^n of Liibeck meant to have in Gustavus a useful instrument for their plans, 
and to be in a position to keep him in dependence upon them. At the ap- 
pointed diet at Strengnas two of Lubeck’s councillors demanded payment 
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from the new king for Lubeck’s outlay and great expenses. At that moment 
when the war in Sweden was still going on, and Gustavus had a considerable 
number of soldiers to satisfy in order to take over the government in that 
devastated land, he could naturally not produce a sum of over 69,000 marirp^ 
and the people of Liibeck would not consent to accept paper promises alone. 

King Gustavus thus found himself obliged to consent to the proposed 
Strengnas PrivUegium of the 10th of June, 1523, which shows how the Ha.Tii;iPi 
Towns would Mve treated the whole of the North if they had been able; 
b^ause according to this PrivUegium King Gustavus and his council had to 

S ve the sustenance of the whole of the Swedish people into their power, 
othing can show their self-interest plainer than these articles: 

This agreement secured to Lubeck and Dantzic and their confederacy 
freedom from all taxes and other imposts everywhere in the kingdom. No 
foreigner of any land or nation was permitted to buy or sell in Stockholm, 
^Imar, or any other place in the kingdom, except those of Lubeck and 
Dantzic and them confederacy and those whom the merchants of Lubeck 
^ould see fit to privilege. Neither should permission be granted to anybody 
ete at any future time. Moreover no foreigners were allowed to be citizens 
either m Stockholm or Kalmar or to have permission to sail to other cities in 
the kingdom than those named.^ 

Though m possession of the object for which he had so long fought and 
so loi^ mtrigued, Gustavus refused to be immediately crowned. His pre- 
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text was that so long as Sweden was polluted by a hostile foot he would not 
consent to any public rejoicings: his real motive w^ to evade the oaths 
which he well knew the clergy would, on that occasion, impose upon him. 
His intrigues were now directed to the augmentation of the royal authority; 
and he obtained, from the gratitude or fear of the states, concessions which 
had been granted to none of his predecessors. The pubhc voice called upon 
hiin to procure the liberation of the late administrator’s widow and the other 
ladies who had Imgered in captivity ever since the massacre of Stockholm, 
under the eyes, first of Christian and now of Frederick, his successor. He was 
for some time evidently averse to the return of the princess, since she had borne 
to Sten Sture two sons, who might trouble him at some future period. But 
he yielded to the popular voice, and indeed his own reason told him that he 
should have less to apprehend under the influence of a monarch who, though ^ 
outwarifiy amicable, was secretly hostile to his elevation. He received them 
and their motlier with much external respect; lodged them in his own palace; 
and to be secure against her being made the instrument of some enterprising, 
ambitious noble^ married her to a man of bounded intellect, without courage, 
without weight in the state. Her eldest son too soon descended to the tomb; 
and the younger, being merely an infant, could not for many years cause him 
any uneasiness. 


GTJSTAVUS AND THE CLERGT 

To abase the clergy, yet without appearing their enemy, was an object 
that no monarch whose dissimulation was less profound than that of Gustavus 
could have attained. Nothing mdeed can equal the caution or the effective- 
ness of his measures. He began by nominating to the vacant sees such 
ecclesiastics as he knew were devoted to his will. He forced the chapter of 
Upsala to make another election, in lieu of Archbishop TroUe, who remained 
in Denmark occupied in preparing the restoration of Christian. That body 
had no right to venture on such a step; but violence induced them to cite the 
absent prelate to appear, and, on his non-appearance, to unite their suf- 
frages in behalf of the royal candidate, Johannes Ma^us, the celebrated 
historian of Sweden. 

His next object was to encourage, underhand, the preaching, of the 
Lutheran doctrines; and when the party was sufficiently strong to tmowoff 
the mask, seize the revenues of the dominant church and abolish her worship. 
When pressed by Lars Anderson [Laurentius Andrese], a man of low birth 
but of great talents and greater ambition, whom he had elevated from a 
subordinate post to the dignity of chancellor, to subimt to the ceremony of 
his coronation, he replied that he was well acquainted with the effect such a 
ceremony must have, but that he could not, in his actual circumstances, con- 
sent to its performance. He should, he added, never think himself a king — 
never be able to support the proper dignity of the office — until he were in 
possession of all the fortresses held by the bishops; imtil he had reunited to 
the crown all the church lands and revenues which his predecessors had 
alienated from it. He confessed, however, that he was afraid to venture 
on such a measure, knowing as he did the influence which the clergy exercised 
over their flocks. ' 

Anderson, who was a Lutheran at heart, endeavoured to remove the royal 
scruples by reasoning in which there was much truth and some falsehood. 
The king needed not arguments, but aid, in the course which he had resolved 
to pursue; and he was overjoyed to find his chancellor as dearsighted as 
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Mmself. Both agreed that the first and most necessary step, the foundation 
of all future proceedings, was to increase the number of Lutherans, without 
to notice them. In accordance with their secret scheme, new doctors, 
new missionaries were brought from Germany; and those who were already 
in Sweden were privately informed by the chancellor that they might dis- 
seminate their opinions in the confidence that they would not be opposed 
by the monarch. Emboldened by this intimation, they preached with less 
secrecy. As they were superior m eloquence and knowledge to the estab- 
lished clergy, as they had that fervour which distinguishes the nussionaries 
of a new creed, and which has more influence over mankind than either, 
their success was prodi^ous. 

As the king witnessed the rapid advance of the new doctrines, he pro- 
ceeded to assaS the clergy in matters where he knew he should be supported 
by most Roman Catholic laymen. The jurisdiction of the bishop and his 
officials had, in all countries — in Sweden quite as much as anywhere else — 
encroached on that of the temporal judges. Fines and other pendties were 
exacted for offences which the canons, indeed, denounced, but which, in the 
best ages of Christianity, had never been amenable to any tribunal; so that 
the church could raise a fruitful harvest from the disorders of society (and 
most crimes of this nature were commutable by money), she cared little for 
either religion or morals. By degrees, Gustavus abolished this onerous 
jurisffiction; and, even in cases where no just complaint could be made 
against the ecclesiastical tribunals, he substituted for them those of the 
royal judges. The clergy were loud in their murmurs: to punish them he 
resorted to an expedient which none of his predecessors would have ventured 
to adopt — he billeted his troops on their domains during the long winters. 
To annoy the monks especially, whom he cordially hated, he assigned their 
houses to his cavalry, who dwelt in them as securely as in any hostel. Some 
of the more obnoxious monasteries were commanded to exhibit the charters 
by which they held their lands; and such as could not (during the civil troubles 
many !tod been lost or destroyed), were at once deprived of their possessions. 
All these were so many preparatory measures, designed to accustom the 
people to see the humiliation of the church, and to prepare them for the far 
greater innovations contemplated. 

One of the most popular missionaries of the Reformation- was Olaus or 
Olaf Petri, a divine of great zeal, great eloquence, considerable talent, and 
undaunted courage. To prove that the peculiar doctrines of the Catholic 
church were not to be found in the Scriptures, but were the inventions of 
men, he published, in the Swedish language, a translation of the New Testar 
ment. This was, in the main, a translation of Luther’s German version; 
it contained the same bold license; and, as it was peculiarly adapted to the 
understanding of the vulgar, it made a profoimd impression on the national 
mind. Yet the Scriptures, however perverted by human error in their 
transfusion into other dialects, have always a captivating simplicity about 
them that finds its way to the heart. Thousands who had never before 
learned to read now applied themselves to the task, that they might be able 
to judge for themselves how far the new doctors were justified in forsaking 
the ancient church. In great alarm, the bishops called on the king to sup- 
press the new version, to silence its advocates, and even to punish them as 
heretics. M he had hitherto shown no partiality for the Reformation; as 
he had listened to none of its apostles, but had constantly attended the 
established service, some hopes were entertained that he might be induced 
to arrest the progress of the missionaries. With much apparent indifference, 
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he observed that he was ready to abandon Olaus, or any other doctor, that 
should be convicted of heresy; but he must hear before he would condemn. 
He had heard nothing against the morals of the preachers: and he was afraid 
that there was more acrimony among churchmen of all denominations, more 
contention for points trifling in themselves, than became the_ ministers of 
peace. The archbishop, who was the spokesman of the dejiutation, was both 
surprised and offended with the gentle language of the king. He engaged 
to prove, that some of Olaus' doctrines, so far from being idle and useless 
speculations, had a most pernicious tendency. The offer was accepted, 
and a day appointed for a public disputation at Upsala. 

When that day arrived, the king, with a numerous court, with many of 
his nobles and dependents, repaired to the place of meeting. As the bishops ' 
were to be the judges of the controversy, they prudently refrained from 
taking any part in the debate; and they devolved the defence of the Catholic 
doctrines on a theologian named Gallus [or Galle]. Olaus was there, secure 
of the royal protection, and disposed to spare none of the abuses which had 
crept into the church. But such exhibitions have never been of much ser- 
vice; they may gratify partisans; they never carry conviction to the hearer. 
The two adversaries could not agree on their premises. Olaus would receive 
Scripture only in matters whether of faith or discipline; Gallus gave equal 
authority to tradition, to the decisions of synods and councils, to the senti- 
ments of the ancient doctors. Whatever might be thought of the other 
points of dispute, most of the nobles present applauded Olaf when he demanded 
a scriptural warrant for the enjoyment of temporal principalities by the 
clergy. What resemblance was there between Peter the fisherman and his 
pretended vicar, the Roman pontiff? In what did the bishops of that age 
resemble the Apostle of the Gentiles? Did not the Gospel itseK expresdy 
and earnestly prohibit all ecclesiastics from seeldng, or even holding the 
dignities and riches of the world? Here Gallus was vanquished. He was 
more successful when he began to assail the mistranslation, the wilful perver- 
sions of the new version of the Scriptures. 

The king interposed by requesting ihe archbishop to make a new. and 
more accurate translation. This, he observed, would be tlie most effectual 
way to convict Luther and Olaus of error, and would do much good in Sweden, 
where very few could read the Latm vulgate. For his own part, he should 
read an authorised, orthodox version with much pleasure; and the nobles, 
who were always intent on treadmg in his footsteps, made the same request. 
Unable to refuse, the archbishop gave the necessary directions, and within a 
short period the new translation appeared. This was just what the monarch 
wanted. To place two different versions before his subjects was to familiarize 
them with religious matters, to exercise their reason, and teach them to relji^ 
on their own judgment in the interpretation of God’s Word. It may be 
doubted whether the authorised version did not occasion ne^ly'as much 
injury to the church as that of Olaus. Little fit was the simple-minded 
prelate to deal with so astute, so sagacious a hypocrite as the Swedish king. 

Olaus was not slow to publish the acts of this dispute, and to claim all the 
honour of victory. They were read with much interest. So rapid was the 
progress of the new missionaries that the houses of the greater part of the 
nobles were thrown open to them, and they were not merely allowed but 
invited to preach. It was now that Gustavus, overjoyed at the sensation 
which had been created, determined to commence his long-meditated career 
of spoliation. Assembling his senators at Stockholm, he besought them to 
put the realm into a defensive state — to repair the fortresses and to aug- 
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BQ^iit tEe military force. In confonmty with his views they replied that the 
piblic revenues were reduced to nothing, in consequence of the monopoly 
enjoyed by Lubeck; that the people were exhausted by their past efforts; 
that the only way to replenish the treasury was to pay the regency of Lubeck, 
and open the ports to the vessels of all nations which should pay the usual 
duties. But, however necessary the discharge of the debt, where could the 
means be found for that purpose? The chancellor came at once to the object 
of the goverrunent. In his anxiety not to oppress his loving subjects the 
nobles, burghers, and rural inhabitants, the king proposed that two thirds 
of the tithe_ should, for a time at least, be applied to the support of the arma- 
ments required by the public weal: and as to the debt due to the regency of 
Lubeck, might it not be discharged by the superfluous church plate? All 
inesent (for all had been gained) applauded t^s proof of paternal regard on 
the part of their monarch, and two decrees were passed — one that two thirds 
of the tithe should be apportioned in the way proposed; the other that the 
church bells, no less than the plate, should be seized in every province, every 
district, for the uses of the state. 

The blow came on the church like a thunderbolt. The primate flew to 
the court to remonstrate with the king on this plimder of the holy things. 
The latter listened with patience, and then proudly answered that the useless 
ornaments on which so much v£Jue was placed were surely better employed 
in the service of the state than in idle pomp; and that the tithes would be 
more useful in the same way than in supporting the dignity of worldly- 
minded bishops or a host of lazy friars. This was the &st time that Gus- 
tavus had clearly expressed himself on the subject of church temporalities; 
and his words sounded ominously in the ears of the primate. 

%at, notwithstanding the empire which Gustavus had obtained over the 
national mind, he should meet with no opposition when he attempted to urge 
such measures was impossible. The clergy declauned against him as a heretic 
^d a usurper and the peasants, influenced by them, were soon organised 
for an insurrection. The approaching fair at Upsala was to be the rendezvous 
for ^e disaffected. Aware of the design (for he had his spies everywhere), the 
tog, with a body of cavalry, hastened to the place; remonstrated with them 
for their stupidity in opposing what was designed for their own advantage; 
and, when r^oning was ineffectual, commanded his soldiers to level their 
pieces. Terrified by this unexpected demonstration, they knelt, implored 
his mercy, and were allowed to depart. 

He was much more seriously embarrassed by the attempt of an impostor 
to p^ m Nils.Sture, son of the late administrator, who had died in the palace 
f t two years, before. His name was Hans ; and he was a muleteer 

V estnmnland. He must, however, have been used to better society than 
the provmce yielded, or he would never have duped so many thousands, not 
merely of the peasantry but of the clergy, the burghers, and the rural gentry. 
But his career irr Sweden was a brief one. At the request of the mnnarpli^ 
the mother of the deceased prince wrote to the authorities of Dalecarlia, 
mentioned the time of her eldest son’s death, appealed to all Stockholm as 
mtam of his fimeral, and concluded by observing that her second son was 
CTUl m the royal palace, and treated with as much distinction as if he were 
■toe son of Gustavus. Discredited and scorned, Hans now took refuge in 
Norway , and supported for a time by the nobles and clergy of Trondhjem. 

Un toe complamt of toe Swedisn king, he was compelled to leave that country 
and seek a^rofuge at Rostock. But even there he was pursued by his vindictive 
enemy, who menaced too magistrates of the city wnto the seizure of their 
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vessels unless they surrendered the fugitives. They had the baseness to 
exceed his commands by putting the adventurer to death. 

The monks and friars were the next objects of the royal displeasure. 
Foreign abbots were banished, and the brethren allowed to leave their monas- 
teries only twice a year, and then for a short period. He then endeavoured 
to obtain the surrender of the fortresses held by the bishops. Two of the 
order — those whom he had nominated — showed no repugnance to the 
proposal; but the primate was inflexible. He had, he said, yielded enough, 
and he would now make a determined stand against every new demand. 
Fearing the influence of his virtues, the king determined to send him away 
under the pretext of an embassy to Poland. Landing at Dantzic, he repaired 
to Rome to solicit the aid of the pope; but tlie pope was more intent on. the 
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aggrandisement of his family than on the prosperity of religion in so barbarous 
a country as Sweden. Besides, the pontiff was in jeopardy from one of his 
own sons — the most Catholic king of Spain and most redoubtable emperor 
of Germany, whose army was about to sack the holy city. This was an 
occasion peculiarly favourable to the viev/s of Gustavus, who proceeded more 
eagerly in what he called the work of reformation. If the bishops now refused 
to surrender the fortified towns and castles they should be reduced to obedi- 
ence, and all grants made to the church since the time of King Knutsson were 
to be revoked. Assemblmg the estates-general at Vesteras, he secretly directed 
his ofiicers to attend and demand the arrears of pay due to the army.'’ 

THE DIET OF VESTERAS (1527 A.D.) 

Olaf Celsius,'^ the eighteenth century biographer of Gustavus, gives the 
following account of the diet: The opening of the diet was appointed for the 
24th of June. The day before, the king gave a magnificent banquet to which 
the bishops were invited, as well as the gentlefolk among all ranks. When 
they went to the table, the priests, according to their usual custom, stepped 
forth to take the high places. At the moment when the kmg sat down, be 
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commanded the council of the kingdom to sit next to him, and then the 
chief nobles were shown to places next to these; and therefore the bishops 
reived their command to place themselves in proximity to the lesser eccle- 
mastics —where the burghers and peasants were ranged. 

The bishops could not conceal their consternation at this clap of thunder. 
They who for a long time had been accustomed to be next to the king, and 
who always went above the council and also above the regent, now found 
themselves not only below the council of the kingdom but also below the 

knights. They did not 
know whether to go away 
or to sit down. The first 
would have been the bet- 
ter choice, but the fear 
of the anger of the king 
impelled them to take the 
seats to which they were 
shown. The king made 
himself quite merry at 
their expense, when he 
saw their indignation. For 
a long time they were si- 
lent and had notlnng to 
offer, because they were so 
exasperated, until the king 
himself suggested that 
they should have an op- 
portunity to come before 
tlie diet with their com- 
plaint. Then arose a great 

S ite about the rights 
e clergy, and the bish- 
ops fought, in order to get 
at the mere truth, while 
the king, who now and 
then allowed his ardour to 
run away with him, had 
the intention of allowing 
them a hearing. The ban- 
quet and the contention 
were finally over, with this resolution — that in the future the bishops should 
content themselves with the rank which the king deigned to concede to them. 

The estates assembled in the great hall of the cloister because the castle 
had not been repaired since the last storm. Everyone was all attention 
and on the alert for what was coming, looking beforehand to see what was to 
follow worthy of remark in the order of the day. Finally the archdeacon 
Lars Anderson, who filled the ofl[iee of chancellor to the royal court arose; 
he was to make a speech in the name of the king. He gave a report of all 
that had happened duimg the seven years in which Gustavus had reigned, and 
also of the reasons which actuated him to receive the onerous burden which 
belor^d to the richly honoured title of king, saying that &e honours to 
which Gustavus was raised might be considered too great a responsibility, 
if me love which he bore the fatherland had not overtopped the annoyance 
which unceasing cares brought with them. Knowledge of his sincerity must 
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spread far and wide; why should he be censured for punishing the conspira- 
tors? What else could he do under such circumstances? What course would 
be most advantageous and acceptable? Should he cast away the sceptre 
which was entrusted to him? Such a resolution he had already formed, but 
the councU of the kingdom and the estates had hindered it. They had 
repented of their folly with tears, and entreated pardon; yet they had kept 
on in the same way with new acts of the same tenor. He demanded a free- 
will offering with the advice and consent of the estates. In reply^ they ranted 
about the expensive tunes, as though famine and plenty were in the hands 
of the king. There were indeed many establishments for housing st^cient 
corn and salt. The needs of the hungry were already quieted by his care. 
It must also be understood that while universal disquiet reigned in Europe, 
Sweden also, as well as other lands, would be disaffected and feel its share. ' 
Tliey had no need with cunning and power to tear the sceptre from his hand. 
He would give it to them, although he had the_ power to show them 
his strength. What kind of a prop would it be to him_, that he should care 
for it? On the contrary, he would be glad to dwell in retirement on the 
thought of their happiness under another master. They need fear from him 
neither trouble nor any violence. Yet he would first lay the common needs 
before them — those which concerned the whole body of the kingdom, with- 
out the supply of which no one could favourably esteem his government. 
For the first act the income of the crown must be increased, to meet the 
increase of the annual expenses. The maintenance of the court, the govern- 
ment, the fleet, relations with foreign powers, and other needs must be sup- 
plied, but the lesser income of the kingdom must be separate from that. 
The obedience of inferiors to their ruler must be ^ven the first place. The 
nobility of the kingdom must be uplifted from its poverty to its former 
prestige. It would then appear as an ornament and a bulwark of the kingdom. 

The castles and fortifications of the kingdom, the best and the most desir- 
able of which the bishops had in their possession, must be improved and 
given up to the crown. The inward discontent, which for a long time had 
been the ruin of the noble houses and which had spread- into other sections 
of the nation, must be wholly laid aside. The fatherknd had recognised the 
divine teaching and it must be the thought of all to strive for one aim, to use 
one means — to obey the king. 

These were the ill-assorted matters with wliich a Swedish ruler had to 
deal. His subjects must settle these points in order that he might not be 
wearied with tne burden. This was the sole condition on which he would be 
their king. 

When the chancellor had finished the address the king turned to the 
leader of the senate, Thure Jonsson, in order that he should reply in the name 
of the nobles. Immediately Thure Jonsson gave his oration in order publicly 
to show to the bishop of Linkoping that priority belonged to him. The 
prelate spoke afterwards. “We of the religious world must recognise,” he 
said, “that we are under obligations and bound 'by different oaths and to 
different masters, ms. to the pope and to the king of Sweden. To the first we 
have sworn an inviolable obedience, and never to allow any changes which 
would be detrimental to the rights of the clergy For we possess this wealth, 
not as our own but as a fief of the church._ And for its administration we 
must render a sharp account to the apostolic tribunal.” 

The king turned again to the senators. Jonsson replied immediately: 
“We are all with one mind in favour of what the bishop of Linkoping has 
said, in whose well-composed speech everything has been expressed.” “ Good! ” 
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aiaswered the king. “It is also my conclusion. I nenoimce the kingdom and 
orfy demand my own again— my father’s inheritance which I turned over 
to the good of the land. After that, I will journey out of the kingdom and I 
■j^Ksnise never to burden you with my company hereafter.” 

^ It almost seemed [he proceeded] as if the subjects thought that the king 
ec^troUed the rain and storms as much as he did his kingdom, when they 
pearmitted th^selves to blame the ruler for every evil with which the land 
was plagued. He said: “There is no devil in hell, much less a man, who 
would be able to rule it.” With these words the king’s countenance changed, 
tte tears flowed from his eyes, and he went out. This occasioned an amazing 
aiad universal stillness. Then, little by little discussion began. The priests 
near to Brask while the nobility approached the leader of the senate. 
' burgher and peasant were without courage and almost without feeling. 

; .i ‘ . 

. The King is Besought to Assume the Adminis^fv^m, 

However, the burghers had grasped the right view of the whole thing and 
' jfeey were on the side of the king. On the following day the estates rnet again 
There was a high, wordy debate, without result, and conducted in great 
disorder. The first half of the day passed in such proceedings, without 
practical results or earnestness of effort. At length the leader of the burghers 
arose and took the floor. He entreated the nobility and the bishops by all 
that was sacred to weigh the importance of the thing — to study it with 
determination and energy, in order to reach a final conclusion. Many of the 
burghers began to shout: “The king brought peace, his rule was so cautious; 
and everyone must know that h^ was pre-eminently wise. How could any- 
one desert him?” But the Catholic priests stormed so much the more, m 
OTder to quell the sound with their murmurs and also audibly to express 
their displeasure. The speech of the burghers rang out with clear full tone: 
“ If thoi^ in authority do not soon decide what is to be done, then the buighers 
will decide to give to the king all that he wishes. They have determined to 
follow the counsel of the king and they are sure to stand and persevere in 
their oath of allegiance to him. If any oppose and stir up discord, then at 
their own cost and for two years long they will hold, for the service of the 
king, all lake cities and especially chief cities.” The peasants ever3rwhere now 
said the same. 

In his heart Brask pitied himself for being deceived by his colleagues; he 
could do nothing further, however, than pity himself. 'Ine nobility thought 
ftat the Catholic priests should be recalled and allowed to defend their teach- 
ing against opposition. The first question was whether the discussions should 
be_ in Latin or Swedish. Olaus Petri spoke for Swedish, in order that all 
Eoight understand it; Callus held out jfor the Latin because this thing could 
^y be properly rendered in that language. So they argued — one for Swed- 
ish, and one for Latin. There was no end to the war till late in the evening, 
when Olaus Petri conquered, and the estates closed the day’s proceedings. 

• Seveml of the nobility, besides the common people, went immediately to the 
king in order on that day to take a firm oath of loyalty to him. 

The assembly b^an on the third day with the same damour as on the 
day previous. The Catholic priests had ever new grievances to state and their 
gieech^ were so filled with circumlocution that the day was spent fruitlessly. 
Eijt the burgher and peasant showed their earnestness: “We are alt of one 
mihd,” they said, “ and by our deputies we have declared our loyal allegiance 
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to the king, and also our wish to follow his desire/'^ One Mans Bryntesson * 
went to the leader of the senate and whispered to Wm that he must restrain 
himself and defer his anger till another time. With that Jonsson allowed 
his vehemence to subside and declared himself ready for an accommodation. 
However, it was impossible for him to forbear to remark, “The king can be 
fomid another tmie; his highness can wait.” 

Now arose the question of how to conciliate the king. How it would be 
possible to bring him into the assembly? The chancellor Lars ilmderson 
and Olaus Petri were chosen to bear the loyal request. They maintained 
that because a resolution had been passed which was conformable to the will 
of the king he would not be disinclined to resume the administration, T^e 
deputies declared to the king the repentance of his subjects and they heartily 
implored forgiveness. However, Gustavus listened to their prolonged address 
with coldness and hauteur, and after it was concluded he replied briefly; “I 
am tired of being your king.” The deputies continued most ui^ent. They 
stamped their feet with vehemence, and struggled to emphasise their words 
with an accompaniment of tears; but there was no reply. This scene around 
great anguish in the assembly of the estates; and for the moment everything 
was in an uproar. 

THE RECESS OP VESTERAS (1527 A.D.) 

After numberless deputations the king finally returned the answer that he 
would join them. This occasioned universal joy, and all awaited his return 
with eagerness. Gustavus allowed them to wait for three long days. On 
the fourth day, accompanied by the council of the kingdom, by the chief 
nobles, by the common people, also by the burghers and peasants, besides 
twelve of the bodyguard, who were newly clad in polished armour, he went to 
them. Only the priests were lacking in his following. On his arrival the 
estates went out to meet him. His form, speech, and bearing took on a 
double majesty for this occasion, and so impressed the common people with 
high thoughts of his person that the tone of their language could not be sub- 
missive and loyal enough to him. All entreated for^veness and laid before 
him their requests.^* 

All his demands were conceded. The king’s propositions were answered 
by each class for itself — by the nobility, the traders, the miners, and the 

S isants, although their deliberations appear to have been held in company. 

e statute which was the result of these, known under the title of the Recess 
of Vesteras, and dated on Midsummer’s Day, 1527, was issued m the name of 
the council of state, whose seals were appended to it, with those of the nobility 
and of certain burghers and miners appointed on the part of the commonalty. 
The bishops, who from this time were no longer summoned to the council, 
briefly declared, in a special instrument, that they were content, how rich or 
poor soever his grace would have them to be. The act of the council on the 
Recess of Vesteras contains (1) a mutual engagement to withstand all attempts 
at revolt and to punish them, as also to defend the present government 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; (2) a grant of power to the king, 
to take into his own hands the castles and strongholds of the bishops, and to 
fix their revenues as well as those of the prebends and canonries, to levy 
fines hitherto payable to the bishops, and to regulate the monasteries, in 
which there had for a long time been “woeful misgovernment”; (3) authority 
for the nobles to resume that part of their hereditary property which had 
been conveyed to churches and convents since the Inquisition (rafst) of 
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Charles Knutsson in 1454, if the heir-at-law could substantiate his birthright 
thereto, at the Thing, by the oaths of twelve men; (4) liberty for the preachers 
to proclaim the pure word of God, “but not” the barons add, “uncertain 
miracles, human inventions and fables, as hath been much used heretofore.” 

Respecting the new faith, on the other hand the burghers and miners 
declare that “ inquiry might be made, but that the matter passed their under- 
standing”; as do the peasants, since “it was hard to judge more deeply than 
understanding permitted.” Ine answer of the latter betrays the affection 
they still, for the most part, bore to the clergy, with the exception of the 
mendicant friars or sack-monks, of whose conduct they complain. Of the 
bishops’ castles they say that the king may take them in keeping, until the 
kingdom shall be more fii-mly settled; for the article respecting the revenues 
of the church, they believe they are unable to answer it, but co mm it this 
matter to the king and his council. In that supplement to the statute which 
is entitled the Ordinance of Vesteras, it is enacted that a register of aU the 
rents of the bishops, cathedrals, and canons should be drawn up, and the 
king might direct what proportion of these should be reserved to the former 
owners, and how much paid over to him for the requirements of the crown; 
that ecclesiastical offices, not merely the higher but the inferior, should for 
the future be filled up only with the king’s consent, so that the bishops might 
supply the vacant parishes with preachers, but subject to reviewal by the 
king, who might remove those whom he found to be unfit; that in secular 
matters prieste should be amenable to the civil jurisdiction, and on their 
decease no part of their effects should devolve to the bishops; finally, that 
from that day the gospels should be read in all schools, “as beseems those 
which are truly Christian.” 

When these arrangements had been concerted, the kmg turned towards 
the prelates, and demanded from the bishop of Strengnas the castle of Tyn- 
nelso, which the latter declared himself ready to surrender. A similar answer 
was returned by the bishop of Skara in reference to that of Lecko; but when 
the king came to Bishop Brask and requested his castle of Munkeboda, silence 
and sighs were the only reply. Thure Jonsson begged for his old friend 
that the castle might be at least spared to him during his lifetime, but the 
king answered shortly, “No!” Eight lords of the council were obliged on 
the spot to become sureties for the bishop’s obedience. Forty men of his 
bodyguard were taken from him to be entered among the royal forces, and 
they formed a portion of the toops, who were forthwith dispatched to take 
possession of the fortress with its artillery and appurtenances. At the 
same time the king sent various men of note as commissioners to the principal 
churches and monasteries throughout Sweden, to take into their keeping all 
documents concernmg the estates and revenues of these foundations, and a 
declaratory letter of the council on the Recess and Ordinance of Vesteras 
was issued to all the provinces. Bishop Brask succeeded by a seeming 
submission in freeing himself from the securities be had been obliged to 
find; shortly afterwar^, pretending a visitation to Gotland, he quitted the 
kmgdom forever and joined the archbishop, who was likewise a fugitive in 
Dantzic.® 

At the head of hte cavalry, with the evangelical doctors in his train, 
Gi^tavus proceeded into the provinces, caused them everywhere to preach 
Mfore him, and resumed the lands which had been granted to the cburch, 
TOiore as well as after the time of Charles Knutsson. At one blow he took away 
wo thirds of all her revenues : no fewer than sixteen thousand manors were 
cnus placed at his disposal. The greater number he united to tbe crown; 
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but many also he gave to his nobles, to his officers, to his courtiers, to all 
whose co-operation was likely to be useful. But he touched not the lands 
or revenues of the churches, or even of the monasteries, which consented to 
embrace the Lutheran doctrines. This was the most effectual way of pro- 
selytising. Tlie next in efficiency was the permission now allowed the eccle- 
siastics to marry and mix with the world. A great number, however, with 
the bishop of Linkoping, retired into foreign countries; and many into 
Dalecarlia, with the hope of enjoy- 
ing religious liberty and of organ- 
ising a more successful resistance. 

Gustavug was well prepared for 
the manifestation now visible in 
Dalecarlia and the western prov- 
inces. Throigh the influence of 
the ecclesiastics, a formidable band 
was ready to take the field. But, 
in the first instance, it was judged 
advisable to send him a deputation, 
praymg him to undo what he had 
lately done. He answered them 
by fair promises until his forces 
were collected; then he hastened to 
them, seized such of their chiefs as 
had not time to escape, and made 
the multitude sue for pardon. The 
ancient church was overthrown. 

The king declared himself a Luth- 
eran, nominated Lutherans to the 
vacant sees, and placed Lutherans 
in the parish churched ® 

THE SYNOD OF OREBRO (1529 A.D.) 

Maria. Emzabbth, Wife of Duke Johan of 

The Lutherans had spread ostbegotlaitd 

themselves over the entire king- (isse-ieis) 

dom; but the greater part of the 

common people, who occupied the land, stHl had Catholic teachers; for that 
reason there were everywhere traces of a medley of Lutheran and Catholic 
ceremonies. Gustavus wished to have a uniform worship throughout the 
kmgdom. Finally, he summoned a general council to Orebro. He had 
doubtless often thought of convoking such an assembly, but the priests 
especially had zealously opposed it, and they had succeeded in hindering it 
until this time. 

Finally the religious body met, in the beginning of the year 1529 , at 
Orebro. Besides the bishops and priests, who were clothed with the highest 
authority, there were also assembled in opposition to them the foremost men 
of the kingdom. The chancellor, Lars Anderson, who was at the same time 
archdeacon of Upsala, presided over the assembly, in the name of the king. 
He exerted himself in every particular to put all Catholic ceremonies out of 
the way at once; made use of all kinds of expedients and many artifices in 
order to bring this about. He scarcely dared to mention the name of Luther 
in this connection, and still less could he acknowledge his teachings as the 
underlying motive of the thing in view. It was appropriate and fitting for 
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tite chancellor to declare that the sacred ■writings should be industriously 
read. However, most of those present were -not inclined to concede that 
lAither’s version should be universally introduced into the kingdom. The 
monks must be allowed instead to furnish the Latin version, generally used 
in the popish church, which is usually ascribed to the saintly father, St. 
Jerome. The number of the feast days must be limited j yet the Lutheran 
must suffer still, in order that the feasts of the patron saints of the kingdom 
and of the church might be kept. 

Lars Anderson fully realized that at this time it would be simply impos- 
sible to tamper -with and abrogate what it was perfectly e'vident would be 
publicly missed from the service of God; then he adopted the means of 
explaining things away: the holy water should be used, not for the reason 
that it washed away sins — because the blood of Christ alone could effect 
that — but as a mere remembrance of the baptismal vow. The pictures 
^ould remain in the churches, not for adoration and worship but as an 
ormment to the temple, and in order to chrect the thoughts of the people to 
the glory of the saints. Palms should be waved — not as if any power could 
be derived from the act or anything effected by it, but as a remembrance 
of the honour which the people sho'wed to Christ ■jsrhen he was on his way to 
Jenmlem. The priests were exhorted to instruct their hearers dihgently 
in this particular, and to teach them to cherish no superstition which ■R'as 
connected ■with the usual ceremonial of the church. The final resolutions 
of this coimeil were subscribed to by all who were present, and they were put 
under seal on Low Sunday, 1529. 

As soon as Olaus Petri had returned to Stockholm from this council, he 
wrote a Swedish Handbook of Evangelical Proofs, wherein many popish cere- 
monies were omitted and several were retained. However, the priests found 
great difficulty in using this handbook among the women; as they wore 
wholly imreconciled to the abolition of the prayers for the dead. Neither 
did they feel that their children were properly baptfsed unless salt were 
fdaeed in the mouth during the ritual of baptism, and unless the horrible 
exorcisms were used to which they were accustomed. In order to avoid an 
uproar the king indicated to the priests that salt and exorcisms might be 
added to the service to pacify the people, who were indeed so strong and so 
imperative that they might better be conciliated in matters which, them- 
'iclves, meant nothing and which contributed little to the confirmation of 
the faith.<^ 

THE REVOLT OP THE ■VESTERGOTLANDERS 

Of all the insurrectionary movements in the time of King Gusta'vus, the 
revolt of the Vestergotlanders was the only one which was caUed into actmty 
at the instigation, not only of the clergy, but of the nobihty. Yet the lords 
soi^ht to push forward the peasants — a proof sufficient that the barons 
were no longer so powerful as they had been. The energies of democracy 
in Sweden were never more vigorous than after the massacre of Stockholm 
had broken the strength of the magnates, and the diet of Vesteras, that of 
the bishops. Gustavus stood amidst a turbulent' stream of popular force 
which had burst its bounds. This had first raised him to a throne which 
during twenty years it stn^gled to overturn. His accustomed mode of 
action, to follow the torrent when it was about to overpower him, until he 
should gain firm footing, was dictated to him by necessity; and it must be 
acknowledged that he weU knew how to guide himseff among the dangers of 
his position. 
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Letters of the king and his council were despatched to all the provinces, 
to the effect that he would gladly mend whatever might be wrong in his gov- 
ernment; touching religion and the church, nothing had been determined 
without the assent of the council and the estates, nor should be hereafter. 
The Smalanders were, besides, wheedled with a pledge that two convents 
should be preserved; the clergy he engaged to exempt from entertaining the 
royal troops, if they would give their aid in appeasing the commons; to the 
Dalesmen he promised the remission of the tax they had so keenly contested; 
and to the miners, an acquittance from some of the demands of the crowm. 
The abundance of the sovereign’s good words seemed not to suffice; he begged 
that others too would employ the like. It. was usual at this time when one 
province was in revolt to invoke the mediation of the rest, in reference to the 
ancient league by which they had been united. Thus the town of Stockholm 
now wrote to the Dalesmen, praying them to refrain from taking part in this 
insurrection. The Dalesmen and the miners on the other hand, although 
two years afterwards they were themselves ready for a new rising, addressed on 
this occasion a special letter of admonition to the factious Vestergotlanders and 
SmUlanders ; but the Ostergotlanders, the neighbours of the latter, _ were in par- 
ticular employed as mediators. Delegates from Upland and Ostergotland, 
with the royal envoys, hastened to Vcstergotland and Smaland, bearing an 
offer of fuU pardon for the men of these territories, if they returned to their 
obedience. The result was that when ThureJonsson convoked a meeting of 
the Vestergotlanders on Larfs heath, on April 17th, 1529, and harangued them 
from a great stone — on the expediency of electing another king, Magnus, 
bishop of Skara, and also assuring them that the pope would absolve them 
from their oaths, the yeomen made answer that "a change of lords seldom 
made matters better; therefore it seemed to them most advisable to hold fast 
to the fealty which they had sworn to king Gustavus.” Thereupon both the 
Vestergotlanders and the Sm&landers, who had informed the royal com- 
missioners that they would be guided by the decision of their brethren, laid 
down their arms. In the writ of accommodation, pledges were given to 
them, that what had happened should be as a matter dead and forgotten, and 
that no heresy should be introduced into the kingdom; yet, the king added, 
the recess of Vesteras should be observed on every point. In this settlement 
the mediators are placed on a paralld with the authorities, for it is stated 
that ‘‘ the good men of Upland and Ostergotland likewise, who have inter- 
ceded for the distiubers, shall have power to mulct of goods and life every 
man who, after this day, by word or deed shall stir up any disorders against 
the king.” So this sedition was quelled. Joran Thureson, the dean who had 
attempted to raise the Helsingers, was at last seized by them and delivered 
to the king, who was satisfied with dismissing him from his office. His father, 
the old high steward, with bishop Magnus, fled across the border to Denmark. 

Seven barons, who all styled themselves councillors of state inVester- 
gotland, had plotted with the rebel leaders of Larfs heath, before the reso- 
lution of the yeomanry was known, to change the government of Sweden, 
and had renounced fealty and obedience to King Gustavus. Their letter was 
not sent; and assurances were afterwards given them by the priest, master 
Nils of Hwalstad, that all the documents by which their participation in the 
revolt might be proved should be committed to the flames. Deeming that 
the king did not know or would not see their guilt, they ventured to lay the 
whole blame of this transaction on Thure Jonsson and the bishop, and to offer 
tjiemselves to the judgment of the council and the estates at the diet now 
convoked in Strengnfe. Here Gustavus vindicated himself at length from 
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the accusations brought against him, and caused a defence of the Recess of 
Tester^, composed by Lawrence Peterson, to be made public. On the trial, 
it was declared that the arraigned lords had forfeited all claim to be included 
in the warrant of peace granted by the king, or to obtain a pardon; the more 
so as, although thrice called upon by him to acknowledge their guilt and sue for 
grace, they had refused to comply. They were, therefore, in accordance with 
the tenor of their own letters now produced against them, condemned to 
death; and the sentence was executed on two of them. The pardon of a 
third was granted to the supplications of his mother, but he was obliged to 
pay a fine of 2,000 guilders (£158), and the rest of those who had borne a 
leading part in the revolt saw themselves under the necessity of afterwards 
purchasing the king’s good will with money and costly presents. 

THE DEBT TO LTJBECK 

The debt to Lubeck was still unpaid. From an account adjusted in 1529 
by the king ’s brother-in-law, the count of Hoya, with the authorities of the 

town, it is plain that the 
capital had not been di- 
minished since the year 
1523, notwithstanding the 
tax levied for its dis- 
charge, and this circum- 
stance was one cause of 
the general discontent 
which prevailed. An 
agreement had now, in- 
deed, been concluded, by 
which the privileges 
granted in 1523 were to be 
confined to Lubeck, the 
town consenting that the 
debt should be paid by 
instalments within four 
tookmook’s ohapeh. years; but even this ar- 

• rangement rendered neces- 

sary the employment of extraordinary means. Imitating an example which 
had already been set in Denmark, a baronial diet held at TJpsala in the early 
part of the year 1530 resolved that, from aU the town churches of the king- 
dom, _one_ bell should be taken towards the cancelling of this debt. The 
municipalities acceded to this measme, and in the following year the same 
requisition was extended to the rural churches, the bells being redeemable 
with money, at the option of the parishes. Agents specially commissioned by 
the council settled the conditions of arrangement with the commonalty of 
the vanous districts; engagmg, on the king’s part, that what was thus col- 
lected .should be applied only to the object specified, and that the expenditure 
of the sum should be accounted for by persons thereto appointed. The 
tithes for the years were besides exacted, with all the money and plate still 
rMnaining in the church coffers that coidd be spared. In this way the debt 
to Lubeck was entirely paid off ; but its discharge cost the king a new insur- 
rection, The Dalecarlians once more rose; took back their beUs, which they 
Md aueady delivered up; and despatched letters throughout the kiugdnm 
m which they invoked the remembrance of the ancient confederation, request- 
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ing that twelve men of condition from every hundred might assemble in a 
general diet at Arboga, on St. Eric’s day {the 18th of May), 1531, in order to 
deliberate, and to come to a decision upon certain affairs of the commons, 
which concerned the interests of all men, more especially respecting the 
dissensions in the Christian church. The peasants in Gestricland, in a part 
of Vestmanland, and in Nenke, likewise resumed possession of their bells. 
The king with difficulty appeased the discontent of the Uplanders; subse- 
quently he employed their chiefs, with the magistrates of Stockholm, in a 
negotiation with the insurgents of Dalecarlia. At the head of the latter, in 
the present attempt, appeared men who had heretofore been the most faithful 
adherents of the king. The peasants of the Dales, said these, would not 
again allow themselves to be pinned in a ring, as once upon Tuna Heath: to 
come across the Dal-elf at Brunback without the Dalesmen’s leave, was what 
no king or lord of the land had ever dared, and even Gustavus should not 
come into their coimtry without safe-conduct, or with a greater following 
than they themselves should appoint; nor would they suffer any officers to 
live among them, other than such as they had themselves consented to 
receive, and as had been bom among them. All this they alleged to be 
the old custom of their country, and they now kept armed guard upon the 
borders. When the king came to hear this, he said that it was now the time 
of the Dalesmen, but that his own time was coming; and to the astonishment 
of all, he nominated one of the principal insurgent leaders to be governor of 
the Dales. 


GUSTAVUS DEFEATS CHRISTIAN IN NORWAY 

This caution was rendered necessary by the perils which threatened from 
another quarter. Christian II, though dethroned, was ever busied with plans 
for recovering the kingdoms of which he had been master, and he had more 
than once, for this purpose, collected troops, which yet he never had suc- 
ceeded in keeping together. Meanwhile the dwelling of Christian m the 
Netherlands, where he lived under the protection of the emperor, was a point 
of reunion for all the Swedish malcontents and exiles. Here resided the 
former archbishop, Gustavus Trolle, who had carried off with him the old 
records of the kingdom; here were gathered Thure Jonsson, bishop Magnus of 
Skara, and Jon Encson, dean of Upsala, who held communication with bishop 
Hans Brask,now likewise a refugee. In the year 1530 they bound themselves, 
by a special covenant, to replace Christian “by the arms of their adherents’’ 
on the throne, and invoked the aid of the emperor, “to free Sweden, for the 
boot of Christendom, from a t3rrant who cared neither for God nor men, for 
word, honour, nor repute.” By the end of October, 1531, Christian put to 
sea with a fleet of twenty-five vessels, and though these were dispersed by a 
storm in which several were lost, he was himself fortimate enough to effect a 
landing in Norway at Opslo. The Northmen, who had long been disaffected 
from Danish rule, perceived in Christian the instrument by which they might 
regain independence. The fate of Christian was, however, soon decided. 
His ships were burned by the imited squadrons of Denmark and Lubeck; 
and the unfortunate prince was incarcerated in the eastern tower of the castle 
of Sonderburg, in a vaulted chamber of which all the apertures were walled 
up_, one little window excepted, through which his food was introduced. In' 
this abode of horror, where a Norwegian dwarf was his only companion. 
King Christian lived seventeen years, the first twelve without any alleviation 
of his misery. His imprisonment lasted in all seven and twenty years, and 
was only terminated by death. 
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THE LAST RISING OF THE DALECARLIANS 

Such being the event of Christian’s invasion, Gustavus obtained time again 
to turn his thoughts to the Dalecarlians, in whose territory all was for the 
present tranquil. The Dalesmen, weary of moving about in' arms among 
their forests, had made an offer to the king, at the end of the year 1531, to 
redeem their bells with a sum of 2,000 marks, and were the more gladdened 
by_ his promise of pardon, as they regarded it as a silent confirmation of their 
privileges. They celebrated with feasts, say the chronicles, the old liberty 
of the Dales. But the king , on tlie other hand, had determined forever to 
extin^ish their claims to peculiar privileges above the other inhabitants of 
the kingdom; and he was, besides, moved anew to indignation when the 
miners set at naught his summons to defend the kingdom against the attack 
of Christian, and held communications with his runaway subjects. These 
mutinous excesses were ascribed more especially to “Magnus Nilson with his 
faction,” who — the real instigator of the bell-sedition — was at that time 
the richest miner in the Kopparberg, and of whom it is popularly said that 
he shod his horses with silver. In the commencement of the year 1633 
Gustavus cited his own retainers, with those of the nobUity, to meet at 
Vesteras. No man knew against whom this armament was really directed, 
although rumour spoke of new complots by the factionaries of King Christian. 
The king’s injunctions to his captains were, “Wheresoever ye see me advance, 
thither haste ye speedily after.” The expedition took its way to the Dale 
country, whose inhabitants had lately sent representatives to Vesteras. 
These the king detained, and in their stead despatched proclamations to the 
Dalecarlians, purporting that “he well knew that little of what had happened 
could be imputed to the common people; he came only to hold an inquisition 
upon the milty, whom it was meet they should cast out from among them.” 
He invited them all to come to a conference at the Kopparberg. 

The king arrived as soon as the letters, and the commonalty^ assembled — 
some with good will, others by constraint. As on the previous occasion, 
troops encompassed the assembly; first several lords of the council spoke 
to the people, afterwards the king himself. He asked the Dalesmen whether 
they remembered their promise made six years before, when he had pardoned 
the revolt then commenced, or they supposed they might play this game 
with him every year with impunity. Triis bout should be the last. He 
would suffer no province in his dominion to be hostile; for the future theirs 
should be either obedient, or so desolated that neither hound nor cock should 
be heard in it. He asked them where they would have that border which 
their king must not dare to overstep, and whether it became them as sub- 
jects thus to master their magistrates. What was the true reason why the 
Stures, although the nllers of the land, had never ventured to cross the 
stream at Brunbaek without the leave of the mmers? To such insolence he, 
at least, would not submit. After this fashion, the king spoke to them long 
and sharply, and during that time the whole of the commonalty were upon 
theh knees. He called upon them to deliver up the instigators of the last 
sedition, which was forthwith performed. Five of them were tried and 
^ executed upon the spot; the rest were carried prisoners to Stocldiolm, where, 
' Itt the following year, three of them, pursuant to the judgment of the council 
and the town ma^trates, were put to death — among them Anders Person 

Rankhytta, in whose bam Gustavus had once threshed. The forfeited 
pwoperty of the offenders was restored to their wives and children. Thus 
ended the third and last rising of the Dalecarlians against Kin g Gustavus. 
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lubeck’b last efforts are SXJBDUED 

At this time Liibeck was caUing tip its last energies for the maintenance 
of its commercial power; for its citizens, who “wished to hold in their sole 
grasp the keys of the Baltic, looking only to their own advantage,” had long 
seen vith reluctance the Hollanders dividing with themselves the trade of 
the North. They had contributed to the overthrow of Christian II because 
he had favoured these rivals, but they had not reaped the fruits expected 
from liis fall; and they ended by wishing to raise him from his prison to the 
throne. Gustavus had already, in 1526, formed a commercial treaty with 
the regent Margaret of the Netherlands, and although Christian had received 
support from that quarter in his last enterprise, the misunderstandings 
thereby created were eventually adjusted. Lubeck, on the other hand, 
demanded that Sweden and Denmark should declare war on the Hollanders, 
and in the mean time postpone the assertion of its own quarrel with them, 
in order to kindle a new one in the North. Marcus Meyer and Gorgen Wollen- 
wever, two bold demagogues, were the men who, having ejected the old council 
of Lubeck and usurped the government in the name of the populace, ruined 
the power of their native city hj the attempt again to make and unmake 
kings. By the death of Fredericlc of Demnark, on the 3rd April, 1533, and 
the disputes which afterwards arose respecting the succession, their plans 
were advanced. To excite new troubles in Sweden they employed the name 
of young Svante Sture, a son of the last administrator, who had fallen into 
their hands. The generous youth refused to be the tool of their designs, for 
which they found a more willing instrument in the count Jolm of Hoya, 
whom Christian reckoned one of the persons “introduced into the govern- 
ment by the towns.” Gustavus had united him in marriage with his sister, 
placed him in his council, and bestowed upon him a considerable territory 
m Finland. Estrangement seems to have first arisen between the count ana 
his sovereign from the computation of the Swedish debt made by the former 
at Lubeck m 1529, fixing the amoimt at 10,000 marks higher than Gustavus 
would acknowledge. The debt was afterwards discharged within the period 
agreed upon, but the Lubeckers maintained that from 8,000 to 10,000 marks 
of the same were still wanting, while Gustavus asserted that the Liibeck 
commissioners had omitted just so much from their accounts, and applied 
the money to their own use. The consequence was that the Lubeckers seized 
a ship belonging to the king, whereupon he laid an embargo on all Lubeck 
vessels in Swedish harbours, tlie bitter hatred of the townsmen to him finding 
vent in speeches, writings, overt acts of hostility, and at last also in clandestine 
designs against his Me. The count of Hoya fled, with his wife and children, 
from Sweden, and was received at Lubeck with public demonstrations of 
rejoicing. Associatmg himself with the other Swedish exiles, he took part 
with Gustavus Trolle and Bernard of Melen in the war which now broke out. 

In the year 1534 began the Count’s Feud, so called because the possessors 
of power in Lubeck placed Count Christopher of Oldenburg at the head of , 
their attack upon Denmark. This was the last blow struck for Christian H, 
whose cause Lubeck pretended to lead. 

Lubeck saw itself reduced, in 1536, to conclude a peace with Denmark, 
which brought the war with Sweden also to an end. But the dissatisfaction 
of Gustavus that Denmark should have concluded a separate peace, and under 
conditions by which he deemed his interests to be prejudiced in several pomts, 
the dfficulties which arose concerning the payment of the loan wherewith 
he had assisted Christian III, and various other disputes, afterwards well-nigh 
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led to a rupture with Denmark. At length a good understanding was restored, 
and an alliance^ between the two kingdoms for twenty years contracted, at a 
personal interview of the sovereigns in Bromsebro. The Hanse Towns, on 
the other hand, after this unsuccessful attempt to restore their ancient influ- 
ence in the North,_ never recovered their former privileges. In Lubeck, the 
party which had instigated the war was overturned. Among their plans 
was included a conspiracy against Gustavus: the king was to be assassinated, 
^d Stockholm- delivered to the Lubeckers. The plot was detected; and 
its authors, who were for the most part German burgesses, suffered (m 1536) 
the penalty of their crime. 

THE ACT OP HEEEDITART SETTLEMENT 

As early ^ the year 1526, when the council solicited the king to choose a 
consort, provision was made that, if God should grant hhn sons, one of them — 
and the eldest in preference — should be his successor, while lands and fiefs 
were to be settled on the others, as was beseeming for the children of a sover- 
eign. Eric and John (the king’s firstborn son by Margaret) were presented 
to the council convened at Orebro on the 4th of January, 1540, along with 
several of the chief nobles and prelates. Tire king drew his sword, and the 
assembled peers, touching the blade, took an oath, administered by him and 
confirmed by the reception of the sacrament, in which they acknowledged 
his sens as the legitimate heirs of the kingdom. Four years afterwards, at 
the diet of Vesterls, this act was further confirmed, and the succession to 
'the throne settled, according to priority of birth, upon the male heirs of the 
sovereign, the estates recognising and clomg solemn homage to Eric as crown 
prince. The act of Hereditary Settlement passed at Vesteras, and dated the 
13th of January, 1544, was drawn up in the name of aU estates by order of 
the nobles, who here styled themselves “members and props of the crown of 
Sweden.” At the diet of Strengnas, in 1547, the estates declared themselves 
likewise ready to acknowledge and maintain “the testamentary disposition 
which the king’s majesty has made or may yet make for the princely heirs of 
his body.” The statute for this purpose was framed by the clergy, although 
it is plain, from various records, that the other orders also gave their assent 
to it. Now, for the first time after the beginning of the Reformation, we 
find this estate — no longer represented by the bishops only, but also by 
pastors of churches, both in towns and rural parishes — again mentioned as 
present at the diet; a proof that the greater number, at least, were now 
Protestants. After the act of settlement had been passed, an order was 
made, “that the Idng’s majesty might not daily be burdened and troubled 
with so many affairs,” for the councillors of state to be in attendance upon 
him contiaually, two every month. 

. TEOtnSLES CONCERNINQ FINLAND 

In 1554 the Russian war broke out on the borders of Finland. Gustavus 
had regarded this portion of his dominions with a paternal solicitude which 
was extended likewise to the inore distant Laplanders. He forbade the 
oppre^ons practised by the trading peasants of Norrland and Finland upon 
this wild and defenceless race, and sought to disseminate Christianity a,Tnnng 
u* missionaries. By the labours of Michael Agricola, a Finn by 

birth and the pupil of Luther and Melanchthon, whom Gustavus appointed 
ordinary of Abo, the Finlanders obtained the Bible, prayer-book, psalms, and 
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the first books of instruction in their language, "nieir manners were still 
marked by much barbarity and lawlessness. The king was obhged, in 1651, 
to chastise the Tavastrians, who had surprised and burned the newly estab- 
lished settlements of the Swedes, already flourishing, in the forests of East 
Botlinia. Dark and extraordinary crimes are mentioned, and the remoteness 
of situation, tempting by the prospect of impunity, led to great outrages on 
the part of the possessors of fiefs and the royal bailiffs, as is shown by the 
king’s letteis to the Flemings, who then exercised great power in Finland. 
The peace subsisting with Russia since 1510 had been last confirmed in 1537 ; 
but the frontier was undefined, and in desolate Lapland it was unknown to 
either side. Yet disputes speedily arose which produced quarrels between 
the bailiffs respecting the collection of the crown dues, and at length mutual 
plundering, homicides, and burnings. As early as 1545, Gustavus, in a letter 
to Francis I, complains of an inroad of the Russians into Finland. This was 
returned with-equal damage from the Swedish side, though without the king’s 
orders, and brought on an open war, in which the grand master of the Livonian 
knights and the king of Poland promised their aid to Gustavus against the 
czar Ivan Vasilievitsch II. The king himself repaired to Finland in the fol- 
lowing year, with a fleet and army. But mutual devastations, from which 
Finland suffered most, composed the whole occurrences of the war. The 
Russians laid fruitless siege to Viborg with a very large army, and carried 
off with them a crowd of captives. Their chronicles relate that a man was 
sold for ten copecks, and a maiden for fifteen. The war occasioned great 
outlay, and disease raged among the soldiery. These causes, coupled with 
the failure of the promised help from Livonia and Poland, led first to a cessa- 
tion of arms, and thereafter to a peace, concluded at Moscow (April 2nd, 
1557), for forty years. The disputed boundaries were to be determined by 
special commissioners. 

Designs on Livonia from this side were soon to set the whole North in 
flames. The Russian giant was now begiiming to struggle towards the sea, 
whence fresher air might stream upon his sluggish body. Gustavus kept 
aloof from the discords which were soon engendered. His sons, however, 
did not share his own caution, and his knowledge of their character filled him 
with apprehension. Heavy was the weight of care which accumulated upon 
his last years. He complained that his old friends had departed, and that 
he felt himself lonely in the world. He had lost, in 1551, his beloved consort 
Margaret Lejonhufvud, who had borne to him ten children: five sons and five 
daughters. He married again, after the lapse of a year, the young Catherine 
Stenbock. 

In February, 1659,_ after the Russians had plundered the whole country 
to Riga, Ivan Vasilievitsch II was informed by his commanders that Livonia 
lay in ashes. Before this invasion, commenced in the year previous, fell the 
old but now shattered dominion of the sword-knights; and as aid was sought 
from Poland, the emperor, Denmark, and Sweden, the country was now about 
to become — as throughout a whole century it continued — the theatre for the 
settlement of their contending [pretensions. He was already opening that series 
of wars beyond the Baltic in which Sweden was to be engaged; and it was not 
without good grounds that he who is justly styled the father of his coimtry 
scrupled to enter on a path so full of uncertainty. All the sentiments recorded 
as having fallen from him in his last year show that he viewed with the pro- 
foimdest anxiety the prospect of Sweden’s future. The very expedient he 
adopted, to avoid setting her all to hazard m the dangerous hands of Eric, in- 
volved risks which undoubtedly did not escape his penetration. AH , around 
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clouds were darkening the political horizon. He had received information that 
another last attempt was about to be made on behalf of the family of his old 
enemy Christian ; and, on the side of Denmark, under the new king Frederick II 
the chances of war seemed so imminent that Gustavus kept his army and 
fleet in readiness. Those who now invoked his assistance for Livonia, the 
granting of which would have provided a new war with Russia, were the same 
who deserted^ him in his former war with that country. He discerned only 
one Swedish interest at stake in the whole quarrel — that of setting bounds 

to the augmentation of the Danish power 
in this quarter, after Reval had offered, 
in 1558, its submission to King Christian 
ni — and beyond question this was his 
motive in binding himseff to support the 
grand master of the order by a loan, ob- 
taining that town as security; unless it 
was a mere pretext on the king’s part to 
take the matter out of the management 
of his sons. For we know that John also, 
who had formed connections with Reval 
by giving shelter in Finland to the pi- 
rates of this town (the sea thieves of Re- 
vaJ, as Gustavus calls them), was nego- 
tiating with the grand master to furnish 
a loan upon the security of certain for- 
tresses, and had made an engagement to 
this effect without his father’s privity. 

The king had observed, as he de- 
clared, that his son had some clandestine 
matter on his mind, and made him 
earnest representations on this subject. 
“Seeing thou well knowest that Fin- 
land is not a separate dominion from 
Sweden, but that both are coimted as 
members of one body, it becomes thee 
to undertake nothing which concerns 
the whole kingdom, unless he who is the 
true head of Sweden, with the estates 
of the realm, be consulted thereupon, 
A EtaiALB soHAMAN aud it bs approved and confirmed by 

him and them, as thy bounden duty 
points out, and Sweden’s law requires.” But John turned for counsel in this 
desigUj not to his father, but to Eric. The latter informed his brother, who 
was still busied with his embassy to London, that he had given orders to his 
secretary with Clas Christerson Horn to negotiate with the grand master for 
the delivery of the castles of Sonnenburg and Padis, for the sum of 50,000 
dollars, of which 10,000_was to be raised in Finland. “And when the king 
our father hears that this matter has had a happy issue,” he added, “ and we 
hold the keys of the castles, doubt not that he wiU lay out the rest for us; or 
it can be proeined in some other mode.” He pledged himself to further the 
scheme, according to the engagement he had made, “even should it move 
the ’^th of the king.” Eric gave command for the immediate equipment 
•of ships m Finland, which drew forth a letter from the old monarch, forbidding 
any obedience being given in matters of importance to “what Eric or our 
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other children may order without our knowledge ani sanction.” Thus we 
see the sons imited against the father on the very point which was to enkindle 
a deadly enmity between them. 

THE DEATH OP THE KING 

On June 16th Gustavus came to Stockholm, and informed the estates, by 
message, that he would meet them at the palace on the 25th of the month. 
On the appointed day he took his place in the hall of assemblage, accompanied 
by all his sons — Kmg Eric, Duke John, Duke Magnus, and jDulie Charles. 
The fast, who was stilla child, stood at his father’s knee; the others on his 
left hand, each accordmg to his age. Tlie king having saluted the estates, 
they hstened for the last time to the accents of that eloquence so well hked 
by the people. Upon the 14th of August, the very day of Eric’s departure, 
Gustavus lay on his death-bed. 

When his confessor began a long discourse of devotion, the king bade him 
cut it short, and instead of that bring him a medicine for a sick stomach and 
a brain that felt as if it were burning. He was heard to exclaim that he had 
busied himself too much with the cares of this world, but with all his wealth 
he could not buy himself physicians. Such of his bailiffs as were incarcerated 
for debts owed to himself, he now restored to freedom. _ His mood was capri- 
cious and changeable: now harsh and morose, so that his children trembled m 
his presence; now soft even to tears; at other times merry and jesting, espe- 
cially at the endeavours of those who wished to prolong his life. When one 
asked him if he needed aught, his reply was, “ The kingdom of Heaven, which 
thou canst not give me.” He seemed not to place overmuch confidence even 
in his ghostly advisers; when the priest exhorted him to confess his sins, the 
king angrily broke out, “ Shall I tell my sins to thee?” To the bystanders he 
declared that he forgave his enemies, and begged pardon of all for anything 
in which he had dealt unjustly with them, enjoining them to make knowu 
this to all. To his sons he said, “A man is but a man; when the play is out, 
we are all alike,” and enjoined them to umty and steadfastness in their reli- 
gion. 

The consort of the dying king never quitted his side. During the first 
thi’ee weeks of his illness he spoke often, sometimes with wonderful energy, 
on temporal and spiritual affairs. The three following weeks he passed 
chiefly in silence and, as it seemed, with no great pain; he was often seen to 
raise his hands as in prayer. Having received the sacrament, made confes- 
sion of his faith, and sworn his son to adhere firmly to it, he beckoned for 
writing materials, and inscribed these words, “Once confessed, so persist, or 
a hundred times repeated” — but his trembling hand had not the power to 
finish the sentence. The confessor continued his exhortations, till, as life was 
flying, Sten Ericson Lejonhufvud interrupted him by saying, “ Al that you 
talk IS in vain, for our lord heareth no more.” Thereupon the priest bent 
down to the ear of the dying man and said, “If thou believe in Jesus Christ, 
and hear my voice, ^e us some sign thereof.” To the amazement of all, 
the king answered with a loud voice, “Yes!” This was his last breath, at 
eight of the clock in the mornmg, the 29th of September, 1560.® 

feyxell’s estimate of king gttstavits 

King Gustavus I was a tall and weU-made man, somewhat above six feet 
high. He had a firm and full body without spot or blemish, strong arms. 
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delicate lep, small and beautiful hands and feet. His hair of a light yellow, 
combed down and cut straight across his eye-brows; forehead of a middle 
height, with two perpendicular hues between the eyes, which were blue and 
piercing; his nose straight, and not long; red lips, and roses on his cheeks, 
even in his old age. His beard in younger years was brown and parted, a 
hand-breadth long, and cut straight across; in later years growing at will, 
till it at last reached Ms waist and became hoary like his hair. As his body 
was faultless in every respect, any dress that he w’ore became him. Fortune 
favoured him in all that he imdertook: fishing, hunting, agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, mining, even to casting the dice, when he could be induced to take 
part in it — which, however, was very seldom. 

As in his body, so in his soul was King Gustavus endowed with the most 
noble qualities. His memory was so strong that, having seen a person once, 
after the lapse of ten or twelve years he recognised him again at first sight. 
The road he had once travelled he could never mistake again; he knew the 
names of the villages; nay, even those of the peasants who lived there during 
his youtMul excursions. As was his memory, such was his understanding. 
When he saw a painting, sculpture, or architecture he could immediately 
and acutely judge its merits and defects, though he had himself never received 
any instruction in these arts. 

When there was a crowd of people at the Castle,* he spoke with each, and 
on the subjects which those he addressed best understood; all were familiar 
to him. No man in the kingdom was so well acquainted with it as himself; 
none knew as well as he did in what its deficiencies lay. For this reason, and 
because in the beginning he was entirely without well-informed and capable 
officers, he was obliged himself to compose every ordinance and decree which 
ho enacted, and the kingdom was not a loser by it. 

He was prudent in the highest degree. But once, when Gustavus Trolle 
was about to take him prisoner at Upsala, did he show himself careless or 
credulous. Otherwise he was so provident that he might rather be called 
suspicious. “Look well before you. Think well of all men; but most of 
yourself” — thus he exhorted the people; and it was thus true, as an old 
author says of him, “he calculated every step, and could stand firm as a 
mountain at each.” 

Firmness and perseverance in what he undertook were striking features in 
his character. Example sufficient of this we find in his long, vehement, but 
honestly conducted stru^le with the power of popery. Most others would 
have wearied, or desired by a blow to decide the matter with violence. Gus- 
tavus let time and reflection work for him; though slowly, he went ever for- 
wards. Seldom or never did he change his resolution; it was an adage of Iris 
which he often repeated: “Better say once and remain by it, than speak a 
hundred times.” 

He was a stem and serious gentleman, and well knew how to preserve his 
dignity. It was not advisable for any, whether high or low, to attempt to 
encroach upon it; in such circumstances he rebuffed peasants, bishops, or 
kings, with equal severity. He was just, but severe, with the men he had 
placed in ciAru charges; on which account many abandoned him. When 
any one laboured to show off his talents and capabilities in the hopes of 
ingratiating himself, or others commenced extolling such an one, the sharp- 
sighted king would answer: “He is but a dabbler with all his pound from 
our Lord.” 


1 Or palace, The palace at Stockholm is still called the Castle. 
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Gustavus was careful of money; for, said he, “it costs thesweatand 
labour of the subjects.” His court was very frugal. He generally lived 
at one or other of the royal estates, and consumed their produce. His chil- 
dren were kept strictly. Hams and butter were sent from the country for 
the supper of the princes at Upsala; the queen herself sewed tlieir shirts, 
and it was considered a great present if ever one of the princesses got a blank 
rikstlialer. Gustavus’ love of money seduced him to several injustices, 
which, however, were not so striking in those days as now. He sometimes 
, permitted parishes to remain without rectors, having them administered by 
vicars, and appropriated their returns to himself. He forbade the export 
of cattle to his subjects in general, buying them himseh at a low price from 
the peasants, and selling them abroad with great profit. This last circum- 
stance was one of the chief causes of the Dacke Feud ^ 

Several things of this kind whiph are less creditable to him are related; 
but the people overlooked them for the sake of his many virtues. They also 
knew that this money was mot uselessly squandered. Herr Eskil’s HaU, 
and the other vaulted chambers of the treasury, were full of good silver 
bullion at the king’s death. Vdien, however, pomp was required, he did not 
spare; but showed himself the equal of other kmgs “The Lord’s anointed,” 
he said, “should be girded with splendour, that the commonalty may view 
him with reverence, and not imagine themselves to be the equals of majesty 
to the small profit of the land.” 

A pure and unaffected piety dwelt in his heart, and showed itself in his 
actions. Prayers were read morning and evening in his apartments; divine 
service he never neglected. He was better informed of the contents of tlie 
Bible and the catechism than most of the priests in his kingdom. Therefore 
Le Pahn, his chief physician, wrote of him to Paris: “My king is a God’s 
prince, who has scarcely his equal in spiritual and temporal measure. He 
is so experienced in the Scriptures that he can rectify his priests; and none 
understands the government of the kingdom like himself.” During the 
Dacke Feud Gustavus wrote to the rebels as follows: “Ye can threaten us 
as much as ye will; ye can drive us from our royal tlirone; rob us of estate, 
wife, and children — ay, of life itself; but from that Icnowledge which w-e have 
attamed of God’s word, ye shall never part us, as long as our heart is whole 
and our blood is warm.” 

He was equally venerable in his domestic life. No vice stains his memory'. 
He liked the society of handsome and agreeable worden; but no mistress, no 
illegitimate child, not the slightest foible can be laid to his charge, though he 
was forty-one before he married for the first tune. His mamage vows he 
kept inviolate. Gluttony, drunkenness, gambling, and idleness were what 
he could never endure in others, much less in himself. 

As he in his younger years was of a cheerful temper, when business was 
■ done he kept a gay and lively court, though in all sobriety. Every afternoon 
at a certain hour the lords and ladies assembled in the great hall where the 
king’s musicians made music for them while they danced. “For,” said he, 
“youth shall not be clownish, but gallant to the ladies and to aU.” They were 
often out together, to walk or to hunt. Once a week a school for fencing 

[’ Tlie Dacke Feud was a formidable rebellion lieaded by Nils Dacke, a peasant, tbe chief 
seats of which were Sm^land and Gland. The rebels chiefly kept to the forest country, whence 
they plundered the wealthier landowners. They professed to have taken arms m order to 
restore the old form of worship and endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to persuade Svante 
Sture, son of Sten Sture the younger, to become their leader and Gustavus’ rival for the ciowp. 
The rebellion, which had begun in 1^, was finally suppressed in the summer of the following 
year.] 
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wa^ open for the young nobles; tournaments were afterwards introduced, at 
which the victors received their rewards from the hands of the fairest ladies 
at court. They often entertained themselves with music, song as well as 
playing on stringed instruments, the latter especially, m which the king 
delighted. He made and himself played several mstniments, of which the 
lute was his favourite. There was never an evening when he was alone that 
he did not occupy some hours with it. 

He often travelled through the country, chiefly to great markets and other 
meetings, where he addressed the people; sometimes instructing them in 
matters of faith; sometimes regarding their house-keeping, agriculture, 
cattle-breedmg, and so on. The peasants soon learned tliat the king’s advice 
was good, and listened to him willingly; also on account of his extraordinary 
eloquence. His voice was strong, clear, expressive, and pleasant in sound. 
No king of Sweden has ever been or deserved to be more beloved by the com- 
mon people than he was. Every peasant who possessed any fortune used to 
leave, by will, some silver to the king, so that at his death no_ inconsiderable 
store of bequeathed silver was found m the treasury; and in the unquiet 
years which followed the people used ever to speak with regret of “old King 
Gustaf” and his happy days. 

Gustavus loved and protected learning. He was, however, supremely 
desirous of the instruction of the people, and sought by every means to get a 
sensible and well-informed peasantry. His own children received a careful 
education; so that they were amongst the most learned of their day. Like 
his children were their descendants, the whole Vasa dynasty as far as Chris- 
•tina; so that the royal house was the first, not only in pomp and bravery 
but likewise m science and knowledge, and in this last respect not in Sweden 
alone but in all Europe. 

When the king grew older and his children were growing up, he used often 
after meals to sit before the fire, and conversing with them give them useful 
exhortations on many points. It was a royal school in its teacher, disciples, 
and doctiines. “Be steady in your faith; united amongst yourselves,” said 
he. “If you fail in the first, you anger your Maker; if you neglect the second, 
you will fall a prey to man. Malce war by compulsion — peace without com- 
^pulsion; but shomd your neighbour threaten — strike. From my very child- 
hood, and ever since, I have been at war; oftenest with my countrymen, 
s^ to say! and I have grown grey in armour. Believe me, seek peace with 

When he saw them proud and vain-glorious of their royal birth and descent 
from Odin, he said: “One like another — when the play is out we are all 
equal.” Another time: “Ye shall reflect on all things well, execute with 
speed, and remain by it, deferring nothing to the morrow. The resolves which 
are not carried at the right time into execution resemble clouds without rain 
in long drought. Let everything be done in its right time; time will then, 
be sufficient for all — for the man in office, as for all others downwards;' 
otherwise there will be provocation, hurry, and postponement in every part.” 
Again he would say; “It is the fault of the rulers if the governed do not obey, 
for the law must be followed without partiality, and always. Let no one do 
what he pleases, but what he ought. No one in office is to be endured who is 
not frugal, useful, and industrious. The mornmg hour has gold in its mouth. 
Away with the idler; but honour and reward to the faithful labourer in the 
vineyard. Your men must live in discipline and the fear of the Lord, paying 
reverence to old a^. He who does not may be expelled like the slanderers. 
Surround yourselves by answerable men of a pure life, for it will be telieved 
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of you as it is known of these.” Of the nobility he said: “Virtue, sense, and 
manliness make the noble.” 

“Tlie Swede,” he would say again, “is often proud in the wrong season, 
and greedy to govern. They require a bold king with a manly mind; they 
cannot abide injustice, slavery, or a coward easily. They require a merry 
king, but a stern one; not one who looks through his fingers. In war they 
must fight — no parleying; they shame where little is done. Love therefore 
and honour this old kingdom whose inhabitants have been far and wide, and 
rebuked both east, south, and west. Encourage and found hospitals and 
schools, and your forces both on sea and land. Love and honour agriculture, 
mining, commerce, even books and the arts, and your subjects will willingly 
do so likewise: they will follow you. Therefore love yourselves, and keep 
your subjects to the pure word of God, prayers, and church-going; much 
depends upon these for the peace both of the soul and the country. Love 
your subjects; the right-minded among them will love you, and with them 
you will govern the rest. Thus have I done, dear children! I have, with 
God’s grace, laboured on your fitting education. Remain such for the well- 
being of yourselves and others; and remember that the memory of a king 
ought not to die away with the sound of his funeral bells, but remain in the 
hearts of his people.” 

MANNEBS AND CUSTOMS OP THE TIME IN SWEDEN 

Frugality and simplicity in every-day life, extravagant pomp, often both 
tasteless and ridiculous on solemn occasions — such were the marks of the 
times. Many of our conveniences were wanting; gla^ was very rare, and 
instead of the wooden shutters once in use, fine net-work, linen, or parchment 
was now taken to supply their place. Hearths instead of stoves were used 
for a couple of hundred years longer. Carpets, very coarse with the poor, 
embroidered with gold and silk with the rich, covered the coarsely timbered 
walls. Hfick benches were attached to them round the room, oaken in the 
houses of the rich. Before them stood long heavy tables equally thick; no 
chairs, but loose benches and small stools were moved about the room. Plates 
were scarce, and were never changed if the dishes were ever so many and so 
various; every guest had to bring his knife, fork, and spoon along with him. 
Clocks were so rare that when the grand duke of Muscovy at this time received 
one as a present from the king of Denmark, he thought it must be an enchanted 
animal sent for the ruin of himself and his kingdom; wherefore he returned 
it with the utmost despatch to Copenhagen. 

Dinner was eaten at ten; supper at five; between nine and ten they went 
to bed, to rise the earlier in the morning. Wearing apparel was mostly 
woollen; linen was barely used next the skin. Holiday dresses were costly, 
but substantial; the same petticoat often served mother, daughter, and grand- 
daughter for festal occasions. The women had their hair combed back, and 
long tight-fitting gowns with stiff high ruffles; the men wore the Spanish 
dress. Their hair was in j;he beginning long, and the beard shaved; but this 
was soon changed, so that the clergy done retained the long hair and smooth 
skin; the others adopted short hair and long beard. Wax-lights were only 
used in churches, tallow-candles by the richest and greatest, torches of dry, 
wood by the people. The beds were broad, fastened to the wall, and few in 
number; the gdests were laid several together, often with the host himself. 
This was the case even in the houses of princes. The roads were so bad that 
carriages could seldom be used; besides, the first coach was not introduced 
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till the reign of John HI. Most journeys took place on horseback, and when 
it rained the princesses were wrapped in wax-cloth cloaks. High titles were 
not in use._ The king was called “his grace”; the princes Junker (young 
lord) the princesses Froken (young lady). The nobles did not use their family 
but their fathers’ names; for instance, instead of Thure Roos, or Lara Sparre, 
one wrote and said Thure Jonsson, Lars Siggesson, etc., or still shorter, Herr 
Thure, Herr Lars. 

There was much of savage wildness and disorder yet amongst the people, 
partly a consequence of the times and of the long domestic broils. Club-law 
was more resorted to than the law of the land. Arms were in continual wear 
and exercise. According to an old custom the knights entered the bridal bed 

in full armour; but like the knights of old they 
were generally ignorant in the highest degree, 
especially the elder amongst them. Many of 
King Gustavus’ ofBcers and governors were un- 
able to read, still less to write; they were 
obliged to keep a clerk on purpose to read and 
answer the king’s letters. The Romish faith 
was done away with, but many of its supersti- 
tions remained, and that not alone among the 
people, but even the great ones of the land be- 
lieved in witchcraft, fairies, elveSj brownies, 
nixies, etc. The art of medicme consisted chiefly 
in prayers and exorcism./ 

EEIC XIV,‘ JOHN ni, AND SIGISMXJND 

The second monarch of the Vasa dynasty 
exhibited, from the first, occasional aberrations 
of mind. In everything he was capricious, 
and peculiarly so in his courtships. Elizabeth 
of England, Mary of Scotland, the daughter of 
Philip, landgraf of Hesse, were pursued at the 
same time and with equal want of success. At 
length he took to his mistress a country gul, 
wnom he saw standing in the market-place of Stockholm, and whom, in the 
last year of his reign, he naarried. 

One of Eric’s first acts was to create the hereditary titles of count and 
baron for certain families. He had the imprudence to mterfere in the troubles 
of Livonia, which was always destmed to be the theatre of contending powers. 
There was one party in favour of the Danes, another of the Russians, a third 
of the knights, and now a fourth power, Sweden, must be called in to increase 
the elements of strife. - His arms had little success; but his demonstration 
drew on him the wrath of the czar, who embarrassed him both in Livonia and 
Finland. With his Danish wars we shall deal when we come to the reign of 
Frederick H. 

But the greatest enemies of Eric were at home. From the first the design 
of dethroning him, or at least of obtaimng a share m the administration, seems 
'to have been indulged by his brother John, duke of Finland. That ambitious 

1 It would puzzle a Swedish antKjuarj to account for this numeral If all the Erics of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden were added together they would amount to about the number. 
Such, aa we shall have occasion to show, is also the case with the kmgs named Charles, 
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man. by marrying the daughter of Sigismund, king of Polaud, and fortifying 
himself by other alliances, incurred the jealousy of Eric. Abo, the capital at 
the duke’s government, was taken by stratagem; and John, being conducted 
with his wife, his family, and his domestics to a Swedish dungeon, was tried 
for high treason, and condemned to death, unless the kmg should be graciously 
pleased to forgive him. That he was guilty cannot be denied, and Eric, who 
durst not venture on the experiment of executing him, sentenced him to per- 
petual imprisonment. If any faith is to be placed in the chronicles of the 
time, the king, who had frequent opportunities of learning that, even in cap- 
tivity, his brother was to be feared, sometimes went to the dungeon to perform 
the task of executioner with his own hands. But on looking at the duke his 
heart smote him, and he begged pardon for the crime which he had intended 
to commit. In about four years, he consented, at the express instance of the 
estates, which beheld with dismay the existence of so much fraternal discord, 
to enlarge him on certain conditions, among which was the renunciation of 
the duchy which their father had left him. How this clemency was repaid 
will soon appear. 

But the most disgraceful part of Eric’s reign was his persecution of the 
Sture family, which had given administrators to Sweden. Nils, the repre- 
sentative of that house, was suspected, apparently with much injustice, of 
being an accomplice in the designs of Duke John. With Eric, suspicion was 
proof, but it was not so to the senate; and he could only exlnbit his whimsical 
rage by making the nobleman ride through the streets of Stockholm with a 
crown of straw on his head, exposed to the derision of the lowest portion of 
the mob. The indignity was felt by the whole family; but it did not shake 
their loyalty, though it made them murmur. Baffled in this purpose, Erie 
now determined to sacrifice all the Stures. He was led to this atrocious 
project by an astrologer whom he maintamed at his court, without whose 
advice he undertook nothing of moment, and who represented the obnoxious 
family as destined to occasion his downfall. By the intrigues of this worthy, 
charges were made against all of them; and forged documents were produced 
to confirm the charges. They were arrested and committed to close confine- 
ment; but, as the evidence was manifestly insufficient to ensure their con- 
demnation, Eric adopted the summary way of removing them by assassination. 
With his own hand he stabbed Nils, who, in token of his loyalty, had pre- 
sented him with his dagger. The deed was concealed; but the remorse of 
the king drove him frantic. He ran into the woods; he howled like a wild 
beast, and for some time eluded the search of his court. When discovered, 
his mistress alone had influence enough to bring him back to the palace. He 
now endeavoured to allay the pangs of conscience by heapmg riches, honours, 
and favours of every kind on the kindred of the naan whom he had so bar- 
barously destroyed. 

That the duke should be an inattentive spectator of these events was not 
in his character. It was his constant object to organise a conspiracy for the 
downfall of his brother; and he masked his proceedings with so much art that, 
though he was undoubtedly suspected, there was no evidence to cnminate 
him. When the time for action was come, when he saw the public mind 
weaned from his brother, and knew that he could depend on the support of 
the chief nobles, he resolved not to delay a moment in executing his long- 
concerted scheme. He took advantage of the festivals given at Stockholm 
in honour of the king’s marriage to seize the fortresses, three governors of 
which were in his interest. 

The civil wax now broke out. In the first action Eric triumphed; but the 
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two dukes (for Jolm was joined by his brother Charles) now overran several 
of the provinces, penetrated to Upsala, and finally invested the king in Stock- 
holm. The place might long have held out, but httle reliance was to be placed 
on the garrison, and still less on the citizens. Thej’’ even informed him of 
their intention to surrender; and though he threw himself into the citadel, 
he was persuaded to capitulate. His life and liberty were to be secure on his 
abdicating the_ throne. But no sooner was he in the power of his enemies 
than they consigned him to a dungeon, where ill-usage was employed to hasten 
his end. But the vigour of his constitution enabled him to survive, until he 
was made to swallow poison by order of the usurper, after an imprisonment 
of ten years. For some time he applied himself to music; but even this indul- 
gence was at length taken from him. He then devoted his time to literary 
occupation. He wrote a treatise on the military art, translated into Swedish 
die history of Johannes Magnus, and versified some of the Psalms. It is 
impossible not to feel the deepest commiseration for his fate. 

JOHK III (1568-1592 A.I>.) 

No sooner did John make his triumphant entry into Stockholm than he 
was declared king by the senators assembled. Early in the following year 
' his title was confirmed by a general meeting of the estates, which sentenced 
the unfortunate Erie to perpetual imprisonment, and deprived his children 
of the rights of succession. How came John to an influence so unbounded, 
yet so sudden, over the nobles of the kingdom? The answer must, doubt- 
le^, be sought in the senators whom he had bribed, in the hopes wdiich a 
new reign always engenders, in the dislike borne to Eric by those who had 
suffered from his caprice, ^nd in the powerful armed body of followers who 
were ready to assist him in any enterprise. Besides, in Sweden, as every- 
where else, revolutions are, in general, the work of a mhiority: the bulk of 
the people regard them with comparative indifference. There was, however, 
one discontented noble, Duke Charles, to whom John had promised a share 
in the government. For some time the duke could obtain nothing; but an 
apprehension lest he should take part with the dethroned Eric led to his 
restoration to the provinces of Vermland, Sodermanland, and Nerike, which, 
however, he was to hold with such restrictions on his authority as to render 
him merely a dependent functionary. The man who was behaving to one 
brother with so much brutality was not likely to be just towards another. 

To the wars of _ Jphn with Denmark we shall allude in relation to Danish 
history. Those_ with_ Russia were almost equally stiiking in themselves, 
though less so in their results. The scene of them was generally Livonia, 
sometimes Finland;^ and the advantage was ultimately with the czar. Tliis, 
indeed, was the period when that barbarian power began to interfere in the 
^neral affairs of Europe. If its efforts were long isolated, they were bold 
enough to inspire its neighbours with alarm, since they indicated an ambition 
beyond all bounds, and a feeling which despised the ordinary maxims of justice. 
Fortunately for John, Russia was at war with the Tatars, who more than 
once poured their wild hordes over the empire; and he himself had an able 
general in Pont de la Gardie, a Frenchman who had entered his services, and 
to whom_ he was indebted for the only successes of his reign. Ihe election, 
too, of his son Sigismund to the throne of Poland ( 1587 ) strengthened the 
eastern barrier against Russian aggression. Independently of his affection for 
■ a country over which he was one day to rule, Sigmund felt that he had as 
much n^ of Swedish help as Sweden had of his. Yet with all these advan- 
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tages, in 1592, the last year of the Swedish monarch’s reign, the preponder- 
ance of Ru^ia in Ingermanland and Livonia was manifest. The blood an,d 
treasure of his reign were therefore wasted on objects which, though they 
"ight be obtained for a moment, could never be preserved. 

More interesting than their indecisive however interminable hostilities 
were the disputes about religion. John had married Catherine, daughter of 
Sigismund II, king of Poland, and therefore a Roman Catholic. As her 
influence over her husband was great, she had little difficulty in prevailing on 
him to attempt many innovations in favour of her church. Her object was, 
doubtless, to favour its restoration to most of its ancient privileges; his was 
apparently confined to a union of the two churches, or, if that could not be 
obtained, simply to toleration and an equality of civil rights. How, consid- 
ering the prejuffices of the Swedes, he could hope to succeed in either view 
is not very clear. From the very first he encoimtered an opposition which 
forced him to look cautiously before him. 

To some of his meditated designs he anticipated little resistance. The 
Lutheran clergy were no less fond of power than their predecessors; and they 
readily sanctioned maxims which elevated the church in the social scale, by 
rendering it less dependent on the state. And amongst them wero_ some 
hberal men. They saw no harm in the colour of certain vestments, in the 
sign of the cross, in confession, or even in the mass — for did not Luther 
himself ceiebiate it to the last? Did he not believe in the real presence? 
The ceremonies of the church were purely arbitrary, and therefore indifferent: 
why, then, object to them? As the Romish church was the most ancient in 
Christendom, it had so far a fair claim to respect: many of its rites, and some 
of its tenets, might be the invention of later times; but still it possessed, 
however disguised, the essentials of Christianity. Thus reasoned many of 
the clergy, who at the king’s request were induced to restore many observ- 
ances of the fallen church. But a considerable number stoutly resisted every 
concession to anti-Christ; they condemned what they termed the lax spirit 
of their bretliren, and declared that the Confession of Augsburg- was worth all 
that had ever appeared before it. The nobles, who apprehended that if this 
spirit went on they might, in the end, be compelled to restore the lands which 
they had usurped from the church, were more sturdy in their resistance. 

At their head was Duke Charles, who hoped that, by espousing their 
cause, he should win a support that might one day place him on the throne. 
At his instigation the diet gently remonstrated with the king on the course 
which he was pursuing; besought him not to favour popery; and hoped that 
Prince Sigismund womd be placed exclusively under the care of reformed 
tutors. Sigismund, however, was too deeply imbued with his mother’s 
spirit to admit any dictation on this subject: he refused to compromise his 
principles; and declared that he should prefer a crown in heaven to one on 
earth. But the opposition was, for this time, so strenuous, the intrigues of 
Duke Charles so manifest, that John was compelled to pause in his career, and 
even to profess for the Lutheran faith a respect which he did not feel. After 
a time, however, he recovered all his former zeal. He prepared a new liturgy, 
the very title of which sufficiently indicates its spirit — “Liturgy of the Swed- 
ish Church, conformable to the Catholic and Orthodox Church.” Yet it was 
not agreeable to the pope, who considered it as bad as the Lutheran, while, 
by the more zealous reformers, it was execrated as a portion of anti-Christ. 

Had John continued to act with moderation he might, indeed, have failed 
in his object, but he would have created no exasperation. But he became a 
persecutor of all the clergy who refused to adopt his ritual; and, what was 
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wor^, he became more of a Romanist as he advanced in years. The mission 
to Rome of Pont de la Gardie, to obtain the papal sanction of his liturgy, 
had been viewed with much displeasure by the people at large. The arrival, 
in 1578, of the Jesuit Possevin, in Sweden, ostensibly as the ambassador of 
the emperor but in reality as mmcio of Gregory XIII, was still more loudly 
condemned, especially by Duke Charles. A synod of the clergy subject to 
this prince assembled at Nykopiog, and declared their adherence to the 
reformation. Still the king persevered; and in 1582 he prevailed on the 
greater part of the Swedish church to revise its liturgy, to declare all who 
refused guilty of schism, and to inhibit Duke Charles from continuing his 
opposition to measures which had been sanctioned alike by the church and 
the monarch. 

But that ambitious prince was not to be restrained. Having connected 
himself by marriage with the count palatine of the Rhine, he formed a league 
with Holland, England, Navarre, and the reformed states of Germany — 
outwardly for the defence of their common faith, but really to dethrone his 
brother. Neither of these circumstances was hidden from the king, who 
again paused in his hazardous course. The death of his queen, and his 
marriage with a Lutheran lady, conspired to the same end — viz., increased 
moderation. But Duke Charles, who attributed it to hypocrisy, continued 
to harass him so much by intrigue, or open disobedience that he summoned 
him to answer for his conduct before the estates of Vadstena. Charles 
obeyed the citation; but it was at the head of a strong body of troops, with 
whom to overawe the assembly, that he encamped near the town. Civil war 
was averted through the interference of the nobles; but there was no haimony, 
since, in the following year (1588), he again prevailed on the clergy of his 
duchy to reject the new liturgy more decisively than before. To make head 
against open and secret hostility, John turned for aid to his son Sigismund, 
king of Poland; but the interview between the two monarchs had no other 
res^t than to make the duke more powerful by connecting him more closely 
with the Lutheran party. Harassed by contmual cares, and by still greater 
apprehensions, the king now saw that his only hope of security lay in a cordial 
reconciliation with his brother. The price -was a dear one — a share in the 
government of the kingdom; but it had been promised before the dethrone- 
ment of Eric, and nothing less would liave satisfied the other. 

One of the last public acts of John was to demand vengeance on some 
nobles who, he asserted, had not only fomented the long misunderstanding 
between him and his brother, but had conspired against the royal family, 
and even intrigued with Russia. The Justice of the accusation is not very 
clear; and as they were protected by the duke, he could not proceed with 
much severity against them. In 1592 he ended his agitated life — agitated 
by intrigues, disgraced by duplicity, and embittered by remorse for the murder 
of his elder brother. 

Whether he was much attached to the Romish church may be doubted: 
probably he had a philosophical indifference for both churches; and in his 
advances towards the ancient one was actuated by the hope of making the 
Catholic powers of Europe his allies against the invincible hostility of Den- 
mark, no less tl^ by the affection which he bore to his first wife, a princess 
of that communion. _ It is certam that, after his union with his second wife, a 
Protestant, he exhibited less zeal for the cause than he had previously shown. 
Such, however, was his obstinacy of temper, that he would never wholly 
chaa^j though he wodd modify, his policy. It is worthy of remark that hia 
death was for some time concealed by his queen and some of the senators, 
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e^veii from Duke Charles, now regent of the kingdom during the absence of 
Sigismund, king of Poland, who rightfully succeeded to the Swedish crown 
The object of this policy was soon shown by the robbery of the public treasury 
no less than of the palace : everything that could be carried away was shared 
between the queen and the nobles in her confidence. 


SIGISMUND (1592-1604 A.D.) 

That the reign of Sigismund would be nominal rather than real, and of 
short duration, might have been foreseen by the least prophetic. His absence 
in Poland, his rehgion, and, above ah, the talents of his uncle, now grey in 
duplicity and intrigue, were insurmountable obstacles to his enjoyment of the 
regal power. One of the first acts of the regent was sufficiently indicative of 
his long-cherished design: he ordered the Swedish officers ia Esthonia not to 
deliver up the fortresses to Poland, even if the long should command them to 
do so. In the same view he endeavoured secretly to detach the leading nobles 
from their allegiance to his nephew. To the multitude, and to all who had 
profited by the robbery of the church, he was agreeable, as the great champion 
of the Reformation. To show his zeal for its interests, though in reality he 
cared as little for it as he did for Romanism, he induced the synod of IJpsala 
(1593) to abolish the liturgy which the late king had employed so much time 
to introduce. Tlie ecclesiastics who had defended that liturgy were deposed. 
Another blow at the royal power of Sigismund was of a still heavier kind: it 
prohibited all appeals to him whenever he should not be in Sweden; and if he 
refused to confirm both decrees, he was not to be regarded as king of Sweden. 
That he should long remain ignorant of the intrigues directed to depnve him 
of one of his crowns was impossible; many, indeed, of the discontented nobles 
(and what governor was ever without them?), and many who preferred their 
loyalty to the seductive offers of the duke, either hastened to him in Poland, 
or communicated with him. He soon found that his return to Sweden was 
necessary, and he obtained, without much difficulty, the consent of the Polish 
diet for that purpose. 

But he had the imprudence to select as his confidential adviser Malaspina, 
the papal nuncio, who was suspected — probably with much justice — of 
having obtained his consent, and even the promise of his assistance, in the 
restoration of the ancient church. And in the first diet which he convoked 
he had the still greater folly to propose the revocation of the decree made by 
the s 3 m.od of Upsala — that which abolished the ritual introduced by his 
father. He insisted, too, that in every town there should be a Catholic 
church, where its votaries might worship in peace. The Lutheran eccle- 
siastics, sure of his uncle’s support, now declaimed against him with vehe- 
mence. In the diet of Upsala, where he was crowned (1594), Charles appeared 
with an armed force, and compelled him to make some concessions to the 
popular voice; but m that of Stockholm, which was held immediately after- 
wards, he exasperated the Lutherans by the undisguised manner in which he 
attempted to promote the interests of the church. Disgusted with men whom 
he could neither persuade nor force to his will, and discouraged by the 
intrigues of his uncle, he listened to the cry of the Poles for his return, and 
left Sweden in the utmost confusion (July, 1594). 

By the retreat of Sigismund, Charles was the regent, though some portion 
of his authorit;^ was divided with the senate, and he determined not to relax 
his labours until he had obtained the title with the authority of king. The 
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birth of a son, who became famous in history as Gustavus Adolphus, con- 
firmed him in his purpose.® 

Astrology was at that epoch both fashionable and respected. In every 
court there was a mysterious man clothed in a robe sown with constellations, 
and wearing a pointed hat, and who spoke the tongues of Asia, living alone 
in the highest room of the castle tower, a stranger to earthly things, his eyes 
constantly fixed on the heavens. This man claimed the power to foretell, by 
following the march of the stars, the destinies of his fellow beings. His pre- 
dictions were given, as is the case vdth all prophets, in ambiguous terms, 
lending themselves to double meaning and thus to some interpretation justi- 
fied by the development of events. And so the whole cohort of ambitious 
men, and intriguing women besieged the door of his laboratory in crowds. 
Even those whose talents placed them at the head of affairs, came like the most 
ordinary minds, to lend an eager ear to the charlatans’ lies — so difficult 
is it for man, however vast the extent of his intelligence, to shake off the yoke 
of prejudice. 

The astrologer of the court of Stockholm had scarcely learned of the 
prince’s birth, when he drew his horoscope and predicted, they say, that this 
prince would be king, that he would widely extend the limits of his kingdom, 
that he would die a violent death, and that his name would shine after him. 

So far back as 1572 Tycho Brahe, had announced that the comet then 
appearing in the constellation Cassiopeia, presaged the birth, in Finland, of 
a princo who would confer a great benefit upon all those of the reformed 
relimon. 

, This famous astrologer inhabited in 1594 his magnificent palace of Ura- 
nienborg on the island of Hven which he owed to the liberality of Frederick 
IL From this lone rock in the Soimd his great voice resounded and found an 
echo from the whole world. On learning of the event which had caused such 
joy in Sweden, he declared to his numerous pupils, gathered from the ends 
of the earth to listen to his learned discourse, that the new-born child was 
really the great prince whose birth the comet had predicted twenty-two years 
before. When someone objected that the child had come into the world in 
Sweden, not in Finland, he replied that the duchess of Sodermanland having 
spent some time in the latter province, the child was conceived there, and even 
if he was born on the other side of the Gulf of Bothnia, the prediction could 
be perfectly well applied to him. Chromcles further relate that Tj’’cho Brahe, 
dowered with marvellous divinatory powers traced in a still famous lecture 
the future life of the man of genius whose coming he had announced. It would 
appear, however, that his predictions were much less understood in his life- 
time, than after his death, from the fact that the famous astrologer, after 
having incurred the disfavour of Christian IV, and being compelled to leave 
his native land, found at the court of the emperor Rudolf, devoted to alchemy 
and astrology, a generous hospitality, and kept to the day of his death the 
friendship pf this prince. Is it likely, is it possible that the emperor, restless 
and suspicious to a degree, and knowing the jargon of this profession, would 
have granted so many favours and shown such good will to a man who had 
.complaisandy prophesied the ruin of his house? It is certain that all that was 
said and done about the prince’s birth has been exa^erated, but man likes 
to surround the cradles of gemus with marvels and mysteries, and if Gustavus 
Adolphus had been an ordinary sovereign many details which have given 
place to all sorts of commentaries would have passed unnoticed. 

Throughout Europe, but especially in the North, the Christmas and New 
Year festivals, which were celebrated together, were the signal for universal 
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rejoicing. The duke of Sodermanland was naturally pious, but his antagonis- 
tic position to Sigismund compelled him to give his piety an outward show 
that was perhaps a little too ostentatious, and history h^ accused him of 
makmg his religion serve his ambition. It is true that, to impress the people 
and make them more devoted to his son, he lot it be understood that to the 
child’s cradle was attached the fate of the nation, as had been the case with 
Moses’ cradle. Hie ceremonies of the young prince’s baptism were, to this 
end, mingled with the fetes with which the nation celebrated the birth of its 
Redeemer, and gave these, indeed, a new 4clat. We have already said that 
the child received the combined names of both grand-parents, Gustavus and 
Adolphus. Finally, to bind his destiny indissolubly to that of Protestantism, 
the duke of Sodermanland founded, on the same day in his domain, and 
within the influence of his patronage, the celebrated University of Upsala 
whose devotion to the established church, and firmness m repelling the 
liturgy, have made it the victim of spoliations and persecutions without 
number. This clever and salutary measure was all the better received, since 
the Swedish clergy, justly alarmed at Sigismund’s threatening projects, 
were not quite sure about the duke, whom they suspected of leaning towards 
Calwism. In linking the famous school, whose professors bore the title of 
“ Pillars of Protestantism,” with the destiny of his son, was it not his pur- 
pose to establish beyond a doubt his intention to educate the boy in doctrines 
of the purest orthodoxy ? It is thus that the people reasonably explained 
the duke’s conduct.^ 

At any rate he was encouraged to renew a career of alternate duplicity 
and defiance, of which there is scarcely a parallel in the annals of princes. 
One of his first steps was to depose from their dignities all who were favourable 
either to Sigismund or to the Roman Catholic church. His next was to make 
peace with the czar, in direct opposition to the commands of the king. Em- 
boldened by the obsequiousness of the senate, and by the attachment of the 
large towns, he convoked the estates at Soderkopmg, and caused a decree 
to be passed that the Confession of Augsburg should the only rule of faith 
observed in Sweden; that all Romish priests should be banished in six weeks; 
that Swedes who had embraced the religion of Rome prior to the accession 
of Sigismimd might remain in the country — but they should be excluded 
from aU posts of honour or emolument, no less than from the exercise of their 
worship; and that all, in future, who should declare for the obnoxious opin- 
ions, or who should not conform both outwardly and inwardly to the estab-' 
lished creed, should be banished forever. In temporal matters the proceed- 
ings of this diet were equally insulting to the king. No ordinance issued by 
him was to be obeyed, or even promulgated, until confirmed by the duke and 
senate. He was deprived of the power of deposing any Swede from office 
without the sanction of the senate. Nor could he appoint to any dignity or 
post; in every vacancy three names were to be sent to Mm, and he had the 
privilege of electing one of the number. In accordance with the ecclesiastical 
portion of these relations, the priests, the monks, the nuns, and three fourths 
of the laity repaired to Germany, or to Poland, or to Finland. 

That Sigismund should be incensed at these proceedings was natural; 
but he saw the necessity of temporising; and he sent messengers to detach 
the senators and nobles from the party of his uncle. In the first object of 
their mission thOy succeeded completely; in the second, partially. The 
means employed on this occasion are purely matter of conjecture. Probably 
they were not slow to perceive that a ruler at a distance was preferable to 
one at home; that if Sigismund retained the sovereignty, their own authority 
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most necessarily be secure; whfle under the iron yoke of Charles they had 
nothing to expect beyond servitude. Nor was the same consideration lost 
on many of the people, who knew that, in affairs unconnected with religion, 
the sway of Sigismund was far milder than the regent’s. Hence the author- 
ity of the latter declined, especially when the former conferred on the 
senate alone the administration of the realm. But that pnnce was not thus 
to be baffled in the great object of his ambition. He was still at the head of 
a strong party; and he had influence enough to prevail on the diet of Arboga 
(1597) to restore him. When the senators refused to ratify this act, he 
expelled them from the kingdom, or rather, to avoid a worse result, they 
esned theroselves. His next step was to gain possession of the royal for- 
tresses, which he garrisoned with his own creatures, whom he enjoined to let 
no one enter, not even at the command of Sigismund. Yet all this while he 
pretended great zeal for the service of his liege lord, and threw all tib.e blame 
of these measures on the senate, who, he asserted, were endeavouring to 
dethrone the d 3 masty of Vasa. By that mixture of cunnirg and violence 
in which he was so great an adept, he prevailed on the diet of Stockholm to 
ratify all that he had done, and to declare the absent senators traitors to their 
country. 

Sigismund had still two or three fortified places in Finland; ajid when 
he heard that his unde was besie^g them, and was openly incmcating dis- 
, obedience to all his mandates, he no longer hesitated to e^uip an armament 
for Sweden. He landed at Kalmar, and several provinces immediately 
declared for him. But he had not the degree of military talent necessary 
for one in Ids position, or perhaps he relied too much on the universality of 
the feeling manifested in his favour. In Linkopmg he suffered himself to 
be surprised by his active enemy; his guard was forced, his own person in 
danger. But to destroy him was not the object of the artful regent, who 
made overtures of peace — insisting, however, that five of the senators then 
with the king should be surrendered to him. To this hard condition Sigis- 
mund was compelled to accede, and to confirm Charles in the regency. All 
matters of dispute between the two and the fate of the imprisoned senators 
were to be decided by the estates — that is, by the creatures of Charles, who 
thus obtained every wish of his heart, without incurring the odium of wanton 
violence. 

Sigismund, as was doubtless foreseen, protested, on his return to Poland, 
against the convention of Linkoping; and, by so doing, enabled his uncle 
forever to throw off the mask which had been so long worn. Under his 
influence, the diet of Stockholm renounced its allegiance to the king, and 
offered the crown to Wladyslaw, son of Sigismund, on the impossible condi- 
tion that, within a year, the young prince should repair to Sweden and be 
instructed in the Lutheran faith. B he refused to comply, then he, his father, 
and their descendants were to be forever excluded from the throne. To be 
prepared against the probable hostilities of his nephew, Charles entered into 
an offensive alliance against Poland with the czar, reduced more of the Finland 
fortresses, and put to death many adherents of the Mng. In the diet of 
Linkoping (1600) he caused sentence to be pronounced and executed on the 
imprisoned senators, whose loyalty would have procured them favour with 
any other prince, and with any other people than the Swedes, who were now 
become the merest riaves of the iKurper. The same obsequious assembly 
{fedared the throne vacant, and invested Charles with absolute power. 
Though he looked to the name as well as to the reality, he acted with consum- 
mate duplicity. In an assembly of the estates at Norrkoping (1604), he 
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proposed to resign the cares of government in favour of Prince John, a younger 
brother of Sigismund, and, consequently, his nephew. John, who had made 
his., private arrangements with the regent, and been invested with the duchy 
of Ostergotland, refused a gift which would have required a large army to 
retain it a single month, and proposed his uncle. The farce ended, as every- 
body saw it would end, by the election of Charles and by the designation of 
his son for his successor. 

Thus ended the short and venial authority of Sigismund over Sweden. 
In his administration‘(if such it could be called), we see little to blame beyond 
his imprudent zeal on behalf of his co-religionists. Whether he hoped to 
obtain for them anything beyond mere toleration, is, notwithstanding the 
allegations of his enemies, exceedingly doubtful. But even in this object 
he was ce^urable enough, considerii^ the progress which the Reformation 
had made in the kingdom. It was essentially Lutheran; and he had no right 
to disturb the unanimity of his people by the introduction of doctrines which 
they had long renounced, and to which they had vowed an unextinguishable 
hostmty. 


CHARLES IX ^ 0.604-1611 A.D.) 

The short reign of this prince was signalised by successive wars — first* 
with the Poles, and then with the Danes. In Livonia his generals obtained 
some advantages; 
but they were Tost 
as soon as won. 

Equally unsuccess- 
ful were his in- 
trigues in Russia 
to procure the 
crowm vacant by 
the death of Boris 
Godunor, for a 
prince of his own 
family. The Poles 
were nearer than 
he to the scene of 
ambition, and en- 
abled to obtain 
more advantages 
— among others 
the election of 

their prince Wladyslaw to the throne of the czars. But even they had little 
reason to congratulate themselves on this event; for "Wladyslaw was soon 
’ expelled, and the barbarian sceptre transferred to the dynasty of Romanov. 
The Swedes had still less cause of triumph, in thus embarrassing themselves in 
wars of which the issue could not fail to be disastrous. A nearer enemy found 
them, during the rest of this reign, emplo3mient enough.^ 
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* How tlie native Mstonans of Swedeii contrive to place eight sovereigns of this name 
before the present one, is curious enough. There are but two authentic rulers of the name, as 
kings of all Sweden ; but in the Egyptian darkness prior to the tenth century, there is room 
for any number of any name. Probably the Goths and Svear, the two great branches ot the 
I>aterhal family, had petty chiefs after the German name ; but we have conjecture only for 
their existence. 
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The Kalmar War 

The northern part of the Scandinavian peninsula, as already noticed, had 
been peopled from the remotest times by nomadic tribes c^ed Finns or 
Owenas by the Norwegians and Lapps by the Swedes, from which their terri- 
tory derived the name of Ijapland. These abonginal iohabitants retained 
their primitive manners, language, and religion, unaffected by the progress of 
Christiamty in the North. No definite boundary separated the adjacent 
kingdoms of Sweden and Norway from the dreary wilderne® occupied by their 
less civilised neighbours who subsisted by hunting and fishing. The progre^ 
of conquest had gradually pressed them nearer to the borders of the arctic 
circle, but still even under the Union of Kalmar their territorial limits remained 
undefined. 

The tribes scattered along the coasts beyond the North Cape paid tribute 
to Norway as early as the reign of Harold Harfagr. The Laplanders round 
the gulf of Bothnia were subdued by associations of fur-traders, to whom the 
exclusive monopoly of their commerce and government was granted by 
^gnus Ladulas; and so far had these merchants abused their privileges and 
thrown off their dependence on the Swecfish crown that they styled them- 
selves “ kmgs of the Lapps.” Gustavus Vasa expelled these usurpers, and 
reduced the natives to the condition of tributaries. Charles IX after his 
accession assumed the title of “king of the Lapps of Norrland,” and founded 
the new city Gothenburg (Goteborg), near the mouth of the Gota, to the 
inhabitants of which he granted the privilege of fisliing on the northern coasts 
of Lapland. 

These measures, added to the interruption of the Danish commerce with 
the ports in the gulf of Riga, awakened the jealousy of Christian IV of Den- 
mark, who stationed a convoy in the Sound to protect all vessels navigating 
the Baltic, in which he claimed not merely freedom of mercantile intercourse 
but a right of dominion such as had been immemorially asserted by his royal 
predecessors. In vain did he remonstrate with the king and the senate 
against these encroachments upon the interests of his crown and the immuni- 
ties of his people; Charles evaded all proposals for redress, and m 1611 
commenced that sanguinary stru^le between the two kingdoms usually 
called the war of Kalmar. Before taking the field, Christian despatched a 
herald-at-arms with a declaration of hostilities agamst Sweden, but Charles 
refused to admit him into his presence, and detained him as a prisoner; whilst 
his own messenger reached the enemy’s camp, where he presented a counter 
declaration, repeating the arguments advanced in the Danish manifesto and 
endeavouring to throw the odium of the rupture upon his adversary. 

The national land-forces of Denmark at this epoch consisted in the feudal 
militia, composed of the nobility and their vassals, the tenant of every crown 
fief being compelled to serve in person on horseback, and also to furnish a 
certain number of his serfs for the infantry, which was divided into regiments, • 
or “banners,” of six hundred men each, commanded by a captain, and sub- 
divided into twelve companies, headed by as many lieutenants. These levies 
furnished an army of sixteen thousand native troops, and they were increased 
by four thoimnd mercenaries, consisting of German cavalry, with English 
and Scottish infantry. The defence of Norway was confided to the national 
nulitia. The whole naval force was divided into two squadrons, one of which 
was sent to cruise in the Kattegat, and the other to blockade IMmar, the key 
of Sweden on the Baltic frontier. 

Notwithstandmg these formi^ble preparations, Christian laboured undrar 
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certain obvious disadvantages; the Danish nobility grudged the pecuniary 
supplies; the nation had not heard the sound of war since the Treaty of 
Stettin m 1570; whilst the Swedes, on the other hand, had been constantly 
engaged in hostilities with Poland and Russia. 

One division of the Danish army, under Steen Schestedt, grand-marshal 
of the kingdom, penetrated through Vestergotland to Jonkoping; and the 
other, commanded by Christian in person, laid siege to Kalmar, which was 
soon obliged to capitulate, the king himseli mooting the breech at the head 
of his troops. The garrison retreated into the citadel, but the town was given 
up to be plundered by the soldiery. 

Charles, and his son Gustavus Adolphus, 
who had surprised the principal military 
depot of the enemy, advanced by rapid 
marches to the relief of the place, whilst 
Admiral Gyldenstiern arrived with a su- 
perior naval force, and threw a consider- 
able supply of men and provisions into 
the besieged citadel. Schestedt was re- 
called from Vestergotland, but the 
Swedes, determined to attack the Danish 
entrenchments before the arrival of this 
reinforcement, broke the enemy’s lines, 
whilst the garrison made a sortie, set fire 
to the town, and penetrated to the royal 
camp. 

On this occasion Christian signalised his 
personal courage, presence of mind, and 
other great military qualities, for which he 
was distmguished. After an obstinate com- 
bat, the assailants were driven back to 
their original position; and Schestedt, ar- 
riving in the midst of the battle, decided 
the tortune of the day. A short time 
afterwards the Swedes abandoned their 
camp in the night, and withdrew to 
Risby, in the expectation of receiving ad- 
ditional supplies. Their retreat compelled 
the surrender of the citadel, in which was 
found a vast store of bronze artillery, 
with other munitions of war. 

Exasperated by these misfortunes, the Swedish monarch sent a cartel to 
Christian, accusing him m the most bitter and reproachful terms of havmg 
broken the peace of Stettm, taken the city of Kalmar by treachery, and shed 
a profusion of innocent blood in an unjust cause. Eveiy means of conciliation 
being exhausted, he offered to terminate the quarrel by single combat. “ Coine 
then,” said he, after the old Gothic fashion, “into the open field with us, 
accompanied by two of your vassals, in full armour, and we will meet you 
sword in hand, without helm or harness, attended in the same manner. Herein 
if you fail we shall no longer consider you as an honourable king or a soldier.” 
Christian answered this extraordinary letter in terms still more reproachful, 
declining to accept the challenge of “ a paralytic dotard,” whom he sarcasti- 
cally counselled to remain by a warm fire with his nurse and physician, rather 
than e 2 i)ose himself to combat in the open field, with his younger and more 
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robu8t competitor. This ^vere reply the Mng followed up by attacfong the 
Swedes in their entrenchments at Risby; but after three days hard fighting, 
he was compelled to retreat, and set sail for Copenhagen, where he reimined 
during the winter. Charles did not long survive these exertions, dying at 
Nykoping in 1611, worn out with fatigue of body and mind ^ During tMs war 
the sixteen-year-old prince, afterwards distinguished as Gustavus Adol- 
phus, won his spurs. Commanding a separate division of the army, he accom- 
plished the destruction of Christianopel, the principal arsenal of the Danes 
m Sk&nia, and reconquered Gland. These victories were perhaps the most 
notable achievements of the war.® 


GEIJER ON CHARLES IX 

One quali^ was ever pre-eminent in Charles, and in some measure it should 
mitigate our judgment of his blood-stained path: this was his inborn striving 
to reach across every limit, beyond every goal to set another. He struggled 
to win for himself a crown. At this point another would have halted; to him 
it was so far from being the greatest, the ultimate conquest, that he left it 
insecure. The strife ensuii^, which from Si^smund’s slowness and irresolu- 
tion might, for some time longer, have been waged by words and manifestos, 
he straightway removed out of Sweden to Livonia, Poland, and Russia; nor 
did the outbreak of war with Denmark prevent him from mustering in his last 
gaze, as it were, the members of a future league against the papacy and the 
house of Habsburg; for we find that m his testament he especially recom- 
mends to his chilmen friendship with the evangelical princes of Germany. 

Thus in the soul of Charles, perchance more than in any of his contempo- 
raries, laboured the burning future which burst forth in the Thirty Years’ 
War; and not without significance was he wont to observe, laying his hand 
on tne head of the young Gustavus Adolphus, “Ille jaciet!” (He will do it') 
Such men verily there are, full of the hereafter, who, with or without their 
own will and intent, carry the nations onward at their side. Except his father, 
no man before him exercised so deep an influence on the Swedish people. 
More than a hundred years passed away, and a like personal influence was 
still reigning upon the throne of Sweden. The nation, hard to move save for 
immediate self-defence, was borne along, unwilling and yet admiring, repug- 
nant yet loving; as by some potent impulsion, following her Gustavuses and 
Charleses to victory, fame, and to the verge of perdition. This is neither 
praise nor blame; but so it was. And as I write the history of the Swedish 
people, I fed convincingly that it is the history of their kings.® 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

[1611-1683 A D.] 

THE ACCESSION OP GUSTAVUS AUOLPHUS 

The illustrious hero whom history has rendered immortal under the name 
of Gustavus Adolphus was a minor at the time of his father’s death; but he 
had given such proofs of precocious wisdom and valour that the estates did 
not hesitate to suspend, ia favour of a youth of eighteen, the fundamental 
law of the realm, by which the expiration of the king’s minority was fixed at 
twenty-four years of age. The state of perplexity and confusion in which the 
affairs of the nation were found at his accession required all the talent and 
energy of which he was possessed. The campaign in Russia, under the con- 
duct of De la Gardie, had been attended with briUiant success; but although 
that general had made strong efforts to have Charles Philip, second son of the 
late monarch, elected czar, in opposition to Wladyslaw of Poland, the negotia- 
tions for procuring him the imperiahdignity had made little progress, "l^ilst 
Sweden was menaced with formidable enemies on evejj side, her only support 
at home consisted of weak friends, ill-paid armies, and empty treasuries, 
exhausted by a series of wars and revolutions. In this feeble condition, it 
was of the utmost importance to secure internal tran(juillity; and, accord- 
ingly, the diet prevailed with Duke John to confirm his remmciation of all 
claim to the throne, and allow the young prince to take upon himself the sole 
administration of the government. 

The first acts pf Gustavus’ reign impressed his subjects with a favourable 
opinion of that singular penetration and capacity for business which marked 
the whole of his extraordinary career. The celebrated Oxenstiemawas made 
chancellor, and every post, civil and military, was filled with equal discrimi- 
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nation. To carry on the foreign wars in which he was engaged, he resumed 
all the crown-grants, and ordered an Mcount of the produce of tithes and 
feudaL lands to be delivered annually into the royal exchequer. The peace 
concluded with Denmark allowed him to devote his attention, for a short 
interval, to the study of civil affairs. He concluded a treaty of commerce 
with the Dutch, and established a society of trade at Stockholm, every sub- 
scriber to which advanced certain sums to the crovm on being released for 
the space -of three years from all taxes, duties, and imposts. To encourage 

agricultural industry, he 
absolved peasants and 
farmers from the obliga- 
tion of supplying the gov- 
ernment with horses and 
carri^es. An edict was 
published to abridge the 
tediousness and expense of 
litigation, especially in af- 
fairs of regal judicature; 
and no measures were 
omitted that could im- 
prove the national institu- 
tions or ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people. 
Within three years after his 
accession, Gustavus assem- 
bled the estates at Hels- 
ingborg, to deliberate on 
the proceedings necessary 
. to be adopted for the 
speedy adjustment of the 
dispute with Russia. The 
whole northern quarter of 
that great empire had ex- 
G 0 STA,v 0 s Adolphus pressed a desire to have a 

(1594-1633) Swedish prince, in the hope 

of extending their commer- 
(aal relations with the Baltic; but Charles Philip had no ambition to become 
the rpler of a nation of barbarians. The scheme, which for some years had 
been a favourite object at the court of Stockholm, was now finally and sud- 
denly defeated (1613) by the election to the dignity of czar of Michael 
Feociorovitch, a native prince of the Romanov family, remotely connected 
with that of the Ruriks, and founder of a» new dynasty, which has contmued 
ever since to sway" the sceptre of that immense empire. 

Determined to revenge this affront, Gustavus obtained the concurrence of 
the estates in a resolution ’to compel the Muscovites to refimd the debt they 
had contracted under the late reign. Their haughty refusal led to immediate 
hostilities; the indignant monarch entered Ingermanland at the head of an 
army, took Kexholm by storm, and was laying siege to Pskov, when James I 
of England offered his mediation, and succeeded in restoring peace (1617), on . 
condition Of Russia’s 'making payment of the loan and ceding the contested 
provinces of Ingermanland and E^arelia to Sweden. Brief as was the dura- 
tion of this war, it is memorable as the school where Gustavus learned the 
rudiments of that art which afterwards made him the admiration of Europe.^ 
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THE POLISH ^AB 

It was impossible to get Sigismiind, king of Poland, to agree to renounce 
his claims to 'the Swedish throne, and to recognise the reigning dynastyih 
that coimtry. He continued to take the title of King of Sweden and to give 
Gustavus Adolphus that of Duke of Sodermanland, Nerike and Vermland, 
the provinces which had formerly formed Charles IX’s appanage. Sigismund 
also sought to incite trouble by mtroducing clandestinely ordinance and let- 
ters, signed by himself, and spies, into the" realm, but he went no further. At 
the moment of Charles IX’s death, Sigmund could at least have taken 
Esthonia while Sweden and the young king were occupied with threatening 
wars. He did not take the slightest advantage of the favourable opportunity, 
however, either because of his natural slow- 
ness, or because the Polish estates-general 
showed themselves little disposed to uphold 
him. The Polish and Swedish troops, face 
to face in Livonia, in small numbers and 
in bad condition, remained in complete in- 
activity, and truces continually succeeded 
one another. Thus the years passed fropi 
1611 to 1617. 

Gustavus Adolphus had had the good 
fortune in this interval to terminate his wars 
with Denmark and Hussia, and was dis- 
posed to turn aU his forces against Poland. 

Sweden, however, desired peace in this di- 
rection also, in order to put an end to the 
sacrifices demanded by a war which had 
lasted nearly sixty years. The young king 
himself felt the necessity for this. He pro- 
posed reasonable conditions to Sigismund, 
but the latter responded with such exorbi- 
tant demands as the renunciation by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of his father’s throne. These 
pretensions, on the part of a prince who could 
not even defend his own frontiers, aroused great anger in Sweden. The diet 
assembled at Orebro in 1617, and Gustavus Adolphus gave proof of his pacific 
intentions and of Sigismund’s unjust claims, and caused to be read a letter 
from this prince, addressed to [the latter’s half-brother] Duke John, and 
written with the intention of fomenting troubles in the kingdom. The estates- 
general, irritated by Sigismund’s conduct, declared that, in spite of the great 
necessity there was for peace, they would grant the subsidies asked for to 
chastise “ the msolent king of Poland.” 'The war against that country recom- 
menced with new vigour, and lasted twelve years. Its principal arena during 
the first eiglit years was Livonia and afterwards Polish Prussia, particularly 
in the vicinity of the lower Vistula. Durmg 1617 and 1618 there was nothing 
but insignificant skirmishes, after which a truce was concluded, to last until 
1621. By this time the negotiations for the marriage of Gustavus Adolphus 
with Maria Eleonore, sister of George William, elector of Brandenburg, were 
finished, and the kingdom had recovered some of its strength; so the war 
was renewed with spirit. From 1621 to 1625 there was , fighting in Livonia 
and Courland. Gustavus Adolphus seized these two provinces, took Riga, 
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a commercial city of great importance, made an excuraion mto Samogitia, 
and defeated the Poles in several encounters. 

Ap,in the question of peace was raised. The Lithuanians, dreading a 
Swedish invasion, were disposed to some sort of an arrangement; but the 
Poles proper allowed themselves to be influenced by Sigismund, and the 
negotiations came to nothing. Gustavus Adolphus then determined to act 
more vigorously, in order to inspire the Poles and their king with thoughts 
of peace. He transferred the seat of war to Prussia, to make the Poles 
realise what misery it could bring with it. His plan was to seize aU the 
ports, to impede the enemy’s trade, and turn afl the customs revenue to his 
profit. Jakob de la Gardie and Gustaf Horn were charged with the defence 
of livonia against the Lithuanians, and acquitted themselves with honour. 
On the 15th of June, 1626, Gustavus Adolphus landed not far from Pillau, 
and seized the same year !K6nigsberg, Brarmsberg, Elbing, Stuhm, Marien- 
burg, Mewe, etc. He returned to Swmen for the winter, rejoined the army 
in t^ month of May, 1627, and again measured his strength with the Poles 
— first near Dantzie, and then in the vicinity of Dirschau. He would have 
obtained very great advantages, if wounds had not twice prevented him from 
giving Ms troops the inspiration of his presence. He returned again to his 
country for the winter, coming back to the army in 1628, and pushing hk 
conquests as far as the Polish frontier. His light troops marched afl around 
Warsaw, spreading universal terror. The king would perhaps have won 
more si^al victories with the main body of his army, if he had not made it a 
principle in all his wars to keep as close to the shore as possible, in order 
always to be within reach of relief from Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus passed 
the following winter in his kingdom, and it was during this interval that 
Hermann Wrangel won the important victory of Gorzno. This series of 
defeats made the estates-general of Poland more and more disposed to peace; 
but Sigismund was not yet willing to renoimce his claims, all the more as he 
expected the emperor’s long-promised help. In fact, ten thousand auxiliary 
troops arrived from Germany in 1629. Gustavus Adolphus had also received 
fresn troops from Sweden. Bloody conflicts took place near Stuhm and 
Marienburg, but without decisive victories for one side or the other. At the 
same time, a pest broke out in both camps, which was more deadly for the 
Poles. Misunderstandings arose between the Poles and the Germans; and 
neither the former nor the latter seemed disposed to let themselves be killed 
in support of Sigismund’s preposterous claims. This prince was, therefore, 
forced to arrange, in SeptemPer, 1629, a sis years’ truce, afterwards pro- 
longed to twenty-five years. 

The superiority of the Swedish troops over the Polish became more appa- 
rent as the war lasted from year to year. The Polish troops maintained 
themselves with great diflSculty in Prussia, whose inhabitants began also to 
show a particular personal attachment to Gustavus Adolphus. He was 
often received in the towns with the acclamation, “Our king has come!” 
Had it not been for his wounds and the rainy summer of 1628, it is most 
probable that all Prussia would have been conquered, as weU as Livonia. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the stubborn defence of Dantzie con- 
tributed much to save the country.® 

SWEDEN AS A MILITAKY MONARCHY 

Sweden had enjoyed no peace since the days of Gustavus I. There had 
Ijeaa fraternal war and civil war; two kings had been overthrown. Charl^ 
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bequeathed to his son a blood-besprent throne — and war with ^ his neigh- 
bours. And if we cast our glance forwards — war, again war, without inter- 
mission, during long times to come! Through Gustavus Adolphus, the 
weight of the Swedish arms was to be felt over the world. It is a foreground 
lighted up by the flames of war. But the fame which may outstand'the 
probing gaze of history must possess other claims to the homage of the 
afterworld than the splendour of arms alone. 

We begin with what concerns most nearly the constitution itself. The 
greatest change in this respect was the hereditary monarchy, and the contest 
which it h_d called forth was scarcely yet fought out. ^ This was carried on 
under circumstances which instructively show how, in politics, the word 
“liberty” is not always a sure indication of the presence of its real benefits. 
Who can doubt that in Sweden, during the union, this idea w^ represented 
by the insuigent peasants and the lawless power of the administrator, and 
that the magnates employed all the liberty known to the law of Sweden only 
to preserve for the union-kings the name, and for themselves the exercise, of 
power? Gustavus Vasa stamped legality on revolt, and suppressed it after- 
wards; but found himself, on the instant, directly opposed to that party 
which so long had used the cloak of the law for its own advantage. ■ Thus 
was the foundation of royal power in Sweden, as ever3rwhere, at the com- 
mencement of modern history, the work of stringent absolutism; and yet, 
who can deny that the unity and self-rule, thus established, was in the very 
deed the mainspring of freedom? With Charles’ consolidation of his father’s 
work, men in Sweden seemed to have ascertained the dangers of extremes 
clearly enough to return to a middle way; and the royal warranty {kmunga- 
forsakran) of Gustavus Adolphus may be termed a new form of government, 
which aimed at confining power on all sides witliin the bounds of law. 

This warranty was founded upon the king’s oath introduced in the_ ancient 
law-book, but contains besides divers more exact definitions and limitations. 
The arbitrariness to which, under the foregoing reign, so much calamity was 
chaigeable, now gave occasion to a more express confirmation of the prin- 
ciple sanctified by the law, that no one should be apprehended or condemned 
upon a mere allegation, or without knowing his accuser and being brought 
face to face with him before the judgment seat. The king was to ensure to 
all orders, especially that of the nobility, due respect, and to every office 
dignity and power, dismissing no man from office unless he should be law- 
fully adjudged culpable. The enactment in the Land’s Law CLands-lag) that, 
without consent of the people, neither a new law should be made nor a new 
tax imposed, was ratified anew with the addition that the assent of Duke 
John, of the council, and of the estates, should Lkewise be requisite thereto. 
Without this, neither war, peace, truce, nor alliance, could be made. The 
council was reinstated in its position of mediator between, king and people, 
and the estates deprecated their being burdened with too frequent holding 
of diets. Hereby, in the great necessities of the crown, the right of the 
estates to tax themselves was brought into jeopardy, especially as the expres- 
sions of the king’s oath respecting the taxes are very indefinite, namely, that 
“ they shall not be imposed without the knowledge of the council and the 
consent of those to whom it belongeth.” Thus was the power of the council 
augmented both from the side of the king and that of the people; and, in 
proof thereof, the provision of the old regal oath which forbids the king of 
Sweden to alienate or dimmish the property of the crown, was omitted from 
the form of warranty pronounced by the young Gustavus Adolphus. 

Kang John III declared, in.1573, that every nobleman who was more than 
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^^flteea' years old, aiki unabie to dischai^e bis horse service, should, if he 
■wMld retain his shield of nobility, at least serve for pay, since in the service 
©f’the crown he must be. Charles IV required that all sons of noblemen, 
’^hen they had reached the lawful age — even those whose fathers had been 
beheaded or banished —should come to the weapon show and follow him to 
the war; wherefore we hear thenceforward of noble volunteers and “ younk- 
ers of gentry” who served as common soldiers, even on foot and for pay. 
The nobility of Sweden included all having command, whether civil or mili- 
tary, and almost all the public servants of the realm in the secular depart- 
ments. Hence, the nobles looked upon their claim to offices of state as their 
highest right. At the same time, theim was properly a military order; for 
every noble was at least a common soldier, if nothing else, and thereto bom. 
dSiarles had strengthened the influence of the army by summoning to the 
diets a number of officers as its representatives, a practice which continued 
long afterwards. _ Axel Oxenstierna mentions this as a custom peculiar to 
Sweden. The military, which sent deputies from among both the officers 
and the privates (though they had no votes), strengthened the nobility at 
the diets, where every nobleman who had come to lawful years was bound to 
give his attendance. Add hereto long and prosperous wars, and the military 
monarchy is complete. Such a nailitary monarchy had Sweden now become; 
and under this aspect it was regarded by its greatest statesmen. The mili- 
tary spirit pervaded all. With such a spirit and a young hero wearing the 
crown, we may not wonder at that claim of pre-eminence, so nearly coinciding 
with reality, made by the nobility, or its assertion that the nobleman was 
immediately, the peasant only mediately, the subject of the realm — claims 
which, finally led to the formally expressed dogma of the nobility, that “ it 
could not be out-voted at the diets by the other estates.” 

After the close of the Danish war, in January, 1613, Gustavus caused a 
declaration to be drawn up for the right understanding of the nobility’s 
privileges, which he committed to the custody of John Skytte. Those of the 
nobihty, the declaration ran, who neither themselves bore part in the Danish 
war, nor fulfilled their horse service, but slunk away, while the king himself 
lay afield against the enennes of the realm, should lose their baronial freedom, 
unless they had lawful excuse and by grace obtained a new confirmation. 
They were reminded that inheritable estates, as well as fiefs, were subject to 
the burden of horse service. It was noted as an abuse that the nobility 
released their peasants, not only within the free-mile round their mansions, 
but generally upon their lands held in fief from the crown, from portages, 
lodgment, and other works of succour Chjelp); that they built as many seats 
{ satesgardamaj as they pleased, and claimed for them the same immunities 
as for their individual place of abode, thus also withdrawing a large number 
of peraons from conscription; that, whereas the houses of the nobles in the 
towns were free froin ^ civic burdens, they unlawfully, either themselves or 
by others, pursued civic callings, maintainmg even in some cases tap-rooms 
and plac^ of dissolute resort; that they had abused likewise their toll-free 
right for inland traffic and foreign commerce, as well on their own account as 
that of others; with much else to the same purpose. 

A statute passed in Gustavus’ second diet, of the year 1612, provided that 
aH fiefs conferred at pleasure should te revoked till the investigation of the 
grotmds of tenure was completed; “ since, in a word, the largest portion of 
the income and rents of the realm is bestowed in fiefs.” This statute remained 
on the whole without effect; and naturally enough, seeing that such infeu- 
dations, however great the inconveniences they entail^ on both governors 
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and subjects, constituted from of old the payment for the entire service of 
the state, _ and the remedy of the evil would thus have required a new regula- 
tion of stipends in every department. For this, the wars that had broken 
out left no time, and the confusion of the finances, no means. We see the 
king for the most part reduced to the necessity of giving with one hand what 
he had taken back with the other. Great merits and brilliant proofs of brav- 
ery called for rewards which he, least of all men, could refuse; and the 
conquests of the Russian and Polish wars supplied new channels for his 
generosity. The erection of the Swedish House of Barons (Riddarhus) took 
place in 1625. The king gave his assent to the petition of the nobility on 
this subject, in recompense for the readiness wherewith they had received 
the royal proposals, respecting tlie maintenance of a standing army, made 
to the estates at the diet of that year. At this point the horse service virtu- 
ally ceased to be the ground of freedom of nobility, and the old contest 
regarding it became at least of smaller importance. Nobility, as completely 
hereditary, was separated from the other gentry, although left open to merit 
of every kind; but its d^tination mainly for warhke objects continued the 
same, and, hence, in Sweden a standing army and a permanent house of 
barons were contemporary institutions. What Gustavus, looking into the 
future, designed by the great dignities wherewith he surrounded his throne,’ 
what he purposed with the nobility of Sweden, is as uncertain as what he 
intended with Sweden itself. Everywhere we find the tracks of greatnfess, 
but no goal — scattered premises to a conclusion cut off by death. That he 
held control over his work (which without him became something entirely 
different in character), is certain. The ofi&cera of the army continued to be 
called to the diets. The statutes were passed in the name of the “ council 
and estates, counts, free-barons, bishops, nobles, clergy, military command- 
ers, burgesses, and common folk (menige aUmogeJ, of the realm of Sweden,” 
but the military commanders, although not named in the ordinance for the 
House of Barons, were reckoned of the nobility. 

With all this enhancement of the influence of the nobility, the king yet 
possessed, in respect to all the estates, the power, requisite to a ruler, of 
having the last word in deliberations and resolutions. The forms appointed 
for a Swedish diet of estates, in 1617, were little different from the oldest in 
which the king spoke to the country’s army, and acclamation decided the 
adoption of the statute. Nor was the plan of representation by estates yet 
fully developed. This can properly be said only of the first estate, which 
outweighed the rest, much was yet indeterminate. The presence of all 
the nobles, unless hindered by years, sickness, or the public service, was, 
though required by law, hardly possible. From the clergy, were commonly 
summoned the bishop of every diocese, with a member of the chapter, and a 
minister from every hundred; from the burgesses, the burgomaster and one 
of the council or the commonalty in every town; of the yeomen, one or two 
from every hundred. 

The old popular right of self-taxation had become more and more a sub- 

f 'ect for the arbitrary disposal of the governors. These relations suffered 
ittle change under the first kmgs of the Vasa family; especially as, according 
to the country’s law, supply was not yet a question for the diet in the later 
sense, and the representation long contmued to oscillate between provincial 
and general estates. The crown, with augumented power, naturally inter- 
vened; and thus we see that Gustavus I sometimes levied heavy taxes, with 
no reference except to the consent of the council The numerous diets of 
Charles DC m part changed this relation, and at the diet of 1602 we observe 
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that even the amount of a tax was fixed, although it was to be paid in wares. 
But this was not the rule. 

Over the grave of Gustavus Adolphus it was said : “He received his kingdom 
with two empty hands, yet deprived no man of his own by violence; but what 
the necessities of the realm required, that did he let his people know on their 
days of free assemblage, that they might consider the matter, and give tribute 
to the crown according to its need.” In comparison with earlier times, this 
judgment may be viewed as correct; and it belongs to the undying renown 
of this king that he, the greatest warrior of the Swedish throne, was, among 
all the rulers of his house, the least given to violence. Those who speak so 
much of the weight of taxes wdth which he loaded the country, should at 
least reflect that what under him was done by the law, was before him often 
done against law, and that arbitrariness, heretofore almost the rule, now 
appears the exception. No Swedish king before Gustavus Adolphus demanded 
and received greater sacrifices from the nobility. The hardest sacrifice was ’ 
the abolition, by the diet of the year 1627, of all exemptions from conscrip- . 
tion previously allowed. Complaints of the pressure of the public burdens 
were not unknown; and the new burdens were not introduced without dis- 
turbances. In 1620 representations were made that the contributions which 
•heretofore were paid to the crown had occasioned discontent and must be 
reduced, seeing that the poor and indigent paid equally with the rich and 
prosperous, whereby many were impoverished and their farms made waste. 
Therefore the cattle and field tax, which was now levied, was paid according 
to every man’s ability. But to ascertain each man’s circumstances, ministers, 
bailiffs, and the six-men of the church in each parish, had to enrol the cattle 
tod seed-corn of every yeoman; and it was soon found that this brought 
with it great inconvenience. The land tax and excise imposed restrictions 
hitherto unknown in Sweden, on the industry of the country. Barriers, with 
gates and toll-houses, were built at the outskirts of every town, and inspectors 
appointed; the same forms bemg observed at the market-places throughout 
the country. The most ordinary household business, brewing, baking, or 
killmg, could no longer be pursued freely in the towns. All this caused at 
the outset great discontent. The rigour of the levies was most keenly felt 
during the long period of war. Provinces occasionally made contracts with 
the crown, to avoid these levies; but they did not generally cease until the 
days of Charles XI. The militia contracts then entered into with the pro- 
vinces were made yet more burdensome by the frequent returns of the con- 
scription under Charles XII. 

The sufferings of Sweden in those times and during wars of such long 
continuance pass our conception. The resources of the country appear to 
have been little answerable to its great undertakings; and the inadequacy of 
the income is best shown by the extraordinary means to which the govern- 
ment was compefled to resort, especially to procure ready money, whereof 
was great want for carrying on the war; when the crown revenues were 
mostly paid in produce, or consisted in the performance of personal services. 
The extraordinary means were loans, sale and mortgage of the crown estates, 
and monopolies; and these enforced expedients of supply are to be reckoned 
among the most grievous measures of this reign. They multiplied what the 
Swede sees with impatience — middle powers in his relations/with his rulers. 
Afl who posseted influence through property — ^as lenders, holders of land- 
fiefs, farmers, managers of profitable enterprises — became intermediate pow- 
ers, on which the government, no less than the subject, was dependent. 

■ On the other hand, no administration evoked more abundant energies; 
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in this respect the reign of Gustavus Adolphus forms an epoch for Sweden. 
This is apparent not less in reference to the industry and education of the 
people, than in the executive and legislative functions of the state. We 
quote the judgment of a foreigner upon the country and its inhabitants at 
this day. “This kingdom,” observes William Ussehnx of Sweden, “has 
many advantages above other countries in sea-ports, timber, victuals, the 
wages of labour, copper, iron, steel, pitch, tar, shot, and other munitions of 
war. The inhabitants of the country are a hardy folk, who can endure cold 
and heat; they are docile, active, quick. They are, besides, obedient to their 
rulers, and little bent to sedition and revolt, wherein they excel many other 
nations and peoples. They have the qualities, if they would but exert 
themselves, of expert seamen; for they 
have no defect of intelligence, dexterity, 
and courage; and if they had a little 
pr^tice, they would easily become good 
ship-builders, the more so as almost all 
of them know how to handle the axe. 

In respect to various manufactures of 
fine linen, cloth, worsted, baize, bom- 
bazine, and others, there is little of this 
kind done in the country, partly be- 
cause impulse and materials are want- 
ing, and partly also because there are 
no means for exporting their wares. 

But of skill and shrewdness they have 
no want, for we find peasants able at 
all sorts of handiwork. They are car- 
penters, joiners, smiths; they bake, 
brew, weave, dye, make shoes and 
clothes, and the like, wherein they sur- 
pass all other nations of Europe, inas- 
much as in other countries hardly any- 
one will attempt to put hands to any 
craft that he hath not learned. Their 
wives and daughters make many curi- 
ous devices in sewing, weaving, and other pleasant arts, whence it appeareth 
that they are very knowing and wise-minded. True it is that they cannot 
arrive at the perfection which is found in other countries, when a man ever 
remaineth in one trade and becomes inured to it by long time, man after 
man, from father to son. But it is not to be doubted that he who hath wit 
and memory to learn in haste, and thereafter himself to invent, would become 
erfect in his trade, if from his youth upward he practised one thing and kept 
iiMelf faithful thereto. Some are of opinion that this nation is given to in- 
tendperance in eating and drinking, as also, to sloth, and therefore wih not 
apply themselves to any steady laMur. But concerning this I pronounce no 
judgment.” 

Sweden for the first time, under this reign learned to know in what the 
rule of officials consists. In earlier times we see but the contest between the 
power of the magnates and the arbitrariness of the kings; it was the former 
of these which obtained the sanction of law in the Swedish Middle Age. The 
old order, or disorder, of administration was in the hands of a polycracy of 
feudatories. This barbarous method was gradually abandoned, but at first 
only by the employment of violent and illegal means, and substituted by 
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■wiiat we may caH the secretary government, directly dependent on the king. 
Under it, in the country, was created the oflSce of bailiff, confided, as was the 
secretary government of the towns, out of mistrust of the council and lieu- 
tenants (st&thaMama), to persons of mean condition, dependent on the king 
alone, and who, though often inculpated, were yet a necessary evil. Thus 
matters remained under the first princes of the house of Vasa, until 
Charles DC broke the old power of the lieutenants, those “ kings in their dis- 
tricts,” as he himself named them; and after him Gustavus Adolphus ven- 
tured to collect around his throne great but subordinate legal authorities. 
The tension which the kingdom felt in all its members required the reins of 
government to be tightly drawn. We discern a stricter unity of power in the 
highest place, with its inevitable condition: a greater division of labour in 
the administration, so far as the preponderant demands of military affairs 
allowed. These arrangements (afterwards developed by Axel Oxenstiema 
in the form of government of 1634) — a complete gradation of offices, with 
powers in several respects even impairing the old political rights of the peo- 
ple; the five high officers of state at the head of as many departments 
assisted by royal councillors appointed thereto, and standing boards or col- 
leges now first brought into intimate connection with the prefectures — all 
belong to the period of Gustavus Adolphus, 

The king’s absence, occasioned by the wars, too often hindered his dwn 
watchfulness over thfe judicatory. The council of state was in fact the 
supreme tribunal. In a period so unsettled, so small an amount of litigation 
is not a little wonderful. Such a fact lays open to our glance the inner moral 
life of the people, and indicates at the same time that hidden fund of strength 
which must have existed somewhere in the country, to outlast exertions so 
great, distress and unquiet so tr 3 dng. Such a fund lay in the public morals; 
and in this respect, as in others, the era of Gustavus Adolphus presents the 
true transition from the Middle Age of Sweden. The old blood-feuds disap- 
peared before the power of law; but the ties of kindred still retained all their 
natural freshness and force, purged of violent excess, and operating only to 
beneficent ends. No one was desolate; for all might reckon upon home, 
kindred, and help in need. Much was borne, but borne in common, and 
Sweden was as one man. Nor was the condition of the people at the king’s 
death by any means such as might be unagined after so many years of war. 
D’Ogier, who visited Sweden in the winter of 1634, in company with the 
French ambassador. Count D’Avaux, says in his journal, that he does not 
remember having seen in the whole country any one naked or in rags. Pea- 
sant lads and lasses sprang gladsomely about the sledges; and though he had 
free portage, the yeomen showed themselves not at all slow in forwarding 
him on his way — probably, he adds, because in other matters they are not 
heavEy taxed. On a journey to the Copper Mount, he saw the people gath- 
ered at a church in the Dale country, and exclaims: “ These country folk are 
neither ragged nor hungry, as with us.” And yet they were people with 
whom it was no uncommon thing to mix bark in their bread. They felt no 
unhappiness. A great present, a great future, quickened the spirit of all. 

This trust in the future Gustavus Adolphus himself showed in nothing 
more cl^ly than in his immortal institutes for general education. In the 
University of Upsala the dissensions among the t^hers, especially between 
Ifesenius and John Rudbeck, with their factions among the students, con- 
tinued under the first years of this reign. The mode in which the king restored 
fffder, as well as the wisdom and bounty which marked his care of the univer- 
aty, redound to his honour. Messenius and Rudbeck, both men as hot- 
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tempered as they were able, were removed, but to honourable and weighty 
charges; and the work of instruction continued to be a main object of the 
king’s solicitude. In the year 1620 he proposed to the bishops the question 
as to the manner in which art and knowledge might be furthered in his 
dominions, taking notice that the university and schools were ill-conducted, 
so that there were few fit for the_ office of the ministry, and none at all for 
affairs of government. The magistrates of the towns were so ignorant that 
they could not write their names; the students were hindered by their pov- 
erty from making progress; and instruction at the university was impeded 
by too many holidays. 

The teachers were ec- 
clesiastics; and as the 
clergy did not under- 
stand matters belong- 
mg_ to government and 
civic life, they could not 
teach these branches. 

There was a yet greater 
want of competent per- 
sons to do the work of 
the country than there 
was of money to repay 
them. Therefore the 
bishops were com- 
manded to state how 
many royal schools and 
seminaries were needful 
in the kingdom; what 
course of education 
was most desirable to 
be given there; how 
good teachers might be 
obtained, and one gen- 
eral method of instruc- 
tion introduced; how 
the so-called parish- 
rounds (' sockm-gangar), cathedral of Ibo 

by which the students 

begged their sustenance in the hamlets, might be abolished, and in their stead 
a fixed contribution, to be collected by the ministers, established. They were 
to declare how many professors were required in the university; and as there 
was a want of learned men at home, from what places these should be invited: 
how the professors should be paid, since the manner now in use — by the 
church tith^ — was ineffective, yielding more one year, another less; how 
the_ community of the students, the privileges of the university, and the ren- 
dering of accounts by the professors, might be arranged. Lastly, the king 
required their opinion respecting the hospitals; especially as the grievous 
infection of leprosy was beginning to spread, chiefly in Finland, and what the 
crown expended upon hospitals was embezzled, and the poor were treated 
worse than dogs. 

The reply of the bishops is fantastical and silly. But the king put his 
own hand to the work, and to his individual liberality the University of 
Upsala owes its existence. The first gymnasium in Sweden was erected at 
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-Yesterla in 162Q, and enlarged in 1623 and 1627; the second at Strengnas in 
^6^; the third at Linkoping in 1628. The same year Finland, which had 
'®«B^sed the gymnasiuin of Vibo^ since 1618, obtained another at Abo. 
pltiis was this great kmg' in the midst of his wars the founder of Sweden’s 
system of education. No hopes are nobler or more elevating than those 
which Gustavus Adolphus opened up to a future generation by his institutes. 
They were not less important for their political than for their scientific results; 
for if Sweden, from this time, continually saw men rising by their knowledge 
and merits from the hut to the highest dignities of the state, it was the work 
of Gustavus Adolphus./ 

GUSTAVUS ADOXTHUS AND THE THIETY YBAES’ WAE* 

Withm a very few years the king, seconded by his youthful chancellor, 
Oxenstiema, had established the best organised representative monarchy 
of his time in the country so lately distracted by civil war. Ijogerqwist 
(Laurel Bough), Oemfiycht (Eagle’s Flight), Erenrot (Root of Honour) — 
such were the proud names of the great families which, like the aristocracy 
of the' whole Baltic coast, were loth to bow their stubborn neck to the yoke of 
the monerrchy. This hard-handed aristocracy was won over to the service 
qf the crown, with amazing readiness, by the alluriog prospect of mUitary 
glory and spoil; any nobleman who, in time of war, stayed at home, “ dm 
l^richt m hvim ” (to look after the dustbm) forfeited the fief he held of the 
crown. Hence it was possible to impose the heavy burden of military service 
on the loyal peasantry too, and every year the clergy read out from their 
pulpits the names of the young men who were called upon to join the militia. 
The king directed the whole administration by means of five great central 
bureaux. He permitted freedom of debate to the four estates of the diet, 
but after the royal decision was once given he required unquestioning obedi- 
ence, for “ no martial laurels grow amidst these eternal brawls and wrangles.” 
Thus, in firm reliance on’ his people, he undertook to end the three wars his 
father had bequeathed'to him; and in the school of nineteen years of warfare 
he tmined an army accustomed to conquer. 

Against the Danes, he maintained his position with difficulty. Evading 
his most formidable foe, he turned his arms against the Muscovite, drove the 
Russian robbers from their haunts on the Baltic, subjugated Ingermanland, 
Karelia, and all the maritime provinces of the Gulf of Finland, and, hard by 
the site where St. Petersburg now stands, erected the column which pro- 
claimed to the wofld that here Gustavus Adolphus had set the frontier of 
the kingdom. He next led his trusty vassals against Poland, where he met the 
l^ions of the Counter-Reformation for the first time. For all her pride of 
victory, he inflicted on Poland the first great defeat she had suffered for two 
hxmdred years; he conquered Livonia, secured the Protestant church in her 
precarious tenure, and gained a foothold in the harbours of Prussia. The 
guiding idea of his life stood more and more plainly revealed: the scheme of 
a Scandinavian empire, which should unite ail the countries of the Haltic 
under the dominion of the blue and yellow flag. Gustavus Adolphus had 
g^ed all these successes without any interference on the part of the western 
powers, for as yet there was no state system. The tract of central Europe — 
that Germany which was destined at some future time to bind the east and 
west of Europe into an organic association of political entities — was prostrate 

’ P For a full account of the Thirty Years’ War, and the part taken in it by Grustavns Add- 
lihngi, tlie reader is referred to volume XIY, pages 339-368.] 
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and bleeding from a thousand wounds, tom asunder by furious party strife; 
and not until his triumphal march brought him close upon the German fron- 
tier was Gustavus Adolphus drawn into the whirlpool of the great German 
war. For thirty-three years Germany had lived as in a dream, under the 
protection of the Religjous Peace of Augsburg — a fallacious peace, which 
brought about no genuine reconciliation, and left all the burning questions 
of the law of the empire unresolved. Wholly preoccupied with the dreary 
quarrels of Lutheran and Calvinistic theologians, the German Protestants 
had looked on idly while the Jesuits, careless of the Peace, brought large dis- 
tricts in the south and west of Germany once more under the sway of the 
church of Rome; and while the Dutch, to the north of the German river, took 
up the desperate struggle against the Habsburg empire, William of Orange 
uttering the warning cry: “If Germany remains an ime spectator of our 
tragedy, a war will presently be kindled on German soil which will swallow 
up all the wars that have gone before it.” The most ghastly of all wars 
began — ghastly not only by reason of the hideous havoc it wrought, but by 
reason of its utter barrenness of thought — for while the empire was tossed 
distractedly between four parties, religious and political contentions grew 
tangled into an inextricable maze, and of the lofty passions of the early days 
of the Reformation little suiTuved beyond the gloomy malevolence of sectarian 
hatred. 

Austria and Spain, the two branches of the house of Habsburg, made 
common cause in the struggle vath heresy; they allied themselves with 
Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of the Catholic League in Germany, with 
Italian princes, and with the crown of Poland. Almost the whole of Catholic 
Europe, with the sole exception of France, placed its mercenaries at the 
service of this imperial policy, which strode resolutely towards its goal, daring 
and favoured by fortune, commanding the admiration of even Gustavus 
Adolphus by its ruthless strength of wiU. “The emperor,” he often said, 
“is a great statesman; he does what will serve his jiurpose.” All the em- 
peror’s hereditary dominions, including even Bohemia, that ancient home 
of heresy, and the Protestant peasantry of Upp’er Austria, had been coerced 
into conformity with the Roman Catholic faith. South Germany was already 
subjugated, the elector palatine exiled from his lands and lieges; Spain held 
command of a series of strongholds along the Rhine, and was thus able to send 
her mercenaries safely from Milan through the Tsnrol and Germany, to make 
war upon the Netherlands. The little armies of the partisans of Protestant- 
ism in the north were crushed, even the Damsh duke of Holstein was driven 
back. The emperor’s legions pressed forward to Jutland, as they had done 
in the days of the Ottos. His victorious banners, bearing the emblems of the 
Virgin Mary and the double eagle, floated on the shores of both the seas of 
Germany, and his commander-in-cMef, the Czech Wallenstein, was at work on 
the project of a maritime empire — he was going to link the Baltic and the 
North Sea by a canal between Wismar and the Elbe, and estabhsh a naval 
port of the empire in the bay of Jade (where Wilhelmshaven now stands) at 
the very doors of the rebel Dutch. 

In the year 1629 the imperial policy uttered its last fiat. The edict of 
■Restitution excluded Calvinists from toleration under the Peace of Augs- 
burg, and directed that all religious institutions which had joined the Calvinis- 
tic church since the date of tbe Peace, all the old “immediate” bishoprics of 
the ancient Germania Sacra of the north — Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Bremen, 
Lubeck — as well as the provincial bishoprics of Meissen, Brandenburg, and 
countless others, ^ould be delivered over to the Romish church. Wat a 
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I»»speetl The peaceful development of two generations wiped out at a 
blow; the people of these whilom ecclesiastical territories, with their thorough- 

& Protestantism, once more under the sway of the erozier, while an arch- 
should make his entry into Mainz as Cathohc archbishop I Tlie success 
of such a project would have struck a blow at the very root of German Pro- 
testantism, in its ecclesiastical no less than its political aspect; and nothing 
would have been lacking for its utter annihilation but that the illustrious 
Protestant dynasties of the empire — the electors of Brandenburg and Hesse, 
the elector Palatine and the Askanian Anhalts (the Aschersleben Ime) — 
should forfeit their fiefs to the empire as rebels and heretics, like the dukes 

of Mecklenburg and Brun^ick 
and many other Protestant princes, 
who had been driven into exde and 
seen their ancient hereditary do- 
minions fan a prey to the arbitrary 
rule of imperialist commanders. 
Never had Germany been so near a 
condition of political unity. “We 
need no more princes or prince 
electors,” was Wallenstein’s threat. 
But unity so created, by Spanish 
priests of the Society of Jesus, by 
covdottieri and hordes of mercenar 
ries who had renounced their na- 
tionality, would have destroyed all 
intellectual liberty, would have 
gone far to anmhilate the essence 
of the German ego, A cry of hor- 
ror rose from the whole Protestant 
world. And yet, whence was res- 
cue to be looked for? The only 
two Protestants who still wore the 
electoral hat — the electors of 
Brandenburg and Saxony — saw 
their dommions flooded with impe- 
( 1603 - 1651 ) rial troops ; they were paralysed by 

the weakness of their own will and 
by their traditional loyalty to the emperor — a feeling honourable even when 
mistaken — paralysed by the insubordination of the provincial estates, which 
obstructed every serious attempt at military preparation. There was no 
help for it; the dissensions and inertia of the German Protestants had brought 
thills to such a pass that nothing but foreign intervention could save them. 

The king of Sweden had no alternative. He realised the vast co-ordination 
of European affairs; he had long vainly striven to induce the free Protestant 
powers of Northern Europe — Englanci, the Netherlands, and Denmark — to 
league themselves together against the Habsburgs; and dunng his Pohsh 
campaign he had already met the imperial troops in one unsuccessful engage- 
ment. If the sway of the brutal imperial soldiery were to extend farther along 
the Baltic, it would not only shatter the great septentrional monarchy of his 
hopeful dreams, but would endanger the little throne of his own dominions; 
for there was no question but that Austria’s allies, the Polish Vasas, would 
endeavour to make good their'^claims to the crown. “In the safety of our 
neighbours,” he said to his loyal estates, “ we must secure our own.” .^d in 
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glowing language, he, who had never learned to dissenable, added, “I will 
deliver our oppressed co-religionists from the papal yoke.”_ His political and 
religious duty both pointed to the same goal; but in this, as in all epoch- 
making crises, the issue was determined by the obscure promptings of genius, 
by the mysterious presentiment of prodigious successes, and by the call of 
divine providence^ 

Leif sic, iMzen, and the Death of Qustavvs 

Gustavus negotiated with France, England, and Holland, before he 
began his march. Charles I agreed to send the king of Sweden six thou^nd 
men. These troops were raised in the name of the marquis of Hamilton 
and supposed to be maintained by that nobleman, that the appearance of 
neutrality might be preserved. 

The most necessary supply that Gustavus received was an annual subsidy, 
from Cardinal Richelieu, of twelve hundred thousand livres — a small sum 
in our days, but considerable at that time, especially in a country where the 
precious metals are still scarce. The treaty between Prance and Sweden was 
a masterpiece in polities. Gustavus agreed, in consideration of the stipu- 
lated subsidy to maintain in Germany an army of thirty-six thousand men; 
and bound himself to observe a strict neutrality towards the duke of Bavaria 
and all the princes of the Catholic league, on condition that they should not 
Join the emperor against the Swedes, and to preserve the rights of the Romish 
church, wherever he should fund it established. By these ingenious stipula- 
tions, which do so much honour to the genius of Richelieu, the Catholic 
princes were not only freed from aU alarm on the score of religion, but fur- 
nished with a pretext for withholding them assistance from the emperor, as a 
step which would expose them to the arms of Sweden. 

Gustavus had entered Pomerania when this treaty was concluded, and 
soon after made himself master of Frankfort-upon-the-Oder, Kolberg, and 
several other important places. The Protestant princes, however, were still 
backward in declaring themselves, lest they should be separately crushed by 
the imperial power, before the king of Sweden could march to their assistance. 
In order to put an end to this irresolution, Gustavus summoned the elector of 
Brandenburg to declare himself openly in three days; and on receiving an 
evasive answer, he marched directly to Berlm. This spirited conduct had 
the desired effect: the gates were thrown open, and Gustavus was received 
as a friend. He was soon after joined by the landgraf of Hesse and the 
elector of Saxony. Gustavus now marched towards Leipsic, where Tilly 
lay encamped. That experienced general advanced into the plain of Breiten- 
feld to meet his antagonist, at the head of thirty thousand veterans. The 
king of Sweden’s army consisted of a nearly equal number of men; but the 
Saxon auxiliaries were raw and undisciplined, and fled at the first onset. Yet 
Gustavus, by his superior conduct and the supenor valour of the Swedes, 
gamed a complete victory over Tilly and the imperials. The consequences of 
the victory at Leipsic were great; nor did the conqueror fail to improve that 
success which he had so gloriously earned. He was instantly jomed by all 
the members of the Evangelical union, determined at last to throw off the 
imperial bondage. The measures of the Catholic league were utterly dis- 
concerted; and Gustavus made himself master of the whole country from the 
Elbe to the Rhine, comprehending a space of near one hundred leagues, full of 
fortified towns The elector of Saxony, in the meantime, entered Bohemia, 
and took Prague. Tilly was killed in disputing with the Swedes the passage of 
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'the Lech. Gustavus soon after reduced Ai^sburg, and there re-established 
tthe Protestant rel^on. He next marched into Bavaria, where he found the 
gates of almost every city thrown open on his approach. When pressed to 
revenge on Mxmich the cruelties which Tilly had perpetrated at Magdeburg, 
to ‘give up the city to pillage, and reduce the elector’s magnificent palace to 
ashes, he replied: “No! let us not imitate the barbarity of the Goths our ances- 
tors, who mive rendered their memory detestable by abusing the rights of 
conquest, in doing violence to humanity, and destro3dng the precious monu- 
ments of art.” 

During these transactions, the renowned Wallenstein, who had been for 
a time in disgrace, but had been restored to the chief command with absolute 
powers soon after the defeat of Leipsic, had recovered Prague and the greater 
part of Bohenua. Gustavus offered him battle near Nuremberg; but the 
cautious veteran prudently declined the challenge, and the king of Sweden 
was repulsed in attempting to force his intrenchments. The action lasted 
for ten hours, during which every regiment in the Swedish army, not excepting 
the body of reserve, was led on to the attack. The king’s person was in 
imminent danger, the Austrian cavalry sallying but furiously from their 
intrenchments on the right and left when the efforts of the Swedes began to 
slacken; and a masterly retreat alone saved him from a total overthrow. 
Gustavus afterwards attacked Wallenstein m the wide plain of Lutzen, near 
Leipsic, where a great battle was fought and the Swedish monarch lost his 
life in the height of a complete victory, which was improved by Bernhard, 
duke of Saxe-Weimar, his lieutenant-general. 

No prince, ancient or modern, seems to have possessed, in so eminent a 
degree as Gustavus, the united qualities of the hero, the statesman, and the 
commander — that intuitive genius which conceives, that wisdom which 
plans, and that combination of conduct and courage which gives success to an 
enterprise. Nor was the military progress of any prince ever equally rapid, 
imder circumstances equally difficult, with an inferior force against warlike 
nations and disciplined troops conducted by able and expenenced generals.^ 


AIMS AND CHAEACTEE OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

What was his aim? This, posterity has striven to learn; this, it has 
fancied it has discovered. From generation to generation the story has 
gone — gathering assurance as it went, and being handed on and on with 
fresh embellishments — that he came down upon the empire from the North 
to save and protect the Protestant religion; that he aimed at uniting Prot- 
estant Germany and being himself the Protestant emperor. But the tale we 
have told points to other aims than these. Long after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus the royal chancellor said to Bengt Oxenstierna, “King Gustavus 
Adolphus wanted the Baltic coast; he aspired to be one day emperor of 
Scandmavia, and his empire was to embrace Sweden and Norway, Denmark 
as far as the Great Belt, and the Baltic provinces. With this end in view, he 
first concluded a peace with Denmark on the most favourable terms he could 
^t, and then one with Eussia respecting the Baltic coast. By means of lucra- 
tive duties he took the coast and river mouths away from the Poles. He then 
attacked the Geraian emperor, and demanded Pomerania and Mecklenburg 
as a war indemnity from the Protestant princes, who were to receive Catholic 
jHrovipc^ in exchange. Denmark was to be reduced to the territoiy beyond 
tiie Great Belt, and Norway was to be ours. By such means this great king 
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aimed at founding an independent empire. But it was not true (as report 
says) that he wished to make himself emperor of Germany.” 

His contemporaries were full of admiration for his soldierly courage and 
his wisdom as a general. For a general he was, bold almost to foolhardiness. 
A dagger in his hand would arouse all the Northman, “ the Goth,” in him; 
then he showed that he belonged to the Vasa brood. How often did he not 
stake his hfe on a chance before he finally threw it away in a rash skirmish! 
From the very beginning of his reign his improvements and innovations in 
military arrangements were the constant subjects of his thoughts. The 
emb^sy to the Netherlands in 1615, which has furnished so many personal 
details about Gustavus Adolphus, gives a list of these. “Nine large new 
ships ” are mentioned, as well as the militia brought up to the strength of 
forty thousand men; there is, besides, an account of a new arsenal of great 
cannon and weapons of every description. The young king had begged of 
their high mightinesses “ that the controller monier ” might come to him for 
a time in Holland, bringing with him engineers, artillerymen, gunners, and 
other such people. His admiration for the military spirit of Sie prince of 
Orange impelled him to this step — to complete his armament after the 
Orange pattern, and with the assistance of Orange workmen. And how often 
in his German wars did he take Orange for his example, not only in operations 
in the field, but more especially when he had a fortress to besiege. He showed 
the envoys a piece of ordnance he had invented, which he wished to try in 
their presence. It weighed only twenty pounds, and threw balls of the same 
weight. He told them he hoped to make it still lighter. Europe witnessed 
the rise of a warlike star in the North. Spinola had already said at the battle 
of Prague, “ Gustavus Adolphus is the only Protestant sovereign whom one 
must be cautious not to offend.” The only history which appeared of him 
during his life echoed the universal contemporary judgment: “ There are few 
men to be found in Christendom at the present day whose experience in war 
equals his.” 

And this determined, rough, reserved, hard ruler — this Uo arcticm — 
taller than the tallest of his countrymen, broad-shouldered, white-skinned 
and with the fairest of fair hair, slow in his movements, which in later years 
when he became rather too corpulent were somewhat unwieldy, loved soft 
music and songs of the simplest kind, and would often sit, lute in hand, lost 
in the dreams which its tones awakened. We like to compare him, separated 
from us by a distance of over two centuries, with those who are nearer our 
times; and who is not strangely moved by the remembrance of how the con- 
queror of Silesia dreamed in restful solitude over the soft-toned lute'i* Con- 
centrated will, energy pursuing a great end, sought an instant’s pause, while 
genius lulled them musically into the short slumber the pressure of the time 
allowed. Like an aurora borealis Gustavus appears — great, wonderful, 
luminous, and cold.* 

Geije/^s Estimate of Gvstamis Adolphus 

Gustavus Adolphus was taken away in his thirty-eighth year. Never has 
one man’s death made a deeper impression throughout a whole quarter of 
the world. Wheresoever his name had been heard, a ray of hope for the 
oppressed had penetrated. Even 4ihe Greek, at its sound, dreamed of free- 
dom; and prayers for the success of the Swedish monarch’s arms were sent up 
at the Holy Sepulchre. What then must he not have been for the partners 
of his faith? We may conceive this; nay, rather, it is no longer possible to do 
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4o. The feelings with which the inhabitants of Augsburg, with streaming 
tears, crowded to the evangelical worship restored by Gustavus Adolphus; 
the feeling with which the people in Saxony, on bended knees, stretched 
out thanMul hands to the hero, for the second time their saviour, are become 
strange to the world in which we live. In those days men felt their dangers, 
and knew how to requite their dehverer worthily. We speak of the people 
whose champion Gustavus Adolphus was by his cause as well as by his quali- 
ties. %e agency of both extended far, and burst even the bonds of hate and 
prejudice; for he is perchance the only man (so great was the might of his 
virtue) whose image is reflected with truth, even in the portraiture of his 
enemies 

It is not only Axel Oxenstiema who has said of him, “He was a prince 
God-dearing in all his doings and transactions, even to the death.” Lutheran 
theolo^ans have wished in some sort to exalt him into a saint of their per- 
su^ion. If withal he had too much ot Csesar and Alexander (whom he ad- 
mired), _we must acknowledge, on the other hand, that he was better than 
his spiritual advisers, and far above his age in Christian tolerance. The 
manner in which the future juggled with his life-work, frustrating his designs 
and letting his plans die with him, belongs to the common lot of mankind, 
and may silently be added to the immeasurable sum of hopes unfulfilled. 
One is conscious of a higher power working through the whole life of Gustavus 
Adolphus. There was in him that boundless reach of view which with con- 
querors is inborn, and. he accepted without amazement his own fortune. 
His profound belief in his own destiny is conspicuous in all the transactions of 
his life; and yet, though nothing hardens the heart so much as prosperity, 
GiKtavus Adolphus was humble and meek. In his vocation he acknowledged 
guidance from on high. He was far from looking upon himself as mdispensa- 
ble, however; for his goal was placed far above his own personality. iTiere- 
fore was he, like the high-hearted Roman, not niggardly of his great life. 
“God the almighty liveth,” he said to Axel Oxenstiema when that statesman 
warned him, in Prussia, not so rashly to expose himself to deatk More 
cheerful and heroic courage never walked on earth. 

What, besides, did he purpose? A great monarchy, without doubt; 
for whose future props in Germany he counted upon the young Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, afterwards the great elector, and Bernhard of 
Weimar, intending for the one the hand of his daughter, for the other that 
of his niece. Probably even a Protestant empire was not foreign to his con- 
templations. For the rest, nothing was determined, even in his own breast. 
The sphere of his vision stretched far and Vide; and it was his pleasm-e to 
hold in his hand the threads of many possibilities. Thus we see him enter- 
tain the proposal that he, after Sigismund’s death, should himself be elected 
king of Poland, through the Polish dissidents. Thus we find him in alliance 
with the prince of Transylvania, the Crimean Tatars, and Russia, for the 
weakeniig of the Austrian interest as well in Poland as in Germany. Great 
designs were extinguished with his life on the battle-field of Liitzen./ 
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THE PEACE OP WESTPHALIA (1648 A.D.) 

Cheistina, who succeeded Gustavus (II) Adolphus on the throne of 
Sweden, was only six years of age when her father fell upon the plains of 
Lutzen, and a council of regency, consisting of five great officers of state, at 
the head of whom was the chancellor Oxenstierna, was placed over the realm. 

It was expected by the Catholic party that now, when the hero of the 
reformed cause was no more, and that the elector of Saxony, one of his best 
supports, was about to pass over to the imperials, the war in Germany would 
be a short one. They were wofully deceived. It raged with alternate glory 
and disaster down to the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. Gustavus had trained 
in his school a host of generals who were fit for every emergency; and the 
statesmen whom he had instructed were in no respect inferior. Horn, Ban^r, 
Torstenson, and Wrangel, assisted by Duke Bernhard and the landgraf, 
gathered laurels in the field, which womd not have disgraced even the coronet 
of Gustavus. 

For most of these successes, indeed, Sweden was indebted to other causes 
than even the ability of her generals or the discipline of her brave veterans. 
The ablest generals of France were also contending with the Catholic powers 
of Europe. But these events belong to German or to European history, 
rather than to that of Sweden. We will not, therefore, detail them, but wiU 
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pass at onee to the celebrated treaty which restor^ peace to Europe. That 
treaty was most honourable to Sweden. Five millions of crowns were con- 
ceded to her, as some indemnification for the expenses of the war. She was 
confirmed in the possession of Bremen and Verden, which were secularised. 
She was allowed to retain Upper Pomerania, a part of the Lower, with Riigen, 
"VVlsmar, and three votes in the German diet. ^ This was a glorious result; yet 
it was less glorious than the war itself, which had raised Sweden frona an 
obscure state to one of the firat of European kingdoms — which had disci- 
plined her troops, established her martial character, and rendered her formid- 
able in the eyes of Europe. Before the conclusion of this^ war, Sweden 
increased the number of her enemies by a sudden i^ption into Holstein. 
The circumstances and end of this new war we shall give in a future chapter. 
It, too, contributed as much to the triumph of Christma as to the disgrace of 
her royal neighbour. 

THE ABDICATION OF CHRISTINA (1654 A.D.) 

But the most remarkable event of Christina’s reign is her voluntary ab^- 
cation. Though fond of power, the cares which sunrounded it and the duties 
which it involved were too much for her inclination, .^ecting a peculiar 
loVe of retirement, a peculiar devotion to birds, to antiquities, to the fine 
arts, to criticism, and to philosophical reflection, she lamented a course of 
life which interfered with the attainment of her wishes, and expres^d her 
intention to abdicate, long before she carried it into effect. Her vanity was 
delighted with the homage paid to her by literary men; she corresponded with 
all of any note, and invited several to her court; she pensioned such as she 
thought ready to extend her reputation; she purchased, at an immense price, 
the rarest editions of old books, and the choicest specimens of art. Her 
subjects were not well pleased with her prodigality; they condemned her 
tastes; they lamented her unchastity; and sensibly advised her to inarry 
and attend more strictly to her duties as a sovereign. Against marriage, 
which would have subjected her caprice to restraints that she would have 
felt to be intolerable, she indignantly remonstrated, and declared that she 
would retire into private life. This resolution alarmed her people, who were 
proud of the glories that illustrated her reign, and who loved the daughter of 
their hero. Her ministers, especially Oxenstiema, remonstrated with her on 
a resolution which, if carried into effect, must, as they were well convinced, 
end in their fall from power. Under such a woman, they were the virtual 
sovereigns of Sweden; Wt her designated successor, Charles Gustavus (the 
son of the hero’s sister by the count palatine)^ was a bold, active, enterprising 
prince, who would reign alone. Though she yielded for a time to the entreaties 
of her advisers, she never renounced her purpose; and in 1654 she announced 
it so energetically that all opposition was felt to be unavailii^. 

It was in the diet of Upsala, held in May, 1654, that Christina made this 
irrevocable annunciation. In the event of her successor’s dying without issue, 
she wished the sceptre to devolve on the count de Tott, one of her paramours, 
and descended from a daughter of Eric XIV; but she met with little encour- 
agement in such a project. In the foUo^g month, wishing to imtate the 
illustrious example of Charles V, she publicly resigned all the ensigns of her 
dignity into the hands of her cousin, whom she exhorted to a right fulfilment 
of tihe royal duties. For the gratification of her pleasures, she reserved to 
hers^ the revenues of ample domains. Her subsequent life was not like that 
of the imowned emperor.* 
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She had reserved to herself her own independence, an absolute authority- 
over such of her subjects as should accompany her, and the revenues of 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg, with those of several Swedish provinces. Quit- 
ting the habit of her sex, and taking the words Fata mam vnvemeni as a de-vice, 
she left her kingdom, traversed Denmark and Germany, and established 
herself at Brussels. Here she remained for nearly a year, signalising her 
sojourn by the private renunciation of Lutheranism, which she afterwards 
solemnly and publicly abjured at I nnsbruck. From Innsbruck she went to 
Italy. She entered Rome on horseback, was received, confirmed,. and bap- 
tised Alexandra by Alexander VII, and 
was lodged in the Palazzo Famese, 
where she surrounded herself -with art- 
ists and amorists, with philosophers and 
mountebanks. In 1656, having quar- 
relled -with some members of the college 
of cardinals, she made her first tnp to 
France, where she had much success as 
a spectacle, called on the king at Com- 
piSgne, was lodged at Fontainebleau, 
and stayed for some tune in Paris. 

She was most gracious with the men of 
letters and science, but she outraged 
all the women by her expressions of 
contempt for their sex and themselves 
(which called forth many illiberal re- 
marks concerning her spare figure and 
humped shoulder), and declared that 
Ninon de I’Enclos was the only one of 
them worth her regard. She also at- 
tempted to instil a few of her own po- 
litical theories into the bosom of Ma- 
zarin; but that subtle diplomatist 
resisted, and when in the following 
year, after a journey to Italy, she at- 
tempted to renew her visit, he found 
means to have her detained at Fon- queen cbbistina op s-weden 
tainebleau. It was here that, after / (i626-i689> 

■writing to Cromwell, who would none 

of her, she caused her favourite Monaldeschi, in revenge for the betrayal of 
her secrets, to be put to death by the captain of her guard.® The French 
historian Catteau-Calle-ville gives the following account of this famous 
incident.® 

CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN AND MONALDESCHI 

Attached to the queen were Count Sentinelli, her captain of the guard 
and first chamberlain, and the marquis Monaldeschi, her grand equerry. 
There reigned great jealousy between these two Italians, both desirous of 
keeping Christina’s favour. The princess, however, had been for some time 
suspicious of Monaldeschi’s conduct, and having intercepted his correspond- 
ence found that he -was betraying her interests and at the same time attempt- 
ir^ to lay at another door the treason of which he was guilty. She feigned 
innocence in the matter and asked the marquis one day what punishment 
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■feeaflon deserved. "Your majesty,” he replied, “should have the traitor 
executed on the spot without mercy.” “Good,” said the ^ueen, “remember 
these words; and for my part I tell you I shall never forgive him.” 

On the 6th of November she summoned to her, in the Gal^rie des Cerfs, 
Father Lebel, the Mathurin prior, and put into his hand a packet of papers 
sealed in three places and bearing no address, with the charge that he was to 
return it to her whenever she called for it and requesting him to make note of 
the day, hour, and place he had received it. Meanwhile Monaldeschi observed 
that several posts had passed without his receiving any letters; and becoming 
mistrustful took several steps which looked like preparations for flight. But 
the queen forestalled him, and on the 10th of November she called him into 
the GaWrie des Cerfs. He arrived trembling, pale, and hazard. After 
some irrelevant remarks by the queen Father Lebel entered by a door which 
was immediately shut, while through another entrance came Sentmelli the 
captam of the guard, and two soldiers. The queen asked the prior for the 
packet she had committed to his care, took out the letters and papers which 
she showed and read to the marquis, asking him in a firm but passionate 
voice if he recognised them. Ihe marquis denied they were an^hing but 
copies she had made herself. “ You have, then,” she asked him, “ no knowl- 
edge of these letters and writings?” Leaving him to thmk for a minute, she 
produced the origmals which she showed him, exclaimmg, “0 you traitor!” 
After several attempts to justify himself Monaldeschi threw himself for pardon 
at Christina’s feet. At the same time the captam and his soldiers drew their 
swords. Monaldeschi came closer to the queen, who listened a few moments 
but soon told him his arrest had been ordered and requested the prior to 
prepare him for death. 

She left the gallery and withdrew to an adjoining room. It appears, 
from Father Lebel’s narrative, that SentineUi himself interceded for the 
culprit, or at least he made a pretence of doing so. This proceeding pro- 
ducmg no effect, the marquis implored the prior to intercede for him; and 
the latter did go to the queen, whom he found vdth calm and unruffled counte- 
nance. He threw himself at her feet, and in a voice choked with sobs begged 
her for the sake of Christ’s sufferings to deign to show a little mercy. She 
represented to the good man how sorry she was not to be able to grant what 
he asked, pointing out the blackness of Monaldeschi’s crime, and adding 
that so guilty a man had no forgiveness or mercy to hope for and that many 
who deserved less than this traitor had been broken on the wheel. Where- 
upon the prior, who has himself given an account of this whole circumstance, 
took the liberty of observing that she was in the palace of a great king and 
that she should give careful thought as to whether the king would approve 
of what she was about to do. This remark of the prior’s instead of moving 
Christma, only wounded her pride. She replied that she had the right to 
dispense justice; that the king was not treating her as a prisoner and fugitive; 
that she was mistress of her own wishes and could punish her own officials 
for anythmg and at all times; that she was responsible for her conduct to God 
alone, and that this particular act of hers was not without precedent. 

The prior argued that there was a difference, and that if princes had done 
such things they did them ,on their own territory and not elsewhere; but, 
fearing to irritate her, he continued; “It is for the honour and reputation 
which your majesty has acquired in this kingdom, and for the hope which 
the nation has conceived of mediation that I humbly beg of you to consider 
that your action, entirely just as it maybe from your majesty’s standpoint, 
might be regarded by others as an act of hasty violence. May your majesty 
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do rather a deed of generosity and mercy towards this man by delivering him 
to the justice of the king and letting him stand trial in due form.” “What,” 
the queen cried, “I, who have sovereign and absolute judicial power over 
those who serve me, be reduced to plead at law against a traitor of my house- 
hold of whose_ treason I hold the proof in my hands ! ” “ That is true, madam, 
but your majesty is an interested party.” “No, no,” she replied, “I will 
tell the king about it. Go back and look after his soul. I cannot in conscience 
do what you ask.” The priest, noting the change of tone with which she 
uttered these last words, remarked that perhaps she would havh given in if 
things had not gone so far. 

The priest returned to the gallery and announced the confirmation of 
arrest to Monaldeschi, whom he confessed, but who, preserving still some 
hope, addressed himself to the queen’s chaplam who had arrived during his 
confession. But all attempts were unavailmg and Monaldeschi was put to 
death by the soldiers and the captain of the guard, his rival for the queen’s 
favour. As he wore under his vestments a thick coat of mail, he received 
several blows before expiring, and the gallery was stained with his blood. 
Finally a dagger was plimged into his throat and he was dead. The prior 
was charged with the burial ceremonies. The queen sent a sum of money to 
the monasteiy and had masses said for the repose of the marquis’s soul. He 
was buried with the usual ceremonial in the parish church of Avon.'^ 


CHEISTINA DIES (1689 A.D.) 

In 1658 Christina returned to Rome; and, the Swedish revenues coming 
slowly in, Alexander allowed her a pension. In 1660 Charles Gustavus died, 
and Christina returned to Sweden, to claim the throne she had qmtted so 
lightly and regretted so bitterly. But the Swedes had lost their old rever- 
ence for the daughter of Gustavus; her. new religion and her treatment of 
Monaldeschi had made them weary of her; and she was compelled to sign 
another and more binding deed of abdication, and once more to retreat to 
Rome. She reappeared in Sweden some six years afterwards; but the 
exercise of her faith was denied her, and she withdrew to Hamburg, wh^e 
she begged m vain the empty crown of Poland, and whence she made for 
Rome once more. In that city she lived for some twenty years, quarrellmg, 
intriguing, and collecting, corresponding with men of letters and founding 
academies, active in the Molinist controversy and in the cause of the Venetians 
besieged by the Turks, consumed by the desire of that political power which 
she had thrown away, and endeavouring to assert her vanished influence to 
the last. She died, with great composure, in 1689. and was buried, under a 
sonorous epitaph, in St. Peters.® 

CATTBAU-CALLEVILLB’s CHARACJTBRISATION of CHEISTINA 

- The “daughter of the great Gustavus” as she called herself, had a throne 
for a cradle; born and educated to reign she held the reins of government 
with glory for ten years. She had not yet attained the age of thirty, and the 
faculties of her mind were in their full vigour, when she abdicated her power, 
seeking rest, leisure, independence, and perhaps still more a fame that might 
belong to her alone. But this resolution, praised by some, was condemned 
byothemwho fore^wits consequences, (jhristina foimd herself out of that 
sphere in which birth, education, and the exercise of power !^d placed heft 
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TSiequaKties, even, with whieh she had been endowed by nature, and which had 
Sbone upon the throne, were now a burden and became completely changed 
under the new circumstances in winch she was placed. Her pride, her greatness 
of soul being constantly irritated by contradiction, she was led into suspicion, 
jealousy, and fits of passion. Her perspicacity, her discernment, having no 
occasion to apply themselves to the great interests which decide the fate of 
nations, descended often to petty intrigue and insignificant combinations. 
Her imagination, as extensive as it was lively, could no longer work upon 
matters of rfeal importance and lost itself in a labyrinth of illusionary projects. 

But if the picture of Christina’s life after her abdication offers several less 
attractive features, it presents others which cannot fail to win our admiration. 

, In the painful struggle which she was obliged to undertake against obstacles 
and difficulties, Christina proved more than once that superior souls are 
masters of destiny and rule over events. Until the last moments of her life, 
^ gave the highest proofs of elevation of sentiment, of force of character, 
^d strength of mind. She had a resource at her disposition which she knew 
bow to profit by, and which no reverses and no disappointments could take 
from her — in the bosom of literature and art she found compensation and 
consolation. Surrounded with masterpieces of genius, and being able to 
appreciate them, she forgot the caprice of fortune which she no -longer had 
the means to thwart, now that she had renounced supreme power. The 
homage ■^hich learned men of letters and artists paid her kept alive the passion 
for inter^ting occupation having for aim the extension of the sphere of knowl- 
edge and the exercise of the faculties of the mmd, by the gift of greater 
energy and the opportimity for higher flights. 

Christina, who, according to her own words, possessed nothing in Rome 
but herself, made herself beloved by some, feared by others, and esteemed 
by all. Gilbert Burnett, who during his sojourn at Rome had several audi- 
ences with her and who has given an account of his travels, represents the 
p^ace of the queen as the home of good manners and good taste. “ Her con- 
versation,” he says, “ and the great vanety of topics with which she is familiar 
make her the most wonderful thing to see in Rome, among the rare things 
to be found there.” Christina’s generosity was shown on all occasions. 
Learned men and artists received proofs of it, and the unfortunate never 
solicited it in vain. The queen employed more than four hundred people in 
Rome, and the grief shown by the people at her death proves how much they 
were attached to her.** 

The following description of this strange woman is one of those quoted 
by Arckenholtz in his memoirs of Christina.® 

BIELFELT’s CHARACJTERISATION OF 'CHRISTINA 

I am going to draw the portrait of Christina. I have studied her long 
enough to flatter- myself that I ^aU do it-with truth, if it were not so difficult 
to keep from being carried away by affection for her. 

• Christina’s youth showed the- superiority of her mind and the greatness 
of her soul — a thousand talents were bom with her and almost as many 
jveaknesses. A certain trait of enthusiasm manifested itself very early in 
W manner and even in her words. Christina did not know how to be amia- 
ble, disdained to be so, or would be so only after her own manner. The girl 
was always a statesman. Everything that could put her above human 
natujce ^used Christina’s admiration. Her soul leaned always towards 
but her injaginatipn, oyer sejositive to strong impressions, naade 
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her sometimes take on the appearance of greatness for its own sake. Extra- 
orduwy m all things, she wished but to distinguish herself by great deeds, 
and did not deign suflSciently to take notice of small ones. 

Learned men, who sometimes embellish the mind, but more often spoil it, 
had perhaps too much control over her in her youth. She loved science witn 
passion, and cultivated it with a success quite remarkable for her station; for 
she wished to know and fathom all. Tireless in work, assiduous in business, 
carrying out her plans with more firmness than prudence, incapable of re- 
voking a resolution once taken, she wished to govern entirely alone. 

What pleasure for a young girl to rule by the strength of her genius a 
council composed of old men who joined presumption to die wisdom of expe- 
rience! To her mind gentleness was a vice and cowardice a crime. 

With the most lively taste for pleasure she always shunned marriage, 
because she feared to find in it that which would bring her under the control 
of another. Although she knew friendship and her heart was not incapable 
of tenderness, all her passions were subordinate to the love of glory. Tbis 
passion, which does not always lead great souls to the best things but often to 
extremes, is the base on which her whole life rested. She gave up the throne 
through disgust, say some; for political reasons, say others, or through her 
licentious life if we must lielieve the libertines. For me, I think that the 
desire to do a unique action was the most powerful motive for her abdication. 
Alexander wished to conquer the whole world. Christina wanted to abdicate 
an empire. After treating Europe to this astonislung spectacle, she gave it 
another, less striking, it is true, but quite as extraordinary as the first, in 
renouncing the faith of her fathers. It was as much throi^h coquetry as 
curiosity that she travelled in foreign countries. 

In Sweden, under control of the law, she had known none, even when she 
no longer had the power of making them. Monaldeschi was sacrificed less to 
her glory than to the fierceness of her vengeance, or perhaps to the pleasure 
of commanding the highest act of authority in-the palace of the prince who 
was most jealous of her power. Everywhere she thought and acted as a 
queen; she could not suffer her person to be less respected than her dignity 
and did not hesitate to use her power to make herself obeyed. Such reverses 
as try the pride of men were added to her own — she supported them with as 
much insensibility as she had scorn for the great powers. The prince who 
gathered the fruit of her abdication made her repent it — but what this re- 
pentance was we are left to guess. There were contrasts in her character 
and traits impossible to reconcile, as in the majority of heroes. The great 
are not gods but only great.® 

EEIQN AND WARS OF CHARLES (X) GTJSTAVXTS 

Charles Gustavus, born at Stockholm, son of John Kasimir, duke of Zwei- 
bruoken, and the princess Catherine, eldest daughter of Charles IX, had no 
right to the crown, for though the daughters of a king might succeed to the 
throne in virtue of the resolution of flie diet of Norkoping, they and their 
children were excluded from the succession on their marriage. Nevertheless, 
at Christina’s recommendation, this prince was elected successor to the throne 
by |he estates in 1649. The whole of his reign, which was of brief duration, 
was' disturbed by wars, which prevented him from turning his attention 
Jto tbsfihaqc^ of the state. By a resolution of the diet of 1655 the recovery 
of the. crown lands, which had been alienated since the death of Gustavus 
aiddiphuE^ had been determined upon. But the character of Charles Gus- 
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tavreand the circumstances in which he found himself turned his thoughts to 
other enterprises than the consideration of financial questions. 

John Kasimir, the son and successor of Sigismund, refused to abandon 
his pretensions to the crown, and in order to compel him td do so Charles 
Gustavus invaded the dominions of his enemy with an armed force. The 
Polish troops, which consisted for the most part of vagabond hordes, offered 
him but a faint resistance. He was even proclaimed king of Poland by some 
of the nobles of that country, but as far as his principal object was concerned 
he had gained nothing. The victory won by the Swedes near Warsaw, after 
a three days’ battle, brought matters no nearer to a decision. Such advantage 
as he gained by it was largely due to Frederick William [the Great], elector 
of Brandenburg, who was induced to ally himself with Charles Gustavus by 

the rapid progress of the Swedish 
, arms. In virtue of a treaty con- 
cluded at Konigsberg on the 7th of 
January, 1656, the elector recognised 
the duchy of Prussia as a fief of the 
Swedish crown and promised to pay 
that power 4,000 ducats on his in- 
vestiture and to furnish one thousand 
foot and five hundred horse for its 
service. This treaty was altered in 
that same year by the Treaty of La- 
biau, by which Charles Gustavus be- 
stowed the sovereignty of the duchy 
of Prussia upon Frederick William on 
condition that it should revert to 
Sweden in ease of the extinction of 
the male Ime of the house of Bran- 
denburg. But Russia having broken 
the treaty of peace she had concluded 
with Sweden, and Denmark having 
declared war against her at the same 
time, Frederick William hastened to 
make his peace. with the court of 
Poland by the Treaty of Wehlau, concluded on September 19th, 1657, and 
received the sovereignty of Prussia at the hands of John Kasimir. 

Charles Gustavus then found himself in a very embarrassing position. The 
manifesto of the court of Copenhagen was dated June 1st, 1657, and though 
it was too much to hope that the Swedish troops could be withdrawn from 
Poland and marshalled to meet those of Denmark so early, yet on the 23rd 
of July the king at the head of his army appeared within the borders of Hol- 
stein, where success followed upon success so rapidly that, having taken 
Fredericia by storm on the 24th of October, he found himself master of the 
whole of Holstein, and of all Schleswig and Jutland, with the exception of 
Gluckstadt, Krempe, and Rendsburg./ Charles’ next enterprise may be given 
in the account of an eyewitness.® 

Terlm’s Narrative of Charles X Crossing the Little BeU (1658 A.D.) 

Charles X determined to attack the island of Funen, by taking advantage 
of the ice. As the severe cold which had lasted for several days seemed to 
offer him an opportunity, he decided to carry out his enterprise, provided the 
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ice was sufficiently strong to bear in safety his army and his artillery. He 
had sent Chief- Admiral Wrangel in advance, to assemble the troops and keep 
them ready to march. _ Arriving on the 8th of February on the shores of the 
Little Belt, he immediately made some squadrons cross with one hundred 
dragoons, to seize a small peninsula called Bogen, which stretches out mid- 
way into the Little Belt, between the towns of Assens and Middelfart, where 
the prince went this same day in a sledge, having done me the honour to take 
me with him. 

But Adnairal Wrangel learned from those whom the king of Sweden had 
sent to examine the ice, and to cross over to the island of Funen in case it was 
strong^ enough,^ that it was too weak in the direction in which they were 
marching. This was indeed true, for he had seen perish before his eyes some 
of his mounted rnen. Moreover the Danes, who had come down to the shores 
of this island with artillery, fired incessantly to break and weaken the ice; 
and as the Swedish armv, which was unsheltered, was very much inconveni- 
enced by the cannon-balls sliding over the smooth surface, except in some 
spots where there were mounds of ice and snow, where meeting with resist- 
ance they dashed violently, he warned the king of Sweden, who thought it 
best to retire and to put the expedition off till the following day, hoping that 
the ice would be stronger. 

In the meantime the prince made his army encamp along the shore of the 
Little Belt,_and during the whole of the night sent out small parties of men 
in all directions, to sound the ice and to find out where they could cross most 
safely. He awaited their news with much impatience and anxiety, taking 
no rest all night; towards two o’clock in the morning he was informed by the 
return of his parties and by the report of divers peasants that it had frozen 
severely all night, and that they could cross on the ice without danger to the 
island of Funen. 

I was at that moment in his room and I saw him that same hour give the 
order for all his army to advance into the peninsula, which he had seized 
the preceding day; and to carry out his plan he gave orders for the fight, 
and commanded that the cavalry should lead their horses by the bridle, and 
should walk at some little distance from one another, that the cannon also 
should go at an equal distance so as not to break the ice by too great a 
weight, until they had passed beyond the current of the sea where it was 
weaker. He also commanded that the army should arrange itself in battle 
order when it had crossed, to advance against the enemy which was seen the 
whole length of the seashore. The king of Sweden crossed so far in a sledge, 
then he went on horseback, which also I saw as I was always near his person. 

The king of Sweden' would not advance too quickly, for fear lest the 
Danes, seeing all his army crossed onto the island, should gam the road 
which leads into Jutland and Holstein, on the side whfere the island faces 
these countries, and by the same road along which the king of Sweden had 
come into Funen, having left all his army baggage there, so as to go more 
freely on this expedition. This would have been a great advantage to the 
Danes, if they had had sufficient foresight to take this resolution, which 
would have caused much hann to the Swedes; and they would have done 
better to take this resolve, seeing that they could not prevent the king of 
Sweden from becoming master of the island as he did. 

The king of Sweden, perceiving that the Danish troops were giving way 
mstead of changing him, made the left wing advance briskly, all the more 
when he was informed that Chief- Admiral Wrangel had repulsed the Danes 
whom he found before him, and made prisoner the colonel who commanded 
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them, with all the officers. This compelled the prince to hasten his march to 
approach the island, where he learned that Colonel Jens, who commanded 
cffi the Danish troops in the absence of General Guldenleu who was very ill, 
had posted himself in an extremely advantageous place, being sheltered by 
hedges on one side and by the sea on the other. 

Having at last pierced the hedges, he ordered the nwkgraf of Baden to 
begin the attack with three squadrons, which he did with such success that 
he at first overthrew four Danish squadrons; and Chief-Admiral Wrangel, 
who was on the right of the king of Sweden, charged also at the same time, 
repulsed and broke likewise all that resisted him. It is true that in one spot, 
the ice breaking, two companies, one from either side, sank in the sea and 
were drowned. The king of Sweden lost in this same spot the coach which 
he generally used, and my chaise met with the same ill luck. The king of 
Sweden, having seen this accident, had reason to fear that the same thing 
might happen to him and to all his army, of which he was at the head; but 
being a dauntless prince, although he well knew the danger in which he was, 
ipstead of deciding to turn in the direction of the land, which he could have 
done without danger, he left the owning of the sea, where his horsemen had 
perished, on his left, and advanced to meet the enemies who were on the sea 
at his right; and for fear lest the Danes should make use of- this circumstance 
to take Admiral Wrangel in the rear, the king of Sweden sent Count Toot 
against them with a Swedish regiment, who in this battle did aU that a brave 
cavalier and a good officer could do. 

‘ After all the Danish squadrons were broken. Admiral Wrangel went him- 
self to the Danish infantry who were on the ice, and who were guarding the ~ 
post where the artillery was stationed, crying out to them to lay down their 
arms. Colonel Jens recognised him, and not being in a position to resist, 
begged quarter and gave himself up; the admiral willingly granted quarter 
to mm and to all who wished it; for he felt esteem and friendship for brave 
officers and for soldiers who showed courage. Moreover, he knew that arms 
are fickle, and that the bravest are not exempt from the misfortunes of war. 
Thus aU. the Danish troops were defeated or prisoners, and flight did not spare 
two hundred of them. 

When the king of Sweden heard of the prisoners who had just been taken, 
he ordered Major-General Berner to advance with a few re^ments against 
the five hundred cavalry which had just joined the troops the prince had 
defeated, and General Archamberg was also ordered to go towards Middelfart 
where six hundred cavalry were on the road for the same purpose. They 
carried out their orders so weU that all the enemy’s troops, Danes as well as 
Germans, surrendered and went over to the side of the Swedish officers. 
Colonel Jens owned that aU the troops in the island of Funen under his com- 
niand amounted to more than three thousand horse, seven hundred German 
infantry, and fifteen hundred native militia. This battle made the king of 
Sweden complete master of the island of Funen. 

Before the king of Sweden arrived at Svendborg he detached several .sma.11 
bodies of men to try to pas^ into Zealand and to ascertain if the ice would bear 
his army. When he left the table in the evening, some horsemen came and 
assured him that the ice was so strong that all his army and his cannon could 
safely cross; and to give a positive proof that th^y had been into Zealand, 
they brought before the king of Sweden some peasants whom they had taken 
prisoners. Thereupon the prince said that he had certainly thought that, 
etaoe the messenger who had brought him the letters of Chevalier Medou6 
, had’be» able to cross with his horse, he could also cro^ with his troops, but 
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that very probably he would not have thought of it except for that. On the 
report of these men the king of Sweden gave orders to sound to horse, and 
set out accompanied by all his troops. 

The intense cold from which I had suffered’ all day had forced me to retire 
to my quarters, as much for the sake of warmth as to take some rest. I had 
scarcely done so when they came to tell me that the king of Sweden had 
started. I immediately got into my sledge to follow him. I can in truth say 
that there was something terrible in marching by night on this frozen sea, 
because the large number of horses which were with the kmg of Sweden had, 
while cutting out a road, melted the snow, so that there were more than two 
feet of water above the ice, and one was alwas's in fear of finding the sea open 
in any spot. Several of the parties lost their way in the darkness of the 
night and unfortunately perished, because the ice was either too weak or too 
shaken along the road which they took. I did four leagues in this way, 
uncertain whether at every step I took my sledge would not sink into the 
sea. However, I was fortunate enough to rejoin the king of Sweden.? 

The Peace of Roeskilde; the Renewal of War 

The adventurous prince crossed the successive straits between the islands, 
and pushed on through the deep snov/drift to Kioge, about eighteen English 
miles from Copenhagen.^ In this extremity, Frederick III of Denmark, whose 
patriotic ardour was not supported by the Danish nobility, was advised by 
the rigsraad to sue for peace, and even to purchase it at the sacrifice of losing 
part of his 'dominions. Though elated with his singularly good fortune, the 
conqueror agreed to treat under the mediation of the French and English 
ambassadors; and within ten days after the landing of the invaders in Zea- 
land the prelnninaries were arranged and signed at the small village of Hage- 
Testrup. By the terms of this convention, affirmed by a definitive treaty 
subsequently concluded at Roeskilde (1658), the Danish provinces beyond 
the Sound, Skane, Halland, and Blekinge, were irrecoverably ceded to Swe- 
den, to which they have ever since remained attached, as also the district of 
Trondhjem, the northern part of Norway, and the island of Bornholm. The 
ratification of the peace was followed by an interview between the two sov- 
ereigns at the royal palace of Frederiksborg, where his Danish majesty had 
provided an entertainment for the foreign ministers. 

But the grasping ambition of Charles was far from being satiated with 
this triumph over a rival state; he had observed its weakness, and secretly 
meditated a renewal of the war. Leaving his army under the command of 
Wrangel, he crossed the Sound, took possession of his newly acquired terri- 
tories, and convened the Swedish diet at Gothenburg, to deliberate respect- 
ing the schemes of national aggrandisement which he had in contemplation; 
among which was a plan for the partition of Poland, between himself, the 
czar, the elector of Brandenburg, and the house of Austria. But Denmark 
was the object to which his views were more immediately directed. Accord- 
ingly, in defiance of the recent treaty, he repaired to Holstein, and being 
-joined by his fleet he once more invested Copenhagen, to the astonishment 
and consternation of the inhabitants. Frederick threw himself on the patri- 
otism of his people, and adopted the most energetic measures for a vigorous 

In commemoration of this remarkable expedition, Charles caused a medal to be struck, 
with the legend on one side, “ Tramitus glorio&us mar%8 Baltici, d. 7, February, 1658” ; and 
on the other, Natura hoc dehmi in allusion to the rare occurrence of the sea being 
frozen at the passage of the Great 5elt.] * 
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^j^tance. The siege continued three months, during which Wrangel took 
ipt^session of the strong fortress of Kronborg, the gaUant commander being 
obliged to capitulate by the mutiny of his garrison. In October the long- 
expected succour from Holland, under Opdam, made its appearance in the 
Sound. Wrangel, who acted alternately as general and adnnral, disputed 
the passage of the Dutch, and opened a fire from the castle on each side of 
the strait. The two hostile fleets came into immediate collision, and after an 
obstinate contest, memorable among the naval achievements of that age, the 
^edidi squadron was completely defeated and compelled to retire to Lands- 
krona, where it was shortly afterwards blockaded by the enemy. Opdam 
pursued his course to Copenhagen roads, where he was received with trans- 
ports of joy by the besieged, who anticipated instant relief. But their hopes 
were not immediately realised; the rigours of winter had set in, and the ice, 
whilst it rendered their floating defences almost useless, facilitated the 
approaches of the besiegers, who made an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
the city by storm. 

During these proceedings, the Swedes were equally unfortunate in other 
quarters. They had been expelled from Holstein and Sehl^wig by the Poles 
and the troops of the elector of Brandenburg, then in alliance with Denmark. 
They were also driven from the island of Bornholm, and from the province of 
Trondhjem by an insurrection of Norwegian peasants. In the spring of 1659, 
an English fleet made its appearance in the Baltic, commanded by Admiral 
Montagu, whom the protector and the parliament had despatched to watch 
the motions of the Dutch and enforce an armed mediation between the 
belligerent powers. The negotiation proving unsuccessful, De Ruyter, who 
commanded a separate squadron under Opdam, attacked the enemy’s fleet, 
for the purpose of compelling him to evacuate the Danish territory. A battle 
was fought near Odense, in which the Swedes, almost in sight of their king, 
were completely routed by the Dutch and the Danes. The fortress of Nyborg 
was next attacked, and compelled to surrender after a sharp engagement. 
Eleven regiments of cavalry, the best troops of Sweden, were made prisoners; 
and of seven thousand who began the action there escaped only the two 
generals, Saltzbach and Stembock, with a slender retinue of domestics. 

THE DEATH OP CHAELES X; THE TEEATX OP COPENHAGEN 

This fatal blow sunk deep into the heart of Charles Gustavus; he began 
to feel that fortune, the deity worshipped by military conquerors, had deserted 
his cause; but instead of listening to pacific overtures, he only affected to 
negotiate in order to gain time to concert a plan for the invasion of the south- 
ern part of Norway. With this view he once more crossed the Sound and 
convened the national diet at Gothenburg, that he might obtain the necessary 
supplies of men and money for the enterprise. But in the midst of these 
preparations he was seized with a fever, which was epidemic in the camp, 
and died on the 11th of February, 1660, on the same day and at the sa mft 
hour when he had made the memorable attack on Copenhagen the preceding 

S ar. He expired in the arms of Oxenstiema, at the early age of thirty-six; ' 

ving appointed guardians to the young prince, his son, who succeeded him 
under the title of Charles XI, with a regency nominated to govern the king- 
dom during his minority. 

Charles Gustavus bears the character of a bold, warlike, undaunted, but 
rash monarch, whose ardour for military fame engaged him in the most 
unjust quarrels, and whose inventive genius, had he hved a few years longer, 
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would probably have triumphed over all difficulties, and extorted honourable 
terms from the different nations with whom he was then at war. On his 
deathbed, he had earnestly advised the regency to make peace with all the 
enemies of Sweden; and these injunctions were eagerly fulfilled by the gov- 
ernment, who saw in the depressed state of the kingdom sufficient necessity 
for the immediate cessation of hostilities. The celebrated Treaty of Oliva 
was concluded in April, 1660, by which the long and deadly feud between 
the Catholic and Protestant branches of the house of Vasa was extinguished. 
The late king had made a truce with the czar Alexis, and the Peace of Kardis 
put an end to the war with Russia. By the present treaty, John Kasimir of 
Poland finally renounced his shadowy claim to the Swedish crown, which 
had long before been repudiated by the nation. He ceded at the same time 
the provmces of Livonia, Esthonia, and the island of Osel, which were con- 
firmed to Sweden. 

The peace with Denmark met with greater obstructions; but at length 
all differences were adjusted and the Treaty of Copenhagen was signed on 
the 10th of June, under the guarantee of the three mediating powers — ■ 
France, England, and Holland. This pacification embraced the conditions 
of the late Treaty of Roeskilde, except that the district of Trondhjem and 
the island of Bornholm were restored to the Danes. The tranquillity of the 
North was thus established in a manner creditable to Sweden, considering 
the number and power of her enemies, the length of the war, and the dis- 
tressing situation in which she was left by the sudden death of the late 
monarch.^ 


CHAELES XI (1660-1697 A.D.) 

During eleven years there was nothing to disturb the clear horizon of the 
kingdom. The regency acted as mediator in the disputes which arose between 
the maritime powers. They exhibited, too, a disposition to join in the triple 
alliance for the defence of the Netherlands against France, and they even 
signed an engagement to that effect; but the gold of Louis XIV was more 
powerful than the representations of English or Dutch; and a subsidy of 
200,000 golden crowns per annum induced them to enter into a close alliance 
with that monarch. Disastrous was this alliance to the interests of Sweden: 
it plunged her into a war with Holland, England, Brandenburg, and the 
emperor, that crippled her energies during the whole of the reign of Charles XI. 

In 1672 the king entered on the duties of government. Faithful to his 
engagement with France, his first step was to send a small army into Bran- 
denburg, less to annoy than to overawe the elector. In 1674, however, he 
formally declared war against that prince, and despatched Wrangel, one of 
the veterans who had gained so much celebrity in the Thirty Years’ War, to 
reduce the country. The command was obeyed with a degree of success 
indicative of the spirit which the great Gustavus had left behind him. The 
strongest fortresses were taken by capitulation or b;^ assault. But the same 
year saw the end of these triumphs. During the sickness of Wrangel, the 
Swedish forces were defeated in several skirmishes and in one general action, 
and forced to retreat into Mecklenburg. These events led to results still 
more disastrous: they prevented the accession of states which would other- 
wise have served as allies; and they encouraged others openly to declare 
themselves against a power whose German possessions were tempting enough 
to invite aggression. Denmark, Holland, Luneburg, Munster joined Bran- 
denburg, and put their troops in motion; and the Swedish possessions were 
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ateultaneously assailed on several pomts, from Bremen to the eastern con- 
fines of Pomerania. 

' Fortress after fortress — Wollin, Wolgast, Wismar, Domgarten, Usedom 
was reduced. In 1676 Visby received a Danish garrison. A Swedish fleet 
was defeated by the combined Danes and Dutch near the isle of Bornholm. 
Helsingborg, Christianstad, Landskrona, fell before the king of Denmark; 
Wennersberg and Kristianopel were equally reduced. The result of a great 
battle near Lund, where Charles and Christian fought in person, was doubt- 
ful; both claimed the advantage; but as the latter returned to Copenhagen 
for- new troops, while the former succeeded in the object of the campaign — 
viz., the relief of Malmo — history must record it to the Swedes. But a naval 
action near Landskrona was disastrous to them; and they had the mortifi- 
cation of hearing that all the fortresses in Pomerania were, one by one, in the 
power of the elector of Brandenburg. But Charles was not discouraged; in 
alsecond land battle with his rival of Denniark, in which both kings eidiibited 
extraordinary valour, he had the glory of complete success. Li Norway, 
however, and still more in Pomerania, fortune was against him. On the 
whole, though Sweden never showed more valour, more constancy, she was 
not a match for aU her enemies; and except for the triumphs of France, her 
great ally, she must have suffered for her imprudence by an alarming dis- 
memberment, To the honour of Inuis, he did not forsake his northern 
friend. In the separate treaties which he concluded with Holland and the 
emperor, he stipulated for the integrity of the Swedish possessions, as they 
had been left by the Treaty of Westphalia. The opposition of Denmark to 
the restoration of the conquests which she had made over her neighbour was 
overcome by the armed interference of France. In Pomerania and Livonia, 
as in Bremen and Sweden, Charles recovered, through the fidelity of his 
ally, that which he had lost through his own imprudence — or rather through 
the imprudence of his ministers, before he had reached an age suflSciently 
mature to weigh the consequences of his measures. A separate and subse- 
quent treaty with Denmark, negotiated through the influence of the French 
ambassador, was strengthened by the marriage of Charles with Ulrica Eleo- 
nora, daughter of Christian. 

During his minority, Charles had been taught to believe that the regents 
had abused their trust, and the senate encroached on the just prerogatives 
of the crown. In the former belief there was probably much truth; the 
latter served as a pretext for attempting a change in the government. By 
the constitution (if, indeed, the term has any meaning) the authority of the 
Swedish kin^ was extremely limited. They could not make peace in war, 
they could not impose taxes, they could not originate a law, tney could not 
form or renew a treaty of alliance, they could not try a noble delinquent. 
Without the sanction of the senate or of the diet. But th^ personal char- 
acter of the monarch had more influence than custom. If he was of a bold, 
enterprising character, he could do whatever he pleased; and if his efforts 
were triumphant, he was never called to account for his outrage on the free- 
dom of the other bodies of the state. If they were unfortunate, he was 
dpomed to the same humiliation as other limited monarchs — to acknowledge 
his fault, to promise a better government in future, and often to bribe the 
folding members of the opposition against him. The history of the country 
fo in reality, a continued struggle between the crown and the other arms of 
^e state. Gustavus 1 had reigned with absolute authority; so had the 
^^d of that name; so had Charles X; while Eric XTV, Sigismund, and 
C%istina had been forced often to bend before the voice of the diet 
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Charles XI wished that authority to be recognised by the law itself, and 
to pass unquestioned by posterity. Under the pretext of taking into con- 
sideration the general state of the kingdom, of reforming abuses, and of 
regulating the amount of taxation to be borne by the different classes of 
society, he convoked (1680) a diet at Stockholm. That he might encounter 
the less opposition to the measures which he contemplated, he reverted to 
the same mode of violence as the most tsnrannical of his predecessors — viz., 
he quartered in the city and its vicinity some of the regiments most attached 
to his interests. With such means of intimidation, he obtained a decree 
that the military force of the realm, the only sure support of arbitrary 
power, should, though in time of peace, remain on the same footing as during 
the late wars. To meet this charge, he obtained the levy of a tax on the 
rural population, and certain public bodies. 

These measures were only preparatory to others more important. The 
first was to curtail the authority of the senate, against whom the accusation 
had been made that they had abused their trust. A commission, entirely of 
the king’s creatures, was formed, to inquire into the origin and extent of that 
authority, and whether, in its existing state, it was commensurate or not 
with the spirit of the constitution. The result was a report that the senate 
did not form an independent or intermediate branch of the state, between 
the king and the nobles or the burgesses; that it was simply a royal council, 
with which he ought to advise. This was a severe blow at a body which, 
whenever the crown was weak or embarrassed, had arrogated to itself func- 
tions truly regal; but it did not satisfy him. He declared, and the diet 
sanctioned the declaration, that he alone was the judge of what affairs ought 
and what affairs ought not to be laid before it. He therefore raised himself 
above its influence, and entirely independent of its advice. 

But even this was not all. In consequence of these changes, a new ofiBcial 
board was appointed, called the grand commission, whose right it was to 
inquire into all transactions of the ministry, and to punish the excesses and 
usurpations of the senators. A college of provision was also established for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of lands and lordships granted, sold, 
mortgaged, or exchanged by preceding kings, either in Sweden or Livonia, 
since the year 1609, together with all the royal palaces alienated since 1655.’ 
An offer was at the same time made on the part of the crown to reimburse 
the propnetors for such sums as they had originally paid for them. By this 
proceeding a considerable augmentation was made to the royal revenues, but 
it rumed vast numbers of the nobility. The clergy hkewise evinced their 
willmgness to contribute towards the necessities of the government by offer- 
ing a fifth of their mcome to the king, provided they might pay it in kine or 
brass money.^ The states were again convoked in 1681, contrary to the 
usual practice of their meeting, except on extraordinary occasions, only once 
in four years. This diet went further in their concessions than the preced- 
ing; declaring by statute that, althoi;^h the sovereign was enjoined to gov- 
ern his dominions according to the laws, this did not take from him the 
power to alter that constitution of his own authority, or to put the kingdom 
in such a situation as he might think most conducive to its interest and 
security. The authors pf this decision, which rendered the monarch abso- 
lute, were the deputies of the burghers and peasants, who overlooked all 
consequences in then blind zeal to oppose the aristocracy, and bring them 
down to their own level. 

Another blow was struck at this doomed order in 1686, by the extraordi- 
nary expedient which the government resorted to of liquidating the public 
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Idefot . by raising the nominal value of money without increasing its real 
worth. , The effect of this single transaction was the ruin of thousands, as 
the state creditora lost by it above nme milhons of crowns. These, with a 
variety of other new measures, so disgusted and irritated the_ nobility_ that 
they sent repeated petitions to court, insisting upon their ancient privileges 
being respected. Seeing no prospect of redress, they drew up a stiU stronger 
remonstrance, which was to be presented to the king by Captain Patkul, a 
gentleman of Livonia, and one of their deputies, who had already distin- 
guished himself by his bold freedom of speech and his ardent attachment to 
liberty. The attempt was unsuccessful, and excited resentment instead of 
procuring relief. An accusation was drawn up against the whole of the 
remonstrants, all of whom were comncted of high treason; but the chief 
victim selected for ignominious punishment was Patkul, who was sentenced 
to have his right hand cut off, and to be deprived of his life, honours, and 
estates. The University of Leipsic formally declared their opinion that 
the condemnation was unjust; but neither he nor his colleagues could avail 
themselves of that decision; he contrived, however, to elude the vengeance 
of his enemies for a time, by abandoning his native country and taking refuge 
at the court of Poland.6 The violence of parties having thus thrown down 
every barrier that could check the unlimitea exercise of the royal prerogative, 
an act was at length passed, in 1693, by which the king was made absolute, 
the sole depository of the sovereign authority, and entitled to govern the 
realm according to his will and pleasure, without being responsible to any 
power on earth.^ 

The facility with which Charles thus obtained a legal confirmation of 
despotism will not much surpri^ us, if we attend to the condition of society 
in Sweden. According to Whitelock, the British ambassador at Stockholm 
during Christina’s reign, not the peasants only but the burghers were so com- 
pletely the slaves of the aristocracy that they durst not openly express any 
wUl of their own. Hence they were extending the royal authority, which was 
always a shield to them against the encroachments of the nobles.^* 

The concluding period of this monarch’s reign was spent in endeavouring 
to establish the peace of Europe, and in regulating the political and com- 
mercial affairs of his own subjects. To his mediation was owing, in a great 
degree, the congress at Ryswick, which ternunated the war between France 
on the one side, and Austria, Spam, Holland, and England on the other, but 
his pacific labours were suddenly arrested by a disorder which cut him off 
(April, 1697) at the early age of forty-two.^ 



CHAPTER XI 


DENMARK AND NORWAY IN THE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES 

[1569-1677 A.D,] 


ACCESSION OP FEBDEEICK 11 (1559 A.D.) 

We turn back now to take up the story of Denmark and Norway 
where we left it in an earlier chapter, namely, at the time of the death of 
Christian HI, in 1559.“ It was a novel spectacle in Denmark to see a king 
ascend the throne without opposition, and an election reduced to a mere 
formality. Long before his father’s death, Frederick had been acknowledged- 
by the two kingdoms. There was no longer any hope to the disaffected in 
Christian II, as that monarch had paid the debt of nature a few days after 
Christian HI; nor in the discontent of the Roman Catholics, since the num- 
ber in twenty-three years had so greatly diminished (the result of the entire 
suppression of their worship) that there were few of the communion left, and 
in another generation there would not be one. There had long been peace 
at home and abroad; and so long had the national prosperity increased. The 
throne of Frederick, therefore, was fully established; and much good was 
augured from his reign, especially as he had been for some years accustomed, 
by his prudent father, to the duties of administration. 

This monarch has been praised for moderation: he had, however, quite 
as much ambition. Scarcely had he grasped the sceptre before he resolved 
to attempt something which should give lustre to his name. Near sixty 
years had elapsed since the unfortunate invasion of Ditmarsh; and though, 
owing to the troubles of the times, no effort had been made to wipe out the 
stain of defeat from the national honour, the design had never been wholly 
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al^doned. Christian III, indeed, had recognised the independence of the 
country in the Treaty of Lubeck, 1536; but what naonarch ever regarded 
treaties when he could obtain some advantage by breaking them? To this 
enterprise Frederick was more induced by his kinsmen of Holstein — viz., his 
uncles Adolf and John the elder, and his brother John the younger — all with 
the ducal title, and all eager to extend their territory by the conquest of a 
country so conveniently situated, and, in some respects, so fertile as Ditmarsh. 
The Danish nobles were induced, without much difficulty, to engage in a war 
which might be considered foreign; and an army of twenty thousand men, 
under the chief command of John Rantzau, led by the king and the dukes in 
person, took the field, after the publication of an elaborate manifesto, in 
which a brave and noble people were stigmatised as rebels. A herald was 
sent, according to the usage of the times, with a declaration of war against 
ttem; and such was their indignation that he would have been torn to pieces 
but for the interference of their magistrates. Owing to the same influence, 
tiieir reply was a moderate one. They had never, they observed, been sub- 
jects of the house of Holstein; and, if any of their people had committed 
acts of violence on their princely neighbours, they were ready to make such 
compensation as the laws might award: why, then, should justice be sought 
by violence, when it was peacefully offered? In vain did they appeal to the 
common principles of equity: their subjugation was resolved; and their only 
hope lay in their own right arms. 

Unfortunately for the inhabitants, they allowed themselves to be deceived 
by the report of spies whom they should have distrusted; and, in the belief 
that Hammer would sustain the shock of the main army, they left a small 
garrison in Meldorf. (The three fortresses of Tflsburg, Hammer, and Meldorf 
were the great defence on the side of Holstein — the only side accessible to 
an army.) The latter fortress was vigorously assailed by the whole army; 
and was no less vigorously defended. The paucity of defenders was partly 
compensated by the courage of the women, o'f whom many appeared in 
armour, and fought no less valiantly than their husbands or fathers. But 
the contest was too unequal; the place was carried by assault; and the inhab- 
itants, women and children, as well as men, were barbarously put to the 
#word. The indomitable valour of the men may be illustrated by the fact 
tirnt, among the slain, scarcely any were found with less than three or four 
wounds. But if they were good soldiers, they were bad generals, since they 
lost Tilsburg by a blunder amilar to that which had led to the fall of Meldorf. 
Their greatest misfortune, no doubt, was the want of defenders in sufficient 
number; another was that, the season being uncommonly dry, they could 
not, as they had intended, overflow the country by opening the sluices. 

Heide, their capital, and their last bulwark, was next invested. The 
defence was a noble one; assault after assault was repelled; and, though 
the besiegers were nearly equal in valour, and vastly superior in numbers, the 
place would scarcely have been reduced had not Rantzau caused it to be set 
on fire. Many perished in the flames, many were slain by the sword of the 
enemy, and many, convinced that resistance was hopeless, escaped. To 
spare the remnant, the elders tendered their subrrdssion. All the males cap- 
able of bearing arms — now reduced to four thousand — were assembled m 
a large plain, and compelled to do homage to the princes of Holstein as " lords 
of Ditmarsh.” It is some consolation to find that this brave, virtuous, and 
' periotic commimity suffered less by the loss of their hberty than might have 
been expected. Their isolated position still availed them, since it placed them 
, bd^d the reach of daily coercion by the myrmidons of government. 
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This success gave some Mat to the coronation of Frederick, which imme- 
diately followed. The capitulation did not much differ from those which 
had preceded it. He was not to admit any foreigner into the rigsraad, nor 
to imprison any gentleman, nor to undertake anything important, without 
the advice of his rigsraad; nor to ennoble anyone not belonging to the privi- 
leged classes. The article which declared the Danish monarchy elective was 
drawn up with more care, lest the claim of the eldest son after the father 
should be drawn into a precedent. The [progress of events, however, was 
more powerful than the jealousy of the rigsraad; the royal authority was 
evidently gaining ground; for when Christian, the son of ikederick, reached 
his fourth year, the rigsraad first and the nobles afterward acknowledged him 
successor to the united crowns of Denmark and Norway. In regard to the 
latter kingdom, Frederick asked not for its suffrage: he relied on his father’s 
decree, by which it had been declared an integral portion of the monarchy; 
and he received, at Copenhagen, the homage of the Norwegian deputies, just 
as if he had been at Trondhjem. Yet there was some inconsistency in this 
respect; for in 1582, when the election of the infant prince Christian was 
confirhaed by the Norwegian nobles at Christiania, Frederick by letter thanked 
them for the act, and declared that it should not be drawn into a precedent 
injurious to the rights of the estates or the laws of the kingdom. The truth 
seems to be that, however zealously the Danish monarchs might endeavour 
to destroy the nationahty of the country, they were often compelled to sus- 
pend their efforts, and treat it with sometMng like respect. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN SEVEN TEAES’ WAR (1563-1670 A.D ) 

The most prominent but by no means the most interesting feature of this 
monarch’s reign was the war with Sweden. The position of the two coun- 
tries to each other was naturally hostile. We have seen with how much 
difiiculty those experienced rulers, Gustavus Vasa and Christian III, had 
curbed their desire for war. Their two successors were too young, too head- 
strong, too inexperienced to put equal constraint upon themselves. Both had 
reasons for complaint, which, though petty in the eyes of a wise prince, were 
great in those of a rash one. Frederick continued to use the arms of Sweden 
on his shield; he would not forego the pretensions which the Union of Elalmar 
afforded him to the crown of that country; and his anger was greater than 
the occasion required when he saw Eric, in revenge, assume the arms of Den- 
mark. From this period, though the two kings signed a treaty of amity, they 
regarded each other with ill-feeling, which they still further embittered by a 
series of vexatious however trifling annoyances. 

Frederick was the first to afford just ground for war. In 1563 he arrested 
three Swedish ambassadors, as they were proceeding to the court of Philip 
the Magnanimous, landgraf of Hesse, to bring the daughter of that prince to 
their royal master. . The only cause for this rash act was a suspicion that 
one of the ambassadors was hostile to Denmark! Eric demanded satisfac- 
tion; but none was offered. Two other circumstances deepened the animos- 
ity, and rendered war inevitable. By some mistake, or rather by that 
national dislike which was more remarkable between Denmark and Sweden 
than even between the Scots and the Enghsh in the Middle Ages, a fleet which 
Eric had sent to Rostock, to bring away the princess of Hesse, was engaged 
by a Danish fleet. Which was the aggressor? This question cannot be satis- 
factorily decided: probably both were equally culpable. However this be, 
the Swedes were the victors. 
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. The mortification of Frederick was extreme; but chance soon placed in 
hIS hands the means of irritating his rival more effectually tlian by the loss 
of a 'battle. Eric was a fickle man — in his courtships more than in any 
other thing. At the very time he was on the eve of celebratmg his marriage 
vyith the daughter of the landgraf, he was soliciting the hand of two queens, 
Ehzabeth of England and Mary of Scotland. A letter to the former sov- 
ereign was intercepted by a Danish officer, who immediately sent it to Fred- 
erick. Frederick with joyful malice forwarded it to Philip. Philip eontume- 
Hously dismissed the Swedish ambassadors, and bestowed his daughter with- 
out delay on Adolf of Holstein. The mediation of friendly powers could no 
longer obtain a moment’s notice; war was declared by both monarchs, and 
preparations were immediately made for prosecuting it with vigour. 

Assisted by the nobles of Holstein ana Schl^wig, and by the republic of 
Lubeck, which was indignant at the diminution of its commercial privileges 
by order of Eric, Frederick, at the head of twenty-five thousand men, landed 
in Ha.Ua. Ti d, and invested Elfsborg, on the site of which the modem Gothen- 
burg is founded. At the same time a considerable fleet, manned by about 
five thousand seamen, was ordered to co-operate. On his side, Erie invaded 
SkSne, leaving a fleet to struggle for the sceptre of the Baltic. The result of 
the campaign did not correspond with the preparations of either: a naval 
action was indecisive; and the rest of the season was spent in devastating 
some portions of the neighbouring provinces. The following year the Swedes 
had much success in Norway; they even penetrated to Trondhjem; but they 
lost their conquests with as much rapidity as they were gained. 

In the same manner the conquests of Frederick in the south and west of 
Sweden were equally transient; while a great naval engagement, in which 
both fleets exhibited all their skiff and all their bravery, was no less indeci- 
sive. So frequently to both parties was the advantage of one day counter- 
balanced by the defeat of the next that the whole war might called a 
regular alternation of success and failure. What instruction, what entertain- 
ment would be afforded by the detail of such events’ It must be sufficient 
to observe that both nations displayed great valour; that the kings and 
generals of both covered themselves with fame; but that the people, whose 
resources were exhausted by the conflict, sighed for peace. Hostilities were 
sometimes suspended by the internal disputes of the Swedes, many of whom 
were justly dissatisfied with tiieir king, whose capriciousness sometimes 
assumed a character of insanity. We have seen that a conspiracy, headed by 
his eldest brother, who assumed the name of John IH, hurled him from the 
throne (1568). 

Why the Danish king should remain an almost passive spectator of these 
disturbances — why he neglected to profit by them, seeing that his aid would 
readily have been purchased by both parties in the state — has been the sub- 

i 'ect of much conjecture. Whether he was bribed to this inactivity, or duped 
>y the successor of Eric; whether (a more probable supposition) he hoped to 
see both parties so weaken themselves by this civil strife, as to become in turn 
his viccims; -whether, finally, he could have effected much with an army which 
offen clamoured for arrears of pay, and sometimes broke out into open insur- 
rection — would be idle to inquire. Probably all these considerations, though 
not equally, contributed to the result. At length, after many ineffectual 
attempts at mediation by the Protestant states of Germany and by the ffVench 
king, peace was concluded at Stettin in 1570. The chief articles were that 
both kings might continue to use the obnoxious heraldic bearings, so that 
the one would not found upon them any pretensions to the dominions of the 
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other; that John should renounce all claim to Skane, Halland, Gotland, and 
Blekinge, and restore his Norwegian conquests; that, in like manner, Fred- 
erick should restore his conquests, receiving, however, for Gothenburg and 
its territory (which he had for some time held) a considerable sum of money, 
payable in two instalments; that the limits of the two kingdoms should 
remain as they were in the time of Gustavus Vasa and Christian III. Thus a 
destructive war of seven years ended as most wars do end: both parties were 
impoverished by it, and both, in other respects, remained as they were at its 
commencement. 


REBELLIOUS FIEFS 

Frederick could not, any more than his predecessors, avoid some trouble 
in regard to Schleswig and Holstein. Three circumstances — the elective 
form of the government, the attachment of the nobles to their own inordinate 
privileges, and the partition of the states among the princes of Denmark, 
to be held by hereditary right — were the source of perpetual troubles. For 
these dissensions the princes themselves were most to blame. By making 
aU their male children heirs to some portion of territory, by loading them with 
dowries to females, by lawsuits as to the succession in particular instances, 
and by constant efforts to render themselves independent of Denmark, they 
were always at variance, either among themselves or with the royal chief of 
the family. Much confusion, too, arose from the difference of constitution 
in the two duchies. Holstein was always a fief of the empire, and there- 
fore subject to the imperial feudal law. Schleswig was a fief of the Danish 
crown. While the dukes of the former, therefore, did homage to the emper- 
ors, those of the latter owed no allegiance, except to the royal Dane. But, 
ever since the union of the duchies, Schleswig had claimed the same rights 
as the sister duchy; for tlie sway of the empire, or rather of the imperial diet, 
was infinitely preferable to that of the Danish kings By solemn compact, 
indeed, the two duchies ought to have shared equal rights, and to have been 
equally administered. In both, the elective principle, the independence of 
the local noble, the non-obligation to military service beyond the confines 
of the territory, and the right of self-taxation were recognised; but unhappily 
compacts of this nature had seldom any good effect — they were violated by 
bribery or by open force. We repeatedly read of armed troops being brought 
into the neighbourhood to overawe the deliberations of a diet. But the 
means of such coercion were not always, or indeed generally, at hand; so that 
virtually there was iqore independence than might be inferred from the 
arbitrary nature of the royal pretensions. 

Still there remained an everlasting apple of discord, the tendency of which 
it required all the influence of friendly mediators to counteract. In 1580 
the elector of Saxony, the duke of Mecklenburg, and the landgraf of Hesse 
effected a sdrt of compromise between the rival parties. By it so much was 
conceded to the dukes that Schleswig was declared a hereditary fief — a 
principle for which they had vigorously contended, but which the Danish kin^ 
had always endeavoured to nullify. On the other hand, those dukes were 
to receive the investiture from those kings, their liege superiors; and, when- 
ever the welfare of the kingdom required it, to transmit and ma ntain, at 
their own cost, a body of troops for its defence. In like manner, the king 
was to succour the duchy m case of need. As,to the disputes between the 
co-heirs themselves, it was agreed that whenever one of them died the inheri- 
tance should uot be seized by any of the rest, but that all the rest should 
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Bcaoinate commissioners to administer the vacant domain, until all should 
hkve amicably and legally determined the matter among themselves. In 
such agreements, we may observe, no one thought of the rights which had 
been so frequently and so solemnly guaranteed to the states. New states 
were treated as if they had no rights — none of deliberation, none of election, 
none of self-government; they were regarded as in hereditary vassalage to 
the' dukes and the crown. That they should voluntarily concur in so mon- 
strous an assumption was not to be expected. If by physical force they 
were sometimes constrained to receive the two-fold yoke, they sometimes 
evaded it. In general, the history of these duchies is merely a history of 
usurpations of their undoubted rights by the crown and the local dukes. 

Frederick had also to encounter some resistance from Hamburg. This 
city, as we have before observed, "was feudally dependent on the rulers of 
Holstein, to whom it was compelled to do homage. The mere act would 
have been felt to be derogatory by so great and prosperous a community; 
but other vassalitic duties were exacted from it. To escape from these 
obligations, which it was at all times more disposed to resist than to discharge, 
it petitioned the emperor to elevate it from a feudal to an imperial city — 
vie., to a position in which it should be recognised as dependent on the emperor 
only. The privilege was generally purchased from two persons — from the 
immediate superior and from the emperor; but sometimes it was bestowed 
as a gratuitous mark of favour. On the present occasion, the dukes seem 
not to have been consulted; and the emperor was sufficiently disposed to 
comply with the prayer of the municipality. One at least of his predecessors 
(Sig.smund) had expedited letters patent, conferring on it two or three of 
the most important privileges enjoyed by the imperial cities. In spite of the 
protest entered by the dukes, Ferdinand confirmed these privileges, but he 
proceeded no further.^ 

Nor was the Danish monarch without some anxiety as to Livonia. In 
the course of this history, it has been shown that some of the Danish kings 
held the feudal superiority over a portion, at least, of that region and of its 
immediate vicinity; but that its distance from the seat of power, the restless 
character of the inhabitants, and, above all, the intrigues of the military 
order, which aspired to the imdivided sovereignty, had induced them to 
relinquish so precarious, so costly a dependency. So long as they had only 
pagans to oppose, these knights, though not without difficulty, maintained 
their establis^ent in the country; but when they had the archbishop of 
Riga, and still more the Russian czar, for enemies, they were compelled to 
solicit the support of foreign princes. 

They first applied to Gustavus Vasa; but he was too cautious to embark 
in so hazardous an enterprise. Their next recourse was to Christian III, 
who consented merely to purchase the isle of Osel and the province of Vick 
for his second son, Magnus. The bargain, however, was not concluded during 
the lifetime of that monarch, and Frederick on his accession, had the choice 
either of completing it or of surrendermg to his brother a portion of Holstein. 
He chose the former; and after some negotiation purchased the isle in ques- 
tion, and the diocese of Courland from the Teutonic knights. Iheir object 
in the sale was to secure the aid of Denmark against the czar, who, they well 
, knew, would soon disturb the new duke in his possessions. 

V <On the other hand, the dislike borne by the in^bitants, not merely to the 
Rufeians but to the military aristocracy, which had so lo^ tyrannised over 
them, seemed to afford an excellent opening for the establishment of a new 
Md not incomderable empire in the vast regions on the eastern coast of the 
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Baltic. Magnus was received with much joy. The bishop and chapter of 
Revel, the governor of Sonnenbiu’g, and other authorities, submitted to him. 
But the armies of the czar soon compelled him to forsake the continent, and 
seek refuge in the isle of Osel. Deceived in his hope of a protector, Kettler, 
the grand master of the Teutonic knights, sold his superiority over Livonia 
to the king of Poland. The price was the duchy of Courland and Semgallen, 
which he was to hold hereditarily from the Polish king. This_ arrangement 
was a blow at the policy of Frederick, who was expected to arm in its defence. 
But he remained indiiferent to events which only concerned his brother. 
Rend, menaced by the Russians, and despairing of aid from either of those 
princes, besought that of Erie, the Swedish king. Eric obeyed the call, 
raised the siege, and was acknowledged sovereign, not merely of that territory 
but of the greater part of Esthonia. To preserve the isle of Osel and the 
small portion of Courland which still belonged to him, and for which he seems 
to have done homage to the Polish king, Magnus made overtures of peace to 
the czar, Ivan IV. Three years of tranquillity followed, which were em- 
ployed by Magnus and his brother m spreading the reformed doctrines over 
the new duchy. 

But Magnus had not the stabihty of character to remain quiet. His 
intrigues with Russia led to his recognition as king of Livonia by the czar, 
who sent him troops to expel the Swedes, the Poles, and the Germans. Though 
he was assisted also bj’’ his brother, he made no_ impression on the enemy; 
and the pacification of Stettin soon deprived him_ of Frederick’s support.. 
Add that he was unpopular with those whom he wished to subdue, and we 
may account for the coolness which the czar began to show towards his royal 
vassal. Nor was this the worst: coolness was succeeded by studied insult; 
he was once imprisoned — his life was in danger, and he fled with precipitation 
to the court of the Polish king, against whom he had hitherto been fightmg. 
As tlie vassal of that monarch, he held Osel, with two Courland pro\’inces, 
until his death in 1583. Frederick now claimed the succession; so did the 
king of Poland: but, through the mediation of the duke of Prussia, a com- 
promise was effected, by which Frederick retained the island, but surrendered 
the Courland domains to the Pole for 30,000 crovms. This was a wise arrange- 
ment: the latter could not long have been held by a power so distant and 
with so small a military force as Denmark.** 

THE LAST YEARS OF FREDERICK II 

The remainder of Frederick’s reign was devoted to the peaceful pursuits 
of internal administration. His active zeal for the Protestant riigion, though 
doubtless sincere, was tarnished by bigotry and the intolerant ,naxims of the 
age. The unity of the Lutheran doctriiies was jealously guarded by civil 
penalties; and one of the most learned professors m the University of Copen- 
hagen, Hemmmgius, was deposed for the imaginary offence of publishing in 
Latin a treatise on the Eucharist, which was supposed to lean towards the 
Calvmistic mterpretation of that s 3 TObolical ordinance. The elector of 
Saxony had caused to be established, in his own and several other states of 
the empire, a “formulary of concord” (KmkordienformelJ, which he sent to 
Frederick; but the latter rejected it with indignation, as an element of dis- 
cord, and even prohibited the introduction and sale of all books in which its 
tenets were explained or defended. 

Denmark, like other Protestant countries, might have derived advantage 
from the arts and industry of the persecuted subjects of the Netherlands, exiled 
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by their bigoted princes for the crime of religious non-conformity; but they 
were expelled from her inhospitable shores by an edict reg;uiring all foreigners 
settled in the kingdom to subscribe to the 'articles of faith professed by the 
national church, otherwise to be banished the realm. The intolerance of 
Frederick in theological matters was in some measure redeemed by his bounti- 
ful patronage of learned men, and especially of Tycho Brahe, the first Danish 
philosopher whose fame had extended beyond the narrow confines of his 
native land.® 


TYCHO BEAHE AT HVEN 

King Frederick granted Tycho for life the free disposal and proprietorship 
of the island of Hven, situated three leagues from Copenhagen. The circum- 
ference of this fertile little island is about 
three leagues. Its principal building, which 
received the name of Uranienborg, was a 
veritable castle built on the central plateau 
of the island a quarter of a league from the 
sea. _ With the luxury of a great lord and 
the intelligence of a learned astronomer 
Tycho united to the formalities of a pom- 
pous existence all the conditions favourable 
to the study of astronomy. In apartments 
decorated with paintings and statues, in- 
genious inscriptions recalled the progress 
of the science of the heavens and the 
memory of the most famous astronomers. 

In this retreat Tycho, raising hims elf 
above the pleasures of the world and the 
troublesome tumult of the court, set out to 
acquire a new nobility, of a kind unknown 
to his illustrious ancestors, and to give their 
name more brilliance than any he had re- 
ceived from them. Around the castle 
soon sprang up workshops for construc- 
tion and repair, a printing establishment 
for the publication of completed -writings, and buildmgs of all sorts destined 
to receive numerous instruments whose delicate precision would have been 
deranged by ^J^e vibration of the castle floors. Finally chemical laboratories 
permitted, in Accordance with the ideas of the age, the mingling of the study 
of the stars \.'ith that of the metals under their influence. About twenty 
young men chosen from the cleverest students of the Danish universities were 
employed in making observations and calculations. Real astronoipical 
apprentices, they learned from seeing their master work; guided by the 
enthusiastic and communicative spirit of the chief, the little colony soon 
seemed to form but one family. Without jealousy as without personal 
ambition, these well-bom young men, united by the same ties which bound 
them to science, preoccupied by the same problems, and interested in the 
same phenomena, mspired one another by mutual and cordial assistance. 

The works of Tycho assure him a place among great scientists of all time, 
but it is especially on account of his patient application and incessant assid- 
uity to the detail of each day’s regular operations that astronomy is so indebted 
to him. Ehs dearest ambition was the formulation of exact tables of the plan- 
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etary movements, and hk entire life was one long preparation for this immense 
work, which he did not finish but of which he left us all the elements. 

He brought the construction and knowledge of the use of instruments to 
a perfection unknown before his time, and these things still remain among 
his principal achievements, in spite of the immense progress of his successors. 
The first to realise the great importance of the circumstances under which 
measurements must be taken, he did not fear to have recourse to indirect 
determinations in seeking in calculation the data whose observation seemed 
to him very inaccurate. For Ptolemy’s and King Alfonso’s armillary spheres 
he substituted the mural circle to determine directly the declination of the 
stars. The imperfection of his time-keeping instruments did not permit him, 
it is true, to measure right ascensions directly; he had to obtain them by 
solution of the spherical triangle, and the resultant values, although far from 
exact, surp^sed greatly in their precision all that had been obtained hitherto. 

After thirteen years of constant labour pursued with indefatigable patience, 
the news of King Frederick’s death came to disturb the little astronomical 
colony and to trouble its laborious and harmonious tranquillity. The heir to 
the throne, the young Christian IV, had always shown towards Tycho an 
affectionate esteem; but, although keeping their official status, the inhab- 
itants of Uranienborg, distressed by cruel anxieties, no longer possessed the 
spirit of freedom necessary to their work, ^cho had preserved all the pnde 
of his race, and in consecrating his life to science, he believed that he had not 
lessened its dignity and worth. Although naturally cordial and full of cour- 
tesy, he knew, on occasions, how to remind the haughtiest nobles that the 
king’s will made him all-powerful on his island and to return disdain with 
disdain. He thus made many enemies. Physicians never forgave the often 
good advice he gave the sick or the remedies he prepared and distributed 
generously, even outside the limits of his island. These formidable enmities 
did not show immediately on the surface. They confined themselves to 
minglihg artfully truth with falsehood, to slowly prejudicmg the king’s mind 
by the vague expressions of an almost universal malevolence. The little 
weaknesses of Tycho’s pride were brought up, he was accused of affecting a 
complete independence and assuming an excessive and unlimited authority 
on his island. His detractors enumerated the privileges and uninterrupted 
liberties of fifteen years; they totalled up the sums expended in satisfying a 
vain ostentation and useless curiosity; they insinuated that it was time to 
put an end to such waste and prodigality; they bitterly criticised Tycho’s 
pomp and style, the splendour and arrangement of his buildings, the richness 
of their equipment, and the sumptuousness of his hospitable board. After 
eight years of annoyance, public opinion declared against the astronomer and 
a commission was appointed to decide whether the establishment of Uranien- 
borg, whose fame had attracted the attention of aU Europe, had been of suJfi- 
cient benefit to astronomy to justify the generosity of the late king. 

Tycho, disdaining a useless fight, returned neither answer nor apology to 
his enemies. The commission, completely ignorant of astronomy and in- 
capable of understanding the results achieved at Uranienborg, was still less 
able to foresee their consequences. They were declared unhesitatmgly to 
be completely sterile and fruitless for the state. T^cho was retired on a 
royal pension, which meant that he had to leave his island, where the neces- 
sary expenditure greatly surpassed the resources that now remained to him. 
Tycho, indifferent to his interests and almost careless as to his own affairs, 
had added, without taking any account, his own private wealth to the benefits 
supplied by the king, and had gradually sold his patrimony and merged the 
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proceeds in the common fund. He was therefore threatened with utter ruin, 
but nevertheless remained full of dignity in his misfortune and wrapped him- 
self in complete silence, making immediate preparations for departure. Pro- 
tected by his renown and like a king driven into exile, he felt sure of finding 
somewhere an asylum and honourable hospitality. His misfortunes were 
moreover those of a great nobleman. He fitted out a vessel for himself and 
his belongings and embarking, with his wife, nine children, and a few devoted 
disciples, quitted forever the temple of astronomy where he was not to be 
permitted to end his days. He betook himself to his friend Count Rantzau, 
governor of Holstein, bringing with him his consolation and his glory — 
namely, the precious instruments and manuscripts accumulated during twen- 
ty-one years of assiduous observation and laborious calculation. The celeb- 
rity of TJranienborg attracted infrequent visitors for some years to the island 
of Hven, but the marks of its past greatness rapidly vanished. The buildings 
soon went to ruios, and their materials were taken away by the fishermen. 
And when in 1671 the Paris Academy of Sciences sent Picard to determine 
the latitude of Tycho’s observatory, as Tycho himself had been sent to deter- 
mine that of Frauenburg, there were no vestiges of the castle to be seen, and 
it was necessary to dig in the groimd in order to discover the foundations.** 

THE MINOEITT OF CHEISTIAN IV 

In following out the story of the great astronomer, we have anticipated 
our chronology. There remained, however, nothing further to record of 
Frederick II, beyond noting his death at Copenhagen in 1588. He was suc- 
ceeded, as already mentioned, by a son who became famous as Christian IV, 
and whose relations with Tycho Brahe have just claimed our attention.® 
As Christian was only eleven years old on his accession, there was necessarily 
a regency. The office was claimed by the queen-mother, and by one of the 
king’s imcles; but the senate excluded both, and resolved to elect a council 
of regency from its own body. Four of the number, including the grand 
marshal and the high admiral, were thus chosen; but they were not to tmder- 
take anything of importance without the conciurence of their sixteen col- 
leagues (the number of senators was not fixed: it varied continually; but at 
the period before us it was twenty). They were, in fact, to exercise just the 
kune degree of authority as the king himself would exercise when he reached 
his majority, viz. his twentieth year. All four were men of great experience 
and of acknowledged ability; and they exercised their trust in such a manner 
as to afford much satisfaction to the nation at large. 

Minorities have generally been seasons of trouble; and if the present was 
not, the honour must be awarded to the able government of the regents. 
Many events occurred which would otherwise have disturbed the public 
tranquillity: 

(1) The nobles were the first to show their dissatisfaction. Offended at 
their exclusion from the administration by the rigsraad, they hoped to gain 
their object by complamts of grievances which had no real foundation. Not 
only was redress denied them, but they were rebuked for their notorious 
selfishness, in preferring their own interests to the well-being of the commu- 
nity. . (2) Pirates were infesting the coasts of Jutland and Norway; but they 
were soon dispersed. (3) But the most formidable antagonists of the regency 
were the nobles of Schleswig and Holstein. Now was the time for reasserting 
^eir ancient rights of election — a right which the armies of Danish Itogs 
had overpowered. When reqmred to put the Idng and his brothers in pos- 
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session of the territories which belonged to them, they replied that they could 
not recognise those princes and dukes of Holstein without a legal election. 
The ministers of Denmark were compelled to acknowledge the right: they 
a^eed that when the king reached his majority he should guarantee the same 
privilege, and confirm all their other privileges. If he did not, then the_ 
homage now required from the estates should be null and void, and a new' 
election might be made. With this guarantee the estates were satisfied; and 
they elected both the king and his kinsmen as dukes of Holstein. In regard 
to Schleswig, which equally claimed the right of election, there was less 
difficulty. This duchy was held to be a movable fief of the crown; and the 
dukes, when elected, were bound to receive investiture from the crown. On 
the present occasion, it was not a little singular to see the king himself, as 
duke of Schleswig, receive by his representative the ensigns of his dignitj^ from 
the hands of the regents. After this act, the representatives of the king re- 
ceived the homage of both duchies in the diet of Flensburg. (4) Norway had 
its complaints, which every order of the estates, nobles, clergy, burgesses, 
peasants laid before the regency. This obstacle was removed with equal 
address. A guarantee was given that these grievances should be examined, 
and, if possible, redressed. There was confidence in the promise, and homage 
was done to the young monarch by the estates assembled at Christiania. 
Nor ^was the promise a vain one: every real complaint was redressed by the 
Daj^h senate. The manner in which the Norwegians had been treated may 
be inferred from one fact — that of all the crown fiefs in that kingdom three 
only had been conferred on natives. Henceforth, the natives only were to be 
invested with them. Yet the regency was not wholly blameless in its conduct 
towards this country. It, or rather the rigsraad, imposed contributions with- 
out the consent of the estates, or of the Norwegian senate itself. (5) Sweden 
was more difficult to manage; but some conferences between deputies of the 
two nations prevented the outbreak of hostilities. (6) The encroachments of 
Russia and Sweden on Norwegian Lapland were resisted — by negotiation, 
mdeed, but not the less effectually. Nor were these the only benefits con- 
ferred on Denmark by the regency: it encouraged the arts, commerce, liter- 
ature, and every branch of national industry. In short, it made the kingdom 
happy at home and respected abroad.^ 

CHRISTIANS accession; THE KALMAR WAR 

Christian IV assumed the government [the regency being terminated] in 
1596. He was a monarch full of force_and desire to do good, and possessed 
the qualities necessary to a prince who wishes to work successfiffiy for his 
state. Norway, which had been so neglected under his predecessors, soon 
attracted the attention of the young king. From his very advent to the 
throne, he made one or more journeys annually to that country and con- 
tinued them to an advanced age, even to the year before his deaih, without 
being deterred by the fatigues of the long sea trip. 

During his numerous visits to Norway he worked, by judicial reform, by 
a rigorous maintenance of equity, and by a strict surveillance over the mtemal 
administration of the realm, to repair the mistakes of his predecessors. One 
of the most remarkable of these voyages was the one he made m 1599 with a 
fleet in which he himself served as captain. He sailed along the north coasts 
of Norway, rounded the North Cape, and went as far as the gulf of Kola, 
reconnoitring the shores, harbours, and mouths of rivers, and carefully explor- 
ing the northeast boundary of Norway and Sweden. The special purpose 
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of Ulis trying voyage, when he was once in danger of death, was the claim 
that Sweden had raised with regard to a part of Norwegian Fimnarken. On 
another voyage he dismissed the government official Peter Grubbe, as he had 
previously_ dismissed Louis Monk, both of whom had been guilty of the most 
shameful injustice and exorbitant exactions. Between the years 1600 and 
’1604 all the judiciary officials (Lagnmnd), with the_ exception of two, met the 
same fate on account of their corrupt administration. 

The desire long nourished by the king of improving Norwegian legislation 
was realised in 1604, when the new Norwegian code, which for the most part 
was drawn up by the chancellor of Norway, Hans Pedersen Basse, was pro- 
mulgated. Ihis code was followed in 1607 by the ecclesiastical regulations 
for Norway. In fact, throughout the country where the influence of the 
rigsraad and nobility was slight, the king had freer hands; but in Denmark 
he had, from the first year of his reign to fight the opposition of the nobility 
in all measures of public utility. In 1604 Christian called together at Horsens 
representatives of all the Jutland towns, to discuss with them as to what 
could be done to further the prosperity of the towns and the progress of com- 
merce; but as soon as the Rigsraad and the Jutland nobles got wind of this 
dangerous affair they addressed to the king such earnest and pressing remon- 
strances that he was obliged to countermand the assembly. 

The misunderstanding that had long smouldered between Christian IV 
and the Swedish king Charles IX finally kindled into open hostilities in the 
Kalmar War [ (1611), which we have already described in an earlier chapter 
of the present book]. 

nCTEENAL ADMINISTRATION <1613-1625 A.D.) 

The fortunate issue of the Kalmar War was followed by the most prosper- 
ous period of Christian IV’s reign, from 1613 to 1625, the date of his partici- 
pation in the Thirty Years’ War; and during this interval Christian displayed 
all the rare qualities which have accorded him so high a place among the 
kings of Denmark. Science, commerce, industry, legislation, and fortification 
— all were in the highest degree the object of his tireless energy. 

In order to induce his own subjects to participate in the benefits of trade 
with Iceland which, up to now had been largely in the hands of foreigners such 
as the EngLsh and the members of the Hanseatic League, he founded the Ice- 
land Company in 1602 to which the trade with Nordland and Fimnarken 
was afterwards assigned. He also established a “drapers’ company,” from 
which aU the servants of the court obtained their clothes; also “sillsmen’s” 
and “ Salters’” companies: the ships of the latter went to France and Spain 
after salt. Christian IV encouraged shipbuilders to construct large vessels 
for long sea voyages, and to arm with cannon not only for protection against 
the still numerous corsairs and pirates but for service, in case of necessity, in 
defence of the realm. These were the days when the Portuguese and the 
Dutch wdre rapidly growing rich in trade with the East Indies. The king, 
anxious that Denmark should share in this source of wealth, founded an East 
India Company in 1616. 

It was for the sake of this trade that he sought to acquire some possessions 
in the East Indies and at the instigation of a Dutch adventurer named Bos- 
houver sent (1618) a fleet to Ceylon in command of Admiral Ove Gjedde. 
^e attempt on this island failed, but instead the town of Tranquebar on the 
Corom^del coast was captured; here the fortress of Dansborg was built, and 
a flourishing trade kept up for a long time. Christian IV tried very hard to 
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get in communication with Greenland and recover the eastern colony (Oster^ 
Doigd), the route to which had long been forgotten. He sent out four voy-' 
ages of discovery to the northern regions; the first two w’ere under the com- 
mand of Admiral Lindenov, the third of the Holstein na\agator Richardson, 
and the fourth of Jens Munk (1619). This last expedition was a search for a 
passage by the north of America to Asia — a passage which all the maritime 
powers of Europe were actively looking for at that time, and which had a 
special importance for Christian IV, since he had acquired possessions in the 
East Indies and established commercial relations with those lands. Jens 
Munk did not succeed, but he immortalised his name on this voyage by his 
unshaken courage and the rare talents for navigation that he displayed. He 
reached 63 degrees north latitude and 
was then frozen in and compelled to 
winter on a desert island where the 
crew suffered so from the cold that two 
alone of his men survived with him. 

So desperate a situation did not dis- 
courage him, however. With his two 
companions he re-embarked in one of 
the two ships he had brought with him 
and reached Denmark in safety the 
following year. While these costly 
and perilous voyages did not attain 
their desired ends — the discovery of a 
northwest passage and the ancient east- 
ern colony of Greenland — they were 
successful in discovering the western 
shores of that coimtry where a Green- 
land company founded for that pur- 
pose began to send out ships for the 
whale fishery. Christian IV got more 
happy results from his other efforts in 
favour of Danish commerce, which be- 
came so flourishing in this prosperous 
period of his reign that several towns attained a high degree of wealth and 
the merchant fleets of Denmark were to be seen in the most distant seas. 

In 1615 he established a standing army of five thousand men, the first 
Denmark had had since the abolition of the thingrmnnalid. The soldiers 
were recruited from the peasants of the crown and garrisoned in the towns, 
and they were constantly exercised in the use of arms under the direction of 
officers who had distmguished Jhemselves in the Kalmar War. Their j^ay 
and equipment were furnished from the king’s privy purse. In 1598 Christian 
had organised a complete burgher militia (horgervahnirig) in the towns, 
where he also raised fifteen hundred boatswains ('baadstmndj who were 
drilled in aU sorts of seamen’s duties at the arsenal of Bremerholm (Copen- 
hagen), and formed a permanent nucleus for the manning of the fleet The 
''new huts” (nyboder) were built to lodge this permanent force and the 
School of Navigation was founded for their instruction. 

Christian IV was likewise a most energetic legislator. Besides the Nor- 
wegian law (1604), and the ecclesiastical regiflations for Norway (1607), he 
published the Small Recess in 1625; the Law and Procedure of the Kingdom 
(Rigens Ret og Dele) in 1621; the Seignorial Laws {BirkeretJ in 1623; and in 
1643, the Grand Recess, which mcluded all the ordinances and laws issued 
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'^taee his accession in 1596. He did not limit himself to making laws, but 
'lopked after their f'xecution as well. 

^ K 1 

CHSISTIAN rV AN0 THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 

For twelve years Christian IV had devoted himself to the labours of peace, 
when he was a second tune compelled to take up arms. The Thirty Years 
War was then desolating Grermany, and the Protestant princes, who were on 
the point of bemg crushed by the imperials, appealed in their distress to 
Christian IV, who was elected director of the “circle” of Lower Saxony and 
eoann^der-in-chief of the army. His German allies had made brilliant 
promises to decide him to take their cause in hand, but at the crucial moment 
they failed to keep them; nor did Holland, France, and England, which had 
promised him Iarge_ financial aid, fulfil their obligations, ^e consequence 
Was that the king, in spite of his courage and strate^c ability, conducted a 
disastrous campaign. The success he had in the beginning came to an end 
. when he fell from his hor^ from the top of the ramparts of Hameln, an acci- 
dent that incapacitated him from command for a long time. After a desper- 
ate and long-drawn-out struggle wMch lasted from eight in the morning to 
five in the afternoon, he was vanquished by the Bavarian general 'Elly at the 
battle of Lutter-am-Barenberge (1626). This defeat placed Denmark at the 
enemy’s mercy, and -the following year, under Tilly and Wallenstein, they 
seized Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland. 

Wallenstein tried after this to make himself master of the Baltic and thus 
to complete the conquest of Denmark, but Christian IV defeated this plan 
with the aid of his fleet and prevented all attempts from that quarter. As 
he could expect no help from his allies, and as the situation of the kingdom 
was becoming more critical every day, and the rigsraad besides was prea sm g 
him by prayers and even threatening remonstrances to make peace, he finally, 
in 16^, resolved to conclude the Treaty of Liibeck. He promised to inter- 
fere no further in the affairs of Germany and gave up the dioceses of Bremen, 
Verden, and Schwerin, which he had previously acquired for his sons Fred- 
erick and IJlrik. The terms were comparatively favourable, but Denmark 
was left in a melancholy plight, all the resources of the state were dissipated, 
and half of the kmgdom, Holstein, Schleswig, and, Jutland, had been two 
years occupied by an enemy who had ravaged these countries to a fr igh tful 
extent. A well-organized state, under such a king as Christian IV, would 
have recovered ite forces, but Denmark was dominated by an egotistic and 
unpatriotic nobility, whose stubborn refusal to stand a snare of the public 
expenditure brought to nothing all the king’s attempts to restore the nation. 
So the situation became worse and worse; fourteen years later a stiU more 
ruinous war broke out, and still ten years later a third, which brought Den- 
mark to the very brink of destruction. In this state of public distress it 
became evident that a new spirit was beginning to animate the people and 
that they were no longer willing to endure patiently the tyranny of the nobles. 

Christian IV was constantly increasing the Sound dues, and he believed 
himself the more justified in doing this, since he fitted out annually and at 
great expense a considerable fleet for the protection of navigation in iJie 
Baltic during the general European war. This increase in the tariff, joined 
to tte king’s pretension of being master of that part of the North Sea which 
lies between Norway and Iceland, aroused much discontent and provoked 
many protests from all the maritime powers, especially the Dutch and the 
English. But all complaints remained without result while Denmark was 
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flourishiDg and in possession of a formidable navy. When, however, the king, 
pressed for funds after the war with Germany, raised the Sound dues so that 
a ton of saltpetre, for example, had to pay 14 rix-dollars to the custon^, in 
sijite of the protests of the Dutch, that nation entered into a close alliance 
with Sweden and watched for an opportunity to get away from Denmark 
those provinces lying to the east of the Sound. 

WAR WITH SWEDEN 

Sweden was very sore against Denmark because Christian opposed her 
great schemes of conquest in Germany, and also because through his mediation 
an end had been put to the bloody Thirty Years’ War in such a way that 
Sweden did .not gain much advantage from it. 

The able minister Oxenstierna determined to send against Denmark one 
of the Swedish armies then in Germany and thus compel the inopportune 
mediator to take part in the struggle — a well-arranged plan in view of the 
bad condition of Denmark, which was not at all prepared for war. Christian 
had long feared the hostile designs of Sweden and earnestly exhorted the 
nobility and the rigsraad to furnish him the means to put the kingdom in a 
state of adequate defence, but the rigsraad was as indifferent and lacking in 
foresight as the nobility were indisposed to make sacrifices for their country. 
When Torstenson made such ominous progress in Germany, in 1642, Christian 
renewed his insistence before the rigsraad and declared for his own part and 
that of his successors that he would not be responsible for what might hap- 
pen; but the council refused to adopt measures for the security of the realm. 
And when the Swedish general made a sudden descent upon Holstein, m 
1643, without war being declaredj there was not the slightest preparation to 
resist the enemy. Duke Frederick betrayed Denmark a second time by 
making a separate peace with Torstenson, who in a short time occupied the 
whole Nordalbingian territory. At the same time another Swedish army 
invaded Skkne. Like the one in Jutland it had to be transported to the islands 
of the Belt by a Swedish-Dutch fleet, collected in order to complete the con- 
quest of Denmark. 

But Christian was watching over his kingdom; and,_ although sixty-seven 
years of age, he displayed in this hour of peril the same indefatigable zeal that 
marked the best years of his manhood. He rushed from one province to 
another, from the fleet to the army, and from land to sea, and wherever he 
was the enemy’s efforts were unavailing. However, the squadron which 
was bringing the Swedish army to the islands put to sea, and Appeared before 
the island of Femern. Christian with thirty ships went to meet the enemy’s 
fleet of forty-six, and came upon them in the roadstead of Kolberg near Femem, 
where on the 1st of July, 1644, was fought a desperate battle, three times 
interruptod and recommenced. Ihe aged king took the command himself 
in his ship TrefoWighed ( the Trinity) which was exposed to the enemy’s hottest 
fire and which for a time had to fight unsupported. The king had already 
received several wounds when a ball struck a timber of the ship with such 
force that the flying splinters killed or wounded a dozen men in the king’s 
immediate vicinity and he himself lost his right eye and several teeth. The 
shock threw him unconscious to the deck, and the crew believing him dead 
uttered lamentable cries and began to lose courage. But the king, covered 
with blood, raised himself suddenly and exclaimed, “No! God has still spared 
me life and strength to fight for my country while each of you does his duty.” 
He took up his position on the deck, standing with bandaged head, and his 
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ssrord for support, and continued the fight until nightfall, when the enemy 
xetared in a badly battered condition. 

The Swedish fleet sought refuge in the ^f of Kiel, whither the king sent 
Admiral Peter Galt to blockade it, with strict orders not to let it escape. It 
managed nevertheless to get away, thanks to the unpardonable negligence of 
Peter Galt, who afterwards paid the capital penalty. 


Denmark Humiliated 

The Dutch and Swedish fleet, making together sixty-four ships, effected a 
junction and unexpectedly attacked a Danish fleet of but seventeen in the 
waters around Laaland. The Danish admiral Pros Mund and his men fought 
like heroes, but succumbed to the greatly superior force; the whole Danish 
fleet was annihilated, but the conquerors suffered such great losses that they 
were compelled to take to the shore. Denmark was now in the most critical 
condition; the western portions, Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, were in 
the hands of the enemy under Torstenson and Wrangel, who conducted 
themselves with extreme barbarity. In the eastern portions of Skane, 
Halland, and Blekinge also, the Swedes had made great progress, while the 
Swedish-Dutch fleet held possession of the sea'. Denmark’s sole ally, the 
emperor of Germany, rendered no service, for the imperial general, Gallas, 
who was sent with an army into Holstein, did so little that he became the 
'laughing-stock of his friends as well as of his enemies. Christian IV, there- 
fore, was compelled in spite of himself to seek an arrangement, the terms of 
which could not be otherwise than unfavourable. But when he learned the 
excessive claims formulated by the Swedish negotiators, his courage and his 
anger rose afresh. He convoked the estates_ and asked if they would not 
rather fight than endure the enemy’s ignominious exactions. The burgher 
and clerical orders gave an almost satisfactory reply, but the nobility coun- 
^Ued peace “ whatever the conditions noight be,” and the rigsraad was of the 
same opinion. 


The Peace of Brdmsdtro (1645 A.D.J 

The king had consequently to bend to the laws of necessity, and, by the 
Peace of Bromsebro (1645) he exempted Sweden from all customs-duty in 
the Soimd and the Belts, ceded her HerjeMalen, Jemtland, and the islands 
of Gotland and Osel, and, as guarantee for exemption from customs duty, 
gave her Halland in pledge for thirty years, after which that [province could 
be exchanged for another. The exemption produced a sensible deficit in 
the Sound dues which, from 300,000 rix dollars, fell to 80,000. This great 
diminution, however, came not only from the Swedish exemption but still 
more from the use that other nations made of their flag, an abuse it was 
impossible to prevent since the Swedes were exempt from the visitation at 
Elsmore. It must also be added that the dues were lowered for the Dutch; 
indeed, the very day the peace was signed at Bromsebro a treaty with Hol- 
land was concluded at Christianopel, by which a new tariff most advan- 
tageous for the latter state was adopted, a tariff* which was afterward ex- 
tended to the other maritime nations. The history of Denmark in the last 
three years of Christian TV’s reign presents the melancholy picture of a ruined 
and e^austed country, and of a most meritorious king daily insulted and 
humiliated by an arro^nt rigsraad and an ill-disposed nobility. 
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DEATH AND CHARACTBE OP CHRISTIAN IV 

Christian IV died in 1648 a.d. He was one of the most remarkable mon- 
archs Denmark ever had. The failure of several of his enterprises should 
not tarnish his glory, for these checks were due either to unfortunate cir- 
cumstances for which he was not responsible or to the perversity of the nobil- 
ity, who preferred their own welfare to the public good. He was animated by 
a deep appreciation of his duties as a monarch and a lively affection for the 
people he had been called upon to govern. Few kings have been gifted with 
the tireless energy with which he attacked aU the affairs of state, the least as 
well as the most important; and his task was facilitated not less by his strong 
and healthy constitution than by the very varied knowledge he acquired in 
his youth. He had an open character, affable to everyone, great or small; 
he was pious, just, personally brave in the highest degree, a good general, and 
a still abler admiral. His countrymen have daily before their eyes monu- 
ments to his artistic tastes, but his great virtues and his truly patriotic spirit 
have raised in every Dane’s heart a still nobler monument which will be 
transmitted to the most distant generations.^ 

THE NOBLES IN CONFLICT WITH FREDERICK III 

The transmission of the crown from father to son during so many reigns 
was beheld with much antipathy by the proud nobles of Denmark They 
exclaimed that their liberties were in danger; that the royal power would 
soon become too strong for the other orders of the state. But what order 
had any influence besides themselves? 'Hie burghers were allowed none; 
the clergy, since the Reformation, had been in this respect a cipher; and as 
to the royal authority, so far from being augmented during the late reign, 
it had lamentably declined. 

The truth is that the country was in the hands of an aristocracy which 
would have been glad to destroy the very name of king; but as this was too 
bold a step, considering the age at which Prince Frederick had arrived, his 
experience in public affairs, and the confidence reposed in him by the bulk 
of the people — especially by the burghers and the clergy — they deter- 
mined to rule through a king — to make him merely their instrument for 
their exclusive aggrandisement. The four great officers of the crown viz., 
Ulfeldt, the grand master, Sehested, the grand chancellor, Bilde, the grand 
marshal, and Gjedde, the grand admiral — were by the rigsraad, immediately 
invested with the regency. Ulfeldt was suspected (and his conduct at every 
period of his life confirms the suspicion) of aspiring to the crown himself, 
in right of his wife, the daughter of Christina Munk. The marriage of Chris- 
tian rV with this lady was what the Germanic law terms a left-handed one. 
She was the wife but not the queen of Christian. But if she had belonged to 
the noblest house in Europe, Ulfeldt would not have succeeded in the object 
of his ambition. The bare suspicion of its existence hastened the election 
of Frederick. 

We have had frequent opportunities of observing that the election was 
made by the rigsraad; that the nobles were merely required to confirm the 
choice; and that the burghers, though assembled, were mere spectators.' 
The Catholic clergy had been in possession of some influence ; but the reformed 
ministers had never exercised any. Now, however, the burghers first, and 
the clergy in imitation, when commanded rather than desired to approve 
&e choice of the rigsraad, protested against their exclusion. They were 
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gwsatnoned, observed their speaker, the rector of Copenhagen University, to 
deliberate with the other orders. The members of the ri^raad were equally 
SWprised and indignant at this unexpected encroachment on their time- 
l^nouxed rights; the bmghers were equally sturdy: and much angry alter™ 
cation followed, which might have led to an open quarrel had not all parties 
been fnendly to Frederick’s election. It is pleasing to behold this growing 
spirit of liberty in a body which, two centuries before, would have crouched 
to the earth before their feudal tyrants. This was their first stand; and the 
precedent, as we shall soon perceive, was not forgotten. 

But if the nobles were thus opposed, they had reason enough for triumph 
ip the articles of capitulation which they had devised. One of them took 
from the king the right of nominating members to the rigsraad. When a 
member of that formidable body died, the nobles of the province in which 
he was bom were to present a list of six or eight names to the rigsraad, which 
..WQuId select one of them without consulting the kit^. By another, the 
crown had no longer the power to appoint the viceroy of Norway, or any of 
tlm four great officers we have mentioned. By a third, he could not leave the 
realm without permi^ion of the rigsraad. By another, he could not, in the 
slightest degree, modify any decree of that body. If, to these new restric- 
tions, we add those which had so long existed that he could not make peace 
or war, form a new or dissolve an old alliance; that he could not refuse to in- 
vest -the nobles with the crown fiefs; that he had no voice in the rigsraad 
where “the general good was concerned,” we shall perceive that not even the 
most limited president of a republic had so little authority as this crowned 
head. All tms was the result of the continued usurpations of the nobles, 
who trampled alike on king and people, on the clergy and the burghers. But 
their domination was about to end. 

Like his predecessors, Frederick looked with jealousy on Sweden, which, 
though governed by a woman (the famous Christina), was regarded as the most 
ipilitary power in Europe. Like them, he looked for allies, especially when 
the Peace of Westphalia left that queen and her chancellor leisure foi" con- 
templating less distant exploits. Fortunately for his views, Holland was 
equally jealous of Swedish supremacy in the Baltic; and though, in defiance 
of the treaty made by his father (a treaty, indeed, which Christian himself 
h^ dii^garded), he exacted duties at the Sound, the republic did not quarrel 
with him. On the contrary, die agreed to pay, in lieu of these duties, an 
annual pension for the free navigation of the straits. He had no principle 
of conduct but his own interest. Mild, yet full of duplicity, affable, yet 
calculating (the characteristics of the Oldenburg family), he strove to win 
the affection of the burghers and clergy, preparatory to the execution of the 
grand scheme which he seems to have formed from the beginning of his reign. 
He did not forget the opposition of Ulfeldt to his accession, or the additional 
trammels which that noble had been so instrumental in placing on the royal 
authority; and he planned the ruin of his enemy. To detau the acts by 
which he effected his object would be useless. We shall only observe that 
they were not of the most honourable kind. Ulfeldt was treated with much 
contumely; and being unable to brook such humiliation, he fled &st to 
Amsterd^, and next to Sweden, determined to strain every nerve for the 
ruin of his country. By Christina he was favourably received — the presump- 
tion is that he felt secure of a home before he ventured to her capital. She 
consoled him for the loss of his dignities and fiefs by royal gifts, and above all 
by her friendship. With all her boasted qualities, Christina was but a woman; 
and she beheld with pleasure the noble person and the diversified tidents of 
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her guest. The other daughters of the late king, by Christina Munk, and 
their husban^, were treated with much severity. Frederick had determined 
on their humiliation, chiefly with the design of replenishing his coffers. Two - 
were banished; two, in dread of greater evils, banished themselves. Ulfeldt 
and his wife, therefore, had to avenge their immediate connections no less 
than themselves. Yet their efforts could not draw the philosophic queen into 
war, which it was reserved for her successor, the famous Charles Gustavus, 
to commence; and even he did not arm until forced to do so by the Danish 
king. 

With all his studied mildness, Frederick did not hesitate to commit an 
act of violence when his immediate interest was before him. At the per- 
suasion, we are told, of the Dutch minister (a power then at war with Eng- ' 
land), he seized twenty-two English vessels, which had put into the port of 
Copenhagen, and sold them. Cromwell was not of a temper to bear this 
outrage ^d he declared war against Denmark. But the Dutch were tired 
of hostilities; and he was induced, at length, to accept their overtures of 
peace, in return for their engaging to make full compensation for the flagitious 
act of which they had been the advisers, and for the engagement of Denmark 
to place English vessels passing the Sound on the same footing as those of 
Holland. Frederick, therefore, escaped the consequences of his rash act; 
but he had provoked the stout protector so much, and was so intent on 
aggrandising himself at the expense of Sweden, that he solicited his nobles ' 
to ai;igment the force, both naval and military, of the realm. As well might 
he have spoken to the rocks. Their reply in the diet of Odense (1654) was a 
demand for new privileges. He was no longer, for instance, to eimoble bur- 
ghers, except for some distinguished feat in battle. 

The abdication of Christina, and the accession of Charles Giostavus to the 
throne of the Goths, inspired Frederick with new hope. Besides, the new 
king was evidently resolved to embarrass him by marrying into the house 
of Holstein-Gottorp — a house which had much to fear from that of Olden- • 
burg, and which, therefore, looked to Sweden for protection. On his side, 
Charles was of too martial a temperament to remain lorg at peace. Fortu- 
nately for Denmark, he selected the Poles as his first antagonists; and for a 
time he pushed the war with great glory; but his victories exhausted him, 
and he was too far from his resources to recruit his army with the necessary 
expedition. This w^ the moment so long (^sired by Frederick: now, indeed, 
he might hope to win for Denmark more advantageous terms than had been 
granted by the last dishonourable peace. He and the rigsraad, therefore, 
without the slightest provocation, prepared for war, which, in 1657, was 
formally declared. This declaration was followed by the invasion of Bremen, 
which the treaty of Westphalia had left to Sweden. Little did Frederick 
know what an enemy he had thus wantonly provoked. Hastening through 
Brandenburg and Pomerania, Charles was in Holstein before the Danes knew 
that he had left Poland Aided by his allies, Hamburg and Lubeek, always 
the enemies of Denmark, he succeeded; though with only a handful of troops, 
in subduing the whole province.** The further successes of Charles and the 
progress of the war down to his death, we have recounted in the preceding 
chapter.® 

By the famous treaty of Bneslrilde (1658) Charles received Skane, Blekinge, 
Halland, Bomhohn, Bahus, J&mtland, Trondhjem, with some domains in 
Bremen and Riigen; in other words, half the kingdom was quietly relin- 
quished. Satisfaction was ensured to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp; Ulfeldt 
was restored to all his fiefs, and his wife to all her privileges; and some other 
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ofejoMous individuals were recalled. When Charles died, however, during 
&e second war, Frederick, exulting in the death of his adversary, and hoping 
to gain everything by resistance, for some time refused to listen to any over- 
tures of peace. It required the menaces of both England and Holland to 
make him negotiate. The treaty was si^ed in May, 1660. Halland, Ble- 
kinge, and Skane were declared to be rightful possessions of Sweden; but 
Trondhjem and Bornholm were restored to Denmark. IJlfeldt was again 
included m the treaty, on the same conditions as before.** 


THE DANISH REVOLUTION (1060-1730 A.D.) 

In the two wars with Sweden, Charles X had reduced the kingdom of the 
Danes to the verge of ruin. The king, shamefully deserted by his nobles, had 
held his own solely through the valour of the citizens of CopeiAagen and the 
aid of the Dutch sea power, and while the Swedes were besieging his capital, 
he and his high-spirited wife, Sophia Amelia, vied with one another in all the 
chivalrous virtues which inspire a sorely tried nation with devotion to its 
chiefs. Ihe bond which received its baptism of fire in these days of storm 
and stress was henceforth indissoluble, nor could anything withstand the 
strength of it. It first manifested itself in the memorable diet of 1660. 

The diet, which assembled at Copenhagen on the 8th of September, and 
consisted of deputies from the nobility, clergy, and municipalities — the 
peasantry not having been summoned — was briefly informed on the 11th 
of that month that “the king, in accord with the rigsraad, desired them to 
grant a fair general tax on consumable commodities.” While the nobles 
took counsel together how they might evade this burden, as they did all others, 
as far as possible, the commons and the clergy held meetings with a view to 
concerted action in a project of far wider scope than any mere financial ques- 
tion. The leader of the commons was Hans Nanren, burgomaster of Copen- 
hagen, the leader of the clergy, Hans Svane, superintendent of Zealand. The 
former was a worthy/ man of sixty-two, who had borne himself with such 
courage and heroism during the siege of Copenhagen by the Swedes that one 
day the king, meeting him upon the city wall, unbuckled his own sword and 
gave it to him in the sight of all the people; the latter, seven years younger, 
was a man of extraordmary eloquence, gifted with rare skiU in employing 
by turns Ihe unction of a pnest, ,the frankness of a plain gentleman, and the 
subtlety of a trained diplomatist. Both were in secret communication with 
the court through Christoph Gabel, the king’s clerk of the exchequer closet 
(Kammerschr&iberJ — a loyal and devoted servant who, in spite of the sub- 
ordinate position he held„had rendered the most valuable services to his mas- 
ter, with no other ambition than that of doing his duty. He was on a journey 
in the year 1658, and happened to be at Hamburg when he received the 
tidings of Charles X’s breach of the peace. Without pausing to reflect, or 
waiting for instructions, he hastened to the Hague, besieged the states-general 
with solicitations for succour, and in four weeks the fleet which came, imder 
Admiral Opdam, to the aid of the hard-pressed city of Copenhagen, was ready 
to put to sea. In the year 1660, the man who wrought this deliverance was 
stm in receipt of a salary about half as large as that of the king’s barber. 

'The aforementioned trio co-operated in a political campaign which 
brought about without violence or the slightest infringement of public order, 
one of the greatest crises of the Danish history. “ Denmark a hereditary 
monarchy!” was the watchword on which clergy and commons agreed, by 
the 8th of October, for the breaches they purposed to batter in the sover- 
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eignty of the great nobles. Ih-e rigsraad resisted their demand; the answer 
it returned on the 10th of that month was an absolute and unconditional 
refusal. The clergy and the commons then went in solemn procession to the 
king, who accorded a favourable reception to the document they submitted 
to him, while the intense excitement of the capital expressed the popular 
feeling in its favour and against the nobles so unmistakably that the latter 
promptly gave way, and on the 13th of October actually headed the procession 
in which all three estates went in state to proffer the hereditary crown to the 
king. A natural consequence of the abrogation of the right of election was 
the abolition of the conditions which had hitherto been imposed upon the 
elective monarch m the capitulation or deed of election, by the nobles, who 
had elected him. On the evening of October 14th, a committee of the three 
estates handed over to the king a deed, by which they released him from his 
oath, and m full confidence left it to his fecretion to draw up such a recess 
(or compact) as he thought fittest to serve the common weal and the best 
interests of every estate. On the 16th the deed of capitulation was solemnly 
annulled, and on the 18th the estates came together, with great pomp and 
ceremony, to take the oath of allegiance, by which they publicly acknowl- 
edged the absolute power of the king to be no longer circumscribed by any 
oath or deed, and ratified it as the fundamental principle of the new constitu- 
tional law of Denmark. 

Under date of the 24th of June, 1661, the Idng published a charter, by 
which, “ of his royal grace and favour,” he conceded a number of privileges 
to the nobles, clergy^ and citizens, without reference to the distress of the 
peasantry. A more important step was the new organisation he introduced 
into the whole administrative system, to oust the aristocratic rigsraad entirely, 
and educate a bureaucracy from among the commons. He distributed the 
affairs of state amongst six colleges, each consisting of an equal number of 
nobles and commons. The State college carried on the business of the foreign 
office and protected the interests of the djmasty. It was supplemented by 
a college of the Treasury, for finance; a college of War, for the army; a college 
of the Admiralty, for the navy; and by the Chancellerie, which last-named 
institution discharged the whole of the home administration and some part 
of judicial, police, and ecclesiastical affairs. The college of Justice, in which 
the king presided, was the highest judicial tribunal and court of last instance. 
The presidents of the five other colleges, together with the king, constituted 
the privy council of state, which, on particularly important occasions, sum- 
moned the members of all the colleges to a “great royal aulic council”; and 
the resolutions then passed had to be submitted “to all the estates of the 
kingdom.” Hence we see that, originally, the latter were by no means ex- 
cluded from all participation in the government. The eoUegiate system 
of administration in Denmark subsisted, without substantial alteration, down 
to the year 1848; and its practical bearing on the authority of the monarchy 
and the welfare of the country was far more important than that of the the- 
oretical maxims concerning the legitimate absolutism of the royal will, con- 
tained in the act of Succession of November 14th. One of the most admirable 
acts of this king — the compilation of a new statute-book, which he entrusted 
to a commission of distingmshed scholars, in 1661 — was not completed until 
the year 1683, in the reign of his son Christian V (1670-1699). Immediately 
after his accession (1671), the latter, acting upon the advice of his gifted 
secretary, Peter Schumacher, afterwards Count Griffenfeld, created a new 
order of counts and barons, which owed its large privileges entirely to the 
king, and therefore acted as a counterpoise to the old nobility. 
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‘f* '■ Of the thirty-one counts and barons of his creation, twenty were Germans 
iitod only eleven Danes. The order of the Dannebrog, instituted about the 
•same time, was intended as a reward for those persons who specially distin- 
Sguished themselves in the service of the monarchy. The crown of Denmark 
gained a considerable accession to the extent of its dominions by the acquisi- 
tion of the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, in the year 1676./ 

DOMESTIC CONDITIONS 

Lord Molesworth,? who was sent to the Danish court in 1689, as envoy- 
extraordinary from William III of England, reproaches the people for their 
levity in sacrificing the rights of themselves and their posterity. With that 
bitto spirit of sarcasm which pervades his work, he compares them to “the 

Cappadocians of old, who could not 
make use of libffl^y if it were offered 
them, but would throw it away if they 
had it, and resume their chains.” “ The 
commons,” he remarked, “have since 
experienced that the little finger of an 
absolute prince can be heavier than the 
loins of many nobles, the only comfort 
left them being to see their former op- 
pressors in almost as miserable a con- 
dition as themselves; whilst all the citi- 
zens of Co^ienhagen have obtained by 
it, is the insignificant privilege of wear- 
ing swords; so that at this day not a 
cobbler or barber stirs abroad without 
a tilter at his side, let his purse be 
never so empty. 

Although IVederick III did not 
abuse the arbitrary powers thus vested 
in him by this extraordinary revolution, 
the fatal effects of that ^measure soon 
(1609-1670) manifested themselvesbyknpoverishing 

the higher orders, without alleviating 
the burdens of the lower. The noble author already quoted informs us that, 
previous to the year 1660, the nobility lived in great splendour and aflfiuence. 
Their country houses were magnificent, and their hospitality unbounded. They 
resided chiefly on their estates, spending most of their revenues among their 
neighbours and tenants, by whom they were r^arded as so many princes. 
At the annual convocations of the diet, they met the sovereign with retinues 
as numerous and brilliant as his own, and frequently sat with him at the 
same table. Within thirty years afterwards, their castles and palaces had 
fallen to ruin; their lands scarcely paid the taxes imposed upon them, “which 
oblige(i them to grind the faces of the poor tenants to get an overplus for their 
own subsistence.” Some of their estates were charged at more than the full 
value of the income, so that the proprietors willingly offered to surrender 
tttem to the crown, rather than to pay the enormous public burdens to Which 
they were liable. Besides being oppressed by these exorbitant exactions, 
they were deprived of the usual resources arising from civil or military employ- 
mfflits at court. The lucrative and honourable posts which they formerly held, 
were then filled by men of low birth and little education — these being always 
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found the most obedient instruments for executing the purposes of an irre- 
sponsible monarch. 

The effect of this grinding system was as injurious to trade and morals 
as it was destructive of wealth and independence. The merchant lodged 
his profits in foreign banks rather than to purchase property at home subject 
to unlimited taxation. The burgher chose to waste, in pleasure or idle 
parade, the fortune that might have become dangerous by gainmg hun the 
reputation of riches; while the peasant expended his last rix-dollar in brandy, 
to prevent its being seized by a rapacious l^dlord. In Zealand, this degraded 
class, at the time when Lord Molesworth resided in Denmark, were as absolute 
slaves as the negroes in the British colonies, with the difference that they 
were worse fed. They and their posterity were fixed to the soil where they 
were born — bought and sold with the estate like the wood or the cattle 
upon it, and estimated as part of the stock belon^ng to the proprietor. Those 
who showed a more diligent or inventive turn than the rest, who lived better, 
or had acquired substance by superior industry, “would probably be removed 
from a neat, pleasant, and commodious house, to a naked and uncomfortable 
habitation, that the landlord might increase his rent by letting the improved 
farm to another.” The quartering and paying of the king’s troops was another 
grievance to which the miserable peasantry were subjected. They were 
obliged also, at their own expense, and at all seasons of the year, to furnish 
horses and travelling wagons to the royal family, with their baggage and 
attendants, whenever they made a journey to any of their places or resi- 
dences in the country. Such, in short, was the general poverty and depres- 
sion in Denmark at that period, that the collectors of the poll-tax were forced, 
as Lord Molesworth states, to accept of old feather beds, brass and pewter 
pans, or household furniture, instead of money, from the once wealthy inhabi- 
tants of Kioge — a small town which had supplied Christian IV with the sum 
of 200,000 rix-doUars upon the brief notice of twenty-four hours. 

It is recorded to the praise of Frederick III that, as long as he lived, his 
uncontrolled power was exercised with mildness and forbearance. Far 
from alienating the affections of the nobles, it rather more strongly engaged 
their attachment, by putting an end to those factious discontents of which 
their exclusive privileges had hitherto been the unhappy source. Nor did 
the people, under their greatest misfortunes, ever repine at the sacrifice 
they had made; conscious, as they were, that he had, by his valour, per- 
severance, and intrepidity, saved the kingdom and rescued it from the jaws 
of perdition, when it was in danger of becoming a province of Sweden. 

FEEDEBICK III IS StJCCEBDED BY CHEISTIAN V 

The remaining ten years of this monarch’s reign were devoted to the 
redress of grievances among his subjects, the re-establishment of his finances, 
the encouragement of industry, and the extension of commerce. In 1663, 
he joined the triple alliance, which had been entered into by the courts of 
London, Stockholm, and Copenhagen in consequence of the approaching 
rupture between En^nd and Holland. The conduct of the Dutch factories 
established in Guinea involved him in a dispute with the United Provinces 
about their respective settlements on that coast; but the affair terminated 
in a quadruple treaty mth Denmark, the elector of Brandenburg, and the 
duke of Brunswick, from which the estates-general reaped the advantage 
t^t their East India fleet found a safe retreat in the harbour of Bergen, 
and by this means baffled all the attempts of the English admiral, Lord 
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Saadwich, who was despatched to the north seas to intercept them. A mis- 
understanding had arisen between the Danish court and the duke of Holstein, 
in. consequence of the latter’s having concluded a treaty of amity with Sweden. 
Frederick was preparing to enforce his arguments by arms, when he was 
carried off by an affection of the Ixmgs, caused by the fatigues he had under- 
•gone during the siege of his capital. 

The eldest son of Frederick III, who had already been declared his suc- 
cessor, assumed the government under the title of Christian V. Notwith- 
standing the prudent measures of his father, he found the kingdom invoh.ed 
in confusion, and public affairs in a condition that presaged a reign not more 
pacific than the last. Happily the altercations with the dukes of Holstein 

and Gottorp terminated 
without leading to an 
open rupture. By a 
treaty concluded at 
Eendsburg (1674), the 
latter prince formally re- 
nounced all claim to the 
advantages which he had 
extorted during the late 
war; and the union be- 
tween the two houses was 
restored on the footing 
established by their an- 
cestors. It was from the 
ascendency of Sweden, 
however, that the great- 
est danger was to be ap- 
prehended. Independ- 
ently of the provinces 
she had wrested from 
Norway, her conquests in 
another quarter had 
greatly strengthened her 
frontier, by making the 
Sound the boundary of her dominions on the side of Denmark. These and 
vanous other reasons impressed the young king with the necessity of putting 
himself in a condition to curb the ambition and resist the aggressions of that 
powerful monarchy. "With this view, he caused the fortifications everywhere 
to be repaired, the cities to be put in a state of defence, and new fortresses 
to be erected m all places exposed to the inroads of those restless neighbours. 

Sweden, although still imder a regency, exercised considerable influence 
in European politics. She interposed in the war between Finland and 
Holland, and her mediation greatly contributed to the peace concluded at 
Breda._ Charles XI was afterwards one of the members of the triple alliance, 
the object of which was to secure the Netherlands against the encroachments 
of Louis XIV; though he was soon detached from that league by the intrigues 
of the latter monarch, in order to be a check upon the emperor. By attaching 
himself to France, he involved Sweden in a war with the elector of Branden- 
burg. "Wrangel was despatched with a force of two thousand men; and 
notwithstanding the brave resistance of the inhabitants, the invaders reduced 
most of the towns and fortresses in that province. But their career of triumph 
was cut short by the appearance of the elector, who took the field in person. 
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defeated the enemy in several engagements, and compelled them to evacuate 
the whole of their conquests. It was at this crisis that Denmark seized the 
opportunity to humble the might of her formidable rival. 

At the same time the United Provinces (then at peace with England), 
the duke of Luneburg, and the bishop of Munster all embraced the occasion 
of wreaking their vengeance on Sweden, whose rising power they had beheld 
with jealous apprehension. [The war lasted till 1679 when it was terminated] 
by a treaty, concluded at Fontainebleau (September 2nd, 1679), between the 
three crowns of France, Denmark, and Sweden. Charles, after a series of 
losses and defeats, extricated himself with honour from a quarrel begun in 
his childhood, and obstinately maintained since his accession to the throne, 
against a combination of the most formidable powers of Christendom. On 
the other hand, Christian, after prodigious exertions, in which his courage 
and his conduct were equally conspicuous, was forced, through an unhappy 
coincidence of events, to retire from the scene of action, deprived of every 
advantage and disappointed in all those views which had been the primary 
cause of his embarking in the quarrel. In addition to the Peace of Fontaine- 
bleau, a separate treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was executed at 
Lund by the ambassadors of Denmark and Sweden, in presence of the French 
minister. Finally, to cement this amicable connection stiU more closely, 
a matrimonial union was effected between his Swedish majesty and the 
Danish princess Ulrica Eleanora. 

One or two events, however, threatened to disturb the tranquillity of the 
North. Under pretext of certain claims upon the city of Hamburg, Christian 
advanced with a numerous army, and made preparations for a regular siege; 
intrenchments were formed and batteries erected; but the remonstrances of 
France and the prompt interposition of the house of Brunswick had the effect 
of terminating the dispute without the effusion of blood. 

THE DEATH OF CHHISTIAN V ■ 

Some trivial differences concemmg mercantile matters occurred with France 
and Sweden; but, instead of generating hostihties, they led to the conclusion 
of fresh treaties and the establishment of a closer connection with these 
kingdoms. Finally, the long pending controversy respecting the affairs of 
the duchy of Holstein, of which his Danish majesty stiU claimed the sover- 
eignty, was at length adjusted by the convention of Altona (June 20th, 
1689), imder the mediation of England and Brandenburg. By that com- 
pact a general amnesty was agreed upon, and a lasting union begun between 
the ducal and the royal court. Christian restored to the duke all the domin- 
ions and prerogatives which he enjoyed or could claim from the late treaties; 
and thus termmated a feud which for years had been the source of jealousies 
and contentions, and had proved to be the immediate cause of the recent 
war with Sweden. 

During the remainder of Ins reign, the attention of this great monarch 
was chiefly occupied with the internal affairs of his dominions and the preser- 
vation of peace with the neighbouring states. He expired at the early age 
of fifty-four, on the 4th of September, 1699, bequeathing to posterity a reputa- 
tion for wisdom, courage, and military talent which his countrymen, even in 
modem times, contemplate with feelings of pride and admiration.® 
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CHAPTER Xn 

SWEDEN IN THE 18TH CENTURY 

[1697-1814 AD] 

On the death of his father [in 1697], Charles XII had nearly attained his 
fifteenth year, which, though it had been frequently the period of majority 
for the kings his predecessors, was not so for him. To gratify the amoition 
of his grandmother, who was at the head of the regency, eighteen was the age 
fixed by the will of the late king. Probably, his apparent indifference to 
public affairs, his addiction to field sports, to splendid apparel, and the ordi- 
nary amusements of youth, had some influence in this measure. But it was 
rendered abortive by the enterprise of the young prince himself, who in six 
months acquainted two of his companions with his resolution to seize the 
reins of government. The members of the regency were more anxious to 
propitiate his favour than that of an old woman; and their consent to the 
resolution was prompt. The queen was persuaded or forced to sanction the 
convocation of the estates; and the latter unanimously agreed that the tes- 
tament of the late king should be set aside, and Charles invested with absolute 
power. He was crowned in the cathedral of Upsala, not by the hands of the 
archbishop, whom he would only permit to anoint him, but by his own. 
The stem manner in which he snatched the diadem from the prelate and 
pkced it on his own head, was beheld with applause by the stupid spectators. 
Little did they know the miseries which they were preparing for themselves, 
by thus encouraging the evil tendencies of one who was doomed to bring 
greater woes on his country than any preceding monarch of Sweden. 

When Charles ascended the throne he found the kingdom in a flourishing 
state. Internally, the continuance of peace had given an impulse to industry 
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and eonoutnerce. Externally, the poissessions of Sweden were vast, and fonned 
so mmy admirable marts for the disposal of her traffic. The great provinces 
of Livonia, Karelia, and Ingermanland, the strong towns of Wismar and 
Viborg; the isles of Rugen and Osel; the sees of Bremen and Verden, with 
the greater part of Pomerania, were, when added to Sweden and Fintod, 
ample enough for anything short of that unmeasured ambition which thinks 
nothing gained so long as anything remains to be gained. In all these posses- 
sions the king was confirmed, not merely by long occupanc}^ and by former 
treaties, but by that of Ryswick, which he was instrumental in bringing to a 
conclusion. 

Whatever might be the ambition of Charles, whatever the extent of the 
projects which he seems to have formed in his very youth, his is not the guilt 
of striking the first blow in the wars that so long desolated Europe. His ruin 
was conspired at the same time, and, what is stiU worse, secretly conspired, 
by three monarchs to whom he had given no offence, and who, relying on his 
youthful inexperience,' hoped to profit by the division of his spofi. These 
were, Frederick IV of Denmark; Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony and 
king of Poland; and the czar Peter the Great. The first of these princes, 
treading in the steps of his father Christian V, resumed his designs on the 
dominions of the Swedish king’s brother-in-law, the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, 
which he determined to incorporate with Denmark. The object of the second 
was to regain Livonia. Peter wanted Ingermanland, which, being seated on 
the eastern shore of the Baltic, might become an excellent emporium for the 
commodities of Europe and Asia, and a convenient channel of communication 
between them. 

The preparations which the three unprincipled allies were making could 
not long be hidden from Charles. His brother-in-law, indeed, soon arrived 
at Stoc^olm, to implore his aid. While his councillors and people were 
aghast at the magnitude of the impending danger, he was calm. To the sur- 
prise of everybody, he suddenly renounced all his amusements, adopted the 
plainest style of living, inured himself to the most severe exercises, and fared 
as hardly, as humbly, as the meanest soldier. They were still more surprised 
when they heard him declare that as he would never undertake an unjust 
war, so he would not finish a just one without the destruction of his enemies; 
that he would fall on the first that took the field; and that, when he had van- 
quished him, he should, he hoped, strike a salutary terror into the rest. 
Dejection gave way to confidence. Had not the great Gustavus, at an age 
almost equally green, not merely saved Sweden, but raised her to the highest 
pitch of glory? 


BEGINNING OP THE GEEAT NOETHEEN WAE 

As Sweden was assailed at the same time on three different points — in 
Livonia, by the Saxons, who invested Riga; in Schleswig, by the Danish 
kmg, who captured several fortresses, specially Gottorp; in Ingermanland, 
by the czar, who invested Narva — Charles had to select the enemy whom he 
would first attack. He chose the nearest; and instead of making Holstein 
the theatre of the war, resolved at once to disembark his land forces in 
Zealand, and besiege Copenhagen, while his fleet invested it by sea. The 
design was a magnificent one; and its apparent rashness was diminished by 
important circumstances — one of which was that, as guarantees of the last 
peace, which Frederick was thus flagitiously violating, England and Holland 
sent a fleet into the Baltic to act in concert with Charles. 
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In May, 1700, Charles embarked at Elarlskrona, and soon joined the com- 
bined fleets of his allies at the mouth of the Sound. That of the Danes offered 
no resistance, but g^uietly retired under the batteri^ of Copenhagen. It was 
now for the first time that the Danes, i ud even the Swedes, were aware of 
the young monarch’s design, whidi was to finish the war at a blow by storm- 
ing the capital. Notwithstanding a galling fire, he landed, defeated the army 
drawn up to receive him , and took possession of the trenches. The arrival 
from Skane of a powerful reinforcement, the construction of formidable bat- 
teries, and the measures evidently taken for a coup de alarmed the 
inhabitants, who in the absence of their king were apprehensive that they 
should be unable to make a successful defence. In this emergency, they sent 
a deputation to Charles, beseeching him to spare the city. Whatever might 

be their apprehensions, he had his 
as to the result of so hazardous a 
step : he knew that one of his 
bravest predecessors had besieged 
the place nearly two years in vam; 
and though it was now much worse 

E rovided for a siege, still it might 
old out till Frederick advanced to 
its relief. He therefore consented 
to spare the city on two conditions: 
that he should be paid 400,000 rix- 
doUars, and that his followers 
should be supplied with provisions 
at the ordinary market prices. But 
his object was almost as well at- 
tained as if he had taken the place. 
Frederick, with one enemy before 
him suflBcient to restrain his efforts, 
with another under the walls of his 
CHABMis XII OF swBD-m Capital, and with his fleet blockaded 

(1697-1718) by that of three formidable powers, 

was compelled to sue for peace. 
Under the mediation of France and England, negotiations were opened at 
Travenal, and speedily brought to a conclusion. Frederick not only acknowl- 
edged, in all their plenitude, the rights of the duke of Holstein and engaged 
no more to molest him, but paid a heavy sum by way of indemnification for 
the expense of the men. Thus, in three short months, a mere youth tri- 
umphed over an experienced monarch, and obtained what veteran generals 
would have thought themselves fortunate in obtaining after years of success- 
ful warfare. 

The second enemy against whom the youthful victor marched, the czar, 
was doomed to be as easily subdued as Ikederick. Landing at Pernau, in 
the Gulf of Riga, Charles hastened to the relief of Narva, which was invested 
by a prodigious number of Russians.** 

VTCTOET OF CHABLBS XH AT NAEVA (1700) 

The number of the troops destined to march to Nafva under the leader- 
ship of Charles, did not amount to over thirteen thousand men. After the 
despatch of one thousand men, ’sent by the king to reconnoitre in the environs 
of Dorpat and Lake Peipus, and alter a second reduction of the forces by four 
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thousand of the men-at-arms, left behind for the protection of the country, 
there rei^ined only five thousand infantry and thirty-three hundred cavalry,, 
with thirty-seven cannon, to march against the Russians. The country 
offered only two positions which commanded the approach of the enemy; 
and these were accessible only to a limited number. 

"Mien Peter the Great received the sure news that Charles’ intention was 
to risk everything in order to save Narva, and that the Swedish army was 
alre^y mustered for that purpose, he put confidence less in the fortifications, 
and in the_ strength of the army which he commanded, than in the two narrow 

E ^es which he occupied, ana which the king of Sweden could not avoid, in 
is nmrch against the fortress. These were the already named defiles of 
Py^jokki and Silam^i. Especially the first-named of these narrow passes, 
which covered four miles before the Russian camp, was so inaccessible that a 
small handful of brave soldiers could hold it against a whole army of invaders. 
It was formed by two steep_ heights, which were cut through by a brook; and 
the Russia outposts occupied the high bank on the east side. Lower down, 
this position was profited by woods; and the Russian cannon were spread 
through the copse which formed this bank of the river; the opposite side of 
the stream, being entirely open ground, could not offer the least protection 
to the approach of the enemy. The defence of this position was given by 
the czar to Sheremetiev. Six thousand selected troops, chiefly cavalry, and 
/ many cannon besides, formed the strength of Pyhajokki; but Sheremetiev 
committed so many blunders that he showed his utter incompetence in the 
pt of war. Instead of simply destroying the bridge and awaiting, in his 
impregnable position on the eastern bank, the approach of the enemy, on 
the 27th of November he detached eight hundred of his cavalry to ride to the 
other side, in order to forage and to waste the enemy’s country for Vinlf a 
mile. 

At noon this detachment of troops was suddenly overtaken and surprised 
by the Swedish vanguard, and the Russians immediately fled back in dis- 
order, leaving their knapsacks and booty to the Swedes. The latter followed 
in pursuit of the fugitives, and were only held back by the fire of the Russian 
artillery and infantry from the narrow pass. Hearing the'thunder of the can- 
non, Charles himself hastened up, but the oncommg darkness made it impos- 
sible at once to storm the naturally strong position. That same evening, two 
Swedish cannon were turned on the Russians, and under the cover of the 
night, the latter left the heights of Pyhajokki to be occupied by the enemy. 
Horror impelled them forward in their flight. On the following afternoon 
they arrived at the Russian camp, and spread the news that Charles had 
marched through the pass with twenty thousand men, and was now advanc- 
ing towards the camp. The tidings awakened alarm less on the part of the 
soldiers than on that of the czar and the higher oflflcers of Russian birth. 
Their despair and their tears did not become soldiers in the moment of 
danger, and aroused the contempt of the mercenaries. Even behind the for- 
tified camp, the czar did not dare to await the attack of the enemy; but gave 
the command to march to Pskov, in order to bring back a new army; as he 
foresaw that the eighty thoiBand men and one hundred and fifty cannon 
standing before Narva were insuflflcient to gain a victory over Charles 
king of Sweden. The quickly spreading rumour of the czar’s departure, and 
the half-formed suspicion of Charles’s approach, could not do otherwise than 
work disadvantageously to the courage of the Russians. 

While all this was passing in the Russian camp, the Swedes were com- 
manded steadily to approach the heights and outposts of Pyhajo kki. The 
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day had scarcely dawned, however, when it was discovered that the Russians 
bad abandoned their position, so the march went on without attack, and 
they hastened to take possession of the^pass of Silameggi. In an enemy’s 
countiy, barren of all nourishment for the men and the cattle, everything 
depended on Charles’ marching swiftly, before the enemy could gain tune to 
recover from their horror at the strength of the opposition which they had 
encountered. A march was therefore determined upon, to the forest of 
Lagena, which lay another half-mile away from Narva, and where, on the 
morning of the 29th day of November, Charles arrived with his weary soldiers, 
hoping here to attain his ardent desire of measuring himself with the enemy. 
The army was allowed to spend the remaining hours of this day in gaining 
strength for the bloody work of the one following. 

After the departure of the czar, the greatest consternation and dismay 
reigned in the Russian camp. Against his will, the duke of Croy was made 
commander-in-ehief of the Russian army in the coming struggle, and when 
from the heights of the camp he could see the Swedes preparing for the ehaige 
on the intrenchments, his mind was filled with gloomy forebodings. He 
took all precautionary measures for the following day, and did everything 
that it was possible for a farsighted commander to do. As far as the time 
allowed, Croy fortified the line of circumvallation, which was protected at all 
points by the flower of the Russian infantry. The rest of the troops he 
placed along the entrenchment, and outside it the cavalry, imder Sheremetiev. 

On the morning of the 30th of November the Swedes began their move- 
ment. As soon as the troops had marched out of the forest, the king placed 
them in two lines — the infantry in the centre, the cavalry on either flank. 
When the duke of Croy saw the Swedish host leave the borders of the wood 
he supposed that it was simply the advance guard of the forces of the enemy, 
which he believed to be still concealed in the wood. The previous rumour 
gave him this idea; and the impression confirmed Sheremetiev’s information, 
which gave the strength of the Swedes as twenty thousand men. After a 
salute twice repeated, which in vain invited the Russians to battle, Charles 
determined to seek them behind the intrenchments. The command was 
given; and at two o’clock in the afternoon, with the shout: “God is with 
us! ” from aU the Swedish columns, the attack began. The right division was 
commanded to break over the intrenchments. The left was divided into two 
columns, which directed their march against one of the strongest works of the 
enemy. It was as if Heaven made common cause with the little army now 
going into such apparent danger. During the whole forenoon the weather 
had been fair; but at the moment when the Swedes began their movements 
the air darkened, a heavy snow-storm fell, and the wind blew into the faces 
of the Russians, so that the movements of the Swedes were not discerned by 
the enemy. Thus favoured by wind and weather, and unobserved, the Swed- 
ish columns appeared on the verge of the fosse, at the mouth of the enemy’s 
cannon. The attack took place immediately, and with such ardour that 
scarcely a moment elapsed between the Russians’ reco^ition of the danger, 
and the charge. Withm a quarter of an hour, the Swedish infantry had pene- 
trated within the intrenchments The Russians were immediately thrown into 
disorder, and fled precipitately, no longer heeding the commands of their 
leaders. The right wing sought to reach the bank of the Narova, in order to 
cross the bridge; but the latter was not able to bear the great army of fugi- 
tives. It gave way, and in a moment the waters of the Narova were filled 
with the bodies of Rusaans. 

When the fugitives saw the bridge destroyed, before them the deep river. 
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and behind them the pursuing Swedes, who cut down all that dared to oppose 
them; they finally realised that their only nope lay hi a brave resistance. 
The duke of Croy also arrived on the scene, and by word as well as by example 
encouraged the men to be steadfast. The battle surged on, until the com- 
batants were hampered by the bodies of the slam. Charles commanded the 
infantry of the victorious right wing to make the decisive charge. But the day 
was already dechnmg, and darkness began to brood over the scene of battle; 
so that the guard were contused and had a hand-to-hand encounter with 
the Dalecarlian regiment, and, in consequence, many brave soldiers found death 
at the hands of their comrades. The darkness increased yet more and more; 
the opposition of the Russians, behind their barricade of wagons, grew grad- 
ually weaker. Towards evening, in the midst of the tumult, the Russian 
hatred against the Germans broke forth in the wildest fury. In their blind 
rage, they attributed all their misfortunes to German counsel; and all the 
Germans among them, without regard to rank, were sacrificed to the national 
hatred. Even the commander, the duke of Croy, and the ambassador of the 
king of Saxony were obhged to save their lives by taking refuge with the 
enemy, to whom they yielded themselves prisoners. In the evening the vic- 
tory was decided for the Swedes, but it was uncertain whether the struggle 
would be renewed on the following morning. The Swedes, who stood within 
the fortifications, had possession of the heights which controlled the whole 
scene of battle, but the Russians were more numerous. Charles prepared to 
renew the fight early the following day. However, when the German officers 
preferred captivity to Russian treatment, and left the latter to their own 
military experience, the Russian commanders did not regard themselves in 
any position to retrieve their fortunes and sought salvation in laymg down 
their arms. One of the leaders. Prince Dolgoruki, therefore went to Charles, 
and the terms of capitulation were signed by all of the generals and chief 
officers. 

In the meantime the right wing of the Swedes had wpn an easy victory. 
During the fight the enemy was driven in part to Joola, and partly to the 
bank of the stream. The Russian cavalry, which under the command of 
Sheremetiev was placed at the left of the enemy, abandoned their position at 
the first attack, without the least resistance, and in cowardly fashion threw 
themselves into the Narova, leaving the battlefield to the enemy and the 
struggle to the infantry. Many horses and riders were drowned, partly owing 
to the impetus of the stream and partly to the exhaustion of the horses. The 
general who commanded the infantry belonging to this division, was seriously 
wounded, and surrendered when he learned the mild terms of the capitula- 
tion which the other generals had signed. Thus victory was attained, and 
Charles, with his seven thousand soldiers, stood as conqueror of eighty thou- 
sand, master of the camp of the enemy, and deliverer of a sorely oppressed 
city. During the assault, he had always been where the battle was thickest. 
A spent musket ball lodged in his collar, and he sank in a swamp and lost his 
boots and sword. His men pulled him out again; but he was unbooted during 
the remainder of the battle. Charles’ all-powerful minister. Count Piper, 
was not merely present at the storming of the fortifications, but he was actu- 
ally the first to scale the intrenchment, and was always found in the thick of 
the battle. 

It was not tiU the day following that the magnitude of the battle and the 
fruits of the victory were fully realised. Eighteen thousand of the enemy had 
been either killed in the fight or drowned in the Narova; the remainder were 
captured, except the cavalry, which had saved themselves by disgraceful 
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flight. It was impossible for the conquerors to guard the prisoners; the 
watch was not strong enough, and there were not sufficient provisions. They 
were therefore allowed to defile before the king with bare heads, to lay down 
their arms, and hand over their colours to the conqueror. The disarmed 'Rus- 
sians returned to their frontier, whence they would have to come forth at 
the command of their leaders, to form new regiments and to suffer new 
defeats. Sweden’s loss was two thousand dead and wounded, but a great 
part of the latter were again in readmess for battle. 

All of the Russian generals and leaders remained prisoners. They were, 
however, treated in so element a manner by their young conqueror that they 
did not know whether to admire more his bravery in battle or his great mag- 
nanimity as a victorious prince. The duke of Groy, who had lost everything, 
received from him 1,000 ducats as a royal gift. Besides the above named, 
the trophies of war mcluded a great medley of ammunition of all kmds, 
145 bronze cannon, 100 colours, 20 standards, provisions, and forage. The 
results of this battle to Sweden cannot be overestimated; but the momentary 
greatness of the honour was followed by a succession of most disastrous con- 
sequences. Europe saw in it the destruction of an eighteen-year-old prince, 
whose entire crime was that of being heir to a powerful realm. Old jealousies 
again were roused and meddling intrigue, which, during Charles’ career, attained 
full maturity and development. He even despised his opponents the more; 
because in them he saw the reason for his misfortunes.^ 

CONQUEST OF POLAND (1701-1706 A.D.) 

The third enterprise of the victor — against the Polish king — was crowned 
with equal success. In vain did the Saxons dispute the passage of the Duna. 
Burning wet straw, to raise a smoke thick enough to intercept his army from 
the view of the enemy, he passed over, arranged his men in order of battle, 
forced the Saxon intrenchments, and soon not a man was to be seen before 
him. Mitau, the capital of Courland, surrendered immediately after this vic- 
tory; other fortresses were taken by him or his generals; an army of twenty 
thousand Russians was expelled from the region; the Saxons retreated into 
Poland; and in a few short weeks the whole of Courland was in his hands. 

Had Charles been satisfied with the glory he had thus obtamed, and with 
the advantages which he might have wrested from the humbled Augustus,^ 
he would have been worthy of all praise. But conquerors are not much dis- 
tinguished for moderation. He had overthrown three great monarchs; what, 
therefore, could resist him? Instead of listening to the proposals of the king, 
he haughtily observed that he would treat only at Warsaw. He had formed 
the project of dethroning his enemy, as much through the Poles themselves 
as through his own followers. Marching towards that capital, he entered it 
with little opposition; Augustus, the foreign ambassadors, the papal nuncio, 
and the whole court fleeing with precipitation. But this king was not 
unworthy of struggling with his fate. He concentrated his troops, and with 
them advanced to meet the invaders. With a combmed army of thirty-three 
thousand Poles and Saxons opposed to about half that number of Swedes, he 
was justified in the act. But, with all his valour, he lost the battle, many 
'thousands of his men, all his artillery and baggage. The satisfaction of the 
victor was considerably alloyed by the fall of his brother-in-law, the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp, the original cause of the war. But the indulgence of the 

, [“ Tliat IS Augastus II of Poland, called tie Strong, who was also elector of SsKOW aa 

Fredfiiiclt Augustus L] 
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private affections was no feature of his character; and he rushed forwards to 
Cracow, which he took without loss, and from which he exacted a very heavy 
contribution. An accident which confined him for some time to his couch 
— the breaking of his leg — delayed the consummation of his great object. 
The intervd was not lost by Augustus, who, aware that his downfall was 
resolved, diligently collected new forces, chiefly from his Saxon states. 

On Poland he could place little dependence; few of the nobles attended 
any diet which he convoked; and the deliberations, whatever they might 
be, were generally cancelled by a diet held by the party intent on his dethrone- 
ment — a party of which the primate was the soul, and the Swedish kmg the 
head. He had, however, hope in the mediation of the emperpr, and still more 
in the aid of Peter the Great, who was glad of the opportunity afforded him 
of making Poland and Lithuania the theatre of the war. But the loss of the 
battle of Pultusk, in 1703, emboldened the enemies of the Polish king to labour 
more openly for his dethronement. Upder the baneful influence of the car- 
dinal-primate, a diet assembled at Warsaw early in 1704 declared that the 
republic alone could treat with foreigners — thus excluding Augustus from 
all pa,rtieipation in general affairs. The next month it went farther, by pro- 
claiming the throne vacant. In vain did he strive to defend himself m the 
neighbourhood of Cracow; his troops were dispersed, and he himself was 
forced to cross the Vistula with precipitation. Charles now intimated that 
ff the republic wished to escape dismemberment, it must proceed to a new 
election. That he did not himself claim the crown surprised alike his coun- 
cillors, Poland, Sweden, and Europe; but he preferred the glory of giving 
away to that of retaining a kingdom. The prince whom he selected for the 
dignity was Stanislaus Leszcynski, a piast or native noble, who, notwith- 
standing the opposition of a party, was proclaimed by the diet in 1704. 

That Augustus would tamely submit to his exclusion could not be expected 
by anyone that knew his Saxon resources, his alliance with the czar, and still 
more the strength of his party in Poland itself. With a body of nineteen 
thousand Muscovites, aided by such Poles as remained faithful to his cause, 
he took advantage of Charles’ absence on the frontier to approach Warsaw, 
which submitted, but not until the new court and the heads of the hostile 
confederacy had time to flee. Fifteen hundred Swedes, with Count Horn, one 
of their best generals, were forced to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
Having exacted a heavy contribution from Warsaw, and been joined by six- 
teen thousand Saxons, he took the field. But many of his detachments were 
defeated, and he himself compelled to retire into Saxony. In Livonia the 
Russians had for a time more success; they reduced several fortresses, includ- 
ing Dorpat and Narva; but these advantages were counterbalanced by sub- 
sequent losses. Even Peter, at the head of 120,000 Cossacks and Russians, 
effected nothing corresponding with his mighty preparations. Early in 
1706, too, Schuienberg, general of the Saxon troops, was signally defeated 
by Rehnskjold, one of the Swedish generals. The loss of the Saxons, in men, 
artillery, and baggage, was most severe, while that of the Swedes was incon- 
siderable. Nothing can better illustrate the reputation for invincibility which 
the victorious troops enjoyed, than the fact that at this very battle of Frau- 
stadt seven thousand Saxons ran away without discharging their muskets. 
Cfhis splendid success of his lieutenant afforded some degree of jealousy to 
Charles, who wished to engross the undivided attention of Europe.) 

Lithuania was soon cleared of Prussians, Saxons, and Cossacks; and 
though the palatinate of Cracow held for Augustus, he could not maintain 
his position, but precipitately retired at the approach of the Swedes- 
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THE ZENITH OP CHAELES 

Charles was not satisfied with expelling his royal enemy from Poland; he 
determined to attack him in Saxony its^. Leaving General Meyerfeld to 
defend Great Poland against the Russians, Cossacks, and Saxons, he passed 
through Silesia into the electorate. At his approach the Saxons retired; and 
he advanced, almost without opposition, to the very heart of the country. 
Here Augustus, in alarm, nominated plenipotentiaries to obtain peace on any 
conditions. A victory gained over Meyerfeld by the allies did no service to 
the elector; the conditions were only the harder for it. He was forced, not 
only to renounce all claim to the Polish crown, but to acknowledge his rival 
Stanislaus. He tried, at a personal interview, to dispose Charles in his 
favour; but he failed in his object, which, indeed, he durst not openly pro- 
pbse. [The interview took place at Altranstadt, where Charles had fixed 
his headquarters]. “Charles,” says Voltaire, “was on this occasion in his 
usual homely garb — a coarse blue cloak with gilt brass buttons, leather 
gloves that reached to his elbow, and a coarse piece of black stuff tied round 
his neck in lieu of a cravat or military stock. The conversation turned on 
little beyond his huge jack boots, which he had worn constantly, he said, for 
six years, only taking them off when he lay down to sleep. 

The behaviour of the Swedish hero, at this summit of human prosperity, 
was such as might have been expected from his character. However plain m 
his dress or manners, however austere to himself, his overbearing haughtiness 
was not the less evident. He desjpised the half-uttered menaces of the imperial 
diet, at his violation of the imperial soil by the invasion of Saxony. He even 
sought an occasion to quarrel with the emperor, and insisted, before he would 
be satisfied, on the surrender of fifteen hundred Muscovites who had taken 
refuge in Austria; on the recall of four hundred German officers in the armies 
of the czar; and on the restoration of the Lutherans in Silesia to their 
churches, to the free exercise of their worship, and to all their civil privileges. 
The two last demands were readily granted; but the emperor, afraid of 
embroiling himself with the czar, gave secret warnmg to his Russian guests, 
and thus enabled them to escape. 

Voltaire has given us an interesting account of the intervew which the 
celebrated Marlborough had with the warrior. The object of the artful Eng- 
lishman was to learn whether any intention existed, on the part of the king, 
to support the declining fortunes of Louis XIV. The courtly dress, the 
finished elegance, of the duke surprised Charles, who could not readily con- 
ceive how any man, and especially such a man, could for a moment dream of 
such trifles. Probably he underrated his visitor on that very account. But 
under the foppish exterior was a soul almost equal to his own. The mere 
look of Charles when the czar was mentioned, convinced him that Russia, not 
the allies, was the next enemy that would be assailed. A map of that empire 
lay on the table; and it was evidentty the daily study of the hero. Gigantic 
as the project nught seem, of dethroning so great a monarch as Peter, it had 
been formed. _ Charles, flushed with his successive victories over four mon- 
archs,_ with his gift of a kingdom, and with the humiliation even of the 
Austrian emperor, anticipated no bounds to his career. He had a much larger 
scope of ambition than the poet has ascribed to him — 


From Moscow’s walls let Gothic banners fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky I ” 
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He had vowed vengeance against the pope, who had dared to condemn the 
recent concession to the Silesian heretics. His Gothic ancestora, he observed, 
had been at Rome; and, from his smile, he manifestly intended that the Goths 
should be there again. One year, he believed, would suffice for the conquest 
of Russia; a few weeks, according to the same calculation, would be sufficient 
to dethrone the holy father. Turkey seems to have been his next meditated 
object of attack; and after it, Persia; for he sent engineers into those emfiires 
to draw maps of the roads and plans of the cities. Little did this wild vision- 
ary dream that his baseless empire was about to vanish forever. 

THE EXECUTION OP COUNT PATKUL 

The execution of Count Patkul was a rigid proof of the Swedish king’s 
inflexibility. Patkul was a Livonian, who had been deputed by his country- 
men to the court of Charles XI, to obtain some alleviation of the heavy bur- 
dens imposed on them. Finding his petition received with contempt, and 
even his life in danger, he had fled from Stockholm to the court of Peter. Bfe 
had entered into the service of the czar, and so won the latter’s confidence 
that he was nominated ambassador to the court of Saxony. At the mandate 
of Charles, he was given up to liis arbitrary master. As a subject of Sweden, 
he would have been deserving of punishment for advising the czar and the 
elector to invade Livonia, but still more for bearing arms against his country. 
But, independently of the provocation which had driven him into the arms 
of Peter, surely his character as ambassador should have ensured his safety. 
Intoxicated by his success, Charles paid no regard to the applications in 
Patkul’s favour, nor to the voice of international law, which places the rep- 
resentative of a sovereign on the same footing as the sovereign himself; and 
nothing short of the most cruel, the most barbarous, of deaths would satisfy 
the implacability of his temper 

The action of Charles in this matter is justified by some writers, in par- 
ticular by R. Nisbet Bain ? in his biography of Charles XII, on the groimds 
that Patkul was undoubtedly a traitor and that his genius, exercised in 
the service of the enemies of his native sovereign, had constituted one of the 
most formidable dangers with which Charles had had to contend. Bain is also 
of opinion that the blame for the brutality of the punishment should be laid 
on the age, and not on the sovereign who ordered it — a decision with which 
all win not agree. Kmg Oscar * speaks of Charles as in general opposed to 
torture. In Bardili’s memoirs of the Swedish kmg’s devoted admirer and 
companion-in-arms, the young prince Maximilian Emanuel of Wurtemberg, 
there is an account of Patkul’s execution, and also the text of a singular 
document, said to have been written by Patkul shortly before his death.® 

Wide-spread interest was excited by an extraordinary sentence. The 
great minister and general, Patkul, was to be executed in a terrible manner 
at Kasunir [in Posen]. The decision was published in a document-whieh 
stated that he had opposed the royal command, that his two accomplices 
had been pardoned and he also would have received the royal mercy but 
that he had not ceased to instigate war, and had finally served as a general 
in the said war. He was tried, and condemned to be broken on the wheel 
and also beheaded. The execution was to take place with the greatest secrecy, 
so that the court and the army might hear nothing of it until it was over; 
only the officers who watched him, and the priests who prepared him for 
death, were to know of it. Nevertheless many thousand spectators were 
present. Until he was within the ring and saw the wheel beside the block, 
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he perhaps did not know the manner of his death. At the si§ht of it he cried 
out, with his eyes raised to heaven, “0 my kii^, what is this that you do?” 
The execution of the sentence was pitiful m the extreme; as the executioner 
(an inexperienced Pole) did not know how to handle the instnmaents. He 
did the work clumsily, especially with the wheel. Therefore it happened 
that, after Patkul had been tortured on the wheel, and brought to the block 
to be beheaded, he was still alive. Soon after Saxony was mvaded by King 
Charles, the master whom Patkul had first offended, and by whom his fate had 
now been decided. There exists a document containing his last words, signed 
by his name, which are mven under the following title’ Speech for the Justifi- 
cation of Patkul Which Three Days before his Death was written by The Wan- 
derer, In the Year When he was justly rewarded for Treason: 

“ Do not wonder that a death’s head speaks to you. If I were silent, even 
these walls and columns would speak. And if these were not heard, then 
others would publish my adventures; and one has pity for misdeeds, in listen- 
ing to the last wor^ of the condenmed. As for that, no one can blame you 
or me for the telling; because death does away with aU fear. And even from 
that, I do not hold myself back. Then know that I am John Reinhold Patkul, 
by birth a nobleman, and by it a joy to my parents, but now a cause for tears 
and disgrace. My birth brought much satisfaction, and no one then con- 
ceived that the day of my death would bring more pain than the day of birth. 
It did not cost my own mother so much when she brought me into the world, 
as it has cost the universal mother, earth; for she tried to hinder the per- 
formance of the last rites for her child. Ah well! so be it! It is a misfortune 
to escape what is inevitable. I was born in Livonia, in a country where the 
nobility of that time enjoyed perfect freedom. The blood of the heathen 
stained their shields: what it betokened, I do not know, and whether the fatal 
titles indicated future misfortune to their order and to their country, remains 
a mystery forever unsolved. They yielded that freedom to the crown of 
Poland, in those unfortunate wars wherein Sweden, Moscow, and Poland were 
ruined and finally my native country fell under the sceptre of Sweden. 

“ Many a man is blind with his seeing eyes, and deaf with his hearing ears. 
My example can confirm this. Although warned in many places, yet I with- 
stood the edict of the king. I took the ground of my freedom, which was 
already forfeited, and of justice, which had been ostracised. By that atti- 
tude, I brought on myself the disfavour of the king and my disgraceful 
sentence. I fled to find a sun which could revivify me. I asked the pro- 
tection of the czar, and for that, not only King Augustus, but also my own 
king, C^les _XII, persecuted me in the most relentless manner. I assisted 
the intrigues in all the councils; I commanded armies. In short, I was an 
enemy to Sweden, and became a personage of great importance, in every 
respectj among the opposmg parties. Then I sought repose in Saxony. The 
most distinguished members of the court were not unfriendly to me. Yet 
the blossom of my misfortunes already began to manifest itself, it com- 
menced with the mandate to put me into prison. Why this happened may 
remain a secret. It was the first manifestation of a divine vengeance, which 
followed me on foot, and came m the form of the Swedish army. My infu- 
riated king hailed for my person, as the only condition of peace 

“At that time I learned that we can trust m nothing more unstable and 
uncertain than men. As for me, two great potentates could not protect me. 
I learned that nothing avails, when God withdraws his protection. I was 
convinced tlmt resistance is useless when the hour of fate has struck. Thus 
I was led, with doubts and feara, in bands and chains, by the Swedish army 
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in their mpch to Poland, always hoping for an extension of favour. How- 
ever, the king’s thoughts were not my thoughts. Kasimir was the chosen place 
for the expiation of my crime. It takes place with horrors, on the 10th day 
of October, 1707. "Witness here the pitiful execution, of which I will make 
a few words. You see here a body without a heart, a heart without any 
keeping. A nobleman without grave or tomb, a general without protection! 
An ambassador on the wheel! I must die in Poland, because I helped Poland 
to become a theatre of war. I must be made an example to others. The 
sole thing in which I trusted is this — it alone, I know, upheld my soul till 
the last blow of the executioner, and even at the very gates of death — that, 
conscious, stroke and agony could not wrest from me the thought: ‘My sins 
were atoned on the cross.’ Mark then, finally, that which I forgot : fear God; 
honour the king!” 

Whether this execution was the forerunner of the great misfortunes which 
followed the king of Sweden and his realm — the just sentence of heaven, as 
'many have thought — remains undetermined. These may appear either as 
a judgment, from a religious point of view, or rather as having some natuial 
connection with Patkul’s execution. As to the latter, it is not yet proved 
whether Charles sinned against heaven, or against the laws of the holy Roman 
Empire.' Before the execution, the Swedish misfortunes had already begun, 
during the march from Saxony, wind and weather proved unfavourable; and, 
in one way and another, there were constant mishaps.^ 

Whether the execution of Count Patkul had or had not any direct bearing 
on Charles’ fate, it stands as a dark landmark at the turning point of his 
career. Harbingers of coming disasters may have already appeared; but 
from the height of his triumph at Altranstadt he could look back on seven 
years of continual success. The almost boyish arrogance of Charles’ demean- 
our at Altranstadt makes his sojourn there seem like a comic interlude after 
the first and grandest drama in the series which constitutes his biography. , 
The next opens with that act of dubious justice, and culminates on the 
“dread” day of Pultowa.® 

THE EtrSSIAN CAMPAIGN OP 1707 

_ It was in September of the year 1707 that Charles took leave of Saxony. 
His army, the destination of which could only be conjectured even by his 
generals, consisted of forty-three thousand men, the best troops in Europe. 
His generals the Levenhaupts had, in addition, twenty thousand men in 
Poland; while fifteen thousand, who expected to be considerably reinforced, 
were stationed m Finland. What might not he effect with nearly eighty 
thousand such soldiers as the Swedes, inured to hardships of every kmd? 
The wealth which each soldier possessed was a new incentive to enterprise; 
each had, besides splendid accoutrements ornamented with silver and gold, 
about fifty crowns in his purse. All, therefore, marched with cheerfulness, 
though Russia was suspected to be the destined scene of attack. 

Apprehensive of the storm, the czar had prepared for it. With sixty 
thousand men he had laid waste the eastern provinces of Poland, just before 
Charles left the plains of Saxony; and then hastily retired into Lithuania 
at the approach of the Swedish hero. That country was speedily evacuated. 
Every impediment which could be devised, was employed to arrest has progress. 
The country, vast, and in some places pathless, was laid waste; the bridges 
were broken down: barren deserts had next to be traversed; himger and 
cold (the winter of 1708 was one of uncommon severity) had to be supported. 
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But in spite of every obstacle, Charles had reached the Beresina before any 
enemy appeared. On the opposite bank of that river, a host was drawn up 
to dispute the passage. But resistance was vain: the barrier was passed 
with facility; toe town of Beresina was carried by assault; the passage of 
the river Wabis was better disputed, but with equal want of success; the 
Russians were driven onwards; and Mohilev, a fortress of some strength, 
fell into toe power of the victors.^ 

CJmrles XII’s Account of the Battle of Eolowczyn 

A letter has been preserved in which the Swedish king gives his own 
simple account of this affair.® 

There is really nothing of special importance to write about, except, 
indeed, that during last winter, and also in the summer, the enemy was 
continually driven back. Owing to toe bad weather and the horrible roads, 
the marching was very toilsome and extremely difficult during toe entire 
summer. The enemy was rarely encountered on toe way — oidy occas- 
ionally in crossing the rivers. At the river Beresina there was a small divi- 
sion of hostile Tartars and Cossacks, when toe first regiment arrivei^. They 
went off during the night, however. At this river, it happened toat toe 
prince of Wurtemberg, who is here, was wounded in toe left side by a ball 
from the other bank of toe river. The wound was at first tho ught to be 
mortal. It was found afterwards, however, that toe ball had not inflicted 
a severe injury, and soon he was very much better. 

Since that, toe enemy have constantly returned to this river. Wherever 
there is a river, they have erected breastworks and batteries, but have always 
left them before anyone came up, imtil toe Swedes reached Holowczyn. 
When toe Swedes arrived there, early in the morning, the enemy had placed 
a small guard on this side of toe stream, which, however, quickly retired, 
and destroyed toe bridge behind it. The Swedish regiment pitched its 
camp on the side of the river on which it had come up; and so, for several 
days, the opponents were encamped opposite one another. After several 
days the regiment found a convenient place between the right and left wings 
of the enemy, at which the little stream can be easily crossed, ^e Swedish 
artillery was therefore immediately carried to toe ford, placed in position, 
and turned on toe cannon and breastworks of toe enemy. As soon as day 
broke, our guns and those of the enemy began to respond to one another. 
At the same time, our men began to improvise a bridge over the little river, 
when the discovery was made that the water was not deeper than the girdle; 
so the bridge was not completed, but the soldiers marched through the stream, 
and ranged themselves in line on toe opposite bank. The hostile infantry 
thereupon showed signs of yieldii^, and finally drew back into toe wood. 
The Swedish infantry overtook them, and a fierce battle raged, the Swedes 
driving them a short distance into the wood. Meanwhile, the enemy’s 
dragoons appeared, and proceeded to toe place where, their infantry ^d 
stood. At that moment, toe Swedish cavalry hastened forward, waded 
through the stream, and made toe attack. The enemy was forced to give 
way. The latter, however, made a stand several times, and each time were 
obliged to yield, imtil finally they were driven a mile to toe rear, accordmg 
to their own estimate The enemy lost several small pieces, a couple of 
standards, and some drums. 

Since toat time, nothing of consequence has happened; but the enemy 
,has retreated to the other side of toe Dnieper. The Swed^ regiments are 
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in camp here, at Moliiler: part in the city, and the remainder several miles 
away in the environs. For several weeks the re^ments have been perfectly 
quiet and inactive here; I hope, however, soon to shift the camp.« 

The czar, afiiicted at the devastation of his country, offered to negotiate. 
“I will treat at Moscow,” was the haughty reply, which showed that the 
same fate was intended for Peter that had been inflicted on Augustus. “My 
brother Charles,” observed the czar, “wishes to be thought an Alexander; 
but he will not find me a Darius.” This was the termination of the invader’s 
success. From the opposition of the Russian armies, from the want of pro- 
visions, from the impassable nature of the roads, and above aU, from the 
severity of the cold, extraordinary even in that climate, he found that he 
could not reach Moscow during the present year. 

But mstead of returning into Poland, as he ought to have done, he sud- 
denly deter mine d to diverge into the "Ukraine. Mazeppa, the Cossack chief, 
had promised to join him with a large army and abun&nt provisions. But 
might not a hundred obstacles prevent the junction? Was the czar likely to 
be asleep, and make no effort to prevent such a junction? In any case, a 
general of ordinary prudence would have waited for the arrival of Levenhaupt, 
who had orders to join him. But success had so intoxicated the monarch 
that he disregarded the most ordinary maxims of caution; and he plunged 
into the wild, vast, and cheerless region which lay between him and the 
Desna, the place of rendezwm. But on reaching the margin of that river, 
he saw on the opposite bank, not Mazeppa and the Cossacks, but a strong 
body of Russians, determined to oppose him. Yet the river was passed; 
the Russians retreated — less, perhaps, through fear than from a design to 
draw the invaders into the more difficult parts of the country. Mazeppa, 
indeed, soon appeared, but not with the eighty thousand men who had been 
promised, or with one tenth of that number, and with no provisions. Nor 
was this the worst. Levenhaupt, who had left Livonia with a fine army, 
arrived with a mere handful of worn-out troops. He had, indeed, reason to 
boast that he had fought his way through sixty thousand Russians, and that 
he had slain one half of that number m sis different battles; but he had lost 
his artillery, his baggage, and two thirds of his followers, and he brought no 
material augmentation of force to his royal master. Unfortunately, the 
weather in the early part of 1709 was more severe than in the preceding 
months. The region, too, was more wild, more impracticable; and diffi- 
culties of every kind accumulated. The force of the Swedes was reduced 
by famine, by sickness, and by the swords of the enemy, to sixteen thousand 
men and scarcely thirty pieces of artillery. Yet, with this insignificant 
host, the rash king continued to advance. He reached Pultowa; but there 
his march ended. 

This town, which was the military and, to a certain extent, the provision 
storehouse of the Russian army, Charles found, as he ought to have anti- 
cipated, defended by good fortifications and a garrison of many thousands. 
The place, indeed, was immediately invested, but not closely enough to 
prevent supplies from being thrown into it. Three unexpected disasters 
arrived within a short period of one another. One of the Swedish detach- 
ments which was to intercept the communication between Pultowa and the 
Russians, was driven back with great loss. The kmg himself, while exposing 
himself with his usual rashness to the fire of the besieged, was severely wounded 
in the heel, so as to render a litter necessary. Last and worst, Peter 
approached with seventy thousand men to raise the siege. Charles, indeed, 
had been recently joined by some thousands of Cossacks; but these were 
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not Swedes: they had courage, but not discipline; and they were little 
acquainted with the branch of the military art which relates to the attack of 
strong places. He hoped, however, to triumph over the advancing legions 
and strike such a panic into the garrison as to force a capitulation. Leaving, 
therefore, eight thousand men before the place, he hastened with as many 
Swedes and about twenty thousand Cossacks ^ to annihilate^ the enemy .p 

Our account of Pultowa is taken from one of the most important biog- 
raphies of Charles XII, that of Knut Lundblad, who attributes the loss of 
the battle to the friction between Rehnskjold and Levenhaupt, the Swedish 
commanders, and to the incapacity of the former, whom he accuses of culpable 
negligence and ignorance of the grormd. In Lundblad’s eyes, Charles is the 
hero of the fight; though a perusal of the narrative would rather result in 
our asdgning that r61e to Levenhaupt.® 

CHAELES DEFEATED AT PTOTOWA (l709 A.D.) 

■ On the evening before the battle, the king appeared before the troops, 
seated on a litter, his sword in his hand. He encouraged the soldiers and 
exhorted them not to dishonour their former bravery in the battle which 
was impending. This aspect of Charles, however, was entirely different from 
that of Charles on horseback, at the head of his troops; and it created an en- 
tirely new impression among the soldiers. After the round was ended, he 
allowed the litter to be set down in the open field; whereupon all the generals 
and chiefs in command lay in a circle around their wounded king, and the first 
hours of the night were_ spent there. 

Immediately after midnight, however, each one went to his post. Already 
with the first advance towards the enemy, extreme disorder prevailed, Leven- 
haupt wished to wait until the dawn, tnat he might range his columns in due 
order, but he was not permitted to do so; and in consequence, when all the 
troops marched out simultaneously into the darkness, many battalions were 
thrown into disorder, for which Marshal Rehnskjold [who had been deputed 
to the chief command] at once took occasion to upbraid Levenhaupt. The 
latter remedied the difficulty, or at least what he had occasioned. The 
cavalry on the right had little ground to stand upon, and their column had 
to be in line with the front of the squadron — which is a strong proof of 
Rehnskjold’s ignorance of the ground upon which all the manoeuvres of the 
army w<»re to be executed. The infantry marched forward in good order. 
In the Russian camp reigned perfect quiet; only solitary blows from the 
h amm ers of the carpenters who were working on the parapet, broke the 
stillness. But as soon as daylight appeared the Russians saw what was 
happening; the alarum was sounded, and they flew to arms. Their strength 
was estimated at fifty thousand men — the right division under the command 
of General Bauer, and the left wing under Prmee Menshikov, while the centre 
was controlled by Sheremetiev, and' was imder the command of the czar. 
The artillery was in charge of General Bruce. The Swedish infantry was led 
. by Count Levenhaupt, the cavalry by General Creutz. Pultowa lay to the 
right of the Swedes, and the village of Zukki on their left. 

’When ihfi infantry arrived at the appointed place, the cavalry were still 
delayed, which appeared greatly to alarm Rehnskjold; for the king, carried 

, [’ Ramband" {History of Bwsuii speaks of Charles’ army as consisting of twenty-nine 
t^ou^and witn four cannon, and reckons tke czar’s forces at sixty thousand, ■with seventy- 
two guns. The latest English biographer of Charles, K, Nisbet Bamjfl' estimates eighty 
KEOiisand Bxissians against eighteen thousand Swedes.] 
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on a horse litter, was to follow. He therefore turned to Levenhaupt to hear 
what were his plans for the impending battle. The latter was accustomed to 
listen to severe criticism and upbraidmg on every occasion; and therefore, 
to this question, he merely replied by expressing the hope that it would 
end well. The place chosen was most unfavourable for the movements^ of 
the cavalry, which formed the chief strength of the Swedish forces. Owing 
to lack of ammunition, the muskets were of no use as fmearms, and for the 
same reason the field artillery had been left behind, with the baggage; so 
fhat they only had steel upon which to rely, while the enemy had thousands 
of firearms, which even at a distance wrought destruction and death. Leven- 
haupt received orders, however, to set the infantry in motion, and to march 
against the enemy’s intrenchments the moment the cavalry arrived. The 
Swedes had to range themselves imder the fire of the Russians and endure a 
severe trial of their courage; for the balls of the enemy made gaps in the 
scarcely formed ranks with impunity. Nevertheless, they went bravely at , 
their bloody work; and within a few momente two of the mo^ dangerous 
bastions had been seized by them. The Russians could not withstand the 
bold attack of their adversaries. They at once took to flight, and Menshikov, 

' who made every effort to hold them back and keep them in line, had three 
horses killed under him. The Swedish cavalry, part of which arrived at the 
left of the bastions, while part forced their way through the latter, drove the 
enemy before them. 

At this moment the battle appeared to be decided with everything lost for 
Russia. Her cavalry retreated farther and farther, and was on the point ot 
fleeing in wild disorder. The successful result of Levenhaupt’s attack was 
beyond question, when, at the decisive moment, the order arrived to stop 
further attack and also the pursuit of the enemy. This was due to a lack 
of a definite plan, and also to Rehnskjold’s inability to grasp the whole situ- 
ation. The right division, quickly withdrawn by Levenhaupt, escaped the 
firing from the remaining parapet. They made a dMowr, and went to the 
right so that the left division could foUow. The count wished to stand stiU 
until the other division could join him. But the field-marshal, Rehimkjold, 
riding up, replied to Levenhaupt’s suggestion, “No! No! we rnust give the 
enemy no time ! ” Levenhaupt advanced, hoping to win the Russian intrench- 
ment; for he discovered, on near scrutiny, that it was not so well manned as 
he had supposed But with a farther advance he unexpectedly encoun- 
tered a sharp ravine, which he could not pass. He would not allow himself 
to be baffled by this obstacle; and therefore went somewhat to the left, and 
reached a place where he could effect a crossing. As soon as the Russians 
realised that the ravine could not stop the Swedes, they began to give way; 
but t!^en, wholly imexpectedly, the command arrived that the advance was 
to be stopped. 

This delay gave the enemy ample time to recover themselves, and the 
indecision which resulted from the first manoeuvres of the Swedes was entirely 
overcome. To this blunder were added a multitude of others, committed 
by commanders of separate divisions of the army. The paramount influence 
in the unfortunate outcome of the battle was undoubtedly General Roos’ 
long delay at the bastions, by which he was cut off, and rendered entirely 
useless to the remainder of the infantry. Wrong commands were issued on 
all sides, and increased the disorder. After Levenhaupt had been prevented 
from making his attack on the enemy’s intrenehment, he drew back farther 
and farther. In this critical and fateful moment, when strong action was 
absolutely necessary, only indecision and hesitation prevailed in the Swedish 
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canipy in sharp contrast to the former order of thin^, when Charles himself 
was the leader. At once the enemy made use of this advantage, and drew 
up into line, in the order of battle. Meanwhile, dilring the increasing danger, 
Rehnskjold as usual could not give a civil word to Levenhaupt. The latter 
now received the command to march against the enemy. For the third time, 
the superior force of the enemy was set upon from aU sides; but the cavalry 
was drawn back and huddled together in a compressed heap. 

The entire strength which Levenhaupt could muster for the attack con- 
asted of twelve battalions, which, after the loss already sustained, scarcely 
numbered four thousand men. With these he had to fight the assembled 
anray of the hostile infantry — twenty-two thousand men — which was 
divided into two sections and protected at intervals by properly distributed 
artillery. A reserve of ten thousand stood behind. The Russians did not 
wait for the attack of the Swedes, but began to advance against the little 
band of men who, at Levenhaupt’s signal, went instantly like lambs to the 
sacrifice, with Levenhaupt at their head. Marching undismayed and with- 
out a shot, the guard under the leadership of the young hero Eric Gyllen- 
stjema, Levenhaupt’s nephew, who lost his life on this occasion, went on 
with firm step. Notwithstanding the great preponderance of the enemy, 
the Swedes did not yield m the least, but once more made the enemy turn 
about, at the first shock of battle, leaving many cannon in the trench. 
But this first success of the Swedes was of short duration. Their line being 
weak and not protected by the cavalry, they were soon obliged to flee; and 
the left division was separated from the right, which forced its way victoriously 
under the leadership of Count Levenhaupt. As soon as the latter became 
aware of this misfortune, he hastened to repair it. He found the regiment 
of Ostergotland m full retreat. Already the enemy had begun a manoeuvre 
for the purpose of enclosing in a semicircle the entire left division, so that the 
only thought possible was of escape. Levenhaupt now wished to hasten back 
to the right division, which was in the fury of the attack; but it was no 
longer possible for him to reach them. He was compelled to lead the retreat 
of the left division; and flattered himself that, if they could reach the 
wood for which they were aimmg, they would be able to rally again. 
But, even here, he was met by disordered troops of fleeing cavalry. “ I 
opposed them,” Levenhaupt said, “with sword in hand, and begged, and 
threatened with cuts and blows; but I could not force any of them to turn 
about.” 

With the hope of meeting new fugitives and forming them into a grand 
cavalry division, Levenhaupt went on, and soon encountered the bodyguard. 
He cafled out to the soldiers not to desert their king. The fugitives finally 
regamed their courage, and the word went from mouth to mouth, “The king 
M here! We wfil stand firm”; whereupon cavalry and infantry both drew up 
m order. During the entire battle Charles’ one care had been to keep in the 
midst of the timifit and continually encourage the soldiers to bravery and 
endurance. litter was shattered to pieces. One horse fell under him, 
and he owed his life to a brave officer (Gjerta) who, although wounded himself, 
gave him his horse. Charles was riding with his bandaged leg on the pommel 
of the saddle, when Levenhaupt met him. “Are you alive Levenhaupt^” 
the ku^ asked, “And what are you going to do?” “There is only one thing 
if * "when so many men are gathered about us,” the count replied; 

and that is to reach, if possible, the train of artillery, where fresh troops are 
BtotionM under cover.” luevenhaupt ordered the remaining infantry of the 
left di'’rjsion and the cavalry to make haste. With them, he surrounded toe 
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king’s person, and ordered a retreat to the place where the artillery had been 
left, which was safely reached. 

While these events were passing, the deserted right was involved in a 
bloody engagement. The commanders of most of the regiments found death, 
that day, on the battlefield. Rehnskjold himself was taken, in the midst of his 
indecision and hesitation. The prince of Wurtemberg and Generals Sehlip- 
penbach, Roos, Stackelberg, and Hamfiton met a like fate. Count Piper 
went voluntarily to surrender to the Russians in Pultowa, that he might not 
fall into the hands of the fighting Cossacks and of the hordes of Kalmucks. _ 

This complete picture of horror is relieved by certain touches of heroic 
courage. Charles himself in his litter, in the wild tumult of battle, offers an 
example without parallel in history. The “Little Prince” of Wurtemberg, 
at the head of his fine regiment of cavalry, did wonders in bravery. In 
truth, however, no one brave individual can equal the intrepid Charles 
although a hundred others distinguished themselves on that unhappy day. 
Regiments which before the battle counted from forty to fifty officers, were 
reduced to scarcely fifteen or twenty; and those who fell for the most part 
sold their lives dearly. On the Russian side also, no effort was spared to bring 
the battle to a successful issue. Realising the great importance of the fight, 
the czar exerted all his powers in order to come off conqueror. Riding on a 
horse, the gift of the sultan, he sped along his Ime, challenging the soldiers 
and officers to fulfil their duty and acquit themselves like men. He flattered 
himself with the hope of taking Charles, and when the prince of Wurtemberg 
rode forward, he took him for the king. “ Shall I not see my brother Charles 
to-day?” he said impatiently. 'They believed him dead; and the czar was 
troubled at the ne'frs. This extraordinary battle offered but few trophies to 
the Russians, but its results were of much greater importance. As far as the 
loss of the battle was concerned, the whole blame was due to Rehnskiold’s 
obstinacy and incapacity,^ and his delay in obtaining, before the battle, 
sufficient knowledge of the ground, and of the enemy’s position and means 
of defence « 

On this fateful day, nine thousand fell, six thousand were made captive. 
Charles himself was saved with great difficulty. The horse which he so 
painfully mounted was shot under him; but five hundred of his most resolute 
followers put him in a calash, cut a way for him through ten regiments of the 
enemy, hastened with him to the Dnieper, and crossed it in a small boat. 
Others followed, and some had the good fortune to pass on rafts or boats, 
or by swimming; but the greater portion, pursued by Prince Menshikov, 
were compelled to surrender. Of the large and noble army which had left 
Poland, eighteen hundred only remained to accompany their king through 
the vast desert which lay between them and the Bog. The heat of the sum- 
mer sun (it was now July) in this arid wilderness was more intolerable to them 
than the rigour of the preceding winter. Many — especially those on foot, 
who were by far the greater number — fainted, and became the captives of 
the pursuing Russians; many found a grave; and of the remnant which 
reached the margin of the Bog, a short diS;ance from.Ouchakov, few had the 
good fortune to pass over with the king. There were few boats in readiness; 
and about five hundred men were captured before his eyes by the active 
cavalry of the enemy. This last blow affected him more deeply than 'we 
should have expected from the inflexibility of his character, for he is said to 
have shed tears. 

Otters tave accused Charles hunself of hampering the operations by issuing orders inde-^ 
pendently of KehnskjOld, to whom he had delegateJi the command,] 
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CHASLES Xn’a EXILE 

’ The reception wMch the royal exile experienced from the Turks, whose 
hospitality ne had claimed, was highly honourable to the character of that 

g eople. His establishment at Bender was such as became a prince. Though 
is followers were soon a thousand (numbers from Poland and Sweden joined 
him every, week) they were liberally maintained by the sultan Ahmet III, 
who allowed him 500 crowns a day for his own household. But he had no 
intention to remain long in this peaceful retirement. His mind was still full 
of the gigantic projects which he had formed when he had quitted Saxony. 
To procure a Turkish army sufficient to defeat the Russians and restore him 
to Sweden, was his constant object. Vizir after vizir he flattered or assailed, 
according as they aided or opposed his views; and the seraglio, in which gold 
brought him creatures devoted to Ms will, became the scene of innumerable 
intrigues. 

The czar, however, had more gold than Charles, and it was distributed 
with better effect. Hence, though aid was repeatedly promised him; though 
on one occasion a large Turkish army was actually put in motion to restore 
him, and might have destroyed the Russians opposed to them; the same 
resistless argument reduced their mighty preparations and still mightier prom- 
ises to nothing. His obstinacy, Ms intrigues, his inflexible temper, rendered 
him at length so disagreeable to Ms bests that he was invited to return home, 
with the offer of a laige sum of money and a suitable escort. He received the 
money, but refused to move. He was then told that he would, if necessary, 
be removed by force; and his reply was that if such a message were again 
sent him, he would hang the bearer at the door of his house. Force therefore 
was employed; and was met by resistance of the most desperate, most extra- 
ordinary kind. The manner in wMch he defended his house agamst a host 
of janissaries with heavy artillery; their irruption into the interior; their 
immediate expulsion; the conflagration of the building; Ms attempt to cut 
Ms way through the dense ranks of the assailants; his entanglement by his 
spurs; Ms consequent fall to the earth; Ms immediate seizure by the janis- 
saries, who conducted Mm in triumph to, the tent of the seraskier, are acts 
which seem too whimsical for sober history, and which yet are imdoubted 
facts, embellished as in some respects they may have been by the genius of 
the narrators. All of them are perfectly in character of the man. He had 
once more the delight of fighting; and though on a humble scale, “ the battle 
of Bender,” as he playfully termed it, gave him no less pleasure than his 
most brilliant deeds in the north of Europe. From Bender he was removed 
to Adrianople, and thence to Demotika, a small town about twelve miles 
from that city. In tMs last place, as we shall soon perceive, his abode was 
brief. 

During the monarch’s residence at Bender, the face of the North, as might 
have been expected, was entirely changed. Immediately after the battle of 
Pultowa, Augustus, after publishing an elaborate manifesto in which he 
represented his abdication as compulsory on both his people and himself, and 
therefore invalid, invaded Poland, and without much difficulty expelled 
St^islaus from the kingdom. The czar, not satisfied with freeing his terri- 
tories from hostile feet and sending the captive Swedes to spread civilisation 
among his Siberian subjects, seized Ingermanland, Livonia, and Finland. 
TSie king of Prussia and the duke of Mecklenburg laid claim to Pomerania; 
and with an army of nearly fifty thousand men, among whom where Danes 
and Russians, they invaded that extensive provmce. But there was still a 
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Swedish army there, about thirteen thousand strong ; and with all their mighty 
preparations, they only for a time reduced two of the fortresses. But the 
Prussian king reduced Stade, the most important fortress of Bremen, and 
that which commanded the whole duchy. Frederick IV of Denmark was 
not the last to profit by the misfortunes of this hereditary enemy. Protesting 
against- the treaties that had dismembered his kingdom, and claiming Bremen, 
Holstein, and Skane, he invaded the last of these provinces, and took Helsing- 
borg; but the Swefe, thinned as they had been by the loss of so many 
myriads of men, were not prostrated. At the head of twelve thousand militia 
and eight thousand regular troops, Stenbock, one of their generals, hastened 
to repel the invaders. Such was the spnit of these men that he succeeded in 
his object, and inflicted so heavy a blow on the Danes that Frederick was glad 
to transfer his hostilities elsewhere. From Sk&ne, Stenbock hastened into 
Pomerania, captured Rostock, and after a nobly contested action obtained 
a splendid victory over the combined Danes and Saxons, near Gadebuseh in 
Mecklenburg. He next laid Altona in ashes, in revenge for the sale of one 
hundred thousand Pomeranians as slaves to the Turks. But in Holstein he 
found the termination of his success. Defeated near the banks of the Eider 
by a combined force of Russians, Danes, and Saxons, he threw himself into 
Tonning, where he was speedily invested and compelled to surrender at 
discretion. The defeat of the Swedish fleet by that of the czar was felt no 
less severely than the surrender of Stenbock. Both events led to the immediate 
conquest of all Pomerania (except Rugen and Stralsund), which the Prussian 
king determined’ to hold in sequestration until the next peace. 

Such, then, was the melancholy situation of Sweden towards the close of 
the king’s captivity. If Skkne had been successfully defended, Finland, 
Livonia, Bremen, Holstein, and Pomerania were in the hands of her enemies, 
while 150,000 of her bravest sons were prisoners in foreign lands. In this 
extremity, her only hope lay in negotiating a peace. A diet was, therefore, 
convoked by the regent Ulrica Eleonora, sister of Charles. After enacting 
that the standing army should be augmented to thirty thousand men, and that, 
to supp'ort the increased expenditure, every Swede should send his plate to be 
coined at the royal mint, there was much dispute m regard to the negotiations. 
Was the absent king, whose intractable temper was so well known, to be 
consulted respecting them? Was the regent, who durst attempt nothing that 
was likely to offend her brother, to ratify them? The senators at length 
decided that they alone would undertake the delicate and difficult task; and 
the princess immediately resigned her office. Nothing can be more character- 
istic of Charles than his indignation when he heard of the presumption of the 
senators, their usurpation of his royal powers. He declared that, if they con- 
tinued to interfere in matters which did not concern them, he would make 
them know their proper level, by sending one of his jackboots, to which they 
should pay as much homage as to himself when present. 

Yet even this trait of his character is not more remarkable than another, 
which was displayed while on his journey from Bender to the neighbourhood 
of Adrianople. Being informed that Stanislaus, the dethroned kmg of Poland, 
was also ai fugitive in Turkey, and had reached Bender a few hours only after 
his departure frijm it, he showed neither surprise nor grief over the event — 
it was too common, too insignificant, a calamity for sympathy. But he 
eagerly sent a messenger to the prince, whom he assured of a speedy change 
of fortune, and whom he exhorted never to abdicate — never to make peace 
with Augustus the usurper. With such infatuation did this extraordmary 
man adhere to his ancient but now visionary dreams of ambition. 
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THE LOSS OP STRALSEND 

The negotiations to which we have alluded were broken off by an unex- 
pected event — the arrival of Charles at Stralsund. Seeing that hope of 
awing the Turkish government was at an end, he had left the empire; and in 
disguise, accompanied only by two officers, had travelled from Demotika to 
that Baltic port in five weeks. At his appearance, just before the break of 
day [22nd of November, 1714], the half-awakened governor was lost in surprise; 
but that sentiment soon yielded to Joy, which was shared by the whole gar- 
rison and the whole population of the town. One of his first objects was to 

inspect the fortifications; the next was 
to transmit orders to all parts of his do- 
minions for the renewal of the war. 
Such was the enthusiasm occasioned by 
his arrival that his armies were recruited 
at once. The peasants flocked to his 
standard in such numbers ac to threaten 
a famine, from the scarcity of hands to 
cultivate the ground. 

To fortify himself by alliances, he 
married his sister to the prince of Hesse- 
Cassel; and he invoked the aid of 
France. But Louis XlV, humbled by 
disastersj could only promise to aid him 
by negotiation. How little it was likely 
to avail, may be estimated from the 
fact that five sovereigns — those of 
Denmark, Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, 
and Russia — prepared to crush him 
at every accessible point. If this mon- 
arch was thus restored to his domin- 
ions, he was not restored to his former 
power. Wismar and Usedom and 
GaoBQ hbinbich von gobtz, MrsnsTBa ov Rugen were assailed and taken by the 
Sweden allies; and Stockholm itself was men- 

(1668-1719) aced by the Danish and Russian fleets. 

He now threw himself into Stralsund, 
which was speedily invested, but which, as it was strong, and defended by 
nine thousand men, was not likely to be soon reduced. Yet, though he 
fought with aU his former valour, and was nobly imitated by his soldiers, 
the efforts of the besiegers, who were so much superior in number and so 
eager to conclude the war by takmg him, made greater havoc with the worto 
than could have been foreseen. In two months it was manifest to all that 
the place was no longer tenable; and he escaped at midnight in a small boat, 
which conveyed him to a Swedish vessel then cruising off the coast. No 
sooner was he known to be safe than the garrison capitulated [December, 
1716]. From Karlskrona, where he passed the ensuing winter, he trans- 
mitted orders for the hnmediate recruiting of the army. They were obeyed 
without a murmur; and so also were those which he issued for the increase 
of the revenue. Though every species of extortion was adopted, anci the 
people were ground to the very earth, they considered any extremity prefer- 
able to the invasion of their (iountry, with its probable result, the loss of the 
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national indepenaence. By these measures, twenty-five thousand men were 
raised and equipped, and sent to join the king. 

With this army it was expected that he would hasten to the succour of 
his German possessions; that he would drive George of Hanover from Bremen, 
or the Danes from Holstein, or the Prussians and Saxons from Pomerania, 
or the Russians from Livonia and Finland. Europe was surprised to see him 
[March, 1716] pass into Norway, the rocks and mountains of which seemed 
scarcely worth the trouble of conquest, compared with the fertility of his 
southern dominions. But there was little reason for the sentiment. What 
could he, with all his bravery, hope to effect at the head of twenty-five thou- 
sand men, when so many powers, with forces so vastly superior, were pre- 
paring to crush him the moment he set his foot on the German soil? The 
resolution was a wild one. But his doom was fixed. Though on his march to 
Christiania he defeated the Danes in several cities of little moment, reinforce- 
ments from Denmark enabled them to triumph in their turn; he lost all the 
advantages which he had wo-n, and was compelled, with a great loss of men, 
to return into Sweden. 

BAEON GOETZ AND HIS PEOJECTS 

If Europe had been surprised at the irruption of Charles into Norway, it 
was still more surprised at the mactivity of the czar. The latter circum- 
stance must be attributed to one of the most extraordinary projects which 
the annals of the world can produce. Charles had a favourite minister, the 
baron von Gortz, a man of great capacity, of great enterprise, and still greater 
ambition— 'one every way calculated to be the confidential adviser of such 
a king. Gortz saw that the only hope of security for Sweden lay in fomenting 
divisions amongst the allies banded for her destruction. He heard that Peter 
was dissatisfied with them, because they would not consent to his forming an 
establishment in northern Germany. The offer of Wismar, he believed, or 
the isle of Rugen, with the cession of Carelia, Ingermanland, and Livonia — 
provinces which were forever lost to Sweden — would make the czar enter 
into any scheme for the aggrandisement of his royal master. 

Nor was he deceived in these expectations. On the conditions to which 
we have alluded, Peter readily agreed to the dethronement of Augustus and 
the restoration of Stanislaus; and, in revenge for the seizure of Bremen by 
George I, to assist the son of lame's II [smce known to history as the Old 
Pretender] in ascendmg the throne of Great Britain. The Russians and 
Swedes were, accordingly, to appear once more in Poland, not as enemies, 
but as allies; to over-run Hanover; to inarch into Bremen; to free Pom- 
erania; and then to make a hostile descent on the English coast. The Catho- 
lics of Ireland were known to be favourable to the design; the refugees in 
Holland promised to contribute all they could to its realisation. But no one 
entered more readily into the plan than Cardinal Alberoni, minister of Spain, 
whose mind was not less capacious, and was inconceivably more profound, 
than that of either Charles or his minister. This treaty will account, not only 
>for the inactivity of the czar, but in a great degree for the preference given by 
the Swedish king to Norway, as the seat of wan, over Germany. There 
would, he thought, be time enough to recover his German possessions, when 
his troops, joined to those of Russia, had placed the Polish crown on another 
brow.& In consequence of these intrigues. Count GyUenborg, the Swedish 
ambassador at the court of London, was taken into custody [February 1717], 
as was Gortz in HoUancL They were set at liberty, however, after an imprison- 
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ffirot of six months, and Gortz renewed his negotiations with the eot^ of 
.^Bussia. Peter proceeded cautiously; but conferences were, at last, appointed 
ib be held in the island of Oland, and everything seemed to promise the 
conclusion of a treaty which would probably have changed the face of affairs 
in Europe, when an unexpected event, fortunately for the repose of mankind, 
rendered abortive all the labours of the baron von Gortz./ 

Until these negotiations should be perfectly concluded, Charles led another 
army into Norway. Despatching one division into the interior of the king- 
dom, he with another laid siege to Frederikshald. The season was December, 
and the cold so extreme that the sentinels were sometimes found dead at 
their posts. But nothing could affect ^‘the frame of adamant, the soul of 
&e,” which distinguished above all other men the northern warrior.6 In 
order to encourage his troops Charles exposed himself to all the rigour of the 
dimate, as well as to the dangers of the siege; sleeping even in the open air, 
cohered with his cloak only./ 

Charles was even now only thirty-six. Nine inglorious years had suc- 
ceeded the nine of victory, but the magnificent designs of Gortz seemed to 
open before him a third period of greatness, corresponding to the first. The 
recollection, also, of the difficulties amidst which he had entered on the arena 
of European complications might have encouraged him to hope for a revival 
of his fortunes. But he was to chronicle no further successes.® 

DEATH OF GHAELES XII 

On the first Sunday in Advent all work ceased during the divine service, 
which the kin^ himself attended. He appeared somewhat troubled, but 
showed himself unusually friendly to all who approached him. During the 
morning he glanced over some papers which contained warnmgs of a conspir- 
acy against his person. He gave them a fleetmg attention, and their con- 
tents made an impression on his mind. After the service, however, he threw 
them into the fire, thus giving them up to eternal oblivion, and took instead 
Gustavus Adolphus’ prayer-book and portrait, which he placed in his pocket. 
Then he went to his work, and betook himself to the trenches. 

This time he did not, as formerly, remain in his hut, but went immediately 
deeper into i;he trenches. The besiegers were now exerting themselves to 
the utmost, and with the increasing danger of a decisive attack on the for- 
tress, the commandant of the latter redoubled his vigilance. During this 
night, he not only hung out lanterns and torches, but a succession of balls of 
fire were thrown up from the fortress, which illuminated the entire expanse of 
the field. By this clear illumination the besiegers directed their attack, and 
a cannonade was kept up during the evening. The king remained in the 
trenches already prepared, and was within a short distance of the fortress 
and also within range of the balls. Here he walked up and down, and 
spoke with one and another; but towards nme o’clock he was found lymg 
over the crown of the parapet, on the inner slope of the breastwork. A 
musket-ball had penetrated his right eye, and passed out again through his 
Irft temple. Even to this day the question is asked: Where did that ball 
come from? Was it sent by the enemy, or was it fired by a secret assassin? 

, Ifa it possible that it came from the fortress or from one of its out-works? 
htt relation to the-circumstances of this unfortunate event, we have but little 
information. At the moment of the deed, and immediately after, nothing 
feould be seen or discovered to justify the suspicion, and give the proof, that 
a ■crime had been perpekated. Thus it will fgrever ranabi a mystery which. 
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as the flight of time gives quiet for reflection and after-thought, is still 
unsolved. In fact, the high officers in command in the immediate environ- 
ment of the king did not desire a closer investigation and inquiry into the 
manner of death of their common lord. And neither Adjutant-General Von 
Kaubler — the first to exclaim, “Lord Jesus! the king is shot' ” nor General 
Schwerin, who was immediately summoned to the spot, and the first to touch 
the hfeless body of the king, had knowledge of the event. The latter's 
expression of deep sorrow convinced the bystanders of the sad reality of what 
had occurred. Neither they nor he uttered one word, for future ages, of 
what they saw and heard during that fatal night, between the 11th and 12th 
of December, 1718. Their silence does not exculpate them, and it may be 
possible that the restraints which the circumstances enjoined upon them axe 
the positive proof of their guilt. 

Among the separate versions given by eye-witnesses of the events of that 
night, we possess one which was given by [the French officer] Colonel Maigret, 
and another by Karlberg, at that time lieutenant of the fortification. In a 
letter written from Paris in the year 1723, Maigret says, “ In order to observe 
the progress of the work, during the approach and firing of the enemy, the 
king climbed so high up the inner scarp of the breastwork that half of his 
body was exposed, while he (the commander) was so far below that his head 
reached only to the top of the king’s boot. Fearing a mishap, he sought a 
pretext to force the king to descend, but at that moment a cannon ball tore 
off more than half of the king’s left ear, and went out again close to the 
right. 'The ball was as large as a pigeon’s egg. After that the king never 
stirred or made a sound. His feet slipped from under him, and he remained 
lying on the breastwork. The adjutant-general Von Kaubler called out, 
‘The king is wounded!’ but he (the colonel in command) immediately con- 
jectured that the king was dead.” In order to remove any doubt as to 
whether the shot came from the king’s own people, or from the fortress, 
Maigret adds, at the end of the letter, “ It was a musket from which the ball 
came that kifled the king, but one much too large for any man, however 
strong, to handle.” This is certainly something of a variation from the 
earlier version which was given of the case by Maigret. The conversation 
between him and the king, just before the event, is mentioned by many 
authors, and must have been reported by the colonel himself. According to 
this version, when the king intimated that the works appeared to be taking 
more time than usual, he protested that within eight days the fortress would 
be in the power of the king. When, several moments later, the king went 
away, and ascended the breastwork, Maigret is reported to have said, “ This 
is not the right place for the king, where the balls are falling so thick.” At the 
remark of some officers standing by that to remind him of his personal risk 
was the surest way to arouse the king to defy the danger, Maigret turned, 
intending to make a pretext of requesting the king to take a view of some 
new works, to remove him from his dangerous position. But before he’ could . 
accomplish this, a ball whizzed by and the king called out, “ That has safely 
hit your man! ” 

The report of Lieutenant Karlberg is, in substance, as follows: At four' 
in the afternoon, the king went into the trenches. Something was wrong; for 
the men who should have been there were not in their places, for which reason 
he sent to fetch them back, and finally despatched the lieutenant [on this 
mission], with the words: “Go, and see what they are conspiring.” But, 
nevertheless, the men kept him waiting. When they finally appeared, Karl- 
berg-reeeived the order to hasten the filling of the gabions. He had scarcely 
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taken six or eight steps, when he saw the kmg lying on the inner slope of the 
breastwork, to which he had mounted: he ky on his left side, his mantle 
half covering him. His left hand supported the chin, and the head was 
upright, over the crown of the breastwork. His gaze was turned somewhat 
towards the fortress. Below the king stood from eight to ten officers, of 
whom Karlberg was one. How long the king lay there, Karlberg did not 
know. He had not been there many minutes, however, when from with- 
out, on the left side, the king was shot in the head; and afterwards not the 
least movement was observed, but that the hand which had supported the 
head fell down, and the head slowly sank into the mantle. Not the least 
tremor was observed in the body, which remained immovable where it lay. 
Because of the depth of the intrenchment, no one could determine whence 
the shot came — whether from very near or far. The adjutant-general Von 
Eaubler was the first to announce the calamity at the moment when the head 
of the king sank down, by exclaiming, “ Lord Jesus! the king is shot! ” With 
these words, he touched Karlberg on the shoulder, and requested him to seek 
General Schwerin, who also came immediately. Karlberg now hastened to 
call the watch to bring the bier at once, to fetch away an officer who had 
fallen. While he was giving this order, Lieutenant-Colonel Count Posse came 
towards him with the question, “ Is the king shot? ” Karlberg, much alarmed 
at the unexpected question, denied it, and mentioned an officer of the fortifica- 
tion. Not half an hour had yet elapsed since the fatal event, and was it already 
known? The remaining part of the narrative relates to the removal of the 
royal body to the headquarters in Tistedal, under the escort of Lieutenant 
Karlberg. It also seems strange that, besides this, he was commanded to 
annoimce the death of the king to Prince Frederick, who was three-quarters 
of a mile in the rear. Why was not the adjutant-general called upon to do 
it? The prince received the message of death while sitting at the table with 
many officers. It was whispered to him, and afterwards passed from mouth 
to mouth, but not a word of regret or grief was heard. It was as though 
everything had been concerted, and had been known beforehand.® 

ESTIMATES OF CHARLES Xn 

Lovers of the romantic may be disposed to add the circumstances of the 
death of Carles XII to the number of great historical mysteries. The story 
that the king was assassinated has been accepted without comment in the 
contimmtion of Geijer’s history of the Swedes. King Oscar,^ however, dis- 
uses it as a baseless slander, and Bain? speaks of it as having been finally 
disposed of by Paludm-MuUer.^ The disgust of the Swedes at the continu- 
ance of the long foreign wars which had already involved so much suffering 
and inin to thein and their country was sufficiently natural, and doubtless 
sufficiently notorious to give colour to the idea that some bold and desperate 
spirits had resolved to end aU with the life of the man whose ambition, 
though it might not have been the original cause of these evils, now seemed 
the great obstacle to the peace of Europe. But whether this enterprise was 
'undertaken and executed, or imdertaken and forestalled by accident, or 
whether no conspir^y at all existed, the circumstances attending the death 
of Gharl^ are striking enough as an example of the irony of fate. The fall 
of the mighty conqueror before whom all Europe had quaked was “ destined 
to a barren strand, a petty fortress, and a dubious hand.” The death of the 
great general, if not the work of an unknown as sa ssin, was due to a senseless 
refusal to take ordmary precautions.® 
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King Oscar on Charles XII 

In contemplating Charles XII at the head of his “ brave blue boys,” it is 
his own unconquerable and heroic courage, as first among his warriors, that 
chiefly rivets the attention. His great qualities as a general are too often 
overlooked. Nevertheless, they were so distinguished, that a Frederick the 
Great, a Napoleon I, and other renowned commanders and military writers, 
have not hesitated to set them forth as examples. No Swede has met adver- 
sity with more indomitable firmness than Charles Xll. None has been so 
indifferent to success; so little allured by the blandishments of fortune; so 
little dazzled by glory. These qualities, at times displayed to excess and 
often productive of mischief, must yet be admired. They were based essen- 
tially on religious principles. The uprightness of his character was rarely, 
if ever, untrue to itself. Charges of cruelty, however, have not been want- 
ing; but they have generally come from quarters by no means unprejudiced, 
and remain unsubstantiated. On the other hand, it is known that he for- 
bade the employment of torture, even when it was coimselled by the highest 
ofiSicials of the kingdom ^ 


Eamhavd’s View of Charles XII 

The adversary of Peter the Great was an admirable knight-errant rather 
than a sovereign The absolute power of which he became possessed at an 
early age left without counterpoise his fiery temper and obstinate character 
— his “ iron head,” as the Turks said at Bender. Voltaire observes that he 
carried all his virtues to such an excess that they became as dangerous as 
the opposite vices. His dominant virtue and vice was a passion for glory. 
Glory, and glory alone, was to him the end of war. He appears not to have 
understood that it was possible to acquire it by practising the arts of peace. 
Up to the moment when the news of the coalition of Poland, Denmark, and 
Russia revealed to him his military vocation, he seemed the most insignifi- 
cant of all the European princes. His conduct appeared to be regulated, not 
by the political principles current in the eighteenth century, but by some 
strange and archaic view of honour.”* 

Bain’s Charadterisation of Charles XII 

[Charles’] personal habits were simple in the extreme. Nobody would 
ever have taken him for a king, from his dress. He would not tolerate even 
the most insignificant ornament, and wore mvariably a dark blue coat with a 
high collar, yellow vest and trousers, large elkskin gauntlets, a broad unem- 
broidered belt of buffalo hide, and huge, heavily spurred riding boots that 
reached above the knee, with an ordinary cavalry mantle thrown over the 
whole. His food was of the simplest kind. His manners were austere, but 
never rude. Nevertheless, Charles was far from being the stern and satur- 
nine young hero he is commonly supposed to have been. On the contrary, 
he had inherited from his father a strong sense of humour, which constantly 
asserted itself in all sorts of ways; even in the most anxious and terrible 
times, he was always rather gay than grave. For his soldiers, Charles had 
a particular care. They always fared as well, and often better, than he did 
himself, and he frequently stinted himself to add to their comforts. There 
are also innumerable instances of his kindness to individuals. On the other 
hand, it is quite true that he exacted the most absolute obedience, the most 
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wmplete self-surrender from his soldiers and his servants, and had no regard 
whatever for the sufferings of a foe who threatened to be obstinate. No one, 
however, could be more generous to the vanquished. Charles’ valour, mod- 
esty, self-restraint, and piety were certainly his dominant qualities. 

But it would be a great mistake to imagine that Charles XII was nothing 
but a mere warrior, or even a mere hero. Intellectually he was very highly 
gifted, and had many of the quahties of a great ruler. He had a quick com- 
prehension, great acuteness, and a really marvellous memory, especially for 
J5gures.ff 

Crichton and Wheaton on Charles XII 

At the time of his death, Charles was little more than thirty-six years of 
age — one-half of which time had been spent amidst the turmoil of arms or 
wasted in foreign exile. The instmctive traits of his character were few, but 
strongly marked. War was his ruling passion; and in him the world beheld 
the rare spectacle of a conqueror bent on subduing kingdoms for the mere 
gratification of giving them to others, and without any apparent wish to 
enlarge his own dominions. The glory of his exploits dazzled all Europe; 
but it was the passing splendour of a meteor; and not a vestige of his great- 
ness survives, except the memory of his renown and the names of the places 
iinmortalised by his battles. All the actions of this prince, even those of his 
private life, appear to have sprung from a misdirected ambition; blind to 
consequences, he pursued his infatuated career, until his extravagance ruined 
Sweden and gave his enemies that ascendency which it had been the sole 
object of his reign to prevent.^ 

THE FATE OF VON GORTZ 

The death of Charles was considered a signal for a general cessation of 
war. The prince of Hesse, who commanded under the king, immediately 
raised the siege of Frederikshald, and led back the Swedes to their own coun- 
try. Nor did the Danes attempt to molest them on their march. 

The first act of the senate of Sweden, after being mformed of .the fate of 
their sovereign, was to order the baron von Gortz to be arrested; and a new 
crime was invented for his destruction. He was accused of having “ slander- 
ously misrepresent^^ the nation to the king,” He had, at least' encouraged 
the king in his ambitious projects, which had brought the nation to the verge 
of ruin. He had invented a number of oppressive taxes in order to support 
those projects; and, when every other resource failed, he had advised his 
master to give to copper money the value of silver — an expedient productive 
of more misery than all the former. In resentment of these injuries, Gortz, 
though found guilty of no legal crime, was condemned to lose his head, and 
was executed at the foot of the common gallows./ 

CHANGE IN TOE CONSTITUTION 

Scarcely was the dreaded Charles dead, when Sweden, aroused as though 
out of a long sleep, beheld the wounds inflicted upon her by despotism, and 
sought means by which she could forever make sure that there should be no 
return of such cruelties. Fortunately, Charles, who had never married, left 
no heirs; consequently, the council of state, after appointing a successor, could 
restrict his powers according to their inclination. Their choice fell upon 
liSiarles’ younger sister, Ulrica Eleonora, wife of the hereditary prince Fred- 
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erick of Hesse-Cassel. She had before renounced all claim to the throne and 
the detested sovereign power, by signing on the 23rd of January, 1720, a new 
constitution, the like of which neither Aristotle nor Montes luieu, nor any 
other political philosopher, had ever constructed or suggested; wherein the 
name of monarchy was retained simply as an antique decoration, but under 
the appearance of democracy, all the monarch’s power was, in reality, in 
thraldom to the most detestable aristocracy. 

According to this form of government, the highest (sovereign) power was 
to lie with the council of state, which was to consist of four divisions: nobil- 
ity, clergy, citizens, and peasants. To the council of state, assembled in the 
diet, aU incidental improvements and applications of the new form of gov- 
ernment were to be referred; also the further restrictions of monarchial 
power if deemed advisable, the entire jurisdiction, the fixing of duties, the 
arrangement of the coinage, the right of declaring war, etc. The council 
should select those who were to be entrusted with the education of the royal 
children, and these persons were to be retained or replaced in their office as 
that body thought fit; its consent had also to be obtained before the mon- 
arch could cross the boundaries of the kingdom. Every three years the diet 
was to assemble, and the different classes were expected to attend, even if not 
especially summoned. The king possessed the executive power, but only 
with and within the council of the kmgdom, which was to consist of sixteen 
persons chosen from the hereditary nobility of Sweden, who were to advise 
the king, unasked, what the law of the kmgdom was, and who were independ- 
ent of him and of all courts of justice, subject only to the coimcE of state, and 
obliged to give an account of themselves only on the occasions when this was 
assembled. In the council of the kingdom the king had two votes and, in 
cases of equal voting, the usual right of a president; but in no case was his 
right of judging to be exercised without, and still less against, the councH of 
the kingdom. When a decision was arrived at by the majority of the council 
of the kmgdom, the king had to sign; or, failing this, the council was author- 
ized to have the king’s name cut on a stamp, which should be printed at the 
conclusion of a deed, and which should have equal value with the king’s 
written signature. 

In order, moreover, that this servant of the diet and president of the 
council of the kingdom called kmg, should, at least in the insignificant frip- 
pery of outside pomp, have something in common with the European sov- 
ereigns, the following rights were assigned to him, which were his exclusive 
property: (1) personal inviolabUity; (2) free rights of jurisdiction over his 

g ersonal court and court servants; (3) the right, at his coronation, to create 
arons and counts, knights and commanders of the royal orders. To this 
new constitution, of which we have here only given the main outlines, a ter- 
rible clause was appended, which declared whoso should dare to scheme, or 
imdertake, or even contemplate aught against it, should be punished as for 
high treason. 

Thus manifold and oppressive were the conditions which attended "Ulrica 
Eleonora’s accession to the Swedish throne. In the following year (1720), 
with consent of the assembly, she resigned the crown to her husband, Fred- 
erick I, who had to submit to the same conditions./ 

THE PEACE OP NYSTAD " 

The most urgent duty of Ulrica on her accession was to obtain peace; but 
this object could not be accomplished without naany painful sacrifices. To 
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George I of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, she ceded Bremen and 
Verden, in return for 1,000,000 crowns and the co-operation of a fleet m the 
Baltic. This reinforcement was of the highest advantage to her cause, since 
it enabled her to obtain more favourable _ terms from her other enemies. 
Prussia she disarmed by the cession of Stettin, TJsedom, WoUin, and that part 
of Pomerania which hes between the Oder and the Peene. Denmark was 

propitiated by a gift of 600,000 
dollars, and even induced to re- 
store Rugen, Stralsund, Wismar, 
with Pomerania north of the 
Peene. 

The czar had still to be paci- 
fied. His demands were large and 
vehement; and when they were 
refused, he ravaged the Swedish 
coast and burned some of the vil- 
lages. The menaces of England, 
however, and the interposition of 
other powers interested in procur- 
ing something like a balance in 
the North, compelled him to ne- 
gotiate. By the Treaty of Nystad, 
he consented to restore Finland, 
and to pay 2,000,000 crowns, in 
return for the cession of Inger- 
manland, Karelia, and Esthonia, 
Viborg with its temtory, and the 
islands of Osel and Dago. He also 
agreed that the Swedish merchants 
should immediately export, duty 
(1707-1778) free, from Reval or Riga, or any 

other port on the Baltic, corn to 
the value of 50,000 roubles. But to Sweden the most advantageous part of 
this treaty was the exchange of prisoners, of whom 150,000 groaned in the 
dominions of the czar. 


EEIGN OF FHBDEEICK I (1720-1761 A.D.) 

The administration of Frederick I was one of great prudence. To reform 
abuses, to render his mines more productive, to encourage trade, to improve 
the laws, to place the kingdom in a better state of defence, were his constant 
objects. Yet he bore, with much secret dissatisfaction, the restrictions which 
had been placed on the royal authority. In his foreign relations, Frederick 
steadily looked to his interests. On the death of his father, in 1730, he suc; 
ceeded to_ the prmcipahty of Hesse-Cassel, and therefore came into closer 
contact with the empire. This, however, was an evil to Sweden, which, 
from its_ isolated position and the circumscription of its territories south of 
the Baltic, could have little interest in European matters. The sovereign 
of the petty German state_ was generally more visible than the monarch of 
Denmark. The enemy which he watched with the most distrust was Russia. 

^ [* Carolus Unnseus (Earl von Linne) among the greatest of naturalists, was bom at 
Bashult, Sweden, and k famous as the founder of systematic botany ] 
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He allied himself with Turkey, with Poland, with any power which dreaded the 
ambition of the autocrat. If Finland had been ceded, the act had been m 
ungracious one; and the location of Russian troops towards the frontier 
rendered necessary the transmission of Swedish armies into that province. 
Sometim^, too, the gold of Russia had its influence over the very senators 
of Frederick. Incensed at a conspnacy in which some officers of the admin- 
istration were deeply implicated, the diet of 1741 declared war against Russia. ^ 
The Swedes wanted to repair the disasters of the Treaty of Nystad by recov- 
ering the numerous provinces they had lost through it. To achieve this end, 
the moment could not have been better chosen, for the Russians were then 
waging a bitter war with Turkey. Besides this, an officer named Sinclair, 
who was serving in the Swedish army, had been killed in Silesia by a detach- 
ment of Russan troops while returning from a mission of the government to 
Constantinople and Warsaw. It is true that he was charged with negotiating 
an alliance with Poland and Turkey against Russia; but his murder none the 
less was a flagrant violation of the law of nations. 

France recognised these three reasons as valid, and found the majority 
in the estates well disposed to undertake a war which, thanks to the favour- 
able circumstances, ought to restore to Sweden all that she had lost. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution of 1720, it was to the estates that the right of declaring 
war belonged, but the estates were divided in opinion, and lost precious time in 
declamations and intngue, so that by the time they decided to send an advance 
army of six thousand men into Finland, under the command of Baron Bud- 
denbrock, Russia had already made peace with the sultan. War was then use- 
less so far as the interests of Sweden and France were concerned, and prepara- 
tions were suspended. The moment had passed, but a new occasion soon 
arose. The empress Anna had just died, and Russia seemed absorbed by the 
events following upon her death. France, which was looking for some power- 
ful diversion, undertook to prevent the Russians from takmg part in the war, 
which was about to ensue, for the succession of the emperor Charles VI, and 
employed all its influence with the Swedish estates to obtain a prompt expe- 
dition against Russia. Anarchy was reigning in the estates The party of 
the caps opposed a strong resistance to that of the hats on the subject of the 
war; and the hats, who were in the majority, accused their opponents of high 
treason, while they voted the question to be submitted to a committee whose 
members were to be chosen from among their own party. As might have 
been expected, the committee pronounced for war, but the favourable moment 
had again passed, and by the time war was declared (August 4th, 1741) the 
Russians had made all their preparations. 

This they proved well by beginning hostilities themselves. Their gen- 
erals, Lacy and Keith, entered Fmland, and placed themselves in front of 
the Swedish army commanded by Count Levenhaupt and Baron Budden- 
brock. The meeting of the two armies took place at WiUmanstrand on the 
3rd of September, 1741; and after a terrible struggle the Swedes were put 
to flight. This cruel defeat utterly prostrated Sweden, which did not doubt 
that the Russians would follow up their victory. The victorious army was 
already advancing, when a revolution broke out in the palace at St. Peters- 
burg. The empress Anna had designated the young prince Ivan, her nephew 
and son of Anton Ulrich of Brunswick, as her successor. Ivan was only 
three months old when the empress died, and was then proclaimed czar under 
the regency of Biron. But near to the throne stood Elizabeth Petrovna, 
daughter of Peter the Great, and everyone felt that a prince of tender years 
was the last thing wanted at that time upon the Russian throne. Elizabeth 
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soon found herself supported by a powerful party, and Prince Ivan was shut 
up in a fortress. Elizabeth, having obtained possession of the government, 
wished to secure herself in it, and entered into negotiations with the Swedes, 
to whom she offered a truce. This was a fine occasion for the estates to repair 
the harm they had done to Sweden. Perhaps, with the exercise of some tact, 
they might have obtained not only a long truce, but even an honourable 
peace. They got neither the one nor the other, however, and this because 
they imagmed that Russia was going to be forced to make peace,_ through 
the course of internal events, and would be only too glad to have it at any 
price. Their claims were so absurdly exaggerated that the Russian a,rmy 
again entered Finland. The Swedes, driven back to Helsingfors and. entirely 
surrounded by Russians, laid down their arms on the 20th of August, 1742. 
' The news of this event filled Stockholm with stupor and fright; the 
estates had not reahsed the mistake they had made until they saw its effects. 
Sweden’s position was becoming more and more precarious. She was now 
entirely at the mercy of her enemy and did not know what new concessions 
she might be obliged to make. Would she not have to cede the whole of 
Finland, and thus lose a third of her possessions? Most fortunately for 
Sweden, grave complications h promos of the future successor to King Fred- 
erick now arose, and distracted Russia from her projects of revenge by drawing 
attention to a danger of great gravity. Denmark, foreseeing the approach- 
ing end of King Frederick, and that he would leave no heir, Jhad put forward 
her own prince royal [as a candidate], and incited a revolt in Dalecarlia, the 
aim of which was the re-establishment of the Union of Kalmar. The Dale- 
carlian peasants took up arms, and set out for Stockholm, which they 
besieged; but the senate and the estates energetically opposed the adoption 
of the Danish prince as heir to Frederick I, and the peasants were repulsed. 

Elizabeth, who had been particularly frightened by the project of the 
re-establishment of the union of Sweden and Denmark, now intervened, and 
let it be understood that if she were consulted on the choice o£ jPVederick’s 
successor, the conditions might be less hard for Sweden. Counsel was taken 
at Stockholm, and it was decided to defer to the wish expressed by the czanna, 
as being infinitely better than the loss of Finland. Russia had always 
favoured the claims of the dukes of Holstein. There was, as a matter of fact, 
a son of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp and Anna Petrovna, eldest daughter 
of Peter the Great. This was Karl Peter Ulrich, who afterwards ruled over 
Russia as Peter III. But Elizabeth, his aunt, had just made him grand duke 
of Russia, and it was on the morrow of the day when he had been thus chosen 
to be her successor, that Swedish ambassadors arrived to offer him their 
crown. It was therefore necessary to fall back upon another prince of the 
house of Holstein, Adolphus Frederick, a distant descendant of Charles IX. 
Adolphus Frederick was therefore proclaimed successor to Frederick, and the 
empress at once sent emissaries to Abo, where a treaty of peace, sufficiently 
favourable to Sweden, was signed in 1743. Ehzabeth demanded in the treaty 
only a part of Finland, the province of Kymmenegard, and the fortresses of 
Nyslott, Fredrikshamn, and Willmanstrand. It seems a curious thing that 
Russia should by’ that treaty have guaranteed the constitution of 1720. This 
was a further proof that the form of government introduced into Sweden after 
the occurrence at Frederikshald could only weaken and lower Russia’s rival. 

After the Peace of Abo, the senate found nothing better to do than to 
condemn to death the two generals Buddenbrock and Levenhaupt, who had 
faithfully executed its own stupid ordem. Their heads were cut off as though 
th^ had been traitors.* 
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EEIGN OP ADOLPHUS PEEDERICK (1751-1771 A.D.) 

Frederick died in 1751, and as he left no children, Adolphus Frederick, 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp, was elected as his successor — a good prince, but 
far from possessing the energjr or grasp of min d which could turn to accost 
a form of government in which only an overpowering supremacy of nund 
could have accomplished anything really effective. Before he mounted the 
Swedish throne, Adolphus IVederick had, in 1744, wedded Ulrica Louisa, 
the sister of Frederick II, king of Prussia; and from this union sprang three 
sons, Gustavus, Charles, and Frederick Adolphus. 

Before his coronation, the state-council had fettered King Adolphus 
Frederick, by making him sign a document wherein he swore eternal enmity 
to absolute sovereignty, with the addition that, as soon as he had signed this 
oath, the members of the state council were immediately released from their 
vows of allegiance to him; and aU who might contemplate working for the 
reintroduction of sovereignty were to be punished as the abhorred enemies 
and betrayers of him and their country. "Whoever desired any secular or 
ecclesiastical oflGlce in the kingdom must first bind himself by an oath against 
absolutism; and, moreover, the power possessed by members of the diet did 
not confer authority to increase at their wiU the power of the reigning 
monarch, but merely the ability sensibly to restrict it. 

The inevitable in such a form of government had already happened. As 
early as 1726, during the reign of his predecessor. King Frederick I, the diet 
had split into two parties. At the head of one faction stood Count Arvid 
Horn, whose supporters were called the “caps.” The other party was led 
by Count Charles Gyllenborg, and went by the name of the “hats.” The 
caps felt, and said, that Sweden absolutely needed a period of peace and 
strict economy. Accordingly, they desired peace with Russia, Prussia, and 
Denmark. The hats, on the contrary, were of opinion that Sweden must 
reconquer the noblest pearls in its crown, Livonia and Finland; Russia was 
Sweden’s natural enemy, and so was Russia’s best ally, France. In their 
earliest strife the caps were inclined towards the court, and supported by 
it; afterwards, the caps were more in sympathy with the republicans, and 
the hats with the court party. 

These two factions now hated, caballed against, and persecuted one 
another — now in open enmity, now in secret intrigue — as bitterly and 
incessantly as did ever the Guelfs and the Ghibellines in the Middle Ages in 
Italy, or the democrats and the aristocrats in France. Nothing, to give 
a special instance, has equalled the tricks whereby, in the distnbution of 
state offices, each party sought to weaken the other, and so make its own 
power supreme. The Swedish nobility was, for the most part, not rich 
enough to be able to live independently of office, and too proud to support 
itself by honest trade. It naturally happened, therefore, that for one office 
there were many candidates. Each of the unsuccessful ones loudly protested 
against the injustice exercised. He might confidently expect that the whole 
of the party at that moment inferior m power would join him in decrying 
the oppression he denounced; and that they eventually should get the upper 
hand would assuredly be to his advantaged 

Such was the state of affaire at home, and in addition, Sweden, contrary 
to her best interests as well as to the whole system of her polities, joined the 
confederacy formed by Russia, Poland, Austria, and France, against the 
king of Prussia, whose rising greatness the court of "Vienna had contemplated 
with envy and alarm. While Bohemia, Saxony, and Silesia were the theatre 
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of operations between the contending armies, twepty thousand Swedes had 
marched into Pomerania, under pretence of guaranteeing the Treaty of 
Westphalia, and with the hope of recovering their former possessions in that 
country. As the Prussians were occupied in other quarters, and defeating 
the Austrians and French in successive engagements, the northern invaders 
took the towns of Demmin and Anklam, reduced the islands of Usedom 
and Wollin, and laid the whole district under contribution, as the garrison 
of Stettin, consisting of ten thousand men, could not leave that important 
fortress in order to check their devastations. The important victory which 
Frederick of Prussia gained at Leuthen (December 5, 1757), and the retreat 
of the Russians, who were compelled to return home for want of provisions, 
enabled General Schwald to conduct thirty thousand Prussians into Pom- 
erania, where he soon obliged the Swedes to abandon the greater part of 
their conquests and retire under the cannon of Stralsund. Anklam, Demmin, 
apd other towns were recovered; the Russian magazines in Poland were 
destroyed; yet no advances towards peace were made by either the court of 
Stockholm or that of St. Petersburg. 

At length the protracted storm was happily dissipated by the death of 
the empress Elizabeth and the accession of her nephew Peter III to the 
throne — events which created a total revolution both in the councils and 
the administration of the Russian government. The new czar was a pro- 
found admirer of the great Frederick, and he took an early opportunity of 
making pacific overtures to that sovereign. A suspension of arms was signed 
between the two monarchs, which was followed by a treaty of peace, con- 
cluded at St. Petersburg May 6th, 1762. By this convention, Peter sur- 
rendered all the conquests made in Prussia and Pomerania during the war; 
he renounced the alliance he had contracted against Frederick; and agreed 
to assist him with a body of troops in Silesia. Sweden, which had experi- 
enced nothing but defeats and repulses from armies greatly inferior to her 
own, followed the example of Russia in consenting to a truce with his Prus- 
aan majesty, which prepared the way for the treaty of amity signed at Ham- 
burg on May 22nd of that year, between the two kingdoms.^ 

Meanwhile m Sweden the two parties, the hats and caps, alternately rose and 
sank. In the diet which sat from 1765 to 1767 — that is, three years, instead 
of the legal three months — the caps had the predommance. Wishing to 
make their triumph more public, during this diet they gave the Swedish 
nation freedom of the press and of thought — the best' gift that can be given 
to mankind; but which has often proved dangerous to the giver. Protocols, 
reports, memoranda, leaflets of all kinds, with and without names, were now 
incessantly distributed in the provinces. Although of various kinds and 
tendencies, aU were alike in the intention to discover the want of skill or the 
danger of the measures adopted by the victonous party; and it will be easily 
understood that therein ah good which that party did was represented in a 
concave glass, and all mistakes magnified. By this means the discontent 
was spread so universally, and grew to such a height, that King Adolphus 
Frederick was advised to use it to his own advantage. Already in June. 
1756, a previous conspiracy in favour of the court had sought, by an attempted 
revolution, to increase the power of the crown; but it was discovered prema- 
turely, and the authors, who were unable to escape, atoned for it with their 
lives. The blood of Horn, and of others with equally great names, flowed 
on the scaffold at Stockholm. Made still more timid by this tragedy, Adol- 
phus_ Frederick, who by nature was placid rather than bol^ had patiently 
acquiesced in his fate. However, on the one side stood his wife, the sister 
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of Frederick the Great, whose h^h spirit was only too much wrought upon 
by circumstances, and on the other, a son born for greatness, Gustavus — 
to whose mind, at sight of the scorn with which his father was treated, the 
thought, “So they will treat you in the future,” penetrated like a lightning 
fiash.7 


Foreign Interference in Sweden 


It had been the constant policy of France to maintain her superiority in 
the councils of Stockholm, in opposition to Russia and England; and for 
several years the Swedish court might be 
called a battle-field on which these foreign 
powers contended for the mastery; not by 
shedding blood, but in trying, by secret 
intrigues and various means of corruption, 
to countermine each other’s projects. 

According as these clandestine schemes 
succeeded, the hat or the cap party alter- 
nately prevailed; the king, either from 
want of firmness or motives of expediency, 
adhering sometimes to the one and some- 
times to the other. 

It was the preponderance of French 
agency that had hurried Sweden into the 
late unfortunate war, .in which she was ex- 
posed not only to defeats, but to an op- 
pressive load of expenses, estimated at 
£3,500,000, which the paltry subsidies 
of her ally contributed but little to 
reduce. Of the annual grants promised by 
France, a large sum remained due; and it 
was by threatening to withhold payment 
of these arrears that she contrived so long 
to maintain her ascendencjr in the Swedish 
diet. At length it was officially announced 
that, if the court of Versailles did uot speedily execute its engagements, a 
British minister would be received at Stockholm. During the Seven Years' 
War, no envoy from that country had been admitted, in consequence of the 
league with Prussia; but now Sir John Goodricke was despatched in that 
capacity, and through his co-operation with the Russian ambassador the caps 
became the triumphant party. The effect of this change was the conclusion 
of a new treaty of amity and commerce (1776) between these three states 
respectively, in which it was stipulated that the subjects of each should enjoy 
in their several kingdoms, ports, and havens, all the reciprocal advantages 
and immunities granted to the most favoured nations. France, after ten 
years of intrigue and a vast sacrifice of blood and treasure, thus beheld her 
pnmary object thwarted, and the political supremacy for which she had 
struggled, monopolised by her enemies. But neither the loss of her influence, 
nor the new combination of power against her, could eradica.te her desire of 
dominating over Sweden. 

The duke de Choiseul, then minister for foreign affairs, was determined 
to reassert her ascendency at all hazards. Having failed in one project, he 
invented another, and sought to govern under the name of Frederick Adol- 
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phus. The scheme was at once daring and ingenious, embracing the bold 
d;esigii of rendering the king absolute, and rejtoring to the crown all the 
■prerogatives it had lost. Louis XV had endeavoured to implicate the Swedes 
in the war between Russia and the Porte; but as the sovereign was entirely 
dependent on the estates, which were then swayed by the party adverse to 
the interests of France, it became necessary to attempt a change in the con- 
stitution. The prospect of augmented power, and the influence of the queen, 
prevailed with his majesty to favour the enterprise of the French minister. 
The duke de Choiseul so far carried his point as to obtain the predominance 
in -the diet of the hat or royalist party; but the more difficult task still 
remained: to procure the sanction of the diet to any proposal for subverting 
the constitution, particularly as the suggestion of such an alteration m that 
assembly was declared to be high treason. 

As a last effort, the partisans of France made a secret proposal that force 
should be used to subvert the constitution of Sweden; but the moderation 
of Adolphus Frederick would not allow him to countenance that experiment. 
This obstacle, however, was speedily removed by the death of that excellent 
prince (February 12th, 1771), and the completion of the scheme begun under 
^e father was accomplished by the bold and artful policy of the son. 


GXISTAVTJS III AND THE EEVOLXJTION OF 1772 

Gustavus III, who next ascended the throne, was then in France, having 
undertaken a journey to that country with a view to obtain the performance 
of her pecuniary engagements. The acquisition of the regal dignity gave 
an unexpected success to the negotiation. A promise was obtained from 
the French court to pay Sweden 1,500,000 livres annually, and to furnish the 
means of supporting the French party at the ensuing diet. Count Scheffer, 
who had been despatched to Paris to communicate the intelligence of his late 
noajesty's death, had the address, by representing to Louis XV the deplorable 
situation to which the finances of the kingdom were reduced by the with- 
holding of payment of the subsidies so long due, to procure an order for imme- 
diately liquidating a considerable portion of the arrears.^ 

King Gustavus III made his entry into Stockholm on May 30th, 1771, 
amidst the acclamations of his people. After the reign of two German mock- 
kings, he was the first monarch who was a native of the country and a Swede 
at heart, and who spoke to his Swedish subjects in their mother tongue. He 
was, moreover, condescending and eloquent as no sovereign of that country 
had been within the memory of living man. 

The diet assembled on the 13th of June. “ It is the proud ambition of my 
life,” thus the king addressed the estates, “to be the first citizen of a free 
nation. Not in pomp, nor in absolute power, but in concord and love, does 
the happiness of a people consist.” But the diet did as all its predecessors 
had done. A scandalous quarrel between the hats, who ruled the nobility, 
and the caps, who dominated the other three estates, surged to and fro through 
«ght months of tumult and clamour — a spectacle enacted as if by com- 
mand, to exhibit once more to the whole world the hideous disorder of a 
jEommonwealth corroded through and through by the spirit of faction, and 
wbttch was turned to account by skilful pens to prophesy through the press 
tiiat Sweden would share the fate of Poland, unless she nad timely recourse 
to the saving standard of monarchy. At the beginning of 1772, a Stockholm 
^aper which had a wide circulation proclaimed: “It is time for us to t.bink 
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of the morrow. We are menaced by the fate of Poland, but we may find a 
Gustavus Adolphus even yet. What is to blame for the unhappy fate of 
Poland? The mutability of the law, the perpetual abasement of the power 
of the crown, with its inevitable consequence, the intermeddling of powerful 
neighbours in home affairs. _ Sweden is safe from such a doom as long as we 
do not prove false to our king and country; we have an ancient country to 
defend, and a great king to save. Fellow citizens! If the memory of Gus- 
, tavus Adolphus still lives in your hearts, oh turn to his grave! From his 
ashes a voice goes forth that cries to each one of you, ‘The hour is come at 
last!”’ 

After eight months of offensive brawling, the estates had at length got 
the new act of security into shape; and the king was to be crowned on May 
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29th, after it was signed. But while the caps were revelling in the proud 
consciousness of victory over the hats, the king was laying the mine which 
was to blow them all up. With his brothers, Princes Charles and Frederick 
Adolphus, and some enterprising officers of the army, among whom Colonel 
Sprengporten and Captain Hellichius were conspicuous, he had concerted the 
plan which was put into execution on August 12th, 1772, when the last-named 
officer paraded the three hundred men who formed the garrison of the fortress 
of Christianstad in SkSne, and read out a manifesto repudiating allegiance to 
the “so-called estates of the kingdom” because they had trodden law and 
justice underfoot, and had given the nation over to misery and famine, and 
the king’s majesty to ^ame and dishonour. “The wa;y is open, brave 
Swedes' ” — such were the concluding words of the proclamation — “ so long as 
our king and country do not receive their duCj each one of us will rather die 
than laj down his arms. Come to us, convince yourselves of the sincerity 
of our intentions, and then make common cause with us.” According to a 
preconcerted arrar^ment, the first person to get wind of this insurrection 
was Prince Charles, who was at Karlskrona,* and who promptly collected five 
regiments to save the king from a pretended conspiracy, which was supposed 
to be impending over him and the constitution. 

While the secret committee at Stockholm was endeavouring to quell the 
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tumult by issuing tardy orders, the king played the inginu with frigid com- 
posure, drew embroidery patterns for ladies of the court, went to the opera 
on the evening of the 18th of August, and afterward held a brilliant reception 
at the palace, jested and trifled, like the most simple-minded of mortals. 
On the morning of the 19th, he mounted his horse, rode to the armoury, 
collected the guards who were preparing to take their turn on duty, and 
led them in person to the palace. In the guard-room he made an affecting 
speech to the officers of the troops just coming on duty, and those about 
to go off, and concluded by asking them whether they were willing to support 
the enterprise he had taken in hand, for the good of his country and the 
deliverance of himself and all good Swedes from further oppression at home 
and abroad, and to take an oath to that effect to his majesty the king alone. 
All but two of his hearers took the oath; the king tied a white handkerchief 
round his left arm, and the officers followed ms example. Orders were 
immediately issued for surrounding the hall of the council of state with a 
guard, which should allow no one in or out. The king then paraded the 
assembled troops, repeated what he had already said to the officers: the men 
hailed it with applause, and cried, “ God save Gustavus III! ” 

As it had been in front of the palace, so it was in the city when the king 
rode through the streets, his drawn swmrd in his hand, bowing graciously 
to right and left; troops and citizens alike greeted him with a storm of cheers. 
The secret committee dispersed in haste; the council of state never stirred; 
wlrile the king distributed powder and shot among the soldiers, and posted 
cannon in front of the palace, on the bridges, and at the city gates, with 
gunners beside them with lighted matches m their hands. All the adminis- 
trative colleges and the admiralty had done homage already, when the king 
received, first, the new oath of fealty from the whole body of magistrates, 
in the guild hall, and, then, at noon, the congratulations of the foreign ambas- 
sadorsj whom he had invited to dinner at the palace. In a couple of hours, 
and without shedding a single drop of blood, he had overthrown a govern- 
ment of hirehng ranters and craven praters who did not venture to oppose 
him by so much as a word; and on the 20th he assembled all the citizens 
of Stockholm, in order that he might take the royal oath of fidelity to his 
people, and receive the oath of allegiance from them. The final act of the 
revolution followed next day, when the kmg received the estates in the 
assembly l^U of the diet, round which the grenadiers and cannon were ranged 
on every side, and after administering a sharp rebuke to the spirit of faction 
by which Sweden had hitherto been distracted and disgraced, caused a new 
constitution, consisting of fifty-seven articles, to be read — a constitution 
that bore not the slightest resemblance to that of 1720, which he had sworn 
to respect, but nevertheless accorded well with his promise to establish no 
form of despotism. For, in substance, the new fundamental law of the state, 
which the estates accepted without debate and with touching unanimity, 
established a monarchy limited by wise laws imposed by itself. 

The main provisions of the new constitution were as follows: (1) The 
estates of the kingdom to subsist as before; no new laws to be made nor old 
laws repealed without their concurrence (Art 40); but the kmg alone to 
determine when and where the diet shall assemble (Art. 38) ; the estates to 
concern themselves solely with the matters submitted to them by the king 
(.^. 49); and no diet to last longer than three months (Art. 46). (2) The 
king to appoint the councillors of state, who are responsible to him alone; 
the councillors to advise him in matters in which he shall confer with them 
(Art. 4) ; but to have no more tnan a consultative voice, and the decision to 
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rest with the king alone (Art, 8). (3) The king to have the prerogative of 
concluding armistices, peace, and offensive and defensive alliances (Art. 6); 
likewise the right of waging a defensive war on his own absolute authority 
(Art. 45) ; an offensive war, only with the consent of the estates (Art. 48). 
(4) The existing taxes to remain in force until new ones have been agreed upon 
(Art. 46) ; in the event of war, the kmg to be at liberty to take any measures 
conducive to the good of the state, particularly in the matter of levying 
taxes. (6) The supreme co mm and of the forces by land and sea to pertain 
to the king alone. 

At six-and-twenty the nephew of Frederick the Great had given proof 
of an unusual combination of prudence and energy, and those who had held 
no methods beneath them in their attacks on the kin^ and his party, could 
not fairly complain of his duplicity and breach of faith. The factions had 
raged together, using the dungeon, the rack, and the headsman’s axe against 
all who would have put an end to the heinous corruption of the body politic 
by strengthening the monarchy; the monarch who broke their dominion 
needed only to show his weapons, only to draw his sword, and the cowardice 
that waits upon an evil conscience did the rest. A couple of arrests of a few 
hours duration was the whole extent of the force required for the victory of 
the 19th of August.” 

In a few years Gustavus is said to have repented of his liberality in regard 
to the constitution. That his powers were more limited than he intended 
is probably true; but they w’^ere larger than pleased such people as were in 
the interest of the Russian empress. He always looked with anxiety towards 
the east. In 1777, he paid a formal visit to Catherine II, whose intentions 
respecting him he was desirous to fathom; but she was impenetrable; and 
though he was magnificently entertained, and, in return, acceded to the armed 
neutrality, there was no good-will between them. She ever regretted the 
decline of her influence over a kingdom which she had been accustomed to 
regard in the light of a province; the other, aware of the sentiment and 
apprehensive of future intrigues, could not assume a cordiality which he did 
not feel.& 

Gustavus, as Schlossera says, had at last introduced law and order into 
Sweden; but otherwise he did more for court festivals, masked balls, theatres, 
architectural structures, and a French genre of literature, on which enormous 
sums were wasted, than for the benefit of the people, and he even imposed 
greater restrictions on the press than those existing imder the oligarchy he had 
overturned. In the middle of the 18th century, the Swedish masons had dis- 
covered that the English masonry, which had found its way in among them, 
was too simple and humble; and they longed for greater splendour and pomp, 
secrets and elaborations. The fantastic king endeavoured to supply these 
supposed needs by working out a new Swedish system, made up from the 
genuine masonry and what was understood by the term_ “Rosicrueianism,” 
but in particular from the system of Clermont; and in' this creation the wri^ 
ings and teachings of the mystic Swedenborg may not have been without their 
effect, v 

From the year 1777 Gustavus entered on a path which Catherine _ II 
must have been pleased to see him tread; and she therefore did everythiug 
in her power to encourage him in his folly. He strove to imitate her splen- 
dour, without being possessed of her means, and wished, like her, to become a 
patron and protector of the fine arts. In reference to the empress of Russia, 
indeed, Gustavus III of Sweden played no very honourable part. He con- 
descended to accept her presents, and received her acts of politeness with 
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gratitude, and afterwards wished to play the hero and measure his strength 
with hers. 

If we ascribe ever so much of the reproaches thrown upon the king to 
intrigues and to the calumnies of that portion of the high nobility which was 
humbled in 1772, still his extravagance on his journeys and in fStes and 
balls, operas and plays, jousting and ostentation, with the arts and artists, 
was proof enough that the proceeds of his hateful brandy monopoly, which his 
extravagance had impelled him to make in 1775, would not long suffice to 
meet those deficiencies which his waste and extravagance had caused in 
the finances of the kingdom.? 

ETJSSIAN WARS OF GUSTAVUS IH 

The treaties which Sweden formed with the Porte, though chiefly designed 
for commercial objects, also gave umbrage to the empress, who wished to 

engross the wealth, no less than the 
power, of the North. When, in 1787, the 
sultan declared war against her, Gus- 
tavus did the same, without consulting 
the diet. That war was not agreeable 
to the natioUj still less to that portion 
of it in the interests of Russia — the 
nobles and leading burghers who were 
pensioned by Catherine. Even the 
moderate of all parties were dissatisfied 
with the power thus claimed by the 
king; but the armaments sailed. While 
the land forces reduced several fortresses 
in_ Russian Finland, a fleet of twenty 
sail, under the duke of Sodermanland, 
the king’s brother, appeared off Kron- 
stadt, and threw St. Petersburg itself 
into consternation. The reduction of 
Fredrikshanm, which may be called 
one_ of the outworks of the Russian 
capital, was the great object of Gus- 
tavus; but to his inexpressible mortifica/- 
tion, many of his officers refused to march any farther, alleging as the reason 
that, by the Swedish constitution, they could not join in a war which the 
nation had not sanctioned. In vain did he remonstrate; in vain arrest the 
officers, and send them to be tried at Stockholm; their example influenced 
the rest, and he was compelled to suspend his operations. His disquietude 
was increased by the hostilities of the Danes, who, at the call of the empress 
their ally, invaded Swfeden, penetrated into Vestergotland, and laid siege to 
Gothenbuig. The result might have been more serious had not England, 
Holland, and Prussia, ever intent on the balance of European power, forced 
the two kings of Denmark and Sweden to sig n a truce. 

That Gustavus shoffid be incensed with this failure of his hopes was 
natural; and he determined to set at rest the dispute as to his right of making 
peace or war, by wresting from the estates its formal rfecognition. The 
measmes which he submitted were embodied in the Act of Securitv, and 
imuded some other declarations which he wished to be made. By the 
ttiree inferior orders the act was sanctioned; but the nobles withheld their 
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consent. He then contended that, as the bill was not legislative but merely 
declaratory, and had been received by three-fourths of the orders, it would 
have the force of law if signed by the president, without the consent of the 
nobles. The president concurred in this view of the case, and signed it. 

With his increased prerogatives, or rather, with their amplified declaration, 
Gustavus now hoped to push the war against Russia with new vigour. In 
the first campaign, the fortune of the war was nearly balanced, both in Kn- 
land and on the deep. In the next, the advantage was manifestly on the side 
of Sweden. In one naval action he captured or destroyed forty-two vessels 
of the enemy. Both parties, being deserted by their allies, inclined for peace; 
and it was concluded in 1790, in the camp near the bank of the Kymmene. 
They restored their conquests and their prisoners, so that things remained 
exactly as they were before the war. In two years Russia and Turkey 
agreed to articles of pacification. That portentous event, the French Revo- 
lution, made all Europe hasten towards a reconciliation, that the progress of 
the new power might be watched and resisted. 

From the first appearance of that change, the chivalry of Gustavus induced 
him to propose some magnificent design for the benefit of the French royal 
family. He was also anxious for the general interest of thrones; and he 
was easily persuaded to become the head of a European coalition against 
principles and measures which struck at the root of all security. With a 
large army of Swedes and Russians, he was to land in Normandy and march 
at once on Paris: on the south, France was to be invaded by the Spardards; 
while, in the east, the Austrians, the Sardinians, and other allies were to be 
equally active. These combined operations were to be directed by Gustavus 
who, in conjunction with the emperor Leopold, was adopting the most effectual 
measures for success, when Leopold paid the debt of nature, in less than a 
month after the signature of the treaty. In a fortnight more, the king him 
self was assassinated at a bah. 


TEAGIC END OF GUSTAVUS HI 

The author of the deed, Anckarstrom, was traced, arrested, tried, and 
executed; but he had accomplices who did not suffer the extreme penalty, 
and of whom some were nominally punished. This circumstance, coupled 
with the little zeal shown for his memory by his brother, the duke of Soder- 
manland (regent during the minority of his son, Gustavus IV), and with other 
events, caused the Swedes themselves to believe that the nearest of his kins- 
inen were privy to the deed; that the Jacobins of Paris had no participation 
in it; and that the discontented nobles were equally innocent of it. It may 
be, however, that all these parties were, more or less, implicated in it; and 
that the duke, seeing the agitation of men's minds, placed himself at the head 
of the movement, though he directed its operations unseen. 

Connected with this tragedy are some facts given by Laing in his Tmr 
in Sweden: “ The assassin Anckarstrom appears to ^ve had no injuries to 
avenge, to have been no political or religious fanatic, no madman, but simply 
a cold-blooded murderer, who had miscalculated the pohtical position or 
wishes of those who would gain by his crime, and the circumstances on which 
he had relied for his escape and their protection and secret favour. He shot 
the king at a masquerade in the Opera House, about midnight, on the 16th 
of March, 1792.” In a recent Swedish publication the following anecdote is 
given, which points out the direction public suspicion has taken: When the 
king felt himself wounded, his first care was to send his confidential page 
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De Besclie to communicate the event to his brother, the duke of Soderman- 
land; probably, says the writer, to ascertain how deeply wounded the fra- 
ternal heart would be by the tidings. The duke’s court establishment Md 
supped and retired at an early hour, as usual, and his chamberlain, who slept 
in the anteroom, wished to prevent De Besche from going into the duke’s 
sleeping apartments, as his royal highness had long before retired to rest. 
De Besche, having the Idng’s orders, persisted in going in, and found the 
duke, not undressed and in bed, but arrayed in his fuU state unifoim as high 
admiral his blue riband on, his sword and feathered hat in readiness on a 
stool beside him — with wax candles lighted on the tables and sittmg on a 

sofa, awaiting, as the writer expresses 
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it, the calls of providence. Such sus- 
picions are often adopted, because they 
solve circumstances not otherwise ex- 
plicable, and because the situation and 
character of the individual admit the 
possibility or probability of his guilt. 
The king had long been married with- 
out issue, and his brother was consid- 
ered heir to the crown. The birth of 
Gustavus’ son, on the 1st of November, 
1778, put an end to prospects reckoned 
upon as a certainty. The peculiarity 
of this position might give rise to the 
suspicion; and the subsequent actions 
of the duke furnishing nothing to refute 
and something to confirm it, the de- 
moralised state, also, of the Swedish 
court rendering nothing evil incredible, 
the suspicion stfil attaches to this per- 
sonage. 

He was regent during his nephew’s 
minority, and one act of his govern- 
ment marks his character. His late 
brother’s personal friend, a general 
Armfeld, was condemned, while ab- 


sent, for treason; and the countess Mag- 
dalena Rudenskold — a young lady ol great beauty, the dai^hter of an old 
^end of his father, brought up at the court of his own sister, and who it was 
known had rejected his licentious addresses — was condemned as an accom- 
plice in the treason of her friend or lover, General Armfeld, and punished, by 
the duke’s special command, with the pillory and imprisonment for life in the 
common house of correction. The young kmg, on coming of age, restored the 
parties to them honours and estates. Suspicion can scarcely mjure such a 
diaracter. Many small circumstances during the minority and subsequent 
seventeen years of Gustavus IV’s reign indicate the wiU of this uncle, if a safe 
and unsuspected way could be found, to seize the crowm. During the regency 
inquiries were secretly made of the physicians, it is stated, with regard to the 
mental capacity and faculties of the young king; as Gustavus displayed in 
infancy much of that singdarity of character which marked his future life. 
ADsurd reports were also industriously circulated that he was not the off- 
spring of the late king, but of an adulterous amour of the queen with a Colonel 
Munk, to whom he bore a resemblance. It was even whispered that the duke 
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of Sodermanland had incontrovertible proofs of the facts in his hands, but 
from motives of delicacy did not produce them, and rather renounced the right 
to the crown than unveil the family dishonour. English travellers of repute, 
such as Wraxall, have not scrupled to adopt and circulate this tale, evidently 
got up to serve a court intrigue. Subsequent events sufficiently proved that 
the duke of Sodermanland had no such delicacy or consideration for his family 
honour in his character. On this subject we will not decide. Let the reader 
draw his own inference. 

The character of Gustavus was not without greatness. On his death-bed 
(he lingered twelve days), he evidently attributed the deed to a political 
conspiracy; begged that the authors might not be punished; and ei^ressed 
a hope, that now,_ when he was about to leave all sublunary things, there 
would be a reconciliation of parties. Heroic, enterprising, a great patron of 
literature, science, and the arts, he would have been idolised^ but for his 
selfish ambition and the mixture of duplicity and violence with which be 
restored arbitrary power.^ 




CHAPTER Xm 


DENMARK IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 

CENTURIES 

We have seen that in 1699 the reigning king of Denmark, Frederick IV, 
was tempted by the youth of Charles XII of Sweden to invade the dominions 
of his ally the duke of Holstein. Frederick was little aware of the spirit of his 
opponent. We have seen ho_w Charles, determined to strike at once at his 
enemy’s capital, lost no time in crossing the narrow sea between Sweden and 
Denmark, and in investing the city of Copenhagen; how the inhabitants in 
alarm appealed to the humanity of the young monarch; and that the result 
was the speedy conclusion of peace, with the payment of a sum of money to 
the Swedes. Taught by this lesson, the Danish government remained neutral 
in the following years, when the course of events led Charles and his army 
into Poland and Saxony. After the defeat of Charles at the battle of Pultowa, 
in the year 1709, and his subsequent flight into Turkey, the king of Denmark 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of renewing hostinties with Sweden, and 
invaded both Holstein in the south and the province of Skine to the north. 

Skane was badly provided with troops, but it had ofl^jers trained in one 
of the best military schools of the age, and a peasantry full of national anti- 
pathy to the Danes. The result was a spirited attack on the invading army, 
followed by its defeat and precipitate flight into Denmark. The war was 
then carried on with alternate success in different parts — in Pomerania, in 
Holstein, and in Norway; until at last the military career of Charles XII 
came unexpectedly to a close, in the end of 1718. Some time afterwards 
n^otiations were opened between Sweden and IJenmark, under the media- 
tion of England, and ended in 1720 in a definitive treaty of peace, concluded 
at Stockholm. It was then that Sweden lost all the advantages gained since 
the Peace of W^tphalia, and that George I of England as elector of Han- 
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over, Prussia, and Peter the Great shared with Denmark the spoil of Sweden. 
From that time no danger threatened Denmark from the side of its neigh- 
bour, though the cessation of the rivalry was more perceptible in the decline 
of Sweden than in the progress of Denmark. The Danish government had 
now ample experience of the sacrifices attendant on war, and of the expe- 
diency, to a state of such limited power, of avoiding political collisions. It 
consequently adopted a peace policy, to which it has almost ever since 
endeavoxned to aahere.6 

A narrow-minded and gloomy puritanism held Christian VI (1730-1746) 
aloof from his people, who never reposed confidence in him; while the extrav- 
agant tastes of his queen, Sophia Magdalena, threw the finances of the king- 
dom into disorder, and a militia law, enacted in 1733, rendered the lot of the 
peasantry even more melancholy than it had hitherto been under the constant 
oppression of aristocratic rule. Nevertheless, his reign was not wholly immeri- 
torious. Among the services it rendered to the country, we may mention 
the revival of the University of Copenhagen, which had lapsed into utter 
decay; the reform of the higher schools, and the establishment of national 
and_ city schools; the institution of a bank of issue, exchange, and loan; a 
fire insurance society, and a general widows’ insurance fund; the introduction 
of factories and manufactures; the promotion of trade; and, more especially, 
an extremely active solicitude for the eflaciency of the navy, which was doubled ' 
by Count Danneskjold Samsoe and Admiral Suhm (father of the historian), 
and raised to thirty ships of the line and sixteen frigates. 

Under the jovial and amiable King Frederick V (1746-1766), a complete 
transformation took place. The court flung aside its monkish garb, and 
gave the people in town and country liberty to sing and dance and indulge 
in the old traditional popular sports, which had been prohibited in the pre- 
vious reign. The Copenhagen theatre restored to the stage the comedies in 
which Ludvig Holberg, Denmark’s first national poet (1684-1754), had held 
up the mirror to his fellow countrymen. Count Johann Hartwig Ernst von 
, Bemstorff, an admirable minister, established friendly relations with Sweden, 
steered his country prudently through the perils and temptations of the Seven 
Years’ War, and had the good fortune to escape, by the sudden dethronement , 
of Peter III, the war with Russia which would otherwise have been inevi- 
table. This minister looked upon the fostering of national industries as his 
peculiar task, and actually stimulated them to a certain degree of artificial 
prosperity, by prohibiting the importation of one hundred and fifty kinds of 
merchandise. More beneficial results accrued from a commercial policy 
which opened the Mediterranean to the Danish flag, hitherto excluded from 
those waters, by means of commercial treaties with Algiers, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Genoa, Naples, and the sultan. An East India company carried on a 
very profitable trade with the East Indies, while the West Indian trade began 
to flourish only after the monopoly of the company which exploited the sugar 
plantations in Santa Cruz had been abolished. The king brilliantly distin- 
^shed himself as a Maecenas of learning and the fine arts, taking not Bem- 
storff alone, but Count Moltke and Eric Pontoppidan, the learned vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Copenhagen, into council in the matter. From 
Germany he brought the pulpit-orator Johann Andreas Cramer, and his 
friend the poet Klopstock, the naturalists Oeder and Kratzenstein, the peda- 
gogue Basedow, and the historian Johann Heinrich Bchlegel. Karsten Nie- 
buhr, the father of the historian, made his famous travels in Egypt and 
Arabia at the expense of the Danish government. The academy for the 
sons of noblemen at Soro, which had been closed since 1665, was again opened 
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,by the help of a munificent donation from the poet Holberg, and became the 
scene of the labours of a large body of distinguished Danish scholars. A 
society of the fine pts came into being at Copenhagen, a Norwegian scientific 
society at Trondhjem. The king founded the Frederick hospital at Copen- 
h^en, and Oeder laid out a botanic garden in the vicinity of the town. In 
his House of Education the king had two hundred and sixty boys, the sons 
of poor parents, brought up and taught, free of charge, between the ages of 
five and sixteen. 





From the economic magazine which Pontoppidan was allowed to edit free 
of censorship, from 1757 to 1764, went forth the impulse to that intellectual 

movement which never rested till, 
towards the end of the century, it 
had completed the work of emanci- 
pating the peasantry, to which 
even Frederick V lent no direct aid 
by statutory reforms. Thus the 
Danish monarchy, which had been 
absolute de jure for more than a 
hundred years, had only exerted 
its absolute authority within 
strictly defined limits, and had by 
no means adequately fulfilled its 
most sacred duty, the protection 
of the weak and wrongfully op- 
pressed. Open conflict between 
the monarchy and the aristocracy 
was avoided by a tacit comproimse 
of which eight hundred thousand 
peasant serfs were the victims — 
slaves, as a competent Danish 
Judge says of this period, whose 
lot was to be born to suffer with- 
out guilt, to labour without re- 
ward, to roll the stone of Sisyphus, to draw water in the vessel of the 
Danaides, and to endure the thirst of Tantalus. And yet the experiments 
made by certain magnanimous noblemen of German descent, in the emanci- 
pation of their own serfs, had been crowned with such brilhant success tlat 
every thinking landowner ought to have followed their example for the sake 
of his own interest. Conspicuous among these few was Count Hans von 
Eantzau, who, in 1739, abolished serfdom and villein service on his magnifi- 
cent state of Ascheberg, on the banks of the Lake of Ploen; converted his 
peasantry into a hereditary tenantry; and in the year 1766 was able to 
demonstrate — as the result of twenty-seven years’ experience — that the 
peasants had thereby become well-to-do, industrious, and well-conducted 
members of society, while, in spite of aU his outlay on new houses, draught 
cattle, etc., he himself drew a far larger income than before. 

Enthusiasm for peasant emancipation, in theory, had already become the 
fashion in enlightened circles by the time that, after a long illness, Freder- 
ick V died (January 14th, 1766), and was succeeded by his son Christian VII, 
who was then seventeen years of age, and one of the most singular beings 
ever fated to wear a crown. - Endowed with striking beauty of feature, great 
physical strength and mental vivacity, he early became a favourite with 
those who hold that felicitous inspirations betoken intellectual maturity, tlmt 
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eloquent conversation in, it may be, one or two foreign languages argues a 
basis of solid learning, and who take certain courtly graces as evidence of 
thorough good breeding. But, even when he was twelve years old, the best 
of his tutors, Reverdil of Waatland, noted an uncanny contrariety of temper 
in him: variable as an April day, he alternated between wild spirits and pro- 
found moroseness, vehement desire and indolent weakness of will. Vain to 
foppery, as gwasi-gemuses are apt to be, he desired to shine in every possible 
sphere; but his ambition aimed no higher than that of an actor who is sure 
of applause. As crown prince, it was his 
greatest grief that he would one day be 
king: a vague presentiment warned him 
that a king must work, and work of every 
kind was abhorrent to him. When Chris- 
tian actually became king, Reverdil in- 
dulged in the illusion which he has re- 
corded in the words, “ I was pleased to 
observe how my seventeen-year-old pupil 
consoled himsefi for the misfortune of be- 
ing king, by hopes of the good he could 
do.” Christian vll, however, did nothing 
that duty required of him, and everything 
that was unworthy of a king. 

In the hope of diverting him from the 
undignified courses to which he had aban- 
doned himself in the company of worth- 
less associates, the ministers, who still re- 
tained the offices they had held under his 
father, married him to Caroline Matilda, 
sister of George III of England, a lovely 
and sprightly princess, fifteen years of age, 
who bestowed her hand upon him on the 
8th of November, 1766. The marriage 
brought about no reformation, and the Johann fhihdbioh STBUENssa 
follies the king perpetrated daj; and night am-mz) 

suggested to the ministers the idea of im- 
proving his mind by foreign travel. He started on his tour in May, 1768, 
accompanied by his bosom friend. Count Hoick; but after recklessly spend- 
ing a vast amount of money in London and Paris, he came back in January, 
1769, as sick in body and mind as when he went. 

THE ADJHNISTRATION OF STRTTENSEE 

Christian, however, brought with him a young phjraician-in-ordinary, 
Johann Friedrich Struensee by name, whose acquaintance he had made at 
Altona. To the amazement of the whole court, this man effected an immedi- 
ate change in the situation. The king and queen became a united couple; 
the former was ah at once as gentle and yielding as he had been harsh and 
intractable; while the latter overcame the aversion with which misery had 
inspired her, governed her husband, and gave her heart to the man who had 
taught ber to love him, that through her he might rule the king and the 
country 

Equally indispensable to them both, Struensee was appointed the king’s 
reader and the queen’s private secretary, m the spring of 1770. He lived in 
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the palace, and followed the royal pah* like their shadow on every excursion 
I they made; the queen had no pleasure nor life apart from him, and aban- 
don^ herself to her passion as freely as though no cloud could ever dim the 
smiling heaven of her first love. On the pleasure tour which the inseparable 
trio made in Holstein in the summer of 1770, she seemed absolutely intoxi- 
cated — she had often forgotten that she was a queen, but now she forgot 
that she was a woman. She appeared in public in male attire; she was per- 
petually to ^ seen at the side of her beloved Struensee, on horseback or 
afoot; and, in the autumn of the same year,, the latter suddenly dropped the 
part of a favoured courtier to grasp the hehn of the state. By an order of the 
13th of September, the worthy minister Bemstorff was dismissed with the ut- 
most suddenness; and on the following day an edict was published, which was 
nothing less than the announcement of a complete breach with previous usage 
and precedent. The royal edict of September 14th, 1770, abolished the 
censorship of the press, and granted it unrestricted freedom — an unexampled 
proceeding, which was received in Denmark with blank amazement and 
^^ted with a veritable chorus of acclamation by Liberals everywhere. Vol- 
teire celebrated it in a poetical letter to his majesty the king of Denmark. 
On the 24th of September, the press edict was followed by the repeal of the 
oppressive tax upon salt, and this in its turn by the abolition of the so-called 
“ third holy days ” at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and of six other 
church festivals. On the same day, a strict regulation was issued to cheek 
the abuses practised in connection with reversions of offices by the appoint- 
ment of unfit persons; on the 10th of November, the administrative colleges 
were admonished to confine themselves to exhaustice preliminary delibera- 
tions, and to leave the ultimate decision in all affairs to the king; and on the 
31st of December, the duty of observing laconic brevity and unreserved can- 
dour in the proposals and arguments brought under discussion was enjoined 
upon them. A more decisive blow was aimed at the existing system by the 
abolition (December 27th) of the privy council, which was superseded by 
government by the king’s cabinet. On the same day, a whole series of im- 
pedinients to marriage, some of them insurmountable and some only to be 
set aside by money payments, were simply abrogated. Thus, the latter half 
of the memorable year of 1770 ended with a quantity of profitable innova- 
‘tions, such as no Danish government had ever bestowed upon the country 
in so short a space of time. 

The original author of all these measures was Struensee, whom the king 
followed blindly. He was a man who saw, with the unbiassed vision of a 
foreign^, all the rotten places in the state of Denmark, and could make the 
saving incision in the right spot with the steady hand of a practised sur- 
geon. He was not a creative genius: his ideas were neither comprehensive 
nor particularly novel; in everythmg that he wrote and did we recognise, 
now the type of Prussian absolutism, now the school of French enlightenment 
and the educational wisdom of Rousseau. His method, too, suffers from 
grievous'defeets. We must not blame the reformer of thirty-three too severely 
for the heedless haste with which he often acted; his power was wholly based 
on the love of the weak wife of an utterly worthless king, and he had need of 
haste to work while it was yet day. Far worse faults were : his obvious lack of 
^y homogeneous plm; the unnecessary way in which he provoked the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Danes, even in matters in which no harm could have been 
done by considering them; and the fact that, at the height of his power, he 
did all he could to put weapons in the hands of his enemies, and nothing to 
, ^otect himself against a sudden reverse. In such matters as the reform of 
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old abuses, the invention Q,f simple and workable methods, the utilisation 
of the best naaterial at his command, the thoughtful consideration of points 
which invariably elude the notice of an unreasoning bureaucracy, and the 
superintendence of aU those things which a paternal monarchy, in the best 
sense of the word, regards as falling withm the sphere of its duty, Struensee 
displayed -an acuteness of judgment and a reforming energy such as Den- 
mark had never known, and for which the country owes him a debt of ^atitude 
to this day. He could not have taken the vigorous line he took with such 
intrepidity, except by the help of the careless optimism which manifested 
itself m all his actions: but this very optimism blinded him to perils of his 
own making, and thus sealed his doom. 

The next year, 1771, besides witnessing the dismissal of a number of court 
and government officials, brought forth a salutary regulation of the forced 
service of the peasants, limiting it to a certain number of days; the better 
enforcement of the liability of aristocratic debtors; the elevation of the Dan- 
ish and German court of chancery ( JmtizkanzleiJ to the rank of college, with 
an adnurable staff; a municipal organisation for Copenhagen, with Count 
Holstein as chief president; considerable economies at court, due to the 
abolition of useless posts and the reduction or confiscation of pensions; a 
reform of the public finances by the erection of a college of finance, which 
Oeder, the botanist, regulated and reduced to a uniform system, and which 
was fortunate m securing the valuable services of Councillor of Justice ('Jm- 
ttzrath) Karl August Struensee, the minister’s elder brother; the institution 
of a Superior and a Municipal Court of Justice at Copenhagen, which intro- 
duced into the administration of justice in the capital a uniformity and 

E romptitude which had long been sadly lacking; the founding of a foundling 
ospital; the repeal of all the penalties hitherto attached to the parentage 
of illegitimate children and the laws prohibiting marriage between persons 
guilty of adultery; the numbering of houses in Copenhagen; arrangements 
for the cleaning and lighting of streets, etc. Struensee had brought about 
all these reforms, partly on his own initiative and partly at the suggestion 
of his confidential agents, without himself assuming any rank higher than 
that of master of requests. On the 14th of July, 1771, however, he pro- 
ceeded to have himself appointed minister of the jirivy cabinet, with authority 
to draw up orders in council, without the royal signature, which should have 
equal vaHdity with those issued under the king’s own hand — a privilege 
which no Danish minister had up to that time enjoyed, and one which was 
incompatible with the old act of Succession of 1665. A week later Struensee 
and his friend Enevold Brandt, the king’s chamberlain, who had acted as the 
king’s attendant during his minority, were raised to the rank of counts. 

If we except the introduction of the lottery system, hitherto unknown in 
Denmark, we must upon consideration unreservedly allow that the new 
financial administration was the bright side of Struensee’s rule; but, though 
it freed the country from debt and rid it of parasites, it raised up a host of 
enemies for its author. Numbers of officers of the court and government 
had lost place and preferment, salaries and pensions; hundreds of artisans 
had been deprived of work and wages by the abolition of state factor!^. He 
had now only to fall out with the army, to find himself defenceless against 
the indignation of the patrician families of Copenhagen, who were mortified 
by the new municipal organisation; against the fanaticism of the Lutheran 
zealots, who called down the vengeance of heaven on him for a free thinker 
and libertine; and against the profound grudge which the nobles bore the 
foreign upstart who had eclipsed and affronted them. A government which 
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did not even take the trouble to publish Danish translations of edicts drawn 
up in German — a government of which the head laughingly avowed that he 
had no time to learn the Danish language — seemed in their eyes un-Danish 
and no better than foreign domination. 

THE FALL OF STEUENSEB 

When a government that is hated ceases to be feared, it is lost. For 
Struensee, the fatal moment came on the 24th of December, when the royal 
guards rephed to an order of the kmg, directmg that they should be disbanded 
and distributed among other regiments, by an armed mutiny, which ended, 
after scenes of gross public misdemeanour, in the dismissal of the men to 
their homes, by the terrified count, with bag and baggage and a bounty of 
three rix-doUars a piece. Nothing but armed intervention could have quelled 
the storm which broke forth against Struensee in the free press, and which 
an admonitory edict of the 7th of October had proved powerless* to keep in 
check. The dismissal of the guards consequently meant nothing less than 
the disarmament of the court. 

A conspiracy was promptly formed, with the queen-mother Juliana Maria, 
the crown prince Frederick, and his private secretary, the theologian Otto 
Guldberg, at its head, its executive instruments being Lieutenant-General 
Count Rantzau-Ascheberg, Commissary-General for War Beringskjold, Major- 
General von Eickstedt, and Colonel KoUer — that is to say, the chiefs of that 
very armed force with which despotism can by no means do everything, and 
without which it can do nothing whatever. In the night between the 16th 
and 17th of January, 1772, KoUer and Eickstedt were on guard at the castle, 
the former with the Falster regiment of infantry, the latter with the Zealand 
dragoons. A great masked baU had been held at Uhristianborg castle that even- 
ing; it was over by about two o’clock. At four the conspirators made then- 
first move. The king was roused from his bed, and forced to sign orders for 
the arrest of the queen, Struensee, Brandt, and thirteen of their adherents. 
All the arrests were effected within a few hours; the populace welcomed the 
news with acclamation; the king rewarded, with orders, honours, and pres- 
ents of money, the faithful servants who had saved, the country; and the 
free press overwhelmed with a flood of invective the “ monster ” who, with 
his accomplices, now lay in fetters under lock and key. 

At the trial, which was opened on the 20th of February by a special com- 
mission of inquiry, Struensee from the beginning manifested aU the symp- 
toms of utter breakdown. He confirmed the depositions which brought so 
heavy an indictment against his relations with the queen that silence or 
denial was hardly possible, by confessions which betrayed shocking meanness 
of spirit. How far above the wretched man did the unhappy queen tower, 
when, receivmg in her prison at Kronborg the news of Struensee’s confes- 
sion, she declared with unexampled self-command that she took all the blame 
upon herself, for she had been the temptress' On April 28th, 1772, Struensee 
and Brandt -were publicly beheaded; and Caroline Matilda, divorced by the 
king, was banished to CeUe, where her short Ufe came to an end on Alay 10th, 
1775. 

The new ad min istration, of which Guldberg was the moving spirit, hast- 
ened to restore, as far as restoration was possible, everything tW Struensee, 
to the great profit of the country, had abolished; and for the space of twelve 
years displayed the utmost zeal in refraining from anything tWt bore the 
remotest resemblance to reform. Not imtil the 14th of April, 1784, when 
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the seyenteen-year-old crown prince Frederick took the bold step of himself 
assuming the reins of government in the place of his imbecile father, dis- 
missed Guldberg, and appointed Count Andreas Bernstorff, nephew of Count 
Johann Hartwig Bernstorff, to the head of the ministry, did Denmark rejoice 
in a goveipment worthy and capable of wiping out the old score against 
the monarchy and of effecting the emancipation of the peasantry in all the 
dominions ot the Danish crown. The abolition of the peasants’ link with 
the soil and of villein service, the rehef of the burdens on trade and corn and 
cattle, the conversion of the peasantry into free men and landed proprietors, 
first in Denmark proper and then m Schleswig and Holstein, was the work of 
a commission appointed by Count Bernstorff, of which Count Christian 
Reventlow was tne most active member. 

Its edicts of the years 1787 and 1788 bear 
the same significance in the history of the 
agricultural population of Denmark as the 
resolutions of August 4th, 1789, bear in 
that of France, and the edicts of October 
9th, 1807, and July 27th, 1808, in that of 
Prussia.^ 


DENMARK AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

A short time after [the war of 1788 be- 
tween Russia and Sweden, m which Den- 
mark was forced to take part as Russia’s 
ally,] the French Revolution broke out, 
and soon had all Europe aflame, Den- 
mark alone preserved a prudent neutrality 
under the wise direction of Andreas Peter f f 
Bernstorff, and did not let herself be 
moved by the brilliant promises of the 
other powers and their importunate re- 
quests to take part in the coalition against andbeas peteb oouitt von bernstobfit, 
the French Republic, represented as the Danish minister 

common enemy of Europe. This prudent (1735-1797) 

and firm policy bore the most happy re- 
sults. While blood was flowing in rivers over Europe, whole countries were 
scourged, and com m erce, industry, and art were at a standstill, Denmark 
attained a high degree of prosperity and internal strength; and the government 
had the time and means to introduce many salutary reforms into the social 
structure, particularly in the direction of agrarian economy, which put the 
state in a position to support the great calamities that overtook her later on. 

In these years of peace, when all the other maritime powers were impli- 
cated in the general war, Denmark’s commerce reached an unparalleled 
height and development. England — who, thanks to her powerful navy, 
was in a position to protect her merchant marine — North America and 
Denmark shared the commerce of the world. There were agents in Copen- 
hagen who had relations with every trading nation. Trade with the East 
Indies and China was so brisk that there were imported annually into Copen- 
hagen commodities worth 5,000,000 rix-dollars; while business with the West 
Indies and the carrying of trade to the Mediterranean were equally lucrative. 
Commerce on the latter sea underwent a short interruption in 1797, when 
the bey of Tripoli took it upon himself to insult the Danish flag, but the 
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iutrepid Steen Bille, after a fight between three Danish ships and seven 
Tripolitan vessels, forced the bey to sue for peace, and secured the safety 
of Danish commerce within his waters. Yet Denmark (fid not enjoy this 
commercial prosperity and other advantages of peace, without undergoing 
attacks and insults on the part of the belligerent powers. The French Repub- 
lic acted in a notably arbitrary manner, which was surpassed only by proud 
and powerful England. It took all the consummate tact of a Bernstorff, 
whom even his own enemies could not refuse to admire, to keep peace, without 
buying it at the price of the nation’s dignity, or abandoning the political 
policy she had still been able to adhere to. An important measure taken by 
Bernstorff to secure the safety of Northern commerce, was the alliance between 
Denmark and Sweden, which was concluded in 1794 and which undertook 
to establish a common patrol within Northern waters, in order to protect 
the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish merchant marine against attacks by 
the belligerent navies. But the able minister (fied in 1797; and Ms passing 
drew tears from a whole nation which realised its irreparable loss. 

It is doubtful, however, whether his wisdom could have dispelled the 
threatening storm; for the time had come when the laws of nations were 
trampled underfoot, and the most powerful states of Europe tried to surpass 
each other in violence and injustice. During the wars of the Revolution, 
England kept encroaching further and further upon the commercial liberty 
of neutral nations, seeking especially to give a broad and hitherto-unheard-of 
interpretation to the idea of contraband, which, if rigorously applied, would 
have almost entirely destroyed Denmark’s trade. In fact, while up to this 
time it had been understood that by contraband of war were meant small- 
arms, powder, cannon, and ammunition, England now tried to include in this 
category meat, flour, and corn, challenging Denmark’s right to bring these 
commodities into France and other beuigerent coimtries. France, in turn, 
took similar steps with regard to neutral ships carrying on trade with Englanci 
and her colonies. Over this many difficulties arose, which the skilful negotia- 
tions of Andreas Peter von Bernstorff seemed to settle amicably. After 
the minister’s death, however, began the practice of convoymg merchant 
fleets with war vessels — a thing which Bernstorff had particmarly abstained 
from, in order to avoid collisions with Ergland. The consequence was that 
the latter countay refused to recognise the right of war sMps to protect com- 
merce, and began hostilities by attacking and capturing the Danish frigate 
Frda, wMch sought to prevent English cruisers from visiting a merchant 
fleet to wMeh it was acting as convoy (July 25th, 1800). To avoid other 
hostilities for the moment, Denmark came to an agreement (August 29th, 
1800) by which the Freia was restored to her, but she was obliged to refrain 
from sending out escorts to merchant sMps until the question at issue should 
be settled by negotiation. 

A short time _after_ this, Rusria, Sweden, and Prussia concluded a treaty 
of aimed neutrality, similar to one already arranged in 1780; and Denmark 
was invited to join the alliance. Before the agreement with England, such 
overtures would have been heartily welcomed by the Danish government, 
wMch had on several former occasions proposed to Russia and Sweden a 
league for the protection of the neutral flag. But just at this moment these 
p^posals were somewhat embarrassing; and it was only after long hesita- 
tion that the Danish government yielded to the threatening schemes of the 
capricious czar Paul. It subscribed to the treaty, with certain reservations, 
however, in order not to violate the agreement with England. But these 
did not keep the latter from hostilities; two (lays before Denmark entered 
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into the neutral alliance (January 16th, 1801), England put an embargo 
on all Danish ships withm English ports, and issued orders for the occupation 
of the Danish West Indies (January 14th, 1801). 

The War tvith England 

An English squadron of fifty-one ships, among which were twenty ships 
of the line, entered the Sound, under command of Admirals Parker and 
Nelson, in the month of March; and, although exposed to a raking fire from 
the fortress of Ivronborg, it succeeded m passing the batteries uninjured. 
becaiBe it hugged the Swedish shore, where no preparations had been made to 
repulse the enemy. The reason of this neglect was the mutual distrust of 
the Danish and Swedish governments. The crown prince Frederick would 
have taken it in bad part if fortifications had been biult on the Swedish shore 
of the Sound; and people would have said that Gustavus IV had his eye on 
a part of the customs of that waterway. 

When the British fleet came in sight of Copenhagen, it separated into two 
divisions, of which one, imder Nelson, pushed farther south, to attack the 
southern line of Danish fortifications; the other, under Parker, cruised 
between the island of Hven and the battery of the Tliree Crowns {Tre Kroner). 
Nelson’s fleet was composed of twelve ships of the line, seven frigates, and 
nineteen smaller vessels, vuth twelve hundred cannon and a crew of about 
nine thousand men. The southern line of Danish defence — the only one 
they had to fight with — consisted of seven large low-decked ships^ some 
smaller ones, a few prams, and two small frigates; the whole fitted with 620 
guns, and a crew of scarcely five thousand men. The superiority of force 
was decidedl)^ in favour of the enemy; and it consisted not only in the greater 
number of ships and guns, but also in that the British vessels were all under 
sail, while the Danish flotilla, with the exception of four small ships, was 
stationary. On Holy Thursday, the 2nd of April, 1801, at ten in the morning, 
a fierce battle began, which lasted with extreme fury for five or six hours. 
The Danish sailors fought with their hereditary bravery and, under the 
command of Olfert Fischer, upheld their former naval .glory against Nelson, 
the favoured of victory, and his overwhelming force.’ Tlie admiral’s ship 
was ba^y damaged; and in the end could use but few of her guns. On the 
other side, Olfert Fischer, who was on board the Dannebrog, left that vessel 
when she caught fire in the midst of the battle, and transferred his flag to the 
Holstein; and afterwards, when the latter ship was riddled with shell and 
made useless, the Danish commander, although wounded, betook himsfilf 
to the Tre Kroner battery, where he continued to direct the fight. The 
crew of the Dannebrog, commanded by Braun and afterwards by Lemming, 
continued to fight although the vessel was in flames; and it was not until a 
third of the men had been either killed or wounded, and all her guns, with 
the exception of three, put out of action, that the blazing ship was abandoned 
to the enemy. Among the low-deck ships, the Proevestenen especially dis- 
tinguished herself. The brave Lassen defended her against two ships of' the 
line, a frigate, and a brig, until she was reduced to a mere skeleton and had 
only two guns that could be served. Risbrich, on the deck of the Wagrie, 
fought none the less bravely against almost ec[ually disproportionate forces. 
The young Villemoes, who commanded a floating battery in which he placed 
himself very close to the English admiral’s ship, and fired several shots which 
hit her on the water-line, won Nelson’s admiration, and immortalised himself 
in the memory of his countrymen. 
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When the battle had lasted for three hours. Admiral Parker gave Nelson 
the signal to retreat; but the latter took no notice of the order, and continued 
to fight for some hours. Meantime the southern line of defence was for the 
most part destroyed, while that on the north had scarcely suffered, and the 
majority of the English fleet was in a deplorable condition. Most of the 
vessels had lost their sails and yards, and the masts were so riddled with 
projectiles that they tlneatened at any moment to fall into the sea; besides, 
in the narrow straiti with which the enemy were not familiar several of their 
ships had gone aground. Three of their most powerful ships of the line had 
drifted in front of the Tre Kroner, and one even stranded just opposite the 
battery, whose guns opened a deadly fire upon her. In these circumstances. 
Nelson sent a letter ashore saying that, if the Danes continued to fire, he would 
be compelled to bum the Danish ships which he had in his power, without 
even saving the crews. Whilst his messenger was executing his mission, the 
Er^lish admiral held a council of war to decide whether this was an opportune 
moment to attack with his least damaged ships the northern line of defence, 
which had not yet taken part in the action. But his officers were unanimously 
of the opinion that this would be impossible, and that the best thing to do 
was to retire; they must take advantage of the favourable wind then blowing 
to get out of the dangerous passage, where they were every moment in danger 
of going aground. After receiving Nelson’s letter, the crown prince, who 
had not been weU informed as to the details of the battle, sent an envoy under 
flag of truce, with full powers to conclude a preliminary armistice and pave 
the way for future negotiations. 

Thus closed this sanguinary affair, so glorious for Denmark. Nelson 
rendered justice to the bravery of the Danes, and when he came on shore to 
conduct negotiations in person, he declared that, among the one hundred 
and five sanguinary battles in which he had taken part, that of Copenhagen 
was the bloodiest and fiercest. The Danes lost 1035 killed and wounded; 
the English, according to their own statement 1200; but there is no doubt 
that this figure should be much higher, since they admitted having lost 220 
men on a single ship. The negotiations ended in a truce of fourteen weeks, 
during which Denmark agreed to take no active part in the armed neutrality. 
The czar Paul havmg been assassinated on March 25th, 1801, affairs took a 
new turn; for his son and successor, Alexander, abandoned the neutral 
league, and concluded a peace with England, to which Denmark also acceded. 


Peace is Followed by a Second War 

Danish commerce soon recovered from the blow which the war with 
England had dealt it. Trade with the East and West Indies flourished as 
in former days, and there was annually imported from North America mer- 
chandise to the value of 8,000,000 nx-dollars. As a consequence of the war 
with France and her allies, English commerce was considerably reduced, and 
neutral Denmark was the highway through which a large part of Europe 
was provided with colonial products. For this reason, navigation in the 
Sound and in the Eider canal was extraordinarily active during these years 
of war. About twelve thousand ships passed annually through the Sound, 
and about three thousand through the canal. But during this entire period 
Ihe state had to support heavy burdens on account of the continental hostil- 
ities at the Danish frontier, which subjected it to great expense in keepmg 
a body of troops in Holstein. At the dissolution of the ^rman Empire, in 
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1806, Holstein was relieved of its vassal duties to the emperor, and by patent 
of September 9th, 1806, was declared an inseparable part of the Danish 
monarchy. 

_ Since 1720, with a ie\r short intervals in 1780 and 1801, Denmark had 
enjoyed a peace which, especially in latter years, had had the most happy 
influence oW the progress of the state and its internal development. This 
fortunate situation came to an end in 1807, when a series of calamities, mostly 
unforeseen and undeserved, fell upon Denmark and brought her to the verge 
of ruin. The Danish government had sought to maintain neutrality as long 
as possible; but in the midst of the violent struggle which was shaking all 
Em’ope, Denmark’s geographical position made it impossible to remain neu- 
tral, and as she hesitated to pronounce for either of the parties, she was finally 
brought violently into the mel4e. Napoleon wished to shut all the continental 
ports to the English; and to attain this end, it was agreed between him and 
the emperor Alexander of Russia, in certain secret articles of the Treaty of 
Tilsit (July 9th, 1807), that Denmark should be asked to declare war against 
England if the latter power would not come to reasonable terms of peace 
with France. However, before overtures in this direction could be made 
to Denmark either by Russia or France, England opened hostilities by cap- 
turing some Danish ships and sending to the Sound a fleet of fifty-four vessels, 
including twenty-three ships of the line, and five hundred transports, under 
the command of Admiral Gambler. The latter demanded that the Danish 
fleet should be surrendered to him, “because ” (he said) “the British govern- 
ment had been informed that it was about to be ceded to France for use 
against England.” In case of refusal, he threatened to have recourse to 
force. 

The Danish government had been several times, and from different sources, 
warned of England’s meditated step; but by a sin^ar blindnesg the minister 
of foreign affairs, Christian Bernstorff, had refused to take any note of the 
warnings; and, in consequence, no provision for defence had been made. 
The feelings of the citizens of Copenhagen and the few soldiers stationed 
in the citjr were, however, loyal; and they rose to enthusiasm when the 
popular prince Frederick arrived in hot haste from Holstein, on the 11th of 
August. They were sure that he would share the perils of the citizens and 
(I their common fate. But their hope was soon cruelly destroyed; at the end 
of one day the prince left for Holstein, to bring back, it was said, the troops 
stationed there — which was impossible, since the English had control of 
the sea and intercepted all marine communication. It was not thus that 
King Frederick III had defended Copenhagen, in 1658. The departure of 
the crown-prince made a bad impression; and all the other members of the 
royal family likewise abandoned, one by one, a capital which seemed doomed 
to destruction. While these events were very discouraging, yet the citizens 
were ready to do all in their power. When the revolting demand of the 
English had been deliberately rejected, the latter landed, without resistance, 
at Vedbek, about 10 miles north of the capital, on the 10th of August,' 1807. 
The corps which landed was commanded by General Cathcart Little by 
little, reinforcements from north Germany brought it up to thirty thousand 
men. The militia, under Castenskjdld and Oxholm, tried to resist it near 
Kjdge; but these troops, inexperienced and ill-armed, without enough 
powder even for the few antiquated cannon they brought with them, could 
not stand up against the trained soldiers under Arthur Wellesley (Wellington). 
While several sections fought bravely, disorder soon seized upon the ranks 
of the militia, and the English scattered them with little difficulty, by a 
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violeat cavalry charge and a terrible fire from their numerous artillery. From 
the city itself several sorties were made, in which the citizen corps of light 
infantry guards, under F. C. Holstein, won glory and sanguinary laurels. 
The students maintained their old time reputation, and the gunners also 
fought with distinction in several encounters along the shore. 

The city had been surrounded on the 18th of August; and, on''the 2nd of 
September, began a terrible bombardment, which lasted three days. More 
than three hundred private houses, to say nothing of a large number of public 
buildings (including the magnificent church of Our Lady, with its high belfry), 
were reduced to ashes, and several himdred men killed or maimed. A con- 
tinuation of the bombardment would have transformed the city into a m^ 
of ruins, and it would have been impossible to repel the attack the English 
were preparii^. The commander-in-chief, the aged General Peymann, there- 
fore decided to sign a capitulation (September 7th, 180p, by the tem^ of 
which the fleet was turned over to the English, and the citadel of Fredericks- 
havn was to be occupied by them for six weeks while the ships were being 
fitted out. The resistance having been entirely creditable considering the 
forces and existmg' circumstances, there was nothing dishonourable about 
the surrender. No help could be expected, since the English ships were 
cruising in the Little Belt and prevented the crossing of ■fine Danish army 
from Holstein to Zealand. A messenger from the crown prince, with orders 
to burn the fleet rather than surrender it to the enemy, was unfortunately 
"taken prisoner by the English. The rich booty which the latter took away 
consisted of eighteen ships of the line, seventeen frigates, thirty-five smaU 
vessels and gunboats, with the great stores of every kind of supplies contained 
in the naval arsenal. The little island was completely pillaged; and the 
enemy destroyed what they could not carry off. They mutilated and over- 
turned several warships then on the stocks. 

General Peymann, commander-in-chief. Generals Bielefeldt and Gedde, 
and other prominent officers were dragged before a council of war, and con- 
demned to severe punishment — Peymann and Bielefeldt to loss of life, 
honour, and wealth; Gedde to death — for the crime of surrendering a city 
which their superiors had neglected to provide with sufficient means of defence. 
By these trials and judgments the government seems to have wished to cover 
its own capital crimes, as well as its lack of prudence and ordinary precau- 
tions. The condemned men were, however, soon pardoned. 

Napoleon Forces Denmark’s Hand (1807 A.D.) 

After this high-handed proceeding, the English government dared to offer 
Denmark a choice between an aUiance with England, or the maintenance of 
her former neutrality, or war; in the last-named alternative, it threatened to 
work for the separation of Norway and the union of the latter ■with Sweden. 
This was the first time such a plan, realised seven years la'ter, was mentioned. 
The proposition for an alliance which England was making to Denmark was 
a fresh insult, a cruel derision. The indignation which animated the people 
and govemment of Denmark did not permit them to give ear, for one minute, 
"to this proposition, although the prospect of the restitution of the stolen 
fleet at the close of the war was held out to them as the price of an alliance. 

But a umon "with England would be a declaration of war upon France; 
and it ■would have been little different with a treaty of peace. Several h^ 
torians have thought that Denmark should have accepted peace; for, with 
the advantage of a fortunate neutrality, she could have prevented not only 
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the great reverses and internal misfortunes of the seven years’ war she was 
obliged to carry on when she had been half-disarmed, but also the loss of 
Norway, the fatal result of the struggle. It may, however, always be objected 
that Denmark was not free to act differently; for when the English fleet set 
sail for th§ Sound, Napoleon had said, “If Denmark does not declare war 
against England, she will have to reckon with me;” and he held on the 
Danish frontier an army ready to execute his orders. There is no reason to 
believe that he would have changed his resolution after the carrying off of 
the Danish fleet, or that he would have allowed Denmark to make peace with 
England. For, in truth, it would have resulted from this that commercial 
relations would have been re-established between the two nations, and that 
neutral Denmark would have been the means 
of placing Great Britain in communication 
with the countries round the Baltic. Now, 

Napoleon’s principal aim at this period was 
to destroy the power and wealth of his rival, 
by shutting her out from aU trade with the 
Continent. He did not permit any nation to 
remain neutral in this struggle; and still less 
would he have allowed a state situated as 
Denmark was to hold peaceful relations with 
his mortal enemy, the only one of his adver- 
saries he had not yet been able to vanquish. 

The manner in which he treated Denmark 
shows, indeed, that such would have been the 
case. 

Napoleon’s powerful will was at that time 
law for all the Continental powers of Europe, 
and Denmark could not avoid their common 
fate. In any event she could not remain neu- 
tral. The crown prince decided, therefore, to 
continue hostilities with Great Britain, and 
conclude a close alliance with the French Em- 
pire, but not until he had seen his capital de- fredeeiok vt, Kiua of dbhmark 
stroyed, his navy taken from him, and several (i768-i839) 

hundred vessels of his merchant marine cap- 
tured. Under these circumstances Denmark declared war against England, 
November 4th, 1807. England’s attack excited indignation^ not only in 
Denmark but in every European people for whom the law of nations was not a 
meaningless word; even among the English themselves, in Parliament asweU 
as out of it, the actions of the ministry were the subject of lively and bitter 
criticism. The emperor Alexander of Russia loudly expressed his disappro- 
bation, and declared that he would break off all relations with England 
until she had repaired the wrong done to Denmark. Yet this sentiment of 
justice did not prevent him, a few years later, from leaguing with England 
and Sweden to sever Norway from Denmark. In the year following the 
rupture with England, a new enemy came forward agamst Denmark. This 
was King Gustavus IV of Sweden, moved by violent hatred of his neighbour in 
the west. Although he was scarcely in a state to defend himself in his own 
kingdom, he was stretching forth his hand for the crown of Norway. His 
hostile sentiments and his relations with England justified a rupture which 
became inevitable after Denmark’s alliance with N apoleon. As N apoleon was 
embroiled with Sweden, the Danish government declared war on that power, 
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February 29th, 1808. A few days later, March 13th, Christian VII died at 
Rendsburg, leaving the kingdom in a critical condition. His successor was 
his son, who took the title of Frederick VI. Denmark was now at war with 
two countries; and, having no navy, she was not in a condition to inflict 
much injury on her most dangerous enemy, England. Her policy, was allied 
with that of Napoleon, who looked out for his own interests and did not con- 
sider those of Denmark. The finances were beginning to fall into confusion; 
internal activity was paralysed, and commerce almost extinct; six hundred 
merchant ships, worth 18,000,000 rix-doUars, had been captured by the Eng- 
lish during Denmark’s period of neutrality, and almost as many more since 
war with Great Britain had been declared. 

Under pretence of aiding Denmark against Sweden and undertaking 
an invasion of Skane in company with the Danish troops, a French army of 
thirty-three thousand men, under Bernadotte, prince of Pontecorvo, entered 
the Jutland peninsula in the beginning of 1808. A considerable portion of 
these (14,000) consisted of Spanish troops, commanded by the marquis de la 
Eomana; the rest were French and Dutch. Great preparations were made 
for landing in Skane; for instance, several hundred transports had been 
collected in the spring, in the Great Belt and the Sound, and had been kept 
there a long time, to the great injury of commerce and of the provisioning of 
Norway, which was badly in need of corn. While Bernadotte was dragging 
the affair out at great length, a new difficulty arose by England’s taking 
occasion to send warships to the Belt and the Somid. Little by little it 
became apparent that Napoleon never had any intention of invading Skane; 
and even if this project had been carried out, there is good reason to believe 
that it would not have been with the idea of helping Denmark and procuring 
her advantage, but only as a diversion in favour of the Russians, who, with 
Napoleon’s connivance, had at this moment attacked Sweden, and were 
trying to take Finland from her. In occupying Nordalbingia and Funen, 
the Emperor seems to have had especially in view the quartering of his troops 
in a fertile country and making sure of Denmark, whom he always suspected 
of trying to deal in an underhanded manner with England. The foreign 
auidliaries spread themselves over Holstein, Schleswig, and a portion of Jut- 
land, and behaved like masters of the country; they even furnished a part 
of the garrisons at the fortresses of Rendsburg and Gluckstadt. 

Good feeling did not always rule between the various elements com- 
posing the army. The Spanish soldiers had been taken from their native 
land against their wiU, and sent into the far north to fight in a cause to which 
they were alien and indifferent. They were, consequently, extremely dis- 
contented, and fraternised badly with the French. To get rid of the Span- 
iards, a large number were transported to Funen, and several regiments to 
Zealand. Napoleon had dethroned the king of Spam and put his own brother 
Joseph in his place; but now the Spanish nation rose up in its entirety against 
the ruler who had been imposed upon them. At the news of this event the 
Spaniards quartered in Denmark passed from irritation to open revolt; the 
majority refused to take the oath to the new monarch, or did it with reser^'a- 
tions that could not be admitted; in several places riotous scenes occurred. 
The marquis de la Romana, who shared the sentiments of his soldiers, resolved 
to make an attempt to relieve them of the foreign yoke, and put himself in 
coinmunication with the English ships cruising near Funen and Langeland, 
which were perfectly willing to take the Spaniards on board. A large number 
of these embarked from the island of Langeland ; others surprised and occupied 
Nyborg, from whidi place they boarded the British vessels (August 9th, 1808). 
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Those who were tn North Jutland hastened to Aarhus, ana taking possession 
of the ships in the harbour, sailed after their compatriots. Those, on the 
contrary, who were in the more southern parts of Jutland, and the two regi- 
ments stationed in Zealand, were disarmed and made prisoners. 

Bemadotte remained in the Northern peninsula for a long time after 
these events, and it was not until the spring of the following year (1809), 
after having spent more than a year in Denmark, that he entirely withdrew 
his troops, of which Napoleon had 
need elsewhere. The army had 
been a plague and a heavy burden 
upon the imiabitants. It had con- 
sumed the resources of the state 
by the extraordinary expenditure 
required for its mamtenance, and 
its presence had not been of the 
slightest benefit to Denmark. 

The Loss of Norway 

Since the English had control 
of the sea, communication with 
Norway was becoming extremely 
difficult; and it was judged best 
to hand over the government of 
that country to a commission 
sitting at Christiania. In 1806 
its president. Prince Christian 
Augustus of Augustenburg, be- 
came also the commandant-gen- 
eral of Norway. While the en- 
emy’s privateers and cruisers 
ploughed the Kattegat and the 
North sea, Denmark had the 
greatest difficulty in sending com 
to‘ Norway; and that country was 
now threatened with famine and 
high prices. The Danish govern- 
ment took extraordinary measures 
to prevent these evils, and if it 
did not succeed entirely, it was 
not because it had not made sac- woman op futland in homdat cosrtiMB 
rifices. After the rupture with 

Sweden, hostilities began on the Norwegian frontier. A Swedish corps, 
the army of the west, crossed the frontier, but the able commander of the 
Norwegian troops. Prince Christian Augustus, repelled the enemy in several 
glorious combats. Hostilities ceased before tne close of the year 1808. 

Denmark continued, in desperation and at the pnce of enormous sacri- 
fices, the war with Great Britain; but as a consequence of the loss of her navy 
she could deal no hard blows to her hated enemy, whose fleets covered the 
whole of the northern seas. The few warships whichj not being at Copen- 
hagen in 1807, had escaped commg into the possession of the English were, 
one by one, overtaken and destroyed by them. In the nation’s distress 
patriotism rose to its highest point. The burghers rivalled each other in 
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noble sacrifices of property and money, and by this means a fleet of gahots 
was built in a short time with which the Danish navy faced its proud enemy. 
In truth, Denmark had nothing but gunboats, except the indomitable cour- 
age of the Danish sailors, which was never better exhibited than in this 
unequal contest, counterbalanced the country’s weakness, and made the 
enemy undergo many sensible losses in the course of the war Many British 
ships, brigs, and cutters had to lower their fl^ before the Danish and Nor- 
wegian gunboats. England’s com- 
merce in the northern seas was also 
continually harassed b]^ bold priva- 
teers, sailing from Danish and Nor- 
wegian ports. But in spite of all 
their efforts, the Danes could not 
prevent the English from establish- 
ing themselves on the island of An- 
holt, in the middle of the Kattegat 
(1809), which was a great hindrance 
to mtemational commerce. An at- 
tempt made in 1811 to retake the 
island met a disastrous ending, with 
great loss of life. 

This state of things was prolonged 
until 1812; for six years Denmark 
had defended herself with great diffi- 
culty against Great Britain, her sole 
enemy. But soon she had many 
others, and was carried into the great 
whirlpool of European war. John 
Bernadotte, or Charles John, as he 
was afterwards called, [had been 
elected heir to the throne of Sweden, 
in 1810,] and had taken up the plan 
already conceived by Gustavus III, 
which consisted in seizing Norway 
from Denmark and unitmg it with 
Sweden — a policy the success of 
which would have contributed im- 
mensely to the popularity of the new 
d 3 masty. The ex-marshal of Prance 
could not count on the support of 
Napoleon, with whom he now held 
somewhat strained relations, because 
once his election he had not beenwiUing to follow the imperial policy, which 
was contrary to Sweden’s interests. At this time the latter country, at 
Napoleon’s demand, had declared war upon Great Britain. But this was a 
mere feint, for to Napoleon’s great indignation trade between the two nations 
was kept up as in times of the most profound peace. French troops were 
already occupying Swedish Pomerania, and to complete the rupture nothing 
but a declaration of war was needed. 

• Another perspective, however, now unfolded itself, and was favourable 
to the views of Charles John. Relations between France and Russia were 
beeomir^ more and more unfriendly, and the latter country was expecting 
At any moment to see her frontiers crossed by the immense army the French 
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emperor was collecting. In view of the terrible stru^le which would then 
take place, it was nfecessary for Russia to protect herself on the side of Sweden, 
to old enemy, who, it might be supposed, would not neglect so favourable 
an opportunity. The amputation of so important a member^ as Finland had 
left a still open wound, and the Swedish army had an experienced leader in 
the heir pi>esumptive to the crown. The czar therefore began negotiations 
for an alliance with Sweden, and Charles John entered wUlmgly into a imon 
which permitted him to satisfy his hatred for Napoleon, and to realize a 
long-cherished project. The price of this co-operation was not to be Finland, 
but Norway. On April 5th, 

1812, a treaty was signed at 
St. Petersburg, by which 
Sweden promised her sup- 
port to the czar, who in re- 
turn pledged himself to make 
Denmark surrender Norway 
to Sweden, if possible amica- 
bly, and in return for com- 
pensation in German terri- 
tory; if not, by force. The 
alliance was confirmed in a 

S ersonal interview between 
harles John and the em- 
peror Alexander at Abo in 
Finland, in August, 1812, at 
the very time when the grand 
army was marching into the 
heart of Russia. 

It is to this strange com- 
plicity of two hereditary ene- 
mies, coming to terms to de- 
spoil a weak neighbour, that 
the separation of Norway and 
Denmark is due. It must 
be noted, moreover, that both 
Sweden and Russia were en- 
tirely at peace with Denmark. 

The czar Alexander, who five 
years before had publicly ex- 
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E 3ed his horror of Eng- 
’s treatment of the Danes, now in his turn made himself gmlty of no less 
odious a violation of the law of nations. Although Great Britain was already 
at war with Denmark, it was not until the foUowmg year (March 3rd, 1813) 
that she agreed, in spite of herseK and after many hesitations, to the condi- 
tions which Charles John imposed in return for Ms participation in the war 
against Napoleon. 

Frederick 'VI was informed of Charles John’s projects towards the close 
of 1812, and was enabled by negotiations and a change of policy to stave off 
the immediate danger. It was the more necessary to take this course of .action, 
since, after the defeat of France in Russia, there was little or no hope of assist- 
ance from her. Ihe king sent word to Napoleon that circumstances imposed 
on him the pressing necessity of separating Ms cause from that of the empire 
and of seeking to come to terms with England and the other powers which 
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were threatening Denmark. Napoleon reeogrnsed that the king’s repre- 
sentations were well founded, and left him free to act as the interests of his 
realm demanded — an extraordinary piece of moderation on the emperor’s 
part, which, however, would have been much more praiseworthy in the 
days of his prosperity than in the decline of his power. Frederick VI now 
began negotiations with Russia and England, offered to enter d;he league 
against NapCleon, and sent special plenipotentiaries to Alexander and the 
En^ish government to appeal to their sense of equity. 

Renewal of the Alliance between Denmark and the French Empire 

Repelled by both England and Russia, Frederick turned once more to 
Napoleon, who received him with kindness and in such a manner that the 
alliance between Denmark and the French Empire was renewed. About 
ten thousand Danes, under the leadership of Prince Frederick of Hesse, the 
king’s brother-in-law, joined the French army of north Gennany, commanded 
by Marshal Davout, Prince of Eckmuhl. A prince of royal blood, Christian 
Frederick, son of the crown prince Frederick, was sent to Norway. The 
situation was a difficult one for the young Christian Frederick, but his sym- 
pathetic personality won him the 'people’s love and made his task easier. 
If it had been a matter for the Norwegians only, the danger would not have 
been so great, for they were still devotedly attached to their ancient union _ 
with Denmark, and had no desire to contract a new one with Sweden. There ' 
were only a few malcontents; at whose head was Count Herman Wedel, who 
plotted a crime and entered into relations with his sovereign’s enemy. 

For a moment fortune appeared to smile on Denmark. Napoleon seemed 
to have recovered his former vigour; he defeated his enemies in several battles, 
and in the beginning of 1813 assumed an energetic and threatening attitude, 
which gave Denmark the hope of a successful solution of her difficulties. The 
Danish army, under Frederick of Hesse, operating in concert with Davout, 
entered Mecklenburg m August, and fought with success until some reverses 
overtaking the French in Eastern Germany forced it to fall back to Lauen- 
burg, where, throughout the autumn of 1813, it sustained the honour of the 
Danish arms in a series of skirmishes with the Germans and Russians, under 
Walmoden and Tettenborn. But finally fortune completely abandoned 
Napoleon. The loss of the great battle of Leipsic and the defection of his 
allies compelled him to evacuate Germany. Marshal Davout was thus com- 
pelled to shut hunself up in the fortified city of Hamburg, and to cut himself 
off from the Danish contingent, which had nothing left to do but to retire 
before the great masses of troops that poured upon it from all sides. The 
brave French general Lallemand stayed with the Danish army, and Davout 
kept with him the Jutland dragoons, commanded by Colonels Engelsted and 
Bonnichsen. By their courage and exploits in this short campaign, this 
body of cavalry won a brUhant reputation. Charles John, who had taken 
an important part in the success of the allies against Napoleon, now com- 
menced to look after his own interests. Abandoning the pursuit of the 
French army, at the end of November he deviated from Hanover towards 
the Danish frontier; it was in Holstein that he was to conquer Norway. He 
had twenty-five thousand men under his orders, but Walmoden’s German 
troops and Tettenbom’s Russian corps having effected a junction with him, 
the combined army reached a total of fifty thousand men, which could easily 
be augmented, if necessary, by the divisions encamped in the vicinity. 

It was this force that the little Daiush army, reduced to nine thousand 
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men, was called upon to resist- Charles John marched across eastern Hol- 
stein, through Lubeck and Segeberg; Walmoden, through the middle of the 
duchy, by way of Oldesloe and Neumunster; and Tettenbom, across the 
western portion, towards the Eider. In their retreat, the Danish troops had 
a first encounter with those of Walmoden near the village of Boden, in the 
outskirts of Oldesloe; but a short time after (December 7th) a more serious 
struggle took place at Bornhoved. The advance of the Swe^sh army, com- 
posed of twelve squadrons of hussars imder General Skdldebrand, had let pass 
without molestation the Damsh rear-guard, under General Lallemand, on 
the moors of Segeberg; but when the greater part of this body of troops had 
entered the narrow pass, nearly a mile in length, which is crossed by the 
road to the south of Bornhoved, the Swedes charged upon it with great fury, 
captured two cannon placed before the entrance to the pass, pushed into it, 
fought their way through the Danes, and advanced as far as Bornhoved. 

But here they found superior forces and had to beat a retreat. It was 
now necessary to get through the narrow way again, and to pass through the 
shot and shell of the Danes, who occupied both sides of the defile. The 
Swedish losses were considerable; from their own report, they left behind 
several hundred dead and woimded. 

The Battle of Sehested ( 1813 AD.) 

The Danish army continued its march to the north, and reassembled in 
the neighbourhood of Eael to prepare to cross the Eider canal, which it did 
on the 9th of December. But the situation soon became critical. Walmoden 
advanced to the Eider, and took possession of the crossing of Kluvensiek, 
opposite Sehested; a dmsion of his army, under General Dornberg, crossed 
the Eider, and marched in the direction of Egemfjord. General Tettenbom 
had crossed the Eider at Frederiksstad, and his Cossacks galloped towards 
the city of Schleswig. The Swedes, finally, were on the march to form a 
junction with Walmoden.* The Danish army was turned, its line of retreat 
towards the south cut off, and communication with the fortress of Rendsburg 
intercepted. 

Under these circumstances, Frederick of Hesse resolved to open up, cost 
what it_ might, the road to Rendsburg; for there alone his troops would find 
protection, and so could the rest of the Danish army if the latter took the 
field, as might be expected. The only way by which he could reach Rends- 
burg lay through Sehested, and a lively battle took place for the possession 
of this town. It began at ten o’clock in the morning of the 10th of Decem- 
ber, and lasted the whole day. Tlie Danes drove the enemy from the posi- 
tion he held north of Sehested, and made themselves masters of the town 
after several hours of fierce fighting. But the Swedes rallied at the southern 
gate of the village, which they took after reinforcements had come up. They 
did not keep it long: Prince Frederick gave the order of attack to three squad- 
rons of dragoons from Fimen; and they dashed madly into the town, causing 
havoc among the battalion that occupied it, seized several cannon, and took 
250 prisoners. The fate of the battle seemed to be decided; but when the 
dragoons, in their progress, encountered fresh troops, and had to retire with 
loss, Walmoden thought the moment had come for a fresh attack, and decided 
to try to tempt fortune to his side. A furious fight broke out anew to the 
south of Sehested; and after a bloody m^Ue, in which a whole squadron of 
Mecklenburg chasseurs at the front of the attacking line was cut to pieces, 
the enemy was finally repulsed, and retreated towards the Eider. To clear 
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mem entirely from the northern bai^ of the river, a fresh charge was made 
by the two squadrons called Holsteiners, but exclusively composed of Jut- 
landers from the neighbourhoods of Holding and Hadersleben. They routed 
all the enemy’s infantry which they met; but as their courage knew no 
bounds, and, in their zeal, they ventured too far, like the cavalry^of Punen 
' they met with considerable losses. Walmoden, despairing of obtaining a 
better result, crossed the Eider at Kluvensiek between four and five in the 
afternoon, and encamped on the south bank of the river. 

The road was now free for the Danish army, which continued its march 
to Rendsburg without molestation. The Danish loss amounted to about 
three hundred kiOed and wounded; the enemy admitted a loss of from four 
to five hundred dead and wounded, and about 650 prisoners. The battle 
of Sehested was a fine feat of arms, and gave much prestige to the Danish 
arpiy, but it fell far short of satisfying the patriotism of the Danish people. 
In seeing a single corps fight with such bravery, they might well ask, What 
might not a whole army do? 

The Peace of Kiel (IBllf. A.D.) 

The hrmy, however, remained motionless, like a chained lion. NotMng 
was done; Frederick VI was abandoned by everyone; and he did not find 
in himself the confidence, strength, and decision demanded at this critical 
moment. After the fight at Sehested, an armistice was concluded and nego- 
tiations begun, which ended in an unfavourable peace. Shortly before the 
signing of the treaty, a new misfortune was added to the others. General 
Chermkov, commanding the well-provisioned fortress of Gliickstadt, sur- 
rendered it unnecessarily to the enemy, after a short and feeble resistance. 
By the Peace of Kiel (January 14th, 1814), Norway was ceded to Sweden, 
which gave a sort of indemnity to Denmark by resigning to her Swedish 
Pomerania and the island of Rugen, later exchanged with Prussia for Lauen- 
burg and a sum of money. Iceland, the Faroe islands and Greenland remained 
to Deiunark. The same day and at the same place, a peace was concluded 
with England, which obtained the island of Heligoland. Denmark further 
tmdertook to take part in the war against Napoleon, and to provide to that 
end a contingent of ten thousand men. The former relations with Russia, 
Prussia, and Spain were re-established a short time after, by different treaties.^* 

The Norwegians, however, were not inclined to submit tamely and at once 
to absorption into Sweden. They rallied round the Danish king’s nephew 
and heir presumptive. Prince Christian Frederick, afterwards Christian VIII, 
and elected him their king, while at the same time the national assembly 
voted a new constitution for Norway. A comparison of this with the Danish 
constitution of 1849 has been drawn up by Jenssen-Tusch, the biographer of 
Christian VIII.® 

THE NORWEGIAN CONSTITUTION QP 1814 AND THE DANISH CONSTITUTION 

, OP 1849 

The Norwegian fundamental law, dated from Eidsvold, May 17th, 1814, 
states in its first paragraph that “the kingdom of Norway is a free, independ- 
mt, and mdivisible realm. The form ot its government is an absolute and 
hereditary monarchy.” The Danish fundamental law, dated from the castle 
<rf Qiristiansborg, June 5th, 1849, likewise states in its first paragraph, 
“THie form of government is a limited monarchy; the sovereignty is heredi- 
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tary.” The Norwegian constitution declares the Protestant {eoangdisch- 
Ivtherischj the united Calvinist and Lutheran bodies) religion to be the estab- 
lished religion of the country; enjoins on those subjects who profess it the 
duty of educating their children in its tenets; and excludes Jesuits, monastic 
orders, and^Jews from the kingdom. The Danish constitution, on the other 
hand, states that the Protestant ( eaangelisch-lutJierisckJ church is the national 
church of Denmark, and as such is supported by the state; while paragraph 
7 grants complete hberty in matters of faith and worship. 

In the second paragraph, which treats of the executive power, the king 
and the royal family, the Norwegian constitution runs: “ The executive power 
is in the hands of the king;” and the Danish fundamental law contains a 
statement to the same effect. In like manner, the paragraphs dealing with 
the king’s majority and the responsibility of his ministers are almost iden- 
tical in substance. But while, according to the Norwegian fimdamental 
law, the succession passes in direct line through heirs-male only, so that only 
an heir-male can inherit from a male progenitor, the Danish constitution 
abid^ by the provisions of the Konigsgcsetz (King’s Law) of November 14th, 
1665, paragraphs 27-40, which establish lineal succession through the male 
and female line (agnates and cognates). Should there be no heir to the 
throne, the king of Norway _may propose a successor to the storthing, which 
is at liberty to accept or reject him. The Danish fundamental law, on the 
contrary, states that under such circumstances it is for the diet to choose an 
heir to the throne and determine the future succession. The case, however, 
could occur only on the supposition that both the male and the female lines 
were extinct. By the Norwegian fundamental law, the king comes of age 
on the attainment of his twentieth year, while that of Denmark fees his 
majority at eighteen. By the Kdnigsgesetz, he is qualified to assume the 
reins of absolute government on entering his fourteenth year. The tenor 
of the oath taken by the king of Norway on his accession, is that he will gov- 
ern the kingdom in accordance with the constitution and the laws of the 
country; the king of Denmark’s oath is limited to the promise to maintain , 
the fundamental law of the kingdom. Both fundamental laws agree in 
requiring the king’s oath to be taken before the assembled storthing in Nor- 
way and before the united diet in Denmark. 

The coronation and anointing of the king of Norway take place in the 
cathedral of Trondhjem, the ceremonial being decided upon by the king 
himself. The Danish fimdamental law contains no such provision; hence 
the ceremony must be regarded as non-essential. The king of Norway is 
obliged to reside within the boundaries of his kingdom, nor may he be out 
of the country for more than six months without the sanction of the stor- 
thing, on pain of forfeiting his personal right to the crown. _On this point, 
again, the Danish constitution has no provision except that if the king, by 
reason of absence or Ul-health, shall find it necessary to nominate a regent, 
he shall convoke the diet and submit to it a bill to that effect. According to 
the constitution of Eidsvold, the king of Norway may not assume the crown 
or government of any other country, unless with the assent of two-thirds of 
the storthing. This answers to the provision of the Danish fundamental 
law: “ Without the sanction of the diet the king cannot be ruler over other 
countries than those pertaining to tihe Danish monarchy.” The king of 
Norway must profess, and always have professed the tenets of Protestant- 
ism, and must be ready to defend and protect them. In the Danish consti- 
tution, on the other hand, the phrase is merely: “ The king must be a member 
of the Protestant church.” By the Norwegian constitution the king is 
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eojoined to have the oversight over public worship and religious assemblies, 
and to see to it that teachers adhere to the rules prescribed for religious 
instruction. There is no such provision in the Danfeh fundamental law, which, 
on this subject, says concisely, “The national church is regulated by law.” 

The king of Norway can issue regulations dealing with commerce, trade, 
and police, but such regulations must not be contrary to the constitution and 
the laws passed by the storthing, and remain in force provisionally only, until 
such time as they shall have received the sanction of the next storthing. 
The Danish fundamental law, on the other hand, contains a provision that 
under circumstances of peculiar urgency, and when the diet is not sitting, the 
king may issue provisional laws, provided they are not contrary to the funda- 
mental law, ana that every such law must be submitted to the next diet for 
ratification. “ The king levies the taxes and duties imposed by the storthing,” 
says the Norwegian fundamental law; thd,t of Denmark contains no such 
definition, but in general terms assigns the executive power wholly to the 
king. “ The king sees to it that the state property and royalties are used and 
administered in such wise as is prescribed by the storthing and conducive 
to the common weal,” so runs wie law of Norway; while that of Denmark 

E rescribes that no demesne pertaining to the state shall be alienated except 
y a decree of the diet. Accordmg to the Norwegian constitution, the king 
in cotmcil has the prerogative of pardoning criminals after sentence has been 
pronounced by the Supreme Court, and on the advice of the same. The con- 
demned person is free to choose whether he wiU accept the king’s pardon or 
undergo the sentence awarded by the court. In actions brought before the 
Supreme Court by the odelsthing (one division of the national assembly), 
the king cannot exercise the prerogative of mercy except by remitting a cap- 
ital sentence. With regard to such cases the Danish fundamental law merely 
says, “ The king can pardon and grant amnesties; he can exempt ministers 
from the penalties imposed upon &em only by consent of the folkething.” 

In accordance with the fundamental law of Norway, the king selects and 
appoints all civil, ecclesiastical, and military officers, after consultation with 
the council of state; and they are required to take the oath of allegiance to 
the constitution and the king. Princes of the blood royal are incapable of 
holding civil office. The king, after consulting with the council of state, may 
dismiss any member of the said council, 6r any person holding an appoint- 
ment in the office of the said council, or any ambassador, consul, superior 
official either civil or ecclesiastic, regimental or divisional commander, com- 
mandant of a fortress or naval officer in command of a man-of-war, without 
the formality of a trial. Other officials the king can only suspend, after which 
they must immediately be brought to trial; but they may not be deprived 
of their office except by sentence of the court, nor transferred to another 
without their own consent. All these cases the Danish fundamental law cov- 
ers by the statement: “Appointments to all offices are in the king’s hands to 
the same extent as heretofore.” This general statement, however, points 
back to a legal ordinance by which the signature of a responsible minister 
must be added to that of the king in the case of each appointment. As a 
rule the king of Denmark can dismiss the officials he has appointed; but 
there is a proviso that judges are not to be deprived of their offices without 
trial, or transferred elsewhere against their will, and exceptions in the case 
of other classes are to be determined by law. It is a curious fact that the 
fundamental law of the kingdom of Denmark contains no provision whereby 
officials are required to take the oath to the constitution and vow loyalty 
and obedience to the king. 
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According to the Norwegian constitution, the king can, at his good plea- 
sure, bestow orders as a reward for distinguished service, but no title except 
such as is inseparable from office. Nor can he grant personal or mixed heredi- 
tary privileges to any person. This last provision corr^ponds to the article 
in the Danish constitution whereby all privileges appurtenant to lineage, 
title, or ranE are abrogated, and whereby no fiefs, faimy estates, or entail 
may be established for the future, while those which already exist are grad- 
ually to pass over into free tenure; but the Danish law says not a word of 
orders and rewards for service rendered to the state. The provisions with 
regard to the civil list are practically the same in both fundamental laws, but 
by a clause subjoined to that of Denmark, the civil list may not be burdened 
with debt. The Norwegian constitution gives the king a free hand in the 
appointment and dismissal of his court ofiicers and servants. The king has 
supreme command over the forces by land and sea, but they may not be 
transferred to the service of a foreign power without the consent of the stor- 
thing, nor may foreign troops be admitted into the country, except as auxili- 
aries in case of hostile invasion. The king likewise has absolute power to 
muster troops, to declare war and conclude peace, to enter into and dissolve 
alliances, and to send and receive ambassadors. The provisions of the Dan- 
ish constitution are similar to these, except with regard to foreign troops, 
and it contains the addition that the king cannot cede any portion of the 
country to a foreign power, or dispose of the public revenue, or subject the > 
country to burdensome obligations, without the consent of the diet. 

The provisions respecting the king’s competence to take despotic meas- 
ures against subjects are alike in both fundamental laws, which is also the 
case in the matter of the constitution of the council of state and ministerial 
responsibility. Some provisions of the Norwegian constitution concerning 
princes and princesses of the blood royal are adopted from the Danish if omps- 
gesetz (King’s Law) of 1665, to which the Danish fundamental law likewise 
refers in conclusion. According to both constitutions, a regency or govern- 
ment by a guardian, with the co-operation of the storthing or diet, may be 
instituted; but the Norwegian constitution makes specim mention of the 
members of the royal family; while that of Denmark permits the diet to 
appoint a regent. In default of any heir to the throne, the storthing may 
found a new dynasty, while in Denmark, under similar circurffetances, the 
diet chooses a king and detennines the succession. The Norwegian funda- 
mental law also contains a series of provisions on the subject of the education 
of a king under age, by the queen-mother and certain men selected by the 
storthing; of which nothing is said in the Danish fundamental law. 

The third section of the Norwegian constitution, headed, “ Of Civil Rights 
and the Legislative Authority,” states that the Norwegian nation exercises 
legislative authority by means of its storthing, which consists of two Things, 
the ladthing and the odelsthing, that meet together under certain circum- 
stances in a storthing session. The Danish Parliament likewise consists of 
two chambers: the folkething and the landsthing. When they meet together, 
as they do under certain circumstances, and form a single assembly, the two 
chambers constitute the united diet, while the Norwegian Things remain two 
distinct bodies. The Eidsvold constitution admits of only one election for 
the whole storthing; the Danish fundamental law institutes a two-fold elec- 
tion, each chamber being elected separately. Only such Norwegian citizens 
are qualified to vote as have attained their twenty-fifth year, have been five 
years domiciled in the country, and hold or have held public oflSce, or such as 
have possessed or managed registered property in land for more than five 
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K irs, or are freemen of a city, or possess houses or land in ports or places of 
ing to the value of 300 rchsbktMon. By the Danish fundamental law, on 
the other hand, every man in the country who is thirty ye&rs of age, and of 
unimpeachable reputation, is entitled to vote for both Tilings, provided he 
possesses the rights of a native. Hence, m the kingdom of Denmark no 
census is taken to decide electoral qualifications; and on this point again its 
fundamental law is far more liberal and democratic thm that of Norway. 

In sparsely populated Norway, one elector is nominated by every fifty 
persons qualified to vote. From amongst then^lves or the other qualified 
voters, these electors choose one-fourth of their own number to sit in the 
storthing; any number of electors from three to six sending one member; 
any number from seven to ten, two members; from eleven to fourteen, _ three 
members; and from fifteen to eighteen, four members; which l^t is the 
largest number of deputies any one town can send to the storthing. If a 
town has less than one hundred and fifty inhabitants, it elects in conjunction 
with the next town. In every country parish the qualified voters among 
the inhabitants choose electors in proportion to their numbers, one for every 
hundred, two for any number between one and two hundred, three for any 
number between two and three htmdred, and so on. The electors proceed, 
like the others, to elect one-tenth of their own number, either from among 
themselves or from the qualified voters of their administrative district,^ to 
take their seats in the storthing; any number from five to fourteen electing 
one; from ^teen to twenty-four, two; from twenty-five', to thirty-four, three; 
and of thirty-five and over, four, as the largest number, of deputies that can 
be sent by any one electoral district. The storthing hajs the power of mak- 
ing alterations m these electoral regulations, so as to arrange for the repre- 
sentation of town and countrjr in the proportion of one to two, and to keep 
the total number of deputies in the storthing above seventy-five and below 
one hundred. In Norway, no man can be a popular representative who has 
not passed his thirtieth year and been ten years domiciled in the country. 

In Denmark this mode of election is employed only for the first chamber 
or landsthing, and the provisions of the Danish fundamental law are conse- 
quently more democratic in this respect than the constitution of Norway. 
The number of deputies to the second chamber or folkething in Denmark 
is approxim^ely one to every fourteen thousand of the population (the 
constitution of Eidsvold sets it at about one to every ten thousand). The 
votes are taken by circles, the extent of which is determined by the election 
law. Each circle chooses one candidate out of those who present themselves 
for election. The only qualification necessary for election to the folkething is 
that the candidate shall have attained the age of twenty-five; for the lands- 
thing, he must be forty years of age, and must have fulfilled the conditio:M 
necessary for qualification as a voter, though no limitation is imposed in 
respect of length of residence in the electoral circle. No man is eligible for 
election to the Danish landsthing unless he has paid to the state 200 rchshk- 
tMon in direct taxes during the preceding year, or can prove that he enjoys 
an annual income of 1,200 rchsbkthlon; while the Norwegian constitution 
requires no property qualification in a candidate. On the other hand, by 
the fundamental law of the latter country, neither members nor subordinate 
officials of state, nor court officers, nor pensioners are ehgible for election; a 
restriction which does not exist in Denmark, where officials accept or refuse 
nomination as deputies to the diet without reference to the government. 

According to the constitution of Eidsvold, the popular representatives 
&us elected constitute the storthing of the kingdom of Norway and the diet 
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of Denmark, whicli last-named body consists of thefolkething and landstMng. 
The Norwegian storthing is held every three years at Chiistiania, the capital 
of the country; the Danish diet annually, wherever the seat of government 
happens to be. The storthing elects one-fourth of its own members to form 
the lagthing; the remaining three-fourths constitute the odelsthing. Thus, 
in Norway pe whole stortmng is the original body, by the division of which 
the two Things come into being; while in Denmark, on the contrary, the 
folkething and the landsthing constitute the original body, and the united 
diet is the product of the coalition of the two Things. The storthing and 
the diet are both legislative and deliberative assemblies. In Norway, every 
legislative proposal must first be moved in the odelsthing, either by a member 
of that body or by the government through a member of the council of state. 
If the odelsthing accepts the proposal it is sent on to the lagthing, which 
either ^ents to or rejects it; and, in the latter case, sends it back to the 
odelsthing with an explanation of its motives in so, doing. The odelsthing 
deliterates upon these observations, and then either passes over from the 
original motion to the order of the day, or sends it back to the lagthing for 
fresh consideration, with or without alteration. If a motion has been twice 
submitted to the lagthing by the odelsthing and twice rejected, the two 
chamtera meet in a session of the storthing, and the final decision is given by 
a majority of two-thirds. An interval of three days, at least, must elapse 
between any two oi the above named transactions. 

When a legislative proposal of this kind, brought into the odelsthing and 
approved by the lagthmg or the assembled storthing, has been voted on and 
passed in the manner described, it is submitted to the king or his representa- 
tive by a deputation from both chambers of the storthing, with a request for 
his assent. _ If he approves of the proposal, he appends his signature to it, 
thus giving it the force of kw. If he does not approve it, he sends the draught 
back to the odelsthing, with the remark that he does not think it expedient 
at this time to smiction the resolution of the storthing; after which the pro- 
posal cannot again be made and submitted to the king by the same storthmg. 
If the next lawfully elected storthing again brings forward the same law, the 
king can again prevent its promulgation by refusing his assent. But if a 
third lawfully elected storthing submits the same proposal to the king, after 
it has again been deliberated upon by both chambers, and again requests 
his ^ent to a law which, upon mabire consideration, they Simk for the 
public advantage, the proposal acquires legal validity even if the royal 
assent is not given before the end of the session. A law thus adopted by the 
storthing is drawn up in a different form from those which have received the 
royal assent. The_ Danish fundamental law, on the other hand, concedes to 
both Things the right of moving and discussing legislative proposals; but 
no final decision c^ be_ taken upon any proposal until it has been under 
deliberation three times in each Thing. There is, however, an essential dif- 
ference between the two fundamental laws in the fact that the veto of the 
kmg of Norway is suspensive only, while that of the king of Denmark is 
absolute. It cannot, therefore, be denied that upon this point the constitu- 
tion of Norway is more democratic than that of Denmark, though the latter 
more vigorously champions the rights of the people. Hence, the legislative 
authority in Denmaric pertains neither to the diet nor to the king alone (not 
even in exceptional cases to the latter, as it does in Norway), but to the two 
conjointly. 

With respect to the judicature, and especially to the Supreme Court, the 
provisions of the two fundamental laws are almost identical. By the con- 
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stitution of Eidsvold the defendant can challenge as many as one-third of 
the members of the court, without ^ving any reason, so long as he does 
not reduce the number below fifteen. The constitution of Christiansborg 
contains no ’such provision. The fifth and last section of the Norwegian 
fundamental law bears the superscription “General provisions.” It pro- 
vides, among other things, that offices of state in Norway shall f)e occupied 
by none but Norwegian subjects who profess the Protestant religion, have 
taken the oath to the constitution, sworn fealty to the king, and are able 
to speak the language of the country.^ The Danish constitution is more hb- 
eral, for it briefly lays down the principle that no man shall forfeit his claim 
to the full enjoyment of all civil and poUtical rights on account of his religion, 
and here agam there is no mention of any oath to be taken by holders of 
office. The Norwegian constitution contains various other precepts of gen- 
eral application respecting the administration of justice, among which is the 
singular provision that no dues may be levied by the state upon the fees paid 
to constables. The sixth and eighth sections of the Danish fundamental 
law treat of the administration of justice on principles of natural law which 
are to be brought into use by fresh legislation, and lays down the special 
rule that the courts must be competent to settle all questions beyond the 
scope of magisterial authority. 

The freedom of the press is guaranteed by both fundamental laws. The 
Norwegian constitution lays down the principle that no new and permanent 
restrictions may in future be an 3 rwhere imposed upon trade; while the Dan- 
ish fundamental law states that all restrictions upon admittance to the free- 
dom and equal rights of industry, which are not based upon considerations 
of public advantage, are for the future abrogated by law. Thus, the former 
extends protection to that which already exists; while the latter refers the 
question to the wide principle of interpretation: what may or may not be 
regarded as conducive to the public weal. The fundamental law of^Norway 
permits inquisition in criminal cases; that of Denmark runs: “The home is 
mviolable; where no exception is by law established, domiciliary visits and 
the seizure and examination of letters and other papers may not take pkce 
till after the verdict of the court.” Both fundamental laws agree in recog- 
nising the inviolability of property and in providing for full compensation 
where the interests of the state or the co mm on weal require an owner to 
resign possession. The Norwegian constitution ordains that udal rights and 
the right of inheritance in landed property shall not be abrogated, but that 
the details of the conditions under which these privileges shall continue to 
exist, for the greater advantage of the state and the good of the rural popu- 
lation, shall be determined by the next duly elected storthing or the next 
after that; and that in future it shall not be lawful to institute counties, 
baronies, ancestral seats, nor entailed estates. The Danish constitution con- 
tains a corresponding provision to the effect that the manner in which the 
fiefs, ancestral seats, and entailed estates, then existing, sball pass over into 
free tenure shall be regulated in detail by law, and that no new possessions 
of this king shall be acquired, while all privileges pertaining to descent, rank, 
or title shall be abolished. Both fundamental laws enunciate the principle 
of universal obligation to military service, but the diet of Denmark was 
slower to admit of the provision of a substitute. 

_ The purpose of the 110th and last paragraph of the Norwegian constitu- 
tion is that the provisions of the constitution here set down shall become the 
fundamental law of the kingdom, so soon as they shall have received the 
assKit of the diei Should future experience go to prove that any part of 
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them require alteration, a proposal to that effect shall be submitted to a duly 
elected storthing, and be made public through the press. But it shall be 
reserved for the next duly elected storthing to decide whether the proposed 
alteration shall be made. Such a proposal, however, may never be subvers- 
ive of the p^ciples of the fundamental law, but must merely aim at a modi- 
fication of particular provisions not affecting the spirit of the law, and two- 
thirds of the members of the storthing must vote in its favour. The hundredth 
and concluding paragraph of the Danish fundamental law likewise assumes 
the possibility that alterations may be necessary; but they cannot be rnade 
as easily as in Norway. Proposals of this nature must first be moved in a 
duly elected diet. If this and the next duly elected assembly accept the pro- 
posal without alteration and it receives the royal assent, both Things are 
dissolved, and fresh elections take place both to the folkething and the lauds- 
thing. If the proposed alteration is accepted by the new diet in ordinary or 
extraordinary session and sanctioned by the king, it thereby acquires the 
force of a fundamental law. 

The constitution of Eidsvold is signed by the deputies of the kingdom, 
and sealed by each of them; and this draught of a constitution which had 
been accepted by the diet is thereby raised to the rank of a fundamental law. 
The constitution of Christiansborg, on the other hand, is signed by the king 
and his ministers for the time being, and the royal seal is appended to it.s^ 

The failure of Norway’s efforts to preserve her independence of her east- 
ern neighbour will be more fully described in our next chapter: the constitu- 
tion of Eidsvold survived the union with Sweden, and the separate rights of 
Norway continued to be stoutly maintained. For Denmark the great prob- 
lem was now that of her relations with the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, a 
question which became a matter of agitation to all Europe.® 

THE FIRST SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAJl 

After the restoration of peace in 1815, the estates of the duchy of Hol- 
stein, never so cordially blended with Denmark as those of Schleswig, began 
to show their discontent with the continued non-convocation of their own 
assembliesj despite the assurances of Frederick VI. The preparation of a 
new constitution for the whole kingdom was the main pretext by which the 
court evaded the claims of the petitioners, who met, however, with no better 
success from the German diet, before which they brought their complaints 
in 1822. 

After the stirring year of 1830, the movements in the duchies, soon to 
degenerate into a mutual animosity between the Danish and the German 
population, became more general. The scheme of the court to meet their 
demands by the establishment of separate deliberative assemblies for each of 
the provinces failed to satisfy the Holsteiners, who continually urged the 
revival of their long-neglected local laws and privileges. Nor were matters 
changed at the accession in 1839 of Christian VIII [the quondam king of 
Norway], a prince noted for his popular sympathies and liberal principles. 
The f-eling of national animosity was greatly increased by the issue of cer- 
tain orders for Schleswig, which tended to encourage the culture of the Dan- 
ish language to the prejudice of the German. The elements of a revolution, 
being thus in readiness, only waited for some impulse to break forth into 
action. & 

In 1846, King Christian VIII of Denmark thought the propitious moment 
had come for announcing, by a so-called "open letter,” that, on the extinction 
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of the royal line, the union of Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark would con- 
feue to be maintained. Contrary to all expectation, the opposition to this 
arbitrary proceeding was not confined to the two duchies, but found vigor- 
ous support in all parts of Germany. Men everywhere began to remember 
that the hardy race which had chosen king Christian I of Denmark to be its 
duke, in 1460, had entered into union with the neighbouring kingdom only 
on condition that the duchies should retain their independence, and should 
remain in undivided conjunction for all time (ewig tosamer^ ungedeell). 
Experts pointed out that the conjunction of the duchi^, wMch had found 
expression in a common administration, had not been impaired by the fact 
that Holstein had become a member of the German Confederation, together 
with Lauenburg, which had be«i ceded by Prussia in 1815. The song com- 
posed by M. F. Chemnitz, first sung at the musical festival (SangerfestJ at 
Schleswig, and now adopted by an indomitable race as its song of defiance, 
winged its way to every comer of the common fatherland, and was presently 
sung all over Germany. 

The growing resistance of the Schleswig Holsteiners was greeted with no 
less unanimous applause. The emphatic repudiation which the estates of the 
duchies returned to the declaration of King Frederick VII, who had succeeded 
his father Christian VHI, on the 20th of January, 1848, to the effect that 
Schleswig-Holstein was to be incorporated with Denmark, met with general 
approval, as did the formation of a separate government, by which they pro- 
ceeded to reply to that declaration. Prussia and the German Confederation 
declared that they regarded Schleswig and Holstein as independent and 
intimately allied states, in which only the male line was entitled to succeed. 
To give point to this declaration, the Prussian general Wrangel crossed the 
frontier in concert with the troops of the Confederation, and on the 23rd of 
April inflicted so decisive a defeat upon the enemy that in a few days they 
evacuated the duchy as far as Alsen. He then carried the war into Jutland, 
beyond the Konge Aa, to indemnify Germany for the injury Denmark had 
inflicted upon her by the seizure of large numbers of merchant vessels. His 
operations for that year were only brought to a close by the armistice of 
Malmo. In spite of these defeats, however, Denmark was not yet van- 
quished. Trusting to the support of foreign powers and to dissensions in 
Germany itself, she terminated the armistice in the spring of 1849, and set 
on foot a simultaneous attack on the German troops, from Jutland, Asen and 
Eckemforde. The Danes achieved some successes at the first two points, 
but on the 5th of April suffered a defeat at Eckemforde, than which history 
records few more memorable. The two proudest ships of the Danish fleet, 
the Christian VIH, a ship of the line of eighty-four guns, and the Gefion, a 
frigate of forty-six guns, under cover of which the transports had ran into 
harbour to land their troops, were not merely vigorously repulsed by two 
insignificant shore batteries mustering only ten guns between them, but 
were compelled to surrender. However great a part may have been played 
in this disaster by a singular concatenation of untoward circumstances, the 
credit of it is chiefly due to the resolution of the heroic men who took up the 
stru^le and carried it through to the end. 

fii the other theatres of war the Danes did not hold their ground against 
the steady advance of the Germans. On the 13th of April, the Confederate 
troops stormed the entrenchments at Duppel, and on the 16th of May, Gen- 
eral Bonin, the leader of the forces of Schleswig-Holstein, proceeded to 
besiege Fredericia. There the tide of fortune turned. On the 5th of July, 
the enemy’s army made a nigfit spptie, broke through the attenuated line of 
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besiegers, and inflicted severe loss upon them. Before the injury could te 
avenged, Prussia confounded all hopes by the peace which she concluded in 
her own name and that of the Confederation. She abandoned the duchies. 
They still strove to maintain their rights by their own sword, but the defeat 
of Idstedt, not far from Schleswig (July 25th), put an end to their resistance; 
the countr^lay defenceless at the conqueror’s feet. But the worst was still 
to come. The very power which two years before had nerved it for the 
struggle helped to disarm those who refused even then to despair of the 
ultimate victory of their rightful cause. And policy, while it imposed its 
stem laws on the stubborn race in the present, robbed it of its hope for the 
future, by settling the succession question. By the London Protocol (May 
8th, 1852), Russia, Austria, Prassia, England, France, and Sweden resolved 
to maintain the existing frontiers of 
the Danish dominions, and to recog- 
nise Prince Christian of Glucksburg as 
the rightful successor of the childless 
king Frederick VII, compounding with 
the duke of Augustenburg for passing 
over his prior claim. The plenipoten- 
tiaries ignored the fact that, to make 
this arrangement valid, the consent 
of the parties principally concerned, 
the estates of Schleswig-Holstem, was 
necessary and also that, in the ease of 
Holstein, they could not dispense with 
the consent of the German Confeder- 
ation; and yet this very neglect bore 
in it the seeds of fresh complications 
The German great powers were guilty 
of an additional error; for, relying 
on Denmark’s assurance that she did \ \ 

not contemplate the incorporation of 
Schleswig with the kingdom, they 
rested satisfied with the royal procla- 
mation of January 28th, 1852, which Christian IX 

promised absolute political equality to 

^rman and Danish subjects and separate government departments for the 
kingdom and provinces. 

The authorities at Copenhagen cherished no serious intention of fulfilling 
this last condition. The party of so-called Eider Danes, who desired to see 
^hleswig completely severed from Holstein and finally incorporated with 
Denmark, soon gained the upper hand; and the government yielded to their 
wishes. The alterations they introduced into the constitution, and the 
administrative measures they adopted, provoked such vdiement opposition 
on the part of the estates of the duchies and the German Confederation that 
even the non-German great powers advised them to give way, but in vain. 
A royal proclamation of March 30th, 1863, declared that the fulfilment of 
the promise of January 28th, 1852, was impracticable, and decreed the sepa- 
ration of Holstein and Lauenburg from the coalition, that is to say, the 
severance of the duchies. 'This proceeding naturally called forth_ tremendous 
excitement there, and loud protests wem raised at public meetings against 
such a breach of the law. The Danish government replied by arbitrary 
measures: German officials were dismissed on frivolous pretexts and super- 
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Baled by Danes, the use of the German language in churches and schools 
was restricted, and even prohibited in districts unquestionably German. 
Even German travellers on whose passports the words Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were united by a hyphen, had to suffer much annoyance at the hands 
of the police. The hopes of the Eider Danes seemed to have been fulfilled; 
the duchy of Schleswig was transformed into “South Jutland.”^ 

In vain did the leading powers of Germany and the German Confedera- 
tion enter formal protests, in vain did they threaten to put the execution of 
the league in force. The Danish government, trusting to English and Swed- 
ish support, submitted to the rigsraad the draught of a new constitution for 
Denmark and Schleswig, which was intended finahy to consummate the sep- 
aration of Holstein and the incorporation of Schleswig.^ At the same time 
they asked for special grants for reinforping the army and fleet. It was an 
audacious step, well adapted to exhaust the patience of the most long-suf- 
fering of nations. The Germans were sensitive to the blow, and laments for 
the violence their kinsmen suffered were mingled with the rejoicings with 
which they celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the victory of Leipsic. 

On the 13th of November, the fatal constitution was accepted, with the 
provision that it should take effect from January 1st, 1864. It lacked noth- 
ing but the royal signature to give it the force of law. Then a sudden event 
took place, fraught with momentous consequences. King Frederick VII 
died, on the 15th of November, after a short illness, and was succeeded by 
Prince Christian of Glucksburg, under the title of Christian IX.® 

THE DANISH CONSTITUTION 

At the same time that Denmark was undergoing insurrection as well as a 
hard struggle with Germany, a great work of peace — her liberal constitution 
— was being formed. Frederick VII had promised on March 22nd, 1848, 
to share his power with the nation, and had faithfully kept his word. On 
the 23rd of October the constituent assembly met for the first time at Copen- 
hagen. Its members had been chosen under an electoral law which took no 
account of wealth or property; but a few members chosen by the king took 
their seats alongside of those elected by universal suffrage. The March 
ministry had laid aside the project of a fundamental law for the Danish 
monarchy — a scheme to which the November ministry, coming into power 
a short time after, gave its adherence. After lengthy debates, in the course 
of which several articles underwent modification, the constitution was adopted 
by the assembly, and received the king’s approval, June 5th, 1849. Its appli- 
cation extended to Schleswig; and the right of consent was reserved to this 
duchy, which had been prevented by the war from taking part in the labours 
of the constituent assembly. 

The -principal articles of this fundamental law, which afterwards received 
various modifications, concerned elections to the landsthing; the legislative 
power and the right to impose taxes were vested in the ngsdag (parliament) 
and the king conjointly; the voting of ail laws, in the rigsdag; and no con- 
tribution could be imposed, modified, or abolished save by a law. The 
ministers were to be held responsible for the acts of the government, for 
which they could be called to account and judged before the supreme court 

P Allen ^ says tliat there was no question of incorporating Schleswig with Denmark, 
bemuse the separate constitution of SchlesWig was to continue to operate He speaks of the 
new constitution as intended to provide for the management of such matters as concerned both 
penmark and Schleswig.] 
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iRigsret). The rigsdag was to meet once a year, and to be composed of the 
folkething (chamber of the people) and the landsthing (chamber of the landed 
proprietors). The right to elect and to be elected to the folketMng belonged 
to everyone within certain natural limitations — the candi^te elected 
must, for example, be of a certain age, of irreproachable morality, etc , but 
it mattered Tittle as to his social status and fortune. The right of suffrage 
for the landsthing was also submitted to the same conditions; but it could 
not be exercised directly — there were two steps. To be eligible to this 
second chamber, one must, besides complying with the generm conditions, 
possess an annual net mcome of at least 1200 rix-dollars (£140), or have paid 
to the state or the commune during the j^ear past 200 rix-dollars (£23), in 
direct taxes. The members of the folkething were to be elected for three 
years; those of the landsthing, for eight. 

Officials elected to the rigsdag were not 
obliged to obtain permission from the gov- 
ernment to take their seats. 

Among other important articles whose 
object was to guarantee civil and personal 
liberty, the independence and impartiality 
of the magistracy, and the general equality 
of citizens in regard to public rights and 
burdens, must be mentioned complete hb- 
erty of conscience, the right to form reh- 
gious societies and hold public worship, on 
condition that nothing should be done or 
taught to offend public morality and order; 
and, besides these, freedom of association, 
of meeting, of the press under its legal re- 
sponsibility, and the permanent abolition of 
tlie censorship. Personal liberty was guar- 
anteed by the obligation to bring every ar- 
rested person before a judge within twenty- 
four hours; and the magistrate had to decide 
at once whether the accused was to be kept 
under arrest, or set at liberty. Everyman 
in condition to bear arms was obliged to contribute in person to his country’s 
defence. Judges could not be dismissed without trial, or removed without 
their consent. The administration of justice was to be entirely separated from 
the executive authority, and the judiciary privileges attached to certain prop- 
erties were to be,abolisned by law. Publicity and oral procedure were to be 
introduced, as far as possible, into the courts. Criminal and political cases 
were to be submitted to juries. Such were the fundamental points of the 
new constitution with which Denmark was provided, and through which her 
society was in future to be governed, directed and developed 

When the question came up of a common constitution for the kingdom 
and the duchies, an attempt was made to give it an autocratic form, but this 
failed. According to the constitution of 1855, the assembly, intended to 
deliberate on the affairs common to the kingdom and the duchies, was to be 
known as the ngsraad (council of the kingdom) and to consist of eighty 
members, of which thirty were to be chosen by direct and thirty by 
indirect election, while the remaining twenty were to be appointed by the 
king. It was to have a deliberative voice in all common affairs of legislation 
and taxation. 
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The constitution, of 1863 made some changes.® The new rigsraad or 
parliament was to consist of two chambers; the folkething, with 130 members 
(one hundred and one for the kingdom and twenty-nine for Schleswig), who were 
to be elected directly^ by the nation according to the rule in force for the 
electorate and eligibility to the rigsdag of the kingdom; and the^andsthii^, 
with eighty-three members, of wmeh eighteen were to be designated by the 
king, whilst the rest were to be chosen by direct election. Other important 
steps in a liberal direction were the rights accorded to the rigsraad concermng 
the initiative for the proposition of laws, amendments in the- details, inter- 
pellations, ete.<* 

CHRISTIAN IX AND THE SECOND SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR 

Christian IX was a younger brother of the reigning duke of Glucksburg, 
the representative of the Beck Ime of the house of Oldenburg. The founder 
of this Beck line was Augustus Philip, whose father, Alexander, was the son 
of John the Young, a younger son of Christian III. The house of Augus- 
tenburg descended from Ernest Gunther, a son of Alexander older than 
Augustus Philip; and the duke of Augustenburg was therefore the repre- 
sentative of an older line than that of Glucksburg. But the wife of the 
prince of Glucksburg was the Princess Louise of Hesse, whose mother was a 
sister of Christian VIII, and in whom the claims of her family to the Danish 
throne had been vested with their consent. It was on Christian of Glucks- 
burg and the male heirs of him and Louise of Hesse that the London Protocol 
had settled the succession to the Danish throne; and this arrangement had 
been finally recognised by the Danish parliament, in June 1853, though not 
till after a severe struggle, while the duke of Augustenburg had been induced 
to resign his claim — a resignation in which his son and the other members 
of his family did not, however, acquiesce.® 

Three days after the death of Frederick VII, the new fundamental law 
for the kingdom of Schleswig was sanctioned. But m Germany an event had 
already occurred, which set the smouldering fire ablaze: from the castle of 
Dolzig in Silesia, the son of the old duke Christian of Augustenburg, the 
self-styled “crown prince” Fredericls: of Augustenburg, had notified the 
people of Schleswig-Holstein, by a manifesto dated the 16th of November, 
that, being the concessionary of his father’s claims to the duchies, and having 
become duke by the extinction in the person of Frederick VII of the royal 
male line of Frederick III, he assumed the title of Frederick VIII. On the 
same day, the envoy of Baden at the Frankfort diet notified the duke’s acces- 
sion. Throughout Germany there arose a national agitation still greater than 
that of 1848; it was said that the moment had come for the Germans to deliver 
their oppressed brothers from the yoke of tyranny. In aH the great towns, 
as Stuttgart, Dresden, Munich, Darmstadt, and Berlin, the governments 
were overwhelmed with addresses, petitions, and interpellations, requesting 
them_ to succour the duchies. The same disposition was manifested in the 
duchies themselves, where a number of officials refused to take the oath of 
fidelity to the new king, whilst some of the deputies to the estates of Holstein 
loudly claimed the protection of the diet of the German Confederation. As 
the latte had not signed the London Protocol, it had no scruple in denying 
its validity; and on the suggestion of Count von Beust, the minister of Saxony, 
it refused to receive into its midst the envoy of Christian IX, and resolved to 
^ow the seat of the representative of Holstein to remain vacant for the time 
being. 
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Neither Prussia nor Austria, however, would follow in the wake of the 
diet; both were signatories of the London Protocol, and both had motives 
for maintaining it. Meantime, though the question of the succession held 
no direct connection with the constitutional question, the courts of Berlin 
and Vienna now succeeded in making the confederation diet adopt the reso- 
lution to prbeeed to the occupation of the duchies, without prejudice to the 
constitutional question (December 7th). It was to no purpose that the 
Danish government had offered (November 14th) to grant to the representa- 
tives of Holstein full authority in matters of finance, and had annulled 
(December 4th) the proclamation of the 30th of March, 1863. _ The most 
violent agitation animated the German people against the Prussian govern- 
ment, because it had betrayed the cause of the Augustenburgs. A numero^ 
assembly of members of the legislative bodies of Germany pronounced in 
favour of the pretender, and appointed a committee to direct the movement. 
This agitation was not without its influence on the petty princes of Germany, 
and the king If Bavaria himself recognised the duke of Augustenburg; but 
Count Bismarck was unmoved, and supported with imperturbable calm the 
storm raised in the Prussian chamber of deputies. In consequence of the 
resolution taken by the confederation diet, Russia, England, and France 
put pressure on the court of Copenhagen, to induce it to abrogate the funda- 
mental law of the 18th of November, the latter having been qualified by 
Prussia, m a despatch written two days before the death of Frederick VII, 
as the stumbling block to a pacific solution; but this abrogation would not 
have had the effect of suspending the occupation. Under this pressure the 
Danish government decided to evacuate Holstein; and, consequently, the 
troops 01 the Confederation, composed of twelve thousand Saxons and Han- 
overians, under General Hake, encountered no obstacles when they crossed 
the frontier on the 23rd of December. Wherever they passed the pretender 
was proclaimed duke. 

On the 1st of January, 1864, the fundamental law was put in force. On 
the 11th of January, Pr u s si a and Austria laid before the met a proposition 
to the effect that Denmark should be called upon to abrogate the constitution 
of the 18th of November, 1863, so far as Schleswig was concerned; and that, 
in case of refusal, that duchy should be occupied in order to compel the court 
of Copenhagen to fulfil its pretended obhgations of 1851 and 1852. When, 
however, the majority of the diet, which shared the prejudices of the whole 
German people, and saw in this motion a betrayal of the rights of the pre- 
tender, had rejected this plan (January 14th), the two powers resolved to 
assume the direction of the affair without delay, in spite of the protests of 
the majority; and, on the 16th of January, they addressed an ultimatum 
to Denmarx, calling upon her to abrogate the fundamental law, so far as 
Schleswig was concerned, within twenty-four hours. It was in vain that the 
Danish ministry declared itself ready to convoke the rigsraad for the purpose 
of proposmg to it to effect this abrogation within six weeks; that it entered 
into the views of England concerning a congress of representatives of the 
powers signatory of the London Protocol, to whom shomd be joined a plem- 
potentiary of the German diet. The decisive moment had arrived; the whole 
question now was whether Denmark would be left isolated in the struggle. 
No assistance was to be expected from Russia. The project of the emperor 
Napoleon of submitting the question in debate to a general congress had 
shortly before been defeated by the opposition of England, and the emperor 
had not openly repelled the prince of Augustenburg, who had appealed to 
him; whilst the French minister for foreign affairs, Drouyn de Lbuys, declared 
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in general terms that the emperor was inclined to support the principle of 
nationalities. England, as before, wrote notes upon notes, but that was all. 
llie greatest disappointment, however, was the conduct of Sweden and Nor- 
way. 

The relations between the Scandmavian states had never been so friendly 
as under the reign of Frederick VII. Numerous pamphlets had even propa- 
gated the idea of a more intimate union between the peoples of the North, 
but for the partisans of the complex state Scandinavianism was an abomina- 
tion; and in February, 1857, in a despatch addressed to the Danish envoys 
at London, St. Petersburg, Paris, and Stockholm, the Swedish minister for 
foreign affairs had anathematised the Scandinavian idea as incapable of a 
practical realisation, so long as it was found expedient to adhere to the prin- 
ciple of the integrity of the Danish monarchy in its present extent. This 
arbitrary act of the minister troubled not a little the good understanding 
between the two countries, the more so as King Oscar had proposed to Fred- 
erick VII an alliance between Sweden and Norway, and Denmark “to the 
Eider,” including Schleswig. In May, 1862, Sweden and Norway had 
es^ressed readiness to act in concert with the non-German powers; but she 
urged on the court of Copenhagen, with increasmg insistence, the separation 
of Holstein The proclamation of the 30th of March, 1863, was a rapid 
advance in this direction, and King Charles XV proposed to Frederick WI 
a defe^ive alliance between their states (July, 1863); but the death of 
Frederick VII led the government of Sweden and Norway to withdraw its 
offers. Nevertheless, in both Sweden and Norway the nation manifested in 
various ways its S 3 mipathy for Denmark. 

On the 19th of January, 1864, Prussia and Austria notified the German 
diet that they proposed to occupy Holstein, where they believed they would 
encounter no opposition from the troops of the Confederation, and on the 
same day Prussian couriers announced that Prussian troops would be quar- 
tered at Hamburg. The two great powers did as they had said. On January 
21st Prussian troops entered Holstein, and the next day were followed by 
the Austrians, the troops of the Confederation maldng no show of resistance. 
The Prussians were commanded by Kmg Wilham’s nephew. Prince Frederick 
Charles, who had taken part in the war in the same countries six years before; 
the Austrian leader was Gablenz; and the chief command of the combined 
armies, which numbered about seventy thousand men, was in the hands of 
Field-Marshal Wrangel, who had distmguished himself in the first Prussian 
campaign in the pemnsula of Jutland (April-August, 1848). To these forces 
Denmark could oppose little more than thirty-five thousand men, under 
Lieutenant-General Meza, who had occupied the position of the Dannevirke, 
which had been so strongly fortified during recent years that many regarded 
it as impregnable, provided it were defended by sufficient troops. On the 
31st of January, a Prussian major sent by Wrangel summoned the Danish 
commander to evacuate the duchy of Schleswig; and, on the latter’s refusal 
Prince Frei^enck Charles attempted an assault against the mtrenchments 
of Missunde, at the extreme left of the Danes. He had intended to cross the 
Schlei at this point, but Lieutenant-General Gerlach victoriously repelled the 
attack after six hours of fighting. On the 3rd of that month, the Austrians 
succeeded better when, after a combat at Jagel and Oberselk, they took 
by assault the Kongshoei, and arrived at the foot of the Daimevirke. It was 
then resolved that, whilst the Austrians attacked the front of the position, 
the Prussians should make a turning movement by Amis and Kappel, to the 
east of Missunde. 
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Meantime, at the Danish headquarters it was decided, in a council of war, 
to evacuate the position of the Dannevirke; the execution of this measure 
began at a late hour of the evening, without due warning ha^dng been conveyed 
to lihe ^overiment. In a dark winter night the Danish army operated in 
despair its .painful^ retreat, which the biting cold, the frost, and hunger and 
thirst rend&ed still more difficult. The Danish nation was struck to the 
earth by the news of this movement to the rear. The government deprived 
Meza of his command, which was given provisionally to Lieutenant-General 
Luttichau, who was in his turn soon replaced by General Gerlach. 

The Lims of Duppel 

As soon as the allies got wind of the evacuation of the Dannevirke, they 
set to work to pursue the Danish army; but, as the latter had a considerable 
start, it was only at Sankelmark, to the south of Flensburg, that its rear guard, 
under Colonel Max Muller, was caught up by the advance guard of the Aus- 
trians. The encounter which followed was extremely sanguinary. Mean- 
time, the main body of the Danish army, consisting of three divisions, occu- 
pied without obstacle its other principal position, the lines of Duppel (Dybbel) 
on the peninsula of Sundewitt, while the fourth division, under Hegermann- 
Lindencrone continued its retreat towards the north of the peninsula. Miere- 
ever the allies passed they assumed the role of masters; the Danish officials 
were expelled, often with brutality; the fortifications of the Dannevirke were 
rased; the colunm at Skamlingsbanke, where innumerable national fetes had 
been celebrated in honour of the dawn of liberty, was destroyed by a mine; 
German once more became the language of the schools and the administration, 
for everything that recalled the Danish dominion was to be effaced. 

Whilst the Austrians and a division of the Prussian guard advanced north- 
wards, the main body of the Prussian army turned on Duppel and invested 
position. But it was not till the 17th of March, after the arrival 
of the siege train, that the Prussians succeeded in gaining possession of Rage- 
bolj Diippel, and Ambjerg. Tliey then opened a heavy fire on the enemy’s 
fortifications and gradually approached them. The Danes responded as well 
as they could to the fire of the besiegers; but the earthworks could not resist 
the ravages of the projectiles, and it soon became impossible to defend 
Juthough the Danes endured with admirable fortitude the perils and priva- 
tions of the siege, the issue of the affair could not be doubtful. On the morn- 
ing of the 18th of April, the Prussians made the assault. The first six works 
at once fell into the power of the assailants; it was the same with the second 
hne, where General Duplat, who fell there gloriously, arrested for some time 
the progress of the enemy; but soon the Danes were compelled to retire 
behind the fortified tete de pont. A fierce artillery duel resulted in the cap- 
ture of this intrenehment also, though the victors were unable to cut off the 
retreat of the Danish army and prevent it from regaining the isla-n d of 
Alsen. _ The Josses of the vanquished rose to 4,846 killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, including 108 officers; those of the Prussians were 1,184 man 
of whom 70 were officers. Meantime, Jutland had also fallen into the power 
m the allies. As early as the eighteenth of February, they had crossed the 
Konge Aa, which forms the boundary between North Jutland and South 
Jutland or Schleswig; but for the time being the Austrians, who were not 
anxious to prolong hostilities, remained motionless near Kolding. It was 
not till the Prussian general Von Manteuffel had smoothed away all dffi- 
culties at Vienna that operations were resumed. After a savage fight the 
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Danes were compeUed to evacuate Yeile, and Fredericia was invested the 
same day. General H^ermann-Lindencrone had retired to the island of 
Mors in the Limf jord. On the 28th of April, the Danish government ordered 
the evacuation of the fortress of Fredericia; and the allies thus became 
masters of the peninsula of Jutland as far as the Limf jord. 

While these events were passing diplomacy had given matters a new 
turn, England had worked energetically to assemble a conference of the 
states signatory of the Treaty of London; and, after many difficulties, it 
had been agreed that the plenipotentiaries of those powers should enter into 
negotiations, though on no defined basis and without the interruption of 
hostilities. The conference was to open on the 12th of April, but the German 
courts delayed the arrangements until the takmg of Duppel had rendered 
their position more favourable; it was not till the 25th that the session was 
opened. On the 9th of May, an armistice for one month was concluded 
lyhich was afterwards extended to June 25th. On that day the conference 
closed, having accomplished nothing, and hostilities were resumed. On the 
9th of May, the day on which it had been agreed at the London conference 
that the armistice should be concluded, a Danish squadron, consisting of the 
frigates Niels Juel and Jutland and of the corvette Hevmdal had sustained an 
honourable struggle against the Austrian frigates Schwarzeriberg and Radetzky, 
which were escorted by an Austrian steam corvette with two Prussian gunboate 
and a Prussian bark. But the fight could exercise no influence on the gen- 
eral comse of events; and the Danish fleet was reduced to playing a merely 
accessory part in a war carried on chiefly by land. 

The impotence of the navy was deplorably manifest when the decisive 
moment arrived. During the night between the 28th and the 29th of June, 
the Prussians, under Herwarth von Bittenfeld, crossed the Alsen Sound, 
the Danes making no serious resistance; and next day the island, feebly 
defended by General Steimann, was in the power of the Germans, with a loss 
of 3200 men for the Danes. The peninsula of Vendsyssel, north of the Lim- 
fjord, was evacuated soon after, and German officers pitched then tents as 
far north as the Skaw (July 14th). Finally, the islands in the North Sea 
belonging to Jutland were likewise occupied by the enemy (July 19th). 

THE SEVBEANCE OP THE DUCHIES 

The force of the resistance was broken. The court of Copenhagen entered 
into negotiations, and by the 4th of August the preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Vienna; the final treaty was concluded on the 30th of October. 
Denmark surrendered to Prussia and Austria the duchies of Schleswig, Hol- 
stein, and Lauenburg, and undertook to recognise as valid the dispositions 
which those two powers might make relative to their conquests. The por- 
tions of Jutland enclosed in the territory of Schleswig were also ceded to that 
duchy, but in return Denmark might incorporate the island of .Erd and 
some portions of Schleswig territory enclosed in that of Denmark; no war 
indemnity was to be paid; the duchies assumed a share of the c omm on debts. 

Thus, the present moment paid dearly for the political errors of the past 
and the absence of a national policy with regard to Schleswig; one of the 
oldest monarchies of Europe had been humiliated and dismembered, while 
none held out a hand to sustain her. The indifference of the powers which 
had guaranteed Denmark in the possession of Schleswig gave a melancholy 
idea of the nature of political morality.*^ The gainer by the war was not the 
inagnificant Augustenburg claimant, whose resistance to the demands of 
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Bismarck soon ended in his abandonment by that too powerful friend. Aus- 
tria, who continued to support his cause, was herself soon involved in a 
disastrous war with Prussia, which ended in the Treaty of Prague, whereby 
she abandoned the duchies to her conqueror. Clause 5 in that treaty did 
indeed provide for the restoration to Denmark of the northern portion of 
Schleswig,'* if such an arrangement were desired by the inhabitants of that 
district, where there was a large Danish population: but this clause was 
subsequently abrogated.® 

The loss^of Schleswig necessitated a revision of the Danish constitution; 
and a bill to that effect was brought forward by the government, in December, 
1864, This was, in the main, a revision of the fundamental law of 1849; 
but there were several new and important articles, as for example, concerning 
the composition of the landsthing; the restriction of the suffrage to those 
who had had in recent years a net revenue of 2,000 rix-dollars ($1165, £233), 
or had paid 200 rix-dollars in direct taxes; the submission of the budget to a 
committee composed of members of the two assemblies, equal in numbers 
and enjoying the same rights, in case the chambers should be unable to agree 
on financial questions; the convocation of the rigsdag every two years and, 
in consequence, the vote of the budget for a biennial period.^* This project 
did not meet with universal approval, but at last, in 1866, after long disputes, 
it finally became law.® 


EECENT HISTORY OE DENMARK 

The recent political history of Denmark offers very little of general interest. 
The country has not been engaged in tihe political stru^les of Europe, and 
has been left in peace. 

The most noticeable feature in the internal history of Denmark is the 
constitutional struggle which has been going on for manjiiyears between suc- 
cessive governments and the Left party, which commands an overwhelming 
majority in the folkething. No practical questions of great importance 
have been at the bottom of this disagreement, save that of the fortification 
of Copenhagen. The government considered this necessary, because without 
it the capital was exposed to a coup de main at any time, while the Left opposed 
it as a piece of aggressive militarism^ which would be unnecessary if Den- 
mark only proclaimed her neutrality in any war that might arise. • For this 
reason the majority of the folkething refused to sanction the outlay: but the 
government — considering that the danger was real, and that the neutrality 
of a state cannot be secured by her own declaration, but depends on the good- 
will of her neighbours, which cannot be guaranteed — nevertheless carried out 
the work by means of a huge accumulated surplus. In the course of this 
conflict, the majority in the folkething even went the length of refusing sup- 
plies altogether; but under the prenaiership of M. Estrup the government 
nevertheless collected the revenue and sought its justification in the approval 
of the landsthing, whose political power, according to the charter, is in every 
respect equal to that of the folkething. This procedure met with no serious 
resistance in the country. The election in the spring of 1901 resulted in 
the return to the folkething of seventy-six members of the reform party 
of the Left, sixteen members of the moderate Left, fourteen social demo- 
crats, and only eight members of the Right, the party which had held the 
reins of power for so many years. 

Professor Deuntzer, one of the law professors in the University of Copen- 
hagen, became the head of a' government composed of prominent men, drawn 
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from the different sections of his own side of the folkething, and inclu ding 
among their niimber a simple peasant as minister of agriculture. The most 
prominent articles in the policy of the new government were a reform of the 
customs, a readjustment of the system of taxation, a reform of the judicial 
procedure, a reform of primary education, and a reduction in the expeni- 
ture for military purposes./ '' 

In 1902 the question of the sale of the Danish West Indies to the United 
State being on the tapis and the sale being apparently on the verge of com- 
pletion after years of delay, the results of a new election seemed tp promise the 
ratification of the treaty concerning it. But the event proved otherwise; 
the landsthing refused the ratification and those islands still remain in pos- 
session of the httle kingdom whose power has been established there since 
the seventeenth century, though the material advantage she derives from 
them is somewhat problematical. 

Professor Deimtzer’s government was sustained in the elections of 1903, 
but in January, 1906, a cabinet disagreement occurred ovear the question of 
national defense, and Jens Chiistian Christensen, who had previously been 
minister of public instruction, undertook the formation of a ministry. The 
new premier announced a program which mcluded universal manhood suf- 
frage in communal elections, the settlement of the national defense on the 
basis of the neutrality of the state, and a rearranging of the districts for 
elections to the folkething. 

A year later, on the 29th of January, 1906, King Christian IX died after 
a long reign of forty-two years. _ His death excited universal regret among 
his subjects ; and since one of his sons-in-iaw was king of England, one of 
his sons king of Greece, and grandsons the rulers of Norway and of Russia, 
while others of his descendants were connected with yet other ruling families, 
it threw most of the European courts into mourning. The crown prmce 
quietly succeeded^o the vacant throne under title of Frederick VUE. 

In the summer of 1907 the new king, accompanied by Premier Christen- 
sen, visited Iceland, where the qu^tion of home rule is being agitated.® 



CHAPTER, XIV 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In the wars consequent on the French Revolution, the duke of Soder- 
manland, regent of Sweden, took no part. By a treaty which he entered into 
with Frederick prince regent of Denmark (1790), sixteen vessels were equipped 
to defend the entrance of the Baltic against the ships of the belligerent pow- 
ers. Russia was indignant at this exclusion; she tried to hurl the duke of 
Sodermanland from power by flattering the vanity of Gustavos TV. That 
young prince, who attained his majority in 1796, was tempted by the offer 
of Alexandrina Paulovna, grand-daughter of Catherine II; but the difference 
of religion was an obstacle which could neither be surmounted nor removed. 
Sweden, reformed Lutheran Sweden, woiild not allow the princess the exer- 
cise of her own worship. Yet, by marrying the princess Frederica of Baden, 
sister to the wife of the grand-duke Alexander, Gustavus, who had little 
strength of intellect, was merged into the sphere of Russian influence. 

For some years after his accession, the Swedish monarch was satisfied with 
condemning the encroaching_ ambition of France. His alliance with Alex- 
ander led him more deeply into the political views of that emperor. Like 
the other, he protested against the murder of the duke d’Enghien and the 
assumption of the imperial dignity by Napoleon. As duke of Pomerania, 
too, he inveighed in the Germanic diet against the usurper. In revenge, 
Bonaparte, who affected to despise him, caricatured him in the Monileur. 
He was reproached with havmg deserted his allies the Danes at the battle of 
Copenhagen, and was ridiculed for his imitation of Charles XH, of whom he 
had inherited only the jack-boots and the rashness. To these insults he was 
more sensitive than became a wise man. He ordered the minister of “ Mon- 
sieur Napoleon Bonaparte ” to leave Sweden, and prohibited all intercourse, 
public or private, between the two countries. Hence he joined with eager- 
ness the coalition formed by Pitt (1805). Subsequently he agreed that 
Hanoverian troops should be located in Pomerania, and that Swedish regi- 
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ments should serve in the pay of England, The folly of Prussia, then the 
slave of Bonaparte, prevented the execution of these conditions, but could 
not prevent Gustavus from placing himself at the head of his armies, and 
proceeding to expel Bemadotte from Hanover. He arrived too late: the 
confeder^y which had been formed was dissolved by the victories of Napo- 
leon, who after the battle of Austerlitz dictated terms of peace to the emperor 
Francis. Hanover was evacuated by the allies, and the Continent left to the 
victor. 

Though Russia and Prussia, like Denmark, were banded with the great 
epemy of European independence, Gustavus would listen to no "overtures of 
conciliation. Among the most tempting of them was the offer of Norway; 
but he preferred his honour and his principles to every advantage. He can- 
not, however, be exculpated from the charge of extreme rashness in ventur- 
ing to withstand, siagle-handed, the colossal power of his enemy. Arriving 
in Pomerania, he assailed Marshal Brune; but being vanquished, he was 
forced to retire under the cannon of Stralsund. Leaving that fortress, he 
had the mortification to see it mvested and taken. Riigen and all the islands 
on the Pomeranian coast were equally reduced. 

In these transactions Gustavus had expected English co-operation, but 
it was delayed until it was too late to be of any service in Pomerania. Now 
when the Danish islands were occupied by the French and Spanish forces, he 
had a right to urge it. But the danger was averted by the war with Austria, 
and by the escape of the Spanish troops under the marquis de la Romana. 
Denmark, however, at the instigation of Napoleon, declared war against 
Gustavus [February, 1808] 

LOSS OF FINLAND (1808 A D.) 

The situation of Gustavus at this time was one of peculiar embarrassment. 
He was menaced by_ Russia, now the tool of Napoleon, with hostilities if he 
did not co-operate with her and Denmark in declaring the Baltic mare clausum 
and by Prussia, the slave of that emperor, war was declared against him. 
With Denmark, Prussia, France, and Russia against him, he looked to Eng- 
land for aid. A subsidy of £100,000 monthly emboldened him to resist. 
The war soon raged. Ilnland was occupied by the Russians and immedi- 
ately declared an integral portion of Russia. The Swedish armies were 
defeated everywhere. The arrival from England of Sir John Moore with 
eleven thoimnd men might have been of some httle advantage to (Justavus 
had he not insisted on the command of these auxiliaries, and by other demands 
so offended the general that he returned, without striking a blow, to England. 
Hence all his subsequent attempte to expel the enemy from Finland were 
unavailing. _ Nor was the war more fortunate in Norway, which the Swedish 
troops had invaded, and from which they were soon expelled with much loss. 
He was unfortunate, too, on the deep; and was even advised to make peace 
with both France and Denmark. But he declared that he would never treat 
with the French usurper, or with any ally of tl^t usurper.^* 

_ In many respects Gustavus resembled thet)est of his progenitors. His 
private life was unimpeachable, and his zeal for the social and doiii6stic 
improvement of his people un weaned. His devoted patriotism and inflexible 
honour were manifested m the resolute perseverance with which he alone, of 
aU the continental sovereigns, rejected tne offers and defied the power of the 
French conqueror. But there was in his constitution that family disease 
'srfjich had displayed itself in the eccentricities of Christina and the military 
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madness of Charles XII. His unreasonable obstinacy, his capricious sallies of 
passion, his conduct towards Sir John Moore, and his whole system of policy 
in the Finnish and Norwegian campaigns, were all symptoms of that mental 
derangement which rendered it necessary for the interests of the kingdom to 
put an end to his reign. Besides these causes, others existed, arising purely 
from incidfitfitai circumstances. The machinery of government was ill com- 
pacted, and this defect became doubly mischievous when the helm of admin- 
istration was guided by the hand of a prince who knew not how to regulate 
his own conduct. The long struggle between the crown and the aristocracy 
had left a rankling spirit, which even the blood of Gustavos HI had not 
satiated. The discontent of the noblgs was inflamed by the haughtiness of 
the king, who exacted the strictest etiquette at court, and was never ap- 
proached except with the most ceremonious respect. Towards the close of 
1808, he is said to have proposed rigorous measures for punishing the disaf- 
fected, but the threat, if really made, was in vain, as he had not the power of 
carrying it into effect. Many among the higher classes were imbued with 
that baneful attachment to the language and manners of France which had 
contributed so fatally to the overthrow of the continental thrones; and this 
treasonable spirit both Denmark and Eussia openly abetted by the unworthy 
means which they adopted to corrupt the loyalty of the Swedish people.® 

General Akrell, in his Memoirs, writes of Gustavus as follows: “The 
imprudent policy of Gustavus IV, his foolhardy obstinacy in face of over- 
whelming odds, and his bhnd, fanatical behef m supernatural aid, had ended 
by bringing upon his country the calamity which had long been foreseen. 
At the beginning of March, in the year 1808, news came that the Russians 
had crossed the frontier of Finland at several points. The meagre force which 
was all the Swedes could muster in haste had been repulsed, and after the 
Finnish army had received orders to retreat, the whole country lay open to 
the enemy.” Thus the year 1808 opened upon gloomy and alarming pros- 
pects. Sweden could send no succour, and Finland and its brave defenders 
were therefore left to their fate. The universal indignation aroused among 
the people of Sweden by this abandonment was increased by the traitorous 
surrender of the fortress of Sweaborg to the enemy. Denmark’s declaration 
of war against Sweden was followed by an attack in the rear, from the direc- 
tion of Norway. In Sweden, on the other hand, dejection, mistakes, and 
lack of method were the order of the day, and from the war department issued 
orders, counter-orders, and disorders. 

The year 1809 opened under circumstances from which Sweden had good 
cause to apprehend absolute annihilation and disintegration, unless some 
ffficacious remedy were promptly discovered. Finland was already lost, 
Aland occupied by the Russians; the remnants of the gallant Finnish army 
had capitulated, „the winter was so exceptionally severe that troops could 
cross the ice at Aland and Quarken; a flying squadron of Russians appeared 
at Grislehamn, another paid a visit to Umea. The unhappy Swedish militia 
had perished by hundred from neglect and insuflSciency of clothing, a pes- 
tilential sickness was raging among the survivors at home; all the hospitals 
were filled to overflowing, while the treasuries and dep6ts stood empty, and 
a grant in aid (kronsteuer) of five miUions was about to be imposed upon the 
whole country. In every department of defence, error and confusion came 
to light; the temper of the nation was sullen and menacmg; the king met 
danger by defiance, obstmately repelling all reasonable remonstrances and 
relying upon the supernatural succour -vmch, as a chosen instrument of the 
divine will, he expected speedily .to receive. 
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BBPOSmON OF GtrSTAVtJS (IV) ADOLPHUS (1809) , 

The prompt dethronement of the king now began to be generally spoken 
of, without the slightest pretence of secrecy, as the only means of saving the 
country. A conspiracy was soon set on foot by determined men, who pur- 

g osed to 'arrest him on his way to the town from the castle of Haga, where 
e resided Ihe plan was generally known several days before that fixed 
for its accomplishment, the sovereign alone remained in iterance. In spite 
of this fact, and although the enterprise^ was attended with no real danger, 
the whole scheme was frustrated by the indecision of one of the conspirators 
at the very moment when they were .assembled in Becker’s Tavern, in Nor- 
tulkgatan (North Toll street) 'at Stockholm, for the purpose of putting it 
into effect. Meanwhile, the western army had started under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Adlersparre, and was now marching on Stockholm to 
bring about a change of government. The king, at length apprised of the 
matter, resolved to go to the towns of southern Sweden, under the escort of 
the second Pomeranian regiment, which was in garrison at Stockholm, and 
to take with him such ready money as was lying at the bank. Tlius civil war 
was imminent, but was fortunately averted by General Adlercreutz’s bold 
resolution to arrest the king on the 13th of March, the very day of his medi- 
tated flight. 

“ The rumour of extraordinary proceedings in the capital soon spread to 
Karlberg" (where Akrell was engaged as instructor at the military academy). 
“ Suspecting what was in the air, I went at once to the city, accompanied by 
Wallin (afterwards archbishop), who was at that time assistant-master in 
theology at the academy; but at the toll office we were refused entrance into 
the city by a guard of the town militia stationed there. In answer to a ques- 
tion from me, the sentry confessed that the muskets of the guard were not 
loaded with balls, so that it would have been easy for us to Jump over the 
turnpike gate and go on; but Wallin would not hear of such a proceeding, 
and we were therefore obliged to get into the town another way. On my 
arrival at the castle I met General Adlerqreutz, commander-in-chief at the 
time, in the Trabantensaal (halberdier’s hall); and he gave me orders to stay, 
and to undertake the office of keeping guard over the king, who was under 
arrest, in concert with a few other officers who had already collected there. 
This unexpected and absolutely illegal command had to be obeyed. The 
officers mounted guard, two at a time; and when the watches were appor- 
tioned, Lieutenant Gripenwald of the Finnish guards fell to my lot as com- 
panion. Our very first period on duty was signalised by gruff questions on 
the part of Gustavus Adolphus and rude unseemly answers from Gripenwald, 
and ended m behaviour and expressions which plainly showed that the former 
was not merely dull-witted, but suffered from actual mental aberration. 

“The king was to be removed to Drottningholm later in the evening. 
The carriages had already driven up to the castle hill and been ranged m 
order, when it became known that large crowds had collected round the cas- 
tle hill and the hill where the church stood. Instead of dispersing them by 
means of the military. General Adlercreutz very sensibly gave orders that 
two officers should try to induce the mob to break up, by kindly words and 
suitable expostulations. Captain Lagerheim of the cavalry and I were 
detailed for this duty. Lagerheim was admirably qualified for the task; my 
appomtment was less happy, as I did not possess his ready tongue and easy 
knack of ^persuasion. I addressed myself to various well-dressed persons of 
the so-caiiect upper class, told them that it was true that the kmg was under 
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restraint, but that he was treated with all due resi)ect, and was to be remov^ 
to Drottningholm under a strong escort; I reminded them of the mischief 
that might ensue if the people there assembled placed obstacles in the way 
of his removal, etc,, and begged them by suitable admonitions to induce the 
crowd to disperse. This they very soon did; and a short time after, when 
the procession was to start, not a creature was visible in the vicinity of the 
castle or in the streets. The silence and tranquillity that prevailed in the city, 
where people were fully aware of what had happened that morning, bore 
eloquent tesl^imony to the temper of the lower classes. No patrol marched 
through the streets, no extraortoary measure of precaution was perceptible, 
only the ordinary fire-watches (Brandwachen) proclaimed to us, as we drove 
by, that the'hour of midnight was past. 

“ At the castle of Drottningholm, the state bedchamber was assigned to 
the use of Gustavus Adolphus, and there he was yarded day and night by 
relays of two officers apiece. A squadron of cuirassiers and a battalion of the 
king’s own regiment kept guard before the castle. General Silversparre was 
the chief in co mm and. Differences of opinion prevailed among the ofBcers 
who had to be on guard m the king’s chamber, as to the behaviour to be ^ 
observed towards him; the general opinion being that they ought to treat 
him with the respectful attention due to the great position he had held, and 
to his present misfortunes. A few, among whom was Lieutenant Gripen- 
wald, did not share this view. Gripenwald declared that the king had for- 
feited every claim to respect, and that he intended to treat him accordingly. 
Unfortunately, the king’s stiff mannersand wantof tact furnished Gripenwald 
with abundant opportunities for uncivil behaviour. The position in which 
this placed the other officers was all the more painful because the noble pris- 
oner never conversed upon an}^ but the most trivial, dull, and even tiresome 
subjects; sometimes indulging in scornful looks and gestures, and sometimes 
responding to the ofiicers’ observations with a stupid, clumsy condescension, 
rendered more awkward still by his unconquerable suspiciousness of temper 
and his dread of an attempt on his life,”'^ 

chaulbs xni and the new constitution 

Meantime the duke of Sodermanland, who was no stranger to the intrigues 
against his sovereign, was invested with the title of admmistratcr until the 
meeting of the diet, on the 1st of May. The people expected that this revolu- 
tion would at once put an end to the war; but neither the czar nor the Danish 
king would treat with an insecure government. Hostilities therefore con- 
tinued; the isle of Aland was taken, and Sweden itself was invaded from the 
north; but the regent obtained an armistice. The diet met at the appointed 
time; an act of abdication, signed by Gustavus, was produced; and a double 
decree was passed — first, that havmg broken his compact with the people, 
the throne was vacant; and secondly, that his posterity, bom and unborn, 
should forever remain excluded from it.‘ The duke of Sodermanland was 
raised to the throne as Charles XIII; and a new constitution, restoring the 
power of the monarch, was drawn up. & 

The throne was pronounced to be hereditary, with limitation to the male 
issue; the sovereign was required to profess the Lutheran religion, and to 
conduct the ordinary administration' of busmess with the assistance of a 

The dethroned king retired to Switzerland with his family, and died at St Gallon in 
1887. He left a son known as the pwnce of Vasa and two daughters. The prince of Vasa*s 
only child was a daughter.] 
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■state eouncil, to be appointed by him, and responable for their advice. The 
members, who must be native Swedes and of the established faith, were to 
consist of nine individuals: the two ministers for judicial and foreign affairs, 
the chancellor of the court, and six councillors, one-half of whom, at least, 
must be civil officers. The fom* secretaries of state were to sit in council 
whenever any case belonging to their respective departments shonld be under 
consideration; all matters, except the foreign and diplomatic relations, were 
to be submitted to the deliberation of the king and his legal advisers, of whom 
three, at least, were required to be jiresent (that number being necessary to 
constitute a council for the transaction of business); but he was not obliged 
to adopt their suggestions, and might by virtue of his prerogative decide in 
opposition to their votes or opinions. In the event of his decision bemg 
repugnant to the laws of the realm, the assessors were bound to remonstrate, 
and to record their protest; otherwise they should be deemed guilty of coun- 
selling and abetting him in his unconstitutional proceedings, as he was not 
held responsible for any act of his own. Before- declaring war or concluding 
treaties, he was expected to state his motives to the council and hear the 
^ntiments which it was their duty to express. Of the army and navy he 
was to have the supreme command, and the ultimate determination in all 
matters relating to both services, assisted by the ministers of state for these 
departments. Civil and military employments were placed at his disposal, 
as also the appointment of archbishops and bishops; but he could, not remove 
a judge from office, except for just cause and on proof of criminality. He 
was not allowed to deprive any subject of life, liberty, or property, without 
a legal process; nor could he arraign religious opinions, unless the profession 
or dissemination of them should appear to be injurious to the public. The 
supreme court of justice was composed of six nobles and six commoners, whose 
continuance in office depended solely on their upright conduct; the king 
had a double voice, and might pardon criminals and mitigate or commute 
punishments. 

The deputies of the estates were to be freely elected, and to enjoy liberty 
of speech during their deliberations. The diet was to assemble in the capital 
every fifth year; and the session was not to continue above three months, 
unless urgent business should demand an extension of that period. It was 
part of their duty to nommate a committee -for superintending the freedom 
of the press and inquiring into the conduct of the ministers and council. No 
taxes could be imposed without their sanction; nor had the sovereign the 
privilege of negotiating a loan, or altering the currency, or alienating arry 
part of the Swedish territory. Several changes and reforms of minor impor- 
tance were at the same time effected. A decree of Gustavus, prohibiting the 
entrance of any Jews into his dominions, was revoked; and the fashion of 
wearing a white scarf round the left arm, which, since the revolution of 1772, 
had contmued as a badge to distinguish the king’s friends, was abolished. 
A pension w^ also granted to the deposed monarch and his family, after the 
amount of his private property had been ascertained; and to obtain credit 
for economy, his succe^or gave up to the disposal of the estates most of the 
royal palaces, with their gardens, parks, and dependenci^. He likewise dis- 
missed the household of the late sovereign, contenting himself with the same 
establishment as when he was duke of Sodermanland.® 

_ Thus Charles, who readily sanctioned the new constitution, obtained the 
object which he had so long pursued. As he had no issue, the succession had 
yet to be settled; the choice of the diet fell on Christian Augustus of Hol- 
stein Augustenburg, a prince connected by birth with the dynasty of Vasa, 
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and by marriage with the royal family of Denmark. This revolution did not 
lead to peace, Alexander of Russia, with his usual haughtiness, would not 
grant it without the cession of Finland, which Bonaparte had guaranteed to 
him, and of the isle of Aland. The north of Sweden was again ravaged by 
his troops, and the generals of Charles were, as before, beaten. In one or 
two isolatecf cities the natives had the advantage; but their best defence lay 
in the nature of the country, where provisions could not be obtained, and in 
the activity of the English cruisers, which intercepted the supplies destined 
for the Russian army. Still, peace was indispensable; and in September of 
the same year, it was concluded at hTednkshamn, on conditions deeply 
humiliating to Sweden. Finland was surrendered, so was the isle of Aland, 
so was East Bothnia, so was West Bothnia, down to TorneS,; and all these 
were declared an integral portion of the empire. Sweden then acceded to the 
continental system, and closed her ports to British shipping. She was, how- 
ever, after much difficulty, permitted to import salt and colonial produce from 
England. Thus she lost one-third of her population, one-fourth of her terri- 
tory, and her best fortresses; while internally every province was exhausted. 

Before the conclusion of the year, a treaty of peace was also signed between 
Sweden and Denmark, Both kingdoms remained in the same position to 
each other as before the war. The opening of the ensuing year was signal- 
ised by a treaty with France which virtually rendered Sweden a province of 
that empire.* 


SWEDEN AND THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 

Excluded from Holland and thwarted upon the North Sea, English com- 
merce, under a neutral flag, was carried on and flourished on the Baltic. 
While the enemy continued his northerly movement by sea, Napoleon fol- 
lowed him on the shores in order to close issues with him. In July, Napoleon 
ordered Denmark, Prussia, and Mecklenburg not to receive any ships laden 
with colonial articles. Shortly afterwards, by the decrees of August 5th and 
September 10th, 1810, which he forced all the German states to adopt, he put 
upon these commodities the enormous duty of fifty per cent. In principle, 
this tax was only applicable to merchandise captured on the high seas, all 
other being absolutely excluded; but, in point of fact, it might be applied to 
articles admitted through tolerance, provided the stigmata of their origin 
were not too clearly shown. 

When he believed himself to have enclosed the North Sea and the German 
Baltic with a continuous Ime of circumvallation, he perceived an ahnost 
imperceptible fissure which would allow English products to get through, 
and decrease the whole efficiency of the scheme. Between Prussia and the 
duchies of Mecklenburg a small piece of shore line, a narrow band of territory 
— a fraction of Pomerania — still belonged to the Swedes. This was all that 
remained of their vast possessions in Germany, a fragment or, rather, a 
souvenir of the empire created by the great Gustavus Adolphus. When 
Napoleon had granted them peace, on January 6th, 1810, he had restored 
them Pomerania, on condition that they would declare war on England and 
bind themselves to all the necessaries for the blockade. In spite of this posi- 
tive agreement, Pomerania with the port of Stralsund remained open to 
colonial products; here they found protection, were collected together, and 
distributed throughout neighbouring countries. Moreover, Sweden proper 
kept up direct relations with the enemy, and lent hun precious aid. For if 
the Scandinavian peninsula, poor and sparsely populated, did not offer any 
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considerable market to the prohibited articles, she collected them in her 
ports, particularly in that of Gothenburg, where they were accumulated and 
stored up, awaiting a propitious occasion to ‘seek German soil. A contra- 
band was organised, and found here a point of support and facilities for activ- 
ity. In the Baltic Gothenburg rendered the English the same services as did 
Helgoland in the North Sea, but in an infinitely greater degreA 

It was this vast storehouse, with its branches in Germany and Pomerania, 
that Napoleon now wished to close, and Sweden took a prominent^ place in 
his thoughts. Only, by Sweden’s side stood Russia; if he established his 
authority too openly at Stockholm he would adjoin, on the extreme north, 
the empire which he already touched with the duchy of Warsaw; and by 
creating a second point of contact, he would redouble the opportunities for 
quarrels and discord. In the month of May, Napoleon addressed to the 
Stoc^olm government a peremptory and threatening note, demanding at 
the samp, time the declaration of war with England, the extradition of a cer- 
tain number of French refugees, and the sequestration of all the colonial 
merchandise stored in Pomerania. By failing to acquiesce in these demands 
within five days, Sweden was to lose all the benefits of the treaty, and expose 
herself to a rupture and its consequences. 

By instinct and tradition Sweden inclined to France. She felt the advan- 
tage of adhering to her old ally and Napoleon’s protection seemed indispen- 
sable in order to resist Russia, established henceforth Just across from her 
capital, and to renew her political existence. But the first necessity of a 
people, even before providing for the security and dignity of the state, is to 
meet its daily needs. Now a rupture with England would render Sweden 
literally without the necessaries of life. Trade with the ports of the United 
Engdom had become one of the normal and essential functions of her life. 
This means alone enabled the Scandinavians to turn the riches of their soil 
into money; to exploit their forests and mines by opening a permanent outlet 
for their timber, iron, and steel. In exchange for these products, England 
furnished her northern creditora with a quantity of articles necessary to 
their existence — commodities of the highest importance, as salt, for exam- 
ple, which Sweden did not possess or know how to manufacture. A complete 
suspension of these relations would have submitted her to intolerable priva- 
tion. Between Napoleon, who could crush her or at least deliver her over to 
the Russian, and England, who possessed the means of starving her, she found 
herself reduced to, ruse and subterfuge, making the former promises which she 
constantly eluded in favour of the latter. 


THE QUESTION OF THE SUCCESSION 

To the agonies of the situation were added the difficulties and danger of 
the morrow of a revolution. In the interior, passions were not yet quieted 
down; they remained active and irreconcilable, and nothing appeared strong 
enough to thwart or master them. King Charles XIII was old, infirm, and 
without posterity. The queen was unpopular and despised, and suspected of 
the worst intrigues. The elder branch of the Vasas formed a party by them- 
selves; the leaders of the nobility were accused of connivance with Russia and 
denounced by the hatred of a turbulent demagogy, which coloured its sub- 
versive tendencies with an exalted patriotism 

In the nfidst of this confusion and danger, Sweden sought desperately for 
means to recover herself, or at least to bolster up her tottering destinies, and 
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conceived the great idea of creating a new dynasty, in order to give herself a 
race of kings which should succeed the younger branch of the Vasas on the 
death of Charles XIII. This would be to graft a new limb on the dying 
trunk. On June 14th, 1809, the estate had chosen Charles of Augusten- 
burg, brother-in-law of the king of Denmark, as heir to the crown, but at this 
moment, as'if adversity were eager to strike the unhappy people, an unex- 
pected thunderbolt fell upon Sweden. On the 28th of May, 1810, during a 
review, the prince of Augustenburg was suddenly stricken with illness, fell 
from his horse, and died on the spot. This catastrophe, too sudden to be 
attributed in the popular grief to natural causes, put Sweden’s future again 
in suspense and delivered her over to every uncertainty. It was now neces- 
sary 'to proceed to the election of a new prince royal, and convoke a diet, 
which meant the re-opening of scenes of competition and disorder In the 
midst of this confusion, the government perceived that providence had 
pointed out a means of shortening and simplifying the crisis. The prince 
they mourned had a brother, and by calling this young man to replace him, 
thus limiting themselves to the substitution of a member of the same family, 
they would cut short the conflicting intrigues beginning to work on all sides. 

On the 2nd of June, while the cabinet was subscribing m principle to all 
the demands of a French note, the king wrote the emperor a pitiful letter; 
he dwelt upon the misfortunes which were crowding on his old age, mdicated 
his preferences, made allusions to the second prince ot Augustenburg, and 
asked Napoleon, in sufficiently explicit terms, to accept this candidate and 
give him the investiture. Before receivmg this letter, Napoleon had learned 
of the death of the prince royal. The choice of a successor concerned him 
little as to the person himself; his purpose was simriy to build up in Sweden 
a power strong enough to impose the rupture with England upon the nation, 
and strong enough, also, not to come imder the influence and guidance of 
Russia. His idea all along was to brmg it — a friend of France, without 
being an enemy of Russia, and already master of Norway — into close con- 
nection with Denmark, and then create around the Baltic a group of powers, 
a sort of Scandinavian federation. Had not the hour now_ come to take a 
decisive step — not only to establish the most intimate relations between the 
two governments, but to unite their crowns? This could be done by calling 
to the succession, instead of a Danish prince, the king of Denmark himself. 
When Napoleon for the first time passed the possible candidates in review, 
there was a slight inclmation in favour of this d6nouement; or, at least, this 
seems to be indicated m an article that appeared under date of June 17th, in 
the official Journal de V Empire. The attention of the Swedes is there called 
to the king of Denmark in a few lines sufficiently clear to justify this opinion. 

The candidature submitted to the emperor m Charles XIH’s letter did 
not materially differ from that which in the first place had his preference; it 
tended m less direct fashion to the same end. Without preparing the imion 
of the two crowns, it naade a tie between Sweden and Denmark; and it had 
the advantage of being more acceptable to Russia, whom the prospect of f 
complete fusion between the Scandinavian states would probably have 
alarmed. Napoleon accepted with good grace the choice of the prince of 
Augustenburg. He did not pronounce his adhesion to it in formal terms, 
having made it a principle not to meddle directly in the Swedish affair, but he 
inserted in his reply to the king the following words: “ I have received your 
majesty’s letter of Jime 2nd. I take a sincere share in all your anxieties, and 
lam troubled by the predicament into which this new circumstance puts you. 

I have had some satisfaction in seeing by your letter that providence has 
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^ared you your strength. The project of binding more closely the ties of 
Sweden and Denmark seems to have special advantage for your country.” 

French diplomacy was charged with furnishing the commentary to these 
vague words. Since the peace, France had retained at Stockholm only a 
simple charg6 d’affaires, and if the emperor had already appointed Baron 
Alquier his minister at the capital, he had ordered him to remhin in Paris 
until Sweden had fulfilled all the conditions in the matter of the blockade. 
On the 24th of June, he sent M. Alquier the order to set out the following 
day and immediately join his post. 

• The Election of Bernadotte 

. The next day (the 25th of June) the letter was sent off, and Alquier hastily 
made preparations to depart. Everythmg seemed disposed towards action 
in favour of the prince of Augustenburg; and the emperor would doubtless 
have been greatly astomdied to learn that, at that very hour, in the heart of 
Paris at the house of a marshal, brother-in-law to King Joseph, a very different 
scheme was bein^ hatched, unknown to him. A few days before, a young 
Swedish officer, Lieutenant Moerner, had arrived in Paris. He came without 
a commission from his government; he did not represent any party, but only 
a clique — a circle of friends who had given him orders to create a prince 
royal for Sweden. A few military meruand some professors at the University 
of Upsala, eagerly desiring the regeneration of their coimtry, and passionate 
admirers of France and her army, had conceived the idea of feeding Sweden 
from this source of warlike virtue and heroism; and they set about to seek, 
from among the marshals m the imperial staff, the heir to the crown and the 
future king. 

Among the marshals, tlieir choice very naturally fell upon the only one 
whom Sweden knew other than by reputation. During the campaign of 1807, 
Bernadotte, prince of Pontecorvo, had had to fight the Swedes in Pomerania; 
and he had shown himself towards them a courteous enemy and a generous 
conqueror. Later, in 1808, charged with operating a descent upon Skane, 
while Russia attacked Finland, he took advantage of the indefinite terms of 
his instructions, to respect Swedish territory. He preferred to be lenient 
towards old allies to vanquishing them at cheir own expense; and his course 
of action, which gave great displeasure at St. Petersburg, was the foundation 
of his popularity in Sweden. This is what Moerner and his friends had 
principally in mind; and the young lieutenant, with the daring confidence of 
his years, had offered to sound the ground at Paris, propose new destinies to 
the, marshal, solicit the adherence of the French government, and win over 
Bernadotte and Napoleon. 

At Paris Moerner began with an obscure friend, a geographer named 
Latapie, provided with a modest berth in the mmistry of foreign affairs. 
Moerner and Latapie, after having taken up and gone over together the list 
of marshals, were convmced that Bernadotte, who shared in Napoleon’s 
prestige, without passing for a blind servitor of his policy, was the only one 
in the whole list who possessed the necessary qualities. The most difficult 
thing was to make Prance believe in the reality and importance of a plan 
which had as yet taken shape only in a few minds “filled with military entW 
Masm.” _ The scheme which did not exist in Sweden, it was necessary to 
develop in Prance. Moerner won over to his idea the consul of his country, 
M. Signeul, and after him the count of Wrede, a man of great name and 
distinguished bearing, who had been sent by his government to congratulate 
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the emperor on his marriage. It was Wrede who was charged to inform 
Bernadotte and make the first overture. This he did on the 25th of June. 
Bemadotte asked nothing better than to be a reigning monarch, but at first 
he affected the disinterestedness which is proper and customary in such 
circumstances, and then let himself be convinced that he was indispensable 
to the welfare of Sweden. A few hours later, he_ was with the emperor, declar- 
ing that a powerful party was clamouring for liim, and beg^ng permission to 
present himself to the suffrage of the diet. 

Ilie emperor listened at first with some incredulity, and could scarcely 
take this unexpected candidacy seriously. But when the Swedes in Paris 
brought it to his attention through various persons who surrounded Mm, and 
to whom the scheme had been mentioned, he gave the matter more respectful 
consideration. There was a new element in the whole matter which now 
arose. Would it suit him next to crush the movement peremptorily, or to 
make use of it? Napoleon had known Bernadotte too long to rely upon his 
character and fidelity. He prized his military talents, without ever having 
liked him . In him Napoleon had never found, at any time, that impulse 
from the heart, that passionate devotion, which he recognised and appre- 
ciated in Ms other marshals. He credited him with an underlying thought 
for self wMch had showed itself on many occasions, a reasoning and mtrac- 
table mind, and a stubborn temperament — everything, in fact, which he 
included under the generic term “Jacobinism.” After showering wealth 
and favours upon Bernadotte, without drawing Mm any nearer, Napoleon 
had been compelled to reprimand the marshal more than once; and, in fact, 
since Wagram he had been in a kind of semi-disgrace, which did not at all 
lessen the marshal’s smothered rancour. It was therefore ^uite possible that 
the latter would not be a docile agent of the imperial will; and Napoleon 
placed so little confidence in Mm that he thought for a moment of proposing 
another French candidate. Prince Eugene, to the Swedes who were asking 
Bernadotte of Mm. But as Eug&ie refused, and was not willing to change 
his religion — an indispensable condition in order to reign at Stockholm — 
it was necessary to fall back on the prince of Pontecorvo, who did not exMbit 
the slightest scruples on this subject. 

In Sweden, dining the same period, the government was far from taking 
the marshal’s candidacy seriously, although the idea had begun to work 
its way among the lower classes and the army; and it seemed little more dis- 
turbed at hearing this candidacy distinguished from the others as the emperor’s 
choice; but its impatience grew under the pressure of more urgent alarms. 
At Stockholm the instincts of disorder and anarchy in the people had just 
broken out into flame. On June 20th the body of the crown prince was 
brought back to the capital. Durmg the passage of the convoy. Count 
Fersen,^ grand marshal of the kingdom, upon whom aU sorts of iniquitous 
suspicions were fastened, was dragged from the procession and massacred 
by a mob of frenzied people. It was demagogy wMch now came upon the 
scene, with its accompaniment of violence and crime. Terrified by the spec- 
tacle, Charles XIII and his council turned the more anxiously to Napoleon, 
and looked to him as their saviour — to him who could with one word calm 
the excited passions, reunite divided opimons under any name whatever, and 
renew the moral unity of the nation. In their anguish they addressed them- 
selves to the only Frenchman they had near them, the humble secretary of 

^ This nobleinan had served with distinction as a volunteer in the Ainerican war, and he 
was known at the court of Louis XVI for his gallantries and the favourable notice which he - 
received from Marie Antoinette.® 
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]|€^tion. who was acting charg6 d’affaires, M. D4saugiers, by name, who found 
himself importuned with visits, pressed with questions, and begged to speak 
only a word, which would be received as a command. Sweden threw herself 
at Napoleon’s feet and asked to know his intentions, that she might conform 
to them, and only begged the right to obey. 

“ Let the emperor give us one of his kings, and Sweden will ^le saved,” 
said the king’s first aide-de-camp, M. de Suremain, to D4saugiers; and he 

would not believe that the latter did not 
possess the secrets of the French court. 
It was only too true, however, for Cham- 
pagny, the French minister for foreign 
affairs, in order the better to serve the 
emperor’s negative intentions, had 
thought it well to break off all corre- 
spondence withD4saugiers and leave him 
isolated and like an exile at his distant 
post. Astonished and humiliated by this 
silence, D^saugiers strove like everybody 
else to discover, to divine the reason 
which was now nothing but a great rid- 
dle; and, in default of any precise infor- 
mation, was reduced to examining and 
interpreting the lightest symptoms, 
questioning the slightest rumours, and 
seeking in the gazettes for the opinions of 
his government. At the moment, the 
article of June 17th in the Journal de 
Z’Fwipire came under his eyes. It will be 
remembered that this article, the echo 
of an early, immature consideration of 
the subject, was expressed in terms S 3 nn- 
pathetic to the king of Denmark. This 
vague indication was in accord with 
the personal preferences of the charge 
d’^aires, and encouraged by the lan- 
guage of the official paper, he thought 
(iTss-isio) ^(5^ jjj concert with his court by fol- 

lowing the bent of his own aspirations. 

Entreated by aH the Swedes who surrounded him to speak some word, 
to take some action, he did not have the wisdom to refuse, but loosened his 
tongue. Twice, on the 4th and 5th of July, he made his declaration in favour 
of the king of Denmark and the union of the two crowns, by presenting this 
measure as a means of offence and defence against Eussia. It would have 
been difficult for D4saugiers, in thus permitting himself to indulge his own 
opinion, to have gone more completely in opposition to the emperor’s actual 
intentions. Above all things, Napoleon wished to keep, at least in appear- 
ance, on good terms with Russia; and it was to this end that he reframed 
from supporting Bemadotte. To repair as far as possible the effect pro- 
duced by D6saugiers’s statements, the emperor at last despatched Alquier. 
But if he were to leave Paris at once, the minister could not arrive m Sweden 
before the end of August; that is to say, after the election, which was ap- 
pointed to take place in the first fortnight of the month. Therefore he 
would play no r6le in it, which pleased his master; but he was charged to 
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say and to repeat that, whatever the outcome was, the emperor would have 
preferred most the prince of Augustenburg, who was the neutral and, above 
all the colourless candidate. The object of this retrospective, and conse- 
quently essentially disinterested statement was to release the French from any 
responsibility to Russia, without in any way influencing a result already 
determmedi 

The diet assembled the 25th of July in the city of Orebro. At this moment 
the royal government was more perplexed and more out of reckoning than 
ever. Tlie words of M. Desaugiers had not removed doubts, for Charles XIII 
received at the same time the letter of the 24th of June, in which the emperor 
seemed to pronounce in favour of the late prince’s brother. In the pre^nce 
of these contradictory signs — for, on the other hand, Napoleon had omitted 
giving Bernadotte the least si^ of S 3 anpathy — the Stockholm cabinet 
judged itself authorized to follow its first inspiration, and work for the success 
of the Augustenburg candidate; and to accomplish this end, it trod devious 
paths and employed the subtlest of strategy. The election of the candidate 
recommended by the court seemed assured, the desired Mnouement prede- 
termined and accomplished when, at the eleventh hour, a rumour arose, 
spread, and blazed up, like a train of powder: it was on everyone’s lips that 
Napoleon had spoken; that he desired, that he was determined to have 
Bernadotte; and that he had made this known to the electors of Sweden. 
This report was untrue, and the deed of an impostor. At the time when a 
few Swedes had fixed upon the candidacy of the prince of Pontecorvo, a 
Frenchman named Fournier had taken an active part in their manceuvres. 

He had formerly been a merchant in Gothenburg, and had even filled tjie 
office of vice-consul, but had to ^ve up his post as the result of some unfor- 
tunate speculations in which he had sunk his wealth and much of Hs rejiutar 
tion. Having been unsuccessful in trade, he sought a means of recruiting 
his fortune in politics. Bernadette’s election seemed to him an affair worth 
supporting, and he entered into it heart and soul. _ Skilful and insinuating, 
he wormed his way into the ministry of foreign affairs, and even laid siege to 
the door of the ministerial chamber. 

After some little time, Fournier succeeded in persuading Champagny that 
France would find it to her advantage to have someone on the look-out in the 
Swedish city where the diet was to be held, and obtained permission to betake 
himself to Orebro in the role of a spectator, charged solely with seeing, listen- 
ing, and notifying Paris of the incidents of the struggle. In order to facilitate 
his introduction mto Sweden and the accomplislunent of his mission, Cham- 
pagny furnished him with a paper, known as a diplomatic passport, and even 
stretched his complaisance to the point of signing it himself. Thus armed, 
Fournier set out at once, not without having taken, on the other hand, com- 
missions and instructions from Bernadotte. In truth, it was not long before 
Champagny reahzed his imprudence, and feared that he had placed in the 
hand of an unsafe man a weapon it would not be hnpossible to make bad use 
of. As quickly as possible he wrote to the French Legation at Stockholm, 
in order to release himself from aU responsibility with regard to the dismissed 
vice-consul. Unfortunately, the precaution was taken too late. While the 
letter of disavowal w^ pursuing him, Fournier, well in advance, landed in 
Sweden, and reached Orebro the 11th of August, some days before the ^te 
of the election. He had scarcely arrived before he turned round and boldly 
altered his course. A simple emissary of the marshal and observer for the 
minister, he posed as the spokesman of France. His language was this: 
the French government desired the success of the prince of Pontecorvo, and 
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aft the, high interests France had at stake did not permit her to express this 
wish openly, it had been necessary to resort to modest intermediary, to bring 
it to the mowledge of the diet. In support of these words, Fournier pre- 
sented his passport, showed the mimsterial handwriting, and used it to 
establish confidence in the Swedes. He had also brought other things — a 
letter written by the marshal, and a portrait representii^ “Bernadette’s 
young son playing with his father’s sword.” With these various objects 
of propaganda he knew how to play a wonderful part. In one night he 
made a hundred copies of the letter; his lodgings were transfonned into a 
work room, putting forth at every moment brochures, pictures, patriotic 
songs, and popular dialogues, which flooded the town and circulated among 
■the members of the diet. Pamphlets, distributed in profusion, appealed 

to the national pas- 
sions and hates, en- 
deavouring to repre- 
sent the success of the 
French hero as a 
moral defeat for Eus- 
sia and the beginning 
of revenge. At the 
same time, the four 
orders of the diet — 
nobles, clergy, burgh- 
ers, and peasants — 
were successively 
taken in hand; yield- 
ing to appropriate ar- 
guments, each class of 
the nation came to be- 
lieve that Bernadette 
cherished for it a jiar- 
ticular predilection 
and would accomplish 
its happiness. Above 
hapsad OASTiiB, estland all, ths thought that 

' Napoleon was show- 

ing himself behind his representative, that he had broken the silence and 
made known his intentions, stimulated devotion, discouraged resistance, and 
silenced all opposition. In forty-eight hours, with a promptness scarcely 
credible, the current was formed, grew, threw itself along, and carried every- 
thing before it. 

The old king alone resisted. He was not resigned to accepting an heir, 
a parvenu of the sword, whom Napoleon had not even placed on the first 
steps of the throne by the gift of one of the states at his disposal. The min- 
istry, feelmg the necessity of yielding to the torrent, deputed M. de Suremain 
to the king, to reason with the latter and make him give way. Suremain 
found him exhausted by a night of insomnia, wearing the imprint of his dis- 
tiete on his features. “ I know'no longer whom to choose,” he said. “ I had 
dmided on the prince of Augustenburg. He is my cousin and a brother of 
the late prince. But now that cannot be; even you have spoken against it. 
IJew they come with their Bernadette. They say the emperor wants him. 
Hfe charg4 d’affaires acts differently. It is enough to drive me mad. If the 
Umperor TOsh^ me to accept a French general it would be better for him to 
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say so than to leave me to guess it. Haven’t you told me that he doesn’t 
like Bernadette?” 

“Yes, sire, that was so well known that last winter during my visit to 
Paris I was advised to see very little of him.” 

“ What do you think of him? Gustave Moemer praises him to the skies.” 

“It is impossible for me to judge the essential qualities of a man with 
whom I have had only social relations. He is a handsome man, very polished, 
and expresses himself with great facility. His whole bearing is truly dis- 
tinguished.” , 

“Nothing that reeks of the Revolution?” 

“ I noticed nothing. He has a good reputation in France ; he is not judged 
by the amount of his thieidn^.” 

“Even if he should have all the necessary qualifications, have you thought 
of the absurdity of taking a French corporal for the heir of my throne.” 

' “Sire, I agree with you, and the idea shocks me as much asit does you. 
But we must think of the danger there will be of being forced to do it.” 

“Do you think they can force me to it?” 

“Sire, think of the unhappy state of the kingdom, and of your own age.” 

“He questioned me for a long time about the prince of Pontecorvo,” adds 
Smemain in his account, “ on his origin, his son, and his wife. I told him all 
I had learned. "When we parted he said with emotion, ‘ I fear there is nothing 
for me to do but to swallow the pill. God alone knows how all this will end.’ ” 

Five days after this conversation, the ministerial council, furnished with 
royal authority, ofiicially presented Bernadotte; and on the 21st of August 
the four orders elected him, fully persuaded that they were obe 3 dng an order 
from the Tuileries, and were voting for the emperor’s candidate. Thus com- 
promised and thwarted by a senes of stupidities and intrigues, Napoleon 
suffered the penalty of a policy which was purposely obscure and vefied, 
and which always S 3 retematically neglected to declare itself. A word from 
him in the beginning would have prevented everything; D4saugiers’s blunder, 
Fournier’s impudent envoy, and the decisive manoeuvres of this “messenger 
magician.” Instead of stopping Bernadette’s budding enterprise with one 
decisive word, Napoleon had preferred to let it develop and take its chance; 
he fought to get profit from it, both by forbidding it and by refraining from 
taking any part in it. But nobody believed in that surprising abnegation, 
in that effacement of a will which Europe was accustomed to look for, and 
find eveiywhere, and feel perpetually active. As the emperor had not spoken 
everyone assumed the right to speak for him; finally hiq name, audaciously 
usurped, brought about the election.® 

BEBNABOTTE AS CEOWN PEINCB 

If Napoleon expected to find a mere instrument in the new crown prince 
[henceforth known as Charles John], he was soon miserably disappointed. 
The latter had duties and interests irreconcilable with such a state of vassal- 
s^e. For some time the outward forms of amity were observed; and when 
invested with the chief .cares of government throi;^h the infirmities of 
Charles XIII, he grew more cautious, more eager to profit by the course of 
events. He would not offend Bonaparte; and therefore he embraced the 
continental system, and even declared war against England. , But he adopted 
no serious measures to the prejudice of this country; and what he did was 
the result of fear rather than of enmity. 

By degrees, he ventured to remonstrate against the mandates of the 
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emperor, and in some instances to return a decided negative. In revenge, 
Napoleon urged his privateers to seize Swedish vessels wherever they could 
be found. Ine injury thus effected was incalculable, and it produced some- 
energetic representations from the crown prince. But they led to no result. 
The seizure of Pomerania and Rugen by the French broke the last remaining 
bond winch uiuted him with his native country. From this moment, Charles 
John turned towards the English, whose vessels he freely admitted into his 
ports, and with whom he signed a treaty of peace. He also cultivated the 
friendship of Alexander, then menaced by the most formidable power Europe 
had seen since the days of Charlemagne.^ The treaties with Great Britain 
and Russia provided for the cession of Norway to Sweden as a consolation 
for the recent loss of Fmland to Russia; and as the country thus coolly 
assigned to Bemadotte’s kingdom was the property of Denmark, the latter 
power was to receive compensation in Pomerania. ■ Ihe island of Guadaloupe 
was also ceded to Sweden by Great Britain, and large subsidies promised. 
It is said that in these transactions the crown prince of Sweden did not always 
allow his personal advantage to be thrust into the background in favour of 
that of his adopted country. In Ahnfelt’s narratives of the Scandinavian 
court and state the crown prince is represented as playing a decidedly ignoble 
r61e.® 

An inquiry into the benefits that accrued to Sweden from the sale of 
Pomerania and Guadaloupe [in 1815] lies outside the scope of this record; 
let it suffice to say that Charles John took more than an equal share, and 
stipulated, moreover, for a large annual sum, which the Bank of Sweden 
was required by the estates to place at the disposal of his dynasty in per- 
petuity. If to this sum we add the notorious rouble fimd (Bvbelfonds) 
and the old Passevohnskasse deposited with the college of War — which 
may reasonably be regarded as a reserve fund for Charles John's private ends, 
since he kept it under lock and key, by his resolute refusal to give the auditors 
of the estates of the kingdom access to it — we must own that the adopted 
son of Chiles XIII knew how to get paid for the honour he had done Sweden 
in accepting the succession to the tlirone. At this point it may be well to 
say a'few words concerning the manner in which the above-mentioned rouble 
fund came into being. In the summer of 1812, the emperor Alexander’s 
situation was so desperate that almost his only chance of saving his domin- 
ions, and maintaining the sovereignty of Russia in Europe, was to pave the 
way for an alliance with Sweden, and to associate himself with Charles Jolm, 
then crown prince, at any price. This was the motive of the ill-starred 
interview between the two at Abo. It is asserted, and not without good 
reason, that in the Russian deliberations which preceded the interview, 
it was decided that Alexander should begin by makmg a money payment 
the basis of negotiatipn, and, if necessary, should proceed to offer the restor- 
ation of Finland and Aland, and, it may be, the possession of Norway. 

Alexmder himself was far too skilled a diplomatist not to have given 
his minister at Stockholm instruction to make the study of the new heir- 
apparent his first object, after Charles John had arrived in Sweden, and 
ymile a rupture between France and Russia appeared imminent; and more 
especially after the latter had gained the absolute ascendency over the cabi- 
net which he already enjoyed over the army. And, in truth, the task could 
l^ve been confided to no better man than that adroit and practised diploma- 
fet?, ^General van Suchtelen the elder [a Dutdiman who had entered the 
Russian service]. The Russian diplomatist held good cards in his hand* 
Oharte John’s envy and hatred of Napoleon were already a matter of historical 
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certainty; his bombastic speeches and proclamations were the sure indication, 
of a character steeped in self-love and ambition; and lastly, it is not likely 
that his domestic economy had escaped Van Suchtelen’s practised observan 
tion. We are therefore tolerably well justified in assuming that, even Wore 
the inter\new at Abo, Alexander knew with whom he had to do, and was in 
a position Ho frame the lines on which to negotiate with the heir-apparent. 
The interview itself was a snare laid for Charles John’s vanity. WTen they 
met, Alexander and the crown prince locked themselves into a private apart- 
ment togetW. The most distinguished members of Alexander’s suite were 
in waiting in the adjoining room, as well as a few gentlemen who had accom- 
panied the crown prince. The Russians had gathered together in a group 
near the room in which the conference was held, to await the result. While 
they were talking together, the door opened, and Alexander came out alone, 
turned straight to the group of Russians, and with evident self-satisfaction 
exclaimed, “ He will take the money! ” This was the rouble fund.<^ 

During Napoleon’s expedition to Russia, Charles John kept in check the 
French troops in the north of Germany. The following year he declared war 
agamst France, and in return for the guarantee by Great Britain of the 
annexation of Norway to Sweden, agreed to take the field with a large force 
against the common foe of Europe. Landing at Stralsund, he took command 
of a combined army of ninety thousand men, and thence proceeded to Berlin, 
where he fixed his head quarters.^ 


SWEDEN IN THE WAR OF LIBERATION 

In this memorable campaign, none of tlie allied generals bore a more dis- 
tinguished part than the crown prince of Sweden, by whom the plan of 
operations is said to have been originally sketched. Detachments of the 
allies had already driven the invaders from Hamburg, Lubeck, and Lauen- 
burg, from the duchy of Mecklenburg and Swedish Pomerania; but the 
Danes and the French, under Davout, occupied the two first-named cities 
(May 30th, 1813), which were subjected to the horrors of pillage and devasta^- 
tion. Numerous engagements during the summer months had taken place 
m Saxony, the chief theatre of the war, from which Napoleon had suffered so 
severely that he was obliged to solicit a truce. An armistice was concluded 
(June 4th) at Poischwitz, and this interval the confederated sovereigns 
employed in contracting new engagements with foreign courts, and arranging 
those treaties of alliance and pecumary subsidies with Britain and Austria, 
which constituted the sixth grand coalition against France, and idtmaately 
led to the restoration of the Bourbons. ^ 

Hostilities were resumed (August 10th), when the cities and plains of 
Poland, Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria, and Silesia were once more deluged with 
the blood of contending nations. In this sanguinary strife, victory declared 
unequivocally for the aflies; and on various occasions they owed their success 
to the prudent dispositions of the crown prince of Sweden. The plan of the 
campaign, as arra,nged in a conference held at Trachenberg, was to aUure 
Bonaparte from his asylum at Dresden, and draw him into a situation more 
accessible to the combined operations of his antagonists. In this scheme 
they succeeded entirely to their wishes; and Leipsic, which had so often 
■witnessed the triumphs of civil and religious 'hberty under its walls, was 
again destined to see the freedom of oppressed Europe vindicated and restored 
on its classic soil; where nearly half a million of combatants were assembled 
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exhibiting a Btra:^e diversity of nations and tongues, unparalleled in history 
since the expeditions of Xerxes and AttUa.® 

However useful the talents of Bernadotte may have been to the allies 
they entertained doubts of his good faith. He is said to have cherished a 
des^ of replacing Napoleon on the French throne, for which reason he 
refrained from striking decisive blows at the power of France.' ^e small 
r61e played by the Swedish troops in the great battle of Leipsic is thus 
described by one of their own ofi&cers.® 

’ A Swedish Narrative of the Battle of the Nations ( 1813 A.D J 

The emperor Napoleon’s attempt to prevent the junction of the north 
German army with that of Silesia having been frustrated by the retrograde 
movement beyond the Saal, he collected all his forces in the neighbourhood 
of Leipsic, there to await the attack of the allies. He did not wait in vain. 
On the 16th of October, he was hotly engaged with the Bohemian army to the 
south of Leipsic and with the Silesian army to the north, but without decisive 
results in either case, though the latter force, under General Bliicher, gained 
some advantage. On the 17th a few skirmishes took place to the north of the 
town, considerable reinforcements were brought up, and all the necessary 
preparations made for the general conflict, the great battle of the nations, 
which was to be fought next day by more than half a million men. 

The allied armies advanced in massed columns, early on the morning of 
the ISthj overpowered the advanced posts of the enemy, and took up their 
position in such order as to surround the enemy with an unbroken concentric 
curve, more than two miles in length. About 8 o’clock the Bohemian army 
opened the cannonade, which spread along the whole line; at noon the highest 
pitch of horror was reached in every part of the vast battle-field, over which 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred throats of fire breathed death and 
destruction from all directions. One by one, the lines of fire were pushed 
forward; and it was evident that the united armies were advancing concen- 
trically, and that victory, though dearly bought, would fall to wie allies. 
But there were many fierce struggles to come: the enemy’s positions were 
everjrwhere stubbornly defended; villages were taken and retaken; nor did 
even darkness set a truce to the conflict — the men fought on by the light 
and amidst the flames of burning villages. As usual, the Swedish army had 
no share in the glory and danger of that memorable day; it was only held in 
reserve, together with a Russian corps of ten thousand men. But for all 
that, a portion of the Swedish artiUe^’y, which was posted on the right wing 
to support General Luageron’s army corps, found an opportunity of distin- 
guishing itself — in consequence, it must be owned, of a colossal blunder on 
the part of its commander. General Cardell. 

The inaction imposed upon the Swedish army aroused discontent and 
displeasure in the ranks, and was a real grief to General Adlercreutz, who 
longed for at least one chance of showing what could be done with it. In the 
absence of any such opportunity, he kept perpetually hurrying to the points 
yrhere the fight was fiercest and the firing hottest, thus exposing his person 
and his staff with the express object, as he repeatedly said, of “showing the 
Swedish uniform under fire.” An opportunity for so doing presently arose 
in the storming of Paunsdorf, with which the north German army began its 
attack. The expulsion of the enemy from Sellerhausen and the taking of 
Sdhonefeld decided the victory on the right wing, and ended the day’s bloody 
week at this point (rf the fighting line. Next morning it was evident that the 
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enemy liad abandoned the field of battle and withdrawn to Leipsie, leavii^ 
strong detachments in the villages about the town to cover its retreat. Th.^ 
villages had consequently to be taken before the town could be attempted. 

While the Silesian and Bohemian armies were making an assault on the 
northern and southern sides of the town, Swedish and Prussian coluu^, 
under the’' command of General Adlercreutz, stormed the eastern portion, 
known as the Grimmaische Thor (Grimmai gate). The storming parties met 
with desperate resistance at all points, but this did not suffice to check the 
advance of -the attacking columns of the allies, nor prevent the reduction of 
the town. By midday Leipsie was completely in their power. The Swedish 
troops had smfered a loss of about 150 killed and 100 wounded — a consid- 
erable number in proportion to the force engaged, for barely 1,200 men of 
the Swedish army had been under fire. I myself was among the wounded, 
and was obliged to qu t the field just at the decisive and eagerly desired 
moment when General Adlercreutz came up with fresh troops.<* 

ONION OF SWEDEN AND NOEWAY (1814 A.D.) 

After the battle of Leipsie Charles John displayed much activity. He 
blockaded Hamburg; and by the Peace of Kiel, concluded in January, 1814, 
he forced Denmark to give up Norway. He then entered France, but soon 
returned, and devoted his energies to the conquest of Norway./ 

The rupture of the ties which for several centuries had made two peoples 
brothers, evoked lively grief in Denmark, which was shared by the great 
majority of the Norwegian people. If at different periods complaints and 
discords, comparatively rare, had arisen, they were now completely for- 
gotten; the one thought was of the services which the two nations had mutu- 
ally rendered one another, of their common historic memorieSj of the fidelity 
with which they had remained side by side in good and evil ways, of the 
intimacy established during a long union which had, so to speak, fused the 
two peoples together. Through the violence and injustice of foreign natioim 
.they were now separated; and Norway, treated as a domain or as booty, 
became the prey of the successful conqueror. But such treatment aroused 
every feehng of the Norwegian people. Prince Christian Frederick [after- 
wards Christian VIII of Denmark], who had won the nation’s love while the 
king’s representative in Norway, and who returned this affection, became the 
leader round whom all who wanted independence and liberty for Norway 
gathered. He consulted with several important personages, and took up the 
reins of government, rejecting on Norway’s part the dispositions of the Peace 
of Kiel, and proclaiming the country’s independence. An elective assembly 
was convoked at Eidsvold on April 10th, 1814, to deliberate on the fate of' 
Norway, and provide her with a constitution [the details of which we gave 
in the last chapter]. This constitution, constructed on new liberal ideas, 
was voted by the national assembly of Eidsvold on the 17th of May, and the 
same day Christian Frederick was elected king of Norwajr. 

But it was now necessary to maintain the country’s independence by 
force of arms; for Charles John hurried back to Sweden with all haste, and 
set out for the Norwegian frontier, to carry out forcibly the conditions of the 
Peace of Kiel with an army of thirty thousand men, trained and hardened by 
recent campaigns. England and Russia had promised help m this enterprise, 
while Ei^lish and Swedish ships blockaded the ports and coast of Norway. 

It was difficult, and almost impossible, to resist such aggression. The people 
were, in truth, brave and determined, but badly trained m arms; and Norway 
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jlaeked money, provisions, war supplies and, more than all, a capable general 
— , for, while Christian Frederick was dowered witli fine qualities, he was no 
strategbt. There was no help to be expected; Denmark was powerless, and 
Frederick VI, pushed by the other governments, found himself in the painful 
P^ition of having to reprimand and threaten Christian Frederick. Hostil- 
ities began on the 26th of July. Success alternated with reverses 'for the few 
weeks the war lasted, but it was not difficult to foresee the final result. For- 
tunately, Charles Jolin was disposed towards moderation; he realized that 
the new union would be badly cemented with blood, and sought to win over 
the Norwegian people by considerate treatment. He proposed an armistice 
and conditions by. which no one would lose anything, unless it were Christian 
Frederick, who would have to give up his newly acquired crown. The truce 
was signed at Moss, August 14th, 1814, and at the same time and place an 
’agreement was reached in which Charles John, in the name of the king of 
Sweden, recognised the constitution voted at Eidsyold, to which nothing was 
to be added but modifications necessary to the union with Sweden, and these 
only with the consent of the storthing (grand assembly). Christian Fred- 
erick imdertook to resign before a storthing convoked for that purpose. 
This was done, and on the 10th of October he laid down his crown and power 
before the assembly. He deserves the kind remembrance and gratitude of 
the Norwegian people, who owe to him principally the ease with which they 
passed from the old to the new order of things. It was under him that were 
founded at the same time their independence and liberty; and this work, 
once accomplished, was not easily destroyed. Who knows what would have 
happened if Norway had not had in him a leader at this criticial moment ? 
His presence prevented the discord, indecision, and disorder which would 
so easily have been generated in such circumstances, and which would 
doubtless have suggested, and partly justified, other sentiments m Charles 
John.? 

At 10 o’clock in the morning of the 13th of October, 1814, the Swedish 
commissioners appeared in the storthing They handed the president their 
credentials and the proposal for a Norwegian constitution with their signa- 
tures appended. In principle and in all essential points this constitution 
was identical with that of the 17th of May, and only contained such alter- 
ations as were considered necessary in view of the new relations between 
Norway and Sweden. The President promised to inform the commissioners 
of the resolution at which the storthing should arrive after mature considera- 
tion; and they thereupon withdrew. On the 14th, the storthmg resumed its 
^liberations. A committee was appointed to inquire into the internal con- 
dition of the country, and another to treat with the Swedish commissioners 
,Gn points of detail in the terms of union. National antipathy to the union 
was by no means extinct, and found vent most freely among the representa- 
tives of the remoter provinces, who were least well acquainted with the true 
state of the kingdom. From several districts the storthing received offers of 
voluntary contributions in money and kind, which were placed at the regent’s 
disposal, to help to maintain the independence of the country. These offers 
were manifest proofs of the zeal of the givers for what they thought their 
country’s good; and they were all the more worthy of respect because the 
sacrifices they entailed must have been made out of the poverty of persons 
who certainly did not suffer from superfluity; but considerable as they might 
appear in proportion to the circumstances of the givers, they were wholly 
inadequate to fill the great chasm opened by the lack of every kind of neces- 
sary. It is not Imo'wn how or where they were used. The storthing also 
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received information that a volunteer corps of chasseurs had been formed at 
Ttondhjem, to contribute to the defence of the country, and that its regula- 
tions were alreadjr dra^ up. Several demonstrations of this kind went to 
show that the_ union with Sweden was by no means universally desired. 

The committee appointed to examine the internal condition of the country 
presented* an exhaustive report, the tenor of which was anything but an 
encouragement to prosecute the war. On the 19th of October, Etatsrath 
T^eschow came forward, and submitted the following proposal to the con- 
sideration sf the storthing; “'Tomorrow the period of armistice will be at an 
end. No decisive resolution has yet been arrived at concerning the principal 
subject under deliberation in this assembly; no step of any importance has 
been taken to effect a rapprochement with Sweden or to accept any of her 
proposals.^ If no such resolution is taken, it is probable that within a week 
the war will have broken out more destructively than ever, and whether with 
OTeat hopes of a happy issue for our cause, I leave it to the storthing to infer 
from a consideration of that knowledge of the resources and feeling of the 
nation as a whole — though not of the opinion that prevails in certain dis- 
tricts— which it has gathered, partly in time past, and partly from the 
investigations of the select committee as to the state of the country and the 
army. The result of these investigations, together with the considerations 
concerning the relations of Norway to Sweden, as well as to other European 
powers, which I have put forward now and at previous times, lead me to sub- 
mit the following proposal to the storthing: (1) Whereas Wing Christian 
Frederick has resigned the government into the hands of the people, absolved 
the people of Norway from the oath of allegiance sworn to his majesty, and 
abdicated, for himself and his descendants, all rights to the crown of this 
country; and whereas Norway, according to its fundamental law, must 
always be governed by a king, another king shall and must be chosen in place 
of him and his descendants, as speedily as possible; (2) the Norwegian stor- 
thing declares a union with Sweden, in conformity with the first paragraph of 
the proposals made by the Swedish commissioners, to be for the advantage 
of both kingdoms and, in view of external conditions and the safety and 
independence of both, necessary to be concluded upon this basis. (3) I^ereas 
Charles XIII, king of Sweden, by the ratification of the assembly of the 
estates of the kingdom at Eidsvold and the fundamental law therein enacted, 
and by the declaration that he will propose only such alterations as are mani- 
festly necessary for union with Sweden^ in the proposal made to this storthing 
by his accredited commissioners, and in the statements and explanations by 
them given, has not only furnished convincing proofs of his respect for the 
honour, liberties, and rights of the Norwegian nation, but also manifested 
his inclination to accede to our demands and give ear to our representations, 
his aforesaid majesty King Cliarles XIII is hereby elected king of Norway. 
(4) Until this proposal has been debated and put to the vote, no other pro- 
posal hitherto submitted or hereafter to be submitted shall be considered by 
the storthing. (5) Memoranda upon the second and third points of the 
proposal shall be made orally and entered in the protocol. (6) The election 
must be unconditional, for whereas veij diverse opinions may prevail concern- 
ing the conditions under which the union should take place, unanimity would 
be unattainable by any other means; and the committee appointed for the 
purpose shall conclude the examination of the numerous proposals submitted 
concerning the matter, at such time as is convenient in view of the date at 
which the resolution must be taken,*' the danger of precipitancy being greater 
now than hereafter, since after the election of the king the storthing will be 
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aB6wed sufficient time for mature consideration of any alteration proposed 
in the fundamental law.” 

On the 20th of October, the storthing resumed its deliberations, and the 
proposal of .Treschow, quoted above, was made the subject of debate. The 
principal question at issue was the second article of the proposal: union 
with Sweden. Several of the representatives made lengthy speeches, the net 
result of which was in the main in favour of union. Every representative 
then voted viva voce, and the votes were added to the protocol. _ Seventy-two 
were in favour of imion, and five against it. The five dissentie3?ts deposed 
that they gave their votes in conformity with the express desire of their con- 
stituents, a declaration which implied that they were not actuated by their 
peishnal convictions in so doing. Thus the most knotty question was solved, 
tod it only remained to elect the king. By forty-seven votes against thirty, 
it was decided to postpone the election until an agreement should have been 
arrived at, respecting the alterations in the fundamental law. The delibera- 
tions were resumed and concluded on the 4th of November, and on the same 
day Charles XIII, king of Sweden, was unanimously elected king of Norway.^* 
' Ihe imion was more fully defined by the act of Union, which was accepted 
by the national assemblies of both countries in the following year. In the 
preamble to the act it is clearly stated that the union between the two peoples 
was accomplished “not by force of arms, but by free conviction”; and the 
Swedish foreign minister declared to the European powers, on behalf of 
Sweden, that the treaty of Kiel had been abandoned, and that it was not to 
this treaty, but to the confidence of the Norwegian people in the Swedish, 
that the latter owed the union with Norway. The constitution framed at 
Eidsvold was retained, and forms the Grunabv, or fundamental law of the 
kmgdom. It is generally acknowledged to be the freest and most democratic 
constitution of aU monarchical states. The union thus concluded between 
the two countries was really an offensive and defensive alliance imder a com- 
mon kiug, each country retaining its own government, parliament, army, 
navy, customs. The relations between the two countries may be more clearly 
understood when it is realised that a Norwegian is a foreigner in Sweden, and 
a Swede in Norway; and that consequently a Norwegian can hold no official 
appointment in Sweden, and vice versa. In Sweden the people received 
only an imperfect and erroneous insight into the nature of the union, and for 
a long time believed it to be an achievement of the Swedish arms; while to 
the leading men of the country, who knew the terms of the union better, it 
was a great disappointment. They had hoped to make Norway a province 
of Sweden, and now they had entered into a imion in which both countries 
were equally independent. Durmg the first fifteen years, the kmg was rep- 
resented in Norway by a Swedish viceroy, while the government was, of 
course, composed only of Norwegians, selected from various parties in the 
country. Count Wedel Jarlsberg was the first to be entrusted with the 
importent office of head of the Norwegian government, while several of Prince 
'Chnstian Frederick’s councillors of state were retained, or replaced by others 
’holding their political views. The Swedish count von Essen was appointed 
Ae first viceroy of Norway, and was succeeded two years afterwards by his 
*opuntryman Count von Momer, over both of whom Count Wedel exercised 
’'een^erable influence. ' 

»•'*• During the first years of the imion, the condition of Norway was in many 
‘respects most unprosperous. The country suffered from poverty and depres- 
trade, and the finances were in a deplorable condition. The fet 
^ItortlaiHg'was chiefly occupied with financial and other practical measures. 
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In order to improve the finances of the country, a bank of Norway was 
founded, and the army was reduced to one half, as the defence of the country 
was not considered to be of great importance now that the umon had been 
concluded. The paid-up capital of the bank was procured by the assessment 
of an extraordinary tax; and this, together with the growmg discontent 
among th* peasantry, brought about a rising in Hedemarken and the neigh- 
bouring districts, the object of which was to dissolve the storthing and to 
obtain a reduction in the taxation. It was also rumoured that the organ- 
izers of thjs agitation intended establishing an absolute government, and 
many Iherefore ima^ned they saw the machinations of the royal power 
behind the rising; while, on the other hand, the king himself believed he had 
to deal with Danish intrigues. The rising, however, soon subsided, and the 
bountiful harvest of 1819 brought more prosperous times to the peasantry. 

Meanwhile, however, the financial position of the country had nearly 
endangered its independence. The settlement with Denmark with regard to 
Norway’s share of the national debt common to both, which had so long been 
deferred, and could not be evaded, had assumed threatening proportions. In 
the interest of Denmark, the allied powers asked for a speedy settlement; 
and in order to escape their collective intervention, Charles John, who had 
now succeeded to the throne of Sweden, and Norway, on the death (Feb- 
ruary 5th, 1818) of the old king Charles JQII, accepted England’s mediation, 
and was enabled in September, 1819, to conclude a convention with Denmark 
according to which Norway was held liable for only 3,000,000 specie dollars 
(nearly £700,000). But the Norwegians considered that this was still too 
much, and the attitude of the storthing in 1821 had nearly occasioned a fresh 
interference of the powers. The storthing, however, yielded at last, and 
agreed to raise a loan and pay the amount stipulated in the convention. 

NORWAT UNDER CHARLES (Xiv) JOHN 

Although this matter now seemed to be in a fair way of being settled, 
the king evidently had his doubts as to whether the Norwegians really in- 
tended to fulfil their obligations. As his relations with the storthing had 
already become strained, and as he was occupied at that time with plans 
which, it is now known, meant nothing less than a coup d’6tat in connection 
with the revision of the Norweigan constitution, he decided to adopt military 
preparations; and in July, 1821, he collected a force of three thousand Swe^h 
and three thousand Norwegian troops in the neighbourhood of Christiania — 
ostensibly for the mere purpose of holding some manoeuvres, but his object 
was undoubtedly to impress the storthing with his authority, and to frighten 
it into submission. In a circular note (June 1st) to the European powers, 
signed by the Swedish foreign minister Engstrdm (but it is not difficult to 
recognize the hand of the king as the real author); the minister complained 
bitterly of the treatment the king had met with at the hands of the storthing, 
and represented the Norwegians in anything but a favourable light to the 
powers, the intention being to obtain their sjonpathy for any attempt that 
might be made to revise the Norwegian constitution, as, for example, by' 
the substitution of an absolute for a suspenave veto, by conferring upon the 
king the right to dissolve the storthing and to elect its presidents — ip short, 
to adapt the Norwegian constitution to the liking of his less der^eratio 

'About tms time another important question had to be finally settled by 
the storthing, which the king was anxious to oppose at all costs. The stor- 
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.thmgsof 1815 and 1818 had already passed a bill for the abolition of nobility, 
bnt the king had on both occasions refused his sanction. The Norwegians 
maintained that the country was too poor consistently to keep up an aristoc- 
racy, and that the few counts and barons still to be found in Norw^ay were all 
Danish and of very recent origin, w^hile the really true and ancient nobility 
of the country were the Norwegian peasants, descendants of the old jarls 
and chieftains, who had no desire for titular distinction. According to the 
constitution, anjr biU which has been passed by three successively elected 
storthings (elections are held eve^ third year) becomes law without the king’s 
sanction. When the third reading of the bill came on, the king did every- 
thing in his power to obstruct it, but in spite of his opposition the bill was 
eventually carried and became law. Tliese conflicts with the king had 
increased the strained relations which for some time had existed between 
him and the storthing; but after the question of the debt to Denmark had 
been settled, and the king had formally sanctioned the bill for the abolition 
of nobility, a more conciliatory feeling set in. 

In 1822 Count Wedel Jarlsberg retired from the government. He had 
become unpopular through his financial policy, and was also at issue with 
the king on vital matters. In 1821, he had been impeached before the Rigsret 
(the supreme court of the realm) for having caused the state considerable 
losses. J. Collett was appointed as his successor to the post of minister of 
finance. 

/ ' • 

Royal Proposals for Constitutional Revision 

The king had by this time apparently abandoned his plan of a coup d’ifat, 
for in the following August he submitted to the storthing several proposals 
for fundamental changes m the constitution, all of which aimed at removing 
what was at variance with a monarchical form of government. The changes, 
in fact, were the same as he had suggested in his circular note to the powers, 
and which he knew would be hailed with approval by his Swedish subjects. 
It may seem strange that the king, favoured as he was by cucumstanees, took 
the constitutional course, when he might easily have gained his end by a 
coup d/itat; .but although Charles Jolm was a man of courage on the battle- 
field, he seems to have been wanting in courage civil, and he doubtless feared 
that a coup d’itat might result in unpleasant and humiliating consequences 
for himself. At the same time he knew that the great powers looked upon 
him with distrustful eyes, and that even in Sweden there were powerful 
enemies working against him. 

When the storthing met again, in 1824, the royal proposals for the con- 
stitutional changes came on for discussion. The storthing adopted a friendly 
attitude towards the king personally, without, however, showing itself sub- 
servient; but the assembly unanimously rejected not only the king’s pro- 
posals, but also several others by private members for changes in the con- 
stitution. The king submitted his proposals again in the following session 
of the storthing, and again later on; but they were always unanimously 
rejected. In 1830, they were discussed for the last time, with the same 
result. The king’s insistence was viewed by the people as a sign of absolutist 
tendencies, and naturally excited fresh alarm. They felt they would have 
to be on their guard against all attempts at encroachment and at amalgama- 
tion between Norway and Sweden. In the eyes of the people the members 
of the opposition in the storthing were the true champions of the rights and 
the independence which they had gained in 1814. 
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For several years the Norwegians had been celebrating the 17& of May. 
as their day of independence, it being the anniversary of the adoption of the 
constitution of 1814; but as the tension between the Norwegians and the king 
increased, the latter began to look upon the celebration in the light of a 
demonstration directed against hims elf; and when CoUett, the minister of 
finance, was impeached before the supreme couit of the- realm for having 
rnade certain payments without the sanction of the storthmg, he also coUt 
sidered_ this as an attack upon himself and his royal prerogatives in general. 
His irritatictn knew im bounds, and although Collett was acquitted by the 
supreme court, the king, in order to eiqiress his irritation with the storthing 
and the action they had taken against one of his ministers, dissolved the 
national assembly with every sign of displeasure. The Swedish viceroy at the 
time, Count Sandels, had tiied to convince him that his prejudice against 
the celebration of the 17th of May was groundless, and for some years the 
king had made no objection to the celebration. In 1827 it was, however, 
cel^rated in a very marked manner, and later in the same year there was a 
demonstration against a company of Swedish actors who had been performing 
a foo^h political piece called The Umon. This being privately reported to 
the king, and represented to him in as bad a light as possible, he thought 
that Count Sandels, who had not considered it worth while to report the 
occurrence, was not fitted for his post, and had him replaced by Count Platen, 
an upright but narrow-minded statesman, who was looked upon as a mouth- 
piece of the prevailing opinion m Sweden, where the people considered them- 
selves defrauded of the real union they had hoped for. 

Count Platen’s first act was to issue a proclamation warning the people 
against celebrating the day of independence; and in April, 1828, the king 
against the advice of his mmisters, summoned an extraordinary storthing, 
in consequence of the judgment of the supreme court and the uncertain basis 
upon which that judgment seemed to place his royal prerogatives; his inten- 
tion being to wrest from the storthing the supremacy it had gained in 1827. 
He also intended to take steps to prevent the celebration of the 17th of May, 
and, in order to give due emphasis to his proposals, he assembled a force of 
two thousand Norwegian soldiers in the neighbourhood of the capital. The 
king arrived in Christiania soon after the opening of the extraordinary stor- 
thing. He did not succeed, however, in his attempt to make any constitutional 
changes; but the storthmg met the king’s wishes with regard to the celebrar 
tion of the 17th of May by deciding not to continue it, and the people all 
over the country quietly acquiesced. 

TJie “ Battle of the Market-place ” 

This was all_ that resulted from the king’s great efforts on this occasion; 
but even this little tnumph did not last long. The following year trouble 
broke out again. The students had decided to celebrate the 17th of May 
with a festive gathering, which, however, passed off quietly. But it was 
known that the authorities had made extraordinary preparations, and large 
masses of the people paraded the streets, out of curiosity, singing and shouting, 
and gathered finally in the market-place. There was no noting or disturbance, 
but the Riot Act was read, and the police and the military eventually dis- 
persed the 'people, and drove them to their homes with sword and musket. 

This episode has become known as the “Battle of the Market-place,” and 
did much to increase the general ill-feeling against Count 'Platen, who, it 
has since been proved, was no friend of Norway, having actually advised 
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thesMng to try a cowj^ d’Stat. His health eventually broke down from disap- 
pointment and vexation at the indignities and abuse heaped upon him. He 
died in Christiania at the end of the year, and owing to the state of public 
feeling his post was not filled by a Swede, but remained vacant for several 
years, the presidency of the Norwegian government in the meantime being 
taken by Collett, its oldest member. From this time the day of independence 
has been celebrated every year with increasing enthusiasm. 

Increased Political Power of the Peasantry ' ' 

By the July Revolution the pohtieal situation in Europe became com- 
pletely changed, and the lessons derived from that great movement reached 
to Norway. A new generation had grown up, which was more familiar 
■with the forms of political freedom, and also bolder in adopting them. The 
representatives of the peasantry, for whom the constitution h^ paved the 
way to become the ruling element m political life, were also beginning to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the national assembly, where they now had taken up 
an independent position against the representatives of the 'official classes, 
who in 1814 and afterwards had played the leading and most influential 
part in politics. This party was now under the leadership of the able and 
gifted Ole Ueland, who remained a member of every storthing from 1833 to 
1869. The storthing of 1833 was the first of the so-called “ peasant storthings.” 
HitWto the peasantry had never been represented by more than twenty 
members, but the elections in 1833 brought their number up to forty-five — 
nearly half of the total representation. 

Jlie attention of this new party was especially directed to the finances 
of the country, in the administration of which they demanded the strictest 
economy. They often went too far in their zeal, and thereby incurred con- 
siderable ridicule and even the contempt of the officials and well-to-do classes, 
who began to regard the new party with distrustful and hostile feelings. 
About this time the peasant party found a champion in the youthful poet 
Henrik Wergeland, who threw himself heart and soul into the political ques- 
tions of the day, and soon became one of the leaders of the “Young Norway” 
party. He was a republican in politics, and the most zealous upholder of 
the national independence of Norway, and of her full equality with Sweden in 
the union. He soon became as much detested by the so-called "party of 
intelligence” — the official and well-to-do classes — as was the pdrty he had 

{ ‘oined. In addition to the political struggles of the day, a literary conflict now 
legan, which lasted for many years, and which in violence and intensity 
scarcely ever been equalled in the history of the country. A strong opposition 
to Wergeland and the peasant party was formed by the upper classes, under 
the leadership of another rising poet and writer, Johan Sebastian Welhaven, 
and other talented men, who wished to retain the literary and linguistic rela- 
' tionship with Denmark; while Wergeland and his party wished to make the 
separation from Denmark as complete as possible, and in every way to 
encourage the growth of the national characteristics and feeling among the 
people. Wergeland had therefore welcomed with joy the increase of the peasant 
party: he considered the peasantry the real descendants of the old North- 
men — the kern el of the nation in fact — and, with the prophetic foresight 
of the poet, saw the important part they would play in the future political 
and intellectual life of the country. He devoted much of his time, by writing 
and other means, to promote the education of the people; but although he 
was most popular with the working and poorer classes, he was not able to 
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form any political party arotind him, and at the time of his death he stood 
almost isolated. He died in 1845, and his opponents now became the leaders 
in the field of literature, and carried on the work of national reconstruction 
in a more restrained and quiet manner. The peasant party still continued to 
exist, but restricted itself principally to the assertion of local interests and 
the maintenance of strict economy m the budget. 

The violent agitation that began in 1830 died away, and, after "Wergeland's 
death, the political life of the country assumed a more quiet and harmonio^ 
aspect. The, tension between the king and the legislature, however, still 
continued, and reached its height dunng the session of 1836, when all the 
royal proposals for changes in the constitution were laid aside, without even 
passing through committee, and when various other steps towards upholding 
the independence of the country were taken. The king, in his displeasure, 
decided to dissolve the storthing; but before it dispersed it proceeded to 
impeach Lovenskiold, one of the ministers, before the supreme court of the 
reajlm, for having advised the king to dissolve the storthing. . He was event- 
ually sentenced to pay a fine of 10,000 kroner (about £550), but he retained 
his post. Collett, another minister who had greatly displeased the king 
by Kis conduct, was dismissed; but unity in the Government was brought 
about by the appointment of Count Wedel Jarlsberg as viceroy of Norway. 
From this time the relations between the kiug and the Norwegian people 
began to improve, whereas in Sweden he was in his later vears not a htcle 
disliked. 


The National Flag Question 

When the king’s anger had subsided, he summoned the storthing to an 
extraordinary session, when several important bills were passed. Towards 
the close of the session, an address to the king was agreed to, in which the 
storthing urged that steps should be taken to place Norway in political 
respects upon an 'equal footing with Sweden, especially in the conduct of 
diplomatic affairs with foreign countries. The same address contained a 
petition for the use of the national or merchant flag in all waters. According 
to the constitution, Norway was to have her own merchant flag, and m 1821, 
the storthing had passed a resolution that the flag should be scarlet, divided 
into four by a blue cross with white borders. The king, however, refused his 
sanction to the resolution, but gave permission to use the flag m waters nearer 
home, .but beyond Cape Fmisterre the naval flag, which was really the 
Swedish flag, with a white cross on a red ground in the upper square, had to 
be' carried. In reply to the storthing’s address the king, in 18^, conceded 
the right to all merchant sliips to carry the national flag in all waters. This 
was hailed with great rejoicings all over the country; but the question of the 
national flag for general use had yet to be settled, and later on gave rise to 
long and violent strife before it was finally settled in accordance with the 
wishes of the people. 

"With regard to the question raised in the address of the storthing about 
the conduct of diplomatic affairs, and other matters concerning the equality 
of Norway in the union, the king, in 1839, appointed a committee of four 
Norwegians and four Swedes, who were to consider and report upon the 
questions thus raised. In 1835 a royal decree had ordained that when the 
Swedish minister of foreign affairs transacted business which concerned the 
two countries, or Norway only, the Norwegian mimster in attendance upon 
the king at Stockholm should be present; but the storthing, in its address. 
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declared that it only considered this resolution to be a preparatory step 
towards a more complete and satisfactory arrangement of this important 
matter. 

During the sitting of this first “union committee,” as it was called, the 
(question of a complete revision of the act of union was raised by the divi- 
sion of the Norwegian government in attendance upon the king at Stock- 
holm, but the proposal was not accepted by the Norwegian home govern- 
ment. The powers of the committee were, however, extended to consider 
a comprehensive revision of the Act of Umon, with the limitation that the 
fundamental conditions of the union must in no way be interfered with. But 
before the committee had finished their report, the king died (March 8th, 
1844), and was succeeded by his son Oscar I. 

CHAHLES JOHN StrCCEEDED BY'OSCAE 1 

According to the constitution, the Norwegian kings must be crowned in 
Trondhjem cathedral, but the bishop of Trondhjem was in doubt whether 
the queen, who was a Catholic, could be crowned; and after the question 
had become the subject of public discussion, the king decided to forego the 
coronation both of himself and his queen. The new king soon showed his 
desire to meet the wishes of the Norwegian people. Thus he decided that, 
in all documents concerning the internal government of the country, Norway 
should stand first where reference was made to the king as sovereign of the 
two kingdoms. After having received the report of the committee concern- 
ing the flag question, he resolved (June 20th, 1844) that Norway and Sweden 
should each carry its own national flag as the naval flag, with the mark of 
union in the upper corner; and it was also decided that the merchant flag 
of the two kingdoms should bear the same mark of union, and that only ships 
sailing under these flags could claim the protection of the state. The union 
committee did eventually present a report, in which it was proposed that the 
two countries should have a foreign minister in common, which the Norwegian 
government gave their opinion upon, but which the Swedish government 
rejected. 

The financial and material conditions of the country had now considerably 
improved; and King Oscar’s reign was marked by the carrying out of import- 
ant legislative work and reforms, especially in local government, of which 
Norway now possesses one of the most perfect systems. New roads were 
planned and built all over the country, the first railway was bmlt, steamship 
routes along the coast were established, lighthouses were erected, and trade 
and shipping made great progress. The king’s reign was not disturbed by 
any serious conflicts between the two countries, and the relations between 
the government and the storthing were of a harmonious character, both 
working for the mtemal development of the country. No change took place 
in the ministiy under the presidency of the viceroy Ldvenskiold upon King 
Oscar’s accession to the throne; but, on the death or retirement of some of 
its members, -the vacant places were filled by younger and talented men, 
among whom was FrederiK Stang, who in 1845 took over the newly established 
ministry of the interior. During the Schleswig-Holstein rebellion (1848-50) 
and the Crimean wax, King Oscar succeeded m maintaining the neutrality 
of Norway and Sweden, by which Norwegian shipping especially benefited. 
The abolition of the Enghsh Navigation Acts (repealed m the year 1850) 
was of great importance to Norway, and opened up a great future for its 
merchant fleet. 
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Relations with Russia 

In 1826, a treaty had been concluded with Russia, by which, the frontier 
between that country and the adjoining strip of Norwegian territory in the 
Polar region was definitely delimited; but in spite of tms treaty, Russia, in 
1851, demanded that the Russian Lapps on the Norwegian frontier tiiould 
have the right to fish on the Norwegian coast, and have a portion of the 
coast on the Varanger Fjord allotted to them to settle upon. The Norwegian 
government cefused to accede to the Russian demands, and serious compli- 
cations might have ensued if the attention of Russia had not been turned 
in another direction. While his father had looked to Russia for support. 
King Oscar was more inclined to secure the western powers as his allies, and 
during the Crimean war (1855) he concluded a treaty with England and 
France, according to which these countries promised their assistance in the 
event of any frem attempts at encroachment on Norwegian or Swedish terri- 
tory by Russia. In consequence of this treaty, the relations between Norway 
and Sweden and Russia became somewhat strained; but after the peace of 
Paris (1856) and the accession of Alexander II, whose government was in 
favour of a peaceful policy, the Russian ambassador at Stockholm succeeded 
in bringing about more friendly relations. 

In 1855 two commissions, consisting of an equal number of Norwegians 
and Swedes, were appointed. One of these was to consider a new bill for 
regulating the commercial relations between the two countries, which was to 
take the place of an older one of 1827; while the other commission was to pre- 
pare a bill for the execution, in either country, of judicial judgments delivered 
in the other. Ihe reports of these commissions were laid before and passed 
by the Swedish nksdag; but when they came before the Norwegian storthing, 
they were rejected as unsuitable for Norway, a decision which caused great 
irritation in Sweden. 

CHAELES XV * 

Owing to the king’s ill-health, his son, Crown Prince Charles, was appointed 
regent in 1857, and two years later, when King Oscar died, he succeeded to 
the thrones of the two countries as Charles XV. ■ He was a gifted, genial, 
and noble personality, and won the hearts of aU who came into contact with 
him. He was also of an artistic nature, and devoted himself to paintmg, 
poetry, and music. He had desired to inaugurate his reign by giving the 
Norwegians a proof of his willingness to acknowledge the claims of Norway 
but he did not live to see his wishes in this respect carried o^. According 
to the constitution, the king had the power to appoint a vicer^.y for Norway, 
who might be either a Norwegian or a Swede. Smce 1829 no fctwede had held 
the post, and since 1859 no appointment of a viceroy had been made, the gen- 
eral hope being that the office would be abolished altogether. But the parar- 
graph in the constitution still existed, and the Norwegians naturally wished 
to have this stamp of “provinciality” obliterated. 

A proposal for the abolishment of the office of viceroy was laid before 
the storthing in 1859, and passed by it. •The king, whose sympathies on this 
question were known, had been appealed to, and had privately promised that 
he would sanction the proposed change in the constitution; but as soon as 
the resolution of the storthing became known in Sweden, a violent outcry 
arose both in the Swedish press and the Swedish estates. The latter adopted 
a resolution declaring that the paragraph relating to the office of viceroy was 
a necessary condition of the union between the two countries, and could not 
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be altered without the consent of the Swedish executive. Under the pressure 
that was brought to bear upon the king in Sweden, he eventually refused 
to sanction the resolution of the storthing; but he added that he shared the 
views of his Norwegian counsellors, and would, when “the convenient 
moment” came, himself propose the abolition of the office of viceroy. This 
was but a poor consolation for the Norwegian people, who well knew that it 
was the dominant feeling in Sweden a^inst the equality of Norway in the 
muon which had come out triumphantly on this occasion. When^ the stor- 
thing received the news of the refusal, it adopted an address to the king (April 
I860), which stated that no Norwegian who had any regard for his country 
and his own honour would take any share in the revision of the act of Union 
on any other basis than that of the complete equality of the two kingdoms 
in the union. 


Swedish Proposals for Revision of Act of Union 

In the following year, the Swedish government again pressed the demands 
of the Swedish e^tes for a revision of the Act of Union, which this time 
included the establishment of a union or common parliament for the two 
countries, on the basis that, according to the population, there should be 
'two Swedish members to every Norwegian. The proposal was sent to the 
Norwegian government, which did not seem at all disposed to entertain it; 
but some dissensions arose with regard to the form in which their reply was 
to be laid before the king. The more obstinate members of the ministry 
resigned, and others, of a more pliable nature, were appointed under the 
presidency of Fredenk Stang, who had already been minister of the interior 
from 1845 to 1856. The reconstructed government was, however, in accord 
with the retiring one, that no proposal for the revision of the act of Union 
could then be entertained, as the attitude of Sweden towards the claims of 
the Norwegians for equality in the union seemed to be the same as in 1859 
and 1860, and the question was in consequence to be allowed to rest for the 
time being. The king, however, advocated the desirability of a revision, 
but insisted that this would have to be based upon the full equality of both 
countries. 

In 1863 the storthing assented to the appointment by the king of a umon 
committee — the second time that such a committee had been called upon to 
consider this vexatious question. It was not until 1867 that the report of the 
committee was made public, but it could not come on for discussion in the 
storthing till the latter met again, in 1871. During this period the differences 
between the t‘wo countries were somewhat thrust into the background by 
the Danish Otoplications in 1863-64, which threatened to draw the two 
kingdoms intn war. King Charles was himself in favour of a defensive 
alliance with Denmark; but the Norwegian storthii^ would consent to this 
only if an alliance could also be effected with two, or at least one, of the 
western powers. Under the circumstances, the king felt himself obliged to 
withdraw from the proposed alliance with Denmark, as none of the western 
powers showed any sign of assistmgithe Danes, although they had guaranteed 
the indivisibility of Denmark. 

FowndaMon of the Norwegian National Party 

' In 1869, the storthing passed a resolution by which its sessions, from 
1871, were made annual instead of triennial according to the constitutioh of 
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1814. Ite first important question which the first yearly stortMng, in 1871, 
had to consider was once more the proposed revision of the act of Union. 
The Norwegians had persistently maintained that, in any discussion on this 
question, the basis for the negotiations should be: (1) the full equality of 
the two kingdoms; and (2) no extension of the bonds of the union beyond 
the line originally defined in the act of 1815; but the draft of the new act 
coirtained terms in which the supremacy of Sweden was pr^upposed, and 
which introduced important extensions of the bonds of the union. Strangely 
enough, the jeport of the union committee was adopted by the new Stang 
ministry, and even supported by some of the most influential newspapers 
and in several of the leading circles of the Norwegian community. The 
reactionary tendencies which were hidden imder the plausible garb of “ Scan- 
dinavianism,” reasserted themselves, and the official classes saw in this new 
union a safeguard against the growing liberal and democratic movements in 
the cormtry. 

Under these circumstances the “lawyers’ party,” under the leaderiffiip of 
Johan Sverdrup, who was to play such a prominent part in Norwegian politics, 
and the “peasant party,” led by Soren Jaaboek, a gifted peasant proprietor, 
who was also destined to become a prominent figure in the political history 
of the country, formed an intimate alliance, with the object of guarding 
against any encroachment upon the liberty and independence which the 
country had secured by the constitution of 1814. This was the foimdation 
of the great national party, which became known as the Vensire (the left), 
and which before long became powerful enough to exert the most decisive 
influence upon the political affairs of the country. When, therefore, the 
proposed revision of the Act of Union eventually came before the storthing 
of 1871, it was rejected by an overwhelming majority; and this contentious 
question, which, since 1859, from time to time had assumed a most threatening 
aspect, may now be said to have been finally shelved and disposed of. The 
position which the government had taken up on this question helped to open 
the eyes of the Norwegians to some defects in the constitution, which had 
proved obstacles to the development and strengthening of the parliamentaiy 
system, of which the constitution had laid the foundation; and to the desir- 
ability of a harmonious co-operation between the executive and legislative 
powers of the country, in order that the smaller state might more effectively 
assert its rights and position in the union, in opposition to the greater, which 
seemed ever intent upon assuming the r^le of the predominant partner in the 
union. And this gave rise to the great question of the admittance of the min- 
isters to seats in the national assembly, which came to a*crisis in the ’eighties. 

In 1872, a private bill came before the storthing, proposing that the minis- 
ters should be admitted to the storthing and take part in its proceedings. 
After a number of stormy debates, the bm was successfully carried under the 
leadership of Johan Sverdrup, by a large majority (80 against 29); but the 
government, evidently jealous of the growing powers and influence of the 
new liberal party in the storthing, advised the king to refuse his sanction to 
the bill, although the government party itself had several times in the pre- 
ceding half-century introduced a similar bill for admitting the ministers to 
the storthing; but at lhat time the opposition had looked with suspicion on 
the presence of the ministers in the national assembly, lest their superior 
skUl in debate and political experience should turn the scale too readily in 
favour of government measures. Now, on the contrary, the opposition had 
gained more experience and confidence in its own strength, and no doubt 
found that the legislative work could be better carried on if the ministers 
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\^re present to explain and defend their views; but the government saw in 
the proposed reform the threatened introduction of full parliamentary govem- 
mentj by which the ministry could not remain in ofl&ce unless supported by 
a majority in the storthing. The king’s refusal created great dissatisfaction 
and irritation, both in the storthing and throughout the country. The rela- 
tions between the government and the majority in the storthing were already 
considerably strained, and in the refusal the storthing only saw another 
ill-timed assertion of governmental authority. Before the storthing sepa- 
rated, the liberals carried a vote of censure against the government; but the 
king declared that the ministers enjoyed his confidence, and that he would 
uphold his right to appoint and keep what ministers he pleased, and took no 

further notice of the vote. However, 
two of the ministers, who had advised 
the ratification of the bill, resigned. 
Numerous public meetings were held 
all over the country in support of the 
proposed reform, fully approving of 
the step the storthing had taken by 
proposing the vote of want of confi- 
dence. Among the speakers was Johan 
Sverdrup, who had now become the 
acknowledged leader of the liberal 
party, and who was haUed with great 
enthusiasm as the champion of the 
proposed reform. 

This was the political situation 
when King Charles died (September 
18th, 1872). He was succeeded by his 
brother, who ascended the throne as 
Oscar II. In the following year this 
monarch gave his sanction to the bill 
for the abolition of the ofiice of viceroy, 
which the storthing had again passed; 
and the president of the ministry was 
afterward recognised as the prime 
minister and head of the government in Christiania. Frederik Stang, who 
was the president of the ministry at the time, was the first to fill this ofiice. 
In the same year Norway celebrated its existence for a thousand years as a 
kingdom with great festivities. 

PROPOSALS BT THE STORTHESTG FOE FULL POPULAR CONTROL 

In 1874 the government, in order to show the people that they to some 
extent were willing to meet their wishes with regard to the great question 
before the country, laid before the storthing a royal proposition for the 
admittance of the ministers to the national assembly. But- this was to be 
acconapanied by certain other constitutional changes, such as ^ving the king 
the right of dissoltdng the storthing, at his pleasure, and providing fixed 
pei^ions for ex-ministers, which they held up as a guarantee against the 
majority of the assembly’s misusing its new power. The liberal party, in the 
meantime, received more and more support all over the country for their 
proposal and for full parliamentary government. Johan Sverdrup well 
summed up their policy in the following curt sentence: “All power must be 
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gathered in this hall.” The bill which the government brought in was unani- 
mously rejected by the storthing, the conservatives also voting against it, as 
they considered the guarantees insuflolcient. The same year, and again in 
1877, the storthing passed the bill for admitting the ministers to the national 
assenably, but in a somewhat different form from that of 1872. On both 
occasions the king refused his sanction to the biU. 

The storthing then resorted to the procedure provided by the constitution 
to carry out the people’s will. In 1880 the bill was passed for the third time, 
and, on this occasion, by the overwhelming majority of 93 out of 113. Three 
storthings after three successive elections had now carried the biU, without 
the adoption of any divergent resolution in the period between the first and 
tlmd reading, and according to the con- 
stitution, the bill would then become law 
with or without the king’s sanction. It 
was, however, generally expected that the 
king and his government would at length 
comply with the wishes of the people; 
but the king on this occasion also refused 
to sanction the bill, declaring at the same 
time that his right to the absolute veto 
was “above all doubt.” A feehng of dis- 
appointment and irritation pervaded the 
whole country, and many even of the con- 
servatives, both in and out of the stor- 
thing, deeply regretted the king’s decision. 

Johan Sver^p, the leader of the liberal 
party and president of the storthing, 
brought, however, the question to a prompt 
issue, by proposing to the storthing that 
the bill, which had been passed three 
times, should now be declared to be the 
law of the land without the kiirg’s sanc- 
tion. This proposal was carried by a Sophia, Qheeh op Sweden 
large majonty on the 9th of June, 1880, (isse-) 

but the king and his ministers in reply _ 

firmly declared that they would not recognise the validity of the resolution. 

From this moment the struggle may be said to have centred itself upon 
the existence or non-existence of an absolute veto on the part of the crown. 
The king requested the faculty of law at the ChMtiania Umveraty to give its 
opinion on the question at issue; and, with one dissentient, the learned doctors 
upheld the king’s right to the absolute veto in questions concerning amend- 
ments of the constitution, although they could not find that it was expressly 
stated in the fundamental law of the country. The ministry also advised 
the king to claim a veto in questions of supply, which still further increased 
the ill-feeling in the country against the government; and the conflict in 
consequence grew more and more violent. In the midst of the struggle 
between the king and the storthing, the prime minister, Frederik Stang, 
resigned, and Christian August Selmer became his successor; and this, 
together with the appointment of another member to the ministry, K. H. 
Schweigaard, plainly indicated that the conflict with the storthing was to be 
continued. In June, 1882, the king arrived in Christiania to dissolve the 
storthing, and on this occasion delivered a speech from the throne, in which 
he openly c^isured the representatives of the people for their attitude in legis- 
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lative worTc and oa the questioa of the absolute veto, the speech creating 
considerable surpri^ tluroughout the country.* Great preparations were now 
made bjr both parties for the impending elections, and public meetings were 
held during the recess all over the country. • Johan Sverdrup and Bjornstjeme 
Bjomson, the popular poet and dramatist, were the principal speakers, and 
called upon the people to support the storthing in upholdmg tne resolution 
of the 9th of Jime, and to rouse themselves to a sense of their political rights. 
The elections resulted in a great victory for the liberal party, which returned 
stronger than ever to the storthing, the liberals now numbering eighty-three 
and the conservatives only thirty-one. The ministry, however, showed no 
sign of yielding or resigning their offices; and when the new storthing met in 
February, 1883, the odelsthing (the lower division of the national assembly) 
decided upon having the question finally settled by impeaching the whole of 
the ministry before the rigsret, or the supreme court of the realm — the last 
constitutional means by which the storthing could obtain the dismissal of 
the ministry, which for years had continued "to govern without the confidence 
or support of the national assembly. The jurisdiction of the rigsret is lim- 
ited to the trial of offences against the state, and there is no appeal against its 
decisions. The charges against the ministers were of having acted contrary 
to the interests of the country, by advising the king to refuse his sanction — 
first, to the amendment of the law for admitting the ministers to the storthing; 
secondly, to a bill involving a question of supply; and thirdly, to a bill by 
which the storthing could appoint additional directors on the state railways. 

The trial of the eleven ministers of the Selmer cabinet began in May, 1883, 
and lasted over ten months. In the end, the rigsret sentenced the prime 
minister and seven of his ministers to be deprived of their offices, while three, 
who had either recommended the king to sanction the bill for admitting the 
ministers to the storthing, or had entered the cabinet at a later date, were 
heavily &ed. The excitement in the country, already considerable before 
the verdict had been given, rose to feverish anxiety in expectation of what 
' the king would do. The conservative organs of the country openly advised 
the king to disregard the judgment of the supreme court, while party feeling 
'everywhere ran high. Rumours of all kinds were afloat, and it was generally 
believed that the king would attempt a coup d’6tat. Many of the conservative 
party in Sweden also encouraged the king to set the judgment aside; and it 
was even hinted that he inight depend upon the Swedish army to assist him 
in carrying out his policy in Norway. Fortunately, the king did not follow 
this advice, and after some hesitation, he issued (March 11th) an order in 
council, announcing that the judgment of the supreme court would be carried 
into effect; and Selmer was then called upon to resign his position as prime 
minister. The king, however, in his declaration upheld the constitutional 
prerogative of the crown, which, he maintained, was not impaired by the 
jui^ment of the rig^t. The conservatives were much disappointed with the 
king’s course of action, but consoled themselves by forcing upon the king 
the uigent nece^ity of appointing a new conservative ministry, which would 
carry on the policy of the late cabmet. The following month the king, regard- 
less of the large liberal majority in the storthing, asked Schweigaard, one of 
the late ministers whose punishment consisted in a fine, to form a ministry, 
and the Bo-ea,lled “April ministry” was then appointed. It tried to adopt 
tile policy of its predecessors in a moderate form, but it met with such oppo- 
ation from the very first that it sent in its resignation in the following month. 
Professor Broch, a former minister, next attempted to form a ministry, but 
witiiout succe^ and the king was at last compelled to appoint a ministry m 
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accoitiance with the majoritjr in the storthing. In June, 1883, Johan Sver- 
drup was asked to form a ministry. He selected for his ministers leachng men 
on the liberal side in the storthing, and the first liberal ministry that Norway 
had was at length appointed. The storthing, in order to satisfy the Mng, 
passed a new resolution admitting the ministers to the national assembly, 
which theft received the formal sanction of the king. 

During the following years, a series of important reforms were carried 
through. Thus, in 1887, the jury system in criminal matters was mtrodueed 
into the country after violent opposition from the conservatives. A bill 
intended to give parishioners greater influence in church matters, and intro- 
duced by Jakob Sverdrup, the minister of education and a nephew of the 
prime minister, met, however, with strong opposition, and was eventually 
rejected by the storthing, the result being a break-up of the ministry and a 
(flsorganization of the Liberal party. In June, 1889, the Sverdrup ministry 
resigned, and a conservative one was formed by Emil Stang, the leader of the 
conservatives in the storthing; and during the next two years the storthing 
passed various useful measures; but the ministry was eventually wrecked 
on the rock of the great national question which about this time came to the 
firont — that of Norway’s share in the transaction of diplomatic affairs. 


THE QUESTION OP DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

At the time of the union, in 1814, nothing had been settled as to how 
diplomatic affairs were to be conducted, but in 1835 a resolution was issued, 
that when the Swedish foreign minister was transacting diplomatic matters 
with the king which concerned both countries, or Norway only, the Nor- 
wegian minister of state in attendance upon the king at Stockholm should 
be present. This arrangement has not always proved satisfactory to the 
Norwegians, especially as the Swedish foreign minister cannot be held respon- 
sible to the Norwegian government or parliament; but in the meanwhile 
this state of affairs has been allowed to drift on, and gradually the Swedish 
foreign minister has come to be looked upon as the foreign minister for Norway 
also. But this is not sanctioned by any paragraph in the constitution or 
the Act of Union, neither has it been conflrmed by any act of the storthing; 
and the Norwe^ans maintain that Norway has not enjoyed equal rights in 
the union and equal share in the transaction of diplomatic affairs with Sweden, 
as, accordmg to the Act of Union, it had a right to demand. 

By a change in the Swedish constitution, in 1885, thfe ministerial council, 
in which diplomatic matters are discussed, came to consist of the Swedish 
foreign minister and two other members of the cabinet on behalf of Sweden, ' 
and of the Norwegian minister at Stockholm on behalf of Norway. The 
king, wishing to remedy this disparity, proposed that the composition of the 
council should be determined by an additional paragraph in the Act of Union. 
The representatives of the Norwegian government in Stockholm proposed that 
three members of the cabinet of each country should constitute the ministerial 
council, to which the Swedish government were willing to agree, but on the 
assumption that the minister of foreign affairs should continue to be a Swede 
as before, which the Norwe^ans, of course, would not accept. The matter 
was, in consequence, shelved and remained in abeyance for some time, but 
continued to be discussed in the press and at public meetings. At the king’s 
instigation, the negotiations with the Swedish government were resumed at 
the beginning of 1891; and the Stang rmifistry succeeded in coming to an 
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agreement with the Swedish government that a measure should be introduced, 
by which the Norwegans would practically obtam what the storthing of 1886 
had asked for, while the question of the nationality of the minister of foreign 
affairs was left for settlement in the near future. The Swedish riksdag, 
however, rejected the proposal, while the Norwegian storthing insisted upon 
‘‘Norway’s right, as an independent kingdom, to full equality in the union, 
and therewith her right to watch over her foreign affairs in a constitutional 
manner.” 

The Stang ministry then resigned; and a liberal ministry,, with Steen, 
the_ recognized leader of the hberal "party after Sverdrup’s withdrawal from 
politics, as prime minister, was appointed. In the same year, the provision 
in the constitution empowering the king to instal the crown prince as regent 
in Norway was repealed, and the resolution was sanctioned by the kmg. 
The_ new ministry had placed the question of a separate minister of teeign 
affairs for Norway prominently in their programme, but little progress was 
made during the next few years. Another and more important question for 
the country, as far as ite shipping and commerce are concerned, now came to 
the front. The storthing had, in 1891, appointed a committee to inquire 
into the practicability of establishing a separate Norwegian consular service, 
instead of the existing combination with Sweden,, with which the Norwegians 
maintain they have had reason to be dissatisfied. ’ In 1892, the storthing, act- 
ing upon the committee’s report, determined to establish a consular service 
in accordance with a plan prepared by the department of the interior. The 
king, no doubt influenced and supported by public opinion in Sweden, which 
was against the proposed separation of the consular services, refused his 
sanction; and the Norwegian government, in consequence, sent in their 
resignation, whereupon a complete deadlock ensued. This was terminated 
by a compromise to the effect that the ministry would return to office, on the 
imderstanding that the question be postponed by common consent. Ihe 
following year the storthing again passed a resolution, caUing upon the Nor- 
wegian government to proceed with the necessary measures for establishing 
the proposed consular service for Norway, but the king again refused fco take 
any action in the matter. Upon this, the liberal ministry resigned (May, 1893), 
and the king appointed a conservative government, with E. Stang as its 
chief. Thus matters went on till the end of 1894, when the triemiial elections 
took place, with the result that the majority of the electors declared in favour 
of national independence on the great question then before the country — 
that of separate consuls for Norway, and eventually of a separate responsible 
minister of foreign affairs for the country. 

The ministry did not at once resign, but waited till the king arrived in 
Christiania to open the storthmg (January, 1895). Ihe king would not 
accept their resignation there and then, but kept the country for over four 
months without a responsible government, during which time the crisis had 
income more acute than ever. _A_ coalition ministry was at last formed, with 
Professor Hagerup as prime minister. A new committee, consisting of an 
equal number of Norwegians and Swedes, was appointed to consider the 
question of separate^ diplomatic representation; but after sitting for over 
two ye^s, the committee separated without being able to come to any agree- 
iMnt, having, like the two previous “ union committees,” proved the impos- 
sibility of the two countries coming to an understanding on this important 
question, while the committee was sitting, the disputes concerning me 
pohh^l relations between the two countries were allowed to lie in abeyance. 

The elections jn 1897 proved again a great victory for the liberal party 
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(seventy-nine liberals versus thirty-five conservatives), and in February, 189S, 
the Hagerup ministry was replaced by a hberal, once more under the premier- 
ship of Steen. Soon afterwards the bill for the ^neral adoption of the 
national or “pure” flag, as it was called, was carried for the third time, 
and became law without the king’s sanction. By this act the device or mark 
of union in*the upper comer of the flag was abolished, but is still retamed on 
men-of-war and fortifications. In 1898, universal political suffrage for men 
was passed by a large majority (seventy-five versus thirt;^-six), while the 
proposal to include women received the support cf only thirty-three votes. 
In 1901, universal municipal suffrage was given both to men and women; 
to the latter, however, with certain limitations. In January, 1902, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the consular question, and it was hoped 
that at last it would be settled. In April, 1902, Steen the prime minister 
resigned, and retired into private life. He was succeeded by Otto Albert 
Blehr.^’ 


HECENT mSTORT OP SWEDEN 

For Norway’s sister kingdom the nineteenth century has been one of 
material progress and social reform. In 1845, the criminal law^was revised, 
and the establishment of a network of railways at the same time taken in 
hand; in 1859, permission to acquire land was conceded to the Jews; 1863 
saw the establishment of free trade. The problem of political reform and a 
modification of the Swedish constitution in a popular direction was long 
found to present insuperable obstacle. At last, in 1866, Gharles XV granted 
a constitution (modified 1894), according to which Ihe executive power was 
vested in the king, acting by the advice of his responsible ministers, while the 
legislative body was to consist of two chambers — the lower elected by the 
people according to a property qualification, the upper, by the provincial 
assemblies and certain municipalities. The upper chamber was to be chosen 
for nine years, while the election to the lower chamber was for three only. 
The members of the lower chamber received allowances. 

As regards foreign policy, Sweden has not played a great role in the affairs 
of Europe. During the Schleswig-Holstein troubles her sympathies were 
with Denmark, and in 1848 she sent troops to Fiinen, while the armistice of 
Malmo, concluded the same year, was effected by her mediation. Subse- 
quently, however, she remained an inactive spectator of the struggle, to the 
great aisappointment of the Danes, who had calculated on her aid. In 1855, 
wliilst the Crimean war was m progress, Sweden, provoked b 3 r Russian 
encroachment on her fisheries, concluded a defensive alliance with Great 
Britain and France, and obtained a satisfactory adjustment of her diflSeulties 
with the Muscovite power by the Treaty of Paris of 1856.® 

The economic condition of Sweden, owing to the progress in material 
prosperity which had taken place in the country as the result of the Franco- 
German war, was at the accession of Oscar II to the throne, on the 18th of 
September, 1872, fairly satisfactory. Politically, however, the outlook was 
not so favourable. In their results, the reforms inaugurated during the pre- 
ceding reign did not answer expectations. Within three years of the intro- 
duction of the new electoral laws, De Geer’s ministry had forfeited much of 
its former popularity, and had been forced to resign. In the vital matter of 
national defence no common understanding had been arrived at, and during 
the conflicts which had raged round this question, the two chambers had 
come into frequent collision, and paralysed the action of the government. 
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Hie pmsant proprietors, who, under the name of the hruUmanna party, ‘ 
formM a compact majority in the second chamber, pursued a consistent pol- 
icy of class interests in the matter of the taxes and burdens that had, as they 
urged, so long oppressed the Swedish peasantry; and consequently, when a 
bill was introduced for superseding the old system of army organisation by 
general compulsory service, they demanded, as a condition of _ite Acceptance, 
that the military burdens should be more evenly distributed in the country, 
and that the land taxes, which they regarded as a burden under which they 
had wrongfully groaned for centuries, should be abolished. In these circum- 
stances, the landtmanna party in the riksdag, who desired the lightening of 
the military burden. Joined those who .desired the abolition of landlordism, 
and formed a compact and predominant majority in the second chamber, 
while the burgher and liberal parties were reduced to an impotent “ intelli- 
gence ” minority. This majority in the lower chamber was at once attacked 
by another compact majority in the upper, who on their side maintained that 
the hated land taxes were only a kind of rent-charge on land, were incidental 
to it, and in no way weighed upon the owners, and, moreover, that their aboli- 
tion would be quite unwarrantable, as they were one of the surest sources of 
revenue to the state. On the other hand, the first chamber refused th listen 
to any abolition of the old military system, so long as the defence of the 
country had not been placed upon a secure basis by the adoption of general 
conmulsory nulitary service. The government stood midway between these 
conflicting majorities in the chambers, unable to find support m either. 

Such was the state of affairs when Oscar II, surrounded by his late broth- 
er’s advisers, began his rei^. One of his first cares was to increase the 
' strength of his navy; but in consequence of the continued antagonism of 
the political parties, he was unable to effect much. In the first riksdag, how- 
ever, the so-called “ compromise,” which afterwards played so important a 
part in Swedish political life, came into existence. It originated in the small 
“ Skane ” party in the upper house, and was devised to establish a modm 
mvendi between the conflicting parties, i.e., the' champions of national defence, 
and those who demanded a lightening of the burdens of taxation. The king 
himself perceived in the compromise a means of solvmg the conflicting ques- 
tions, and warmly approved it. He persuaded his ministers to constitute a 
special inquiry into the proposed abolition of land taxes, and, in the address 
with which he opened the riksdag of 1875, laid particular stress upon the 
necessity of giving attention to the settlement of these two burning ques- 
tions; and in 1880 again came forward with a new proposal for increasing 
the number of years of service with the militia. This motion having been 
rejected, De Geer resigned, and was succeeded by Count Arvid Posse. The 
new prime minister endeavoured to solve the question of defence in accord- 
ance with the views of the landtmanna party. Three parliamentary com- 
mittees had prepared schemes for a remission of the land taxes, for a new 
system of taxation, for a reorganisation of the army based on a stammirupp 
(regular army), by the enlistment of hired soldiers, and for naval reforms. 
In this last connection, the most suitable t 3 q)es of vessels for coast defence 
and for offence were determined upon. But Count Posse, deserted by his 
own party over the army bill, resigned, and was succeeded on the 16th of 

* The Swedish landtmamia party was formed in ISd*?. It consisted mostly of the larger 
and smaller peasant proprietors, wlao at the time of the old stdnders rihsdag were always 
opposed to the nohility and the clergy. The object of the party was to bring about a fusion 
Imtwecn the representatives of the large landed proprietors and the regular peasant proprietors , 
'^support the interests of landed proprietors in general against those of the town representa* 
#.#es ; and to resist crown intejdference in the administration of local affairs. 
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May, 1884, by Oscar Themptauder, who had been minister of finance in the 
previous cabmet. The new premier succeeded in persuading the riksdag to 
pass a bill, increasing the period of ser\dce with the colours in the army to six 
years, and that in the militia to forty-two days, and as a set-off. a remission 
of thirty per cent, on the land taxes. 


Protectionist Movement 

Influenced by the economic reaction which took place- in 1879, in conse- 
quence of the state of affairs m Germany, where Prince Bismarck had intro- 
duced the protectionist system, a protectionist party had been formed, which 
tried to gain adherents in the riksdag. It is true that, in the riksdag of 1882, 
the commercial treaty with France was renewed; but since 1885 the protec- 
tionist party was prepared to begin the combat, and a duty on corn, which 
had been proposed in the riksdag of the same year, was rejected by only a 
slight majority. During the period of the unusually low price of com of 
1886, which greatly affected the Swedish farmers, protection gained ground 
to such an extent that its final triumph was considered as certain withm a 
short time. During the riksdag of the same year, however, the premier 
Themptauder emphatically declared himself against the protectionist party, 
and while the parties in the second chamber were equal in number, the pro- 
posed tax on com was rejected in the first chamber. In the riksdag of 1887 
there was a majority for protection in the second chamber, and in the first 
the majority against the tax was so small that the tax on com would have 
triumphed m a combined meeting of the two chambers. The government, 
availing itself of its formal right not to dissolve the chamber in which it had 
the support of a majority, therefore dissolved only the second chamber 
(March, ’1887). 

The new riksdag assembled in May with a free-trade majority in the second 
chamber, but nothing in connection with the great question of customs was 
settled. In the meantime, the powerful majority in the second chamber split 
into two groups — the new landtmanna party, which approved protection in 
the interests of agricultural classes; and a somewhat smaller group, the old 
landtmanna party, which favoured free trade. The victory of the free traders 
was not, however, destined to be of long duration, as the protectionists 
obtained a majority in both chambers in the next riksdag (1888). To the 
first chamber, protectionists were almost exclusively elected; ^d in the sec- 
ond, all the twenty-two members for Stockholm were disqualified, owing to 
the fact that one of their number had not paid his taxes a few years previously, 
which prevented his being eligible. Instead, then, of twenty-two free-traders, 
representing the majority of the Stockholm electors, twenty-two protection- 
ists, representing the minority, were elected; and Stockholm was thus repre- 
sented in the rilsdag by the choice of a minority in the capital. This singular 
way of electing members for the principal city in the kingdom could not fail 
fmther to irritate the parties. One result or the Stockholm election came 
at a convenient time for the Themptauder ministry. The financial affairs of 
the country were foimd to be in a most vmsatisfactory state. In spite of 
reduced expenses, a highly estimated revenue, and the contemplated Raising 
of taxes, there was a deficit, for the payment or discharge of which the gov- 
ernment would be obliged to demand supplementary supplies. The Themp- 
tauder ministry resigned. The king retained, however, for a time several 
members of the ministry; but it was difficult to find a premier who would be 
able, during the transition from one system to another, to command sufficient 
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authority to control the parties. At last Baron Gillis Bildt, who, while Swe- 
dish ambassador in Berlin, had witnessed the introduction by Prince Bismaisek 
of the agrarian protectionist system in Germany, accepted the premiership, 
and it was under his auspices that the two chambers imposed a series of duties 
on necessaries of life. 

The new taxes, together with an increase of the excise duty‘’on spirits, 
soon brought a surplus into the state coffers. At a council of state (October 
12th, 1888) the king declared his wishes as to the way in which this surplus 
should be used. He desired that it should be applied to a fund for insurance 
and old-age pensions for workmen and old people; to the lightening of the 
municipal taxes by state contributions to the schools and workhouses; to the 
abolition of the land taxes and of the obligation of keeping a horse and man 
for military service; and, lastly, to the improvement of the shipping trade. 
The riksdag, however, decided to devote it to other objects, such as the pay- 
ment of the deficit in the budget, the building of railways and augmentation 
of their material, as well as to improvements in the defences of the country. 
Baron Bildt resigned as soon as the new system seemed settled, making room 
for Baron Gustav Akerhjehn. The latter, however, also soon resigned, and 
was succeeded on July 10th, 1891, by Erik Gustav Bostrom, a landed pro- 
prietor. The protectionist system gained in favour on the expiry of the 
co mm ercial treaty with France in 1892, as it could now be extended to arti- 
cles of industry. The elections of 1890, when the metropolis returned free 
traders and liberals to the second chamber, certainly effected a change in 
the latter, as the representatives of the towns and the old landtmanna 
party united, and estabhshed a free-trade majority in the chamber; but, in 
the combined meetings of the two chambers, the compact protectionist 
majority in the firat chamber turned the scale. The customs duties were, 
however, altered several times in accordance with market prices and ruling 
circumstances. Thus in 1892, when the import duty on unground corn was 
reduced from 2s. lOd. to Is. 5d., and that on ground corn from 4s. 9d. to 2s. 
lOd., for 100 kilogrammes, the same duties were also retained for the follow- 
ing year. They were also retained for 1894, at the request of the government, 
which desired to keep faith with their promise that, while the new organisation 
of the army was going on, no increase of duties on the necessaries of life should 
take place. This measure caused much dissatisfaction, and gave rise to a 
strong agrarian movement, in consequence of which the government, in the 
beginning of 1895, before the assembling of the riksdag, made use of its right 
of raising the two duties on corn just referred to, to 3s. 7d. and 7s. 2d., which 
were afterwards somewhat reduced as far as seed com for sowmg purposes 
was concerned. 

The question of customs duties now settled, tha,t of national defence was 
taken up afresh; and in the following year the government produced a com- 
plete scheme for the abolition of the land tax in the course of ten years, in 
exchange for a compensation of ninety days’ drill for those liable to military 
service, proposed to retain the old military system of the coimtry and to 
strengthen the defences of Norrland; and the government bill for a reorgan- 
isation of the army was accepted by the riksdag in an extraordinary session. 
But it was soon perceived that the new plan was unsatisfactory, and required 
recasting, upon which the minister of war, Baron l^ppe, resigned, and was 
succeeded by Colonel von Crastebjom, who immediately set to work to pre- 
pare a complete reorganisation of the army, with an increase of the time of 
active service on the lines of general compulsory service. Ihe riksdag of 
, IW, in addition to grants for the fortifications at Boden, in the province 
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of Norrbotten, on the Russian border, and other miKtary objects, voted a 
considerable grant for an experimental mobilisation, which fully exposed the 
defects and faults of the old system. In the riksdag of 1901, E. G. Bostrom 
resigned, and was succeeded by Admiral F. W. von Otter, who introduced a 
new bill for the army reorganisation, the most important item of which was 
the increase of the period of training to 365 days. The cost in connection 
with the new scheme was expected to amount to 22,000,000 kronor. The 
riksdag, however, did not accept the new plan in its full extent. The time 
of drilling was reduced to 240 days for the infantry, to 300 days for the navy, 
while for the cavalry and artillery the time fixed was 365 days. The plan, 
thus modified, was then accepted by the government. 

Franchise Reform 

After the elections in 1890, the alliance already mentioned between the 
old landtmanna party and the representatives of the towns had the result 
that the liberals in the second ch^ber, to whom the representatives of the 
towns mostly belonged, were now in a position to decide the policy which the 
two united parties should follow. In order to prevent this, it was proposed 
to readjust the number of the members of the riksdag. The question was 
only settled in 1894, when a biU was passed fixing the number of the members 
of the riksdag in the first chamber at 150, and in the second at 230, of which 
150 should represent the country districts and 80 the towns. The question 
of protection being now considered settled, there was no longer any reason 
for the continued separation of the two landtmanna patties, who, at the 
beginning of the riksdag of 1895, combined and became once more a com- 
pact majority in the second chamber, as they had been up to the riksdag of 
May, 1887. 

The influence of the country representatives was thus re-established in 
the second chamber; but now the demands for the extension of the franchise 
came more and more to the front, and the premier Bostrom at last felt bound 
to do something to meet these demands. He accordingly introduced in the 
riksdag of 1896 a very moderate bill for the extension of the franchise, which 
was, nevertheless, rejected by both chambers, all similar proposals by private 
members meeting the same fate. When, at last, the bill for the reorganisa- 
tion of the army, together with a considerably increased taxation, was accepted 
by the riksdag of 1901, it was generally acxnowledged that, in return for the 
increased taxation, it would only be just to extend the right of taking part 
in the pohtical life and the legislative work of the country to those of the 
population who hitherto had been excluded from it. The government event- 
ually laid a proposal for the extension of the franchise before the riksdag of 
1902, the chief feature of which was that the elector should be twenty-five 
years of age, and that married men over forty years should be entitled to 
two votes. The riksdag, however, finally agreed to a proposal by Bishop 
Billing, a member of the first chamber, that an address should be presented to 
the king, asking for a full inquiry into the question of extending the franchise 
for the election of members to the second chamber. 

In 1897, the riksdag had received among its members the first socialistic 
representative, in the person of R, H. Brauting, the leader of the Swedish 
social democrats. The socialists, who had formerly confined their activity to 
questions affectmg the working classes and their wages, took, however, in 
1902 an active part in the agitation for the extension of the franchise. Pro- 
cessions of many thousands of workmen were organised, in Stockholm and 
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in other towns of the kingdom, just before the riksdag began the discussion 
on the above-mentioned bill of the government; and when the bill was 
introduce in the chambers, a general and well-organised strike took place, 
and continued dunng the three days the debate on the bill lasted. As this 
strike was of an exclusively political kind, and was intended to put pressure 
on the chambers, it was generally disapproved, and failed in its object. The 
prime minister. Admiral von Otter, resigned shortly after the end of the 
session, and was succeeded by Bostrom, the ex-premier. 

During King Oscar’s reign many important social reforms h^ve been car- 
ried out by the legislature. In the riksdag of 1884 a new patent law was 
adopted, the age at which women should be held to attain their majonty was 
fixed at twenty-one years, and the barbarous prison pumshment of “ bread and 
water” abolished. In order to meet the cost of the new army organisation, the 
riksdag of 1902 increased the revenue by progressive taxation, but only for one 
year. Bills for the improvement of the social conditions of the people and in 
the interests of the working classes have also been passed. _ During the five 
years 1884r-1889, a committee was occupied with the question of workmen’s 
insurancej and thrice the government made proposals for its settlenaent; on the 
last occasion adopting the principle of invalidity as a conomon basis for insur- 
ance against accidents, iUness, or old age. The riksdag of 1901 accepted a bill 
for insurance against accidents which also extended to_ agricultural labourers, 
in connection with the establishment of a state institution for imurance. The 
bill for protection against accidents, as well as for the limitation of working 
hours for women and children, was passed, together with one for the appoint- 
ment of special factory inspectors 

The so-called “Nobel gift” has given Sweden an important role in the 
history of culture which is quite inuque. Alfred Nobel, a civil engineer, in 
1896 left the whole of his immense property, amounting to over £1,750,000, 
to a fund, the yearly income of which was to be divided among_ those who, 
in the course of the current year, had rendered the greatest service to man- 
kind in various branches of science, in literature, and in the cause of peace. 
Four of the prizes are adjudged by the Swedish Academy; but the prize for 
services rendered in the cause of peace is, in accordance with the testator’s 
will, left in the hands of the Norwegian storthing to distribute. Each prize 
amounts to about £8,300, and will be distnbuted yearly. 

When, in 1897, Krng Oscar celebrated his jubilee of twenty-five years as 
king, the exhibition wmch had been organised in Stockholm offered a con- 
vincing proof of the progress the country had made, while the thousands of 
provincial visitors who flocked to the metropolis took the opportunity to 
attest their respect and loyalty to the king and the royal family. The amount 
collected all over the country on the occasion of the jubilee as a gift to the 
king, amounting to £140,000, was, according to his majesty’s wishes, applied 
to the building of sanatoria for sufferers from consumption.? 

THE DISSOLXPTION OF THE UNION 

But the king’s popularity was not sufficient to prevent a great misfortune. 
Throughout his re^n the relations between the two states which composed 
his dominions had frequently been precarious. One of the chief causes of 
’dissension was the desire of Norway for full equality with Sweden in the 
management of foreign affairs. In 1899 the Norwe^an storthing for the 
jtffird time p^sed a bill for a national or “pure” flag, and King Oscar even- 
tually sanctioned it. After a time the Norwegian radicals began to press 
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their demands for a separate consular system and a ministry of foreign affairs 
more vigorously than ever. Ihe Swedish government and king at length 
agreed to allow separate consuls for Norway, provided these should be suboi- 
dinate to the minister of foreign affairs in the Swedish cabinet. This was 
unsatisfactory to Norway, and on May 18th, 1905, the Norwegian storthing 
passed a bill for the establishment of a separate consular service to be placed 
under the direction of a Norwegian government department. _ When the king 
vetoed this measure, the storthing empowered the Norwe^n ministry to 
exercise the piowers hitherto vested in the king, and pronounced the disso- 
lution of the union, but at the same time issued an addre^ to the king dis- 
claiming animosity to the royal house and asking that a prince of that house 
might be allowed to accept the Norwegian throne. A plebiscite taken on the 
question of the dissolution resulted in a vote of 368,200 for, and only 184 
against it. For some time an armed conflict between the two coimtries 
appeared possible. More peaceful councils, however, prevailed, and on 
August 31st, delegates from both countries met at Karlstadt, where on the 
23d of September a complete agreement for a separation was reached. The 
agreement was ratified by the legislatm^s of both coimtries, and Sweden passed 
an act dissolving the union and recognising Norwegian independence. 

The question of what form of government Norway should adopt was an 
open one. King Oscar refused to allow one of his family to accept the Nor- 
wegian throne, and in Norway many persons favoured setting up a republic. 
Ultimately a monarchy was established and the kingship was offered to Prince 
Charles of Denmark, a grandson of King Christian IX, and a son-in-law of 
King Edward VII of England. The prince accepted the offer, and took the 
title of Haakon VII. He made his formal entry into Christiania on the 25th 
of November, 1905, and was crowned the 22d of June, 1906. 

The revolution produced some political changes in Sweden also. The 
Bostrom ministry had taken the view that the union could not be abrogated 
by the act of one country alone, and decided not to recognise the Norwegian 
provisional government, but to enter into negotiations with the storthing for a 
resumption of the union. As the riksdag did not sustain this policy, the 
ministry resigned, and Herr Lundeberg formed a coalition ministry which 
earned through the negotiations for a dissolution. After the Karlstadt Con- 
ference new elections were held for the second chamber. The king desired 
the Lundeberg ministry to retain office, but owing to dissensions it ultimately 
resigned, and m November Karl Staaf formed a liberal ministry. 

In May, 1906, however, the riksdag rejected the mimstry’s reform bill for 
an extension of the suffrage. The ministry resigned, and a new one was formed 
by Commodore Lindman, director general of telegraphs. In the following 
December, owing to the illness of the king, the crown prince became regent. 
In February, 1907, the government brought in an electoral reform biU, which 
was passed. The measure established practically manhood suffrage, intio- 
duced proportional representation in elections to the second chamber, and 
provided for the choice of members of the riksdag by the provincial assemblies. 

King Oscar, who had been ill for some months, died on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1907, surrounded by his family and sincerely mourned by all his subjects. 
He was succeeded by the crown prince, who took the title of Gustaf V. After 
the accession of the new king, the Cabinet resigned, according to custonl, but 
.was reappointed by Gustaf. Oscar H was an author, a musician of unusual 
talent, an orator, a philolo^st, and a scientist of standing.® 
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J, P. W , Histoire de Christine, Reine de Suede, Pans, 1815, 3 vols — Celsius, 0., Koniing 
Gustaf I Histona, Stockholm, 1746-1753, 1793, 3 vols. , German translation, Geschichte Konis^s 
Gustaf des Ersten, Copenhagen, Lei psic, 1 749 ; Konung Erik XIV Histona, Stockholm, 1774, 
German translation, Geschichte Enks XIV, Flensburg, 1777, French translation, Histoire d’Enc 
XIV, Pans, 1777, 3 vols. 

Olaf CelsiuSt bishop of Lund and a member of the Swedish Academy, was the son of the 
botanist of the same name, from Whom he is sometimes distinguished by the epithet of ‘'the 
younger.” He was born in 1716, and died in 1794 In 1747 he became professor of history at 
the University of Upsala. His historical researches were not confined to the field of Sw'edish 
history, though it was here that he won most distinction. The works mentioned above are 
praised as evidences of careful investigation, and are remarkable for the picturesque presenta- 
tion of the subject. Their author was the forerunner of the critical historians, hut in his other 
writings still clung to the ancient legends they have discarded A work on tlxe history of the 
Swedish church (Svea rikes Kyrkohistoria, Stockholm, 1767) was the earliest attempt of its 
kind, but only one volume was finished^ Celsius was the founder of the first literary period- 
ical in Sweden, which was entitled Tidningar om de Ldrdes arheten, and whose first number 
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appeared in 1743. A tragedy from liis pen, entitled Ingehorg^ appeared anonymously in 1789, 
and be as also the author of various poems described as lacking in imagination. 

Ohalybseus, B , Geschicbte Dithmarscbens bis zur Eroberung de& Landes im Jabre 1559, 
Kiel, lb88 — Chapman, B, Gustavus Adolphus, London, 1856. — Charles XII, King of 
Sweden, Die eigenhhndige Briefe Konig Karls XII, Berlin, 1894, — Charles XIV, John, King 
of Sweden and Norway, Correspondance de Bernadotte avec Napoleon de 1810-1814, Paris, 
1619. — Charles, Prince of Hesse-Oassel, Memoires de mon temps, Copenhagen, 1861 — 
Chemnitz, B P. von, Der konigllch schwedische m Teutschland gefuhrte Krieg, Part I in 
German and Latin, Stettm, 164i, Part II, German, Stockholm, 1653; portion of Part III and 
Part IV, Stockholm, 1855 

This work et Bogislm Philipp roii Chemnitz as a valuable source for the history of the 
Thirty Years’ W^r down to the year 1636, and also contains an account of the campaigns con- 
ducted by the S\xedi&h geneial Lennart Torstenson between 1641 and 1646. Chemnitz was 
a German from Stettm who, after spending some time as a soldier in the service of the Dutch, 
passed to that of Sweden under Queen Christina, and was subsequently appointed by her coun- 
cillor and historiographer A pamphlet signed Hippolytus a Lapide, and entitled De ratione 
etatus in impeno nostro liOmano^Germamco^ was attributed to him and contained a furious 
attack on the house of Austria. Chemnitz died in Sweden in 1678. 

Christiani, W. E , Geschichte der Herzogthumer Schleswig und Holstein, Flensburg, 
T-ieipsic, 1775-1779, 4 vols. , Geschichte der Herzogthhmer Schleswig und Holstein unter dem 
Oldenburgischen llause (1460-1588), Kiel, 1781, 3 vols., continuation hy D. G. Hegewisch 
(1588-1694), Kiel, 1803, 3 vols. — Conybeare, C. A. V , The Place of Iceland in the History of 
European Institutions, Oxford, London, 1877. — Comer, J,, History of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, in Histoncal Library, London, 1841. — Coupe de Saint-Donat, A. A. D M , Memoires 
pour servir A I’histoire de Charles XIV, Pans, 1820. — Ooxe, W , Memoirs of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, London, lS17-ir49, 3 vols. — Crichton, A , and H Wheaton, Scandinavia, An- 
cient and Modern, Edinburgh, 1838, 3 vols. — Chronholm, A., Skanes politiska historia, 1847- 
1851, 2 vols. ; Sveiiges hi'^toria under Gustaf II Adolphs regermg, 1857-1873, 3 vols. — Cron- 
holm, N. N., xl History of Sweden, Chicago, 1903, 3 vols. 

Dahlmann, F C , Geschichte von Danemark, Hamburg, 1840-1843, vols. 1-3, continuation 
by Schafer, Gotha, 1893. 

Fnednch Chri&foph Dahlmann was a distinguished statesman as well as historian. 
Though a German by birth, he attended the university at Copenhagen besides that of Halle, 
and in 1811 established himself at the former as a teacher of philology. In 1813 he became 
history professor at Kiel. As secretary of the permanent delegation of the prelates and nobles 
of Schleswig- Holstem he set himself in opposition to the Danish government, and finding this 
attitude hampered his career accepted a professorship of political science at Gbttingen , but his 
active partici|)ation in Ilanovenau nolitics eventually led to his banishment from that king- 
dom, and in 1843 he became professor of history and pohtical science at Bonn. At the revolu- 
tion of 1848 he was one of those appomted to draw up a constitution for Germany, and the 
result was mainly his work After the failure of all attempts to bring about a unification of 
Germany at that time, Dahlmann abandoned politics altogether. He died in 1860. Besides the 
valuable history of Denmark, Dahlmann produced several important historical works relating to 
other countries and also edited Neocorus’ Chronicle of Ditmarsh, 

Dalin, 0 von, Svea Bikes Ilistona, Stockholm, 1747-1763, 3 vols ; German translation, 
Geschichte des Reiches Schwedens, Rostock, 1756-1763, 3 vols 

It was as a poet and a writer in ’belles-lettres that Olof von Dahn (1708-1763) attamed dis- 
tinction As the founder of the Svensla Argus, modelled on Addison’s Spectator^ which con- 
stituted a wholly new departure and appeared in 1733, Dahn attamed enormous popularity, A 
work on criticism, an epic on Swedish liberty, and numerous satires and senous poems are 
among his writings The Svea RiJces Eistona w’as undertaken at the request of the Swedish 
diet, and takes a high place in the historical literature of Sweden , it is not without pretensions 
to be regarded as in some degree a critical historv. 

Den dansk-tydske Krig i Aarene 1848-1850, edited by the Danish general staff, Copen- 
hagen, 1868-1887 — De Flaux, A,, Histoire de la Su5de sous les princes de la maison de Vasa 
— Dirckinck-Holmfeld, C L , Danmark, Slesvigog Holsteen, Copenhagen, 1844 — Droysen, 
G., Gustav Adolf, Leipsic, 1869-1870, 3 vols.; Schriftstticke von Gustav Adolf, Stockholm, 
1877. — Droysen, J G., and K Samwer, Die Herzogthfimer Schleswig-Holstein und das 
Kdmgreich Danemark, Hamburg, 1850. — Du Ohaillu, P. B., The Land of the Midnight Sun, 
London, 1881, 3 vols , The Viking Age, London, 1889, 3 vols. — Dunham, S. A,, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, London, 1839, 3 vols. 

Ddda, The Elder, translated by B. Thorpe, London, 1866. — Bdda, The Younger, Copen- 
hagen, 1848, 3 vols — Bkendahl, D G von. Geschichte des Schwedischen Volks und Beichs, 
Leipsic, 1837-1838 — Brslev, C , Dronning Margrete, 1887 

Chnsfian Erslev, a Dane and professor of historv at the University of Copenhagen, was 
born m 1852 His work is distinguished by the critical abihty displayed. Dronning Margrete 
presents the Kalmar Union in a new light. 
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Falckensl^5Id, S. O,, MImoires de M. de FalckenskjSld h, rdpoque du ministlre et du 
catastrophe ducomtedeStrueiis4e, Pans, 1826, — Pant, E M., E. Gt, Geijer, and J. H Schroder, 
Scnptores rerum Sueciearum medu aevi, Stockholm, 1818-1828, 2 vols. — Pleury, C Abb4, 
X'Histoire ecclesiastique, Paris, 1691-1711, 20 vols. — Pryxeil, A., Berattelser ur svenska his- 
torien, Stockholm, 1828-1879, 46 vols ; Enghsh translation of vols. 1-3, History of Sweden to 
1569, London, 1844, 2 vols , German translation of the portion on Gustavus Adolphus, Leipsic, 
1842-1843, 1852, 2 vols ; German translation of the section on Gustavus Vasa, Neustadt on the 
Orla, 1881; German translation of the section on Chailes XII, Brunswick, 186174 vols 

The long life of Anders Fiyxell, a native of Dalsland, extended from 1796 to 1881 Dunng 
fifty-six years of this period his great work Berattelser ur Svenska Mstorien, or Stones from 
Swedish History, continued to appear, and was completed with the forty-sixth volume. Only 
the first three are included in the Enghsh translation with its somewhat misleading title, The 
Eistory of Sweden,, The work has attained an enormous popularity, and has been praised 
both for its vivid presentation and for its accuracy in detail, though it is hardly worthy to rank 
with modern critical histones. The author’s origmal scheme was for a popular work intended 
to awaken the interest of the masses of the Swedish people in the history of their own country. 
The idea of investigating the origmal sources only came to him afterwards Fryxell had been 
ordamed in 1820, took his degree of Magister Phtlosophim at Upsala in 1821, and received the 
title of professor in 1833. In 1884 he settled at Sunne, of which he became pastor. In 1847 he 
received a dispensation from his bishop, exempting him from ecclesiastical duties in order that 
he might devote himself wholly to historical labours His writings include a Swedish gram- 
mar, Svensk Spraklara, which became the ordmary text-book in Swedish schools, and a work 
on Swedish literatuie not highly valued. 

Gaimar<LP , Voyage en Islande et au Greenland pendant les annies 1835 et 1836 (including 
Histoire de Tlslaude by X Marmier), Pans, 1839-1843, 7 vols. — Geffroy, M. A , Histoire des 
iltats scandmaves, 1851 ; Lettres inedites de Charles XII (Text and French translation), 1852 , 
Gustave III et la cour de France, 1807, 2 vols — Geijer, E. G , Svenska Folkets Histona, Ore- 
bro, 1832-1836, 3 vols ; German translation m A. H. L Heeren and Ukert’s Geschichte der 
europdischen Staaten, Hamburg, 1832-1836, 3 vols ; French translation, Histoire de Su5de, 
Brussels, 1845, English^ translation. History of the Swedes, London, 1845 : Teckning af Sveriges 
tillst'^nd och af de fornamste handlande personer under tiden fran Karl XIPs dod till Gustaf Ill’s 
antrlde af regjeringen, Stockholm, 1838 , Konung Carl XIV Johans histona, German transla- 
tion, Stockholm, 1844 , Konung Gustaf Ill’s efterlemnade Papper, Upsala, 1843-1845, 3 vols., 
German translation, Gustavus III, nachgelassene Schnften, Hamburg, 1843-1846, 3 vols.; Sam- 
lade sknfter (collected works), Stockholm, 1849-1 855, 1873-1876 

JSr%k Gustaf Geijer^ born m Vermland in 1783, died at Stockholm in 1847, is counted the 
greatest of Sweden’s mstoriana His versatile genius also won him distinction as a poet and 
musical composer, and some of his poems have become household vrords. The opinions 
advanced in the philosophical introduction to his edition of Thorild’s works led to a prosecution 
(1820), which however ended in his exoneration. In 1838 he started a periodical, the Literature 
Uadet, to which he contributed a series of essays on the poor laws, when the liberal views he 
expressed formed a strikmg contrast to the conservative opinions hitherto supported by him. 
It was at Upsala that Geijer was educated, and he became lecturer there in 1810. After an 
interval dunng which he held a post in the public record office at Stockholm, where he founded 
the “ Gothic Society ” and contributed essays and some of his principal poems to the society’s 
organ, Iduna, he returned to Upsala as assistant professor of history (1816), and then became 
professor in ordinary (1817). Elected to tbe Swedish Academy in 1824, he published a volume 
of Svea Kikes Hafder, a work on Swedish antiquities. But he abandoned it for tbe Svenska 
Folkets Histona, his best known work, which also remains unfinished. He had previously 
(1818-1825), in conjunction with Schrdder, prepared a cdntmuation of Fant’s Scnptores 
Smoicarum medii mi. All his historical work is based on extensive researches, and exhibits 
a critical spirit (then a new tbmg in Swedish history) as well as a mastery of literary style 

Gfrorer, A F , Gustav Adolph, KOnig von Schweden, Stuttgart, 1835-1837, 1863, 
2 vols — Giessing, H. P , Zur Regierungsgeschichte Fnednchs VI, Kiel, 1851-1852 , Lebens- 
und Regierungsgeschichte Christians VIII, Altona, 1852-1853. — Gosch, C, C. A., Denmark 
and Germany since 1815, London, 1862; article on “Denmark” in the new volumes of the 
Fncydopcedia Bntannica. — Gosse, E W, articles on “ Denmark” and “Norway ” in the 
Encyclopoedia Bntanmca. — Granberg, P, A., Kalmare Unionens Histona, Stockholm, 
1807-1811 

Halem, G A., Geschichte des Herzogthums Oldenburg, Oldenburg, 1794-1796, 3 vols — 
Hammerioh, P, F. A., Ben bellige Birgitta og Kirken i Norden, Copenhagen, 1863 — Handel- 
mann, G H., Die letzten Zeiten hansischer Ubermaobt im skandinavischen Norden, Kiel, 1853 , 
Die daniscbe Reumonspolitik um die Zeit des Siebenjdbrigen Krieges, in Forschungen zur 
deutscben Geschichte, vols. 5 and 10, Gdttingen, 1866, 1870 , Geschichte von Schleswig- 
Holstein, Kiel, 1874 

Gottfried Heinrich Handelmann (1827-1891) was a native of Altona and from 1866 conser- 
vator of the Schleswig-Holstein Museum of Antiquities and professor of history at Kiel. He 
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tad preTiously been one of tbe leaders of tbe anti-Banisli xmrty in ScMeswig-Holstem, Besides 
tbe works cited, which enjoy a high reputation, he wrote three others on American Mstory and 
several books on the archaeology of Schleswig-Holstem 

Haumant, E , La guerre du Dford et la paix d’Otva, Paris, 1893. — Headley, J. T,, ISTa- 
poleon and his Marshals, New York, 1846, 2 vols —Headley, P. C., The Island of Fire, or, A 
Thousand Tears of the Old Northman’s Home: 874-1874, Boston, 1875 — Hegewisch, D O., 
Contmuation o$ W. E, Chnstiani’s Geschichte der Herzo^hiimer Schleswig und Holstem unter 
dem Oldenburgischen Hause, Kiel, 1802, 2 vols. — Hellfiried, C. F von, Pohtisk Overskuelse 
af Englands Overfaid paa Danmark, Copenhagen, 1808; English translation, Outhne of a Politi- 
cal Survey of the English Attack on Denmark 1807, London, 1809 — Henne-am-Rhyn, 0 , Kul- 
turgeschichte de^r neuern Zeit, Liepsic, 1870, 3 vols. — Hervarar Saga, in Scripts Histories 
Islandorum de gestis veterum Borealium, Copenhagen, 1828-1882. — Hildebrand^ H, O., 
Svenska folket under hednatiden, 2nd edition, 1872, German translation. Das heidnisehe Zext- 
alter in Sehweden, Hamburg, 1873; Svenges medeltid, Stockholm, 1879. 

JSans Olof Hildebrand (1842-1890), a Swedish writer on the history of civilisation, was 
educated at Upsala and became antiquary of the kingdom in 1879. His numeJrous writmgs 
include works on archaeology relating to various parts of Europe, and he was one of the 
founders of the Swedish geographical and archaeological society. 

Holberg, L., Danmarks Riges-Historie, Copenhagen, 1753-1754, 1856, 3 vols.; BerSmmelige 
Maends og Heltes sommenhgnede Historier, Copenhagen, 1739, 1864-1865, 2 vols. , Heltinders 
eller navnkundige Darners sammenlignede Histoner, Copenhagen, 1745, 1861. 

I/admg Holherg, Baron Holberg, the creator of the Danish comic drama and indeed of 
Danish literature generally, is esteemed the greatest of the writers in that language Bom at 
Bergen (Norway) m 1684 and educated at Copenhagen, he endured many vicissitudes in liis 
youth and much poverty, in spite of which he collected sufficient means to extend his travels to 
Holland, Germany, France, Belgium, and England. In 1720 he became professor of rhetoric 
and in 1730 professor of history and geology at Copenhagen. His satirical epic, Beder Baars^ 
his earliest publication, is one of the great Danish classics, and the numerous comic plays he 
produced in the new Danish national theatre, of which he was director, were translated into 
several languages His writmgs cover the whole field of the knowledge of his day Holberg^s 
history of Denmark is still regarded as a masterpiece, though of course written before the 
methods of critical investigation had been applied to tbe ancient period of Swedish history. 
Holberg was ennobled m 1747 and died in 1754, 

Holm, P. E , Danmark-Norges udenrzgske Historie 1791-1807, 1875, 2 vols. , Danmark- 
Norges indre Histone 1660-1720, 1885-1886, 2 vols. — Horn, P. W., and Ji. Anderson, History 
of the Literature of the Scandinavian North, Chicago, 1884 — Host, J. K., Struensee og bans 
Ministerium, Copenhagen, 1824, 8 vols ; German translation, Der Graf Struensee und sem 
Mimsterium, Copenhagen, 1826 — Hvilfeldt, A , Danmarks Riges Kronike, Copenhagen, 1597- 
1604, 10 vols., 1650-1652, 2 vols. 

This chronicle was composed by AHld Hmtfeldt, a Danish writer (born in 1549 and died 
in 1609), who was imperial chancellor. It is highly esteemed and forms one of the principal 
sources of Danish history. 

Jeussen-Tusch, Die Verschwbrung gegen die KSnigin Karolme Mathilde und die Grafen 
Struensee und Brandt, Leipsic, 1864, — Joergensen, A. D , Voldemar Sejr, Copenhagen, 1879. 
— Johannes Magnus, Histona de Gothorum Sveoromque Eegibus', 1654. 

Keary, C. P., The Vikings in VT’estern Christendom, New York, 1891 , Norway and the 
Norwegians, London, 1892. — Eeilhau, B M . and others, Gaea norvegica (German), Christiania, 
1838-1860, 3 vols — Keyser, J. R , Norges Histoire {to 1840), Christiania, 1866 ; contmuation 
by Rygb, to 1387, 1870 ; Den norske Earkes Historie under Katholocismen, Christiania, 1856- 
1868, 2 vols — Kjellgren, Danmarks Histona, Stockholm, 1862 — Kobbe, P. von, Schleswng- 
holstemsche Geschichte 1694^1808, Altona, 1834, Geschichte und Landesbeschreihung des 
Herzogthums, Lanenburg, Altona, 1836-1837, 3 vols — Kraft, J., Topographisk-statistisk Besk- 
nvelse over Kongeriget Norge, Christiania, 1820-1835, 6 parts , m Histonsk-topographisk 
Haandhog over Kongenget Norge, Christiania, 1845-1848 — Krag, N., Christians In Historie, 
Copenhagen, 1776-1779, 3 vols. — Kiister, J., see Neocorus. 

Iiacombe, F., Histoire de Christine 1762, English translation, London, 1776, 1890. — 
Lagerbring, S , Svea rikes histona, Stockholm, 1769-1783 ; French, Abrege de rinstoire de 
Su6de, Pans, 1788. 

Sven Bring, called Lagerbring after 1769, when he vras ennobled, was a Swede and profes- 
sor of history at the University of Lund His Svea rikes historia marks a stage in the 
development of critical history, hut is defective in literary form. Lagerbring was born in 1707 
and died in 1787 

Laing, S , Journal of a Residence in Norway, London, 1836 — Larsen, J E., J. J. A. 
Worsaae, C F. Alien, and others, Antislesvig-helsteenske Fragmenter, Copenhagen, 1848-1851, 
16 books; German version, Anti-schleswigmolstemische Fragments, Copenhagen, 1848-1851. 
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A series of memoirs jmblislied for tbe consistory of Copenhagen University in refutation of the 
claims of the {Schleswig- Holsteiners — Le Royer de Prade, Histoxre deUustave- Adolphe, ait 
le Grand, 1686, English translation, London, 1689 —Lloyd, L., Peasant Life in Sweden, 
London, 1870. — Lund, T, F , Histonske Skitser efter utrykte Kilder, 1870 , Danmarksog No^es 
Histone i Slutningem af det 16. Aarhundrede, 1870-1891, 14 vols. , German translation, Das 
t^liche Leben in Skandinavien wabrend des 16 Jahrhnnderts, Copenhagen, 1882 

Troels Ftedenk Lund^ born 1840, is the first of a school of historians belonging to the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century It was as a government official of his native 
country, Denmark, that his attention was attracted to the secret archives of the kingdom, and 
he began the researches which resulted in writings that do not deal with political events, but 
aim at reconstructing pictures of the daily hfe and mental and moral position of average people 
in past time«?, 

Luadblad, K, Konung Carls Xllhistoria, Stockholm, 1825-1829, 3 vols.; German trans- 
lation, Hamburg, 1885-1840, 2 vols. 

MaccoU, L M., Story of Iceland, London, 1887. — Magnus, J., Historia de Gothoriim 
Sveorumque Regibus, Home, 1554 — Mallet, P H., Introduction ^ rhistoire de Danemark, 
Copenhagen, 1755-1756 ; English translation as Northern Antiquities, 1770, London, 1847, in 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library , Histoire de Danemark, Copenhagen, 1758-1777, Geneva, 1788, 9 
vols. 

Paul Henri Mallei^ a Swiss of Geneva, born 1730, was appointed professor of lelUs-Uttres 
m the Academy of Copenhagen, 17 2 After the publication of the hitrodmtion he was 
appointed tutor to the prince of Denmark. In 1760 he returned to teach historv in Geneva, 
and afterwards travelled in Italy and England On the outbreak of the French llevolution he 
quitted Switzerland, but returned in 1801 and died there in 1807. Mallet’s lntroduoim\ oi 
Hot them Antiquities, is a work of great research, though superseded by modern discoveries 
It contained the first French translation of the Prose Edda which was reproduced in Bishop 
Percy’s English translation (Northern Antiquities) of 1770 The English edition of 1847 contains 
a revised translation of the Edda 

Marmier, S , Histoire de ITslande, in P. Gaimard’s Voyage en Xslande, Pans, 1839-1843 
Histoire de la Litt4ratui e en Danemaik et en Sudde, Paris, 1839 — Maurer, K , Die Entstehung 
des isLtnclischen Staates iind seinei Yerfassung, Munich, 1852, Die Behehrung des norwegischcn 
Stammes zum Christenthum, Munich, 1855-1856, 2 vols , Island von seiner orsten Entdeckuiig 
bis zum Untergange des Freistaates, Munich, 1874, Zur politischen Geschichte Iblands, 
Leipsic, 1880. 

Konrad Ilaurer, a modern German authority on the history of Iceland, wras born at 
Frankenthal, in the Hhemsh Palatinate, m 1828, and from 1847 to 1893 was professor of northern 
law at Munich. In 1876 he was invited to Christiania to deliver lectures on ancient Norwe- 
gian law 

Masdmilian, Bmanuel, Prince of Wdrtemberg, Heisen und Cainpagnen durch Teutsch- 
land, in Polen, Lithauen, Roth und Weiss Reussland, Frankfort, Leipsic, 1789 — Mellin, G. H., 
Stockholm and its Environs (from the Swedish), Stockholm, 1841 — Meredith, W. A , 
Memorials of Chailes (XIV) John, King of Sweden, I8t.9. — Mesmes, J A , Count d’Avaux, 
Negociations de M le comte d’Avaux, ambassadeur extraordinaire si la cour de Sudde, 1693, 
1697, 1098, Utrecht, 1882-1883 — Menrsius (J. van Meurs), Histona Damca, Amsterdam, 1638, 
Florence, 1746 

Johannes Meursius^ or Jan van Metirs, was a Dutchman, born near the Hague in 1579 
He became professor of Greek at Le,^ den and historiographer to the states of Holland. His 
connection with the family of Barneveld having involved him in tioiilile with the Dutch 
government, he accepted a professorship of history at Sor6, where he took up his residence in 
1625.^ He became historiographer to the kmg of Denmark and died in 1639 His Danish his- 
tory is written in Latin and is a compilation, offering useful materials. 

Michell, T., History of the Scotch Expedition to Norway, 1612, London, 1886. — Middleton, 
J. N., article on Sculpture in the Eno7jclopced%a BtUanmea —Mill, H R, aiticle on 
Geography in the new volumes of the KnGydopoed%a JBntannica — Molbeoh, C., Fortkllmger 
af den danske Histone, Copenhagen, 1837-1838, 2 vols — Molesworth, Lord, an account of 
Denmark in the year 1092, London, 1694 — Monteith, General W , Narrative of the Conquest 
of Finland by the Russians, 1808-1809, London, 1854 — 'Montelius, 0 (with others), Svenges 
Histona 1875 , Om Lifvet i Sverige under Hednatiden, 2d edition 1878, Geiman translation, Die 
Kultur Schwedens in vorchristlicher Zeit, Berlin, 1885, English translation, London, 1888 , 
Uber die Einw'anderungen unserer Vorfahren in dem Norden (German translation bv J 
Nestorf), 1884 

Oskar Montelius, a Sw^edish antiquarian bom in 1843 and since 1888 professor of the 
Swedish State Museum of History, was commissioned to arrange the collections of that institu- 
tion. His numerous writings on ancient civilisation have been translated into various 
languages. 

Mosheim, J. L. von, Institutiones historise ecclesiastics, Helmstedt, 1755, English trans- 
lation, Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, London, 1850, 4 vols , Bostop 1892. — Muller, P. E., 
Sagabibliothek, Copenhagen, 1816-1819, 3 vols ; German translation, Berlin, 1816. Frankfort on 
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tlie Main, 1832 — Munch, P. A., Bet norske Folks Historie (to 13S7), Cliristiania, 1851-1863, 
8 vols , German translation of vols, 1-4, Lubeck, 18o3-18o4, 2 vols 

Peder Andreas Munch ^ the chief historian of whom jSorwav has to boast, was distinguished 
as philologist and archaeologist He was born at Chnstiania in 1810 and educated at the 
university there, becoming professor of history in 1841 In conjunction with J R. Keyser he 
edited the ancient Norwegian laws and also originated a system of Icelandic orthography. He 
died in Rome m 1863. 

M&nter, 1^, Bekehrungsgeschichte des Grafen von Struensee, Copenhagen, 1778. — 
Munter, F. C. K H , Kirohengeschichte von Danemark iind Nor\\egen, Leipsic, 1823-1833, 
3 vols 

Neocorus (Xohann Kuster), Chronik von Ditmarschen in sachsischen Sprache (edited by 
F. C. Bahlmannh Kiel, 1827, 2 vols. — Nervo, J, B R. G., Gustave III., rox de Su^de, et 
Anckarstroem, 1*46-1192, Pans, 1816 — Nicoll, J., An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Iceland, Greenland, and Faroe Islands, Edinburgh, ls44 — Nielsen, Y , Norges Histone efter 
1814, Chri'^tian’a, 1882-1892, 3 volb — Nilsson, S., Skandinaviska Nordens Unnvanare, Chris- 
tiania, 1838-1843, 1866-1872; English translation by Sir J. Lubbock, Primitive Inhabitants of 
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A OHE01?rOLOGIOAL STJMMAET OF THE HISTOET OF 

SOANDINAYIA 

DENMARK 

B.C. 850 Pytlieas, supposedly a Greek, travels m tlie far Xortli, and returns to write remarkaule 
‘ accounts of a land wiaicli lie calls Thule Little further is heard of the land oi its people 
until the fierce ‘^Cimbri” drift south to be repulsed by the Eomans 

101 Defeat of the Cimbrx at Verona 

100 Migration of Odin and his followers, the Svear He founds the empire of the Svear, and 
from one of his sons descend the Xnghngs, who long hold sway over Sweden and Nor- 
way Another son, Skiold, 

4 founds the Danish monarchy ; but it cannot be said to have even a semblance of unity 
until the time 

A.D. 35 of Dan Mykillati, the sixth in descent from Skiold His son, Prode the PeaceM, is the 
reignmg monarch at the beginning of the Christian era. 

623 Ivar Vidfadme conquers Sweden and joins it to Denmark His grandson, Harold Hilde- 
tand, inherits both kingdoms Sigurd Ring, his nephew, kills him in batt>, and the 
throne falls to Ragnar Lodbrok, 

794 Death of Ragnar ; Sigurd (Sivard) succeeds to a least part of Denmark 

803 Death of Sigurd and succession of Harde Knud, his son Another son, Eric I, seems to 
have ruled over some part of Denmark* Eric n follows, his reign overlapping that 
of Gorm the Old, 

888 who violently opposes the spread of Christianity He subdues all the petty k?ugs and 

935 abdicates 

941 Gorm dies and his son Harold (H) Bluetooth succeeds. He as compelled by the emperor 
to accept Christianity. 

991 Sweyn Splitbeard succeeds. The invasion of England marks his reign Massacre of 
the Danes, and Sweyn^s terrible retribution* He becomes king of England and die? 
soon after — supposedly by assassination. 

1014 Canute (Canute the Great) is proclaimed by the Danes. Before his death he divides his 
states (consisting of Denmark, England, Norway, and part of Sweden) among his sons. 
The government of Denmark devolves 

1035 upon Harthacnut. He makes a compact wdth Magnus of Norway, by which, upon the 
death of Harthacnut, 

1044 Magnus the Good becomes joint king of Denmark and Norway His claim is disputed 
by Svend Estridsen, a son of Ulf Jarl and Estrida, sister to Canute the Great. Magnus 
dies during the war and 

1047 Sveu Estridsen obtains the throne. He is the patron of Adam of Bremen* 

1076 Haroid his son, succeeds. After a short reign he dies 

spe 
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1080 aod his brother, Knud the Saint, is called to the throne. He is killed in a rebellion, ^ 

1086 and his brother, Oiaf the Hungry, is recalled from exile to rule over Denmark. Upon 
his death 

109o another brother, Hric Hiegod, succeeds. He undertalies a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and dies at Cyprus. 

1103 Niels, Ins brother, is elected king by the people, setting aside a son of Eric He is killed, 
1134 and is succeeded by Eric Emun, who puts to death his brother and seven of his brother’s 
sons After a short but cruel reign he is murdered 
1137 Thfi people’s choice falls upon a nephew of the dead king, Eric the liamb. His reign, 
feeble and inglorious, is followed by civil strife. Thiee pietendei s to;the throne appear, 
1147 of whom two, Knud V and Svend, unite to oust the other The Wends meantime ravage 
the borderlands, even penetrating into the interior Valdemar, son of Knud Lavard 
(the Lord), marches against the two kings, and a fierce struergle ensues, 

1157 from which Valdemar (I) the Great emerges tiiumphant, and a period of gloiy and pros- 
perity begins m Denmark He defends his frontiers agains^t the Wends, and wuns the 
affection of his people and the respect of other nations After his death 
1182 Knud VI, his son, succeeds The emperor Frederick Barbaros'sa, infuriated bv repeated 
failures to reduce Denmark to vassalage, incites the bishop Valdemar, natural son of 
Canute the Great, and Sverri, king of JCorwav, against Canute. He triumphs over all 
his enemies, mainly by aid of the military expenence of his brother, who upon his death 
without issue 

1202 succeeds him as Valdemar (II) the Victorious. He makes bnlhant conquests in the north 
of Germany. 

1210 He conquers a large part of Prussia and forces the inhabitants to accept Christianity. 

1219 He conducts the celebrated expedition into Esthonia, which he utterly subdues. Denmark 
has now reached a height of po-wer undreamed of since Canute the Gieat. But disaster 
w’aits in the person of Henry of Schwerin, w ho captures the king v hile he is reposing 
in the woods after the chase, and keeps him prisoner for three years, during which utter 
confusion reigns in Denmark and the newly subdued countiies , w’hen 
1225 he is released, after signing an extortionate treaty, he finds a deplorable state of affairs, 
which he spends his remaining years in straightening out, until his death m 
1241 He commits the fatal error of dividing his kingdom among his sons , so that the heir, ' 
Eric Flovpenning, succeeds to a curtailed dominion. A quarrel is the inevitable out- 
come. Eric IS foully murdered by his brother, 

1250 and the fratricide Abel comes to the throne, for a brief two years, when 
1252 he loses his life in an expedition agaihst the Frisians, ifis sons are set aside, and his 
brother, Christopher I, is called to the throne, to the great future detriment of Danish 
entirety. His reign is occupied with fierce religious strife, and he is poisoned 
1259 by a provost of the chapter, Arnfest. His son, Eric Glipping, being but ten rears old, 
the situation is mastered by the prudence and self-possession of Margaret, the queen- 
mother. Strife at home and abroad bring neither glory nor advantage to Eric, and 
1286 he falls a victim to a conspiracy. His son, Brio Menved, falls heir to the struggle 
between church and state ; his* brother Christopher heads a rebellion against him , and 
the nobility pin the clergy in keeping up civil strife 
1319 Eric dies childless, and the kingdom reverts to his brother, Christopher II, in spite of 
Eric’s warnings to the people. He robs his subjects right and left, and 
1326 they depose him and elect Valdemar, duke of Schles^vig (South Jutland), to the kingship 
He divides up the kingdom among his partisans. 

1330 The exiled king seizes the opportunity to regain his kingdom. He is humiliated and de- 
feated in all his undertakings, and dies, 

1332 leaving Denmaik to suffer all the sorrows of a kingless kingdom during eight unhappy years 
— divided up among a dozen petty princes, quarrelling each wuth the rest over his share 
in her dismemberment Valdemar, the youngest son of Chiistojjher II, watches the 
progress of events from his ret i eat m Germany, wdiere he is sought out by a number of 
distinguished Danes, who beg him. to come to the rescue. He is crowned as Valdemar 
(HI) Atterdag (the Eestorer) 

1340 and during years of anxiety, labor, combat, and peni he toils for the reunion of Denmark 
His greatest hindrance is the ill-will of his own people, who resent his war expendi- 
tures Revolt ensues. 

1350 The Black Death ravages the country. 

1300 Valdemar concludes a peace with his foreign enemies, and also, at the diet of Kallund- 
borg, comes to an understandifig with his subjects, which endures only until 
1868 when the malcontents unite with foreign foes and expel Valdemar, w^ho is permitted to 
return only upon signing 
1372 the treaty dictated bv the Hanseatic League 

1375 Sudden death of Valdemar and accession of his grandson Olaf, son of King Hakon of Nor- 
way and Margaret ot Denmark Upon the death of Hakon 
1380 Olaf becomes king of Norway, fusing the two countries m a union which continues for 
centuries. 
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He dies, leaving Ms motlier Margaret to deal with Albert of Mecklenburg, whom she 
^ conquers 

1897 Margaret unites Sweden with Denmark and Norway by the ** Kalmar Union,” 

1413 Upon her death her grand-nephew. Brie of Pomerania, succeeds, 

1439 Kevolt of Sweden under Bnc’s mcompetent rule. He is deposed and 

1440 his nephew, Christopher of Bavaria, is elected. 

1448 Death of CMistopher. Denmark elects Christian ^ of Oldenburg and withdraws from 
the Union. Christian proves himself an improvident and imprudent monarch, and the 
country loses nothing by his death, 

1481 and the accession of his son, Hans, who keeps up the struggle with Sweden. 

1800 He proceeds against the Djtmarshians, who defeat him miserably. Hans dies 
1513 after a long and remarkable reign Christian H, his son, succeeds, and accomplishes 
the end for which his father laboured in vain— the conquest of Sweden ; which by his 
cruelty he loses agam Hated at home and despised abroad, he is deposed 

1533 and his uncle, Frederick I, is elected in his stead. He is harassed by the deposed king, 

and finally captures and imprisons hi m- 
1583 Death of Frederick. Interregnum. 

1534 Frederick's son, Christian HI, is elected, but meets with much opposition. Upon his 

recognised establishment 

1536 he sets about the introduction of the Reformation. This enterprise accomplished, he 
dies in 

1559 His son succeeds as Frederick IX. He reduces the Ditmarshians to submission. 

1563 Begmnmg of the Seven Years’ War, which ends 

1570 with the Peace of Stettin, a treaty extremely advantageous to Denmark. Tycho Brahe, 
Andre Vedel, and the celebrated financier Peter Oxe are among the stars that lUumme 
this reign, only to he extinguished by ignorance and persecution m that which follows. 
1588 Death of Frederick. The ambitious Rigsraad overrules the queen-mother Sophie's claim 
to the regency, and appoints four of its members guardians of the state during the 
minority of Christian IV. He constructs a splendid fleet, which does service under 
his personal direction 

1611 m the war of Kalmar with Sweden. In this war a body of Scottish auxiliaries for the 
Swedes, under Colonel Sinclair, perishes at Gudbrandsdal 
1613 Peace with Sweden concluded, and a period of peace and progress follows, till 
1635 Christian is dragged into the Thirty Years’ War, with disastrous results , deserted by his 
allies, beaten by his enemies, he is forced to sign 
1639 the Treaty of Liibeok. Eis efforts to repair the exhausted finances and to relieve the 
serious pubhc distress are met with indifference by a corrupt and unpatriotic nobility. 
Popular indignation finds expression in the diatribes of the Dybvads, father and son, 
condemned to imprisonment and confiscation for their audacity The perversity of the 
aristocracy neutralises the generous efforts of the king They refuse his entreaties for 
war supplies, and the outbreak of the Swedish war 
1643 finds Denmark totally unprepared. After desperate efforts to save a cause foredoomed to faih 
ure by the amazing indifference of the nobles, the valiant Christian is constrained to sign 
1645 the Peace of Brdmsebro. He dies in the be^nnmg of 

3648 and several months ensue during which the throne is vacant, before the Rigsraad agree 
upon the succession of the late king’s son as Frederick HI. His attempts to raise the 
country out of the abyss of rum and despair are no more successful than were those of 
his father, and the war into which she is forced 

1657 finds Denmark with neither fl.eet nor army, nor yet money to provide them. Her most 

vindictive enemy is the traitor Korfits Ulfeldt, by whose machinations is concluded 

1658 the ruinous Peace of Roeskilde, which, however, fails to catisfy the ravenous appetite 

of Charles X of Sweden. He prepares to obliterate the identity of Denmark , hut hav- 
ing counted without the courage invoked by a desperate situation, the determination of 
the king, and the interference of Holland, he is subjected 

1659 to a crushing defeat before Copenhagen, and another near Nybor^m the same year. 

1660 England, Holland, and Prance oblige the combatants to sign the Treaty of Copenhagen. 

The long-pent-up popular bitterness finally forces the Rigsraad to important concessions. 
The king is proclaimed a hereditary monarch with absolute sovereignty. Ulfeldt, sus- 
pected in Sweden of double treachery, flees to Denmark, where he is accused of traitor 
ous relations with Holland ; he is tried and 
3.663 condemned to death, but escapes and dies in misery the following year 
1667 A war with England threatens, hut is settled by the Peace of Breda. 

1670 Death of the king His son, Ohristiaxi V, mounts the throne without signing the capitu- 
lation. His vanity leads him to extend fresh privileges to an already too arrogant aris- 
tocracy, and later to create a ‘•'high nobility,” which, drawn mainly from German 
sources, casts the old order into the shade. 

1675 War with Sweden declared The Treaty of Rendsburg signed by the duke of Gottorp, 
which he breaks at the first opportunity, Wismar taken by the Danes ; hut fortune 
deserts them and they lose ground at every stepv 
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1676 The blame of these evil fortunes falls upon Griffenfeldt, who is arrested and condemned 
to life imprisonment. This wise head removed, matters go from bad to worse, and 

1679 the Danes are forced to conclude the disadvantageous Peace of Fontainebleau with France 
and that of Lund with Sweden, and to remit to the duke of Gottorp all possessions 
ceded by him m the Treaty of Rendsburg. 

1699 Death of the w^eak and dissolute king. Frederick IV inherits with his realm his father’s 
quarrel wnth the duke of Gottorp. 

1709 Fredenck^gathers an army end sets out to reconquer the provinces of Sk^ne from Sweden. 

1712 The Danes suffer a bloody defeat at Gadebusch. 

1713 Signal successes for the Danes in Schleswig ; and at sea they are not less fortunate. The 

admiral Tordenskjold graces this epoch. Upon the death of Charles SII 

1718 the new Swsedish government negotiates for peace, which is concluded 

1720 at Frederiksborg with happy and honourable results for Denmark, 

1721 Schleswig annexed to Denmark, becommg a source of anxiety and constant dispute for 

the latter. 

1730 Death of Frederick. Christian VI inherits an extended territory and an exchequer 
refilled by his father’s economies. By his exaggerated religious zeal and his seventies 
toward the rural population he renders himself extremely unpopular. Peace with other 
nations is preserved at the sword’s pomt during his reign. Commerce, art, science, and 
navigation flourish. 

1744 Denmark is forced to take over Greenland, to prevent the extinction of the trade of that 
island. 

1746 At his death Christian is both mourned for his virtues and execrated for his deficiencies. 
His son Frederick V is on the contrary universally beloved. He hfts the pall spread 
over the country by his father’s gloomy piety. Amicable relations with Sweden are 
established. The sudden death of the Russian czar, Peter III, averts a war with that 
country. Industry and the arts and sciences continue to develop The great blot on 
the bnght picture is the condition of the finances, wretchedly administered ; the no- 
bility, too, are accorded dangerous privileges, and the misery of the rural classes obtains 
but momentary alleviation. 

1766 Succession of Christian VII upon the death of his father. 

1767 Schleswig and part of Holstein amicably ceded to the Danes by the Gottorp line in ex- 

change for Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. 

1770 Struensee, the king’s favourite and prime minister, rises to an almost unprecedented au^ 
thority. His innovations excite the animosity of a sober and thrifty race. He attempts 
So maintam his position by force, which leads to an armed resistance. He is taken by 
the people 

1772 and condemned to a shameful death. Ove Guldherg assumes the direction of affairs. 

1778 Bemstorff concludes negotiations for an armed neutrality between Denmark and Russia ; 
Russia withdraws, and a storm threatens, but is avert^ 

1780 by the treaty of July, signed by all the neutral powers and respected by the belligerents. 
Another treaty concluded by Bemstorff a few days previously with England is consid- 
ered by Russia so detrimental to her own interests that Guldherg finds it necessary to 
dismiss that official. East Indian commerce increases, but so does the public debt , and 
the misery of the peasants augments from year to year. 

1784 The king formally dismisses Guldherg, and the crown prince assumes the reins of govern- 
ment, since Chnstian remains incompetent until his death The crown pnnee does 
much towards the amelioration of the condition of the rural classes ; he also occupies 
himself with affairs m Schleswig-Holstem ; he reinstates Andreas Bemstorff, minister 
of foreign affairs * 

1788 By her alliance with Russia Denmark is forced on her behalf into a war with Sweden, to 
which England and Prussia put a peremptory stop. During the French Revolution 
Bemstorff maintains for Denmark a prudent neutr^ity, obtaining for her an interval 
of signal prosperity 

1797 Death of Bemstorff, a clash with England follows Denmark joins the new armed 
neutrality” and England declares war. The English under Parker and Nelson win m 
resultmg naval encounter. Alexander succeeds at this time to the throne of Russia 
with an entirely different policy from that of his predecessor, and peace is concluded 
between the three countries. Quiet reigns until 

1807 when Napoleon forces Denmark into a new war with England, The English under 

Wellm^on take Copenhagen. The Danish fleet is surrendered to the enemy. Sweden, 
with an eye to Norway, takes part in the struggle. 

1808 Death of the figure-head king ; the crown pnnee becomes Frederick VL 

1809 The Treaty of JonkOpmg signed by Denmark and Sweden. Shortly afterwards Charles 

John of Sweden reopens the campaign 

1813 Battle of Sehested The campaign ends in 

1814 with the Peace of Kiel, by which Denmark loses Norway. Peace with England is con- 

cluded the same year. 

1839 Death of Frederick VL after a long and disastrous reign ; succession of Ohristiaix VHI, 
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who is scarcely established on the throne before an endless struggle begins over the 
constitution. The affairs of Schleswig-Holbtein become more hopelessly entangled 
111 feeling increases, and a violent lupture is averted 

1848 only by the death of the king. Predenok VII takes up the burden. He begins by 

drawing up the new constitution long refused by his father , but its terms are far troni 
satisfactory to the people. Holstein revolts * Its improvised armv is beaten with 
great slaughter at Bov. The king of Prussia sends an army to the aid of the insurrec- 
tionists, and the Danes are beaten before the city of Schleswig , victorious at Sundew itt, 
but suffer naval disasters 

1849 Battle of Fredericia won by the Danes, followed by the armistice of Berlin. 

1850 Reopening of hostilities. Battles of Helligbsek and Idstedt. Siege of Fnedriohstadt 

Treaty of London regulates the Danish succession. ^ 

1851 An Austrian army occupies Holstein with a view to keeping down insurrection. 

1853 Manifest of the 38th of January. Charles Moltke becomes minister of Schleswig and* 
Reventlow-Crimmil of Holstein. The state of Danish politics rouses German opposition 
None of the Danish propositions proves favorable to the estates of Schleswig and 
Holstem, The diet of Frankfoit interferes and 

1861 refuses to sanction the letters-patent of 1859 or the budget of 1861-1863. The situation 
becomes more and more critical. The storm is on the point of breaking when a truce 
is called by the death 

1863 of Frederick VII. By virtue of the Treaty of London, Prmce Christian of Glucksburg 

succeeds as Chnstian XX, The duke of Augustenburg disputes his claim A number 
of the German princes uphold Frederick of Augustenburg ; all Germany feels the 
effects of the agitation Pressed by Russia, England, and France, the Danish govern- 
ment decides to evacuate Holstein. The minister Hall gives m his resignation 

1864 Denmark is deserted bv the government of Sw^eden and Norway Prussia and Austria 

occupy Holstein They invade Jutland. At the conference of London convoked by 
England the Germans refuse' to consider any proposed adjustment, and hostilities 
recommence By the Treaty of Vienna the Danes are obliged to give up Schleswig- 
llolstem to Prussia and Austria, who immediately fall out with each other 
1866 The Treaty of Prague obliges the emperor of Austria to cede to the king of Prussia all 
right over Schleswig-Holstem 

18T0 With the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War Denmark begins to hope for the restora- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstem , but these hopes come to naught At home she is occupied 
with constitutional struggles, between the king and the Landsthingon the one side, and 
the Folhething on the other , which are not brought to any satisfactory conclusion till 
1901 when by the defeat of the conservatives the king is brought to consent to a change of 
policy and of system. 

1906 Death of Christian IX and accession of Frederick VUI. 

1907 Frederick VIII visits Iceland. 

NORWAY 

It is with Halfdan the Black that the authentic history of Norway begins But long 
before his time the terrible Vikings weie known and dreaded by tlieir southern neigh- 
bours. ** A furore NorTmnnotum libeia nos, Doimnef^ piayed the pious Frenchman , 
and in England a day of each week was set apart for prayer for aid against the dieaded 
Northmen, The Tnglings were their rulers, one of whom, Olaf Trmteha (the “wood- 
chopper driven from Sweden hy Ivar Vidfadme. 

630 Qlaf Traetelia founds Vermland. Is succeeded 
640 by his son Halfdan Hmtbein. His son Eystein, a pirate, is killed 
840 m one of his expeditions and his infant son, Halfdan the Black, succeeds. After a turbu- 
lent career he is drowned, 

800 and his son, Harold (I) Harfagr (the “ fair-haired ”) succeeds. He unites the petty tribes 
into one kingdom by conquering their chiefs and making them his vassals 
885 The army of Vikings under Rolf Ganger invades France , Charles the Simple cedes Rolf 
Ganger the province afterwards known as Normandy, gives him his daughter in mar 
riage, and has him baptised under the name of Robert. His descendants are the pow- 
erful earls of Normandy. 

930 Upon the death of Harold, Enc Blodssxe, his son, slays several of his brothers. Tbe 
people banish him 

935 and call to the throne his brother Hakon (I) the Good, son of Harold I. He has been 
educated m England He is killed in battle » 

961 by Erie’s sons, of whom the eldest, Harold (II) Graafeld, succeeds to the throne. He is 
killed, and Harold of Denmark becomes king over Norway , he appoints 
970 Hakon, son of Jarl Sigurd ot Trondhjem, actual ruler, in conjunction with Harold 
Granske. The latter is murdered by Sigfrida, but a posthumous son is born to his 
wife Hakon is murdeied by a slave. 

984 Greenland discovered by Eric the Red. ^ 
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995 Olaf I, son of Tryggve, a southern king, grandson of Harold the Fair-haired, establishes 
himself on the throne He is killed 

1000 in battle with Brie, the exiled son of Hakon Jarl, who occupies the throne m conjunction 
with his brother Svend- After their death 

1015 Olaf (H) the Saint, posthumous son of Harold Granske, succeeds The discontented 
make advances to Canute of Denmark and \var results. Olaf is obliged to flee. He re- 
turns to the fray and is killed in battle. 

1028 Canute sftbdues iSorway. He places his son 

10*30 Svend on the throne His yoke is so heavy for the Norwegians that they drive him out 
and establish 

1035 Magnus the Good, son of Olaf H, on the throne. 

1042 On death oft Harthaenut, Magnus claims the thione of Denmark. Svend Estridsen dis- 
putes his claim and joins with Harold Hardrada to oust Magnus from all his dominions. 
Meantime the king dies, leaving Denmark to Svend and Norway to 

1047 Harold Hardrada. He is killed in battle with the English. He is succeeded by his son 

1067 Olaf Kyxre (the ‘‘ quiet *’), who after a senes of battles settles the feud with King Svend 
of Denmark by marrying his daughter. The remainder of his reign is peaceful and 
prosperous 

1093 Death of Olaf and succession of his son Magnus Barfod (the ** barefoot ”)# a- vigorous and 
ambitious ruler. He conquers the isle of Man, but is killed in battle m Ireland. His 
three sons, Sigurd Jorsal^ari, Bysteisjand Olaf are proclaimed jomt rulers ; Olaf dies 

1103 shortly after. 

1132 Eystein dies suddenly, and Sigurd is sole king. The year before his death a young man 
comes to Norway from Iceland, declanng himself a son of Magnus Barfod. Sigurd 
accepts him as his brother, and after his death 

1130 the kingdom is divided between his son, Magnus the Blind, and the son of Magnus 
Barfod, Harold Gilchrist or Gille. There is scant harmony between them , they 
finally open hostilities, resulting 

1134 in the battle of Fynleif. Magnus is victor, and shows great magnanimity towards his 
enemy, which Harold requites by capturing him and putting out his eyes. Magnus 
ends ins days in the cloister. Harold enjoys his kingship for about six years, when 

1136 another son of Magnus Barfod appears, murders Harold, and aspires to the kingship ; 
but the indignant Norwegians will have none of him and proclaim Harold’s illegitimate 
son Sigurd Mund. His claim is <hsputed by the follow^ers of Inge, the infant heir. 

1155 Sigurd' IS slain in his house. Another son of Harold, By stein, snatches the rems of 
government, but is murdered by his remaining brother’s followers 

1157 and Inge is acknowledged. A large part of the people, dissatisfied with this result, go to 
war in the interests of Sigurd’s son Hakon Halton is victorious and Inge 

1161 is killed Hakon Herdabred takes possession of the whole country. Erhng Skakke, a 

powerful chief, collects a following and proclaims his son Magnus king. With the 
help of the Danish king he succeeds in defeating Hakon 

1162 Hakon being killed, Magnus is proclaimed king. He is the first king to be crowned m 

Norway. 

1177 Sverri, a natural son of King Sigurd Mund, lays claim to the crown, and collects a follow- 
ing. Long-continued hostilities result, ending 

1184 in the battle of Fimreite, in which Magnus is killed. Sverri Sigurdsson establishes 
himself on the throne. He has constantly recurring reheUions to repress, and after a 
tumultuous reign he expires, 

1202 leaving his son Hakon IV on the throne. His reign is brief ; in 

1204 he dies, supposedly of poison, without issue, and his nephew Guthrum Sigurdsson is 
elected king He dies suddenly, evidences pomtmg to poison. The people elect Inge 
Bardsson, a son of Kmg Svern’s sister, 

1217 Upon Inge’s death a young son of Hakon IV is proclaimed as Hakon V, afterwards called 
The Old. 

1261 Greenland is annexed to Norway. 

1262 Iceland acknowledges itself a dependency of Norway. 

1263 Death of Hakon. His son Magnus Lagabaetr (the “law mender”) is crowned at the age 

of SIX. 

1280 He dies, and his son Brie Prsestehader (the “priest hater”) succeeds He begins a war 
with Denmark which at his death 

1299 IS not ended and which with the crown is inherited by his brother Hakon (V) Magnus- 
son. 

1809 Peace of Copenhagen, which ends the war with Denmark. 

1319 Death of Hakon and succession of his grandson, Magnus Bricsson Smek (the “ fondling”). 
Magnus is proclaimed kmg of Sweden and the two kmgdoms are for the first time united 
under one rule. 

1350 The Norwegians become discontented under the union, and upon their demand for a 
separate king Magnus gives over the government of Norway to his son Hakon. Hakon 
sets up a claim to Sweden also, but is defeated, and 
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dies, leaving Norway to liis son Olaf the Young, already crowned king of Denmark, Under 
him the two kingdoms are united, Olaf^s mother Margaret acting as regent 
Olaf dies at the early age of seventeen. Margaret becomes queen of Denmark, Norway, 
and afterwards also of Sweden. 

1897 The queen causes her nephew, Eric of Pomerania, to be crowned king of the three 
countries, and 

1412 dies, leaving the government to his feeble administration First Denmark, then Sweden, 
finally Norway, rebel and depose the king, who retires to Pomerania '' 

1442 The three countries accept Christopher of Bavaria. He attempts restriction of pnvileges 
of the Hanse towns, but 

1448 death mterrupts his plans. The Swedes elect Charles Knutsson for their king, while 
Denmark and Norway are united under Christian I. ^ 

1481 Death of Christian, and his son Hans becomes king over the two countries 
1497 Hans invades Sweden and has hnUself proclaimed king at Stockholm The Swedes expel 
him. 

1^ Hans sends his son Christian as his viceroy to Norway. 

15^8 Death of Hans ; beginmng of the cruel reign of Christian (11) the Tyrant. His great 
, aim is the throne of Sweden, which 

1820 he finally attains ; he celebrates his coronation by the notorious Carnage of Stockholm. 

The Swedes rebel and Christian flees to Holland. 

1^ Frederick I, his uncle, is proclaimed king. 

1531 Christian lands with a force in Norway, is taken prisoner by Frederick and shut up in a 
dungeon, where he dies in 1559. 

1583 Death of Frederick. Quarrels over the succession follow, resulting 
1534 m the election of the late king’s son as Christian IIL 

1686 The Danes recognise Christian III The Reformation is established. The king resides 
during his entire reign in Denmark, where he dies, 

1559 bemg succeeded by Frederick H, his eldest son 

1563 Beginning of the Northern Seven Years’ War. Norway suffers greatly under the rule of 
the dissolute king, who, residing in Denmark, leaves Norway a prey to unscrupulous 
Danish officials. Her condition improves when, npon his death, 

1588 his son Christian IV succeeds to the two kingdoms. He studies the interests of the 
Norwegians 
1611 War with Sweden 
1613 Peace concluded at KnserSd 

1625 Christian takes part in the Thirty Years’ War, from which, after several defeats, he is by 
the Peace of Ldbeck 
1629 obliged to withdraw. 

1643 Outbreak of another Swedish war. 

1644 Battle of Kolberger Heide. 

1645 Peace of BrSmsebro. 

1648 Death of Christian. Frederick III follows. The struggle with Sweden continues, and 
is only ended 

1660 by the peace signed at Copenhagen. 

1670 Death of the king. His son Christian V succeeds. He reopens hostilities with Sweden, 
with but indifferent success. Louis XIV of France interferes and the peace proposed 
by him is concluded 
1679 at Lund. 

1699 Death of Christian. Frederick IV inherits the two thrones. He allies himself 

1709 with Russia and Poland against Sweden. Frederick is victorious. ^ 

1718 The Swedish king is killed and 

1720 peace is concluded at Frederiksborg castle by tbe king’s sister. 

1730 Death of the king, and his son Christian VI embarks on an extravagant and ruinous 
career , Norway is reduced to a pitiable condition, hordes among her population dying 
of starvation 

1746 Frederick V becomes king upon the death of his father ; he dies in his forty-third year 
1766 from dissipation and over-indulgence, and his seventeen-year-old son Christian VII 
succeeds He is even more dissolute than his father, and eventually becomes insane 
The government is conducted by one after another of the more or less unscrupulous 
advisers of the wretched monarch, until 
1784 the crown prince Frederick becomes regent. 

1807 War with England breaks out as a result of the Napoleonic schemes. 

1808 Death of the insane king , the crown prince becomes IPrederiok VI, with an empty 

treasury, a lamentable fleet, a starvation-racked dominion, and a war with England on 
his hands. Sweden chooses this moment to attack her unhappy neighbours. She gams 
but indifferent advantage till her new crown prmce, Charles John (Bernadette), opens a 
systematic campaign, endmg 

1814 by the cession of Norway to Sweden by the Peace of Kiel, after a four-hundred-years’ 
union with Denmark, The king yields peaceably, but Prince Chrlstiaii Frederick, 
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Ms nephew and heir presumptive, incites the Norwegians to resistance and they elect 
him king The allied powers join Sweden agamst Norway. The Norwegian kng is 
forced to abdicate. He retires to Denmark, whose throne (1839) he later assumes. 
Norway and Sweden are formally united under Charles XIH. 


SWEDEN 

• 

Upon the death of Odin his son Nj3rd succeeds as lord over all the provincial kings. His 
son Prey-Yngve founds the dynasty of the Ynglmgs, who continue to rule over Sweden 
until SIX hundred years after Christ, as follows : 

B.C. 100 Piolne^, son of Yngve, succeeds. He visits his friend, King Erode of Denmark, and 
durmg a nocturnal wandering after the festivities he falls into a tank of mead and is 
drowned, Hia son Svegdir succeeds ; he hkewise falls a victim to drunken mdiscretion. 

A.D. 1 Vanland, his son, succeeds. He disappears, and his son Visbur becomes ruler over the 
Swedes He is murdered by his two elder sons, who are driven away by the Swedes, 
and the succession falls to his third son, 

100 Domald. Famine marks his reign, and the Swedes offer him to the gods as a sacrifice, 
and appoint his son Domar as their ruler. Upon his death, 

200 Byggve, his son, succeeds. Dag follows, famed for his wisdom. Agne, his son, a great 
warrior, subdues i he Finns. He carries off the daughter of their king, whom he marries, 
and who upon their wedding night hangs him to a tree. 

300 Alrek and Eric become joint rulers, but kill each other; and Alrek’s two sons, Yngve and 
Alf, follow. They likewise kill each other, and Alf s son, Hugleik, is elected king. 
Hake, a sea-king, conquers him and rules over his dominions for three years, but 
400 is killed by Jorunder and Eric, sons of Yngve, who are followed by Jorunder's son, Ann 
the Old. His son Egill succeeds ; he is gored to death while hunting, and 
500 Ottar, his son, succeeas , his son AdiXs follows, but is killed by accident, and Eystein, 
his son, becomes king. He is murdered by Salve, a sea-kmg, who rules for a while, 
hut is finally killed by the Swedes, who call Yngvar, son of Eystein, to the throne 
600 Braut-Onund follows. Ingiald, his son, succeeds upon his death. He is called Mrada 
(the “the ill-ruler ’*)• 

620 He IS burned to death, and his son, Olaf TraeteKa (the “ wood-chopper ”), the last of the 
line, IS driven into exile 

623 by Ivar Yidfadme, king of Denmark, who annexes Sweden to his realm. Upon his death 
he IS succeeded by Harold Hildetand, his grandson. 

740 Battle of Bravella, when Harold is killed, and the two kingdoms go to Sigurd Ring, who 
commits suicide , and Ragnar Eodbrok becomes king of the Swedes and Goths Upon 
the death of Ragnar 

794 the throne of Sweden falls to his son Bj6m (I) Ironside, the founder of a new dynasty. • 
800 Death of Bjdrn and succession of Eric BjSmson. 

815 Emund succeeds, followed by 
829 Eric Emundsou and 
885 Bjorn Ericson. 

935 Enc (I) the Victorious, son of Bj6rn, succeeds. 

983 Battle of Fyrisval. Death of Eric and succession of his infant son, 

993 Olaf the Lap King, He abdicates in favour of his son, who upon Ms death 

1024 becomes sole ruler under the title of Anund Jacob. He dies, 

1050 and his brother Edmund Slemme succeeds , upon his death in 

1060 Stenkil, his son-m-law, is elected by the provinces in unison. He wars with Harold 
Hardrada of Norway. Dying, he is succeeded in 

1066 by his son Inge I, dunng whose minority Hakon is recognised as regent during thirteen 
years He is succeeded by 

11 12 Inge H and PMhp. The latter's reign is short. Inge is poisoned in 

1125 He IS the last of the Stenkils on the male side A penod of confusion and civil strife 
follows, during which the provinces elect their own kings. 

1130 Swerker I, who has married the widow of Inge II, is generally accepted as king. He is 
murderea, 

1155 and Enc the Saint, brother-in-law of Inge II, is elected He firmly establishes Christian- 
ity m Sweden 

1157 He directs a crusade against the Finns He dies in battle 

1160 against Prince Magnus of Denmark, and is succeeded by Charles, son of Swerker. Knud, 
son of Eric the Saint, soon lavs claim to the kingdom. He goes to war with Charles. 
The latter is killed m battle near Vismgsd, 

1167 and Knud is recognised bv all the Swedes He dies, and his sons are set aside in favour of 

1195 Swerker H, son-m-law of Jarl Birger Brosa. Knud’s sons dispute his claim ou the field 
of battle, and he is killed 

1210 near Gestibren Eric, son of Knud, is crowned. He dies suddenly, leaving an infant 
son, whom the nobles set aside to elect 
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1316 Joba I, SOU oi Swerker II. Jokn dying suddenly m 

12^^ ‘£Snc lieespe (tke “lisper*’), son of the former KmgKric, is elected to the Succession. 
With the death of Eric died also the royal line of Saint Eric. The powerful lords 
therefore elected a son of Birger Jarl, 

1250 Valdemar, to found a new dynasty Valdemar is dethroned 

1279 hy his brother Magnus Ladu-laas. He leaves three sons, the eldest of whom, Birger^ 
succeeds him 

1290 His brothers, dukes Eric and Valdemar, wage war against him ; but in ^ 

1318 they die in prison Their exasperated friends execute the young son of King Birger, 

and in 

1319 elect Duke Eric’s three-year-old son, Magnus Smek, to the double throne ot Noiway and 

Sweden. Broken-hearted, r 

1321 King Birger dies. Albert of Mecklenburg, the king’s brother-in-law, stirs up civil strife, 
and, deposing 

1363 the king, gives the crown to his own son, Albert of Mecklenburg. The Swedes, dissat- 
isfied> call Margaret of Norway and Denmark to their aid She defeats Albert 
1389 near FaJkOpm^ Sweden, Noiway, and Denmark are united under Margaret. 

1396 Margaret secures the election of Erie of Pomerania as her successor 

1397 She obtains the passage of the act called the Kalmar Union 

1412 Death of Margaret BJne of Pomerania sole ruler over the North. 

1439 Eric formally dethroned on account of misrule, and the council elects 

1440 Christopher of Havana (Eric’s nephew) sovereign. 

14^ Death of Christopher The estates elect Charles Knutsson to succeed him. The Danes 
elect Christian of Oldenburg for their king. Thus, after sixty years of union, Su eden 
and Denmark become separate kingdoms 

1450 Norway separates from Sweden, electing Christian for its king. King Charles elects his 
fnend and relative, Sten Sture the Elder, to succeed upon his death, which occurs 
1470 King Hans of Denmark marches against Stockholm, which he takes,* he compels the 
Swedes to recognize him as king The Swedes stir up a rebellion and drive the Danes 
out of the country, but on his return 

1603 Sten Sture dies suddenly. Svante Sture, one of the late king’s generals is elected ad- 
ministrator, under protest from Hans of Denmark, and a ])rolonged struggle follows 
1512 fie dies in the midst of it, and his son, Sten Sture the Younger, succeeds him Hans 
dies the following year, but Sten Sture finds another foe in the person of Gustavus 
Trolle, bishop of Upsala. 

1516 The bishop connives with Christian II of Denmark to bring an army into Sweden Thrice 
repulsed hy Sten Sture, upon the admmistrator’s death in battle 
1620 the Swedish government is dissolved, and Christian II succeeds in being crowned king of 
Sweden His barbarities infuriate the people, who expel him and elect 
•1528 Gustavus Vasa for their king. 

1625 Insurrection of the Dalecarlians. 

1544 Act of Hereditary Settlement passed, 

1560 Death of Gustavus. He is succeeded by his eldest son, Erie ZIV. 

1567 Eric becomes insane He is confined and 

1577 IS poisoned His brother John is proclaimed king under title of John III. 

1692 Death of John , succession of his son, Sigismund, king of Poland He attempts to govern 
Sweden from Poland, hut the Swedes are discontented and support Charles, brother of 
the late kmg Civil war results, Sigismund’s army is defeated, and Duke Charles is 
declared kmg 

1600 as Charles IX. Wars with Eussia and Denmark continue 

1611 Charles dies suddenly. He is followed by his son, Gustavus (II) Adolphus. Danish, 
Russian, and Polish wars rack the country 

1632 Battle of Lutzen and death of the kmg. Axel Oxenstierna assumes the governing power 
during the minority of Christina, daughter of the dead king, and carries on the Danish 
wars 

1644 Christina attains her majority. 

1648 Treaty of Westphalia. 

1654 Christina’s extravagance renders her unpopular She abdicates m favour of Charles (X) 
Gustavus, her first cousm He conducts the Polish and the Russian w ars 

1657 Denmark declares war. 

1658 Peace of Roeskilde, which Charles breaks to invade Denmark He is preparing to invade 

Norway, 

1660 when he dies of a fever, Charles XI, his son, being but four years of age, the queen- 
mother Hedvig Eleonora IS appointed, regent. Party strife ls rampant, foreign compK 
cations break out, the financial situation becomes desperate. 

1672 The king is declared of age. Holland declares war. 

1675 Charles takes command of the army. The Danes make inroads mto Sweden. 

1676 Battle of Lund 

1696-7 Failure of crops and consequent wide-spread famme. 
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1697 Death of Charles. Great confiagration at Stockholm. Accession of Charles XXL 

1699 Frederick IV king of Denmark, Augustus of Saxony king of Poland, and Peter the 

Great of Russia conspire to rum young king of Sweden. 

1700 Charles sets out on his first campaign. He defeats the Danes, who sue for peace. He 

marches agamst the Russians, defeating them m the battle of Narva. 

1701 Beginning of the Polish War. Swedes successful before Riga. 

1703 Charles enters Warsaw, Cracow surrenders 

1703 Swedes wctorious at Pultusk. Charles remains inactive in Poland for two years, after 
which 

1705 he concludes peace with her. 

1708 He decides to march upon Russia, and joins Mazeppa, prince of the Ukraine, against 

the czar.d 

1709 Battle of Pultowa, in which the Swedes are put to rout and Charles narrowly escapes 

with his hfe. The whole army is destroyed and its generals are made prisoners. 
Charles plots with the Turks to revenge himself on Russia, while the Danes ravage 
Sweden. Stenbock obtains a victory over them. Riga, Reval, Viborg, and Kexholm 
are taken by Russia. Charles in Turkey is negotiating to bring about war between 
that country and Russia, in which 

1711 he IS finally successful. The sultan sends two hundred thousand men under the grand 
vizir to invade Russia. Peter sets out with eighty thousand for the Turkish frontiers. 
After some skirmishing a peace is concluded by the machinations of Catherine between 
Russia and Turkey, in which no mention is made of Charles XII. The Turks turn 
against him, burn him out of his quarters, aud take him prisoner. Stenbock at home 
is captured by the Danes 

1714 Charles returns to Sweden and prepares for war with Norway and Denmark. 

1718 While w’atching the erection of his fortifications before Fredeiikshald he is shot through 

the head , wnth his death Sweden loses her prestige. Two pretenders to the throne 
appear, the dead king’s nephew and his sister Ulrica Eleonore, married to Prince 
Frederick of Hesse 

1719 The estates, meeting in Riksdag, elect Ulrica Eleonore queen of Sweden. A new con- 

stitution is adopted All the enemies of Sweden flock to her undoing, but she is saved 
by an alliance with the Enghsh,^who help to drive back the Russians beyond the 
Baltic, 

1730 Ulrica abdicates in favour of her husband, and Frederick is crowned in the presence of 
the Riksdag. Peace concluded with Denmark and Russia 
1737 Sweden enters the Hanovenan Alliance. Arvid Horn assumes the rems of government, 
and commerce and manufacture enjoy a rapid development. 

1734 Quarrels and mtngues between the Hats and Caps result in war with Russia, which ends 
1743 with the disgraceful capitulation of Helsingfors. Adolphus Frederick, pnnce bishop of 
Liibeck, and Frederick, crown prince of Denmark, dispute the Swedish succession. 
The result is the triumph of Adolphus Predenok, who upon the death of the king 
1751 is elected to the throne 

1753 The Gregorian calendar is adopted. The king and the council fail to agree. 

1756 Conspiracy of counts Brahe and Horn, who are beheaded. The Seven Years* War begins. 
1763 Peace concluded with Prussia. Hat and Cap quarrels keep politics in a continual tumult. 
1771 Death of the king ; accession of Gustavus in. He endeavours to settle the strife between 
the two pohtical parties, but in vain , and he consents to a plan which 
1773 results in a revolution whose consequences are arrest of the dangerous members of the 
contendmg factions and unity and harmony m the government. 

1780 Sweden, Russia, and Denmark form an armed neutrality for the protection of navigation, 
1783 Sweden concludes a treaty with the United States. The king’s popularity begins to wane. 
1786 He calls together the estates in Riksdag, and their dissatisfaction and opposition are 
openly manifested. ^ 

1788 Gustavus opens a campaign against Russia, in which he is unsupported by the estates. A 

second revolution results 

1789 Having re-established his authority by violent measures, Gustavus recommences the war. 

1790 Battle of Viborg and peace with Russia. 

1793 Assassination of the king at a masked ball. Pnnce Charles, brother of the dead king, is 
by his testament appointed guardian of the young Gustavus (IV) Adolphus. 

1800 The young lung is crowned. He revives the armed neutrality of 1780. England proceeds 
agamst Denmark and compels her withdrawal from the alliance ; Russia also yields to 
her demands, and Sweden is obliged to follow suit. 

1805 Gustavus joms the enemies of Napoleon 

1808 Sweden is attacked by Russia and Denmark 

1809 The king dethroned and banished Prince Charles, uncle of the dethroned king, is per-* 

suaded to assume the government, under title of Charles Xni. Peace plans are pro* 
jected, by which Sweden loses Finland to Russia. 

1810 Marshal Bernadotte elected crown pnnce under name of “ Charles John.” Napoleon, 

failing to precipitate hostilities between Sweden and England, invades 
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fbdi^dia. ''TlBs (^tom prince forms a new coalition against Napoleon, who in 

*Vt6S[|:biise Busg^ 

Battle of Leipsic. Charles John proceeds against Denmark, 

Peace agreed apon between Denmark and Sweden (Treaty of Kiel), by which Norway is 
ceded to Sweden, while Denmark receives Swedish Pomerania. Norway, rebelling 
against this arrangement, elects as her king Prince Christian Frederick. After a sharp 
struggle the Norwe^ans yield, and elect Charles XIII of Sweden king of Norway. 


SWEDEN AND NOBWAY DNDEB ONE KING 


^ The ‘‘Eiksact” passed. 

©eatli of the king ; accession of Charles <XrV) John. Discontent against the govern- 
ihent is encouraged by Count von Schwerin, and 
An opposition party is organised. 

Serious outbreak of cholera. 

Sentence of Magnus Jacob Crusenstolpe creates riots in Stockholm. Dissatisfaction with 
P the king's policy increases. 

The Riksdag hint at dethronement ; hut the discontent subsides, and 
he is removed by death, and succeeded by his son Oscar I. He sets out with a remark- 
^ ably liberal policy, but grows gradually more and more conservative. 

§307 The king's health breaks down, and the government is vested in his son Charles. 

180^ Death of Oscar. Charles XV is king. 

186Q Failure of crops and consequent famine, resulting in the emigration of hundreds of 
thousands to America. 
fS67 Formation of the Landtmanna party. 

18^ Death of the king. His brother succeeds as Oscar n. 

Commercial treaty with Prance renewed. 

1888 The Riksdag devotes the surplus funds to the payment of the deficit in the budget and to 
transportation improvement ; and 

1895 the political parties join issue and occupy themselves with franchise reform. 

1000 The Riksdag takes up the question of the national defences 


SEPABATION OF THE KINGDOMS 





Norway withdraws from the Union and chooses a grandson of the king of Denmark as her 
sovereign He takes the title of Haakon VII. 

Proportiqnal representation and practically universal suErage introduced into Sweden 
Death of Oscar II, and accession of Gustaf V- 


GREENLAND 


9$® Eric the Bed, exiled from Iceland, discovers and settles Greenland, Other colonists follow, 

' and a considerable foreign trade is established. The government is independent and 
republican until 

1061 when Hakon, king of Norway, induces the Greenlanders to render him allegiance. Foreign 
dominion, the plague, and barbarian invasion combme to effect their undoing, and 

1580 the Eskimos are the sole inhabitants. 

1721 Hans Egede lands and devotes himself to the Christianisation and civilisation of the people. 

1733 Small-pox nearly depopulates the island 

1744 Denmark takes over the trade of Greenland, hitherto a private monopoly. 

1894 A new trading and missionary station is established at Angmagaalik : but trade has rather 
diminished than increased of late years, and the colony is a source of expenditure for 
Denmark, Population is also on the decrease. Exploration has been active and per- 
sistent in this region, and there remains unmapped but a very small portion of the coast. 
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CHAPTER I 

SWITZERLAND TO THE FOUNDING OF THE CONFEDERATION 

[Earliest times to 1380 ad] 


THE ASPECT OP THE COUNTRY 

The land of which the history lies before us has been said to fight the 
battles of its inhabitants, and by the very structure of the ground to screen 
them from subjection, as well as to preclude them from conquest. Its main 
features still remain the same as Strabo 6 has described them. “ Through 
the whole extent of the Alpine chains,” says that exact geographer, “ there 
are hilly platforms capable of cultivation; there are also highly cultivated 
valleys: yet the greater part of the hill country, especially in its highest 
recesses, is unfruitful, on account of the snow and of the severity of the cli- 
mate.” 

No other division of our quarter of the globe presents a panorama so 
astonishing; no other exhibits so surprising a diversity of landscapes, ever 
interesting, and ever new in their features. Nowhere else do such extremes 
meet as in Switzerland — where eternal Alpine snows are fringed by green 
and luxuriant pastures, where enormous icebergs rise above valleys breathing 
aromatic scents, and blest with an Italian spring; and where the tempera- 
tures of each zone alternately reign within two or three leagues. East and 
west, from the lofty central point of the St. Gotthard, the Alps extend, in 
the form of a mighty crescent, embracing the north of Italy, and on every 
side environed by tremendous clefts and caverns, which ensnare the incautious 
traveller with a veil of greyish snow Here is the dread birthplace of the 
glacier and the avalanche; but hence, too, streams well forth in the genial 
warmth of nature to supply romantic lakra, and spread fertility over the face 
of the soil. Four principal rivers flow through Switzerland: the Rhine, the 

, 619 
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Khone, the Ticmo or T^in, and the Inn, All of them origmate in the high 
line of the Alps, and indicate by their course the main declivities of the coun- 
try, The northern slope is watered by the Reuss and the Aare, which meet 
in the Rhine; the southern by the Ticino, the north-eastern by the Inn, and 
the south-western by the Rhone.c Switzerland was inhabited in the dawn 
of human existence in Europe Men of the ice-age and the rude cave-dwellers 
have left traces of themselves; but it is from a much later period that we first 
get evidence of a people that had begun to progress toward civilisation. This 
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was the race that inhabited the Pfdhlbavien, or lake-dwellings. The discov- 
ery and investigation of these structures gave a new outlook upon the early 
history of man.® 


THE LAKB-DWELLEES 

During the winter of 1853-1854, a remarkable depression was observed in 
the level of the Lake of Zurich; the retreat of the waters laid bare a wide sur- 
face, of which the inhabitants of the shores took advantage to construct 
dykes far in advance of the ancient water line, and thus acquired extensive 
tracts which had been hitherto submerged. Near the hamlet of Obermeilen, 
the labourers occupied in the work of embankment discovered, under a bed 
of mud of half a decimetre in depth, some piles, bits of charcoal, stones 
blackened by fire, bones, and various utensils which indicated the existence 
of an ancient village. Having been informed of this interesting discovery, 
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Ferdinand Keller, of Zurich, hastened to investigate the relics just dtecov- 
ered, and soon after announced to the scientific world the result of his 
researches. This formed the starting-point of incessant explorations. The 
larger cities of Switzerland and the homes of many learned individuals offer, 
to the inspection of the curious, archaeological museums comprising thou- 
smds of ancient relics. From the aquatic village of Concise alone, which is 
situated in the lake of Neuch^tel, about twenty-five thousand objects have 
been obtained. 

It is easy to conceive the principal reason which determined the ancient 
tribes of Helvetia to erect their constructions on the shallows of lakes. 
Before the Roman epoch, the valleys of the Alps were covered with immense 
forests, through which roamed the bear, the wolf, the boar, the urus, and 
other fornoddable animals; while man, since '{par must from time to time have 
raged between the scattered tribes, was still more to be dreaded than wild 
beasts. The first care of each group of families, therefore, was to secure its 
safety against an unforeseen attack, by establishing itself in some place 
defended by’ natural obstacles. Those who inhabited countries strewn with 
lakes, like Switzerland and Savoy, abandoned the dry land, and built their 
huts in the midst of the waters, at some distance from the shore. Here they 
found the surest means of guarding against sudden attack, with the advan- 
tage of being able to transport themselves at pleasure in their canoes to every 
point of the coast, their rude structures serving at the same time as stations 
for fishmg. Perhaps, also, in choosing the surface of the lakes as a sojourn, 
they obeyed an irresistible attraction which allures every infant colony towards 
the water. At all the epochs of history, and in all parts of the world, the 
requirements of defence and the faciliti^ of fishing, joined with the natural 
charm of beauty in the sheets of water, have determined many tribes of men 
to build their habitations, whether of boughs or of reeds, above the surface 
of the waves. 

. It would be easy, even if all the structures of this kind existing m different 

E arts of the world furnished no medium of comparison, to rebuild m thought, 
y help of the numerous relics found at the bottom of lakes, the lacustrian 
cottages of ancient Helvetia. A mere glance of the eye through the trans- 

E arent water enables us to perceive piles in parallel rows, or planted, it may 
e, without order. The charred beams which are seen between the posts 
recall the platform once solidly constructed at a height of some feet above 
the waves. The interlaced boughs, the fragments of clay hardened by fire, 
evidently belonged to circular walls, and the conic roofs are represented by 
some layers or beds of reeds, straw, and bark. The stones of the fire-places 
have fallen just below the place which they formerly occupied. The vessels 
of clay, the heaps of leaves and of moss which served as beds of repose, the 
arms, the trophies of the chase, the large stag horns and skulls of wild bulls, 
which adomra the walls, all these different objects, mingled together in the 
mud, are nothing else but ancient furniture of the inhabitants. By the side 
of the piles we can still distinguish remains of the hollowed trunks of trees 
which served for cano^, and a range of posts indicates the pristine existence 
of a bridge which was laid from the threshold of the lacustrian dwellmg to 
the neighbouring shore. We are enabled to determine from the number of 
piles what were the dimensions of the larg^t aquatic cities, composed gener- 

[^It appears from tlie discovery of a tut at Scliussenried, Wlirtemberg, that the lake- 
dwellings, in some instances at least, were rectangular in shape, measuring about ten by seven 
meters. This, however, does not preclude the supposition that some of them were of circular 
form, as is indicated by pieces of their walls.] 
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ally of two or three hundred cabins.^ Athwart an interval of thirty or forty 
centuries, we can conceive how picturesque an effect must have been pro- 
duced by this agglomeration of small huts closely compacted together in the 
midst of the waters. The shore was uninhabited; a few domestic animals 
alone fed in the grassy clearings; great trees spread their masses of verdure 
over all the slopes; and a deep stillness brooded in the forest.- Upon the 
waters, on the contrary, all was movement and clamour; the smoke curled 
above the roofs; the populace bustled upon the platforms; the canoes passed 
and repassed from one group of dwellings to another, and from the village to 
tiie shore; in the distance floated the boats which served for fishing or for 
war. The water seemed then the real domain of man. 

From the first of their discoveries, the Swiss archaeologists decided that 
the lacustrian habitations did not all date from one and the same epoch. The 
state of the objects found at the bottom of the lakes has led them to divide 
the first cycle of our history into three ages: that of Stone, that of Bronze, 
and that of Iron.* 

# 

The Stone Age 

It is in German Switzerland chiefly that the traces of settlements belong- 
ing to the age of Stone have been recognised. Western Switzerland likewise 
possessed important lacustrian cities, among others that of Concise, near the 
soutWn extremity of Lake Neuchdtel; but the lakes of Zurich and of 'Con- 
stance appear to have been the most active centres of population. It was 
there that the pile-work of Obermeilen was erected, the discovery of which, 
as we have said, was the starting point of all that has been since effected. 
Thanks to the relies obtained at that point, and on the shores of the lakes of 
Constance, Pfaflikon, Sempach, Wauwyl, and Moosseedorf, we can at this day 
sketch m broad Imes the manner of life of the lacustrian populations, and give 
some general but uncertain indications with regard to their history. 


Early Improvements of the Lake-Dwellers 

One of the most surprising considerations suggested by the view of the 
remains of these primitive constructions is the vast amount of labor accom- 
plished by men who had at their disposal no other implements than flint stones 
and the bran(fe of their fires. There was an abundance of trees, taU and 
straight, growmg in the forest; but, to fell and trim them, it was necessary 
to employ alternately the sharpened stone and the flame. Afterwards, by the 
same means, the end of the log was to be reduced to a point, that it might 
penetrate easily into the soil to a depth of several feet. The hewing of the 
trunks of trees, which were to serve for floors and esplanades, and which were 
cleft with wedges of stone, in order to form a sort of plank, demanded still 
more labour than the preparation of piles. What time and pains must have 
been expended when it was requisite to level a trunk of oak, from ten to fif- 
teen metres loug,_ and to shape it mto a canoe! Some villages, of which we 
still see the remains, were reared on more than forty thousand piles. It was 
the work, no doubt, of several successive generations, but for each of these 
generations an incessant labour is not the less implied. 

A, lacustrian, settlement near Merges lias been found to extend over 60,000 square 
meters, and one at Robenhausen, in tbe lake of Pf^ffikon, contained more than 100,000 piles, 
covering 18,000 square meters About 260 sites of lake-dwellers* villages have been discovered-] 
[* This division had been made by archaeologists before the discovery of the lake-dwellmgs, 
but Its correctness received striking condrmation from the study of these remains*] 
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The lacustrians had no instruments at their command but those of stone 
and of bone. The fabrication and the repairing of these instruments must 
have_ required inexhaustible patience, for the stone must be cut with stone, 
and it is with difficulty that we can conceive how these unwearied artisans 
succeeded in giving a finish to points and blades of silex. They attacked the 
hardest substances, and worked even in rock crystal. “The hatchet,” saTO 
M. Troyon,® “played the greatest part in the primitive industry.” This 
instrument is found by hundreds on the sites of the ancient villages. Not 
only was it ihe weapon of hunting and of war; it served also for various 
domestic uses, and probably never quitted the hand or belt of the owner. 
The blade of the Swiss hatchet, most frequently hewn from a block of ser- 
pentine, is much smaller than that of the hatchets used in Scandinavia during 
the age of Stone, and is of an average measure of from four to six centimetres 
only. The mode in which the handle was attached to these sharpened stones 
varied considerably: some were adjusted, by means of ligatures or mortises, 
at the end of curved sticks, and othera were made fast to handles of deer’s 
horn. It was as the national weapon that it most exercised the imagination 
of the workman and artist. Each warrior modified it according to his per- 
sonal taste, and perhaps ornamented it with feathers and fringes, like the 
Indian. Other arms, of less importance than the hatchet, were arrows 
of flint or of bone, fixed at the ends of long reeds; they resembled those 
discovered in France, in England, and on the banks of the Mississippi; but 
in general they are not so long as those of Scandinavia. It is very probable 
that the sling was in use. 

Among the instruments of labour manufactured by the lacustrian people 
of the age of Stone, may be cited blades of silex, edged or toothed, which 
served as knives or saws; hammers, anvils; awls of bone or of deer’s horn, 
paring-knives, and needles, which were destined, no doubt, for cutting or 
sewing leather or skins. The fragments of pottery which occur are formed 
of a coarse clay, the paste of which is intermingled with small grains of quartz. 
These vessels betray the infancy of the art, and very seldom present traces 
of ornamentation. Some of quite a fine paste have a smooth surface, and 
are coloured black by means of graphite. At Wangen, on the borders of the 
Lake of Constance, and at Robenhausen, on the lake of Kaffikon, mats of 
hemp and of flax, and even real cloth, have been discovered, as well as small 
baskets in all respects like those of ancient Egypti^ tombs. The lacustrians 
manufactured likewise cords and cables from textile fabrics and the bark of 
various trees. Vain, like all savages, they bestowed great palins on their 
corporeal beauty, and sought to enhance it by numerous artifices: they 
tucked up their hair with pms of bone; decorated their fingers with rings, 
and their wrists with heavy bracelets; and loaded their shoulders with collars 
formed of balls of deer’s horn mingled with beads of stone; on their breasts 
they wore the teeth of bears, doubtless to endue them with the force of the 
wild beasts, and preserve them from mischances. The pierced nuts now 
scattered in the mud were, no doubt, toys with which, as rattles, the 
mothers amused their fittle nurselings. 

Occupations of the Lake-Dwellers 

Other discoveries have been made, which show that agrieidture was some- 
what advanced among the lacustrian tribes of this first period. _ Doubtless 
hunting and fishing supplied the greater part of their food, as is indicated by 
the very situation of their houses, in the midst of the waters, and by the bones, 
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pairtly devoured, of the urus, the bison, the deer, the elk, the roe, the chamois, 
and birds of the woods, which are found in the beds of turf or mud of their 
ancient habitations. Wild fruits also furnished a portion of their alunent, as 
there have been found, amongst the remnants of their fare, pine and beech 
nuts, walnuts, and seeds of the raspberry; but at the same time they reared 
herds of beeves, sheep, goats, and swine, and were accustomed to ^employ the 
dog as a substitute in the care of their domestic animals.. They manufactured 
a kind of cheese in vessels pierced with holes; cultivated the apple, pear, and 
plum tree, and stored away their fruit for the winter. They sowed barley 
and different sorts of grain of excellent quality. Among the ruins of a lacus- 
larian village, on the Lake of Constance, M. Lohle discovered an ancient store- 
house, containing about a hundred measures of barley and wheat, both shelled 
and in the ear. He found likewise a portion of real bread, which had been 
preserved by its carbonisation, and consisted of crushed grains, to which the 
bran still adhered. 

The possession of the cereals, those humble plants which constitute the 
most important acquisition of the human race, would, of itself, suffice to prove 
that the nameless tribes of the age of Stone might lay claim to a long period 
of past progress. The careful exploration of lacustrian villages has shown 
that their inhabitants also practiced on a large scale what we call " division of 
labor.” Certain localities, in fact, such as the Moosseedorf, Obermeilen, and 
Concise, present so great a provision of implements, some finished and others 
simply rough-hewn, that we cannot help recognising those settlements as real 
places of manufacture. They were the industrial cities of that era, and each 
of them exercised a peculiar specialty, which employed a considerable system 
of exchanges between the different centres of production. There must have 
existed an unimportant commerce with distant countries, for there have been 
found on the lacustrian sites a great number of substances foreign to Switzer- 
land. The rocks of the neighbouring mountains, the horns of deer and bones 
of wild ani mals might have served, it is true, for the fabrication of almost all 
&e implements; but the projectile arms, made of silex, could have come only 
from Gaul or Germany. By exchange from one hand to another, the lacus- 
trians received coral from the tribes of the Mediterranean, purchased yellow 
amber from the dwellers on the Baltic, and imported the valuable nephrite 
from the countries of the east. 

If their agricultural knowledge, their industry, and their extended com- 
merce were of a nature to raise in the scale of races these primitive tribes, 
whom we should have been tempted at first to consider but little developed, 
their religion — that is to say, the highest expression of their genius — bore 
also good testimony in their favour. Like the Celts, the lacustrians seem to 
have adored the divinity in open nature, on the summits of the hills, in the 
mysterious shade of the woods, on the bosom of the waves, or more especially, 
at the foot of the erratic blocks, which they doubtless regarded as stones 
fallen from heaven. 

Articles made of metal were not absolutely unknown to the lacustrians at 
the close of the first age, as is shown by some relics found at Obermeilen and 
Cbncise; but the perfection as well as the rarity of the objects discovered, 
evince that they came from abroad, either in the way of exchange or 
through the chances of war. It would be absurd to suppose that those 
primitive tribes had proceeded fully prepared to the fabrication of bronze, 
-vdthout having previously availed themselves of copper and tin. The phe- 
nomenon of an alloy of the two metals can be explained only by the arrival 
of a new people, bringing with them a new civihsation. In lEndostan, in 
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Central Asia, m America, the age of Copper succeeded slowly and gradually 
to the age of Stone; the age of Bronze, in turn, replaced by degrees the 
of Copper; but m Helvetia, as well as in all western Europe, this latter perm 
is not represented — the bronze abruptly follows the Stone.^ The cause of 
this is that two races had come into collision. The end of the first age must 
have been marked by terrible events. In almost all the lacustrian villages, 
the verge of the two epochs is sharply indicated by the burning of dwelhngs 
and the massacre of the people. The intruders, probably of the Celtic stock, 
wielded axes, of metal; and by the virtue of the superiority of their arms, 
must have l^ad their own way with the poor natives. 

The Bronze Age 

It would seem that the lacustrian population of eastern Switzerland suf- 
fered most from the conquest. The greater part of the pile-work settlements 
of that region were completely abandoned, and since that epoch their remains 
have been buried beneath the waters. The aquatic villages of western Swit- 
zerland also show distinct traces of conflagration. Some, such as the cele- 
brated Steinberg (moxmtain of stones), situated in the Lake of Bienne, were 
reconstnicted on the same site; others, after their destruction, were rebuilt 
at a greater distance from the shore, so as to be beyond the reach of incendiary 
projectiles; in fine, numerous groups of habitations were reared on the shal- 
lows, till then imoeeupied, of the lakes of Geneva, Neuchdtel, Bienne, and 
Morat. At the commencement of the age of Bronze, the lacustrian popula- 
tion of the country seems to have removed in a mass to escape the vicinity of 
the enemy, who had seized upon the whole of eastern Helvetia. 

Withdrawn into the territory which forms the present French Switzerland, 
the lacustrians were fortunate enough to repress all invasions and at the same 
time to appropriate all the industrial secrets which their conquerora had 
brought with them. Thanks to this contact with a more civilised race, a new 
era of prosperity seems to have opened for them, and the census of the lacus- 
trian population largely increased.* The villages of the age of Bronze much 
surpass in nxunber those of the preceding period; and in the fens of the 
Thiele, between the lakes of Bienne and Neuchi,tel, the piles are found in such 
quantity as to have given rise to an actual trade in wood. The wear and 
waste, more or less complete, of the piles suffice in general to indicate whether 
the villages whose sites have been recognised pertained to the age of Bronze 
or that of Stone. Almost all the piles of the more ancient epoch have b^n 
wasted away by the waters, to the very surface of the ground, while those of 
the second period still project to the extent of one or even two metres. In 
general, the lacustrian constructions underwent no change of form, doubtless 
because the customs of the people had remained the same. As to the choice 
of sites, there is apparent, in the second age as well as the first, a rare sagacity. 
The points of the shore opposite the places colonised by these old lacustrian 
trib^ have, for the most part, not ceased to be occupied even to our own day 

[* More recently, copper implements, mixed witL. tliose of stone, liave been found in suffi- 
cient numbers to induce some archaeol^ists to set up a Copper or Transition period between tbe 
ages of Stone and Bronze Another iiivestigator, namely V. Gross / considers these finds as de- 
noting merely the latest portion of the Stone Age. These discoveries have done much to destroy 
the theory of an invasion at the end of the Stone Age and the sudden introduction of a new 
civilisation with tbe coming in of bronze.] 

L* By measuring the dimensions of fifty-one aquatic settlements of tbe age of Stone, dis- 
covered in 1860, M, Troyon« computes that the total population of the lakes amounted to 
Sl,8r5 persons. By an analogous calculation, 68 villages of western Switzerland, constructed 
during the age of Bronze, would have contained a population of 4^,600 inhabitants ] 
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by cities or important villages. The city of Zurich covers a lacustrian set- 
tlement of the age of Stone; during the age of Bronze a village on piles might 
have been on the site of the present city of Geneva. 

Once in the possession of metal, industry attained a great superiority over 
that of the preceding period, but a resemblance subsists in the form and 
nature of its product. The axe continued to be the faithful comrade of the 
warrior, and the artist employed all his skill in decorating it. To this weapon 
new instruments of death were added — the sword of bronze and the mace of 
stone — but arrows had become very rare, which proves that, instead of engag- 
ing in combat at a distance, like their fathers, the natives were accustomed 
to march straight up to the enemy, and fight face to face. Among the indus- 
trial remains of that age we also find knives, reaping-hooks, stones for grind- 
ing and sharpening, needles, pins, weaver’s shuttles, fish-hooks, quoits, toys, 
ear-drops, ornaments in rock, crystal, pieces of amber, necklaces of glass and 
of jet. The' pottery resembles that of the age of Stone, and is composed of 
an analogous paste, generally mixed with small silicious pebbles. Yet the art 
of the potter had made incontestable progress: the variety of forms is greater 
and the ornaments more numerous. All the settlements of any importance 
had their manufactory of earthenware, as is proved by the specimens which 
have been disfigured in baking, and rejected as unmarketable. [Upon the site 
of a lake-village at CorceUes, on the lake of Neuchfltel, have been found pieces 
of clay vessels which have at the bottom small cavities, evidently caused by 
ttie artist’s pressing his finger tips into the clay. So perfectly have these 
been preserved that Prof. F. A. Forel has been able to determine even the 
arrangement of the tiny ridges on the skin marking the distribution of the 
nerve terminals in the ancient lake-dweller. He foimd them practically the 
same as in individuals of our own day.] 

There were special manufactories for instruments of bronze; for a fine 
mould for hatchets has been discovered at Morges, and real foundries at 
Echallens, in the canton of Vaud, and at Dovaine, near Thonon. Moreover, 
a bar of tin which was taken from among the piles of Estavayer proves that 
bronze was not imported from abroad in a state of alloyage. The people of 
Helvetia knew how to procure raw metals, and those valleys of the Alps, 
which even during the age of Stone had been the centre of commerce, on the 
one side with the Baltic and on the other with the Mediterranean, now 
exchanged their products with the islands of the Cassiterides.^ Agriculture 
developed itself simultaneously with commerce, and it was probably to the 
pirogress made in the production of alimentary commodities that the popula- 
tion owed its markea increase. The breeding of domestic animals equally 
augmented in importance, and the horse, scarcely represented in the age of 
Stone, now appeared in numbers. The advances of the lacustrian colonies 
appear not to have modified their religion. 

The Iron Age 

The duration of the lacustrian settlements of the age of Bronze was very 
long, to judge from the thickness of the beds of remains, and from the great 
difference of the waste which appears in the piles planted at different epochs 
on the same site; but the destruction of these settlements was as violent as 
that of the aquatic habitations of the preceding age, for what remains of them 
under the surface of the waters incontestably bears traces of pillage and con- 

- P Tlie Tin Islands Sometimes identified with the Scilly Islands.] 
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flagration. A new people, armed with blades of iron, invaded the vast 
tmdulated plain which stretches between the base of the Alps and that of 
the Jura; and after a war of more or less duration, finished by possessing 
themselves of the wooden fortresses in which the lacustrians had taken refuge. 
The catastrophe was nearly final. The lacustrian villages of Steinberg and 
Graseren, ia the lake of Bienne, and of La T^ne, in the lake of Neuch&tel, 
were the only important localities in which the primitive population could 
seek a refuge. The people disappeared, and history has not even recorded 
their ruin. Jhe lacustrian villages, which had been during the course of so 
many centuries the residence of a pow'erful race, were replaced by miserable 
huts, where the families of fishermen, suspended above the waves, sought a 
meagre existence. Some remains of rude potte^ dating from the Roman 
epoch, show that these aquatic abodes were still inhabited at the commence- 
ment of our era. 

The invaders are known — they could be no others than the Helvetians 
of Gaul or southern Germany. 

PEOBABLE OEIGIN OP THE LAKE-DWELLER3 

What were these aborigmes,_ whom archaeology has, as it w’ere, resuscitated, 
by an exammation of the remains found m the mud of the lakes? Were they 
of Finnish, Sicilian, Iberian, or Pelasgic origin? Should we seek their native 
country on the table-land of Iran,, or on the soil of western Europe itself? 
One thing only seems certain; that they were men of small size, more remark- 
able for their agility than their strength. Their narrow bracelets could 
encircle only dehcate arms; their swords, with short handles, could not 
have been grasped by the large hands of the Gauls, and necessitated a certain 
skill in fencmg — in viewing them one might say that they had been wielded 
by agUe •warriors, like the Basque soldiers. Nothing, however, as yet author- 
ises the learned to give a definite answer. Here we have tribes, who reveal 
to us their intimate life, their domestic habits, and who make a mystery of 
their name. Their productions have been^ collected in our museums, 'we 
have been able even to draw up their statistics in an approximative maimer; 
but they pass before us in history like apparitions, and we know not how to 
connect them with any of the races which precede or which follow them.? 

The most recent investigations as to the age of the lake-dwellings have 
fixed their chronology somewhat more definitely. Gustaf Oscar Montelius,^ 
the most emment authority on the dates of these early ages, announced, 
in 1899, certain conclusions, as to their chronology, based upon a comparison 
of finds in the lake-dwellings with similar objects of kno'wn date, foimd in 
Italy and at Ttoy, and belreved by him to be contemporaneous. He adopted 
an arrangement into four ages which had become qmte generally accep'ted 
by scientists. The term “ Transition period” is used to denote the time when 
among the objects of stone appear a few of copper. Upon the conclusions of 
Dr. Montelius may be based a chronology, which, expressed in general terms, 
is as follows: (1) Stone Age before 3000 b.o.; (2) Transition period 3000 
to 2000 B.C.; (3) Bronze Age 2000 to 1000 b.c.; (4) Iron Age lOOO to 100 

B.C. 

The chief matters for controversy that still remain are concerned ■with 
the nature of the change from one charactenstic period to another, and with 
the identity of the peoples inhabiting the lake-villages in the different periods. 
In contradiction to Troyon’s « views, the original investigator, Dr. Ferdinand 
Keller upheld a theory which was endorsed by Sir John Lubbock ^ (now 
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Lord Avebury), -wbo thus sums it up: “The primitive population did not 
differ, either in dispoation, mode of life, or industry, from that which was 
acquainted with the use of bronze; and all the phenomena of the lake-villages, 
from their commencement to their conclusion, indicate clearly a gradual and 
peaceable development. The number of instances in which lake-villages 
have been destroyed by fire has been, he [Doctor Keller] considers, exag- 
gerated. It mustj I thinkj be confessed that the arguments used by Troyon 
do not justify us in believing with him that the introduction of bronze was 
accompanied by an entire change of population,” It should be, noted, how- 
ever, that Tkoyon’s theory does not call for “an entire change of population,” 
but merely the driving of the original population of the Stone Age into the 
western part of Switzerland by the invaders. 

Troyon's theories, on the other hand, have received strong support. 
Studeri who came to Troyon’s conclusion that, with the introduction of 
bronze, a new race came in, based it upon the fact that in the Bronze Age 
two types of skulls were found, dohchocephalic and brachycephalic, whereas 
in the pure Stone Age appears only one type, the brachycephalic. Rudolf 
Virchow,*! the great German anthropologist, on practically the same basis, 
put forth the opinion that during the Bronze Age a new people did indeed 
join the orignal lake-dweUers, but by degrees, not as one ^at immigration 
subverting the previous order of things. This view Munro * thinks is “ greatly 
strengthened by collateral circumstances. No violent disturbance of the 
previous conditions of life is anywhere to be detected.” Munro,* moreover, 
upholds Troyon’s conception of the entrance upon the scene of the people of 
the Iron Age. “With the introduction of iron into general use in Switzer- 
land,” he says, “we have a new people, who conquered and subjugated the 
lake-dwellers, and gave the death-blow to their systems of lake-villages. 
The owners of these La T&ie [Iron Age] weapons in Switzerland were the 
Helvetians, of Roman fame, who, according to Csesar, were a branch of the 
great Celtic family. Who these Celts were, is a question which still puzzles 
historians, philologists, and archaeologists.” 

We now come to the question still in dispute among archaeologists and 
ethnologistSj as to who were the original lake-men of the Stone Age. Doctor 
Eeller<* believed that these were Celts — a view which Munro* opposes. 
“They were part of the first neolithic inhabitants,” says Munro, “who entered 
the country by the regions surrounding the Black Sea and the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and spread westward, along the Danube and its tributaries, 
till they reached the great central lakes. Here they founded that remark- 
able system of lake-villages whose ruins and relics are now disinterred, as it 
were, from another or forgotten world.” 

Professor Virchow*! well sums up the whole matter, and emphasises a 
point brought out by Troyon.® He says of these ancient peoples of Switzer- 
land: “Nothing in the physical characteristics of this race warrants the 
assumption of an inferiority of their bodily structure. On the contrary, 
the splendid skulls of Auvemier may be exhibited with honor among the skuUs 
of the highly civilised nations of to-day. By their capacity, their form, and 
'the detaus of their construction, they rank equal with the best skuUs of the 
A^an race. The solution of the problem whether a single people ran through 
the entire course of development, from the Stone Age to the characteristic 
Iron Age, will yet require much work_; but the fact that in the same spot, or 
at any rate within one and the same district, such great changes in civilisation 
were accomplished, forever assure the lake-dwellings a con^icuous place 
m the esteem of mai-”® 
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CONFLICTS WITH HOME; THE HELVETIANS 

The condition of the tracts between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Jura, 
remains involved in almost entire obscurity till the appearance of the Hel- 
vetians, a race of Gallic Celts, whom some unknown accident had guided 
from the borders of the Rhine and the Main to those of the lake of Geneva. 
The toilsome cultivation of these regions, while it left but little time for 
martial enterprise, conduced with the pure mountain breezes to form a stout 
and hardy people, which divided itself into four districts, then, as in later 
ages, connected with each other by the feeble bonds of a federal union. 

It is probable that the Gallo-Celtic inhabitants of these regions, bordering 
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so closely upon Italy, took part in the j^eat inroads of the Gauls on that 
country. But their first ascertained military •'nterprise was conducted in 
alliance with the Cimbri and Teutones, who roamed from unknown regions in 
the east and the north, extended their conquests and ravages along the banks 
of the Rhine, and even struck the already powerful Roman commonwealth 
with terror. Whether few or many Helvetian tribes accompanied that 
expedition, is a point which cannot now be determined. What is evident, 
however, is that each of these tribes had full liberty of wa^ng wars and allying 
itself with foreigners. Thus, the Tigurini, for example, marched with the 
Cimbri nearly to the mouths of the Rhone. But when a i^-oman army, under 
the consul Lucius Cassius, threatened their rear^ they suddenly wheeled 
round, apprehensive of being cut off from their homes; and led by their young 
general Diviko, completely defeated the Romans [at Aginnum, now Agen, 
on the Garonne, 107 b.c.]. The consul and his lieutenant Piso were left dead 
on the field. The conquerors only permitted the retreat of the survivors 
after they had ^ven hostages and marched under the yoke.^ 

A clan of the Helvetians, the Toygeni, was annihilated, 102 B c., by the Roman armies 
under Marius in the defeat of the Cimbri at Aquae Sextiae Tand a Helvetian clan, the Tigunni, 
alone escaped the slaughter of the barbarian mvadexs by Marius and Catullus at VerceUi, 
101 B.C.] 
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Long after Diviko’s excursion with the northern marauders, recollections 
of the fat pastures and rich domaiiis of Gaul, of which a glimpse had been 
caught in the course of that excursion, furnished all who had, ^d many who 
had not, shared the adventure, with a theme for the most highly coloured 
description. There the vine and olive ripened under a wanner heaven, and 
the winter’s snows were all but unknown. The effect of these reminiscences 
was enhanced by the accounts brought by travellers from the left bank of the 
Rhine, which produced their natural workings on a rude and simple people — 
a people highly irritable, daring, and s^-confident — with whom prudent 
deliberation passed for cowardice, and in whom successful excursions had 
encouraged the propensity to predatory warfare. _ Their pastoral habits 
adapted them for any wandering enterprise; those distinctions of rank which 
are described as having existed among them marked out a military order. 
A leader of this class stood forth apaong the Helvetians in the person of 
Orgetorix, a man of rank and ambition. In peace he could not gratify his 
appetite for absolute power, and therefore built his hopes upon warfare. 
Having secretly gained a number of adherents, he came forward in a public 
assembly, and artfully persuaded the people to quit their rocky fastnesses, 
which barely furnished food for themselves and their cattle, and to march 
with him into the fair and frmtful territories of Gaul, where little resistance 
was to be feared from the effeminate inhabitants. It was resolved that they 
should break up and emigrate after the lapse of three years, with their wives 
and families, cattle and possessions. Tire interval was to be used in making 
the needful preparations. Before the year of the expedition had arrived, 
however, the despotic designs of Orgetorix were discovered; and he was 
reduced to lay violent hands on himself, in order to escape death at the stake.^ 

The resolution of the Helvetians must have been based on deep conviction, 
since it suffered no alteration from so ominous an outset. That retreat might 
henceforth cease to be thought of, they burned their habitations and even 
their corn, reserving only three months’ provisions. Moreover, they suc- 
ceeded in persuading several neighbouring tribes to burn their towns and vil- 
lages m like manner, and accompany them. Three hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand souls, of whom ninety-two thousand were able-bodied warriors, are 
.computed to have marched out on this Gallic expechtion. Hie Roman 
province of Gaul was, at the point of time before us, under the government of 
Julius Ciesar — already no less eminent as a military leader than he became, 
a few years afterwards, as a statesman. Without gi'anting the passage 
desired by the Helvetians through his province, he found means to put them 
off, to gain time and collect reinforcements. He followed, with his army, 
their march through the lands of the Sequani and dSdui (inhabitants of the 
territory afterwards the Franche-Comt6 and duchy of Burgundy), alleging 
as his reasons the danger caused to the province under his charge by the 
descent of so warlike and enterprising a people, and the petitions for aid 
addressed to him by the .®dui, who were annoyed by the Helvetian inroad. 
In fact, however, any and every pretext for intervening in the affairs of Gaul 
was welcome to him. He made no demonstration of hostility till the main 
mvading body had already crossed the Araris (Sadne), when, falling on the 
Tigurini, who alone had remained on the left bank, he cut most of them to 
pieces, and dispemd the rest. 

Notwithstanding this unlooked-for catastrophe, the Helvetians did not 
yet renounce the main scope of their enterprise, and made overtures to treat 


[1 Whether Orgetonx died by murder or suicide is uncertain.] 
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with Caesar. Old Dmko, who did not forget in recent defeat his former 
superiority, w^as commissioned for this purpose. No treaty could be brought 
to a conclusion; and Caesar followed the march of the La%'aders a fortnight 
longer. At length, after a desjeerate and long-sustained conflict (58 b.c.) in 
the neighbourhood of Bibracte (Autun), the superiority of the Roman arms 
and discipline decided the day against the stubborn courage of the Helvetians. 
Their strength aind spirit now completely broken, they submitted. The 
ter^ imposed by Caesar on the vanquished invaders were: to return into 
their desolated country, and rebuild their wilfully ruined habitations. For 
their immediate^ provision, he supplied grain through the Allobroges (inhabi- 
tants of the territory extending from Geneva to Grenoble, and from Vienne on 
the Rhone to the Alps in Savoy); and promised for the future that they 
should live under their own laws, under the specious denomination of alhes 
of the Roman people. In order, however, to watch and overawn these new 
allies, a fortress was built at Noviodimum (Nyon), near the lake of Geneva. 
Several other garrisons were stationed throughout the country. The Rhie- 
tians [inhabiting the Grisons] only, screened by their lakes and icebergs, 
might for a moment yet esteem themselv^ invincible, and form leagues with 
the natural allies of their tribe, who were scattered along the course of the 
Inn, throughout the varies of the present Tyrol, and in the plains later included 
in the circle of Swabia. _ They pursued a wild and reckless mode of Me: 
plundered travellers, or broke suddenly forth in numerous hordes through 
their mountain passes, and fell by surprise on the neighbouring towns of Italy. 

Even during Caesar’s Gallic proconsulate, there are traces of the Roman 
arms being turned against the Rhsetians; and so soon as Augustus had firmly 
secured his dominion over the empire, he endeavoured to confine within 
more narrow bounds, on the southward, a people whose incursions had by 
this time become formidable even to the plains of upper Italy. Soon after- 
wards he sent against the Rhsetians his two step-sons— ^Drusus from Italy, 
Tiberius through Gaul and by the Lake of Constance. Only after an obstinate 
struggle, renewed with repeated efforts, were these vigorous asserters of their 
country’s independence compelled to bow beneath the universal empire of 
Rome (15 b.o.). A number of their youth were afterwards embodied in the 
legions, and the subject land was occupied by permanent encampments. 

THE RO^UN OCCUPATION 

We have seen that the Helvetians were at first flattered by tlje Romans 
mth the title of allies — a title of precarious value at any time, and which 
in the present case seems onlj to have been given till the land should be 
secured in subjection. This is rendered still more evident by the circum- 
stance that an equestrian colony, even in Caesar’s time, had been founded at 
Noviodunum (Colonia Julia Equestris). Under Augustus, Munatius Planeus 
founded the Colonia Augusta Rauracorum; and the settlement at Vindoni^ 
(Windisch) cannot be of much later date. The franchises conceded to these 
settlements, the grants of land and subsidies which (in order to encourage 
such establishments, and build them up as outworks of the Roman dominion) 
were conferred upon the Roman soldiers and colonists who chose them for a 
permanent residence, prove nothing with regard to the general welfare of the 
country and the condition of its primitive inhabitants. They, indeed, retained 
in part their simple forms of polity, which soon, however, became merged in 
the central administration; and even so early as the rei^ of Augustus, 
heavy poll and land taxes, hitherto unknown, were introduced in these regions. 
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When the weaker come in collision with the stronger, one precipitate step 
may easily plunge them into ruin. This was experienced by the &lvetians, 
on the occasion of the murder of the emperor Galba (69 a.d.) — an event of 
which the tidings either did not immediately reach them, or found them 
disinclined^ to acknowledge Vitellius, the candidate for the purple against 
Otho. This prevalent indisposition or ignorance was not at all corrected by 
the conduct of the twenty-first le^on (surnamed rapax) at Vindonissa, which, 
mth a rapacity suiting its surname, seized the pay set apart by the Helve- 
tians for the garrison of the castle. The latter retaliated by intercepting 
letters between the German and Pannonian armies, and by arresting a cen- 
turion with a company of soldiers. Their general, Csecina, who was marching 
from the Rhine with his imbridled bands to meet Otho in Italy, sacked and 
destroyed the bathing-place (now Baden) on the Limmat, which had grown 
during long peace to the importance of a municipal town. He called out 
reinforcements from Rhsetia, to fall upon the rear of the native insurgents. 
These, without practice in arms, discipline, or tactics, were, in fact, without 
jmy of the conditions of success, and found themselves attacked by mount- 
aineers like themselves — Rhsetians. Assailed in flank by the legions under 
C^jna, in rear by the cohorts coming up from Rhaetia, as well as by the 
disciplined youth of Rhaetia itself, they suffered a severe defeat. Borne 
down by the Thracian cohort, pursued and tracked to every retreat by the 
light German and Rhaetian troops, many thousands were left dead upon the 
field, or made prisoners and afterwards sold for slaves. 

When the_ news of the lost battle reached Aventicum,^ amazement and 
distress prevailed. The ambassadors, who were instantly sent to appease the 
wra& of the conqueror, were received and addressed with harshness by 
Caecina. He demanded, first of all, the execution of the principal man in 
the nation, Julius Alpinus. He referred the people for mercy to the emperor, 
who adone had power to mitigate their well-deserved chastisement.® A story, 
to which Byron gave poetic setting in Childe Harold, to the effect that Julia 
Alpinula,_a daughter of Alpinus, pleaded in vain at the feet of Caecina for her 
father’s life, has been shown to rest upon the falsification of an mscnption.« 
The Helvetian envoys made their appearance before Vitellius, anxious yet 
scarce hoping, to avert the last extremities. Audience at length being given, 
the infuriated soldiers brandished weapons of death before their eyes, and 
demanded loudly the total extirpation of a race which had laid presumptuous 
hands on Roman warriors. Vitellius himself knitted his heavy brows, and 
muttered menaces. • The spokesman of the Helvetians, Claudius Cossus, stood 
pale as death before him, made no attempt to excuse the facts, but only depicted 
m the liveliest hues the misery of his country, threw himself at the emperor’s 
feet, and begged so iiresistibly that all hearts were affected, and the soldiers 
themselves took part in supplicating mercy for Helvetia. Thus that country 
was preserved by one man; but instead of being, as hitherto, entitled the 
ally of Rome, it was degraded into union with the province of Gaul. 

It, however, reinains doubtful whether, even at this period, when the 
whole land was nominally subject to the Romans, a certain measure of free- 
dom, in its wooded and rocky recesses at least, might not still have continued 
to exist compatibly with a nominal alle^anee, perhaps even with the pay- 
ment of a tribute. The remains of Roman settlements, extending from the 
Albis to the Bernese Oberland, lead to the inference that a connected line of 

P Now Avenclies. This place, the chief city of the Helvetians, flourished greatly under 
Ihe Romans. It is here that the priumpal remains of the Roman mvihzation in Switzerland are 
ta be found.] 
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garrisons was kept up for security towards the interior of the country. Boman 
coins, etc., have been found in the interior, and even in the higher parts of 
the mountains. Roman habiliments, manners, and usages became diffused 
throughout the coimtry, along with their attendant effeminacy, luxury, and 
moral corruption. The Latin language gradually encroached upon and in 
some measure superseded that of the country. Even in things of common 
use and in agriculture, many Latin names, wMch have not been adopted into 
the formed and matured dialects of Germany, are to be met with at the 
present day ,in Swatzerland. All genuine nationality was extinguished, 
and the very name of Helvetia disappeared. The inhabitants became mere 
subjects. 

The government of Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antonines, in 
almost its whole duration, may be reckoned among such blessings as provi- 
dence but sparingly vouchsafes to mankmd. Human industry penetrated 
the fastnesses of the mountains. The Alpine cows became an article of 
commerce; for though the breed was small and poor in flesh, it was capable 
of enduring labour, and afforded abundance of noilk: the Alpine cheeses 
gained at that early period the renown which they retain to this day. Ex- 
periments were undertaken in agriculture; and the Falernian hills were 
rivallecf by the vineyards of Bhsetia. The Helvetians paid peculiar venera- 
tion to the god of winej and preserved his gifts, not as yet in wine cellars, 
but in wine casks. They worshipped also the sun, by the name of Belin, 
the invincible god; and his sister Isis, the moon; the sylphs, their guardian 
angels; and the shadowy powers, the dii rmnes. But the period must soon 
terminate in which individual qualities softened the woridngs of pure despo- 
tism and noilitary dominion. The inseparable consequences of boundless 
prodigality and consequent rapacity, on the part of the rulers, had made 
government a mere unpunished system of plunder. Admission to the rights 
of Roman citizenship, which under Caracalla became easier than ever, had 
the effect of introducing Roman citizens into all situations hitherto filled by 
natives. Thus the latter came at length to be governed by functionaries, 
who acted upon interests wholly distinct from theirs — a grievance which 
rose to its highest pitch in the reign of Diocletian, who comerred upon the 
higher class of officers powers of proceeding summarily, without calling 
a^essors. 

Christiamty, during this period, spread by degrees throughout Helvetia. 
The original aimouncement of the new faith has been ascribed by the legends 
to a certain Beatus, so early as the first century; in the third century, to 
Lucius, a Rhsetian; at the close of the fourth, to the members of the so-called 
Theban legion. In like manner, the signatures of bishops or presbyters of 
churches in the Valais, at Geneva, Coire, Aventicum, and elsewhere, are handed 
down to us, bearing date from the fourth century. These, however, are of 
extremely doubtful genuineness. What is better made out, is that a church 
existed at the close of that century in the Valais. During the fifth, others 
were established in the rest of the above-mentioned places. 

THE GEBMANIC INVASIONS; FRANKISH EULERS 

\ 

Meanwhile the Roman power sank lower and lower. Not the misused 
people only, but many men of rank and power, encouraged foreign, in order 
to get rid of domestic, enemies. Under the perpetual minority of the imbecile 
.Arcadius and Honorius, the emphe, already more than once dissevered, 
became permanently parted into eastern and western. Precisely at Hiis 
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qjoch of exhaustion, more numerous swarms of semi-barbarous nomad 
nations ^t themselves in motion than at any former period; the roughest 
and remotest of which drove the others forwards on the now defenceless 
frontiers of the empire/ While from the east the Goths fell upon Italy, while 
the Vandals and the Suevi attacked Spain, the Burgundians marched on the 
upper Rhine, from the Oder and the Vistula. (409 a.d.) Imperial Rome, 
too feeble to repel them, granted them, according to former examples, the 
possession of the larger part of the lands which they had devastated; thus 
purchasing their alliance against enemies yet more formidable, 

The Burgundians fixed their residence (443 a.d.) on both sides of the 
Jura, on the lake of Geneva, in the Valais, on the banks of the Rhone and 
the Sa6ne. They had adopted Christianity on their reception as Roman 
allies — a title which, by this time, had completely changed its import; 
and, instead of future subjugation, augured future mastery. They com- 
bined with large and vigorous outward proportions a character less rude 
than that of some northern nations. In the quality of peaceable guests and 
new allies of the empire, they spared the still remaining towns and other 
Roman monuments, and permitted the former owners to retain their estabi 
lished laws and customs; appropriating, however, to themselves, a third 
of the slaves, two thirds of the cultivated lands, and one half of the forests, 
gardens, and farm buildings. Much obscurity, during this period, rests 
on the history of those regions which are now German Switzerland. It is 
not exactly known how far the first Burgundian Empire extended itself 
over the plain of the Aare. Eastward of that stream, and over a great part 
of Germany, the land was overrun by the Alamanni. These new-comers, 
embittered towards whatever bore the name of Roman, destroyed the still 
remai ni n g fragments of fortresses and cities, which, in common with all 
German tribes, tliey utterly detested. Tliey did not treat the mhab.tants 
with cruelty, but reduced them to a state of complete servitude. All Roman 
landed property they seized without exception, and only allowed the tenants 
to remain there in the situation of bondmen, and on the condition of paying 
them dues. This barbarian torrent overwhelmed the public monuments and 
symbols of Christianity. Whatever yet remained of the old culture disap- 
peared, or, at all events, concealed itself. 

Towar(K the close of the fifth century, another German race, or rather 
confederacy of tribes, obtained ascendency. These were the Franks, a 
sturdy stem of heathen, whose power was established in Gaul by their leader 
Chlodwig (Clovis, Louis). This chief engaged in hostilities against the 
Alamanni. The hostile nations met in deadly conflict (496 a.d.). The fall 
of their prince decided the Alamanni to smrender, and transfer their allegiance 
to the victorious king of the Franks; and Clovis marched along with them 
into their territories. Here, however, hostrhtjr towards the Franks and their 
new gods induced many to refuse him obedience. It was not until nine 
years after his victory that the body of the tribe was brought to submission. 
Clovis resolved to extirpate a population so unmanageable. While he raged 
thus furiously against the Alamanni, his brother-in-law Theodorie, king of 
the Ostrogoths, wrote to remind him that mercy and moderation better 
became a monarch than vengeance. As Clovis turned a deaf ear to this 
vuse and benevolent counsel, many of the conquered Alamanni finally threw 
themselves into the arms of their intercessor. Thus Rhsetia became added 
to the dominions of the Ostrogoths; and at length, in the year 500 a.d., 

^ p The Alatraami, about 260 A.D., over-rau Switzerland, and laid Aventioum in ashes.] 
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south-western or Roman Switzerland belonged to the Burgundians, northern 
or German Switzerland w'as shared between the Franks, the AJamanni, and 
the wilderness — Rhsetia was possessed by the Ostrogoths. These parti- 
tions, however, were destined to have no long duration The first Buigundian 
Empire owed its final dissolution 534 a.d., in a great degree to the family 
feuds and "vices of its princes. The empire of the Ostrogoths verged to its 
fall about the same period. Five successive kings incurred successive losses 
in war and land. Dietbert, king of the Franks, took advantage of their 

f eakness (536 a,d ) to recover the possession of Rhsetia. Thenceforward the 
ranks held exclusive rule over tiie whole extent of R,h£etia and Helvetia. 
From this period is derivable, in a general way, without aiming at impos- 
sible exactness, the distinction of the French and German languages in Switz- 
erland. So far as the dominions of the Alamanni, and since their subjection 
those of the German Franks, extended, the present Swiss dialect of German 
took its rise from the original roots of that language. In the lands about 
‘ the lakes of Geneva and Neuchdtel, where the power of the Burgundians was 
established, the Gallo-Roman popular dialect kept its ground, from which were 
formed the several Romance dialects; from these, again, the Provengal; and 
at last the modern French. More obscure in their origin, how^ever obvious in 
their existence, are some characteristic varieties in the divisions of the race 
itself; for notwithstanding all the mixtures which have hitherto taken place, 
and all local exceptions, a marked dissimilarity exists between them. The 
more rounded contours of the western inhabitants are distinguishable at once 
from the strong features of the eastern. The latter may conjecturally be 
traced to the iflamanni, while the former are more probably inherited from 
a Frankish stem. 

The Frank kings of the famify of Merovseus were the third exclusive rulers 
of Helvetia. As no fiLxed laws of succession existed, the country belonged, 
under their government, now to one head of the whole Frank dominions, now 
to several princes, amongst whom those dominions were divided, and who 
were no less divided by disputes among themselves. In the year 613 a.d., 
Clotaire ll succeeded in uniting the whole empire of the Franks, after long 
internal wars and scenes of violence had taken place. Prosperity was grad- 
ually restored to the wasted lands of Gaul and of Helvetia. On the demise of 
Clotaire in 628 A.D., his son Dagobert ascended the throne. What the father 
had begun, the son successfully continued; and administered his realm with 
vigour, wisdom, and justice. In these times Helvetia, which in earlier days 
had counted twelve towns, four hundred villages, and above 350,(XX) inhab- 
itants, lay in great part waste and desolate, covered over with morasses and 
forests. Here and there a cluster of rude tenements might be met with, 
around a farm, a fortress, or a monaste^. The revival of a country is difficult 
after long disasters; especially when its natural site and qualities are unfa- 
vourable to the rapid growth and bloom of civilisation. The recovery of 
Helvetia, therefore, could only advance slowly. It commenced, however, 
under Clotaire and Dagobert. Villages and towns arose in many places; ana 
their rise was often favoured by religious foundations. Those of St. Gall, 
Disentis, Zurich, Lucerne, and Remain Metier may be traced to the times of 
wMch we have been treating. The bishops — who, like their clergy, very 
generally lived in wedlock — were elected by the latter and by the people, 
and afterwards confirmed by the king. 

Soon after the time of King Dagobert, the Merovingian dynasty began to 
verge towards ruin. They gave over the government altogether into the 
hands of their prime functionary, the mayor of the palace (ma/or dcm&s); 
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wto was also commander-m-chief of the army. In the year 751 a.d , two 
centuries and a half since the erection of the Merovingian dynasty by Clovis, 
Childeric lU was deposed from the throne by the assembly of the people at 
Soissons, thrust aside into a convent, and succeeded on the throne by the 
mayor of his palace, Pepin the Little, who founded the new Carlovingian 
dynasty. ^ & 

The Carlovin^an dynasty, founded by Pepin, received its name from his 
son Charles; who not only excelled his father in greatness, but exalted himself 
high above the mass of his contemporaries. Pepin, with consent of his nobles, 
had, in 768 a.d., divided his kingdom between his sons, Charlemagne and Carlo- 
mann; and the early death of the latter did not leave the former free from 
the suspicion of having hastened it by poison. Charlemagne, shortly after 
his accession, put an end to the Lombard kingdom in upper Italy. He was 
crowned at Rome as emperor, by the pope, in the year 800. 

Helvetia had her share of the provisions made by Charlemagne, with a 
wisdom far beyond his age, for the popular instruction. Among the schools 
which he established or reformed was that of Zurich,^ where the grateful 
recollection of his ’bounty was preserved by an annual celebration. He also 
introduced vine-cultivation into Helvetia; and peopled several districts by 
transporting thither the conquered Saxons. He occasionally made some stay 
at Zurich, and enriched the cathedral church with his donations. We read, 
moreover, that men from the Thurgau served in his campaigns, whose strength 
and spirit attracted general notice. 

Many common-lands were divided, and converted into arable. In the 
Valais, and even in the neighbourhood of Zurich, vines were cultivated. The 
inhabitants, formerly scattered, now collected themselves into farms and 
villages, in which commonly stood a baronial tower or mansion. Every 
vill^e had a special jurisdiction, under its vogt, or baUiff. The whole district 
assisted in the trial of important cases. The general assembly, which was 
held in the open air, was joined by every one who possessed seven feet of land 
before and behind him. The elders took the first place; the coimt stated the 
ease; and every man gave judgment on it, as God had ^ven him understand- 
ing. After the case had been thus debated, the judges, properly so called, 
stepped into the circle — that is to say, into the middle of a ring formed by 
the rest of the meeting — and that which they declared was received for doom. 
The monastery of St. Gall, already wealthy and powerful, distinguished itself 
for science and for discipline. It was not, indeed, an age of native learning; 
nor had St. Gall much to boast of in the shape of intellectual productions of 
its inmates or tenantry. Here, however, the books of the fathers and ancient 
historians were read and copied; and many a Latin work, now extensively 
diffused, might have been lost to the modern world but for the toils of these 
obscure monks, inhabiting a comer of the Thurgau.® 

GBEMAN AND BtTEGtTNDIAN HELVETIA 

In the division of Charlemagne’s empire, the Helvetia of the Alamanni — 
German Helvetia — fell to the share of Ludwig the German, and afterwards 
continued attached to that part of the German empire called the duchy 
of Swabia. Burgundiah Helvetia was dependent sometimes on the kingdom 
of Italy, and sometimes on France until after the death of Louis le B^gue in 
<879, when the monarchy fell into confusion. The kingdom raised by Boson 

' p The Institate of Canons and the Earolmnm claimed to have been foimded by bim.1 
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[Arles, or Cisjurane Burgundy] was parcelled into three. Rudolf count of wes- 
tern Helvetia, son of Conrad count of Paris, and related to the Carlovingian 
dynasty, assembled at St. Maurice, in the Valais, several lords and bishops, 
who crowned him (888) as King Rudolf I of Upper Burgundy. He was 
acknowledged in western Helvetia, and in the coimtry west of the Jum, as 
far as the rjver Sa6ne. Rudolf, after sustaining a war against the emperor 
Amiilf, who came into Helvetia with an army of Grermans, was induced to 
repair to Regensburg (Ratisbon), where a general diet was held, in which 
the affairs oF Prance and Burgundy were regulated. Upper or Little Bur- 
gundy was acknowledged as an independent kingdom (890). Rudolf, after 
reigning twenty-four years, was succeeded by his son Rudolf H. 

Meantime German Helvetia, ever since the abolition of the ducal dignity 
by Pepin, was governed by missi camerm [imperial commissioners], who 
resided in Swabia. Two brothers, Erchanger and Berthold, who were 
entrusted mth this office, became jealous of Solomon, bishop of Constance 
and abbot of St. GaU, and lord of several other convents and domains. He 
had been a favourite of Amulf and of Louis IV, the last emperor of the Oar- 
lovingian race, who granted him lands from the imperial domains. The two 
brothers took Solomon prisoner, but the bishop’s reputation stood so high 
that the country rose in his favour; he was released, and the two commis- 
sioners, being arraigned for sacrilege before a court of Swabian nobles, were 
condemned to death and executed. Burkhardt count of Thurgau was the 
principal instigator of this severe sentence. Soon after, Burkhardt himself 
was made, by the emperor Conrad, with the consent of the nobles of the pro- 
vince (917), duke of Alamannia, called also duke of Swabia, which government 
included German Helvetia. 

Burkhardt quarrelled with Rudolf H of Burgundy about the frontier dis- 
trict of Aargau; but peace was re-established between them, and Rudolf 
married Burkhardt’s daughter.^ The river Reuss seems to have marked the 
limits between the two states. Rudolf was then called into Italy by a party 
of lords of that country. Hugo count of Provence, who had expeUed Boson’s 
grandson from his little kingdom of Arles, started as rival to Rudolf for the 
crown of Italy. Rudolf called to his assistance Burkhardt, his father-in- 
law; the old warrior came, but, being over-confident in his contempt for his 
Italian enemies, he was killed near Milan. Rudolf then returned to his own 
dominions, which the emperor Henry I enlarged by part of German Helvetia, 
detached from the dukedom of Alamannia; and for this Rudolf did homage 
to the empire.*^ As a result of the Italian campaign Khdolf gave up his pre- 
tensions to Italy, and received in exchange from Hugo, Provence (930). By 
the addition of this country (the old Arles or Cisjurane Burgimdy) to Rudolfs 
po^essions (Upper or Transjurane Burgundy) the earlier kingdom of Bur- 
gundy was reunited, and the Burgundian power raised to a height that it had 
not reached before. Switzerland, as an important part of this realm, par- 
took of its greatness.® Hugo of Provence died soon afterwards, and the 
Burgundians of both parties were finally expelled from Italy. It appears 
that the Italians had conceived great aversion to the whole nation, on accoimt 
of their excessive eating and drinking, and because the Burgundian voices 
sounded too rude for Italian ears. 

After the death of Rudolf II, in^ 937, Otto I, emperor of Germany, came 
into Burgundy and took away Conrad, Rudolf’s son, who was still a minor, in 

P This was Bertha, afterwards famous as ^^good Queen Bertha.” As a marriage portion, 
she brought to Burgundy her lands in Upper Aargau, thus enlarging the kingdom by a cou^ 
^erable part of Switzerland.] 
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order to have him brought up under his own eyes.”* During the absence of 
0onrad, Bertha, the good queen Bertha, governed the kingdom. Who has 
not heard of the humble gracious queen who, mounted on her palfrey, a 
spindle in her hand, went from castle to castle, from monastery to monastery, 
from farm-yard to farm-yard, doing everywhere deeds of piety and charity? 
One day the queen of Payerne — for that was her name in the traditions of 
Burgundy— -met in the fields near Orbe a young peasant woman who 'was 
spinning while she watched her flock. Bertha, well pleased, gave a valuable 
present to the girl. On the morrow the ladies of her train ^ all appeared 
before her, each with a distaff in her hand. But the queen smiled at sight 
of them. “ Ladies,” she said, “ the young peasant, like Jacob, came first, 
and she has carried away my blessing.” The rule of Queen Bertha and her 
husband Rudolf II was distinguished by the laying of foundations for num- 
erous pious and useful institutions, and the buildmg of churches, mon- 
asteries, bridges, roads, castles, and hostelries.? Conrad, having become of 
age, was restored^ by Otto to his dominions; and the emperor married Con- 
rad’s sister, Adelaide queen of Italy. In Conrad’s reign another irruption took 
place of the Hungri or Madjars, called by some Turei, who had some years 
before overrun Italy and Rhgetia; they afterwards penetrated into Western 
Helvetia. Conrad defeated the Madjars, as well as some bands of Saracens 
who had found their way to the valleys of Jura, by opposing the barbarians 
to ^ch other and deluding each party with the expectation of his assistance 
against the other. While the wandering hostile hordes were fast engaged in 
combat, Conrad fell upon both and destroyed them. After this he reigned 
long and in peace.”* 

SWITZERLAND TORN BY DISSENSIONS IN THE EMPIRE 

Helvetia hoped in vam to enjoy repose beneath the wide-extended wing of 
the German Empire. The obstinate, protracted, and destructive strife which 
raged between the emperor and the pope, engendered the most violent dis- 
orders even in its mountain recesses. On the demise of Henry HI, in 1056, 
the imperial crown descended on the head of his son Henry IV. Under his 
reign, the discord between emperors and popes broke out into open warfare, 
which raged tlirough nearly half a century, and at a later period blazed out 
anew. iLldebrand ascended the papal throne, as Gregory VII (1073). Hav- 
ing contrived to obtain the emperor’s assent to his nomination, though the 
election had_ already taken place without his concurrence, Gregory at once 
set to work in the accomplishment of his schemes against the secular power. 

Helvetia, at this period, offered no agreeable aspect. Its first and most 
powerful prince,_Duke Rudolf of Swabia, along with Berthold of Zahrmgen, 
duke of Carinthia, and many other princes, had revolted from the emperor. 
The country was divided betwixt the parties: Rudolf was ascendant in 
Swabia; the emperor, in Burgundian Helvetia. Through the excommuni- 
cation launched against .Henry, Gregory freed from their oaths of allegiance 
all the imperial vassals and subjects. Henry’s friends became discouraged; 
and events took such a turn that the princes at length threatened to give 
effect to the papal sentence if Henry did not clear himself from it within the 
term of a y^r. In this situation the emperor had no resource left but to 
creep with his wife_ and children into Italy, in the depth of winter, amidst 
imheard-of difficulties and dangers, without money, without escort, through 
the mountain passes occupied by Rudolf and the rest of his enemies. On his 
arrival he was hailed with loud acclamations by his Lombard vassals; and 
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nothing but want of s^jirit could have induced him to implore remission of 
the sentence, at the price of the hardest conditions and the deepest humilia- 
tions. With rage and revenge in his heart, he returned to Germany. Here 
he found Duke Rudolf of Svrabia enthroned as anti-Ca?sar. But lie found, 
too, a strong party of adherents in the free towns, in the clergy, who were 
mostly aver^ to Gregory’s innovations, and amongst all who felt indignation 
over the dishonour done to the German name, and ssmipathy for their deeply 
humbled emperor. Now began a war of extermination, by which even a large 
portion of Helvetia was depopulated. The fortune of yp-ar declared itself in 
favour of Henry. In a decisive battle at Merseburg, in 1080, Rudolf was 
mortally wounded; and his hand, which liad been cut off in the combat, 
being shown him, he is said to have repentantly exclaimed, “ That is the hand 
which I pledged in swearing fealty to the emperor! ” His fall was regarded 
as a judgment of God, and Henry’s adherents gained the ascendency. 

iater the fall of Rudolf of Swabia, the anti-Ciesar, at Merseburg, his vacant 
dukedom was bestowed by the victorious Henry IV on his son-in-law Fred- 
erick of Hohenstaufen. Rudolf’s son. Count Berthold of Rheinfelden, con- 
tested in a long war the possession of his father’s domain with its new owner. 
Berthold died in the year 1090, by which event the rights of the count of 
Rheinfelden were transmitted to his brother-in-law, Berthold II of Zakringen. 
The nobles in Ulm recognised the new duke immediately, and tendered him 
the oath of allegiance. Frederick of Hohenstaufen prepared for a renewal 
of the war with fresh vigour; but Berthold well knew that the land was tired 
out by protracted vexations, and he himself preferred a moderate fortune to 
the doubtful issue of warfare. He therefore appeared in the presence of the 
emperor at the diet of Mainz, in 1097, and there surrendered the ducal office 
and dignity into Frederick’s hands, terminating by this submission the four- 
and-Wenty years’ hostility maintained by his house against Henry IV. As 
a recompense for this renunciation, Henry shared the sometime duchy of 
Swabia or Alamannia between the two candidates; so that Swabia, properly 
so called, was allotted to Frederick, while Helvetia was conferred upon Ber- 
thold, almost in its present extent.^ This arrangement finally separated 
Swabia from Helvetia, and extinguished the very name of Alamannia. Thus 
the land was tranquillised, and thus the beneficent power of the princes of 
Zahnngen was established in Helvetia. They found the land in a far from 
happy condition. Long and furious warfare had engendered insecunty, 
immorality, distress, and disorder. On the other hand, foundations, pious 
and useful for the times, mcreased in number, and promoted culture, physical 
and moral. The tovms, too, acquired more and more importance: on the 
whole, the accession of the dynasty of Zahringen seemed to announce an era 
of more general well-being. , „ , . 

In the year 1152, Berthold IV stood at the head of the house of Zahrmgen. 
He had numerous dependants, but even more numerous enemies who envied 
his preponderant power. In order to keep these within bounds, and to 
strengthen himself against the nobles of Burgundy, Berthold walled m many 
AYiptin g hamlets, or built new towns, and gave them extraordinary privileges. 
In these the love of freedom, ol tranquilhty, or of profit, collected together a 
multitude of persons, who naturally adhered with steady fidelity to the duke, 
by whom their new position Irnd been given and was secured to them. On the 
other hand, the duke intruded no one as a citizen, nor prevented any from 

[ 1 Bertliold received tlie oflace of imperial warden over the town, chapter, and district of 
Zurich with the title of duke The Zahnngens later became xmpenai rectors of Burgundy, 
Conrad III of that house, in 1127, being granted this dignity by the emperor Henry V ] 
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oianging their places of residence at pleasure; so that free and bondsmen 
vied with each other in pr^smg into the towns. The latter became free when 
their naasters did not claim them within the term of one year, and prove their 
vassalage by the oath of seven witnesses. The burghers imposed taxes on 
themselves. They were obliged to march no farther in the wars of the duke 
than so that they might still sleep at home the same night. Every burgher 
must possess a house, as pledge of his allegiance. In good or evil fortune 
they stood each for all, and all for each. Thus simple were the laws and cus- 
toms observed by the rising class of burghers. 

These laws and regulations, indeed, were calculated, not for the general 

good of a state, but for 
a single town, ^nd for 


those who belonged to 
it. This apparent self- 
ishness may be par- 
doned, if we recollect 
the necessities and cir- 
cumstances of the pe- 
riod. At the time 
when towns were 
founded, nothing like 
patriotism, far less zeal 
for the general rights 
of humanity, could 
exist. The burgher who was heartily attached 
to his town, and the knight who cherished 
love for his prmce and cultivated the virtues 
of his order, were regarded as fulfilling their 
whole duty. For in those times the burgher 
viewed his town in the light of his fatherland, 
and the citizen knew no state but the court 
of his prince. A closer bond between the 
individual parts of a commonwealth, the sac- 
rifice of private to public interests, respect for 
the rights of others — in a word, a general 
love of country — was the product of a more 
advanced age. Besides, the nobles and clergy 
strove with their whole strength to keep down 
the growing power of the citizens. This imposed on them the most vigilant 
regard to their own interests and the most complete union among them- 
selves, so that the well-bemg of others could not be taken into account. 

Berthold V followed the example of his father in laying the foundations 
of towns; for the dukes of Zahringen governed on a plan grounded upon, or 
rather prescribed by, the circumstances of the times. They found their power 
menac^ by the nobility, and were therefore obliged to seek its humiliation. 
AH the nobles of Burgundy revolted from the government of Berthold V, so 
that he was forced to live in a state of open warfare with his subjects. The 
, duke twice defeated the insurgents.^ 



Swiss Castle 


THE FOUNDING OF BEEN (1191) 

The spirit of the time of city-building is revived for us m the story of the 
founding of Bern — the city that grew to be the most important of them aJl 
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— as it was set down from the contemporary chronicles in the Annatea of 
Michael Stettler,” published at Bern in 1626 . It reads as follows 

Berthold V, the most excellent of his race, accompanied the emperor Fi^- 
erick to Syna and, as he liked not the war — called the Holy — he betook him- 
^If back from Tyre to Europe, overcame the Burgimdians, and dwelt much 
in Little Bpi^undy, especially in Burgdorf, which in several old letters he 
calls his capital. He served the empire honourably as rector of Burgundy, 
ruled with might, loved justice, and so disciplined the lords of the lan^ sub- 
ject to him that they feared him, and that subjects of the realm had to humble 
theinselves and bow down before his power, as before one who held, next to 
the imperial dignity, the highest rank in German lands. The glorious duke 
Berthold’s brave reign, his high honours and great power, at last became 
irksome and displeasing to certain of the lords; so muQh the more, because 
they felt that their hearts could not fashion the means whereby to repress 
and destroy this princely race that had risen to such a height. On the other 
hand, there were among the nobility of Burgundy and the Oechtland those 
who were well disposed towards the honourable duke; so that, out of his own 
impulse and at the urging of his close friends, he held steadily the purpose to 
build a city able to defend itself, for the checking of his haughty and defiant 
enemies and for the protection of his true-hearted subjects. There could not 
be found in these lands a more comfortable spot, according to the reports of 
his people, of his masters of the hunt, who upon his command had viewed aM 
smtable places, than at a narrow place, where he had already a good castle 
called Nydeck. This was a peninsula nearly surrounded by the Aare. Because 
of its being by nature well fortified and having at hand the much needed wood 
for buildmg, it was hoped that a most desirable site had been chanced upon. 
(This was imperial soil, a fact that from the first brought Bern into direct 
relation to the German Empire ] 

When now the noble duke, fuU of great deeds, had determined to accomplish 
his purpose, he appointed an excellent nobleman, of the family of Bubenherg 
master-builder ana executor of the work. Amid all this happy and praise- 
worthy work of building, Duke Berthold was minded to witness a merry hunt- 
ing in the oak forest wherein the city was to be built. When it befell that the 
first wild beast that came forth to the hunters was a bear, which they, 
according to their wishes, slew and brought to their dear lord, he took it for 
a good omen, and resolved to call the new city, after the bear (bar), Bern — 
hoping that, as the bear is among all European four-footed beasts the strong- 
est, the most courageous, and the most staunch, likewise the city of Bern 
might triumph over others that might, within or around her forests and 
boundaries, act wantonly toward her, and that she might bring the unseemly 
lot to fear and obedience. This name of Bern, moreover, fits very well the 
first three letters of Berthold, so that it may be supposed Bern received its 
name not only from the bear, but also from Berthold its founder. Much of 
the wood needed for building was cut upon the site itself. Not only many 
of the country-folk went willingly into the city, but Duke Berthold, that he 
might defend it from hostile onslaught by means of courageous, strong-fisted 
men, himself settled within it, and with him two powerful, renowned families, 
namely, the Miintzers of Zurich and the Muntzers of Fribourg in the Breisgau. 
Thereupon the lords and the nobility opposed to him became the more embit- 
tered a^inst his power and princely happiness; yea, so that they spared not 
innocent youth, but secretly had poisoned his two young sons, the only hope 
for the preservation of his illustrious race. They were buried at Solothurn, 
in tie choir of the church of St. Urs. Afterwards when this choir in the course 
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of rebuildiiK was moved, their bones, together with those of their mother, 
were found there wrapped in decaying black velvet bearing certain insignia. 

In the year 1218, Berthold of Zahringen, greatly renowned, exchanged 
the temporal for the eternal life. Before his death he gave the city of Bern, 
which was very dear to him, to the emperor Henry VI and_ into the protec- 
tion of the Roman Empire. From him the city received its ftrst liberties. 
The burghers of Bern bewept with hot tears this their illustrious and benevo- 
lent ruler, as a true father of his established children, an introducer of liber- 
ties, worthy of praise and fame, a planter of peace and unity;, and a right, 
honest and true lord. Frederick the Roman king, the son of Henry VI, 
remembenng the kindness of his imperial father toward this new city, granted 
it many royal liberties and rights (1218).» 

THE FREE CITIES AND THE EMPIRE 

Upon the extinction of the race of Zahringen, which had united a large 
portion of Switzerland under one rule, the rectorate of Burgundy reverted to 
me Glermah Emperor and became extinct. Thus, many towns and dynasties 
were rendered immediately dependent on the empire. The towns thereby 
obtained the much coveted degree of independence known as imperial free- 
dom (Reichsfrexheit) Chief among those to profit by this advance toward 
freedom, gaining the proud title of free imperial cities (jrde Reiehsstadte), 
were Zurich, Bern, and Solothurn. Other portions of Switzerland already 
held similar privileges. The imperial cities now began to loom large in pow'er 
and wealth. Freedom in individual localities made stndes that proved sig- 
nificant in the future progress of Swiss nationality. On the other hand, a 
number of lay possessions (among which were those of the counts of Savoy, 
Geneva, Gruyeres, Neuchdtel, Lenzburg, Habsburg, Rapperschwyl, and Tog- 
genburg) and spiritual properties (as, for instance, those of the bishops of 
Geneva, Sion, Lausanne, B^le, Constance, Coire; of the abbots of St. Gall, 
Einsiedeln, and Muri) had acquired considerable independence and power. 
The large estates of the extinct house of Zahringen fell to the already power- 
ful counts of Kyburg, and their possessions came later into the hands of their 
relatives the Habsburgs.“ 

In 1273, Rudolf of Habsburg was, by universal consent, elected emperor, 
and the archbishop of Cologne proclaimed on the occasion that Rudolf was 
“ wise, just, and beloved of God and man.” After leading a wild and irreg- 
ular life in his youth, Rudolf had later fully retrieved his character. He was, 
in general, a favourite with the towns, who, amidst the troubles of the inter- 
regnum, had felt thankful for the countenance and protection of so powerful 
a chief. Zurich had chosen him to command its militia, on being threatened 
by his neighbour Ulrich, baron of Regensburg. Rudolf defeated the baron, 
and obliged him to seek forgiveness of the citizens. He was not, however, on 
such friendly terms with the people of BMe. ' The misunderstanding origin- 
ated in some disputes he had with the bishop of that city; and an affray which 
occurred soon _ after widened the rupture. During the carnival of 1273, a 
number of knights and other young noblemen, the friends and dependents 
of Rudolf, repaired' to B&le to enjoy the festivities of that merry season. 
Some of them behaved rudely to the burghers’ ladies, the husbands and 
fathers of whom rose against the insolent intruders, and killed several of 
them. The count of Habsburg, on receiving the dismal news, collected troops 
and marched against the city._ While he was besieging the place, the news 
arrived of his election to the imperial throne. On hearmg this, the citizens 
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of Bale came out of their walls, with every mark of respect for the new 
emperor, and invited him to enter their city with his trooj®. The past was 
easily forgotten: Rudolf assured the citizens of Bdle of his friendship, and 
they swore allegiance to hun. 

It was a time of wonder and rejoicing in Helvetia; the ma^trates of the 
towns, the pobles, great and small, all repaired to Brugg, in Aargau, to con- 
gratulate the emperor. Their countr 3 Tnan, the valiant Rudolf, had been 
raised to the first throne of Europe. Rudolf, on his part, notwithstanding 
his elevation, the multifarious cares it brought on him, and the distance to 
which it rem6ved him from his country, retained to the end of his life an 
affectionate regard for his brethren, the people of his native vallevs. He 
granted Zurich a solemn pledge that that city should never be alienated from 
the empire. This was an important privilege in those times, when the emper- 
ors often gave away to the nobles, for pecuniary or other considerations, 
lands and towns belonging to the empire, as if they had been their private 
domain, by which means the inhabitants lost their immunities and privileges. 
He secured to Zurich, Schaffliausen, and Soleure the right of having their 
judges and avoyers taken from among themselves, and of being governed 
by their own municipal laws; and he bestowed on another town (Lucerne) 
similar franchises. These he also extended to Bienne, Aarau, Winterthur, 
Laupen, Diesenhoffen, and other secondary places; he moreover protected 
Lausanne and Fribourg against the encroachments of the counts of Savoy, 
asserting in that part of the country the imperial authority, under which he 
restored to their liberties all those who had been free before. He raised the 
bishop of Lausanne and the abbot of Einsiedeln to the rank of princes of the 
empire. He was liberal, but just and impartial, as well towards the towns as 
towards the nobles. On their part, the towns and the country at large 
showed their sense of gratitude to him by abundant supplies of men and 
money, in the exigencies in which he was often placed. 

The city of Bern formed, unfortunately for both parties, the only excep- 
tion to this good understanding. That city had acquired great importance 
m western Helvetia; it stood constantly in arms against the neighbouring 
nobles.- Its fidelity to the empire having excited numerous enemies, it was 
compelled, during the interregnum, to place itself under the protection of 
Philip count of Savoy, and to make alliances with Soleure, Fribourg, and 
other towns. 

Disputes, which were then of frequent occurrence among neighbours, 
brought the count of Kyburg [cousin to Rudolf] to besiege Bern, but his 
attempt was vain. Rudolf himself, in 1288, threatened the city, under pre- 
tence of protecting the Jews, whom the Bernese had driven away; but he 
retired without accomplishing anything. The same year, the Bernese defeated 
the baron of Weissenburg, took his castle of Wimmis, and destroyed that of 
Jagdberg, taking the knight of Blankenburg prisoner, who was afterwards 
received as a citizen of Bern.. The foliowmg year Albert, son of Rudolf, 
known by the name of Albert of Austria, endeavoured to take Bern by sur- 
prise; but being discovered, he was himself attacked by the citizens; and 
after a severe engagement, in which many of the burghers fell, though their 
banner was saved by a desperate effort of valour, Albert, struck with regard 
for the bravery of the Bernese, made peace with them.** 



CHAPTER II 

THE RISE OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 

[1291-1403 A.i>] 


It is specially needfu] to bear in mind, first, that, till tbe last 
years of the thirteenth century, not even the germ of modern 
Switzerland had appeared on the map of Europe ; secondly, that the 
Confederation did not formally become an independent power till the 
seventeenth century ; lastly, that, though the Swiss name had been in 
common use for ages, it did not become the formal style of the Con- 
federation till the nineteenth century. It is no less needful to root out 
the notion that the Swiss of the original cantons in any way represent 
the.Helvetii of Csesar. The points to be borne in mind are . that the 
Swiss Confederation is simply one of many German leagues, which 
was more lasting and became more closely united than other German 
leagues , that it gradually split off from the German kingdom ; that 
in the course of this process the league and its members obtained a 
large body of Italian and Burgundian allies and subjects ; lastly, that 
these allies and subjects have in modern times been joined into one 
federal body with the original German confederates. — F reeman.^* 


NATURE AND MAN IN THE WALDSTATTE 

At the foot and towards the centre of the Alps, which form a sort of natural 
wall between Germany and Italy, there lies on the northern side a deep-sunk 
lake, cut up into several basins, upon which open out three valleys, separated 
jfrom one another by this sheet of water or by lofty and steep mountains. 
Watered by torrential rivers or by insignificant streamlets, divided at increas- 
ing heights into ever-narrowing valleys, shut in by steep inclines — above 
wmch mount, even to the region of snow, meadows, forests, and rocks — 
these valleys aJfford but little space for the cultivation of the soil, and are 
even in this respect unequally favoured. 

The herds are here the principal source of wealth: one finds more shep- 
herds than mechanics and labourers. Cattle-raising, dairying, the chase, 
and fishery furnish the natural resources of these harsh and picturesque 
re^ons. They cannot be inhabited except by robust peoples, content 
with little, having simple and rude habits, for everyone must be sufficient to 
himself, and in need count on nothmg but his own strength. Incessantly 
in combat with nature, to which they must look for ever^hing they hope 
for and I everything they fear, the inhabitants of these secluded places con- 
tract in this struggle a sort of jealous love for aH the possessions which they 
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are obliged unceasingly to defend. That which they have snatched from 
floods, avalanches, storms, and abysses, in boldly risking their liv^, they 
do not intend to see menaced or lessened by the encroachments of a neighbour 
or by the demands of a master. If necessary, they will make war on men 
as well as on the elements. In this combat against nature they feel, on the 
one hand, that everything depends on their own efforts ana their perse- 
verance — which renders them self-confident — and that, on the other hand, 
everything depends on a supreme divine will — which renders them patient 
and religious.. As life in the open air of the Alps and in the fields fortifies 
their bodies, so the uniformity of their habits gives to their character a sort 
of moral serenity which preserves, and hands down from generation to 
generation, sentiments and tastes whose long duration is their_ strength. 
The simplicity and the small amount of variety of their way of living favour 
the spirit of equality among them, while the small number of new ideas put 
into circulation in their imdst preserves them, longer tlian other people, 
from the love of innovations. 

Reduced from of old, for all means of communication with the world, 
to the mountain paths or the difficult navigation of a stormy lake, this sort 
of seclusion has naturally drawn them close together among themselves. 
Ikom this spirit of association and of mutual aid, which they possess in a 
high degree, accompanied as it is by isolation of the individual — a natural 
result of the pastoral life — there develops in each one of them a courageous 
independence. It is thus, by the configuration of the land as well as by the 
habits of the people, that these little valleys seem to have been providentially 
destined to become, in the centre of Europe, the cradle and one of the for- 
tresses of liberty.<^ 

ORIGINS OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 

In various city communities, but above all, among the apparently insig- 
nificant peasant associations on the Lake of Lucerne (Lake of the Four Forest 
Cantons), the Habsburg rule had from the beginning met with peculiar 
difficulties, which set barriers to its perfect sway. There, in the secluded 
Alpine valleys, a vigorous tree had risen, which was spreading its branches 
ever farther, to afford a refuge for popular freedom against the demands of 
princely power. 

Frequently it has been emphasised in historical delineations that nature 
favoured the development of unique political organisations in the centre of 
the Switzerland of to-day. For centuries, every district touching upon the 
T,g.VPi of Lucerne was a separate little world, in which the conditions of public 
'and private right shaped themselves in peculiar fashion. All three lands — • 
the valley of TJri, bounded by mighty mountains of rock; the fields of Schwyz, 
spreading out at the foot of the Mythen; and the irregularly branching tracts 
of Unterwalden — were, on the other hand, drawn together into closer relar 
tions by the lake with its numerous indentations. Moreover, by means of 
its western connecting arm they were directed, for communication with the 
outside world, towards neighbouring Lucerne and the level plains lying 
further down. Thus the valleys of the original Switzerland, walled round 
by the High and Middle Alps, were formed into a federative nucleus, to 
which, gradually, new members in the open country joined^ themselves. _ It 
is impossible to determine with exactness the time in which the districts 
of central Switzerland, remote as the}’ were from the great routes of travel 
of the earlier Middle Ages, were first peopled by their Alamaniuan inhabitants. 
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Uri 

IJri first emerges into the light of history. Ludwig the German, July 
21, 853, gave to the Fraumunster abbey at Zurich, in addition to other royal 
estates, the little land of Uri, pagelliis Uronioe. We find, in the thirteenth 
century, other owners of land in the valley. It is, moreover, beyond doubt 
that considerable land — especially in the Schdchenthal, which branches off 
toward the east — was the personal property of freemen, and that these free, 
fanners, together with the dependents of the abbey (Qotteshausleute), oi 
Fraumunster, who were enio 3 dng a mild rule, essentially determined the later 
fortunes of Uri. 

Uri was a part of the Zurichgau, which, since the second half of the ninth 
century, had been separated from the Thurgau. The people of Fraumunster, 
hecause of the immunity that the chapter enjoyed by grant of the emperor, 
were subject to the imperial bailiwick of Zurich. The jurisdiction of the 
imperial bailiff_ probably extended not only to those belonging to the abbey, 
but also to all inhabitants of the valley, however they might differ in station; 
^ that, at the time of the Zahringens, the inhabitants of the district appeared 
in their relation to the bailiff and the empire as a unit, having a common 
set of laws. Still more significant, however, was the circumstance that the 
population of Uri, from the mouth of the Reuss to the height of Schollenen, 
constituted — according to the customs of the old Alamannian settlers — an 
association of the mark {Markgenossenschaft), which from time to time met 
in common assembly to settle questions concerning the use of the forest and 
pasture composing the Almem, or common land. Thus there gradually 
came to be a “community of the people of Uri,” and the sense of unity was 
kept alive among the members of the markgenossenschaft. It was, more- 
over, difficult to prevent them from taking under consideration, in addition 
to the transactions strictly concerning the common holdings; matters of a 
general nature. These peasants found in their economic freedom the germ 
of a movement toward a freer political activity. 

The dukes of Zahringen, in accordance with their known dynastic inten- 
tions, were in a good way to convert their official relations [as representatives 
of the empire] with the abbey of Zurich and its dependencies into full terri- 
torial jurisdiction, when with the death of Berthold V, in 1218, everything 
received a different aspect and direction. Rang Frederick II dissolved the 
imperial bailiwick of Zurich, and among other things, expressly reclaimed 
for the empire the stewardship of the chapter of Fraumunster — an event 
which had a decisive significance for the possessions of the chapter. In Uri, 
the abbey retained only its landed property and revenues, whereas the sov- 
• ereignty and judicial rights probably at once went over to the counts of 
Habsburg, who, since the extinction of the Lenzburgers, had entered upon the 
government of the landgrafschaft in the southern part of the Zurichgau. 
The Qotteshausleute of Uri thereby virtually lost their immunity, and the 
whole valley was threatened with the danger — made the more imminent 
by the_ weakening of the imperial authority — of becoming a here(fitary 
possession of this race of rfers of the Aargau, then already vigorously 
ej^nding its power on aU sides. Just then King Henry, the son of Fred- 
erick II, prompted by some cause which cannot now be determined with 
certainty — probably the_ influence of former subjects of the abhey, the 
freemen, and the remaming landowners — declared in a document, made 
out at Hagenau, May 26th, 1231, that he took “his faithful, all the men of 
the valley of Uri (“homines in VoMe Uramae”) out of the possession of Count 
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Rudolf I of Habsburg, and brought them directly and inalienably under the 
rule of_ the empire. By virtue of this letter, Uri was from this time on an 
immediate dependency of the empire. Ordinarily, the lord of the empire 
dealt directly with a “minister” or Animann (high bailiff), who was chosen 
from among the people of the coimtry. By the side of the old markgenos- 
sensehaft arose a form of political association (Qemeinschaft) which, as was 
in the nature of things and common to the indmdualizing endeavors of all 
dependencies of the empire at that time, rapidly took a direction towards 
independence.. The community, under its ammann, levied common taxes 
for the needs of the country, and since the year 1243 bore its own seal, which 
carried as emblem a steer’s head with a nose-ring. In the year 1291 we meet 
with the title Landammann for that of ammann. 

When Rudolf was made king, he recognised without hesitation, in indu- 
bitable and hearty terms, the immediate dependence of the people of Uri on 
the empire. In a charter dated January 8th, 1274, he assured his “loyal, 
excellent people” that imder no circumstances would he pledge them or in 
any way alienate them, since he regarded them as special wards of the empire. 
What had been done in 1231 received new force with this new instrument, 
and in the sequel the imperial freedom of the people of Uri was neter 
seriously disputed. 


Schwyz 

In Schwyz circumstances shaped themselves in quite a different manner, 
up to the time of King Rudolf of Habsburg. The old nucleus of ihe land of 
Schwyz included originally only the neighbourhood of the hamlet of Schwyz 
with the Muota Valley. Here, too, non-resident chapters and lay principal- 
ities held landed property with unfree tenants. Various estates belonged 
to the monasteries of Kappel, Muri, Schanis, Bngelberg, and Einsiedeln. Two 
larger farms were the property of the counts of Lenzburg, and came finally, 
apparently by inheritance, into the hands of the Habsburgs. By far the most 
important part of the land,_ however, was held by free peasants, who were 
subject to no kind of _ territorial jurisdiction. These formed tne decidmg 
element of the population. The free peasants, as well as the dependents of 
the spiritual and lay rulers, were in Schwyz also bound together as a markge- 
nossensphaft, by their common interest as owners of land in the almend; and 
this unity of their economic interests prepared the future equable union of 
the various classes of the people. 

The land was subject to the judicial authority of the counts of the Zurich- 
gau — i.e., to the end of the twelfth century, to the Lenzburgers — and to 
them, as bailiffs, the Schwyzers had to pay a considerable tax. Thus, the 
same persons here, on the one hand, held territorial rights, while, on the 
other, they represented by their office the authority of the empire. In the 
twelfth century, the counts of Lenzburg twice appeared in their capacity as 
land-owners before the imperial court, to bring suit on behalf of their asso- 
ciates of the common mark against the abbot of Einsiedeln. For from early 
times, at least from the days of King Henry II, dated the obstinate quarrel of 
the Schwyzers with the monks, concerning the use of forest-covered boundary 
lands by the sources of the Alp and the Sihl, to which both neighbours by 
means of continual clearing had gradually advanced. Edng Henry V (1114) 
and King Conrad III (1144) decided in favour of the monastery; and the 
Lenzburgers, witn their associates, had to pay a fine and damages. But the 
Schwyzers seem to have cared little for such awards, and without regarding 
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natural boundaries, apparently continued always to keep an eye to the free 
extension of their ahnend toward the north and northeast. 

When the power of the Lenzburgers had come to an end, their territorial 
rights in the landgrafschaft fell to the house of Habsburg, Rudolf I, in 1217, 
in his position as count, or as he designated himself, “by true inheritance 
rightful bailiff and protector of the people of Schwyz,” pronounced a Judgment 
in the newly re-opened 6[uarrel between Schwyz and Einsiedeln. The decision 
was somewhat more favourable for the Schwyzers than the previous awards. 

Accordingly, there must have 
been at that time a good un- 
derstanding between the free 
peasants and the Habsburgs. 
When, after the death of 
Count Rudolf, fifteen years 
later, his two sons divided 
the paternal possessions, the 
younger, Rudolf II — the 
founder of the Laufenburg 
line — came into tibie rights 
of the landgrafschaft of the 
valley at the southern foot 
of the Mythen. Prom this 
time on, the relationship of 
the Schwyzers to the holders 
of the sovereign power be- 
came troubled, so that the 
country people hit upon the 
thought of following the ex- 
ample of their neighbours in 
IJri, and completely with- 
drawing themselves from the 
rule of Habsburg. The un- 
certain attitude which Count 
Rudolf assumed toward his 
imperial master when, in 
1239^ the latter was excom- 
municated, gave them the 
OAsxLB os lavsanke (1840) occasion for a bold 

(FonnOeclmtho thirteenth century) Stcp. They Sent mCSSengerS 

and letters across the Alps 
to the emperor, who was besieging Paenza — perhaps also sent him a company 
of men — and declared that they of their own free will desired^ to be under the 
government of the realm itself, and to come under the sheltering wings of the 
empire as free men, who otherwise owed no allegiance. 

Frederick granted the wish of “the united men of the valley of Schwyz” 
(“ Universes hcminihus vaUis in Suoiles”), by means of a letter issued in Decem- 
ber, 1240. This, the oldest charter of freedom of the Waldstatte, extant in 
the ori^al, is still preserved, like a priceless gem, in the public archives of 
Schwyz. The emperor took them under his special protection, and gave them 
the ai^rance that at no time should they be alienated or withdrawn from 
the authority of the empire. We must not, however, rate the s^ificance 
of tins document too highly. For, at bottom, the emperor did not employ a 
bi^iding form, and was careful not to express explicitly the exemption of the 
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valley of Schwyz from the landgrafschaft. He found, moreover, the less 
cause to give definite form to the new arrangement of immediate Jurisdietioa 
by the empire by means of a bailiff, as Count Rudolf, in the succeeding years, 
beginning with 1242, again openly took the emperor’s part. Thus the charter 
remained at first ineffective for the Schwyzers. When, relying upon the char- 
ter, they rose in revolt, they failed to obtain aid from the emperor. They 
were obliged again to swear allegiance to Count Rudolf, and to bind them- 
selves thereafter to remain quietly under his rule, and to hold neither to the 
emperor Frederick nor to any other ruler in opposition to Rudolf. 

Hoon thereafter began the general world-moving struggle between empire 
and papacy. Its traces may be followed even to the shores of the Lake of 
Lucerne. TVhen Count Rudolf II of Habsburg, after the formal pronuncia- 
tion of the papal anathema and the deposal of Frederick II at the council of 
Lyons (1245), went over into the papal camp, the Schwyzers took up arms 
against the ruler they had but just acknowledged. They formed alliance 
with the people of Unterwalden and the citizens of Lucerne; the first league 
of confederates of which we have knowledge falls into these years.^ 

Strife must have raged violently for a time in the valleys; and if tradition 
— particularly for its story of the good archer Tefi — had fixed upon these 
events, it would not have been so easy to gainsay it. Count Rudolf, in the 
midst of the contest, received an order from Pope Innocent IV, in which the 
provost of Olenberg, in Sundgau, was directed to set a term for the rebellious 
people of Schvryz and Sarnen in which to renoimce Frederick, to unite with 
the church and dutifully to acknowledge the rule of the count. If this did 
not have any effect, he was to declare them and the people of Lucerne — 
probably acting in common with them — under sentence of excommunication, 
and subject them to the penalty of the interdict. Concerning the course of 
the struggle all information is wanting. The change of personnel, however, 
which occurred in the years 1249 and 1250, by the deaths of Count Rudolf 
II and the emperor Frederick, prevented in any case the continuation of the 
revolution in Schwyz and the communities alhed with her. The Ghibelhne 
league on the borders of the Lake of Lucerne fell apart; the sons of Rudolf 
again attained to a free exercise of their power, probably in Schwyz as well 
as in Unterwalden. The attempt at insurrection had totally failed, and there 
could be the less hope, at this time, of a realisation of the endeavours of Schwyz 
to secure freedom as the rights of the Habsburgs, in this period of decline in 
the power of the empire, were continually taking firmer root. 

These were the years of the rise of Count Rudolf III — the nephew of 
Rudolf II and the representative of the elder line of the house of Habsburg — 
when, favoured by fortunate happenings of aU sorts, he knew with a character- 
istic wariness how to enlarge his lands as well as Ms powers of jurisdiction. 
Vdien, in 1273, the personal estates of his cousin Eberhard von Habsburg- 
Laufenburg, located in the Waldstatte, came into his possession by pureha^, 
the rights of jurisdiction as landgraf, wMeh the house of Habsburg claimed in 
Schwyz, probably went over to him. With the elevation of Rudolf to the 
German imperial throne things took an unexpected turn for the Schwyzers. 
To be sure, they could not dare to believe that the new king would confirm 
their charter of freedom, as it was directed against Habsburg, and at least 
questionable as to its essential rightfulness and formal binding power. They 
were affected, on the other hand, by the declaration that he would not 
recognise the grants of Frederick H, dating from a time when he was under 

[‘ The document itself is lackuig. The proofs of the existence of the league have been 
put together by Segesser.] 
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sentence of excommunication. At the same time, their situation did not 
prove itself so unfavourable as might have been feared from the well-known 
dynastic policy of Rudolf. For, however effectively the Habsburgers observed 
the interests of their house in all directions, it cannot be said that they worked 
systematically toward restricting the lights of the free peasant communities. 
In regard to the execution of justice, Rudolf granted the Schwyzers notable 
concessions. He gave them the assurance that they would have to appear 
before no judges except himself, his sons, or the judge of the valley; and, in 
a letter dated February 19th, 1291, he granted them the privilege that no serf 
should be permitted to act as judge over them. 

It was under this generally mild rule that the inborn impulse toward 
independent action again came to the front in Schwyz, and that the local 
government — if that term maybe used of this early period — had an oppor- 
tunity to develop into more definite form. Of the old quarrel with the 
monastery of Emsiedeln we, indeed, hear nothing in this period. On the 
other hand, a new feud arose with the convent founded m 1262 at Stelnen. 
It is during this very quarrel with the nuns of Steinen, in 1275, that the 
Schwyzers first appear as a commimity (umversitas). Six years later, they 
had their own seal, which by its inscription gave expression to their political 
unity. 

We find at first two judges (Artmanner), then four, whom Rudolf 
appointed out of the leading families, and in the selection of whom, it appears 
he took into consideration the four component elements of the country — 
the community of the free people, the two independent principalities, and 
Steinen which recently had become an clement At the end of Rudolf’s 
reign these officials were replaced by a single landammann, as representative 
of the royal Habsburg rule. Thus the king himself, probably m the interests 
of an easier administration, prepared the complete unity of the country. 
He could not foresee that, in this strengthening of the communal foundation 
in the valley of Schwyz, he was creating for the people a new and strong 
support. 

Unienoalden 

The development of public affairs in Unterwalden had been less uniform 
than in Uri and in Schwyz. This first named district — which, indeed, did 
not receive its name as a whole till the fourteenth century — exceedingly 
fertile in its lower portions, was divided by nature into two parts, the basuH 
of the Sarner and the Engelberger Aa: Obwalden and Nidwalden The 
property rights here, which since the times of the Carlovingians liad been 
much sought after, received value because of the adaptation of the land to 
cattle-raising and Alpine dairying, as well as to agriculture. They were held 
in the thirteenth century by the Habsburgs, by the lower nobility, bj'' the 
religious houses of Engelberg, Murbach, Lucerne, Muri, Munster in Aargau, 
and by numerous farmers, personally free, and living scattered in the valleys. 
The many widely extended landholding houses here made the uniting of the 
free portions of the population much more difficult than was the case in the 
other two Waldstatte. The administraljon of the landgrafschaft, as in 
Schwyz, was in the hands of the house of Habsburg — that is, after the death 
of Rudolf I, the younger line of Habsburg-Lamenburg — until, in 1273, 
upon the occasion of the purchase already noted, it went to Rudolf the king. 
To the Habsburgs, too, had fallen the wardenship of the religious houses. 
Only the Benedictine monastery of Engelberg preserved during the following 
centuries an independent position. 
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Already in the middle of the thirteenth century, when the Ghibelline 
movement had extended to the valleys about the Lake of Lucerne, the free 
people of Unterwalden seem to have constituted themselves a community, 
which, either from the beginning or later seems to have united in itself also 
those of the people in the neighbourhood of Sarnen who cherished similai 
ambitions. <*So far as we are able to determine, however, this community 
still lacked the royal privileges which its neighbours had already won for 
themselves. 


THE EVERLASTING LEAGUE (1291 A.D.) 

Such were the circumstances existmg in the three lands toward the close 
of the reign of Rudolf. In Unterwalden, but weak germs of a growth toward 
freedom had been developed. Uri enjoyed the secure position of a territory 
exempted from the power of the counts, and directly dependent on the empire. 
The Schwyzers, indeed, lacked the formal acknowledgment of their imperial 
freedom, which had been promised half a century earlier, or the hope of which, 
at least, had been given them. But, as a matter of fact, they stood in direct 
communication with the head of the German Empire; their community had 
a uniform organisation, and had won weighty privileges with reference to 
the administration of justice. With prudent employment of external events, 
they now aimed to establish the permanence of these gains and, if possible, to 
increase them. From the Schwyzers, who at all time evinced a keen eye for 
the political changes in the German Empire, doubtless came the impulse for 
an enduring imion of the communities about the Lake of Lucerne. 

Hardly had news of the death of King Rudolf spread in the Waldstatte, 
when the country people (LavMevie), in view of the uncertain conditions 
which now arose, made common cause. Only seventeen days after the death 
of the king, that is, on August 1st, 1291, “ the men of the valley of Uri, the 
association of the valley of Schwyz, and the community of the men of the 
forest of the lower valley ”(i.e. Unterwalden), in view of the difficult times 
and for the purpose of a better defence of their interests, made an everlast- 
ing league (ewigen Bund). The three lands promised in good faith to stand by 
one another, with help, counsel, and favour, with body and possessions, to 
their fuE power, inside and outside of the vaUeys, against aU hostile attacks 
and insults. To this they swore, renewing, as they expressed themselves, the 
Aniiqua Confoederatio confirmed by oath. They added the reservation that 
everyone, accordmg to his rank, should serve and obey his lord, in a proper 
manner. They affirmed, however, by common councE and unanimous con- 
sent, that they would accept no judge m their valleys who had bought his 
office, or who was not an inhabitant or a native of the valleys. But if there 
should arise a dispute among the confederates the more sensible among them 
should come together and settle the quarrel according to their judgment; 
and if one side should then be unw illing to acquiesce m the decision, the 
remaining confederates should give aid to the other party to the dispute. 

The three communities, moreover, included in the covenant provisions 
for the punishment of various crimes and common regulations as to the 
preservation of order in the country. “These regulations for the common 
welfare and safety,” they concluded, “ shall with God’s help endure forever, 
and in evidence of this determination, there has been prepared, at the wish, 
of those herein afore-mentioned, a document strengthened with the seals of 
the communities and valleys herein named ” The venerable covenant — the 
oldest document of the Swiss Confederation — is stUl preserved in Schwyz.® 
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The Earliest League 

Quite recently, Prof. H. Bresslau has brought to light fresh facts bearing 
upon the earliest league of the forest districts, which had been placed by 
most historians in the period 1245-1250.“ His essay shows most conclusively, 
by a careful examination of surviving documents, that the Anfeguo Confoe- 

deraho mentioned in the League of 
1291 cannot possibly refer to the 
events of 1245 et seq , for the simple 
reason that at that time Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden took 
different sides in the great strife be- 
tween pope and emperor — Schwyz 
and Obwalden supporting the em- 
peror, while Uri and Nidwalden 
stood by the pope. It is further 
shpwn that the Aniiaua Confmder- 
am was not formed agamst the 
Habsburgs, but was simply an ordi- 
nary agreement to preserve peace 
and quiet in that particular district, 
having probably been made during 
the interregnum in the empire 
(1254-1273); and that it is possible 
in the existing text of the League 
of 1291 to distinguish the main 
features of the old league, as well as 
the additions made in 1291./ 

.. ‘ V 

THE WALDSTATTE UNDEE ALBEET 
OF AXISTEIA 

The first permanent alliance be- 
came the basis of the Confedera- 
tion. This was not a revolutionary 
step, for it was not directed agamst 
the emperor and the empire. Like 
other contemporaneous leagues this 
one had no other object than to se- 
cure to the confederates, by means 
of their own united efforts, the 
protection which the imperial power could not give them. In this instance 
the members of the league were not, as was the case in Italy and Germany, 
wealthy cities, but simple rustics, who recognised clearly their political inter- 
ests, and had the courage to defend them. The league was made “ forever,” 
and it has maintained itself without a break. While the leagues of the cities 
were dissolved in the course of time, the Swiss Confederation strengthened 
itself against danger, and acquired an irresistible power, before which went 
down the house of Habsburg and all its proud nobility vanishing as the stars 
vanish at sunrise. 

Convinced that their strongest support was to be found in a union with 
their fellows, the Waldstatte joined the League of Zurich against Habsburg. 
The . house of Habsburg had acquired through Rudolf the arch-duchy of 
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Austria, which from that time on became the main support of Habsbuig’s 
power. The head of the house of Austria-Habsburg was at that time Albert, 
the son of Rudolf. When Adolf of Nassau was elected anti-king, all the 
enemies of Habsburg embraced his cause, and war broke out. But the men 
of Zurich, who had marched against the Austrian town of Winterthur, were 
completely defeated (April, 1292); th eir city was besieged by Albert, and 
forced to surrender 9 Old chronicles relate that the defeat was caused by a 
ruse of the Austrian leader, who approached the men of Zurich under the 
banner of their allies, as though brmging aid, and then suddenly fell upon 
them; and that Albert was finally induced to make peace by seeing in the 
market place of the city, as he approached, large bands of warriors in armour. 
The warriors were women and girls accoutred as men.® The league against 
Habsburg was thus for the time being dissolved, and Lucerne and the Wald- 
statte were also compelled to give up the struggle. But hberty was not 
vanquished. The rural community of Sehwyz protested against the injus- 
tice which exempted the convents from taxation. King Adolf confirmed to 
Uri and Sehwyz their imperial liberties. In the west, the Austrian cause 
received a check by the victory of the Bernese at Dombuhl, in 1298. When, 
however, King Albert had defeated his rival, and remained sole ruler, he did 
not recognise the franchises of the Waldstatte and of Bern; but set himself 
to reestablish the Austrian power in eastern and central Switzerland by 
means of the Habsburg- Austnan management. The Habsburgs were once 
more menacmg the independence of the Waldstatte when Albert was assassi- 
nated, m 1308, at Brugg, by a discontented noble — his nephew, J6hn of 
Austria.fl' 

In the last half-century, the writing of Swiss history has undergone a 
revolution with reference to the treatment of events having to do with the 
origin of the Confederation. We have now reached the period to which the 
older historians assigned the familiar story of William Tell, “ the friend of 
freedom,” the oath on the Rutli, and the expulsion of the Austrian bailiffs. 
The following is the narrative of the great Swiss historian, Johann von 
Muller, which won for these events general acceptation as authentic history.® 


The Tradition of the Bailiffs 

The death of Adolf in battle (1298) caused fear to spread throughout tho 
mountains among all those who had held to King Adolfs party. Representa- 
tives of the Waldstatte sadly and thoughtfully returned home fromStrasburg, 
where the king had replied to their request to have their liberties confirmed, 
by saying that “ he intended soon to propose to them a change in their con- 
dition.” Albert desired to unite all the dominions of his house. The limita- 
tions of the royal prerogative in Genr^y and the coimtry communities in 
Austria and St^ia incited him to dislike the i liberties of the people as 
obstructions to his power. 

Thus he came to send to the Waldstatte the lords Von Ochsenstein and 
Von Lichtenberg, with a m^age to the effect that they would do well for 
themselves and their descendants if they would put themselves under the 
perpetual shelter of the royal house; that the king would like to have them 
as his dear children; and that, having heard what brave men they were he 
would like to lead them to victory, and make them wealthy with booty and 
knighthood and feudal estates. To this the nobles and free men and all the 
people of the Waldstatte replied that they loved the condition of their iore- 
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fathers, and wished to remain therdn. They prayed the king to confirm it, as 
hie father had done. Thereupon they sent Werner, Freiherr von Attinghau- 
sen — who, like his forefathers, was Landammann of the men of Uri — to the 
royal court to ask for confirmation of their liberties and for a bailiff with 
power over life and death. But the king, who was carrying on war against 
the electors, was ill to speak to. The affairs of the imperial bailiwipk he turned 
over to the officials, whom he had on his private estates at Rotenbilrg and 
Lucerne. In order that their obedience to Austrian officials might not become 
a fixed duty, the people now sent again to the king to ask for an imperial 
bailiff. King Albert gave them Herrmann Gessler von Brunek and Bermger 
Von Landenberg (Beringer had shown overbearing manners even at court). 
Be gave the Waldstatte bailiffs whom they must of necessity hate; especially 
when these, because of poverty or greed, and emboldened by the king’s evi- 
dent displeasure, followed the usual oppressive ways of such magistrates. 
These imperial bailiffs, because they had no castle of their own, or because 
they were ordered by the king to do so, decided to live in the Waldstatte: 
Landenberg, in Unterwalden near Samen, while Gessler built a Zwinghof 
(maivor of coercion) near Altorf in Uri. 

In accordance with its conservative customs, there are among such a peo- 
ple many families of ancient repute that remain long in the management of 
communal affairs. In Schwyz, Werner Stauffacher was much respected, as 
his father, Rudolf, had been an honoured leader of the people, and as he 
himself was a farmer rich m land and well-intentioned. In such men the 
country people put their trust; they know them; they have known their 
fathers and their untarnished ancient loyalty. The people live in many ham- 
lets, of which the houses for the most part, as among the old Germans, stand 
alone on meadows, on lovely hills, and by springs. They have certain 
implanted principles handed down from the old days; if strangers object to 
themj they become suspicious, and hold the more strongly to the teaching of 
their fathers. They hate everything that is new, for, in the monotonous life 
of the shepherds, every day is hke the same day of preceding and succeeding 
years. They are sparing of speech, but remember a thing always. In their 
lonely huts they have much leisure for quiet thought. They exchange ideas 
when, on holidays, the people come down from the mountains to meet 
together in church. The observers of the rustic will find to this day, in 
Schwyz, a people proud of freedom; in the land of Unterwalden, a pious old- 
fashioned folk; and also in Uri, a very true-hearted people, full of the senti- 
ment of confederacy. 

When the imperial bailiffs punished every delinquent with exceeding long 
imprisonment, in dark towers and at a distance from the country, and when 
the duties upon imports into the neighbouring hereditary lands of Austria 
Were raised, and export often was entirely forbidden, the country people 
sent to the king. When the younker of Wolfenschiessen, in Unterwalden, so 
departed from the convictions of his nearest relatives that he became the 
king’s castellan ( BurgvogtJ at Rozberg, honest men feared yet greater treason 
to the country from the indiscretion of ambitious youth. All the people 
of the Confederation — who in orderly times were of a just and quiet mind, 
who were accustomed, without fear or much vexation or trouble, to live their 
days by their cattle in contented cheerfulness, and habituated from of ole to 
&id favour and esteem with the emperors — grew sad of heart. Despite exces- 
sive punishments, there had so far existed an appearance of justice, to explain 
the taxes, it was believed that necessity alone was foremg the king to extor- 
tiemate measures. Faith was still rife that he cherished the people of the 
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Confederation, and thought highly of them. But, because undeserving peo- 
ple who are thrust into unaccustomed prominence always show insolence 
towards those who are not much inferior, thpe was, in the words and manners 
of the bailiffs, an offensive boasting of their power and a haughty contempt 
for the people. They called the old honourable families “ peasant nobility. 
As Gessler was riding through Steinen, past Stauffacher’s house, and saw 
that it was built of well-hewn wood, according to the style of a rich farmer, 
with many windows, painted with names and mottoes, roomy and gleaming, 
he said, in th^ presence of Stauffacher, “ Is it to be borne that peasants should 
live so finely ? ” Wlien Landenberg fined a man in the Melchthal, in Unter- 
walden, a pair of good oxen, his servant remarked, “The peasants probably 
can draw the plough themselves.’* 

At Schwanau, on the Lake of Lowerz, in Schwyz, there lived a burgvogt 
who seduced the daughter of a man of Art. The burgvogt was slain by the 
brothers of the girl. One morning, as Wolf enschiess burgvogt at Rozberg] 
came forth from Engelberg, he saw upon a flowery meadow a beautiful woman. 
When he had, by questioning her, discovered that hfer husband, Conrad von 
Baumgarten, was away from home, he ordered that a bath be prepared for 
him, and tried many acts whereby her honour was imperilled At last, 
under the pretence of going to divest herself of her clothes, she sought her 
husband, by whom Wolfenschiess was killed. Before Baumgarten was dis- 
covered, or the killing of the burgvogt could be avenged, Margareta Herlobig, 
the wife of Stauffacher, was thinking with disquiet how this violent man 
[Gessler] envied her her house. She talked it over with her husband, and 
persuaded him to provide against the threatening disaster. Werner Stauf- 
facher crossed the lake to the land of Uri, to his friend V/alther Fiirst of Atting- 
hausen, a rich farmer. With the latter he found secreted a young man of 
courage and good sense, who was said by Walther to be from Melchthal in 
Unterwalden. His name was Erni (Arnold) von der Halden, and he was related 
to his host. For some trifling act of Emi’s, Landenberg had fined him a 
yoke of fine oxen; and his father had much lamented the loss. Then the 
bailiffs’ servant had said that, if the peasants would eat bread, they might 
draw the plough themselves. This had made Erni’s blood boil, and he had 
broken one of the servant’s fingers with his stick — which was the cause of 
his hiding here. In the mean time, the bailiff had had the eyes of Erni’s 
father put out. 

In talking of this, the three men voiced their common grief that justice 
was being more and more trodden under foot, and Walther testified that 
the much experienced master of Attinghausen had said that the innovations 
were becoming unbearable. They well believed that resistance would bring 
cruel revenge upon the Waldstatte, but they were one in the sentiment that it 
were better to endure death than an unjust yoke. With these thoughts, 
they decided that each should sound his friends and relatives. 

The Oath on the Rutli 

That they might see one another in safety, they picked out the Rutli, a 
grassy mead upon a height in a lonely region near the Lake of Lucerne, not 
far from the boundary between Unterwalden and Uri (on the spot where the 
Mythenstein stands solitary). ^ There they often took counsel together, in 
the stillness of night, concerning the liberation of the people, and brought 
news to one another as to how they progressed in preparing for this deed. 
Thither came Burst and Erni von der Halden of Melchthal by lonely paths; 
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Stauffacher in his boat; and from Unterwalden, the son of Stauffaeher’s sis- 
ter, the squire of Rudenz. From various hamlets, they brought friends to 
the Rutli. There, without fear, one entrusted to another his thoughts. The 
more dangerous the deed, the more firmly were their hearts bound together. 

On the night of Wednesday before St. Martin’s Day, 1307, Furst, Von der 
Halden, and Stauffacher each brought to this spot ten honourable men of 
his land, men who had honestly opened their hearts to all three of them. 
When these three-and-thirty stout-nearted men, full of the consciousness of 
their inherited freedom and everlasting bond of brotherhood, .and united by 
the dangers of the times, were gathered on the Rutli, they feared neither King 
Albert nor the might of Austria. In this night they gave one another their 
hands, and made a pledge to the effect that in these matters none of them 
would undertake anything upon his own judgment; none would forsake the 
jothers, they would in this friendship hve and die; each would, upon common 
counsel, so uphold the innocent people of his own valley in their ancient rights 
that all the Confederate people forever might have the benefit of this friend- 
ship; they would not alienate from the counts of Habsburg the smallest part 
of all their estates, their rights, or their own people; the bailiffs, their reti- 
nue, their servants and soldiery, should not lose a drop of blood; but the 
freedom which they had received from their forefathers they would preserve 
and hand down to their descendants. 

When all were firmly resolved upon this, and each looked at his friend 
with a resolute countenance and held him fast with a loyal hand-clasp, know- 
ing that upon their good or ill fortune would probably depend the fate of all 
those that were to come after them, Walther Furst, Werner Stauffacher, and 
Emi von der Halden of Melehthal raised their hands toward heaven, and 
took an oath in the name of God — God who has brought forth emperors and 
peasants from the same stem, and gifted all with inalienable human rights — 
manfuUy to preserve this freedom together. When the thirty heard this, 
each of them also raised his hand and took the oath in the name of God 
and the saints. As to the manner of fulfilling their purpose, all were united. 
Then each went to his cottage, kept quiet, and looked after the wintering of 
his cattle. 

William Tell 

It now happened that the bailiff Herrmann Gessler was shot dead by 
William Tell — a man from Uri, of the hamlet Burglen — the son-in-law of 
Walther Furst. He was one of those bound by the oath. The bailiff, because 
of a tyrant’s natural suspicions, or because of a warning of disturbances to 
come, undertook to discover those who bore his rule the least patiently. A hat 
was to represent the dignity of the duke, and the friends of freedom were to be 
forced to offer obeisance to that though they would not obey the ruler himself. 

A youth, Tell, a friend of freedom, scorned to bow before the meaning- 
less symbol, the hat; and as a result he was compelled to shoot an apple from 
the head of his son. After this feat, the feeling that God was with him took 
possession of Tell; and he confessed that had he failed in the enterprise, he 
would have avenged his son. The bailiff, fearing TeU’s relatives and friends, 
did not dare to keep him prisoner in Uri for this, but carried him across the 
Lake of Lucerne (thus violating the rights of the people, which forbade 
imprisonment outside of the country). When they had got just beyond the 
Rutli, the Fohn,^ with its peculiar force, suddenly broke forth from the gorges 


p A storm of the Alps.] 
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of the Gotthard. The narrow lake tossed its angry waves high; the depth 
roared, and the mountains reverberated with the clamour. In this great 
danger of death, Gessler, fiEed with proper apprehension, ordered that the 
fetters be removed from WiUiam TeU, a strong and mighty man, whom he 
knew to be an exceUent oarsman. They rowed in fear past the dreaded rocky 
cliffs, and capie as far as the Axenberg, to the right as one is leaving Uri. At 
this spot, TeU grasped his cross-bow and, leaping, gained a flat rock, whence 
he climbed the mountain side. The boat rebounded from the shore. Tell 
fled through the land of Schwyz. The baiEff, too, escaped the storm; but 
when he had "landed near Kussnacht, he feU in a pass, shot down by the 
arrows of Tell. Herrmann Gessler met this end before the hour determined 
upon for the liberation of the country, by the righteous anger of a free man. 

In the first hour of the year 1308 a youth from Unterwalden, of the num- 
ber of those who had sworn to undertake the liberation of the Waidstatte, 
was by a domestic in the castle of Rozberg drawn up with a rope to her room. 
In the ditch of the castle twenty friends of the lad Were waitmg, and were 
drawn up by him with this rope over the waU. The young men took the 
commander of the place, his people, and four knights prisoners, took pos- 
^ssion of the gate, and remained quiet. Early in the day, when the baiEff 
Landenberg, in Samen, was going down from the castle to mass, he was met 
by twenty men from Unterwalden with calves, goats, lambs, chickens, and 
rabbits, for a New Year’s gift, in accordance with ancient custom in the moun- 
tains and the neighbouring lands. The bailiff, pleased by the presents, let the 
peasants bring them into the castle. When the twenty were within the gate, 
one of them blew his horn; and upon this signal each of them took from his 
bosom an iron, and stuck it upon his long pointed stick. From the alder- 
bushes thirty of their feUows ran, through the water, to the castle, and 
together they took the inmates prisoners. Then they made a signal, where- 
upon the whole country of Unterwalden came together from aU the hamlets, 
in a imited movement for the preservation of liberty. From alp to alp trav- 
eEed the signals agreed upon. Then the men of the Uri took the Zwmghof. 
Then Stauffacher and aU the people of Schwyz met at the Lake of .Lowers. 
There they soon got possession of the castle of Schwanau. Upon the Lake of 
Lucerne the hastenmg messengers met one another, bringing their good tidings. 

On this dajr, when the blmd father in Melchthal was again gl^ of his Efe, 
and the wife in AlzeEen was happy over the home-coming ot her husband; 
when Walther Furst openly honoured his son-in-law, and, in Steinen, Stauf- 
facher’s wife kept open house for all who were with him on the Rutli and at 
Lowerz, not a drop of blood was shed, and no lord was robbed of a single 
right, in the first moment of the feeling of freedom regained, after the cas- 
tles had been broken. When Landenberg, fleeing from the church through 
the fields, from Sarmen toward Alpnach, was overtaken, he was compelled, 
lEce the others from the castles, to take a solemn oath that he would not 
again come into the Waidstatte. He returned to the king. The Swiss people, 
on the following Sunday, met together, and confirmed by oath the ancient 
Everlasting League.*' 


Criticd Survey of the Tradition 

A literature has sprung up out of the controversy over the authenticity of 
the preceding narrative. The following sketch represents in brief the con- 
ception of the whole matter which is general among historians of the present 
day.a 
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The Temembrance of the glorious events of the liberation lived during 
centuries in the memory of the people, and, for want of chroniclers, was 
handed down from generation to generation. In this way, facts were mis- 
represented, and little by little, the course of events was reported rather as 
the people imagined it to have been than according to the true nature of 
things. degrees it was forgotten that Swiss freedom was a gi:p,dual devel- 
opment, rising by successive stages upon the groundwork of the primitive 
legal condition of the Swiss people — ]ust as the cities had acquired, step by 

step, their rights and franchises. The 

I *"'' ‘j f various revolts against the house of 

t 1315) were fused in the recollections 

^ ft when the character of the stru^ 

i| |l 1 rights against an impious des;^otism. 

1 deiUand^" particular episodes, suited 

iS SlwlRlff m" *1 

. * story of Tell’sshoot- 

A Swiss Mountain Shrinb hlS of the apple from 

his son’s head is to 




A Swiss Mountain Shrine 


be found in Spanish, 

Norwegian, English, and Indo-Germanic legends. It goes back to times much 
more remote than that of the Song of Tell, of 1474. Legend does not trouble 
itself about dates, and mixes events remote and of different ages, just as the 
poem of the Nibelungen puts into the same scene Attila and Theodoric, and 
combines in a single story popular tales whose origins are widely different. 
The historians of the fifteenth century (Justinger, 1420; Hammerlin, 1450; the 
Chronicle of the White Book, of Obwalden [Sarnen], in 1470; the Chromcle of 
Lveeme, by Melchior Russ, 1482; Etterlin of Lucerne, in 1507) have embel- 
lished the facts, and have added to them unauthentic information; several of 
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them, indeed, have not hesitated to change the documents in order to prove 
the truth of their narratives. Nevertheless, there remained difference among 
the traditions, and even contradictory versions. The narrative are not even 
in accord among themselves, either as to the dates of the events or as to their 
causes and the persons who played a rdb in them. While some of them 
(Hammerlin is among these) grant a general rising, provoked by the tyranny 
of the bailiffs’, others attribute the deliverance of the Swiss solely to the action 
of Tell (the Song of Tell, in 1474, and the Chronicle of Russ); or, again, they 
represent Tell as one of the three confederates (Drama of Uri, in 1511). 

The historian .tUgidius Tschudi,^ of Glarus (1505-1572), endeavoured to 
do away with all these differences. Obedient to an ardent patriotism, he 
wished, by a brilliant and thrilling composition, to set the glory of the Con- 
federation in a bright light. He treated the history of the foundation of the 
league with perfect freedom, like an epic poem, a romance, or as G. Meyer 
von Kronau says, “ like a historical painting, whose heroic figures the painter 
groups in such a way as to obtain the desired effect.” He placed the insur- 
rection in the period that seemed to him most suitable (in 1307 and 1308, 
immediately before the death of Albert), and has given the dates to a day, 
although even the most ancient authors had not determined them. He has 
added new names (among others the Cliristian name of Herrmann and the 
designation “ of Bruneck ” to Gessler’s name; Walther Fiirst, Beringer von 
Landenberg; Conrad Baumgarten, Arnold an der Halden, Wolfenschiess, 
etc.). He sought to reconcile the contradictions of the first chroniclers, and 
has well arranged all the effects of his dramatic subjects. Thus were produced 
little by little the stirring recitals of the taking of the oath on the Rutli, of 
the expulsion of the bailiffs, and the story of Tell, of Gessler, and of Staiif- 
facher, which Johann von Muller, by his History of Switzerland, and Schiller, 
by his beautiful drama Wilhelm Tell, have rendered so popular that they are 
still the common property of all the world. 

But when J. Eutych Kopp, professor at Lucerne, in 1835 published the 
documents bearing on the birth of the Confederation, the inaccuracies of 
those narratives were plainly seen. It was thus proved that the enfran- 
chisement took place little by little, by the securing and confirmation of 
imperial charters, that the Everlasting League was formed in 1291, that the 
Gesslers and the Landenbergers never had anything to do with the Wald- 
statte, etc. These documents show, above all, that the destruction of the 
strongholds of the vassals of Habsburg could have occurred only in the 
middle of the thirteenth century (1247-1252). The most ancient accounts 
(Justinger), moreover, agree with this. 

It appears, at any rate, from the documents, that tradition has faithfully 
preserved certain isolated recollections, and that it has accurately outlined the 
role played by the family of Stauffacher as landammann of Schwyz and by 
Werner of Attmghausen as the head of Uri. Since Kopp, historians no 
longer confine themselves to denying the traditions, but go on to explam 
their origin (as Vischer and Meyer von Kronau) and to disentangle truth 
from error.S' 


Evidence for the Tradition; Its Significance 

The last word, apparently, has not yet been said concerning the authen- 
ticity of the traditional narrative of the struggle of the people of the Wald- 
statte against the Austrian bailiffs. Thus, tor instance, a recent paper of 

[* “ The Plutarch and the Herodotus of Swiss history ” — RHiLIBT.] 
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Dr. Th. von Liebenau holds out some promise of rehabilitation as history to 
certain portions of the so-called legendary account.® Doctor Liebenau has 
shown that, in 1283, the emperor Rudolf of Habsburg gave the right of 
receiving the tolls for escort over the St. Gotthard Pass to his so^, the 
dukes of Austria The lev 3 dng of these tolls gave rise to various disputes 
between the men of Uri and the bailiffs of the dukes of Austria; ^and by 1319 
(if not already in 1309) the claim to levy them was silently given up. But 
these facts show (what could not hitherto be proved), that at the tinae where 
legend places the rising of Uri, Tell’s exploit, etc., the dukes of Austria really 
had dispute with Un./ 

Ever wider will spread the circles of those who have become accustomed 
to the conception that the story of the origin of the Confederation, in its old 
customary form, is internally devoid of support as a means to the understand- 
ing of historic facts, as it contradicts truth, and is therefore no longer to be 
included in the history of the country. The TeU episode they will completely 
shut out, and in regard to the rest — the tradition of the league of the Ruth — 
they will have to admit that it is now no longer possible to extract from it its 
histone kernel, the recollection of events occurring about 1247. _ But they 
wiU console themselves with the thought that not all these beautiful legends 
are to be cast aside, as the idle invention of the learned, as has been proposed 
in recent times; but that, on the contrary, in them has been preserved a 
pnceless memento of the plastic tradition, of the poetic activities of several 
generations of the Swiss people. 

But incomparably greater will be their gratification on realizing that, 
instead of legends, attractive, to be sure, yet having their beginnings veiled 
in mist, history has provided them a picture of the founders of the Swiss 
Cdnfederation — a picture as beautiful as ever a people could desire of the 
originators of its government. Unshaken steadfastness in persevering 
towards the aim once selected, courage that suffered no abatement in spite of 
numerous disappointments, clear understanding of the necessary unification 
of the elements of political life — until then unequally distributed — wisdom 
that chose an alternation in the use of prudent moderation and active reso- 
luteness: these are the characteristics that brought into unity the country 
people of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden. The existence of these things is 
taught us by the original documents, on which is built up the earliest history 
of the Swiss leagues. Such a gain for history undoubtedly much outweighs 
the too great emphasis laid upon the solitary whirring of a death-deahng 
bow-string.^ 

HENRY VII AND THE FOEEST DISTRICT'S 

We have spoken of the murder, on May 1st, 1308, of King Albert by his 
nephew, John of Austria, and fellow-conspirators. After an interregnum 
of seven months Count Henry of Luxemburg was elected Albert’s successor. 
Although the latter, directly after his election and again after his coronation, 
had promised the dukes of Austria to grant them all the feudal rights which 
they or their ancestors had possessed under the kings Rudolf, Adolf, and 
Albert, and to protect them against all attacks; he nevertheless assumed 
a hostile attitude toward the dukes, probably incited thereto by the arch- 
bishop Peter of Mainz, the most irreconcilable enemy of Austria. Almost a 
whole year had passed since his accession, before he visited the lands of the 
upper Rhine and the lake of Geneva; and he still delayed to grant their 
mfeoffmeni and pronounce the ban of the law against the murderers of their 
Jather and king. 
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T^e inhabitants of the forest districts, who never lost sight of the general 
relations of the empire, endeavoured to utilize for themselves this disposition 
of the king, and sent ambassadors to him at Qjnstanee. With open contempt 
for the solemn promise repeatedly given by him to the dukes, Henry VII, 
on Jime 3rd, 1309, confirmed to the inhabitants of Uri and alk) of Schwyz 
the chartei; of freedom given by Frederick II and King Adolf in 1240 and 
1297, thus acknowledging: them immediate states of the empire. He went 
even further than this, ana as if Unterwalden had always been in the same 
position as Uri and Schwyz, he treated it, too, as an immediate state of the 
empire. At*the same time the king granted to all three countries, though 
on conditions, the privilege of not being liable to be brought before any 
secular court outside their own valle 3 ^, with the exception of the king’s 
supreme court. The king appointed as governor and guardian Count Werner 
of ^Homburg, who, however, was recalled before a year had expired. After 
this, no special governor was appointed for the forest districts, and they 
were probably subject to the governor of the countries south of the Rhine, 
Count Rudolf of Habsburg Lamenburg, and afterwards Eberhard of Biirglen. 
The inhabitants of Schwyz had, for the third time, reached the goal they 
had striven for with such admirable perseverance during two generations, 
and had a better prospect than ever of maintaining their connection with the 
empire; the people of Uri, though probably not without anxiety about their 
political freedom when the Habsburgs should be in a position to establish 
their sovereignty all around, had been firm allies of Schwyz for many years; 
the inhabitants of Unterwalden, who tmtil now perhaps had not stood m close 
connection with the people of Schwyz, and had not signed the league with 
Zurich in 1291, were forced, m their own interest, to unite themselves closely 
with the other valley states, as then they could expect help from the kiig 
against Austria should the need arise. 

However justifiable were the complaints of the dukes at the infringement 
of their rights — for the king had de^royed their power not only in Schv?yz, 
but also in Unterwalden — they were not in a position at the time even to 
dream of restoring their prestige by force of arms. Occupied with brining 
the king’s murderers to justice, they were glad not to be attacked by the 
inhabitants of the forest districts and their governor, Werner of Homburg. 
Even when they had become completely reconciled with the king, and had 
avenged m blood the murder of their king and father, they employed no 
violent measures against the valleys, but sought to be reinstated in their 
rights by the king himself. By their faithful service, and particularly by 
the brilliant bravery of Duke Leopold — who accompanied the king to Rome, 
and distinguished himself in the dangerous rising of the Milanese a^inst 
the Germans, on the 12th of February, 1311 — their rektions with Henry 
VII became much more friendly. At last Leopold was able, in the camp before 
Brescia, on the 15th of June, to petition the king to reinstate him and his 
brothers in the po^ession of the property and rights which were their due in 
Alsace, and in the valleys of Schwyz and Uri. The king who, as he explained, 
was not fully acquainted with the rights which he and the empire had there, 
appointed the noble Eberhard of Biirglen to make a full inquiry into the 
matter, while Leopold made Count Frederick of Loggenburg his representar 
tive. The king promised, after oJfficial examination, to restore to the dukes 
all the goods and rights which they and their ancestors from time immemorial 
had held by hereditary right, and in the quiet possession of which King 
Rudolf had been count, and King Alb^t d^e, by virtue of inheritance or 
purchase. 

Ji W Oi. XVI J 
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The h6p^ of the dukes to recover possession of their lands and rights by 
lawful means, without recourse to arms, were not fulfilled, however. Hemy 
was too much -engaged in Italian affairs, and was in too great need of men 
there, to think of allowing Eberhard of Burglen to return home in order to 
examine into the legal rights and relations of the forest districts. The Aus- 
trian dukes, therefore, applied to Henry’s son, King John of Bohemia — the 
imperial administrator in Germany — who promiseri them, on the 25th of 
July, 1312, to try to induce the emperor to fulfil the promises made before 
Brescia, by Candlemas, the next year; and, in default of this, to take pro- 
ceedings h i mself, as imperial administrator, for their fulfilment. At the 
same time, he promised to Msist them with two hundred men should they 
find that any command of his was disobeyed in Swabia. 

But, before the matter had proceeded any farther on this path, fraught 
with danger to the freedom of the forest districts, death carried off the emperor, 
on August 24th, 1313, and the condition of things was essentially changed.*® 


THE ATTACK ON THE ABBEY OP EINSIB0ELN 

At the t^e of the election to the German throne, in 1314, the Schwyzers 
found the time favourable for renewing their old-time quarrel with the great 
abbey of Einsiedeln, of which Frederick the Handsorhe of Habsburg was the 
herecfitary “ advocate " or patron A midnight raid made on the abbey by the 
Schwyzers, January 6th, 1314, had serious consequences. Rudolf von Radegg,® 
“the school-master” — a monk of the abbey and himself a captive of the 
mountaineers — gives us a vivid though probably much prejudiced picture 
of the Schwyzers of that day, in an account of the affair m his curious Latin 
poem Cafelh Eremitana. 

“There is a nation that is no nation,” he begins, “men who cannot be 
called men, but wild beasts. This nation inhabits a valley called Schwyz, 
and is hardened in evil unto damnation, for God himself has given it up. 
It is perverse, bad — worse, worst _ It is spared in order' that it may here- 
after suffer heaped-up ills. It carries on wild wars - — ever thirsty for blood 
— turns from the good, and cherishes all that is bad. It abuses the people, 
and does much harm to the brothers of the abbey. It has torn from the 
brothers by force of arms many a lucrative piece of land belonging to this 
house of God. But the abbot, although not warlike, has yet withstood them. 
He summons them, then_ excommunicates them, and hurls at them the 
lightning of his cui’se. Finally he interdicts them; but no judgment, no 
interdict, terrifies them so that they give that which they have stolen in 
tithes to the Lord. Thus, the abbot trusts in his right,, and they in their 
weapons. 

“ AH believers are celebrating the feast of Epiphany, and are prajnng to 
the Lord for endumg peace. These people, however, scorn the holy day; 
they are busy plotting evil deeds. The sun goes down, but the other heavenly 
orbs are shining. At midnight, these people approach us and occupy the 
ways leading to the house. The warder in the tower strikes his hell, and 
this sound tells the sheep that the wolves are at hand. The whole swarm 
qincldy surrounds the building, in order that none of us may flee away. 
Slimier leaves us — fear penetrates us to the marrow and shakes our limhs — 
om bones_ tremble — our souls are, thrilled, and we shudder — none knows 
whrare he is, or what to do. With tottering steps, stunned by fear, we run 
from the chambers. Meanwhile, the wolf breaks into the sheep-fold. Great 
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crowds press towards us and storm the house. They demand no keys to the 
chambers, cells, and sleeping rooms, but tear open the doom without kej^s. 
No lock, no door, is strong enough to mthstand them; no bolt avails. A 
loud and crashing din is heard: they open the chests and closets — they search 
through our secret possessions. Our books, clothing, and beds they take 
away, as well as other things that are useful. They scatter everjdhing we 
have collected which is of the slightest use, and break things under then- 
feet. 

“ With great beams and axes they dare to splinter the doors of the holy 
temple. They drag away tapestries, carpets and sacred garments. They 
take the gilded cabinets of relics, studded with jewels, and the candlesticks. 
They rob the temple of all adornment. They tear the doors of the holy 
altar from the hmges; the bones of the saints that had been put to rest in 
peace, and which all the faithful reverence, they dare to touch with their sin- 
ful hands, and to tear from their rest; they scatter the relics in the aisles. 
With burning torches, the mob presses into the tower that hag received us 
in our flight. The monks in the tower are made captive, and the invaders 
ransack the building from cellar to roof. Pulling fugitive, trembling monks 
out of dark comers, and laughing at their terrors, they drag them to the 
village. Arrived there, the prisoners are brought before the landammann, 
and are jeered at by the women. ‘ Zounds,’ the latter say, ' these are they 
whose fine quibbles unjustly make us guilty and take away our food from 
us. Let them now find out themselves how hunger like ours feels, so that 
just punishment may fall upon the guilty.’ ” 

After eleven weeks of captivity, the monks were released. This good 
fortune they owed to letters from -the friends of the abbey, the counte of 
Toggenburg and Habsburg. These missives were couched in remarkably 
humble terms, considering the relations of those concerned. A special assem- 
bly of the iMrdsgememm took action upon them, March 2nd, 1314. A 
semblance of reconciliation, however, failed to remove the cause of friction. 
The abbot had the mountaineers exconmnmieated, and Frederick placed them 
under the ban of the empire. 

Meanwhile, the dispute for the German throne was again in progress. 
The people of the Waldstatte opposed Rudolf, the Habsburg candidate, and 
sided with Louis, the choice of the majority of the electors. At their request 
he at once removed the ban. Determined to reduce the Waldstatte moun- 
taineers to submission, Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Rudolf, pre- 
pared to invade the country -with arms. How he fared is best told in the 
words of a contemporary, who was in part an eye-witness — the chronicler 
Joannes Vitoduranus (John of Winterthur) — with which we proceed:® 


A CONTEMPOKARY ACCOUNT OP THE BATTLE OP MORQAETEN 

At this Lime — in the year of our Lord 1315 — the peasants who dwelt 
in the valleys called Sehwyz, and were walled in on aU sides by mountains 
reaching nearly to the skies, trusting in fbeir strong mountain bulwarks,' 
refused the obedience, the taxes, and accustomed services which they owed 
to Duke Leopold, and armed to resist him. This the duke would not let pass. 
In great anger he collected, about St. Martin’s day, from his subject towns 
and such other neighbouring ones as gave him aid, an army — about twenty 
thousand fightir^ men, ’twas said — to battle against those mountaineers 
that had risen against him, and to plunder and subjugate them. In the 
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aftny Duke Leopold had the strongest, most select, most battle-seasoned, 
and most fearless knighthood. The men of his army, single of soul, then 
came together in the purpose of thoroughly subduing and humbling these 
peasants, who were surrounded with mountains instead of walls. So_ assured 
were they of their victory and of capturing, robbing, and plundering that 
land that they carried with them ropes and cables by means of which to lead 
away their booty in large and small cattle. 

Waea the Schwyzers heard of this, they fell into great fear, and fortified 
all the weaker places of the land where there might possibly be an approach, 
with walls and ditches and in other ways, as best they could; and they com- 
mended themselves to God with prayers, fastings, and processions, and occu- 
pied the mountain heights. The whole people cried with great earnestness 
ito 'the Iiord, calling upon Him that He might not permit their cattle to be 
g^yen up for booty; their women, for distribution among the enemy; their 
villages, to destruction; and their honour and virtue, to suffer stain. And, 
on account of their refractoriness, they sought with all their power for mercy 
and peace through the count of Toggenburg — an excellent man, who offered 
himself as intermediary between the parties. Though he strove long and 
faithfully to further the interests of both sides, he accomplished nothing 
with Duke Leopold; because, altogether too incensed and flaming with too 
great a rage, the latter would not accept the humble conditions proposed to 
him through the count of Toggenburg, but wished only to crush the Schwyzers 
and to annihilate them, together with their possessions. 

"When the Schwyzers heard this, they were seized with fear and trembling. 
They therefore took up their weapons of war, and stationed themselves in 
those places where there was a narrow pass and where the way led between 
cliffs; and there they waited day and night. Now, Duke Leopold with his 
warriors sought to make an entrance into the land by a pass between a moun- 
tain and a lake called the lake of Ageri, but was prevented by the steepness 
and height of the mountains. Nearly all the noble horsemen, burning with 
eagerness and in the hope of adventure to come had placed themselves in 
the front ranks; yet they had not the ability, nor was it possible, to ride up 
the mountains for the foot soldiers could hardly gain a firm foothold there. 
The Schwyzers, however, knew beforehand, by warning from the count of Tog- 
genburg, that they would be attacked on that side, and knew the checks and 
obstacles that the enemy would meet with because of the difficulty of access 
to their country. They therefore charge, valorous and strong of heart, from 
their hiding places down upon their enemies, and catch them like fish enclosed 
in the net, cutting them to pieces with no resistance. They had, indeed, on 
their feet climbing irons, by means of which they could easily walk on the 
steepest mountam side, and keep their footing; whereas the enemy, and the 
horses of the enemy, could in no way find a foothold. The Schwyzers, more- 
over, had in their hands certain terrible instruments of death — halberds, 
with which they cut through the most strongly armed opponent, and hacked 
him in pieces. There was no battle, but, because of the reasons cited, only a 
butehermg of Duke Leopold’s men — like that of a herd driven to the snambles 
— by th^e mountain people. They spared none, nor did they trouble them- 
selves to take any prisoners, but struck dead every one, without distinction. 
Those, however, who were not killed by them, were drowned in the lake, 
through which they sought to escape the hands of the Schwyzers, hoping that 
they might be able to swim across. Some of the foot soldiers, indeed, when 
they heard how cruelly their fighters were struck down by the Schwyzers, 
threw themselves, bereft of their senses by the fear of so terrible a death, into 
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the lake, and preferred drowning themselves in the depths of the waters to 
falling into the hands of enemies so dreadful. 

H is reported that, in this slaughter, Mteen hundred men fell by the edge 
of the sword, besides those who were drowned in the lake. Because of the 
knighthood that was lost there, the knighthood of the surrounding lands 
was for a long time but thinly scattered; for almost all who were Imights, 
or others of fhe nobility accustomed to arms from their youth up, perished. 
Those, however, who_ had taken other roads for the conquest of the country 
escaped the blood-thirsty enemy; for, when they heard that the others had 
been cut down so terribly by the foe, they forsook everything and fled to 
save their lives. Out of every city, castle, and little town, several men were 
killed. And, therefore, everywhere the voice of joy and of mirth was silenced, 
^d only the sound of weeping and lamentation was heard. Out of the 
little town of Winterthur, however, none were lost — except a single burgher, 
who had separated himself from the others, and, to his harm, joined the 
nobles — the others all returned home with sound bodies and ail their belong- 
injgs safe. Among th^ came also Duke Leopold, who seemed half deM 
vnth overmastering grief. This did I see with my own eyes; for I, — at that 
time a school boy — with no little joy, ran out before the gate with other 
and older school boys to greet my father. 

It was for good cause, indeed, that the countenance of Duke Leopold 
appeared sad and troubled; for he had lost almost the entire heart and 
flower of his army. This happened while his brother Frederick was in Austria, 
in the year of our Lord 1315, seventeen days from the calends of December 
[15th November], on the day of St. Otmar [16th November]. When the , 
battle was over, the Schwyzers stripped the slam and the drowned of their 
weapons, robbed them also of their other possessions, and enriched them- 
selves with arms and money, deciding to make that day, because of the God- 
given victory, a yearly feast and hohday, forever.® 

THE THREE STATES ARE FURTHER STRENGTHENED 

Thm ^eat victory of the Confederates had decisive consequences. Not 
only did it deliver the three states from Austrian domination, but it also 
strengthened the old alliance. Drawn together more closely by the common 
darker, the three states renewed the League of 1291, at Brunnen, December 
9th, _ 1315. The unity of the confederate lands was again solemnly aflarmed; 
no individual land was to accept a master or imdertake negotiations or 
treaties, except by the consent of all; whoever should attack or betray any 
one_ of the states should be outlawed and incur the enmity of all. The fol- 
lowing year, Louis confirmed the charters of the Waldstatte. 

In 1310, Austria made a truce with the Waldstatte, which, while it assured 
her of her rents from her landed properties, annulled aU her rights of sover- 
eignty. In spite of the rude shock which the battle of Morgarten had given 
to the power of Austria, she could not resist the temptation to round off her 
domains into one compact principality, by the full possession of the Wald- 
statte. In 1313, she had brought into subjection the Kyburgs and .their 
landgrafschaft of Burgundy, and, in the west, was seeking military forces and 
support to b^in a new war. But the Burgundian towns of Fribourg, Bern, 
Solothum, Morat, and Bieime united against the duke. Leopold determined 
to subdue them by force, and besieged (Solothum) in 1318.? The old chroni- 
cles quaintly relate the story of a deed of knightly generosity that was done 
there. We give the version of one of the earliest of these accounts : a 
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• In the year 1318, the duke of Austria had a great war with the people 
of Solothurn. He besieged the town with a large force, and lay in camp there 
ten weeks. Above the town of Solothurn, the enemy also made a bridge 
over the Aare, so that they might hem m the town on all sides. Now, the 
people of Bern had sent them four hundred men, who behaved very bravely, 
and destroyed the enemy’s works, their throwing machines, and their shelters. 
Then a great rain poured over the land in floods; and the enemy were afraid 
that the mighty water would break their bndge and carry it away. A great 
many of them therefore went to look after the bridge, and to make it heavier, 
so that the water should not carry it away. Now, while there were many 
of them on the bridge, the mighty water came with such a rush that it broke 
down the bridge, and the enemy fell into the water and clung fast to trees 
and pieces of wood wherever they could. Nobody could help them, and 
t^y were driven towards the town bridge. The people in Solothurn saw 
what was happening to their enemies, and they conomanded all their soldiers 
to do them no hurt, either in body or in goods; and they at once got large 
boats and helped their enemies to escape, and sent them back to the duke. 
When the duke saw that he could do nothing, he was persuaded to depart, 
and went against Bern.? 

Thus failed the designs formed against the Waldstatte. These, on the 
other hand, improved the opportunity to strengthen their defences, allying 
themselves with others who shared their sentiments, while the house of 
Austria was occupied wnth other conflicts and suffered reverses in other 
countries. The common danger brought closer to them the Burgundian 
cities, especially Bern and Thun. They made a particular effort to gain 
over the neighbour whose hostile policy had been most troublesome to them, 
and whose friendship was an urgent necessity. This neighbour was Lucerne, 
the town which, already at the time of the first rising against Habsburg, in 
1250, had formed an alliance with them. Their commercial relations and 
neighbouring position rendered their interests the same. Menaced by Aus- 
tria also. Lucerne was the more disposed to renew its alliance with the Wald- 
statte.? 

The city of Lucerne, which, smce 1291, had become subject to the dukes 
of Austria, felt all the inconvenience of being in a state of war with its imme- 
diate neighbours of the Waldstatte. The great thoroughfare to Italy through 
the St. Gotthard was now stopped, and the trade of Lucerne suffered mater- 
ially from the obstruction; its fairs were deserted, its lands exposed to the 
incursions of the Swiss and Bernese, and its burghers obliged to be under 
arms night and day for the defence of their walls. Yet the duke of Austria, 
instead of endeavouring to make some compensation to the people for these 
hardships, aggravated their distress by imposing fresh duties on tnern to carry 
on the war. At last the burghers of Lucerne, weary of tihese undeserved 
calamities, made a truce with their Swiss neighbours without consulting the 
duke. Although the noblemen in the town and neighbourhood were still in 
their h6arts atteched to the Austrian power, the citizens for their own safety 
concluded, in 1332, a perpetual alliance with the Waldstatte, and were 
admitted as a fourth canton into their confederation, on the same terms as 
the others. It was stipulated that in case any difference should arise between 
the first tluee cantons. Lucerne should side with the majority. 

Frederick of Austria had died in 1330, and by his death peace was restored 
to the empire. But his successor, the duke Albert II, was not of a temper to 
give up tamely the possessions of his house in Helvetia. The nobles of 
Aaigau armed in his name against Lucerne, and surroimded the town; but 
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the citizens, reinforced by their new allies of Schwyz, defeated them. _ The 
Austrian party attempted next to gain possession of the town by a conspiracy. 
The nobles who were in Lucerne agreed to sally out in ^e night, and, after 
siurprising the leaders of the popular party in then* beds, to open the gates 
to the baron of Rotenburg. The conspirators assembled in arms on the 
borders of the lake, m a subterraneous vault under the hall of the corporation 
of tailors. A boy aceidentaUy overheard their conversation, but he was 
perceived, seized, and would have been put to death but for the interference 
of some, more humane than the rest, who made him swear solemnly not to 
reveal to any living person what he had heard. The youth was then relea^d, 
and went to the butchers’ hall, where some men were stiU loitering, drinking 
and playing; he placed himself facing the stove, with his back to the com- 
pany, and there told in a loud soliloquy all he had heard and seen, and the 
oath he had been obliged to take. The others listened attentively, then 
rushed out and awoke their townsmen.*- They seized the conspirators, sent 
to Unterwalden for assistance, exiled the nobles who were still in the magis- 
tracy, and formed a council of three hundred citizens to administer the affairs 
of the canton.7 

The treaty between Austria and the confederates had lasted about six 
years, when Louis summoned the Schwyzers, in 1323 to aid in the war of the 
empire against Austria.^ In this, as in its former contests, the latter power 
was imsuccessful; and Duke Leopold’s life is supposed to have been shortened 
by disappointment. In 1326, the armistice with Switzerland was renewed 
by his brother and successor, Duke Albert. In the same year the forest 
districts which adhered with remarkable loyalty to the emperor, followed 
him in an expedition to Italy. Excommunicated on that account in 1328, 
they knew, as they had known before, how to reduce to nothing the force of 
that so much dreaded sentence, by setting before their priests the alternative 
of doing their duty, or of leaving the country. Against such determined 
resolution, Pope Jotm XXII felt himself powerless, and said of the clergy 
who chose to remain in the country that their conduct was unrighteous, 
but prudent. Notwithstanding ah the feuds and disturbance which crowded 
upon each other during so short a time, prosperity made progres in the land. 
Towns and convents vied with each other in diffusing cultivation, even 
throughout the wildest mountamous regions. Considerable commercial 
intercourse was also maintained with Italy, Germany, France, and Flanders. 
Zunch and St Gall possessed linen and silk manufactures; the pasture lands 
produced hides, wool, cheese, and butter; in Bern and Fribourg, cloth- 
making and dyeing establishments flourished; the western districts traded 
in iron, horses, hawks, and horned cattle; Geneva, ir southern fruits and 
spices. The trade in gold was prohibited, and that of silver restricted. 

Helicon still appeared in aU its primitive simplicity. Wealthy knights 
stUl knew no better method of perpetuatmg their memory in the land than 
through the medium of bequests for the foundation of cloisters. The respect 
in which the monks were held, however, already began to decline, by reason 
of their flagrant violations of the rules of their order, in spite of frequent 
attempts at reformation of their discipline. Accordmgly, no fault was found 
wnth the conduct of the forest distncts, which, when under excommunication, 
as we have seen, in 1328, left their priests free to perform divine service or 

The story of this conspiracy is regarded as legendary by most historians, so far as its de- 
tails are concerned. The date is variously given as 1S43 and "1333 ] 

[a The forest states at this time also entered into alhance with Bern and Thun for the same 
purpose ] 
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quit the country. No fault was found with the clergy for accepting the 
former alternative. Again, it was heard without disapprobation that the 
men of BAle had seized on a distinguished papal legate, who had (kred to 
affix to the walls of their church the bull of exeonmunication against the 
emperor Louis, and had drowned the legate in ■&e Rhine. 

Such violent acts were perfectly in the spirit of the times.. The people 
of Zinrich cared so little for the bulls of the pope that, in 1331, they drove the 
clergy out of their town for obeying them, and for eighteen years there was no 
divine service in Zurich, except such as was render^ by the barefooted 
friars. The whole population often resisted ecclesiastical ordinances, when 
they ran against their old traditional adages, and detected with instinctive 
sagacity whatever was indifferent or useless in them. Such was in those 
tidies the state of Switzerland, which contained sufficient elements of those 
great changes which we shall presently see effected in its polity .r 


' BEEN 

, The proud imperial city of Bern had hitherto been attached to the emperor 
Louis, having, in 1323, joined him and the forest districts against Austria. 
Louis, however, became reconciled to the Austrian nobles, and Bern, tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that he had been placed under the papal ban, refused 
to acknowledge him. The growing power of this town, moreover, had placed 
her at odds with all the surrounding nobility, and had aroused the envy of 
Fribourg, her neighbour to the west. A league was formed against Bern by 
King Louis, the counts of Gruyires, Kyburg, Nidau, and Neuchdtel, and the 
dukes of Austria and Fnbourg. A great council was held at Nidau, and the 
total destruction of Bern was determined upon. 

The story of the ensumg struggle of Bern against Fribourg and the nobles 
is best told in the words of the old chronicles. The account we give, known 
as the Confdctus Laupensis, was written by an anonymous contemporary 
citizen of Bern. Its manner recalls the battle narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is evident that the Bernese are the chosen people.® 

t 

The Siege of Bern, by a Contemporary ( 1339-13 Jfi AD.) 

When the Bernes^ saw how the count of Aarberg favoured Count Ger- 
hard of VaJentgin, they determine, d to avenge all the evil deeds done to them 
by Count Gerhard. So they went out armed, after sunset on holy Whit- 
Sunday of the year 1339, marched the night through, and besieged the count 
of Aarberg with their soldiers and machines, but could not overcome him. 
Then the Fribourgers and all the counts arose fearlessly and openly to the 
assistance of the count of Valentgin and the count of Aarberg; and collected 
all their own people and every helper whom they could get, with engines, 
shelters, wagons, and horses, and encamped as an enemy round the royal 
town and fortress of Laupen ^ on the eve of St. Barnabas Day (June 10th) in 
the same year. 

In this siege were the Fribourgers with all their troops; the count of 
Neuenburg with his, and many picked knights whom he had brought with 
him out of Burgundy; the count of Nidau with his people and 140 helmets, 
strong, noble knights, proved warriors, whom he had sought out and chosen 
in Alsace and Swabia ; the count of Gruy^res, Gerhard of Valentgin, Count 


A possession of Bern toward Fnbourg, and the key to Beni’s defence ] 
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John, the only son of the duke Louis of Savoy, master of Vaud, and the count 
of Montenach, e^h one with troops. But Lord Eberhard, count of Kybui^, 
did not come with his men-at-arms to the siege, but attacked Bern from the 
other side, particularly from the east, with robbery, murder, and fire. The 
bailiffs of the duchy of Austria had united the troops which they had in Aar- 
gau, and we^ preparing to Join in the siege. Now these all lay encamped 
twelve days with their men before the fortress and town of Laupen, strut- 
ting and riding about in mighty numbers and in all kinds of grand and costly 
garments. There were, it is generally said, sixteen thousand armed footmen 
and one thousand knights, or helmets, in steel armour. There was abund- 
ance of wine and pleasure, plenty of other things too, and very great insolence 
of every sort. All the enemies of the Bernese had sworn together a fierce 
oath to rase to the ground the town and fortress of Laupen without mercy or 
compassion,^and to put all the inhabitants to the shameful death of hanging 
— for which purpose ropes and cords were ready to hand; and to destroy 
utterly the town of Bern itself. 

At that time in Bern the chief avoyer or magistrate was the knight Lord 
John of Bubenberg the elder. Lord Antony of Blankenburg, knight, was 
governor for the Bernese in Laupen. But the real chief man and rmer there 
was Lord John of Bubenberg, knight, the younger; with Master Burkhard, 
the architect; and Master Peter of Kranzingen. And a banner of Bern was 
m Laupen, which was carried by Rudolf von Muleren and six hxmdred men, 
who had been chosen out of Bern and also out of those who belonged to 
Laupen and of those who had taken refuge in the town. The lay priest of 
Bern, Brother Theobald, like a faithful father and guardian of souls, had 
openly and lovingly instructed those under him in the church, and had 
encouraged and exhorted them to stand fast in their obedience, as true sons 
of holy church, to the apostolic chair and the Roman church, and rather to 
suffer death and the loss of their worldly goods from the aforementioned 
enemies than to go against the apostolic commands and the sentence given 
against the aforesaid Lord Louis, who gave himself out for the Roman 
emperor. The Bernese, therefore, so faithfully and obediently instructed and 
exhorted by their lay priest, that they might escape evil and remain true sons 
of holy church, were ready to endure any misfortune which the enemy might 
bring on them, either in life or goods, because they placed their firm trust in 
the help of heaven. And after they had assembled a thousand armed men 
out of the fouB forest cantons, particularly out of Schwyz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden, and some from Hash, and the young noblemen of Weinenburg, the 
Bernese turned out in the presence of Johann von Weissenburg, all armed and 
with banners, which from the highest to the lowest were marked with the 
sign of the holy cross in white cloth, and they came to Laupen to free from 
death the sbr hundred men who were shut up and besieged m the castle and 
the town. With the Bernese went out also the good pastor, who was willing 
to give his life for his sheep, the aforementioned Brother Theobald, the lay 
priest of Bern, of the .order of the German brotherhood. 

When the Bernese saw that a great number of the enemy were over 
against them, they all gathered together in one body and placed themselv^ 
on a little hill, and formed themselves into the shape of a small wedge. But 
they did not dare to attack the enemy. The latter left their tents and pre- 
pared themselves for battle, the red glow rose up from the tents which were 
set on fire; the new knights mocked at them by throwing their swords into 
the air; suddenly they came rushing toward them. About two thousand 
Bernese men saw this and turned with fright to flee away into the forest, so to 
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escape the strong hand of the enemy. Amongst these were a few without 
weapons, but many of them were strong and armed, and had been thought 
to be brave fighters. The rest of the Bernese, however, who did not see 
this flight — they might perhaps be about three thousand men — stood fast 
together and awaited the enemy. On one side the men from the four can- 
tons were fiercely surrounded by the enemy’s knights; on the other the 
Bernese were attacked by the Fribourgers and other foot soldiers. But the 
Bernese, like Samson, so to sjieak, broke the fetters of every danger, received 
the fierce onslaught of the Fribourgers and took from them all their banners, 
and slew their standard-bearers and many others, and put to miserable flight 
all the rest of the infantry, every one. And turning to 
help those surrounded by the knights, they forthwith 
. 1^ -N , . slew all the latter or put them to flight. The number 
I — of the slain, it is commonly said, was fifteen hundred 

1 amongst them were many knights and noble- 

I r'w others escaped by flight and the men of 

1 twenty-seven standards and eight crowned 

helmets as booty from the slain. 

■) ^ But as the Bernese wished only to de- 

jf k \ /f fend themselves and their innocent people 

\V” — ^ fairness and moderation, they ceased 

Jjiil i' • 1 pursuit of the fugitives. Those who were 

' I f castle and town of Laupen knew 

X\ nothing at all about the bat- 

1 ===} *be victory of their 

\ 1 friends, till the Bernese, after 

\ \ If / / *bey had killed or put to 

\ r \ \ j flight all the enemy, got into 

\ / |i \\ / them 

\ m\\ W /\ what had happened. Freed 

r ^ \ /Ml\ \\ / — ^ God’s help and favour, 

CC - - A \ I . . the Bernese, full of joy, 

U gave God thanks that he had 

them free, and deter- 
— >• ^ mined to keep as a festival 

the day of the feast of Mar- 


\ \ . 


^ Swiss NiTRSB-MAiD IK THE MIDDLE AGES tyTs, on tho vigu of which 

this had happened, and m 
the future to give on that day great alms to the poor. On the other side the 
Fribourgers and their helpers, the enemies of Bern, full of rage at their shamp 
and loss, thirsted for revenge on the Bernese, and tiU the next Easter (April 
10th, 1340) they laid waste with all their might the district round Bern with 
fire and sword and killed without mercy all whom they took unawares. And 
the most noble dukes of Austria and their bailiffs assisted the Fribourgers. 
So the Bernese, abandoned by all men, were fought against on all sides and 
could not get victuals or provisions, especially wine or milk, without going 
to the town and castle of Spiesz with armed men and banners and carrying 
home the food. 


After the Bernese had done many things to their enemies they turned out 
armed in the holy week after Palm Sunday, and went to the town of the count 
of Kyburg which is called Hutuwyl. And the chief magistrate, Lord John of 
Bubenberg, with his standard bearers and the other Bernese knights, hur- 
ried m front of the rest who were on foot; and before those who were on foot 
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arrived, the knighte who had ridden stormed the town, set fire to it, plun- 
dered and burned it to the ground; those who were defending it being killed 
or taken prisoners. 

On the Tuesday in the week after Easter, April 24th, 1340, the Bernese 
went out alone with their standards and troops, and attacked Fribourg. And 
the Fribourgers coming out against them turned and fled at the sight of the 
Bernese, .fiid the Bernese pursued them in their flight to the town gate; 
and on that day there fell of the Fribourgers seven hundred men, who were 
drowned in the river in their flight from the weapons of the Bernese. In that 
victory the leader of the Bernese, and their most faithful helper, was the 
knight. Lord Rudolf of Erlach, who, hke a most powerful lion, was never 
afraid of the attack of any wild beast. On the next Thursday following, they 
again attacked Fribourg, plundered that part of the town called Galteren, as 
well as all houses as far as the town bridge, setting fire to them. The Bernese 
became famous amongst their enemies for such great earthly success, so that 
it was said on all sides that God was openly on the side of the Bernese an<J 
fought for them, and it seemed that God was a citizen in Bern. At last the 
enemies and adversaries of Bern were so wearied and broken with their many 
defeats and disgraces, and the Bernese so bowed down with their many trou- 
bles and worries that all enemies and adversaries returned to peace and unity.? 


Significance of tJie Battle of Laufen 

As McCrackan well points out, “A particular importance attache to this 
battle of Laupen from the fact that it gave an opportunity for the Bernese 
to co-operate with their friends of the forest states against Apstria. It was 
the first occasion on which the east and wes«, of what is now Switzerland 
joined hands against a common enemy.” The companionship of the battle- 
field was followed by a renewal of an earlier alliance of Bern and the forest 
districts and formed the prelude to the later entrance of Bern into the growing 
league.^ 


THE ACQUISITION OP ZURICH, GLABUS, ZUG, AN0 BERN 

The city of Zurich began about this time to be distracted by internal dis- 
sensions, which continued for years and brought that republic to the verge of 
rum. The council was composed of four nobles and eight of the most influen- 
tial burghers, who at the expiration of four months chose their own succes- 
sors. Power and office were, therefore,, in the han(fe of a few families, who 
were not responsible to their fellow citizens for their public conduct, or for 
their employment of the public moneys. The citizens murmured, but sub- 
mitted, until at last one of the members of the council itself took their part 
and became their leader. Rudolf Braun was a man of great talents, but 
ambitious. He won to his side some of the other members, who supported 
the demand of the citizens that the council should produce the accounts of 
the public expenditure. But the majority of the members endeavoured by 
procrastination to avoid complying with this claim. At last the people, under 
Braun’s directions, assembled in crowds round the town house, and the 
obnoxious councillors left the hall, and afterwards the town, in alarm. 

Braun, suppoited by his friends and invested with discretionary powers, 
formed a new government; he divided the traders and artisans into tribes or 
guilds, and separated them from the gentry and nobles, who together formed 
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on® class. One half of the council consisted of the heads of the guilds, and 
the other of naembers of the nobility, and each was to be renewed every six 
months. Braun was named burgomaster for Ihe, with extensive powers. 
No alteration was made, however, in the relations of the town with the 
empire, to which it continued to own allegiance. The people sanctioned this 
new constitution in 1336. The heads of me trades, having seata in the coim- 
cil, used their newly acquired power each for the interest of his respective 
craft, ^ by excluding all foreign competition, and preventing the country peo- 
ple from manufacturing goods. Another great object which they had in 
view was to secure for the town the monopoly of the transit ’trade between 
Italy and Germany. The runaway eounciUors were banished forever, with 
their adherents, and fines were levied on their property. But the exiles 
found refuge in the castles of the neighbouring nobility, and were especially 
supported by the count of Eapperschwyl, who was possessed of the ii^rches, 
the valley of Gasterenthal, and of several other districts. From his castle 
fee discontented emigrants made frequent incursions into the lands of their 
countiTunen. The people of Zurich, on their side, allied themselves with the 
count of Toggenburg, who was in continual war with the lord of Rapperschwyl 
concerning a disputed inheritance, when, after several engagements, the lat- 
ter was killed, with many of his men, near Gronau. 

Years passed, during which time, former feuds being partly forgotten, 
several of the exiles obtained leave to return to Zurich. These, in concert 
with the rest of the emigrants, as well as with the neighbouring nobles, formed 
a conspiracy to get rid of Braun and his friends. Many of the conspirators 
came into the town under various pretexts, others were waiting outside for 
their friends to open the gates for them. A baker’s boy overheard part of 
the plot in a house where the conspirators assembled. Braun was informed 
of it in the night; he put on his armour in haste and ran to the town-house, 
calling the citizens to arms. The conspirators, in a body, endeavoured to 
^ect a retreat out of the town, but Braun, at the head of the citizens, met 
them in the market-place, and an obstinate engagement ensued, in which 
most of the conspirators were either killed or taken prisoners. The captives 
were beheaded or broken on the wheel, together with several citizens of their 
party. Braun then marched against Rapperschwyl, took the castle by storm, 
drove all the inhabitants out of the town, and then burned it and rased it to 
the ground. The counts John of Habsburg and Ulrich of Bonstetten, being 
taken prisoners, were bept as hostages. These events occurred in 1350. 

The duke of Austria strongly resented the conduct of the Zuriehers towards 
Rapperschwyl," the lord of which town was his relative, and he threatened 
the citizens with his vengeance. The nobility around rose also to avenge the 
humihation inflicted on their own body. The people of Zurich, seeing the 
storm gathering, applied to the Swiss, and Zurich was received into their 
confederation as a fifth canton in 1351. But in consideration of the wealth 
and importance of the city of Zurich, the others yielded to it the first place 
in order of rank. This prerogative, however, gave Zurich no superiority over 
the rest, but merely constituted it as a central point where all the affairs which 
concerned the whole confederation were transacted; its deputies had also for 
a time the precedency in the general diets. 

Ph the league of Zurich was first outlined a federal circle within which 
the confederates should render aid. It was an area of considerable extent, 
includmg all the roads and passes of importance. The principle of arbitra- 


The chief manufsietures of Zunch consisted then of silks, hnen, and leather.] 
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tion, of such proimnenee to this day in Swiss statesmanship, was adopted for 
the settling of internal dissensions,] 

Albert, duke of Austria, repaired to Brugg in Aargau in the month of 
August, 1351, and there he assembled his forces. He formally demanded of 
the Zurichers that they should rebuild the town and castle of Eapperachwyl 
at their own expense, and restore the Marches, of which they had taken pos- 
session. Upon their refusal to comply with these conditions, he laid siege to 
Zurich with a considerable force. The Waldstatte ran to arms for the assist- 
ance of their pew confederate. The duke of Austria, on his side, summoned 
the people of Glarus for their contingent. The latter refused, saying that 
they were “under the protection of the empire, and subject to the abbey of 
Seckingen, and bound to take up arms for the defence of these, but not for 
the private wars of the dukes of Austria.” The duke, however, in his quality 
of VO0 or warden of the abbey, understood the matter otherwise. Besides, 
he wished to occupy the country of Glarus, in order to check the people of 
Schwyz on that side and prevent them from sending succour to Zurich. But 
the Schwyzers, anxious to secure their own frontiers, were beforehand with 
him; they occupied the country of Glarus in November of the same year, 
1351, without striking a blow, and Glarus [Time 4th, 1352] was received into 
the Swiss confederation, of which it formed the sixth canton. 

The cavalry of Duke Albert was stationed in the country of Baden, whence 
it made incursions into the lands of Zurich. The citizens, having resolved to 
attack the enemy, advanced on Christmas Day [1351], to the number of thir- 
,teen hundred men, towards Baden, whose suburbs they destroyed, together 
with the baths, the Austrians having retired iuto the town. But the Zurich- 
ers were intercepted in their retreat near Mellingen by four thousand of the 
enemy, whom they bravely attacked; and, beiug joined by the contingents 
from the banks of the lake, they obliged the Austrians to retire, after the loss 
of six hundred or seven hundred men. The Zurichers had captured at Baden 
a number of mares, which they drove towards the enemy’s horses, and thus 
threw them into disorder — a stratagem which mainly contributed to the 
defeat of the Austrians. 

Next year Walter de Stadion made an incursion into the territoiy of 
Glarus, but was defeated and killed near Nafels [1352]. The people of Glarus 
pursued their advantages, and laid siege to the town of Zug, a hereditary 
possession of the duke of Austria. Deputies from Zug repaired to Koni^- 
feld, where Duke Abert was quietly enjoying the sporte of the chase, whilst 
a war in which he had wantonly engaged was desolating the territories of his 
own subjects. The deputies, who came to implore his assistance, found him 
engaged with his falconer: he would hardly listen to their urgent requests 
for assistance, and told them peevishly that they might, if they chose, give 
themselves up to the Swiss. When this answer was reported to the people of 
Zug, they immediately followed the duke’s advice, and were readily received, 
in 1352 [June 27th], into the Swiss confederacy, of which they formed the 
seventh canton. 

The duke of Austria arose at last from his apathy, and a second time laid 
siege to Zurich, in the month of July; but seeing no better chance of success 
than before, he listened to the proposals of the Markgraf of Brandenburg, 
who negotiated a truce. 

[The terms of the Peace of Brandenburg, as this was called, were some- 
what unfavourable to the league. Glarus and Zug were compelled again to 
admit the sovereignty of Austria.] 

The republic of Bern, which had of late greatly extended its dominions 
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b®th by-arms and by purchases, having some differences with its subjects of 
the Oberhash, the cantons offered their mediation, and in 1352 a diet was 
held at Lucerne for that purpose. On this occasion the first three cantons 
proposed that Bern should enter into the Swiss alliance. The Bernese, grate- 
lul for the assistance the Swiss had afforded them at the battle of Laupen, 
readily accepted the offer. Bern was thus received into the confederation 
(March 6th, 1353], of which it formed the eighth canton. This important 
accession imparted to the Swiss Confederacy a reputation for power and sta- 
bility which it had not till then enjoyed. It also led to the settlement of a 
general system of polity among the Swiss, which, while keeping inviolate the 
independent sovereignty of each canton, provided for cases where a diversity 
of interests might lead to a rupture. This last and most difficult object was 
obtained by constituting the deputies from each state into a diet or repre- 
sentative council of the whole Helvetic body, to whom the neighbouring 
princes might accredit their ministers, and before whom all unportant affairs 
concerning the general welfare of the country might be discussed and con- 
cluded. 

The eight cantons -ySchwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, 
Zug, and Bern — constituted for more than a century the whole federative 
republic of the Swiss, and even after the accession of other cantons they 
retained, together with the title of the “ eight old cantons,” a superiority over 
the younger members of the league. During that period they made con- 
siderable conquests, which were distributed among themselves according to 
the decrees of the diets. 

The Peace of Biandenburg which Duke Albert had made with the Swiss 
was not of long duration. He soon pretended that the stipulation which 
secured to him his rights m the cantons of Glarus and Zug meant the annihila- 
tion of their alliance with the Swiss. The affair was brought before the 
emperor Charles IV, who, after some vacillation, finding that the Swiss wbuld 
not hear of any infraction of their confederation, took the part of the duke of 
Austria. The Austnans renewed hostilities in July, 1354, by laying siege, 
for the third time, to Zurich. The emperor joined them with the troops of 
the empire,_ as well as those of Solothurn, Schaffhausen, and several other 
imperial cities. The combined army amounted to more than forty thousand 
men. The garrison of Zurich, reinforced by contingents from the other can- 
tons, held out for several weeks against their numerous enemies; at last 
they hoisted on one of the towers their great banner, which consisted of the 
arms of Zurich surmounted by the imperial eagle; this reminded the contin- 
gents of the free towns that they were waging war against one of their own 
body. The Zurichers also secretly made representations to the emperor, who, 
naturally jealous of the power of the house of Austria, and weary of a war 
from which he could expect no advantage, at length withdrew his troops; 
and Duke Albert, weakened by this defection, raised the siege.s 

Terms of peace similar to those of the Peace of Brandenburg were agreed 
upon July 24th, 1355, at Regensburg. In 1360 the confederates agaih opposed 
Austria. The emperor Charles IV formally recognised the confederation in 
1361 as a lawful union for the preservation of the public peace (Land/ne- 
densve/Aindung). The men of Schwyz by a bold stroke in 1364 gained posses- 
sion of the town and lands of Zug, and in 1368, Zug, by the consent of Austria 
at the_ Peace of Thorberg, became permanently a membef of the league. 
This district, _ originally composed of the town and the land of Zug, had 
been formed into one community and now formed a transition link between 
the civic and the rural members of the league.® 
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THE GTTGLER WAR 

The whole of Switzerland enjoyed tranquillity until, in 1375, an army of 
strangers, French and Englishmen, after ravaging Alsace and the borders of 
the Rhme, invaded the country on the banks of the Aare, and, carrying fire 
and sword, ^advanced along the Limmat as far as Wettmgen. This unex- 
pected irruption, which recalled to mmd the former incursions of the northern 
tribes, was led by Enguerrand de Coucy, a French nobleman, who had inher- 
ited, through his mother, a grand-daughter of the emperor Albert, several 
towns and cahtles m Alsace and Aargau, of which, however, he had never 
obtained possession. Leopold of Austria, Enguerrand’s cousin, refused to 
deliver up to him his mother’s portion, and Enguerrand, who had married 
Isabella, princess of England, availing himself of the peace between that 
country and France, came with a large army of adventurers, chiefly English, 
to regain his inheritance by force of arms. 

The mvaders, dividing their forces, advanced with a strong party towards 
Bern. One of their principal leaders, a Welshman, erroneously styled by the 
chroniclers “ duke of Wales,” encamped at Frauenbrunnen, on the road to 
that city. Having met little or no opposition so far, the English were repos- 
ing in security, when in the night of the 26th and 2_7th of December the 
Bernese surprised their camp. They found little resistance except in the 
convent, where the principal officers were lodged, and where they fought 
singly in the corridors and cells. The English were thrown into confusion 
and dispersed in the darkness, with the loss of eight hundred men. Others 
of their bands met with similar reverses in various parts of the country. 'Hie 
lord of Coucy, who had his headquarters at the abbey of St. Urban, seeing 
this, and finding that he could not maintain discipjine in his motley army, or 
procure provisions in a country which he had ravaged, began his retreat, and 
returned to Alsace, which he completely devastated. This expedition was 
called by the Swiss the Gugler War from the pointed kind of helmet which 
the En g l ish wore, and which in German is called Gugelhut.s 

KEW BATTLES AND NEW VICTORIES 

As the towns grew in power and importance the strength and wealth of 
the nobdity in western Switzerland had decreased. To recuperate his dwin- 
dling fortune Count Rudolf of Kyburg in 1382 prepared to capture Solothum 
by a sudden night attack, but his plot was discovered and the attempt failed. 
The Bernese hastened to the assistance of their old allies; the confederates 
also lent aid, and their joint forces laid siege to Burgdorf. They were unable 
to take the place, however, because the Austrians came to its aid, treacher- 
ously violating an agreement to remain neutral. The Kyburgs were the losers 
in the end, being forced to sell Burgdorf and Thun to Bern; they, naorpver, 
bound themselves not to rqake war in the future except with permission _ of 
Bern and Solothum. Bern, thus steadily pm-suing her policy of extending 
her territory by conquest or purchase, now ruled over aU the territories of 
the upper and middle Aare. 

Quarrels with Austria were soon renewed. In 1385 Zurich, Bern, Solo- 
thum, Lucerne, and Zug joined the great tmion of south German cities for 
protection against the nobles. The forest districts of aU the members of 
the league alone held back. Duke Leopold of Austria seized the oppor- 
tunity of apparent disunion to refuse the demands pf Lucerne for the abolition 
of the payment of custom duties to the Austrian bailiff at Rotenburg. Lucerne 
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held that she had the right of free traffic. Her citizens stopped paying tolls, 
attacked the custom house at Eotenburg, and granted co-burghership to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Sempach, which was discontented 
with Austrian rule.® 

Nothing remained but for Leopold to convoke his vassals and subjects. 
He united them at those places where, seventy-one years before, the army 
had marched out against Morgarten. The Swiss also took measures of 
defence. Zurich prepared for a fresh siege. Berne, while condemning the 
unreflecting violence of the Lucernaise, held herself ready for anything. She 
would rather have seen the confederates noake common cause “^with the Ger- 
man towms, who, to gain time for concerting a plan of war, sought an armis- 
iace. But neither were these towns long in dividing and joining Leopold, 
leavii^ the confederates entirely alone and at issue with Austria. 

’ Already hostilities had begun at certain points. The Glaronaise, taking 
up the quarrel of the Swiss, destroyed some castles in their neighbourhood. 
Zurich, which expected to be the first attacked, had received a federal garrison 
•mthin her walls (1386). But Leopold’s plan was not that of the confederates. 
Leaving five thousand men, destined to keep Zurich in alarm, at Brugg, he 
advanced (July 1st, 1386) at the head of four thousand horse and a well 
armed infantry. After some days had passed, the army, skirting the eastern 
bank and the green lake of Sempachj marched on Lucerne. It was harvest 
time, and reapers were putting the sickle to the com. At this moment, on 
the morning of July 9th, the Swiss appeared, commg out of a wood which 
traversed the route leading to Lucerne by Eotenburg. The duke hastened 
to range his army for battle, but as the country did not lend itself to cavalry 
movements, he ordered the horsemen to dismount. Formed in a large and 
deep square, with serried ranks and set lances they marched on the enemy, 
leaving the infantry behind because they would not divide the honour of 
punishmg the peasants. Presentmg to the Swiss a forest of sharp steel they 
iflttacked with so much impetuosity that sixty men were killed and the magis- 
trate Gundoldingen was wounded, before they had lost a single man them- 
selves. 

But soon the scene changed. All accounts of this battle mention the sud- 
den change, but ascribe difierent reasons. The Austrian narratives blame 
the extreme heat, the weight of the nobles’ arms, and the treason of the 
mounted gentlemen-at-arms, who, remaining inactive witnesses of the battle, 
were said to have set the example of flight. The Austrians acknowledge the 
defeat, but give an imperfect account of it. The Swiss version completes the 
story and gives a more natural explanation of the event. When all was going 
as badly as possible, it says, and the long lances of the cavaliers were slaughter- 
ing the foremost ranks, without allowing the Swiss halberds to reach the 
enemy, this is what a pious and faithful confederate did — he seized as many 
lances ^ he could and bent them under his weight, so that his companions, 
advancing through the breach, broke the order of the nobles’ ranks. It was 
then that counts, cavaliers, and servitors fell pell-meU together; even Leopold 
himself, whose ardour his men had vainly tried to restrain, also fell dead in 
the melde. 

And that is all of the battle of Sempach. More ancient chronicles relate 
it in a still simpler manner. The Swiss wrote little, contenting themselves 
at firat with saying that it pleased the all-powerful God to give them victory, 
and that they were_ in sore straits when they gained the field. Even the 
more explicit narratives, in relating how the victory was won, do not narinp 
the hero, the noblest embodiment of that love of country which allowed the 
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Swiss to conquer powerful neighbours. Very tardily a popular song made 
famous the name of Arnold von Winkelried. 

Large booty, of gold and silver and rich standards, was found on the 
field. Tlie confederates lost 116 men, the Austrians nearly 700. After 
having, according to custom, pa^ed three da 3 ^ on the place which saw them 
victorious, the conquerors with outspread banners sought the road to their 
own homes. Swift as the wind travelled the news of this victory, till the 
disgrace the nobility had suffered was known beyond the limits of tne empire. 

After Sempach the war spread. "Wishing to pursue their advantage, 
the Swiss extended their forces in various directions, ravaging the enemy’s 
country. Bern, seeing war inevitable, took up arms. Twenty-four villages 
were, according to the conqueror’s expression, “blown sky high.” Bern 
exacted homage from the towns of Thorberg, Unters4en, and the upper 
Simmen Thai. Then she turned her forces against Fribourg, where the 
Austrian party again ruled. Time after time the Bernese tried to seize 
Fribourg and the Fribourgese to surprise Bern. [The Bernese finally took 
possesrion of the dominions of Fribourg and Austria in the Bernese Oberland 
and in Seeland]. 

THE BATTLE OP NAPELS AND SUBSEQUENT PEACE 

Elsewhere war had also pursued its course. The Glaronaise, believing 
their independence assured by the victory of Sempach, had constituted them- 
selves a free people, and had, with confederate aid, taken "Wesen by assault. 
The Austrians, however, thanks to agents they had in that place, had no 
trouble in regaining possession (February, 1388). Soon after, they presented 
themselves to the number of about six thousand men on the borders of the 
Glarus country, ordering submission. ( 

This was in -winter. Accumulated snow on the Alps separated the 8-wiss 
from their allies. Reduced to their own small number, they nevertheless 
ranged themselves twhind an mtrenchment constructed from one mountain 
to another in the eh-virons of NafeLs. Mattis am Buhl commanded them. 
When on the 9th of April he saw the Austrian army on the march, he 
sent orders for every member of the confederation to sound the alarm, 
while, by a -rigorous resistance, he gave the people time to assemble. The 
moment came when he saw himself constrained to yield to numbers. 
The Austrian army was spreading m wave after wave on every side, siz- 
ing the flocks, burning Nafels, and seeking booty. Am Buhl led his little 
group to the side of a mountain (an der Rauti) so that they could not be 
surrounded. 'There, passing through the enemy by detachments of twenty, 
thirty, or sixty men, came contingents from the valley. The women and 
chilm-en fled into the Alps, leading the cattle. 'Thirty auxiliaries of Sch-wyz 
succeeded m passing the mountains. 

The AustrianSj in their turn, re-formed. They were ranged in battle 
when the Glaronaise rained on them showers of stones, wounding both men 
and horses and thro-wing the ranks into confusion. Then, agile as usual, 
they fell on their enemies, thjo-wing them off their horses and covering them 
-with wounds. Ten times they had -to retire, yet ten times returned. 'The 
eleventh onslaught was decisive; for, seized this time with panic, the Austrians 
fled, and being hotly pursued perished in great numbers either in the plain 
or in the waters of the Linth. [Seventeen hundred Austrians are said to 
have perished.] 'The battle of Nhfels is still celebrated every year on the 
first Thursday in April. 
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i, During th6 days which followed the battle of N§fels, contingents of con- 
federates arrived one after the other, to learn from the Glaronaise how they 
had helped themselves. AH together they meant to march on Wesen, when 
they learned that the enemy had forestalled them and destroyed this town 
with their own hands. Then was formed a plan for profiting bj' these cir- 
cumstances to seize Rapperschwyl, but the resistance of the mhabitants con- 
strained them to go away after three weeks. They returned to their homes 
fighting on the way and pillaging and seizing booty on the enemy’s territones. 
These were the final hostilities. After a year’s warfare the cpuntry showed 
towns and villages reduced to ashes, stores destroyed, premature harvests 
hastily reaped. Famine followed in the train of high prices. Taking in the 
^uation, seeing their treasure exhausted, their armies dispersed, as well as 
fiefa lost, Argovia and Thurgovia in danger, the dukes and Leopold’s son 
laid down their arms. A seven years’ peace was concluded [April, 1389]. 
The Swiss kept their conquests.® 


THE CONEBDERATE RELATIONS STRENGTHENED 

s 

Glarus was at this time definitely acknowledged a member of the league.® 
No further members were admitted till 1481, after the Burgundian war. 
But, in order thoroughly to understand the nature of the league, it must be 
remembered that, while each of the five new members was allied with the 
original nucleus — the three forest districts — these five were not directly 
allied to one another; Lucerne was allied with Zurich and Zug; Zurich with 
Lucerne, Zug, and Glarus, Glarus with Zin-ich; Zug with Lucerne and Zurich; 
Bern with no one except the three original members./ 

The defeats of Sempach and NMfels gave to the Austnan power in Swit- 
zerland a blow from which it never recovered. The feudal nobility, the 
vassals of Austria, had lost in those fights their bravest leaders; and the 
dukes of Austria, occupied with others matters, neglected the affairs of 
Switzerland. The feudatories, finding themselves unsupported, made the 
best terms they could with the cantons; some of them, being in want of 
money, sold or mortgaged their estates and jurisdictions to the wealthy 
towns of Zunch, Bern, or Solothum; others entered into co-bm-gherships 
with them, engaging to assist them in their wars. In a few years more than 
forty lordships belonging to the dukes of Austria, or to vassals of that house, 
came into possession of the Swiss confederates, especially of Bern and Zurich. 

In 1393 Leopold, duke of Austria, and son of the Leopold who was killed 
at Bempach, came to Baden on the Limmat, and thence he endeavoured to 
sow dissension among the Swiss, with whom, however, he was at peace at 
the time. He succeeded in bribing Rudolf Schon, burgomaster of Zurich, 
and some of the other councillors of state, or members of the executive, who 
agreed to conclude a treaty offensive and defensive between Zurich and 
Austria, one of the conditions of which was that Zurich should not support 
the other cantons in the possession of the territories they had seized during 
the last war. A draft of the treaty was made out and sent to Leopold fpr 
his sanction. All this was done by the burgomaster without consulting the 
great or legislative council of Zunch. 

Meantime the other cantons, having heard of the negotiation, became 
alanned, and sent deputies to Zurich to remonstrate against a transaction 
which they denounced as a treason against the federal alliance which bound 
Zurich to the rest of the Swiss. The Swiss deputies insisted upon the question 
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oeing referred to the great coi^eil; and appealed to the citizens whom they 
met in the streets. These angrily and clamorously demanded the convoca- 
tion of the ^eat council. The magistrates were obliged to comply, and the 
great coimcil, being assembled, summoned a meetmg of the conunune, or 
general assembly of the citizens. These impeached the magistrates, and 
ordered them for trial before the “ council of two hundred, ” or great coiincu, 
which pronounced that'the alliance with Austria was illegal, and condemned 
Rudolf Schon, and seventeen other individuals concerned in it, to banish- 
ment. After Hiis the council and burghers together adopted several resolu- 
tions, to the effect that in future the burgomaster and councillors of state 
and tribunes should be renewed every six months and that the coxmeiDors 
should be chosen from among all classes of citizens without exclusion. 
Duke Leopold, being thus baffled in his scheme of detaching Zurich from 
the confederation, and unwilling to recommence hostilities, entered into a 
fresh treaty with the Swiss in 1394, renewing the former truce for twenty 
years longer, and regulating the question of their recent acquisitions. It 
was after the death of Duke Leopold, and during the disputed successions 
and weak administration of the dukes Albert IV and Albert V, that Austria 
lost her remaining influence in Helvetia 3 

The treaty of 1394 w^as prolonged in 1412 for fifty yearn. The hundred 
years’ struggle of the Swiss League to throw off all political dependence on 
the Habsburgs was thus finally crowned with success. The confederation 
as a whole was relieved from the overlordship of the Habsburgs, to whom, 
however, all their rights and dues as landed proprietors were expressly re- 
served. Thus the distinction always made by the confederates between the 
Habsburgs as rulers and as land owners was once more upheld; and though 
that powerful family entertained hopes of recovering its former rights, so 
that technically the treaties of 1389, 1394, and 1412 were but truces, it finally 
and forever renounced all its feudal rights and privileges within the confed- 
eracy of the “everlasting compact” -of 1424.« 


THE PPAPFENBRIEF AND THE SEMPACHBR BRIEF 

The course of events compelled the confederates to strengthen and regulate 
their political relations by the adoption of principles binding upon all. When 
the provost of the cathedral of Zurich, after becoming guilty of an attempt on 
the life of Peter von Gundolding [mayor of Lucerne], had refused to appear 
before the civil tribunal, the majority of the confederates adopted the prin- 
ciple that the clergy should be subject to the authority of the state. This 
was done in the decree of September 7th, 1370, known as the Pfaffenbrief. 

On the 10th of July, 1393, the eight confederates adopted a common 
military ordinance, the Sempacher Brief (Letter of Sempach). By this 
they forbade aU. individual enterprises, pillage, violation of sacred places, 
and violence to women and defenceless girls. This is the only example of a 
regulation of military discipline in the interest of humanity during feudal 
times and affords good evidence of the noble principles which actuated the 
league and the lofty aims towards which it strove. 

These two documents were confirmed by oath every five years, like all 
other treaties. It is plain from all these facts that the confederates did not 
have from the beginmng a preconceived design and did not make their gams 
in the full consciousness of a chosen mission. They strove rather to realise 
step by step whatever circumstances rendered possible. TWs lack of aim 
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was, it is true, a tax upon ener^ or enthusiasm for internal progress, and 
served as a deterrent from decisive actions. And yet, when the conduct 
of the confederation is contrasted with the disorderly movements of the 
lower classes in France, England, etc., we praise the moderation that pre- 
served the confederation from all violent reaction and permitted it to contmue 
tranquilly its onward march.? 




The great Yictory at Sempach not merely vastly increased the 
fame of the Everlasting League, hut also enabled it to extend both 
its influence and its territory. The fifteenth century is the period 
when both the league and its several members took the aggressive, 
and the expansion of their power and lands cannot be better seen 
than by comparing the state of thmgs at the beginning and at the 
end of this century. — W. A, B. Coolidqe ^ 


THE EMANCIPATION OF APPENZELL 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, misunderstandings arose 
between the mountaineers of Appenzell and then- lord, the abbot of St. Gall. 
The agents of the abbot encroached on the privileges of the people, and 
levied taxes in a harsh and oppressive manner: one of them, the bailiff of 
Schwendi, exacted a duty on the cheese and butter which were carried to 
market, and he kept two fierce mastiffs to fly at anyone who attempted to 
pass the toll-house without having paid the duty. The bailiff of the town of 
Appenzell had the right of catel or “chattel,” in virtue of which the best 
garment of every man who died became his perquisite. He one day caused 
the grave of a man lately buried to be reopened, in order to seize the clothes 
in which the children of the deceased had dressed their parent. 

These and many other vexations, joined to the example of their neigh- 
boura the Swiss, led the Appenzellers to think of emancipating themselves 
from the abbot’s rule. On a fixed day they rose, surprised^ the castles, and 
drove the bailiffs away. The abbot Cuno of Staufen, having no means of 
suppressing the revolt, applied to the imperial towns of Swabia, who were 
his allies, and who sent messengers into Appenzell. The mountaineers said 
they were ready to pay the abbot his lawful dues as before, provided he chose 
his bailiffs among a certain number of honest men whom they would propose 
to him. The imperial towns, however, rejected the proposal, and insisted 
that the former bailiffs of the abbot should be reinstated, and these, through 
malice and revenge, treated the people worse than before. The Appen- 
zellers then turned to the town of St. Gall, which, having grown around ifce 
abbey, and being in some measure dependent on it, yet enjoyed imperial 
francmses and immunities, and was allied to other imperial towms. Its 
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fosition between Germany and Italy rendered it a place of considerable 
ttade, which the industry of its inhabitants had increased by the establish- 
ment of manufactures. The people of St. Gall had also their grievances 
against the abbot; they listened readily to their neighbours of Appenzell, 
and formed an alliance with them [1401] for the purpose of defending their 
resj^ctive pnvileges. The abbot, incensed at this, redoubled his severity 
against the Appenzellers, and appealed again to the league of the imperial 
towns of Swabia, which decided that the alliance between St. Gall and Appen- 
zell must be dissolved, but that the abbot should choose his, bailiffs from 
among the natives of the latter country. St. Gall submitted to this decision. 

The Appenzellers, perceiving that the nobility of the imperial towns pre- 
ferred the friendship of a prince abbot to the interests of a race of humble 
mountaineers, addressed themselves to their brethren of the Swiss cantons, 
expecting more "sympathy from that quarter. Sehwyz and Glarus alone 
answered the call; the former entered into a co-burghership with the people 
of Appenzell [1402], and Glarus, without stipulating any act of alliance, 
proclaimed that all those among the citizens who chose to serve in the cause 
of Appenzell were free so to do. All the inhabitants of Appenzell attended 
in their respective rhodes,* and they aU swore to each other, and to the 
landammann of the village of Appenzell, to remain firmly united for the defence 
of their common rights. On hearing this, the imperial towns, urged again 
by the abbot, collected a considerable force, both horse and foot, and sent 
it to St. Gall, where the abbot reviewed and entertained them. Thence 
they proceeded towards Trogen, a village of Appenzell, the cavalry in full 
armour, followed by five thousand infantry. 

On the 15th of May, 1403, they entered the hollow pass of Speicher. 
The men of Appenzell, informed by their scouts of the approach of the enemy, 
had left their wives and children, and after receiving the blessings of their 
aged parents they posted themselves, to the number of two thousand, on 
tibe summit of the mountain; eighty of them advanced to the cliffs which 
overhang the hollow way, while three hundred men of Sehwyz and two 
hundred of Glarus placed themselves in the wood on each side of the road. 
The enemy’s cavaliy boldly ascended the mountain. The eighty Appen- 
zellers began the attack with their slings, whilst the men of Glarus and of 
Sehwyz rushed upon the flanks of the column. The cavalry, pressed in a 
narrow way, spurred their horses to gain the plain on the summit of the hill, 
when they perceived the whole force of Appenzell advancing to meet them. 
At this sight the leaders of the column ordered a retreat, in order to regain 
the open country below. The dismal word “Retire'” sounded along the 
files of the long column- the infantry in the rear thought all was lost, and 
began to disband — the people of Appenzell, Sehwyz, and Glarus fell from 
every side on the cavalry cooped up in the hollow way. Six hundred cava- 
hers lost their lives; the rest spurred their horses through the ranks of their 
own infantry; the rout became general, and the discomfited troops reached 
St. Gall in the greatest confusion. 

The imperial towns, disheartened by this defeat and having lost many 
of their most distinguished warriors, forsook the cause of the abbot and 
made their peace with Appenzell. The abbot, deeming himself not safe 
in St. Gall, retired to Wyl._ The Appenzellers, being_ masters of the country, 
attacked and destreyed his castles, and ravaged his domains. The abbot 
and the gentry, his vassals, implored the assistance of Frederick duke of 

[^Rhodes, from Rotten troop or band, means the communes or hundreds into which 
Appenzell is divided This denomination continues to the present day,] 
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Austria, who, after some hesitation, assembled a force in the Tyrol, which 
he divided into two columns; the stronger advanced on the 17th of June, 
1405, from Alstetten, in the Rheinthal, by the mountain called Am Stoss, on 
the borders of Appenzell. Ihe count” Rudolf of Werdenberg, who had 
been deprived by the dukes of Austria of his possessions in the Rheinthal, 
offered his isennces to the Appenzellei-s, and, throwing aside his knightly- 
armour, assumed their mountain costume. He was unanimously entrusted 
■with the defence of the country. 

The Appenzellers had posted themselves on the mountain, from whence 
they threw down enormous stones and trunks of trees on the advancing 
column. The day was rainy, so that the slope upon which the Appenzellers 
were posted, and which was covered with short grass, was extremely slippery. 
The Austrians had scarcely reached the middle of the ascent when Rudolf 
gave his men the signal to advance. The Appenzellers were barefooted, and 
they rushed safely down the hill upon the enemy, whose ranks were thrown 
into disorder and whose bowstrings were rendered unservicealie by the 
rain. The Austrians, however, fought desperately man to man with sword 
and spear. On a sudden they perceived on the mils a fresh body of Appen- 
zellers, which threatened to cut off their retreat. A general panic then 
seized them: it was no longer a fight, but a slaughter; and the streams of 
rain flowing down the sides of the hill were reddened -with the blood of the 
invaders. The combat and the pursuit lasted six hours, after which the 
'Appenzellers returned to the field of battle, and there, falling on their knees, 
they returned thanks to the Almighty for the deliverance of their country. 
The troop whose appearance had decided the flight of the Austrians was com- 
posed of the women of Appenzell, in shepherds' frocks, who had come to 
share the dangers of their husbands and their brothers! 

Duke Frederick, who had advanced -with another body of troops from 
Arbon, and vainly besieged -the town of St. Gall, attempted to penetrate 
into Appenzell from another side, but was also repulsed and obliged to retire 
hito tne Tyrol. The Appenzellers now formed an aUiance -with St. Gall, 
conquered the Rheinthal, and advanced into the Tyrol, whilst another body 
assisted their allies of Sehwyz in conquering the valley of Waggis and the 
Lower March, which have ever since formed part of the latter canton. The 
war of Appenzell lasted five years, during which the shepherds of that coun- 
try, whose name was hardly known before made themselves formidable, 
extending their hicursions to Bregenz and Landeck on the Lm, and in 
Thurgau as far as Weinfelden. They took by force more than sixty castles, 
and destroyed thirty. They also entered the town of Wyl, and made the 
abbot of St. Gall prisoner. It was in vain that they were excommunicated 
by the bishop of Constance, and put by the emperor under the ban, in 1406; 
they disregarded both. Their too enterprising spirit, however, received a 
check under the walls of Bregenz, whence they were driven back. At last 
in 1408, the emperor Robert, who had come to Constance, negotiated a peace, 
by which the ab>it of St. Gall gave up his seigniorial rights over Appenzell, 
retaining, however, certain revenues. The Appenzellers restored the Rhein- 
thal to the house of Austria. They contracted [November 24, 1411; St. 
Gall in 1412] an alliance -with the S-vriss cantons, Bern excepted. The Swiss, 
in this alliance, showed some mistrust of the newly awakened ambition of 
the mountaineers of Appenzell, for they stipulated that the latter should 
not engage in any war without the consent of the confederates, and that 
in all cases the expenses of the war should be defrayed by Appenzell alone. 
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THE CONQUEST OP THE AAEGATT 

la 1415, the famous council of Constance began. No less than three 
popes, John XXIII, Gregory, and Benedict, contended for the see of Rome, 
to the scandal and distraction of the Christian world. The emperor Sigis- 
miind determined to put an end to this deplorable schism, and for this object 
the council was mainly convoked. But the emperor’s disposition was false 
and rapacious. The duke Frederick of Austria favoured John XXIII, a 
prelate of a worldly, pro&igate character, and protected an4 abetted him 
even after the council had deposed him, as well as the two other pretenders 
to tile papacy, and elected in their place Martin V. For this Frederick was 
'escommuoicated by the council, whilst Sigismund, jealous of the power of the 
bouse of Austria, and covetous of its vast domains, put him under the ban 
of the empire, and invited all the imperial vassals and towns to make war 
against him. The same invitation was addressed to the Swiss cantons. 

The Swiss refused at first, with the exception of Bern, ever ready to seize 
a favourable opportunity to a^andize itself. The old forest cantons hesi- 
tated; they had lately renewed their truce with the duke of Austria for 
fifty years longer, and although the bishops, in council assembled, absolved 
them from their engagements, and the emperor promised them the per- 
manent possession of aU the conquests they should make on Frederick, 
they for some time withstood the temptation, saying that a breach of faith 
could never be justified by either church or empire. But Zurich, more 
covetous and less scrupulous than the rest, having followed the example 
of Bern, the other cantons, threatened on one hand and tempted on the 
other, also declared war against Austria in April, 1415. The canton of Uri 
and the brave shepherds of Appenzell formed the only honourable excep- 
tions; they remained faithful to their truce with Frederick, and took no part 
either in the war or in the spoil. Bern, joined by Solothurn and Bienne, 
entered the Aargau. This fine province was the cradle of the house of Habs- 
btirg; it e:^nds from the Aare to the Limmat, and northward' to the Rhine, 
and was divided between towns enjoying franchises under the protection 
of the dukes of Austria and several lords vassals of the duke. Hearing of 
Frederick’s interdict, ahd of the movements of the cantons, they assembled 
a diet at Sursee. "Hie towns were for remaining neutral in the approaching 
struggle, and forming a close alliance among aB the districts of Aargau for 
the defence of their liberties, with leave to treat with the Swiss confederates 
in case of necessity, and to join them as a distinct canton, as Glarus and 
Zug had done. But the nobles did not accede to the compact; they preferred 
having the duke as their master to placing themselves on a level with the 
burghers. _ This was the cause of the misfortimes of Aargau, and of its state 
of subjection, which lasted till the end of the eighteenth century. , 

The towns then resolved to place themselves under the protection of the 
confederates in order to secure their freedom, but it was too late. As the 
assembly broke up, and the deputies were returning to their homes, they 
espied on the hills the banners and the troops of the cantons, who had hostilely 
entered the country. The town of Zofingen was the first attacked, and was 
obliged to renounce its allegiance to Austria, and swear fidelity to Bern. The 
same happened to Aarburg, Aarau, Brugg, Lenzburg, and others. In a few 
weeks the Bernese had conquered the greater part of Aargau, the rapidity of 
their movements preventing any effectual resistance. Lucerne on its side 
took Sursee, Meienburg, and other places, as far as the Bernese line of con- 
quests. The Zurichers, having crossed Mount Albis, occupied the baihwick 
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of Enonau, Dietikon, and the banks of Lixnmat towards Baden. The forces 
of the confederates united between the Limmat and the Reuss, and conquered 
in common, in the name of the seven cantons (that of Uri being excepted), 
Mellingen, Bremgarten, and the country of Baden. The strong castle of 
Baden held out for some time longer for Austria, but the artillery of the 
Bernese having battered down part of the walls, the garrison surrendered 
and the castle was burned. 

The confederates then divided their spoils. Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne 
kept each its conquests with the same rights as the house of Austria had 
exercised over those districts, and the eoimtry conquered in common was 
formed into bailiwicks under the authority of the united cantons, who sent 
by turn bailiffs every second year to govern them. Bern, which had already 
obtained the lion’s share, did not participate in the common bailiwicks. Thus 
the Swiss republicans began to have extensive subject districts, over which 
they ruled as sovereigns. The practice was afterwards widely extended: it 
became an abundant source of discontent and civil war, and was at last the 
main cause of the overthrow of the old Swiss Confederation. 

WbUst the house of Austria was thus stripped of its ancestral possessions 
in Helvetia, Duke Frederick made his submission to the emperor Sigismund, 
and, having given up Pope John, became reconciled with the church, This 
re-establishment of peace was signified to the Swiss cantons, with the injunc- 
tion that they should restore their conquests to the duke. Uri again lifted 
up its voice for the cause of honesty, but its scruples were laughed at by the 
other cantons, who were determined to hold fast their prize, and they pro- 
pitiated the cupidity of Sigismund by a sum of 10,000 golden florins. By a 
treaty concluded in 1418 between the emperor and the duke of Austria, the 
duke renounced all his rights over the Aargau, and the counties of Lenzburg 
and Baden, and the other bailiwicks. Such was the end of the war called 
the war of Constance, the first in which the Swiss acted on the offensive 
without having received provocation. 


FIRST ADVANCE SOUTH OF THE ALPS; THE VALAIS 

About this period the Swiss cantons first carried their arms across the 
Alps into the vaUeys of Italy. The cantons of Uri and Unterwalden had 
grounds of complaint against the officers of the duke of Milan, who had 
annoyed some of their countrymen and seized their cattle. The duke refused 
to give them satisfaction. They crossed the St. Gotthard, took possession 
of the valley of Leventina or Livinen,^ and then, with the fuU consent of the 
inhabitants, they occupied the valley of Oscella or Ossola. The duke Visconti 
engaged the duke of Savoy to reconquer the latter. The troops of Savoy 
crossed the Valais, and, penetrating by the Simplon to Domo d’Ossola, drove 
the Swiss garrison away. The cantons of Uri and Unterwalden next pur- 
chased of the baron of Mesocco, a Rhaetian nobleman, the town and valley of 
Bellinzona as far as Lake Maggiore. The duke of Milan sent a large force 
under the command of Pergola, one of the ablest condottiere of his time, to 
prevent the Swiss from keeping possession of their purchase. 

The two armies met at Arbedo near Bellinzona, and an obstinate combat 
ensued, which lasted the whole day. The landammann of Uri, the standard 
bearer of the same canton, and the ammann of Zug, Peter Kohn, were among 

The Vallis LepoBtina of the Romans. The Ticino, descending from the St Gtottnard, 
waters the valley in its course to the Lago Maggiore.] 
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the killed. The son of Kolin seized the banner dyed with his father’s blood, 
again waved it at the head of the men of Uri, and although he too perished 
the banner was saved. Swiss bravery, however, could not triumph over the 
steady discipline of the veteran troops of Italy. Weakened by the loss they 
had sustained, the Swiss mournfully recrossed the St. Gotthard, leaving a 
garrison, however, in the Val Leventina. The battle of Arbedo was fought 
in June, 1422, and Bellinzona was soon after given up to the duke of Muan 
by a treaty. 

These Italian broils were the cause of a popular insurrection in the Valais. 
The lord of Raron, captain-general of that country, had allied himself to the 
duke of Savoy, whom he had assisted in his expedition against the Swiss at 
Domo d’Ossola. The cantons, resenting this, excited the people of the 
Valais against the lord of Raron, whose ambition had already offended his 
countrymen. An old custom prevailed among the people of that country; 
when they wanted to obtain from their lords redress of their grievances, they 
hoisted in the market-place an enormous club, one end of which was rudely 
carved into something resembling a human face, bearing an expression of 
woe and crowned with thorns; this was called La Masse, and was meant to 
represent oppressed justice. A man stood behind it, and the people came 
one after the other to ask of the Mazze what made it so sad’ Was it such or 
such a lord, mentioning several, that had grieved it? The Mazze remained 
motionless. But when the lord of Raron came to be mentioned, the Mazze 
made an inclination of the head. Then the man lifted up the Mazze and 
carried it from village to village, the people following it, and increasing at 
every step; and it was proclaimed that the Mazze was going to demand 
satisfaction of the lord of Raron, of his nephew the bishop of Sion, and their 
adherents. The baron, seeing the whole country risen against him, escaped 
to Savoy; and the people destroyed his castle near Siders, as weU as that 
of the bishop. 

Having obtained no assistance from the duke of Savoy, the lord of Raron 
repaired to Bern, whose co-burgher he was. Bern espoused his cause, the 
forest cantons took part with the Valaisans. A diet, assembled at Zurich, 
decided that the property of the baron should be returned to him first, and 
that, on the other hand, he should do justice to the people. But the people 
were not satisfied with this decision, and hostilities commenced between them 
and Bern. The Bernese, jomed by Fribourg and Solothum, sent an army of 
thirteen thousand men over the Sanetsch Alfis into the Valais. ■ 

The forest cantons offered their mediation in vain; and the Valaisans, 
having refused to accede to any terms with Raron and Bern, were left ,to their 
own resources. They fought desperately, and repulsed the Bernese. At 
length fresh proposals of peace were made, and the Valaisans agreed to restore 
Raron’s domains, to pay 10,000 florins as a compensation for the damage 
they had done him, an equal sum to Bern for the expenses of the war, and 
4,000 florins to the chapter of Sion. This was in 1420; but the lord of Raron 
died at a distance from his country, and his family losing all their influence, 
the Valaisans continued, ever after, to govern themselves according to their 
own municipal constitution. The upper, or German Valais was ivided into 
six dixains or hundreds, and the town of Sion formed a seventh. Each sent 
deputies to the general assembly of the country, at which the bishop of Sion 
presided. The lower Valais was afterwards wrested, by the upper Valaisans, 
from the duke of Savoy, and was governed by them as a subject district. 
The Valais entered also into alliances with various Swiss cantons, and par* 
ricularly with Bern. 
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LEAGUES OF THE ORISONS 

"Another country, more extensive and populous than the Valais, effected 
its emancipation about the same time This was the highlands of Rhsetia, 
with their sixty valleys, where the Rhine and the Inn have their sources, a 
wild secluded region, surrounded and intersected on all sides by the highest 
Alps. The house of Habsburg, or of Austria, had no pretensions over the 
country. Its numerous nobles had become independent, holding directly 
of the empire;, indeed the bishop of Coire, who had great possessions in the 
country, was a prince of the empire. A century had now elapsed since the 
Swiss cantons had achieved their independence, and their neighbours of the 
Rhsetian valleys still groaned under the oppressions of their petty lords, far 
more overbearing and capricious than the Austrian rulers had been in Hel- 
vetia. Perched up in their castles, built on lofty cliffs, they sallied thence 
like birds of prey, scaring the poor shepherds and cultivators below, and 
extorting from tfiem the produce of the soil, insulting the chastity of their 
daughters, and disposing of the hberty and lives of their sons. The chronicles 
of Rhaetia record many instances of rapacity and barbarity perpetrated in 
those remote valleys, which have never been surpassed in the most corrupt 
countries by the most depraved tyrants. We read of a baron of Vatz, who 
used to starve his prisoners in his dungeons, and listen with complacency to 
their moans from his banqueting hall, and who, to try an experiment on the 
process of digestion, had three of his servants ripped open some hours after 
dinner. In another place, we find the chatelain of Guardovall sending delib- 
erately to demand, for his private pleasures, the young and beautiful daughter 
of Adam of Camogask, one of his tenants — an outrage, however, which led 
to the revolt and emancipation of the fine vaUey of Engadina. We are told 
of the governor of Fardun driving his wild colts among the ripe crops of the 
farmer Chaldar, whom he cast in chains into a subterranean dungeon for 
pursuing and killing the destructive animals. 

The nobles were often at variance with each other. Hartmann, bishop 
of Coire, unable to defend the scattered domains of his see, authorized his 
vassals to form alliances with the neighbouring communes and lordships; 
accordingly, in 1396, his subjects of the valleys of Domleschg, Avers, Ober- 
halbstein, and Bergun entered into a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the powerful counts of Werdenberg, lords of Schams and Obervatz. This 
was the first origin of one of the three leagues or federations of Rhaetia, after- 
wards called the League Caddea, (Casa Dei) or of the house of God, from its 
being under the bishop’s jurisdiction. The inerease'of strength thus derived 
by the prelate excited the jealousy of the nobles of the upper Rhine, who 
formed likewise, in 14(X), an alliance with their neighbours of the free canton 
of Glarus. But they did not grant any franchise to their vassals as the bishop 
had done, and this made the people more impatient of their servitude. They 
had no justice to expect from the courts, nor protection on the high roads, 
nor security for their persons or properties. _ Several of the elders among the 
peasants of the country formed a secret association for the purpose of devising 
a remedy for the evils with which the country was afSicted. 'They assembled 
at night t ime in a wood near the village of Trons, between the abbey of Disentis 
and the town of Ranz. There'dhey framed certain resolutions, which they 
communicated to the trustiest among their respective neighbours. On a fixed 
day all the communes of upper Rhaetia sent deputies to their respective lords, 
demanding a solemn compact, by which the rights of all, high and low, should 
be defined and guaranteed, and justice and security rendered inviolable. 
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The barons were taken unawares; they had few soldiers on whom they 
could depend. The abbot of Disentis, a prudent and pious man, who himself 
belonged to an ancient native family, received the deputies kindly, and 
acceded readily to their demands. The two barons of Razuns followed his 
example. Count Ulnc of Saxe, one of the most powerful feudatories of the 
Alps, did the same, as well as old Count Hugo of Werdenberg, brother to the 
defender of Appenzell. Henry of Werdenberg-Sargans, lord of Schams, 

■ whose father had been defeated at Nafels by the people of Glarus, alone 
rejected with scorn the deputies of the communes. In May, 1,424, the abbot 
and all the lords of upper Rhaetia joined the deputies of the various valleys, 
and of the towns of Ilanz and Tusis, in an dpen field outside of the village of 
Trons, and there forming a circle round a ^gantic maple tree, all of them 
standing, nobles, magistrates, deputies, and elders swore, in the name of the 
holy Trinity, a perpetual alliance for the maintenance of justice, and the 
Security of everyone, without, however, infringing on the rights of any. The 
articles of the league which, to this day, rules that country, were then stipu- 
lated. This was called the Crey League, from the colour of the knocks which 
the deputies wore. By degrees it gave its name to the whole country, which 
was called Grisons, Qravbunden, and that of Rhaetia became obliterated. 
Such was the glorious covenant of Trons, one of the few events of its kind 
which can be recorded with immixed satisfaction. 

The baron of Werdenberg-Sargans, who had alone stood aloof in that 
day of joy from his countrymen, soon lost his domains. The cruelty of 
his own agents hastened the crisis. His chatelain of Fardun, after having 
imprisoned Chaldar, as above mentioned, released him upon the pasmient 
of a large ransom, by the united exertions of the prisoner’s friends. Chaldar 
had returned to his cottage; one day when he had just sat down to dinner, 
with his numerous family round a table, in the midst of which stood a large 
bowl of boiling porridge, the dreaded chatelain suddenly entered the room. 
All rose respectfully to receive him, when he, looking surlily at them, ap- 
proached the table, and spat in the mess which was to supply their humble 
repast. He then insultingly told Chaldar to begin his meal. The moun- 
tameer could refrain no longer: He rushed upon the chatelain, and seizing 
him by the neck, “Wretch! ” he cried, “ thou alone shalt taste of the dinner 
thou hast contaminated.” He then plunged the chatelain’s head into the 
scalding liquid, and held it there until lue was extinct. Chaldar, leaving 
the deformed body stretched on the floor, rushed out to alarm the country 
around, tellmg them what he had done and the provocation he had received. 
The people, already ripe for revolt, rose to a man and attacked the castle, 
which they took and demolished; and the valley of Schams and the Rhein- 
wald were free, and joined the Grey League which was able to protect them 
against any further attempts of Werdenberg. 

The Engadine, one of the finest and largest valleys in all Helvetia, is 
watered throughout its length, about sixty miles, by the river Inn, an affluent 
of the Danube, and is separated on one side from Italy and on the other from 
the rest of the Grisons by two lofty ridges of the Rhsetian Alps. The inhabi- 
tants speak the ladin, a dialect of the romansch language, greatly resembling 
the Italian. After the emancipation of the neighbouring valleys, the people 
of Engadine aspired to the same liberty as their brethren of the Grisons 
League. The brutal insult offered to Theresa of Camogask, which has been 
noticed above, decided the explosion. Her father, with assumed composure, 
told the emissary of the tyrant that he would himself bring his daughter to 
the castle next morning in a more becoming attire than she was in at present 
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Meantime he collected his friends and exhorted them to follow the example 
of their neighbours. Next morning he led forth his daughter in her best 
clothes, and, followed by several young men, proceeded to the castle, near 
which another party had posted themselves in ambuscade. The chatelain 
came out of the gate, and, seizing the maid from her father’s arms, he rudely 
kissed her liijs. At the same moment the father’s dagger pierced his heart, 
and he feU lifeless to the ground. The men of Engadine rushed into the 
castle, overpowered the guard, and destroyed the walls. The independence 
of Engadine was proclaimed, and that fine vaUey joined the Caddea League. 

Some time "after, the count Frederick of Toggenburg having died without 
issue, his numerous vassals at Davos, Maienfeld, and other parts of eastern 
Rhaetia, on the borders of the Tyrol, assembled and proposed to form a league 
similar to the other two for their common protection, during the troubles 
which broke out about the disputed succession of Toggenburg. “As soon 
as the legitimate heir shall be acknowledged,” they said, “we will restore 
him his inheritance, but our league shall remain for the security of alL None 
of our countrjrmen shall be arraigned before foreign Judges, no commune 
shall form an alliance without the consent of all.” In 1436 they swore 
fidelity to the league, which was called of the Ten Jurisdictions. Thus were 
formed the three leagues of the Grisons, which have ever since maintained 
their independence and their municipal liberties. Most of the valleys grad- 
ually redeemed the dues they owed to their lords, but by mutual consent and 
without violence. In 1450 a union, called the Black League, formed of 
many noblemen who disliked the enfranchisement of the communes, endeav- 
oured to reduce the communes to subjection, but it was defeated, and many 
of the nobles lost their lives in a conflict in the valley of Schams. 


Alliance of the Three Leagues ' 

The three leagues now proposed for their mutual support a solemn alli- 
ance among themselves, embracing all the Rhsetian valleys. Each com- 
mune sent deputies, in 1471, to the village of Vazerol, which stands nearly in 
the centre of the country, and there a perpetual defensive alliance was sworn 
to between the leagues, and general diets were appointed to be held by turns 
in each of the three leagues to deliberate on the interests of the whole. If 
differences should arise between two of the leagues, the third was to be umpire, 
and the decisions of two leagues should be obligatory on the third. But 
in their internal affairs each league, and even each commune, governed 
itself according to its own laws and customs, held its own hieetings, and 
elected its own magistrates; several communes together formed a jurisdic- 
tion, having its courts of civil and criminal justice, and a landamma was 
elected for a time by the majority of voices; several jurisdictions formed a 
league, having its annual diet; and the three leagues together formed the 
confederation of the Grisons. Their government, like that of the Valais, 
contained a mixture of pure democratic and representative forms, suited 
to an extensive but mountainous country, where each valley forms a little 
world of itself, being secluded from the rest by ice and snows during great 
part of the year. It was not till 1497, during the war called of Swabia, that the 
Grisons contracted a perpetual alliance with the Swiss cantons, which they 
maintained ever after, forming an impo^nt accession to Switzerland, and 
protecting its eastern frontiers on the side of the Tyrol, and of the other 
dominions of the house of Austria. 
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THE OLD ZUEICH WAB 

The death of the last count of Toggenburg, in 1436, became a source 
of fatal dissensions among the Swiss. Zurich pretended to the inheritance, 
because the count had been a freeman of that city. But he was also a burgher 
of the canton of Schwyz. His widow sided with Zurich, but those subjects 
of the count who inhabited Uznach, Lichtensteg, and other districts of Tog- 
genburg, between the Lake of Wallenstadt and the river Thur, sent deputies 
to their neighboui'S of Schwyz, and requested to be admitted among its citi- 
zens, saying that such had been their master’s wish before his death, and 
in fact he had himself expressed this intention before the deputies of Schwyz 
and several other witnesses. The cantons of Schwyz and Glarus admitted 
the inhabitants as co-burghers, and took possession of To^en and of the 
Upper March, of which the count had given them the reversion by a former 
treaty. Zurich prepared to oppose these arrangements by arms, and seized 
upon several other districts. The other cantons interfered, and prevented 
the explosion for a time, but in 1440 the war broke out between Schwyz and 
Glarus on one side and Zurich on the other. One condition of the Swiss 
Confederacy was that any canton having disputes with another, and refusing 
to submit to the direction of arbiters chosen according to the prescribed 
forms, should be constrained by force. Zurich was in this predicament, 
having refused to abide by the decisions of the umpires, and she drew upon 
herself the forces of all the other cantons. Un and Unterwalden, Lucerne, 
Bern, and Zug all sent their contingents, and Zurich was threatened with an 
immediate attack, when, perceiving the danger, it submitted to what is called 
the jus Helveticum, or public law of the confederation. Arbiters were ap- 
pointed from the five mediating cantons, whose decision was that Zurich 
should restore all it had taken out of the Toggenbiug estates, while Schwyz 
and Glarus were to retain their conquests. 

Stiissi, burgomaster of Zuidch, a bold ambitious man, thinking solely 
on revenge, forgot the sacred ties of his country with the Swiss cantons, 
and sought the alliance of the hereditary enemy' of their common country, 
Frederick III of Austria. This prince had been elected emperor of Ger- 
many, and he aimed at reconquering the Aargau, and the other domains 
which his house had lost in Switzerland An alhance offensive and defensive 
between Zurich and Austria was concluded at Vienna in 1442. Frederick 
soon after repaired to Zurich, when the citizens swore fidelity to the empire, 
and tearing from their sleeves the white cross, the badge of the Swiss in all 
their wars, assumed the red cross of Austria. The confederates were indig- 
nant at this conduct; Zurich had broken the federal pact, and in 1443 war 
was declared by all the cantons against the perjured republic. The confed-i 
erates defeated the Zurichers and Austrians in several battles, and took or 
destroyed many towns and villages. 

At last they advanced agamst Zurich in the month of July. The Zurichers 
came out of the city, and crossing the bridge on the river Sihl, under their 
walls met the Swiss, led by Ital Reding of Schwyz, a man brave and resolute 
even to ferocity. A desperate battle was fought in the fields near the Sihl, 
close to the ramparts of Zurich. At last the Zurichers gave way, and recrossed 
in disorder the bridge to re-enter their town. The old burgomaster Stussi 
alone stood on the bridge, with his battle-axe in hand, trying to stop the 
flight; but a citizen of Zunch, exclaiming that he was “the main cause of all 
this mischief!’’ ran him through with his spear. Stussi fell in his heavy 
armour, and friends and foes passed over his body on their way to the gate. 
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Some of the confederates had entered the town, but a Zuricher had the 
presence of mind to lower the portcullis, and thus saved the city from the 
horrors of a storming. The confederates set fire to the suburb, committed 
the greatest devastations in the* country around; they brutally cut open 
the body of the burgomaster Stussi, pifiled out his heart, and then threw 
the mangled4*emains into the river. The night was spent by the confederates 
in drinking and carousing amon^ the bodies of the dying and the dead. Such 
were the brutalizing effects of ehdl war, and so much altered were the Swiss 
since the days of Morgarten and of Sempach! 

Next year the castle of Greifensee was taken by storm after an obstinate 
resistance. Ital Reding, who led the confederates, ordered the commander 
and the whole garrison to be beheaded by the public executioner. In vain 
Holzach of Menzingen implored the Swi^ not to offend their God, not to 
stain the honour of the confederation, “by so inhuman an act.” “Down 
with them!” was the answer of the ferocious soldiers; head after head fell 
to the number of sixty and the -work of blood was completed by the light of 
torches. 

In the following summer, 1444, the confederates, to the number of twenty 
thousand, laid siege to Zurich. The emperor Frederick and his cousin Sigis- 
mund of Austria, being engaged in distant wars, strove to raise up another 
enemy against the Swiss. They wrote to Cliarles VH, king of France, to 
whose daughter Sigismund was betrothed, and who, having just concluded a 
truce with England, was not sorry to employ abroad the mercenary com- 
, panies of partisans which proved very troublesome guests in time of peace. 
These companies were composed of soldiers of fortune of all nations, accus- 
tomed to a life of violence and plunder, and impatient of any restraint. An 
old chronicler calls them flii Belial, sons of the Devil. They were better 
known by the name of Armagnacs, being the remains of the faction of that 
name which had figured in the civil wars of Prance. The king collected them 
and sent them first into Alsace, and then against B^le, under the command 
of the dauphin Louis, afterwards Louis XI of France. They desolated the 
countries on the left of the Rhine, sparing neither friends nor foes, and at 
last, on the 23rd of August, they appeared under the walls of B41e to the 
number of thirty thousand men, chiefly cavalry. 

The citizens of Bile sent one of their councillors in great haste to request 
the assistance of the Swiss against this formidable irruption. The Swiss 
detached twelve hundred^ men of Bern, Solothum, and the forest cantons 
from their camp before Farnsburg, which place they were then besieging. 
On the 26th of August this little band met the advance guard of the Arma- 
gnacs at Brattelen, and drove them back beyond the river Birs. The main 
body of the enemy was posted on the left bank of the river. The Swiss, 
seeing the bridge of Sankt Jakob well guarded, threw themselves into the 
stream and forded it, notwithstanding the fire of the French artillery. Having 
reached the opposite bank, they cut their way through the mmaero^ ranks 
of the Armagnacs, with the intention -of reaching Bdle. The inhabitants of 
that city, seeing from the summit of their towers the efforts of this band of 
heroes, made a sortie to join them; but a body of eight thousand horse, whom 
the dauphin had placed on that side, drove them back into the city. The 
Swiss were divided: a body of them, surrounded in the plain by forces ten 
times their number, were all slain, after making dreadful havoc among their 
enemies: they fell in their ranks close to each other. Another party of five 

Some liistorians say fifteen Imndred, but tbe calculation of tbe dead and wounded found 
on tbe field of battle seems to correspond with tbe lesser number,] 
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itfendred threw themselves into the hospital and chapel of Sankt Jakob. The 
gardens of the hospital were surrounded by high walls; there this handful of 
Swiss, hemmed in by a whole army, stood, determined to sell their lives 
dearly. Three times they repelled the attack, twice they saUied out like lions 
against the close ranks of their enemies; at last the walls were battered down 
by cannon, and the French cavaliers, haidng dismounted, entered the breach; 
yet the Swiss stiU opposed a desperate resistance. The hospital and the 
chapel took fire, and the surviving confederates were smothered among the 
ruins. Out of twelve hundred Swiss who fought on that day ten alone escaped 
by flight, and these were shunned and driven away with scorn in every part 
of Switzerland, for not having shared the fate of their comrades. 

The fight lasted ten hours, lliousands of men and horses of the Armag- 
nacs strewed the field of battle. The dauphin was dismayed at the sight of 
his own loss; and, hearing that the whole confederate army was moving 
against him from the camp before Zurich, he thought it prudent not to attempt 
to proceed any further, after witnessing such a specimen of Swiss intrepidity. 
.®neas Silvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II, who happened to be at 
BMe at the time, mentions in his epistles several circumstances of that memo- 
rable combat. He says the Swiss, having emptied their quivers, snatched 
out of their wounds the arrows of their enemies, and shot them back. Burk- 
hard Monch, a nobleman bitterly hostile to the Swiss, who served in the ranks 
of the dauphin, as he was walking in the evening among the bodies of the 
dead Swiss, and, observmg the streams of blood which drenched the ground, 
exclaimed, “Now am I bathing among roses.” Arnold Schilk of Uri, who, 
was lying near, wounded, overheard him, and picking up a large stone flung 
it with such force at the inhuman boaster that he fell dead to the ground. 

Two days after the battle, the dauphin granted a safe conduct to the 
citizens of BAle, that they might bury the dead and carry away the wounded: 
1,158 Swiss were found dead, and 32 wounded. The dauphin withdrew his 
army, and signed a peace with the cantons and with BAle in the following 
October. Struck with admiration at the bravery of the Swiss, he even sought 
their alliance, and this was the origin of the long friendship and connection 
between the French kings and the Helvetic body. 

The war against Zurich and its allies continued the whole of the following 
year; several parties of Austrian troops were defeated by the Swiss, who took 
the town of Rheinfelden. At length, in 1446, several of the German electors 
and the bishop of BAle interposed, and a peace was concluded [1450] on these 
conditions: that Zurich should renounce its alliance with Austria, and return 
again to that of the Swiss cantons; that the conquered districts should be 
restored on both sides, with the exception of Pfeffikon and Wolran, which 
remained to Schwyz. The Toggenburg, the cause of all this war, was left 
in the possession of the lord of Raron, a relative of the late count, and both he 
and his_ subjects remained co-burghers of the cantons of Schwyz and Glarus. 
The alliance of BAle with the cantons was confirmed. This unnatural war 
cdst the Zurichers more than a million of florins. 

But the differences between the cantons and Austria were not yet settled. 
The vassals and partisans of the latter power in Switzerland continued to 
make mcursions on the lands of the confederates. They pillaged Rheinfelden; 
they surpnsed Brugg by night, and slaughtered its inhabitants, or carried 
them away and obliged them to pay a high ransom; Aarau was partly burned. 
John, lord of Falkenstein, distingmshed himself in this predatory warfare. 
On the other hand, the Swiss burned many of their castles. The town of 
Fribourg remamed faithful to the house of Austria, although now become 
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quite isolated in the midst of hostile states. But the dukes of Austria did 
not reward the fidelitjr of its citizens;^ on the contrary they burdened them 
with fresh taxes, and its governors acted in an arbitrary manner by deposing 
the avoyers and council. This conduct alienated the hearts of the Fii- 
bourgers. 

About tt^e same time the duke of Savoy claimed payment of 200,000 
florins, due to him by the city. The duke of Austria, despairing of retain^ 
possession of Fribourg, ordered its governor, Halwyl, to quit the town, which 
he did after taking possession, by a stratagem, of the best part of the burghers’ 
plate. The citizens, preferring the domination of Savoy to that of Bern, 
which had long had views upon their country, subnutted to the former power 
in 1452, and swore fidelity to the duke of Savoy, who guaranteed to them 
their ancient privileges. 

THE PEACE OF WALDSHOT (1468 A.D.) 

The only possessions remaining now to the house of Austria in Switzerland 
were the county of Rapperschwyl, the town of Winterthur, and the land- 
grafschaft of Thurgau; and these were lost soon after. Rapperschwyl gave 
itself voluntarily to the three forest cantons and that of Glarus. Duke 
Sigismund of Austria, upon this, treated the four cantons as enerrues. But 
Sigismund himself, happening to have disputes with the pope, was excom- 
municated, and the pope called upon the Swiss to seize on ms domains. The 
confederates were not slow in obeying the call. In 1460 they entered the 
fine province of Thur^au, which extends from the frontiers of Zurich to the 
Lake of Constance, and consists of gentle hills and plains, fruitful in corn, 
flax, and wine, and watered by the river Thur. They encountered no oppo- 
sition; the town of Diessenhofen alone defended its alle^nce to Austria, 
but was obliged to capitulate, retaining its privileges as a little republic, 
under the protection of the cantons. All the rest of Thurgau was taken 
possession of as a conquered country, the cantons assuming the rights which 
the house of Austria had till then exercised over it (as they had done with 
the Aargau about half a century before). Each of the eight old cantons by 
turns appointed the bailiff, who resided at Frauenfeld, and who was changed 
every two years. This order of things continued till the end of the eighteenth 
century. In 1467 Duke Sigismund mortgaged Wintherthur, his l^t remain- 
ing possession, to the citizens of Zurich, to whom it was finally given up ten 
years after. And here was the end of the power of the house of Habsburg in 
Helvetia. When in the following century Charles V was raised to the thrones 
of Germany, Spain, Italy and ‘^the Indies,” the house of Austria had lost 
every acre of its old patrimonial estates; the castle of Habsburg itself having 
passed into the hands of strangers. 

Mulhausen, an imperial town in Alsace, finding itself annoyed by the 
neighbouring nobility, contracted an alliance vuth the Swiss cantons, which 
it maintained for centuries after. This, however, led to a fresh quarrel with 
Sigismund. The banks of the Rhine, from Schaffhausen to BMe, were again 
the scene of a desultory though destructive warfare, in which, howeva:, the 
Austrians were worsted.® The confederates laid siege to Wald^ut. The 
gamson made a stubborn resistance, but in August, 1468, hostilities were 
ended by the Peace of Waldshut. Sigismund surrendered to the con- 
federates his rights over the Thurgau and promised to pay 10,(XX) gulden 
damages by June 24th, 1469, giving as security Waldshut and the Black 
Forest.® 
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THE BtTHGUNDIAN WAB 

Sigismund was not in a state to fulfil the engagements he had entered 
into with the Swiss. The penury of his finances made hun lend an ear to 
those gentlemen who, in their hatred against the confederates, did not fear 
to see once more the key to their country in the hands of Fijance. They 
determined to offer to his brother-in-law, King Louis XI, Alsace, Sundgau, 
and the two Rhine banks as pledge for a considerable loan. But the maxims 
of Louis were those followed in imitation of Italian tyrants, by the princes 
of his time — maxims which Machiavelli exposed later, leawng them his 
name. Everything in France was making for the downfall of feudalism 
and the creation of a united monarchy. Tlie king did not forcibly demand 
what he could obtain by trickery, and he awaited from his enemies’ mistakes 
what others sought from the issues of war. Thus he guarded himself from 
losing the friendship of the Swiss by accepting the offers of Sigismund. It 
was to his powerful and redoubtable vassal, Duke Charles of Burgundy, that 
he addressed the archduke. 

Eleven years younger' than the king, Charles expected from his riches 
and his army that which Louis sought from politics. Taking Alexander 
and Csesar as models, he conceived vast plans which he embraced with great 
enthusiasm, though he gave little thought to making them clear. The pope, 
who, since the taking of Constantmople by the Turks in 1453, had preached 
a new crusade, called “the great duke of the west” to lead it. It is well 
known that Charles, already more powerful than his suzerain, dreamed of 
founding a kmgdom of Burgundy, which should stretch from the Mediter- 
ranean and the sources of the Rhine to the mouth of this river. When, 
then, Sigismund offered him five provinces m mortgage for a loan of 50,000 
florins; when he made known to him the prospective marriage between 
Maximilian, only son of the emperor, and Mary, the Burgundian heiress, 
and Charles learned that the only thing asked in exchange was support in a 
struggle against the Swiss, he saw in the offer a mark of distinguished good 
fortune. He hastened to give up the necessary sums, more considerable 
than those asked at first, and to receive homage from the mortgaged coun- 
tries (1469). 

He charged with the administration of these countries one Peter von 
Hagenbach, a low born and conceited parvenu, who was avaricious and 
vulgar in manner, and who succeeded in making his master’s rule detested 
and in uniting in a common hatred nobles, bishops, free towns, the new 
subjects of Burgundy and the Swiss leagues. However, Charles laid his 
ambitious designs before the emperor. The two monarchs met at Treves 
on the 29th of September, 1473. One might almost have thought Charles 
was the emperor, and the aged Frederick of Austria his humble vassal! 
Seeking equally to deceive each other, one urged the marriage of his son 
with Mary of Burgundy, and the other, who dreaded above all things having 
a son-in-law, only wanted to obtain, without giving anything for it, the title 
of King of the Romans. The throne was all ready: the sceptre and crown 
were exposed to_ public view, when the emperor made off without taking 
leave, playing with hopes that he had allowed Charles to conceive (1473). 

The duke’s anger was extreme. His approach spread alarm in Alsace. 
The inhabitants fled; peasants shut themselves up in the towns, and these 
towns shut their gates. Arrived at Ensisheim, Charles convoked there the 
nobility of the country. Nicholas von Sharnachthal and Peter von Wabem 
presented themselves in the name of Bern. Kneeling, they complained 
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among other thin^ of the ill treatment that Mulhausen, a Swiss ally, had 
had to endure from Hagenbach. “I am about to set forth,” r^^nded 
the duke; “follow me to Dijon.” They did so, but after long waiting left 
Dijon without any answer. 

However, the king of France did not neglect to profit from the alarm 
spread by the duke of Burgundy He knew the keen desire of the Habs- 
burgs to recover their patrimony, and did not ignore the fact that Frederick 
in had even recently put tfie confederates under ban of the empire. 
Nevertheless, he conceived the project of reconciling the Swiss with the house 
of Austria^and uniting them in a common alliance^ against the prince named 
by his contemporaries Charles the Bold, known in histoiy as Charles the 
Hash. Everywhere he found obstacles in his path 

Since the eyes of the confederates had turned towards France, Bern 
had become the scene of negotiations with that country; and. she had left 
the direction of them to her most eminent political and military leaders. 
But debate had arisen between these men of the old or new nobihty and the 
townsfolk. As the nobility, in order to become Bernese citizens, had been 
obliged to abandon many privileges irreconcilable with the new notions of a 
state, but had preserved nevertheless certain justiciary rights, they were 
called Lord Laws (Twingherrn) Time came when also these rights were 
opposed by ideas hostile to feudalism A butcher named Kistler had 
constituted himself at Bern the organ of the new tendencies. In 1470 at 
the annual election for the head of the republic, Nicholas von Diessbach 
obtained fifteen votes, Adrian von Bubenberg twenty, Rigoltingen thirty, 
Scharnachthal forty, and eighty were given to Kistler. The gentlemen 
withdrew to their castles, while the new head of the republic let his zeal as 
reformer run its course. He took note of the luxury of high-born ladies and 
proscribed their long trains, their high heeled shoes. They braved his pro- 
scription and proudly retired to their own lands. 

Strife would have been engendered if the lords, united to the country 
people by a habit of living together in peace and war, had not had the wisdom 
to hinder the peasants from assembling or waging an imequal fight against 
the town. They knew how to wait to see what time and amicable interven- 
tion from the confederates would do. And, mdeed, a large deputation from 
the cantons was not slow in going to Bern, urged by the necessity of estab- 
lishing concord in those difficult times. The lords consented that the town 
should hold the jurisdiction demanded. Left free to invest themselves as 
they pleased, the deputation returned from Bern ami^t universal jubilation. 
Kis tler, who had not been useless to his fellow citizens, remained in their 
midst as a magistrate worth listening to. _ From this time the republic, 
fresh from triumphing over intestine dissensions, could give all its attention 
to the serious events happening abroad. 

The Everlasting Compact ( Wk- AT> ) 

Two men in Switzerland directed and served the politics of Louis XI. 
These were the advocate Nicholas von Diessbach, and, in the eastern canto^, 
the Lucernaise, Jost de Silinen, provost of Munster and for some time admin- 
. istrator of the bishopric of Grenoble. Coming from a family ennehed by 
commerce and ennobled by the acquisition of imperial fiefs, Diessbach 
had been royal page and chamberlain. At Bern he was the distributor 
of royal largesse and the leader of a French party. When the Fribourg 
advocate, l^oul de Wuippens, and Adrian von Bubenberg, who had lived 
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'at the Burgondian court and fought for the duke at Montlh^ry, reminded 
him of the good relations the Swiss had always held with their neighbours 
from beyond the Jura — when they made clear what had beeri imprudent 
on the part of the confederates in overthrowing a barrier which stiD separated 
them from a powerful monarchy, Diessbach contented himself with answering 
that those who were useful were always estimated at their right value. 
Already, in the course of the year 1470, he had obtained the conclusion of a 
treaty, by which France and the confederates mutually engaged not to 
support one another against the duke of Burgundy. But Louis wanted 
more: the agreement was defensive, and he sought the offensive. 

To arrive thereat, Silinen urged on the one hand that the archduke Sigis- 
mund should redeem the mortgaged countries for the duke of Burgundy; while 
on the other hand he knew how to prevail upon the confederates to allow 
the king to direct the terms of their reconciliation with the Habsburgs. All 
took place concurrently. The house of Austria and the cantons agreed to 
a perpetual peace, the Everlasting Compact (March 30th, 1474). _ 'Ine con- 
federates remained in full possession of that which they had acquired. The 
parties promised each other good neighbourship and mutual succour. Imme- 
diately upon the signature of the treaty the principal Alsatian towns arose 
and allied themselves with the Swiss. They made up without difficulty 
the sum necessary for the redemption of the province, deposited it at Bdle, 
and invited the duke to receive it. Hagenbach, who during a popular insur- 
rection at this time had fallen into the enemy’s hands, was imprisoned, 
judged by a tribunal, and put to death. Aided by the Swiss, the duke retook 
possession of his lands. 

The Treaty of JLucerne; Battles and Skirmishes 

While these events were in progress, Charles, who had fought against 
the German Empire, was obstinately besieging Neuss, a fortress of the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne (June, 1474 to March, 1475). He had to confide to 
I Italian condottien the task of reducing Alsace and the neighbouring county 
of Ferret (August, 1474). But on the news that these “Lombards,” as the 
condottieri were called, were putting all to fire and sword, the confederates 
rose and united at Lucerne, where the royal envoys urged them, under an 
appearance of cordiality, to show themselves “friends to friends, inimical 
to enemies.” A treaty was signed, in which the king was promised, in case 
of war against Burgundy, six thousand men at a pay of 4^ florins a month. 
The king on his side engaged to pay each canton 2,000 francs yearly, and 
20,000 francs every three years to the confederates, if he could not, in case 
of war against Burgundy, help them with arms. Neither party was to con- 
clude peace without the other. A secret convention dealt with the sums, 
still more considerable, that the king engaged to pay to the principal cantons 
and their most influential magistrates. 

The treaty concluded, an army of twenty thousand men, composed of 
divers contingents from the cantons and their allies, Swabian horse-soldiers 
sent from friends and from the towns of the league on the Rhine, laid siege 
to Hdricourt, a fortress of the Franche-Comte, the property of Marshal Thie- 
bault of Burgundy. The marshal, succoured by the count of Romont, • 
Baron de Vaud, tried to raise the siege. They fought valiantly, but could not 
resist the, impetuosity of the Swiss, their long halberds, and double-handled 
swords. The rout was complete (November 13th, 1474). Hdricourt sur- 
rendered. The Swiss returned home laden with spoil. 
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Diessbach did not intend his army to remain long inactive. From the first 
months of JL475 expeditions went forth from various points in the Franehe- 
CJomt4. At Neuchitel a new house, that of the Hochberg counts, had suc- 
ceeded that of &e Fribomg counts, and relied on Bern. Rudolf everywhere 
exercised his rdle of mediator. His men had fought in the Swiss ranks at 
H4ricourt, but his son served Charles the Bold; he himself had gone to Neuss 
to try to bring-'Charles and the emperor tc^ether and reconcile them with the 
Swiss. Diessbach reminded him of his duties towards Bern in letting a 
troop of adventurers ravage his lands. 

A more considerable army corps crossed the Jura to surprise Pontarlier 
and rava^ it with fire. The Bernese found themselves under the walls of 
this city in the presence of Louis de Chilons, lord of Chateau Guyon, who 
possessed on this side of the Jura, Granson, Orbe, and Echallens; at HMcourt 
mey had to fight against Count Jacques de Romont, their fellow citizen, who 
held an appanage comprising the greater part of the Vaud country. They also 
thought to comprise in their offensive operations all the countries along their 
way as far as the Jura. They surprised Granson, seized the c^le of Orbe 
which was heroically defended, reduced that of Jougne, and did not retire 
until they had made themselves masters of all the fortresses situated in the 
mountain passes. 

A fresh expedition was directed on the county of Montbeliard. The 
Blamont fort, defended by walls eighteen feet thick, dominated all this 
country and important routes. It was during this siege that Nichol^ von 
Diessbach, wounded by a kick from his horse, then seized with an epidemic 
which was decimating the troops, died while still young, at Parrentruy. _ He 
was not to see the en4 of a war he had started. He had opened a glorious 
career to his party, but had also ^ven it an example of venality and bound 
it with chains from which it took long centuries to free itself. Scharnachthal 
replaced him before Blamont. Town, castle, all were ruined from base to 
turret amidst wild cries. His partisans ravaged the land as far as the gates of 
Besangon. 

Bern and Fidbourg Open a Campaign in ihe Vaud (H.75 A.D.) 

Bern had not yet declared war against the house of Savoy. This house, 
her ancient ally, was very different from what she had been. Since Felix V 
had, in 1449, abdicated the pontifical power, in the churdi of the Lausanne 
Franciscans, so doing to enter into the solitudes of Ripaille, and had renounced 
ah his high authority, keeping only the titles of Bishop of Geneva and Cardinal 
Coadjutor in Switzerland and Savoy, the star of his family Imd waned The 
change of the title of count into that of duke was far from being for the house 
a sign of aggrandisement. To a century and a half of glory there was to 
succeed as long a time of trouble and misfortune. There was an interrupted 
series of weak princes, minorities, regencies; and meanwhile the sceptre was 
found in hands too weak to bear it, nobles disputed for power, and the country 
was a prey to factions. Finally the hour came when the Swiss and the duke 
of Burgundy decided their quarrel on the fields of Romande Helvetia. 

Yolande of France, sister of Louis XI, governed the Savoy counties in the 
name of Philibert I, her son, then a minor. She wanted to preserve the 
neutrality; yet hatred of her brother, ^d the hope she cherished of seeing 
the young prmce of Savoy marry the heiress of Charles the Bold, inclined her 
to the side of Burgundy. Around her worked the young princes’ uncles, of 
whom one, Philip of Bresse, was wholly Frendi, whilst the two otheis, the 
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bytigp of Geneva and the count of Romont, adhered to Charles, nobility ; 
of' the country had embraced the same oause. llie Gingins, high-minded i 
according to their crest, served the duke with devotion. Toirent of the ' 
house of Compois, who had made use of the troubles to form a kind of satrap 

K irnment in Aigle, welcomed on their way the Italian condottieri that 
e Sforza of Milan had sold to the duke of Burgimdy, while at the same 
time he pressed Louis XI to make war on this prince. Bern felt herself 
justified in cariying fire and sword into the Vaud country, and in asking the 
allies of Neuchdtel, Solothuxn, and Fribourg to join their armies to hers. 

She first addressed herself to Fribourg. For a long time two parties had 
been at issue in Fribourg. The one, Savoyard, the other, faithful to Austria. 
Abandoned by the archdukes, the Austrian party ended by succumbing, and 
the Fribourgers in 1452 floated on their towers the white cross of Savoy. 

i Soon after they had renewed their aUiance with Bern she urged them to , 
enter on a campaign with her without waiting for the confederates td • 
come and take part in the conquest of the Vaud comities. Thus Bernese i 
and Fribourgers were the first to set out (October, 1475). 

' They sacked VuUy, and received the submission 

Ihii^ of Morat and Payerne. Contingents from many 

cantons had joined with them and the army, ten 
j thousand strong, spread over the country like a tor- 

rent. Three hundred men of Nyon threw themselves 
into Estavayer — their courage was useless. All was 
"wL “ chopped up and skiimed.” They came to the pil- 

lage by sea and land. A hundred chariots carried to 
\t ^^ibourg the fabrics in which Estavayer did great 

trade. Eleven soldiers of the garrison were hidden 
in a redoubt. Discovered, they were handed over 
I ®^®cutioner,- bound together with ropes, 

' i^flH|||||B they were to be drownea in the lake. But the rope 

broke, and the Swiss soldiery, disappointed of the 
> ' expected sight, killed the unfortunate men with their 

1 ff i W pikes and ended by killing the executioner for his 
9 . W awkwardness. 

Ys, 3 Yverdun had never been attacked without making 

( Ip honourable resistance. She had prepared to defend 

\ ■ \m herself well, when the count of Valentgin obtained 

\ f \ ^ permission for the garrison to march beyond the 

j \ walls with the insignia of war; while for the town 

I (^’4 be secured the maintenance of its liberties. The 

I ^ castle of Clees only yielded after several 

vigorous assaults. At Greifensee those of 
Swiss soldibb (jef^^fjers who survived were con- 

(Fifteenth centnry) denmed to be beheaded. But as the Swiss 


Swiss Soldier 


had killed the Bern executioner, they 
offered pardon to that one of the prisoners who would take his place. A 
German, valet to Pierre de Cossonay, commander of the place, undertook the 
office, and the captives fell beneath his axe, Pierre de Cossonay the last. 

The castles of Jougne and Sainte-Croix had the same fate as that of Clees. 
Those of Montagney, Champvans, and La Sarra, vigorously defended by their 
lords, were reduced to ashes. The army, increased daily by reinforcements, 
drew near Lausanne and Geneva. Its leader, Peter von Wabern, had orders 
to take nothing from churches. But the true episcopal towns had, never- 
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theless, to pay ransom. Lausanne, which had amicable relations with Bern, 

S aid 2,000 florins, and Gleneva 28,000; the parishes of Lavaux paid 5,000 
orins. 


The Alliance of Bern and Upper Valau ( 1J^73 AD ) 

The war had begim at the foot of the Alps. The Valais were, at this time, 
governed by a bishop as firm in his actions as he was skilful in managing 
popular favour. German by birth, and born in the tithing of Conches, Walther 
von Superaax maintained himself among the patriots of Upper Valais, with- 
out bending to their democracy. It was not until a long time after he had 
forbidden them to renew their alliance with the Alpine cantons, their neigh- 
bours, that he lent himself, in 1473, to a renewal of this alliance. Two years 
after, when he saw the Burgundian war beginning, and a chance of recov- 
ering the patrimony of Saint-Thesdule, usurped from the church by the 
house of Savoy, he allied hims elf with Bern and did not delay marching on 
Lower Valais. Pierre and Am4d4e de Gingins, at the head of eight thousand 
men, threw him back on Sion. But as the two armies were at close quarters 
under the walls of this city, three thousand Bernese, descended from Sanetsch, 
took the Savoyards on the flank, and forced them to retire in great disorder. 
The conquerors then overran all Lower Valais. At the same time there came 
down from Simmenthal and Haute Grunylre mountaineers always ready to 
work havoc on the plains. They destroyed the castle of Aigle, and the town 
submitted to Bern and became her subject. 


Emperor and King Desert the Confederation 

Charles, however, had continued the siege of Neuss; the emperor having 
finally advanced upon this place at the head of German contingents, the two 
princes found themselves face to face. As neither one nor the other desired 
war, but an understanding, an agreement was made without difficulty (June 
4th, 1475). For the hope of obtaining for his son the hand of the Burgundian 
heiress, the emperor sacrificed the French alliance and broke his pledge with 
the Swiss and Archduke Sigismund. Louis XI hastened, on his side, to con- 
clude a long treaty with Charles ; he granted him free passage to march against 
the Swiss (September 13th, 1475). Thenceforth free in his movements, 
Charles came to an understanding with the archduke, conquered Lorraine, 
whence came the heritor of Duke Ren4, and made ready from the firat days 
of 1476 to cross the Jura. 

Charles, in conquering Lorraine saw his star for the last tune in ascendancy. 
It was not that his army was less splendid, his artillery less numerous — his 
court, transported into camp, was still the most magnificent in the West; 
but, being no longer able to rely on the affection of subjects whom he had 
wearied, he saw himself compelled to put his chief confidence in the foreigners 
who served him, in the Italians and their leader, Campobasso, who might 
betray him. And as he showed himself more and more incapable of support- 
ing contradiction, the fidelity of those made proud by fortune was no 
longer secure. 

The Swiss garrisons had evacuated Jougne, Orbe, Yverdun, to retire on 
Granson, on the borders of Lake NeuchAtel. It was round this spot that 
Charles made his army encamp — an army thirty thousand strong. Granson 
resisted fifteen days and was taken only by treason. Its defenders were 
induced to believe that Fribourg was burned, that Bern had submitted, 
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re^skance was useless ; but that nevertheless, touched by their bravery/ 
tihe'duke would grant them life. When, under the influence of this false* 
news, they had come to the Burgundian camp, some were hung on the nearest 
trees and the others drowned in the lake (February 28th, 1476). 

Charles had a strong encampment beyond the Arnon, but his intention 
w^ not to receive the enemy there but to march on Bern, skirting the base 
of the Jura. Already he had sent on a reconnoitring party as far as the 
castle of Vaumarcus, where he had left five hundred men. Before him 
stretched an undulating plain. Still farther. Mount Aubert descended 
abruptly towards the water. The route passed by it. A difficult road, the 
Voie d’Estraz, wound along its flank. It was on this road that the first * 
encounter took place. 


The BatUe of Granson 


The confederates advanced from Neuchfiitel, to the number of twenty^ 
thousand — the Bernese under Scharnachthal and Halwyl, the Waldstatte’. 
imder Rudolf Reding, the Lucernese commanded by their old commander 
Hasfourter, and the Zurichers by Goeldli. As both sides were impatient to 
meet, the Schwyzers had got ahead of their brothers in arms, and on the 
morning of March 2nd found themselves suddenly face to face with the Bur- 
gundian advance guard. Promptly rejoined by Bern, Solothurn and Fri- 
bourg, they made them retreat untfl, coming out of a wood, the sun having 
dispdled the mists, they saw advancing in battle array all the duke of Bur- 
gundy’s forces. At this sight they stuck their pikes and banners into the 

S ound, kneeling asked help of the God of battles, and prepared for thp 
it: 


' The duke also hastened to place his men. He posted his artillery on the> 
i%M, on the plateau which dominates the village of CorceUes, ranged his 
infantry behmd them, and chaiged his gendarmerie, under Louis de Chfl,teau 
Guyon, to follow a hidden winding in the Jura so as to fall on the flanks 
of the Swiss. But the artillery was posted too high; the gendarmerie were 
broken on the long lances of the confederates, and lost their leader in the 
mel6e. On his side, Charles, at the head of his infantry, met with invincible 
resistance. Sometimes the 'Swiss opened their ranks to let bows and cul- 
verins hurl projectiles on the enemy, but immediately they closed again, 
presenting a formidable hedge of pikes. Charles essayed a retrograde move- 
ment, to draw them mto the plain; but just as his commands were being 
executed a new army appeared. These were the Swiss of the Waldstatte, 
who came on making wood and plain re-echo to the sound of their Alpine 
trumpets of the bull of XJri, the cow of Unterwalden, sounds known well 
enough to the Austrians, and which the Burgundians also were to learn that 
day in their turn. Fear took possession of them; they were panic stricken, 
and they fled in every direction. “The leaguers,” says the Neuchitel 
chronicler, Hugues de Pierre, “cut up these fine gallants on every hand. 
So thoroughly and completely were these poor Burgundians discomfited 
that they were as smoke before a strong wind.” 

However, the pursuit was short. .Mter thanks were rendered to the 
God of battles, the army hastened towards the camp where pillage had 
already begun. Some endeavour was made to inspire order in the sharing of 
the immense booty, but the leaders themselves hardly knew the riches of those 
conquered. The duke’s big diamond, which had not its equal in the world, 
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passed through many hands, begiiming with those of the curl of Montagney, 
who bought it for a crown, and arrived eventually in those of Pope Jules II, 
who_ paid 20,000 ducats for it as an ornament in his papal tiara. Draperies 
of silk and velvet, rich embroideries, cloth of gold and damask, Flanders 
lace, Arras carpets were cut up as if they were ordinary cloth and shared 
by the army. The duke’s seal, his collar of the Golden Ileece, his splendid 
sword feU into the hands of men “gross and bucolic,” says Paradin, “who 
knew not how to profit by them.” Forty artillery pieces, eight hundred 
bows, and three hundred barrels of powder were distributed among the cantons 
and their allies’ The duke’s treasure was equally divided. It was so consider- 
able that the division was made without counting or weighing, simply by 
measuring out hatfuls. 

The garrison of Vaumarcus succeeded in escaping by passing the moun- 
tains; that of Granson surrendered unconditionally. Those who composed 
it were either thrown from the walls, hung, or drowned. Then the con- 
querors, carrying spoil, set out for their cantons, whilst Charles, who had 
suffered less a defeat than a rout, and who had not lost a thousand men, 
thought only of renewing the campaign with a stronger force. 

Charles Renews the Campaign 

Lausanne was chosen as his centre of action (March 15th). The duchess 
of Savoy installed herself near him. Romont retook possession of the 
Vaud country. The army re-formed on the Jorat plateau, the “plain of 
wolves.” Tliree thousand hired English passed for being the best in the 
army; four thousand Italians, recruited from the papal states, tried to cross 
the St. Bernard, but, repulsed by men of the Valais, only arrived in c^mp 
after a long d4tour in the Savoyard Alps. But Charles had to yield to bodily 
fatigue and severe anxiety. Fever seized him, he became delirious, and 
it was only after some weeks’ illness that the unfortunate monarch came 
to himself, and still pale, with the traces of death on his face, rallied his 
troops and retook command (May 27th, 1476). 

He had hoped the Swiss would come to meet him in the Vaud country, 
where the land was more favourable. But the army_ which had conquered 
at Granson was dispersed, and now occupied on their farms; these Alpine 
mountaineers, who knew nothing of a Romande Helvetia or the natural ' 
limits of the Jura, had renounced all warhke preoccupations at Bern. The 
cojifederates were hardly prepared for a campaign when the enemy came 
on afresh. ,Bern gave them rendezvous on the right bank of the Saane 
(Sarine), three leagues from Morat, where an advance guard was posted. 
She sent there Adrian von Bubenberg with fifteen hundred men. Buben- 
berg, it is true, passed for a Burgundian, but under these circumstances the 
private person gave place to the citizen. He asserted that he knew how 
to defend Morat. Soon after, Charles came on at the head of thirty-four 
thousand men (June 9th), and covered aU the country with his army, a 
coimtry formed of Vooded hills which feU away from around Morat, towards 
a rather deep lake. Three vigorous assaults were successively repulsed. 

On the 22nd of Jime the confederates crossed the Saane. Burgomaster 
Herter of Strasbuig brought them German contingents, and Ren6 of Lor- 
raine three hundred gentlemen attached to his fortunes. One could reckon 
on thirty thousand foot and four thousand horse. It would be difiScult to 
say who commanded them It was really the. genius of the confederation 
which allowed them to act each according to his strength in a common plan. 

H. W.“VOI/. XVI K 
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Siffl, it was to the burgomaster of Strasburg and the Zurich Waldmann that 
the principal direction of the combat was entrusted. Halwyl marched in 
advance at the head of the men of the Waldstatte and the Oberland. Ren6 
was on his flank with a corps of pikemen, bowmen, and culveriners. Herter 
and Waldmann took places in the main body, and the commissioner Herten- 
stein, of Lucerne, in the rearguard. There were a thousand rencounters. 

The Battle of Moral ( H76 AD J 

All the morning the duke had awaited a battle, which the confederates 
did not hurry to begin. They made a good show by capenng about and 
deceived the impatience of their men, but were really awaiting the middle 
of the day to fatigue their enemies. The sky was dark with driving rain. 
But when, toward mid-day, the sun appeared' — “Know, my men,” said 
Halwyl, waving his sword, “ that Gkid sends us his sun. Think of your wives 
and children. Would you abandon to the Welsch those whom you love?” 
A chapel was afterwards built in the village of Cressier in the place where 
his troops said their prayers and whence, always restraining their ardour, 
he led them on to the enemy. 

The duke began to collect his troops, tired of long waiting, and had hardly 
time to place them in battle order. He had intrenched his camp by a quick- 
set hedge and a ditch, ranging his artillery in front and his cavahy on their 
flank. The artillery did wonders. They bore entire ranks before them.' 
But Halwyl, getting behtad the hedge, fell from above on the Burgundian 
flank. Then, animated with fresh ardour, the confederates leaped into the 
ditches, trod the hedge under foot, and by the force of their sinewy arms 
bore their cannon beyond the ditch, forcing back the artillery on the main 
body. 

Charles was there in person. He had round him Orange, Hugues de 
Chateau Guyon, Somerset and his English, his bravest soldiers and his best 
captains. - On his left, on the shores of the lake, was the Burgundian bastard, 
and hidden beyond Morat the count de Romont, who might be dangerous. 
But the Swiss had deceived Romont by a false attack; and Bubenberg having 
sufficiently occupied the left wing by a sortie, the principal efforts of the 
confederates were directed on the main army, where Charles fought like a 
lion. He had just seen Somerset fall at his side; fifteen hundred gentlemen- 
at-arms strewed the ground around him — yet still he fought. But when 
Hertenstein, with the Swiss rearguard, having scaled the heights, threatened 
to fall on his remaining host, despair seized him. Giving rem to his horse 
he mournfully fled, and trotting ^y and night did not stop until he had 
reached the Lake of Geneva. 

His troops had not awaited the moment of his flight to disperse like the 
wind. As this time there was no lack of cavalry, the pursmt was hot and 
bloody. From Morat to Avenches it was simply a battle. No prisoners 
were made, thev were all killed. “Morat cruelty” was long afterwards a 
popular phrase. Fifteen thousand dead were counted. ’Driven back on 
the lake, the cuirassiers and the Italians of the Burgundian bastard, who 
had tried to rejoin the count of Romont by following the banks covered 
with reeds, had become entangled in a marsh. Romont alone succeeded in 
escaping with his Savoyards. The conquerors had lost three thousand men. 
The dead were buried in a vast ditch. Four years afterwards the bones 
were exhumed to make an ossuary, a tribute to the valour of a people who 
had fought for their hearths and the destruction of Charles of Burgundy. 
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The Vavd is again Invaded; Hie Congress of Fribourg 

The battle of Morat vias followed by a new invasion of the Vaud eounl^. 
Already the mountaineers of Upper Simmenthal and Gressenay, having 
descended to the plam, had destroyed the Tour de Beilz and Vevey. Twelve 
thousand Bejnese and Fribourgers had in their turn spread over the towns 
and country, not killing but pillaging. At Lausanne, finishing the work of 
the count of Gruy^res, who had gone ahead and pu^ the town under con- 
tribution, they sacked indifferently churches, convents, and private lands, 
only stopping ht the gates of Geneva and at the voice of Louis XI. The 
Swiss had beaten his powerful rival, but he did not wish the Romande 
country to become their prey. He demanded a suspension of arms and a 
congress to meet to decide the conditions of peace. 

The Congress assembled at Fribourg on the 25th of July. The heroes of 
Morat, as first ma^strates in their cantons, met with the ambassadors of 
France, Austria, and Savoy. The confederates differed in their point of view. 
The Bernese coveted domination, others repose from hostilities. Bern 
demanded, for war expenses, the counties of Vaud, Geneva, and Le Chablais; 
but the mediators ordered otherwise. They exacted the restitution of the 
Vaud country under condition of an indemnity of 50,000 florins mortgaged 
on the country. They recognised the house of Savoy as debtor towards 
the Fribourgers for a sum of 25,000 florins, as balance of that which they 
had engaged to pay when they detached themselves from Austria to lean 
on Fribourg. Geneva had to give guarantee for the ransom which had been 
imposed on her in the preceding war. The Valaisans restored the Chablais 
and kept the Lower Valais, the gate of their country. The Bern canton 
was enlarged. Bern and Fribourg remained in possession of Morat, Granson, 
Orbe, and Echallens. The two towns agreed to govern these little towns 
in common, and to send them a bailiff who should remain five years in charge, 
and who, if he were a Bernese, should take orders from Fribourg; if a Fri- 
bourger, from Bern. Finally Fribourg was recognised as independent, and 
floated the eagle of the empire. 

Soon afterwards an embassy, composed, like the diet of Fribourg, of 
men who had commanded at Morat, went to King Louis XI at his residence 
in Plessis-les-Tours (October). The king gave them hearty welcome, and 
pronounced his intention of using for the future the Swiss as his own personal 
guard and the guard of the French sceptre. He made the captains detail 
their victories and did not suffer them to go until they were loaded with 
largesse for the cantons and presents for themselves. The richest gifts were 
for Adrian von Bubenberg, whom the king wished to win over. He ^d not 
neglect to recommend to the envoys that Charles the Bold should be crushed. 


The Battle of Nancy; the Treaty of Peace 

The unhappy prince, too proud to show his grief openly, had retired to 
the Chateau de la Riviere, near Pontarlier, where he remained solitary, shut 
up in his gloomy sorrow. His subjects had ceased to respect his orders. 
However, at the news that Ren6 had conquered Lorraine, and entered Nancy, 
he roused himself, succeeded in getting together six thousand soldiers, and 
laid siege to this place. Ren6, on his side, hastened to ask help from the 
cantons. He wanted six thousand men. Enthusiasm yielded him eight 
thousand. The cold was excessive, yet the men marched as if to a fete. 
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!nie meeting took place on the 5th of January, 1477, not far from Nancy, 
l^iiere was a desperate resistance and a bloody defeat. Among the slain 
was fomd the almost unrecognisable corpse of Charles of Burgundy — 
“Jamais plus n’est remtr^ chez lui” runs the old war-song. 

Then Louis deemed his cause won. The Swiss had earned the victory; 
his privilege it was to gather the fruit of their exploits. He occupied a part 
of Burgundy, while at the same time seeking to divide the confederates, 
whose intervention he feared. The time was an important one. A modern 
world was awakenii^. The contest had involved the test of monarchy 
Persm republic; public opinion was profoundly shaken by the victories of 
the- Swiss. The two tendencies, monarchical and republican, had ever;^here 
■@ieir representatives. In Italy, Venice, Genoa, and Florence were in fer- 
ment. _ Milan had just tried, unsuccessfully it is true, to found an Ambrosian, 
republic. Among the countries lately subject to the duke of Burgundy the 
Netherlands, tyrannically ruled by the prince, indulged hopes of emranchise- 
ment._ This was also the case of the Franehe-Comt4. Bern, also, would 
have liked the cantons to cross the Jura, and to add to Switzerland a province 
that furnished salt and wheat. The people of Franche-Comt4 even went 
beyond this, demanding to be received in a perpetual alliance, even as sub- 
jects. Straitened though they were, they offered to buy Swiss aid at the 
price of 150,000 florins. But the king showed a willingness to give much 
more. 

Under these circumstances the confederates sent an embassy to Louis 
XI, composed of Bubenberg, Waldmann, and Imhof. Of the three, Buben- 
berg alone showed himself faithful to his country. He served her in France 
as he had done at Morat. His colleagues in their turn also returned, but 
with heads held high, honoured with rich presents, bound by secret bonds, 
and rallying the fears of the Bern comimssioner. These were, nevertheless, 
the ones limned to by the confederates. The king offered them, as the 
moe of their pretentions to Upper Burgundy, 200,000 flonns cash and 150,000 
florins to be raised on the revenue of the province. Ihey agreed to this offer; 
but they seem never to have received the indemnity — at least we find 
mention of it in the treaty of peace they concluded January, 1478, with the 
heritors of Duke Charles, Mary,, and her husband Maximilian of Austria, 
as being still due. 

During these negotiations, war had continued in Bourgogne. The Swiss 
mercenanes had not ceased to shed their blood — some for the king’s cause, 
some for that of Franche-Comt6. They had even lost in the ungratefifl 
struggles many moie than in the course of the Burgundian war. Swiss had 
fought against Swiss, but as the king paid most, the greater part had joined 
his banner and aided him to conquer the province. It is known that Franche- 
Comt4 remained at heart Burgundian, and did not definitely become part 
of the French kingdom imtil two centuries later. 

THE BATTLE OF QIOKNICO (1478 A.D.) 

The ruin of Charles the Bold had not so much changed the Swiss boun- 
daries as it had prepared the day when she might attain her natural limits. 
Outside she had drawn nearer to France by frontier cantons and acquired 
the Netherlands and Upper Bourgogne from the house of Austria, who thence- 
forth surrounded the confederation on three sides. She had also brought 
France and Austria,_ thenceforward rivals, into contact. In adding to the 
greatness of their neighbours the Swiss had worked to their own weakening. 
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Yet their renown they kept, and were to keep some time yet — the r^wwn of 
being the unconquerable nation whose arms would assure victory to thoi^ 
who sought for help. Three battles, three names known far and wide, 
Granson, Morat, and Nancy, would guard their frontiers for three centuri^, 
and keep them from the danger of a serious invasion. 

More than ever their mediation was called for. Fifteen times in two 
years they were taken as arbitrators in quarrels. Their principle was to 
refrain from seeking alliance, and to accept or re- 
ject, according to their usefulness, those offered. 

But they nevertheless found themselves led into 
alliances with most of the western states, some- 
times in the interests of commerce, sometimes in 
those of their mercenaries, often in those of their 
cupidity. 

Matthias of Himgary had recourse to them, 
less in the hope of obtaining an army at such a 
great distance than in that of enrolling volunteers 
there and hindering the emperor from attackmg 
his kmgdom while he himself fought against the 
Turks. Pope Sixtus IV was then learning in Italy 
what sacerdotal power united to the enterprising 
spirit of a prince could do. The Burgundian War 
had made him acquainted with the Swiss, and he 
neglected no means to win them over to his pro- 
jects. Knowing them religious to superstition, he 
began by offering them the means of relieving 
themselves from the weight of sins committed in 
the course of bloody wars. It would be neces- 
sary, he said, only to confess to obtain absolution. 

Then he sent them a red silk banner, symbol of 
the blood they were to shed for the liberty of the 
church; and as the holy see was then at war with 
the duchy of Milan it offered them its rights over 
this duchy ^ and invited them to conquer it. The 
confederates at first refused ; they had just renewed 
a capitulation with the Milanese, who had made 
them buy it dearly, and had obtained of Leven- 
tina the abandonment of the canton of Uri, on 
the condition of an annual payment of four hawks (Futeenoi centnry) 

and a crossbow. Uri was, nevertheless, the first to 

allow herself to be attracted to the holy see, and when she could find only 
one pretext, war broke out between Milan and Switzerland on the subject of 
a chestnut grove (November 15th, 1478). 

It was winter when the men of Uri floated their banner, calling all confed- 
erates to arms. Immediately ten thousand men under Waldmann and Buben- 
berg crossed the St. Gotthard. From the money thejr had just given him 
for the remission of their sins, Sixtus paid them subsidies. But the confed- 
erates were not all animated by the same spirit. A lady. Bona of Savoy, 
governed the duchy, in the name of her young son Galeazzo. She-offered to 
renew the capitulation with the Swiss, with new concessions arid' 22,000 
florins, as the price of peace. Bern also, who condemned the rise to arms; had 



[* More accurately, tlie cession of the valleys of Bdlinzona, Locarno, and Laganow-]" 
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thjee commissioners with an army charged with a pacific mission. These 
-me^ators had just obtained quick and sure success when the landammann 
Beioldingen of Uri appeared brusquely, repulsed the enemy’s advance guard, 
and advanced on Bellinzona with such impetuosity that he took one wall by 
assault and made a breach in another. This, too, would probably have been 
taken if discord had not reigned in the camp. Some accused ^he mediators 
of treason and demanded an assault. Others wished to spare a town in 
which the Swiss had commercial interests. While the irritation gained 
ground, heavy snow fell on the Alps. This was the pretext seized on for 
return. The army regained its firesides, accusing its leaders of having an 
■understanding with the enemy. Only six hundred men, tmder Troguer of 
liri, remained at the entry of the Leventina in the fortified village of Giornico, 
diaiged with the nailitia of the coimtry and their captain, Stanga, to defend 
the entrance to the valley. 

This feeble garrison was not long in being attacked by the Milanese. Fifty 
thousand men advanced, followed by a numerous cavalry and powerful artil- 
lery. On the mountam peaks nature reigned in her fiercest and sternest 
aspect; at the foot the sun reminded one of Italy. But the season was cold, 
the ni^t icy, Stanga advised diverting the waves of the Ticius on to the 
road and fields, providing the armed men with grappling hooks, and letting 
them engage one another on the ice which covered the slopes and the plain, 
■^en they had with great trouble got near, Swiss and Levantines rolled enor- 
mous stones on them; then, made firmer by grappling hooks, they broke on 
their adversaries whose courage was cowed. The Italians hastily^ retreated, 
continually pursued. Their cannon were taken and turned against them. 
Terror seized their hearts. A young Lucernese, Frischans Theilig, fought in 
such a way as to merit equally with Stanga the honours of the day. Fifteen 
hundred Itahans had reddened the snow with blood. Cannon and magnificent 
horses were taken back to Giornico. The Milan regency hurried to invoke 
aid from the king of France, and to submit to the Swiss exigencies. Peace 
was bought at 100,000 ducats; 24,000 florins were paid for war expenses, and 
1500 to satisfy divers pretensions. The feudal tribute of Un was reduced to 
a candle of three pounds. The terror of the Swiss name spread through all 
ltaly.4 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE BUEGUNDIAN WAES 

Having become arbitrators in European struggles and guardians of victory, 
the confederates preserved the glorious role of Morat till Marignan; that is, 
from the time of their greatest victory imtil that of their greatest defeat 
(1476-1615). The half-century that elapsed between these two memorable 
days is the most brilliant period of their history. But this exterior glory was 
too dearly bought by the ever-increasing progress of demoralisation and the 
decline in the customs and institutions of the old Switzerland. 

The Burgundian war contributed greatly to this result. Before this time 
corraption had touched only the leading men and a small proportion of the 
nation. The gold from Granson, measured by the hatful amongst the sol- 
diers, corrupted the masses. These same people, who had been so economical, 
so industrious, so upright, so faithful to the law, showed themselves after the 
Burgundian war corrupt, dissolute, perjured, selfish, and at the same time 
both unmanageable and servile. The history of the time is filled with inci- 
dents of license and violence. Bobberies increased in an incredible manner; 
so much so that the diet of Baden commanded the robbers to be hung (1480). 
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In the next few months, more than fifteen hundred capital executions fol- 
lowed this mandate in the midst of a population that, according to a chroni- 
cler of the time, numbered but fifty-four thousand men capable of carrying 
arms. 

To these scenes of disorder attache the escapade of the companions of the 
Bande vom tollen Leben (Band of the Mad Life). The year in wWn took 
place the battle of Nancy [1477 a.d.] an imruly assembly of young people of 
the Waldstatte gathered at the carnival of Zug. There, amidst drinking and 
foolish mirth, they decided to despoil Geneva and Savoy, and forthwith two 
thousand or more men started to march across the territory of Bern, which 
place hastened to close its gates. Fribourg, however, was forced to open hers 
and to receive these unwelcome guests (February 26th, 1477). Several days 
later, with the Schwyz chiefs at their head, the famous youths penetrated into 
the Savoyard country. The people of the folle vie had put on their banners 
a pig and a thistle — dignified S 3 nnbols of a dishonourable undertaking! To 
free herself from this invasion, the duche^ of Savoy was obliged to pawn her 
jewels and Geneva was forced to give the men drinks and to pay each of them 
tw6 florins. The armed seizure was by no means a simple revel. The rumour 
spread through the Waldstatte that “ Messieurs Bern and Fribourg had pock- 
eted the money of Savoy,” and that the people of these countries thought it 
just that they receive their share. The expedition had not been made 
without the connivance of certain members of the diet, who were jealous of 
these cities.® 


THE CANTONS AND THE CITIES (1481 A.D., 

When Fribourg had recovered independence by redeeming its seigniorial 
rights from the dukes of Savoy (1477), she showed a desire to be associated 
with the Confederation, but the democratic cantons repulsed her demand. It 
had been the same with Solothurn. However, these two towns had incon- 
testable rights to reckon up. The Solothurnese, present on the battle-field of 
Sempach, had thenceforth taken part in all the confederate wars. The Fri- 
bourgers had fought with distinction at HCricourt, Morat, Granson, and Nancy. 

The confederate towns of Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne were irritated by the 
refusal. They did not feel the importance of primitive cantons, as they had 
done in the early days of the confederation. Proud of their own power, they 
unwillingly submitted to having in the diets a voice only equal to that of these 
small republics. Ostensibly, it was in the name of justice that they demanded 
the admission of their faithful allies, but in reality they coveted for them- 
selves the preponderance which the early states had enjoyed until then. They 
aspired also to the obtaining, not only in conquest but in pillage of every 
kmd, of a share proportionate to the number of troops they had set on foot. 

For the towns, an access of property, while alimenting their own impor- 
tance, was in no way inconvenient, by reason of the facility with which the 
form of their governments permitted them to administer laie tributary 
states. On their side, the earliest confederation cantons feared to lose the 
influence which a redivision of votes would bring them in the diets, where 
they had four votes. Glams being also a canton governed by a Landsgemeinde, 
while the towns only counted three. Zug, whose headquarters was a town, 
had a democratic organisation, and made the balance incline in their favour. 
They also doubted the support which Fribouig and Solothmm could give to 
the pretentions of three towns for this repartition of conquest, although the 
acquisition of tributary states had for them more inconveniences than advan- 
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reaUty, U & few families found in the office of bailiff a source of 
the people themselves saw with displeasure the inequalities resulting 
therefrom. But it was necessary to them that the other cantons should not 
become unduly large, and reduce them to an insignificant r61e. Moreover, 
after having ceded for a minimum sum to Bern and Fribourg the share of the 
conquest made at the expense of the seigniorial vassals of the duke of Bur- 
gundy and the house of Savoy, they then refused the people of Franche- 
ttie favour of becoming confederate subjects. As to the unequal 
^rmg of conquests and booty, made and taken in common, there was no 
qpestion. The democratic cantons had furnished help to the towns far more 
frequently than it had been claimed. Drawn by this political ambition into 
foreign wars of independence, an equal share of the benefits which tliey pro- 
cured was only just compensation for their sacrifices. Guided by these 
’njbotiveSj the democratic cantons shut their ey^ to the services rendered by 
their allies, and quite lost sight of the consolidation of the federal edifice; so 
much so that,' seduced by the example of the towns, they sacrificed principle 
to the vain ambition of possessmg subjects. 

With the intention of attaching Solothum and Fribourg to the communal 
fatherland, and fortifying themselves against incursions of disordered bands 
from the small cantons, Zurich, Bern, and Lucerne formed a perpetual civic 
league (1477), in which they promised aid and succour on all occasions. This 
departure, was highly disapproved of by the oldest cantons: they considered 
ft a movement against themselves. At different intervals they sent depu- 
tations to the towns to engage them to desist; but in vain. The towns 
answered that this alliance did not affect preceding ones. However, in con- 
tracting this one without the consent of the Waldstatte, Lucerne had violated 
an article of contract with the Waldstatte, and ,these wanted, in virtue of 
federal right, to exclude them from the civic league 

*' "M. • : 

I 

' ' ' THE PLOT OF AM STALDEN 

While this was going on, a man of some standmg in Obwalden, Peter am 
Stalden, was suddenly arrested at Lucerne (1481) charged with plotting 
against that town. He acknowledged his guilt, but attributed the plot to 
two men of his cmton — Burgler vo i Lungem, late landammann of the place, 
and his brother-in-law, Kunegger. Lucerne was to have been suiprised on 
St. Lager’s night on the Unterwalden side; the chief magistrates and citizens 
were to have been put to death, the walls and towers rased; it was planned 
to substitute, the constitution of the early cantons for that existent. The 
chizens of Obwalden, with a view to seducing them, had promised them the 
office of landammaiin in democratised Lucerne. The magistrates openly took 
precautions, and reinforced the night guard — measures which the people of 
Unterwalden only laughed at. The two inculpated citizens pretended that 
the misoner was a barefaced liar. This latter maintained what he ]^d said 
by offermg to repeat it before them, and did so effectively in full council 
before an Unterwalden deputation. The citizens of this canton did not think 
it seemly to let their former chief magistrate, an esteemed citizen, appear at 
Lucerne to be confronted with Am Stalden, whom they considered an impos- 
tor. Th^ demurred because such a suspicion had been expressed against 
mem, aud.because they had been thought capable of such a criminal act. 
1 he real truth of this affair had always remained a mystery, but these reports 
circulating in the confederation considerably augment^ misunderstandings 
between the towns and the democratic cantons. i 
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The Compad of Stanz ( llfBl A D.) 

To put an end to the growing irritation, the deputies met at Stanz. Not 
only did they fail, however, to come to any understanding, but the debates 
were so violent and the recriminations so bitter that recourse to arms seemed 
the only possible issue, until the pious hermit, Nicholas von Fliihe, appeared. 
He had come on the appeal of Heinrich am Grund, a native of Lucerne and 
now vicar at Stanz — thereby in charge of the two cantons most opposed 
to one another. Although retired from the world. Von Fluhe — this man 
who succeeded in soothing disputes which seemed purely political — was not 
a stranger to managing public affairs, and had formerly borne arms for his 
country. Although a citizen of Obwalden, his religious character rendered 
him indifferent to party feeling. Accustomed to think of God and holy 
things, he was high-minded and of rare firmness. It is not known positively 
if the pious hermit came personally to Stanz, or remained in his cell at Ranft 
and charged Am Grund to carry his peace message; but it is certain that his 
ascendency led the deputies back to pacific feelmg, and disposed them to 
come to some arrangement. 

The irritation was so violent as to paralyse deliberations and all measures 
conducive to the restoration of harmony. To restore men to right judgment, 
to consider the confederation as a work of God, to bring liberty to the people 
of these valleys, to have all momentous questions discussed on the old plan, 
and to reanimate the first motives which the confederates had obeyed — this 
was the purpose of Von Fluhe. He sought to make them feel that, whether 
towns or cantons, they belonged to one family. They should, he thought, be 
brought to see that if federal fidelity was violated when one member of the 
confederation broke the laws of alliances, it was not less so when so strict an 
interpretation was put on the laws that other members of the confederation 
were deprived of power to provide the necessaries of existence, and their, 
development was thereby arrested. Finally, he reminded them that obedi- 
ence must be strengthened, not weakened, at an epoch when violence was 
rife and when intestine war would lead the confederation to ruin» 

This basis established, Nicholas von Fluhe made known his firopositions. 
They bore only on essential points, and, in the first place, on the relations 
between Solothum and Fribourg with the cantons. His words carried the 
assembly away. The articles of the Compact of Stanz are not altogether his. 
His was the moving spirit, but the details were the work of deputies. Those 
of Zug and Glarus had already made many efforts to maintain peace, and 
had discussed matters at great length. When concord regarding basic prin- 
ciples was established, an hour suflficed for an understanding on minor points. 
The legislation concerned all the perpetual allies, present and future, of isolated 
cantonments, and included the assurance of protection to each canton 
against ail violence, and against any attempt on the part of a fellow state 
to subvert the pillars of regular government or to promote revolt; the 
punishment of authors of such attempts; the prohibition of gatherings of 
the people, secret meetings, and imauthorised petitions; the keepmg of sub- 
jects m obedience; the sharing among the combatants of booty taken m war, 
and the equal sharing of conquests among the states — such were the things 
decided on in the Stanz Compact. The pireceding decrees were confirmed. 

Complete independence was assured to the cantons in the management 
of their interior affairs. Plots against Lucerne and the incursions of dis- 
orderly bands who, setting out from their small cantons, had lately spread 
alarm in western Switzerland, doubtless contributed to the introductions of 
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^bese guarantees into the federal right. The consolidation of constituted 
powers against assemblies and illegal popular gatherings showed the hand 
of men accustomed to take the helm of affairs. By them was accomplished 
that maintenance of public order which the emperors had sought in vain for 
over a centuiy to introduce into Germany, and which was only realised under 
Maximilian (1495). o 

Later on, the principles laid down in the Stanz Compact were abused as 
arresting the popular development and fettering liberty. The prohibition 
of illegal assemblies was very suitable to cantons with local parliaments, in 
which the entire people were assembled regularly; and these alsemblies were 
a too subversive dement in the towns where all the powers were exercised by 
delegation. One might say as much of the collective petitions, which were 
only popular assemblies disguised. But to prohibit all measures having for 
their object the modification of governmental organisations was to destroy 
national development. The democratic cantons had adopted, or did adopt 
later, a form assuring to each citizen the right of making known beforehand,, 
and discussing in the local parliament, all projects having for their object the 
modification of the constiimtion, or which concerned public affairs. But no 
petition of this kind could be presented collectively. This legislation pro- 
cured for the country the benefit of all measures useful in dispelling sub- 
versive inuuences. 

If the states guaranteed their confederates against the devices of their 
own leaders, they were, however, not to interfere in another canton, except 
on demand from its government. It seems as if Waldmann, to whom the 
insertion of this clause in the Compact of Stanz is perhaps due, foresaw the 
fatal influence that the spontaneous intervention of the confederates would 
have after the Zurich troubles in 1489, and from which resulted the fall and 
death of this illustrious citizen. The help which the cantons offered for the 
Tnfl.in tftTia.TicR of order had no oppression in view. The ancient alliances men- 
tioned the maintenance of rights and liberties for the lordships and villages, 
without admittmg that these governments and the rebels were always on the 
same footing. But, order once established, the wrongs of the parties were 
discussed. Later, when the powers had become almost absolute, a forced 
interpretation was given to these texts and they were employed to subjugate 
the populations. 

The measures adopted for the sharing of war, pillage, and conquests were 
conformed to the Sempach Decree, and the principle of legality between the 
states was recognised. When the principle of proportional shares had been 
solemnly abandoned, the democratic states became more favourable to the 
aggregation of new states, and consented to the incorporation of Solothum 
and Fribourg. Zurich, Bern, and Lucerne renounced their exclusive civic 
league with these two towns. It was replaced by a perpetual alliance with 
all the cantons, dated the same day as the Act of Pacification. This double 
event was hailed with transports of joy in all Switzerland./ 

HANS WALDMANN 

^e transient restoration of concord could not restore the primitive moral 
habits of the people. Rapacity and ostentation flourished in the towns, cor- 
ruption in all seats of civic authority, immorality and idleness in the people. 
Young men often marched in troops of hundreds and of thousands, headed 
by bands of music, over the Rhine and over the Alps, to follow royal stan- 
dards in quest of booty or a grave. Nor was there any lack of fuel for their 
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ardour. In one year, on the side of Italy, four wars were ra^ng. Intemal' 
strife and uproar soon recommenced. The noble lords and priests of Ziirich, 
who hated Waldmam the burgomaster, because he sought to impose bounds 
on their arrogance, inflamed the town and country people against him by 
their discourses. 

Hans WaJjimann was the son of a peasant of Zug, and had come to Zurich 
first in the humble character of a tanner; he had distinguished himself at 
Morat and at Nancy, and had at last attained to eminence by sheer force of 
courage and intellect. But it was now whispered against him that he favoured 
Milan and Austria; and the Zurichers accused him of abuse of power through 
pride and passion. The burgomaster gave himself no concern about secret 
murmurs; and woe to those who dared to speak or act against him openly. 
When Theilig of Lucerne, the hero of Giomico, who had offended him, came 
into Zurich, bringing bales of cloth for sale, the buigomaster caused him to 
be taken into custody and beheaded, though his native town made urgent 
solicitations for the life of her illustrious citizen. 

Such tyranny, notwithstanding his great qualities, brought universal 
hatred and at length ruin on Waldmann. His enemies took advantage of 
the tumults of the peasantry, and a revolt of the rural communes on the Lake 
of Zurich. The country people advanced in arms up to the walls of the town, 
complaining of the injustice of the laws and of other grievances. Delegates 
from the other cantons offered their mediation, and at length a proclamation 
was agreed upon by the council, that the complaints of the communes should 
be investigated and satisfaction given to the people. But Waldmann, who 
thought fit to regard the honour of the town as being compromised by such 
a declaration, caused the town clerk to alter parts of the wording, as if the 
country people had only alleged supposed grievances, and only obtained thus 
much by their humble supplications — that those grievances should be looked’ 
into on the first fit opportunity. 

As soon as the falkncation of this document became known, a new revolt 
took place against the town, which, moreover, was disturbed in its interior. 
The burgomaster no longer went out without armour, and usually slept at 
the town hall. Authority is tottering when it protects itself by any other 
panoply than the popular attachment. The burgomaster was 

arreted amid tumult, put to the torture, and finally decapitated, on the 
6th of April, 1489. 

On the day of his death, the subjects and authorities of Zurich presented 
themselves as parties before the bar of the confederacy, who brought about a 
permanent agreement between them. It was enjoined upon the peasantry, 
in the first place, to be faithful and obedient to the great council of Zurich. 
On the other hand, the privilege was granted them of bringing their com- 
modities to what market they pleased, of exporting them ‘wherever they 
chose, of exercising arts and trades in the villages, planting vines and pur- 
chasing lands at pleasure, electing a sub-vogt m the lake-district, etc._ If at 
any time the town attempted to exercise a lawless power on their subjects in 
the rural communes, the latter should send delegates to the diet of the con- 
federacy, that justice might be done to their complaints. This instrument 
was signed on the 9th of May, 1489, for the seven cantons of the confeder^y, 
by their delegates.? 

THE SWABIAN WAS 

Maximilian succeeded in 1495, by the death of his father, Frederick IH, 
to the imperial throne. After his elevation, he convoked a general diet, and 
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at Worms a court styled the imperial chpaber, before which all 
of the empire were to be laid, and which was to be supported 
by ewiributions from all the members of the empire. A subsidy of the hun- 
dredth .penny was also ordered to be raised, for the sake of defraying the 
expenses of the war against the Turks. Maximilian communicated these 
ol 5 dil?Ja}l^ 5 es^to the Swiss diet assembled at Zurich in 1496, and^ ordered the 
flantops,' as memWs of the empire, to conform to it. The emperor required 
them likewise to join the great Swabian League, of which he made himself 
fte head, and which had been formed in order to settle intestine differences, 

commanded them to furnish him a contingent of troops. • The Swiss, in 
air their wars against the dukes of Austria and the emperor of the same fam- 
.ilys, had never renounced their alle^ance to the German Empire, however iU 
dehned and problematic that allegiance had become. Most of the cantons 
ifeplied to Maximilian’s ambassadors that their alliance with France did not 
. .almw thepi to enter into any engagement which might militate against the 
interest® of that power, and that the Swiss, having achieved their independence, 
hoped ‘to be left imdisturbed in possession of it. 

The town of St. Gall was put under the ban of the empire. Maximilian, 
having inherited, by the death of his cousin Sigismund, in 1497, the dominions 
of Austria, applied to the cantons for the renewal of the “hereditary union,” 
and demanded likewise that the Swiss would not favour the views of Loiiis 
XII of Pranae upon the Milanese. The cantons, in reply, insisted, as a pre- 
limmary step, on the redress of the grievances of their allies, and especially 
of St. Gall, before they listened to further proposals. Maximilian said to the 
Swiss deputies, who had attended him at Innsbruck in the Tyrol, “You are 
relwls to the empire, and will oblige me at last to pay you a visit in person, 
sword m hand.” Naught dismayed at this threat, the deputies replied that 
“they humbly begged his imperial majesty would abstain from such a visit, 
as the Swiss were rude-fashioned men who had not yet learned the respect 
due to crowned heads.” 

, Hostilities broke out first on the side of the Orisons. The Austrian regency 
in the Tyrol regarded with ill will those newly risen commonwealths on its 
frontiers, and some border feuds between the two countries kindled the 
fliame. Ihe Tyrolese made an attempt to surprise the convent of Munsterthal 
in January, 1499, but were repulsed by the inhabitants. The Orisons upon 
this demanded assistance from the cantons. Meantime the troops of the 
Swabian League, on their side, took Maienfeld by force, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, and put the Orisons garrison to the sword. But the Swiss, having 
jomed their aUies [defeated the Austrians at Triesen], retook Maienfeld and 
the strong pass of Luziensteig, the key of the Orisons country. The troops 
of Bern, Fribourg, Solothum, Zurich, and Schaffhausen entered the field 
against the Swabian League, and formed a fortified camp at Schwaderloch, in 
a forest near the imperial town of Constance. But the principal scene of 
action was on the upper Rhine towards Bregenz, where ten thousand Germans 
were_encamped; these the Swiss and the Orisons attacked and put to flight 
with great loss [at Hardor Fussach] 

Louis XII of France was not slow in turning to his advantage this quarrel 
of the Swiss with his rival Maximilian, who thwarted his views on the side 
of Italy. Louis sent ambassadors to Zurich, and concluded with the Swiss 
an alliance defensive and offensive, in which the amount of pensions and 
subsidies to be paid by France was stipulated. Ihe cantons were deficient 
in artillery, and the king promised to supply them. 

Meanwhile the war was carried on with unabated vigour on the uppw 
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Ehfee. Hie' Swabians and TjTolese had intrenched themselves in a strong 
portion at Fiastenz, near the river HI, from which they made incursions 
across the Rhine into the land of the abbot of St. Gall, and other allies of the 
Swiss. The confederates, having collected their forces, drove back the enemy, 
and crossing the Rhine in their turn, determined to force the German camp, 
under the cpmmand of Henry WoUeb of Uri. They dislodged the enemy 
from their redoubts, and notwithstanding a formidable fire of artillery, which 
the Swiss avoided by lying down at each discharge, they stormed the intrench- 
ments sword in hand, and completely routed the Germans [April 20th]., taking 
possession of the camp and of all it contained, including many pieces .of 
artillery. The Swabians lost more than four thousand men in this affair. 
The emperor Maximilian was at that time engaged in the Netherlands, warring 
with Coimt Egmont about the possession of Gelderland. The Swabian 
League, alarmed at the successes of the Swiss, apphed to him for assistance. 
He made a truce with Egmont, and arrived in April at Fribourg in Brisgau 
with six thousand men. Thence he issued a manifesto against the Swiss, in 
which he upbraided them in the strongest terms, calling them rebels to the 
empire. He concluded by inviting all the members of the empire to join 
their forces, in order to destroy these “rebel boors.” 

The Swiss meantime pursued the war from their camp at Schwaderloch; 
they defeated eight thousand Swabians [April 11th] who had entered Thurgau; 
they then crossed the Rhine, devastated the Kletgau, and took the town of 
Thungen, sparing, the garrison nothing but their lives, and making them 
file off in their shirts through their camp, each soldier bearing a white wand 
in his hand. The noblemen they kept prisoners for the sake of ransom. 
They also took several castles, in one of which was the baron of Roseneck, an 
inveterate enemy of the Swiss, who was consequently excepted by them from 
the capitulation by which the garrison had their lives granted to them, together 
with whatever they could carry on their persons. TSs baron’s lady, abandon- 
ing all her valuables, came out bearing her husband on her shoulders; and 
so touched were the Swiss by this ingenious trait of affection, that they not 
only gave the baron his liberty, but allowed his wife to take away whatever 
belonged to her. 

The frontiers of the Grisons continued to be the principal theatre of the 
war. Fifteen thousand Tyrolese, and other German troops, from their por- 
tion of the Malserhaid [on the Calven], aimoj^ed the Grisons, who, to the 
number of eight thousand, commanded by one Fontana, [May 22nd] resolved 
to attack their intrenchments. Fontana mounted the first; being wormded 
in the abdomen, he supported vrith his left hand his protruding intestines, 
and defended himself with the right, until his friends joined him. With 
his dying breath he encouraged them to drive the enemy before them,, and at 
last, exhausted, he fell into the ditch below. The intrenchments were earned 
by the men of the Engadine and the Austrians were driven away with the 
loss of five thousand men. 

Maximilian himself repaired to Feldkirch in the Tyrol, where he assembled 
his troops to strike a decisive blow on the Grisons. He detached two thousand 
men, who penetrated into the Engadine, and burned several villages; but the 
desperate resistance of the inhabitants and the want of provisions obliged 
them to retire. The desolation was complete in those border countries; and 
the provinces of Maximilian had their full share of the work of destruction 
committed by the soldiers and partisans on both sides. Birkheimer, one of 
Maximilian’s commanders, relates that in crossing the Tyrol he foimd the 
country utterly devastated and forsaken by the inhabitants; he mentions, 
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in his account of that war, that he saw two women driving before them a 
troop of four hundred children, like a flock of sheep, and that as soon as this 
crowd entered a green field, he saw them fall upon the grass, snatch it up by- 
handfuls, and devour it, to satisfy the cravings of himger. 

The count of Fiirstenberg, with fourteen thousand foot and two thousand 
horse, advanced to the castle of Dornach, which was defended hy the men 
of Soleure. At this news Bern sent three thousand men under D’Erlach; 
and Zurich and other cantons sent also their contingents. A reinforcement 
came up, consisting of the men of Luzern and Zug. The Germans ‘began 
to lose ground, and in trying to retire across the river Bits' their retreat 
became a decided flight. Night prevented the confederates from pursuing 
them, but the count Furstenberg, -with three thousand of his men, lost their 
hves in the battle. Next morning, July 23rd, the troops of the Waldstatte 
also joined their allies, and the whole Swiss army marched upon Bdle; but 
seeing nothing more of the enemy, the confederates, according to their cus- 
•tom, separated and returned to their respective homes. 

Practical Freedom from the Empire 

In eight months Maximilian, by his own wanton aggression and obstinacy, 
had lost more than twenty thousand men, while hundreds of towns, villages 
and castles had been reduced to ashes on both -sides; and he was now induced 
to listen to proposals of mediation which were made to him by Louis XII 
himself, as well as the duke of Milan. After some negotiations, and some 
vacillations on the part of the emperor, peace was concluded at BMe in 
September, 1499, by which Maximilian yielded to the Swiss the high judicial 
power in Thurgau, and fully acknowledged their unconditional independence 
as a nation. The differences between the Tyrol and the Grisons were left 
to an amicable adjustment between the parties concerned. The Swabian 
war was the last the S-wiss had to sustain for their independence. From 
that time, and for three centuries after, neither Austria nor the German 
empire, nor any other monarchy, made any attempts or put forth any pre- 
tensions against the liberties of the Swiss cantons, which assumed their 
station as an independent power in Europe.^ 

THE CONFBDEBATION OP THIRTEEN STATES (1513 A.D.> 

The towns of BMe and Schaffhausen, in consideration of their attachment 
to their Swiss confederates, were received in 1501 as two additional cantons. 
The bishop of BMe and the_ chapter, who were not favourable to the Swiss, 
had lost all their influence in that city, which by degrees made itself com- 
pletely independent of them; and lastly Appenzell, anotW ally of the Swiss, 
became also one of the conJfederation in 1513, and completed the number 
of thirteen cantons, which constituted the Helvetic body tdl 1798: namely, 
Zurich, Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, the three Waldstatte or forest cantons, 
Lucerne, Glarus, Zug, Bern, Fribourg, Solothurn, BAle, Schaffhausen, and 
Appenzell. All of these were essentially German, both in their language 
and habits. _ Some districts belonging to- Fribourg and Bern spoke Romance 
or French dialects; and the great biuk of the Pays de Vaud, which is essen- 
tially Burgundian or French in language and habits, was afterwards in- 
corporated -with Bern. 

The Peace of B^e secured Switzerland practical independence of the empire, but it was 
not until the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 that this was formally proclaimed.} 
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Tte allies of the Swiss at the he ginning of the axteenth century were 
of two sorts — the som and the confcederati. The fiK<t, which consisted of 
the abbot of St. Gall, the city of the same name, and the towns of Mulhausen 
and of Bienne, sent deputies to the federal diets, and, without being cantons, 
were considered as parts of the Helvetic body. The confcederaii were either, 
like the Grisons and the Valais, allied to aU the cantons, or only to some 
of them, which last was the case with the republic of Geneva and the county 
of Neuchdtel. They did not send deputies to the diets, but were entitled 
to assistance in case of foreign attack. Several of these associates and con- 
federates had' also their subjects, as well as the cantons themselves. % 

The abbot of St. Gall was sovereign of a fine district extending from the 
river Thur to the Lake of Constance, and inclmfing several little towns, such 
as Roschach, Wyl, etc.; he was also prince of the county of Toggenburg, 
as far as Glarus and Schwyz, and he had the lower jurisdiction over the 
Rheinthal. The abbot’s palace — or rather castle, it being surrounded with 
walls and ditches — stood in the middle of the town, which had grown up 
aroimd the abbey,’ but had become at an early period independent of it, 
whilst the jurisdiction of the abbot was maintained over the surroimding 
country and to within a mile or two of the city gates. This singular state 
of things gave rise to frequent altercations, and it happened at times that 
the abbot was blockaded within the precincts of his abbey by the citizens 
of St. Gall, whilst his dependents in the country conung to his relief be- 
leaguered the city. 

Geneva and its bishop were under the protection of the German Empire, 
and they also contracted an alliance in 1438 with the cantons of Bern and 
Fribourg in order to protect themselves against the dukes of Savoy, who 
having become masters of the surrounding country by cession from the coimts 
of the Geneva, were attempting to establish their authority also within the 
city. The bishops continued to exercise a partial jurisdiction in concert with 
the citizens, tUl the Reformation. 

The district of Neuchdtel had its counts, who were vassals of the empire 
and co-burghers of Bern, till about the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the last count, Philip, cfied, leaving only one daughter named Jane, who 
married Louis d’Orl6ans, duke of Longueville. This prince, having taken 
part against the Swiss in their Italian wars, was deprived of his possession 
of Neuchtol in 1512 by the cantons of Bern, Fribourg, Solothum, and Lu- 
cerne, who sent bailiffs to administer the affairs of the county in the name 
of the confederates. However, in 1529, through the mediation of France, 
NeuchSitel was restored to Jane, upon condition that the treaties with the 
four cantons should continue in force. Jane was the first to take the title 
Princess Sovereign of Neuchitel. She died in 1543, and her son Francis, 
duke of Longueville, succeeded to the principahty, to which the county of 
Valentgin was united in the course of the same century. The town of Neu- 
chAtel enjoyed peculiar privileges and franchises; it had its pwn treaties of 
alliance with the four above-mentioned cantons, and was included in the 
neutrality of Switzerland. Of the Gnsons and the Valais we have spoken 
already. These were the confederates of the Swiss cantons. The prince 
bishop of B&le, after having lost all authority over the city and canton of 
that name, entered into a partial alliance with some of the cantons for his 
great territories in the valleys of the Jura, as we shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter. 

Thus it was that, two hundred yearn after the first, declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Waldstatte, the confederation of the thirteen Swiss cantons, 
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i#teir allies and subjects, bad become posses^d of the whole country of Hel- 
iiretia and Rhsetia, havii^ for boundaries the Jura to the west, and Lake 
'Lecoan (the Lake of Geneva) and the Pennine Alps to the south, the farther 
chain of the Rhsetian Alps and the Rhine dividing it from Tyrol on the east, 
and the Lake of Constance and the course of the Rhine from Schaffhausen* 
to B41e marking its boundaries towards the north. These Ijmits, which 
appear marked by nature’s hand, Switzerland has ever since maintained, 
with the addition of some valleys on the Italian side of the Alps which were 
tile subject of early contention with the dukes of Milan. 

I, ^ 

CONQUESTS IN ITALT 

The cession of the valleys of Bellinzona, Locarno, and Lugano was promised 
td the forest cantons by Louis XII, when duke of Orldans, during the reign of his 
predecessor Charles VIII, if they assisted him in the conquest of the Milanese. 
The Swiss had done so; ® the French, with their assistance, had become pos- 
sessed of Milan, and the_ cantons now demanded the fulfilment of the com- 
pact on the part of Louis. But the French king, instead of acquiescmg in 
their demand concerning Locarno and Lugano,_ claimed of them the resti- 
tution of Bellinzona, of which they were already in possession, the inhabitants 
having voluntarily put themselves under their protection. 'The blunt moun- 
teineers answered that they were determined to keep Bellinzona, and that 
if his majesty did not choose to ratify the cession, they would appeal to God 
and their stout halberds. And they kept their word. 

After several fruitless negotiations the forest cantons took up arms in 
1503,_ demanding of their confederates their contingents as stipulated by 
tr^ties. The other cantons, after vainly endeavouring to avoid a rupture 
with France, felt themselves bound to send their troops; and an army of 
fifteem thousand men was collected, which, crossing the Alps, occupied in a 
few days the whole country around the Lago Maggiore. Louis XII, in his 
quality of duke of Milan, offered to make peace by giving up to the three 
cantons Bellinzona and some other districts in perpetuity. The treaty was 
signed on the 10th of Apnl, 1503. But the Swiss had become mercenary 
in their engagements with foreign powers. A few years afterwards Pope 
Julius n, the declared enemy of the French in Italy, ha*ving, by means of 
Matthew Schiimer, bishop of Sion, formed an alliance with the cantons, ob- 
tained from them a force of six thousand men, nominally for the defence 
of the papal states, but in reality for the purpose of attacking the French 
in Lombardy. In spite of the opposition of the French generals, the Swiss, 
in 1611, forced their way by Varese to the very gates of Milan, which was 
thrown into the greatest alarm by their sudden appearance; when all at 

[» The little canton of SchafEhansen, and the town itself, are on the right or Swabian side 
of tlxe Rliine, and consequently beyond the line stated. A very small portion of the canton of 
B£le IS also on the same side.] 

[* When Ludovico Sforza reconquered for a short time the duchy of Milan, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1500, he had sixteen thousand Swiss in his pay. The French had nearly as 
many in their army. While the two forces stood in front of each other at Novara, the Swiss 
diet sent orders to the Swiss of both parties, forbiddmg them to fight. But the French envoy, 
Brissy, bribed the courier who was entrusted with the order for the Swiss in the French camp, 

he tamed several days on the road The other courier having arrived at the quarters of 
the Swiss in the duke's pay, they obeyed the orders. The French commanders meantime at- 
tacked Novara, which Sforza was unable to defend, as his Swiss had forsaken him, and he was 
taken prisonei with all his adherents. This has been represented by Gruiceiardim and otixQi 
historians as treachery on the part of the Swiss, but the manuscript correspondence of Morone 
has revealed the truth.^] 
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tmce, owing to a naisunderstanding among the confederates, their camp 
broke up and they retraced their steps homewards. 

The year following the Swiss openly espoused the cause of the emperoi 
and the pope against France. Julius sent them the banners of the holy see, 
and bestowed on them the title Defenders of the Church. They entered 
Italy by way of the Grisons and Trent, and, uniting with the Venetians, 
drove the French before them, and conquered the Milanese in the name of the 
Holy League, for so pope Julius had called his crusade against the French. 
Differences, however, broke out among the conquerors, concerning the dis- 
posal of the duchy of Milan. The Swiss, who had a garrison in the duchy, 
and the pope insisted that it should be restored to Maximilian Sforza, son of 
Ludovico, whom the French had deposed and imprisoned. The Venetians, 
on their part, wished to keep Brescia, and Crema with the whole country as 
far as the river Adda; and the emperor put forth his own pretensions. All 
these powers, as well as the king of France, Ferdinand of Spain, and Henry 
of England, sent ambassadors to the Swiss diet, which was held at Baden. 
The cantons were now courted, and bribes were offered to them by almost 
every court of Europe. But they stood firm in holding the duchy of Milan 
for Maximilian Sforza, and the emperor was ultimately obliged to accede 
to the treaty which was concluded at Baden in 1512. By this treaty Sforza 
engaged to pay the cantons 40,000 ducats annually, besides 200,000 ducats 
for the expenses of the war, and to give up to them in perpetuity Locarno, 
Lugano, and Valle Maggia; the Swiss, on their side, guaranteeing to him the 
possession of the Milanese. The cantons then appointed deputies to instal 
M axim ilian Sforza as duke of Milan. 

On the 31st of December, 1512, Sforza made his public entrance into Milan, 
and received the keys of the city from the ammann Schwarzmaurer of Zug, 
to whom he expressed his deep gratitude towards the Swiss for all their good 
services on his behalf. Thus we find the Swiss mountaineers, the “rebel 
boors” as Maximilian had styled them a few years before, bestowing the 
crown of one of the finest states of Italy against the wrill of that emperor^ 
The Grisons, whose troops formed part of the Swiss army, took possession 
for their pains of the fine district of Valtellina and the counties of Chiavenna 
and Bormio on the south side of the Rhsetian Alps, which had formed part 
of the Milanese, and they kept and governed them as subject bailiwicks till, 
Bonaparte’s conquests in Itmy in 1796. 

In 1513 the Swiss defended their Milanese ally Sforza against a new army 
of France, at the battle of Novara, in which they lost two thousand men 
and killed more than ten thousand of the enemy. Guicciardini, the Italian 
historian, describes their bravery on this occasion as surpassing all that we 
read of the Greeks and Romans. At the same time, in order to make a 
diversion against France, and at the instigation of the ever-intriguing and 
restless Maximilian, a Swiss army of sixteen thousand men, paid by that 
emperor and commanded by Jacques de Watteville of Bern, joined to an 
equal number of imperial troops, entered Burgundy, and laid siege tq Dijon, 
which was defended by the French commander. La Trimouille. This officer, 
doubting of his ability to hold out, treated with the Swiss generals without 
having authority from his master to that effect: he stipulated in the king’s 
name that France should renounce her pretensions to Milan, and that she 
should pay the Swiss 600,000 crowns within a fixed time, on condition that 
•&e Swiss would leave Burgundy and return home; and for the due perform- 
ance of these stipulations four persons of rank were named to be delivered 
to the cantons as hostages. This being done, the Swiss departed, without 
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liaving consult®! with, the emperor their ally, alleging as a reason that the 
emperor had not made the payments he had promised them. 

Louis XII disapproved of La TrimouiUe’s conduct, and would not listen 
to any renunciation of the duchy of Milan, to which he was still pertinaciously 
attached, notwithstanding all his reverses. But Guicciardmi,^ who relates 
the above facts, does not notice the dishonest conduct of the French general 
with regard to the hostages. It had been agreed that, beside La Trimouille s 
own nephew, the sieur de M4zi&re, four of the prmcipal inhabitants of Dijon, 
whose names were mentioned, should be given over to the gwiss. La Tri- 
mouille substituted in their place four persons of the lowest condition and 
under false names. This conduct was keenly felt by the Swiss, who, what- 
ever may have been their love of money, were still observant of the faith of 
treaties. Blame was attached to their own generals, but the public indigna- 
tion rose chiefly against France, and the ancient sympathy of the Swiss with 
that nation was turned into hatred. The flight of De M4ziSre5 who broke 
his parole at Zurich next year, added to these angry feeliags. The Swiss, 
as a measure of reprisal, arrested the president of Grenoble, who was at 
Geneva, and treated him severely. They then resolved to invade France 
again, and in 1614 sent deprfties to King Henry VIIT of England to propose 
an alliance for that purpose. Henry dispatched in return two envoys to 
Switzerland; but he suddenly concluded the negotiations on learning that 
the king of Spain had concluded a treaty of peace with France. 

The Swiss at Marignano (1515 A.D ) 

Leo X, who had succeeded the warlike Julius in the papal se'e, adopted 
a' system of politics different from that of his predecessor. He inclined 
to peace with France, and offered his. mediation between that country and 
the Swiss. In the midst of these negotiations Louis XII died, in January, 
1515; and Francis I, who succeeded him, assumed the title of duke of Milan, 
together with that of king of France. In notifying to the cantons his acces- 
sion to the throne, he requested the renewal of their friendship. The Swiss 
replied that, if his majesty would ratif;^ the Treaty of Dijon, concluded under 
his predecessor, he might rely upon their friendship; but otherwise they could 
;aot listen to any proposals on his part. Francis made great preparations 
for war, and the emperor and the duke of Milan on their side strengthened 
their alliance with the cantons. The king of Spain also agreed that, should 
the French invade Italy, he would enter iVance on the side of the Pyrenees; 
he, however, did not keep his word, and the defence of the duchy of Milan 
was ultimateljr left to Swiss intrepidity alone. Hearing that a French army 
under Trivulzio, an Italian himself, and a commander of great abilities, 
had assembled at Lyons, the cantons sent no less than forty thousand men 
into Lombardy, who occupied the passes of Mont Cenis and Mont Genfevre. 
But Trivulzio entered Italy by another pass, which leads by the Col d’Argen- 
ti4re into the plains of Saluzzo, and which the Swiss had neglected as imprac- 
ticable. 

The Swiss fell back upon Novara, and, finding themselves unassisted 
and alone, they were actually marching out of that town on their return to 
their country, when the subsidy of money promised by the pope reached 
them. This timely arrival decided the troops of Zurich, BMe, Schaffhausen, 
Appenzell, the forest cantons,, and Grisons to turn again towards Milan by 
fee way of Galera. But the contingents of Bern, Fribourg, and Solothum 
continued their retreat towards Domo d’Ossola, at the foot of the Alps. 
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This separation of the Swiss was occasioned by the intrigues of Francis I among 
the cantons, with whom he had never ceased to negotiate. The Swiss troops 
at Gralera, expecting to be attacked every day by the French, who had taken 
possession of Milan, solicited their countr 3 nnen to join them, and they were 
supported in their expostulations by Watteville, who commanded the Bernese, 
but in vain.. The latter, having heard from their country that negotiations 
were far advanced, disbanded themselves; and of seven thousand Bernese 
who were at Domo d’Ossola there remained together no more than one 
thousand. 

At last thd troops of the other cantons who were at Galera, with the 
exception of the Waldstatte and Glarus, agreed to a peace with France, on 
the 8th of September, 1515, and took the road towards the Alps. The men 
of the forest cantons refused to ratify the treaty, and those of Zurich and 
Zug, perauaded by Schinner, the cardinal of Sion, following their example, 
their united bands, not more than ten thousand strong, boldly took the 
road to Milan. Trivulzio, on hearing of their approach, abandoned that 
city, and took up a position at Marignano, in order to prevent their junction 
with the pope’s troops. The position of the little Swiss army was singularly 
critical. They had before them more than forty thousand soldiers of France, 
headed by the king in person, with whom several of the cantons had just 
concluded peace. But they were joined by a number of volunteers, among 
yrhom was a Winkelried, from Unterwalden, who left the ranks of the retreat- 
ing army in order to assist their gallant countrymen in the hour of danger. 

The Swiss began the attack late in the afternoon; the French camp was 
fortified by a double intrenchment, and defended by numerous artillery. 
On the report of the battle having begun, all the Swiss that were still lingering 
at Milan ran out without waiting for orders and joined in the attack. The 
Swiss forced their way into the intrenchments and seized part of. the French 
artillery. Francis himself charged them at the head of his cavalry, and the 
combat continued with the greatest obstinacy till four hours after dark. At 
last the two armies separated through fatigue; the French retired to their 
camp, and the Swiss lay on the field of battle. The next morning, September 
15th, 1515, the fight was renewed; but D’Alviani, who was brin^g up the 
Venetian auxiliary forces, arrived in the midst of the battle, and took the 
Swiss in their rear. This circumstance obliged them to sound a retreat, 
which they effected in the best order to Milan, carrying away their cannon 
and their woimded in the midst of their column; and so astounded were the 
French by their intrepidity, that there was no one, either horseman or foot, 
who dared to pursue them. Tr^lzio himself used to call this a “battle of 
giants.” The number of Swiss engaged in the battle was about eighteen 
thousand, of which six thousand were killed, with many officers, especially 
from Zurich and the forest cantons. The loss of the French was equally 
great. After this the Swiss took the road towards the Alps, and the whole 
duchy of Milan submitted to Francis I, 

The Perpetml Peace (1516 A.D.J 

In the followir^ year (1516), the kmg of France having agreed to ^ve 
up to the Swiss the Italian bailiwicks, which had been the mst origin of the 
war, a treaty of peace was concluded in November, at Fribourg, between 
France and all the cantons. This was called the Perpetual Peace. The 
principal conditions were that the bailiwicks of BeUinzona, Locarno, Lugano, 
and Valle Maggia were to remain subject to the Swiss, on condition tW 
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privileges and liberties granted to these districts by the dukes of Milan 
itlouM be maintained. The Valtellina and county of Chiavenna were like- 
wise to remain in possession of the Grisons. The allies of the Swiss were 
included in the Perpetual Peace with France. Each of the cantons, as well 
as the Grisons and the Valais, were to receive a pension of 2000 francs a year. 
The king was besides to pay 400,000 crowns for the expenses pf the Dijon 
war, and 300,000 for those of the war of Italy. The Swiss merchants and 
other citizens were allowed free ingress and egress through the French terri- 
tories, with the privileges they had enjoyed under the preceding reigns. In 
ease of either of the contracting parties being engaged in war; the other was 
not to give (assistance or passage over its territories to the enemy’s forces; 
aaad lastly, all differences that might arise between the Swiss and the French 
kere to be referred to arbitrators. This treaty served as the basis of aU 
sa^quent treaties with France during the course of nearly three centuries. 
' " In the subsequent wars of Francis I in Italy, Swiss auxiliary troops fought 
in his ranis in several actions, especially at the battle of Pavia, in 1525, 
in which the king was made prisoner and the Swiss lost no less than seven 
thousand men. Such repeated and heavy losses gave_ them at last a distaste 
for those disastrous Italian wars, where they could gain nothmg but a barren 
reputation for mercenary valour.® 

THE ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE (1521 A.D.) 

Francis I, in spite of the victory of Marignano, judged it better to buy 
peace of the Swiss for considerable sums and a cession of territory. But, on 
the other hand, he had ensured the absence of his enemies’ armies and had 
everywhere guaranteed his French and Italian frontiers where they were in 
contact with confederation territory. Annual pensions were again paid to 
the majority of the cantons and their allies to assure their good will. 

\\ However, the inconveniences of pensions, the distribution of moneys and 
enrolments were felt so much by the Swiss government that Zurich and 
Schwyz made great efforts to put an end to them. A convention was held 
at Bern at the end of the Italian disasters to forbid pensions and presents 
from foreign monarchs; and at Bern, even, the government, recoiling before 
a sedition, temporarily renounced them. But habit was too strongly en- 
grained; cupidity was allowed to stand before the coimtry’s dearest interests. 
Thus when, in spite of thotr decision, the governments saw bands of volun- 
teers depart enrolled by French agents or on Austria's behalf, they were but 
reaping the sad yet inevitable consequences of that turpitude of which they 
had set the example and to which they had accustomed the nation. 

Schiimer, banished from Valais, was no longer there to aid the efforts of 
.Maximilian and England by his influence. The confederation, drawn away 
by a torrent of private ambition and 3 delding to the influence of the gold 
scattered so profusely by France, concluded a new treaty with Francis I, 
which was to last during the king’s life and three years after his death (1521). 

This treaty granted power to enrol not less than six thousand and not 
more than sixteen thousand men, on condition they served on land only. 
If the confederates were attacked, the king was to furnish at his expense 
two hundred lances, twelve cannon, six small, six large, and pay 25,000 gold 
crowns every three months as subsidy, whether he himself was or was not 
engaged in warfare. If they preferred, they could, in place of the two hundred 
lances, receive 2,000 gold crowns every three months. Thq king allowed 
them the provisioniog of his states with salt. No one of the parties was to 
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conclude a peace without notifying the other and procuring him the means 
of taking part in it. Each was to drive from his territories the adversaries 
of the other. During the term of the alliance the king engaged to pay a 
surplus pension to the cantons and their aUies._ The ordinary reserves were 
mentioned, but with this difference — that their effect was suspended if one 
of the persons or powers reserved attacked the allied party. This treaty had 
for object the protection of countries situated on either side the mountains ■ 
the French and the Milanese. It concluded the 
'majority of thg Swiss allies, the abbey and town 
of St. Gall, the Grisons, Valais, Miilhausen, Rott- 
weU, and Bienne. 

Thus the confederates, salaried by France, 
compromised their relations with other states 
in her favour, renouncing their independent 
position and submitting more and more to the 
influence of this powerful neighbour. They 
consented to play simply a secondary r61e in 
* European politics. Zurich would not accept 
this humble position. Schwyz, BMe, and 
Schaffhausen hesitated a long time. The Swiss, 
drawn by Charles VIII into the Italian wars 
as allied troops, had then acted as a sovereign 
ower. In the Swabian war the confederation 
ad gloriously maintained its independence 
against the empire. During the Italian wars 
she wanted to exercise a protectorate over 
the southern coimtries, and Lombardy in par- 
ticular, and to extend her influence beyond 
them. For some time the fate of the duchy of 
Milan was in the hands of the confederation: 
thus it acted and was treated as a great power. 

But at the end of reverses which its arms ex- 
perienced in Lombardy it renounced the str- 
ing r61e to which it had aspired while feeling its 
martial strength. 

THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF SWITZERLAND 

Recalled to her natural destinies, Switzer- 
land thenceforth did not share in the a^tations 
or conflicts of general politics. Though strong enough to maintain her inde- 
' pendenee, she felt not enough so to dominate other countries; she was not or- 
ganised for conquests. From that time she gave herself up to a full enjoyment of 
her liberty, and served as a refuge in the midst of the general European unrest. 
However, as she had only instmctively retired, and not as the result of any 
decision, foreign powers continued for some time to attribute to her an impor- 
tance she no longer had. One sees Francis land Charles V soliciting her help to 
gain the imperial throne. Little by little her position was better understood, 
and she knew how to maintain her neutrality during the Thirty Years’ War. 

But while renouncing an active r61e, Switzerland opened up for her children 
the career of foreign service. It was a natural ending to the old-fashioned 
wars amongst the populations, who coly thus took an indirect part in the 
events of this epoch. This portion of the national history presents lights and 
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shades. The mercenary regiments for centuries upheld the military reputa- 
tion of the country and Helvetian honour. If they combated for causes 
foreign to them they were not servants dependent on a master’s caprices, 
"but remained Swiss although serving other kings. The brightness of their 
glory reflects on their country and raises its military reputation. 

It was imperative that the confederation should occupy itselfrless actively 
with foreign interests and give all its attention to itself. There was strong 
irritation against those western towns whose troops, by brusquely quitting 
the army, had paved a way for the disaster of Marignano. The fears inspired 
by this state of opinion led Solothum, Bern, and Fribourg to unite more 
closely in a civic league. In each canton there was the same distrust among 
the citizens, the same disorganisation in public institutions. _ 

However, certain positive ameliorations had been accomplished. As to 
the Italian subjects, placed under the power of the eleven cantons by the 
treaty of peace with Francis I, they were governed by a bailiff named in turn 
by each of the states and ruled for two years. This functionary swore to 
observe the statutes and received homage from the councils and communes. 
Eleven deputies went to receive the annual accounts at Lugano, then at 
Locarno, then alternately at Mendrisio and Valle Maggia. To administer 
death sentences the countries named judges to whom the bailiff gave adjuncts. 
The secretary was taken from one of the eleven cantons and generally n^ed 
for life. On tMs functionary rested the practice of jurisdiction and delivery 
of business. The bailiff received part of the taxes; the executions and the 
confiscations went to the cantons. The country, moreover, paid them a 
moderate contribution. The ordinary administration belonged to the com- 
munal councils. 

In the interval which had elapsed between the Perpetual Peace and the new 
agreement with the French, the thirteen cantons had admitted in their per- 
petual alliance the imperial town of Rottweil, situated in Swabia (1519), on 
the same conditions as the town of St. Gall. But these bonds were tacitly 
and by common accord broken at the Thirty Years’ War, because the con- 
federation, in abstaining from taking part, could not offer its new ally a 
sufficiently strong protection. Thenceforth the Rottweil deputies ceased 
attending the diets. On their side the three Grisons leagues had formed 
a perpetual alliance with the house of Austria similar to the hereditary 
alliance./ 




CHAPTER IV 

THE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES 

[1619-1715 A.D.] 

Whilst the Italian wars between Austria and France employed the arms 
of the Swiss youth away from their own country, a most important change 
was silently taking place at home. This was no other than the great religious 
reform of the sixteenth century. In Switzerland the corruption of the clergy 
at the b^inning of the sixteenth century seems to have been even more gen- 
eral and barefaced than in other countries of Europe. There was a grossness 
in it which was characteristic of a rude, uninformed, and still imperfectly 
civilised people. Remonstrances had been several times made by various 
cantons on the increasing licentiousness of the churchmen. As early as Aug- 
ust, 1477, the Bernese had complained to Benedict de Montferrand, bishop of 
Lausanne, that they saw with grief the clergy of their country given up to 
libertmism. But little redress could be expected from that quarter, for we 
find repeatedly the burghers of Lausanne complaining still more bitterly of 
their own bishop, and more especially of Sebastian de Montfaucon, who filled 
the see in the early part of the sixteenth century, and “whose servants beat 
and killed the citizens in affrays, and the bishops protected them openly and 
by force from the hands of justice.” 

The young men returning from the Italian wars brought back with them 
habits of dissipation and profligacy not favourable to religious veneration. 
But even the friars laboured as it were to throw discredit on religious cere- 
monies and practices. A disclosure of monkish imposture had been made at 
Bern some years before, arising out of an ancient jealousy between the two 
rival orders of the Dominicans and the Franciscans. The former, to obtain a 
triumph over the Franciscans, resorted to pretended miracles; they worked 
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tsn the, weak fancy of a poor tailor called Jetzler, who had entered the Domini- 
can convfent of Bern as a lay brother, and made him believe that several 
saints, and' liie "Virgin herself, whom a friar personated, appeared to him. 
Crowds flocked to the Dominican convent to see Jetzler, the favourite of 
heaven, who exhibited on the palms of his hands and on his feet the stigmata, 
or marks in imitation of our Saviour’s wounds, which the Franciscans boasted 
that St. Francis alone had ever borne. Jetzler’s marks, it appears, were pro- 
duced by corrosives. The whole was an impious piece of jugglery, but the 
friars relied too much on Jetzler’s credulity: they were disco yered — Jetzler 
feonf^sed all; Pope Julius sent a legate to examine the friars, and the council 
of Bern having taken cognisance of the matter, four friars were condemned 
and burned to death. This occurred in 1507. 

Another subject of great scandal and mischief was the manner in which 
livings in Switzerland were bestowed upon forei^ adventurers, chiefly Ital- 
ians, who publicly bought them at Rome, or received them from the favour- 
ite retainers of the papal court. The Swiss cantons, in 1520, made remon- 
strances to Pucci, the pope’s legate, about this scandalous abuse; and they 
issued an order banishing all “ courtisans ” (the name they gave to the clerical 
intruders on livings) as "wicked, ignorant persons, who had nothing of the 
spirit of God in them,” and threatening, if found again within their territory, 
to drown them in sacks. But the immediate cause of the schism with Rome 
was, in Switzerland as well as in Germany, Leo X’s famous bull for the sale of 
indulgences in 1617.& 

ZWINGLI INVEIGHS AGAINST ECCLESIASTICAL ABUSES 

The brightest spot in Switzerland was Bdle. Amongst other divines 
strongly attached to ancient learning, Thomas Wyttenbaeh of Biel, taught 

the university of this place, to which he was called in 1505, and Wolfgang 
Ihbricius Oapito, a native of Alsace, was an instructor from 1512 to 1520. 
They opened to their hearers many clear views of isolated doctrines. But 
Erasmus especially, who settled at B41e in 1516, gathered round him a circle 
of enthusiastic admirers of ancient learning and refined views in religion. To 
this circle Huldreich (Ulrich) Zwingli united himself; he was bom on the 
1st of January, 1484, at Wildhaus in the county of Toggenburg, and was edu- 
cated at the universities .of Vienna and B^le; at the latter place he received 
from Wyttenbaeh his first incitement to the study of divinity. From 1506, 
when he was elected by the community of Glams to be their pastor, he 
devoted himself to a zealous study of the Latin classics and fathers of the 
church. He inveighed as an eloquent preacher against the corrupt morals of 
his day; in 1510 he pursued the same course in satirical and allegorical writ- 
ings. Nevertheless he was stiU quite devoted to the pope; he received from 
him a pension as an influential preacher, and regarded the support which the 
Swiss rendered to the pope as a dutiful protection of the holy see. But after- 
wards he began to see into many of the errors and abuses of the church. 

When, in the year 1518, a trafficker in indulgences, the Franciscan Ber- 
nardin Samson, made his appearance in Switzerland, and surpassed all his co- 
workers 'm^ effrontery, then Zwingli, as well as many others, raised his voice 
against this abuse. ^ Many private expressions of his may have contributed 
to the opinion which soon prevailed in Zurich that he was a Lutheran 
at heart. The monks first attacked him, then several canons of his cathe- 
dral complamed that he denied the divineTight of tithes, and in the exercise 
of his spiritual office did not keep sufficiently in view the increase of the 
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revenue of the chapter; his adversaries could not as yet acci^e lum of 
heresy. In order to avoid quarrels, the council charged all their clergy to hold 
forth the doctrine of the holy Scripture only. 

Zwingli resigned his pension from Rome in 1520, and declared that he 
would not be hindered by_ anything from preaching the gospel. He was first 
entangled iikcontroversy in 1522. He had designated the rme of fasting as a 
human ordinance, several townsmen broke the rule and were called to 
answer for so doing. The clergy, when questioned by the council, under the 
direction of Zwingli, censured the arbitrary transgression, but persisted in 
the statement' that the rule was a human ordinance. The bishop of Con- 
stance accordingly sent a commission to Zurich to command the observance 
of the ceremonies (April, 1522), However, the council took Zwingli’s part, 
and demanded more satisfactory directions from the bishop. In May, 1522, 
the bishop of Constance issued a pastoral to warn his flock against innovations, 
and the diet of Lucerne forbade all preaching likely to cause disquiet. Zwingli 
defended the free preaching of the Gospel 

As the celibacy of the clergy had led to the grossest abuses in Switzerland, 
Zwingli and his friends prayed above aU things for the abolition of this human 
ordinance. However, no answer was given; on the contrary, the diet and 
the bishop began to persecute several of the clergy who had made themselves 
too conspicuous. The most disgraceful calumnies with regard to Zwingli 
were disseminated in the neighbouring cantons; in the three monasteries of 
Zurich, the resorts of the professors of the old faith, sermons were preached 
against him incessantly. Now that the efforts of the council to restore peace 
remained without success, it yielded to Z#mgli’s wish to encounter publicly 
these calumnies and attacks, and fixed a religious conference betwixt the two 
parties for the 29th of January, 1523, in which they were to produce their 
doctrines, and support them by holy Scripture alone. * 

For the same political reasons for which the pope had overlooked other 
arbitrary acts of the Swiss in church matters, he took no notice of these great 
movements. Zurich was the only canton which steadfastly refused the league 
with France, and stiU in 1521 granted soldiers to the pope; whilst the rest of 
the cantons supported France, and treated the papal legate in Switzerland 
with hostility. Adrian accordingly overlooked what scarcely could be over- 
looked any longer; and at the very time in which this conference, no less in- 
its form than in the results to be expected from it, was threatening the exist- 
ing constitution of the church, he sent Zwingli a flattering letter, to induce 
him to employ his influence to retain the powerful canton on the pope’s side. 

For the disputation to be held on the 29th of January, 1523, Zwingli had 
comprised in sixty-seven articles the doctrines he had preached; and so 
defended them on that day against the vicar-general Faber, that the council 
charged him to persevere in his course, and all their preachers to hold forth 
the pure Gospel as he did. By this disputation, by the interpretation of his 
articles which was soon after (in July) published by Zwingli, and by the 
preaching of Zwingli and his friend Leo Judae (L4on Juda), who came to Zurich 
in the beginning of 1523 as lay-priest at St. Peter’s, men’s minds were more 
and more won over to the Reformation; and many wished to see it brought 
into actual existence. For them it was not enough that the council 
allowed nuns to leave their convents (June 17th), that several of the clergy 
married without restraint, that a German baptismal service was introduced 
in the city (August 10th), and that the cathedral chapter at its own request 
received a new and suitable constitution (September 19th). They wished to 
feel sure that all that was idolatrous in the divine service was abolished, 
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espe<^ially images and masses, and accordingly they soon began on their own 
Authority to demolish images and the paraphernalia of superstition. These 
events made an evil impression on most of the remaining confederates. They 
’Were in part frightened at the prospect of a schism m the church, in part they 
concluded from certain exaggerated rumours that all civic order was over- 
thrown at Zurich, and dreaded the force of the example. Proclamations were 
issued against all innovations in the church. 

All excess of zeal, whether displayed in behalf of the old or the new 
religion, was held in check; and every outbreak or arbitrary demonstration 
was chastised. On the other hand concession was gradually made to the 
desire for reform; in December the shrined pictures in the churches were 
allowed to be closed up, and every priest was left free to celebrate mass or 
not as he chose. In 1524 a more thorough reform of the church was begun 

with the abolition of images. One after 
another all the objects and usages of su- 
perstition quickly disappeared; the monas- 
teries were suppressed, and changed into 
schools and almshouses. 

Beyond the canton of Zurich the refor- 
mation was at this time in actual existence 
only in Appenzell and the town of Mul- 
hausen. The free inhabitants of Appen- 
zell, to whom, since the year 1522, Walter 
Klarer, pastor at Hundweil, had preached 
the Gospel, after a violent struggle granted 
to every parish the right of judging for 
itself (1524). _ Out of the eight parishes of 
the canton, six at once came over to the 
Reformation, and began to model their 
church constitution without suffering them- 
selves to be withheld by any considera- 
tions. Mulhausen was won over to the 
Reformation by Ulrich von Hutten, and 
reconstituted its form of worship accordingly as early as 1523. Still a party 
•of adherents to the ancient order, who relied upon the confederates for 
support, imposed upon the council the necessity for prudence. 

The government endeavoured to maintain their influence by holding an 
intermediate position betwixt the parties. The preaching of the gospel was 
freely conceded, but every attack upon church usage and all controversy were 
forbidden and punished with severe penalties.® 
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EELIGIOUS QUABRELS AND RELIGIOUS LEAGUES 

Zwingli, not content with attacking the church, censured also the civil 
power, reproaching his fellow countrymen with their inconsistency in con- 
sidering it “ a sin to eat the flesh of animals during Lent, whilst they thought 
it lawful to sell human flesh to foreign princes.” Upon hearing of this and 
other similar attacks, the dejiuties of the cantons assembled at Bern ordered 
his arrest. _ The great council, or legislative assembly of Zurich, however, 
protected him, ana in that same year (1523) convoked all the clergymen of 
the town and country, and forbade them, under penalties, to preach any doc- 
trines which were not clearly grounded on holy writ; at the same time they 
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condemned images and image worship. In the following year the service of 
the mass was formally abolished. 

These decisions were communicated to all the cantons and to the bishops 
of Switzerland. Most of the cantons, and especially the three Waldsthtte, 
made strong remonstrances against the new doctrines, as much perhaps from 
political ^3rom religious motives; for the evangelical preachers condemned 
the practice of enlisting in foreign wars, which was very prevalent and popular 
in me mountain districts. Deputi^ from the cantons repaired to Zurich; and 
while they promised that they would reform clerical abuses, they exhorted 
the Zurichers to abstain from Wther innovations, under pain of being 
expelled from the confederacy. But the great council of Zurich replied that 
it was “ better to obey God than man,” and the work of reformation pro- 
ceeded. They abolished processions, fastings, and pilgrimages; they buried 
the relies; removed the images, reduced the number of festivals, and established 
a new liturgy. The convents were suppressed, their inmates released from 
their vows and allowed to marry; the buildings being devoted to hospitals 
or schools, and their revenues applied to the support of the new ^tablish- 
ment and to that of the clergy. The chapter of Zurich willingly gave up its 
rights and property to the state, ^ and its twenty-four canons became pro- 
fessors, preachers, or tutors, and had an allowance secured to them for life. 
Zurich became the first reformed canton in Switzerland. The cities of St. 
Gall and of Mulhausen soon followed the example, and the canton of Schaff- 
hausen, and somewhat later that of BMe, did the like. Bern hesitated, its 
councils were divided, and anomalous enactments followed each other. 
Endeavouring to avoid an open schism with Rome, its magistrates curtailed 
the authority and revenues of the clergy, and seemed disposed to allow both 
parties to follow their respective doctrine in peace, and thus save the coun- 
try from civil war. They gave permission to the nuns of Kdnigsfeld to leave 
their convent and enter the marriage state. Marriages of nuns and of church- 
men took place likewise in several other cantons, and gave occasion to the 
sarcasms or the Catholic party. 

Conferences were opened again in the town of Baden, in the year 1526, 
between the theologians of the two parties. The Catholics had sent for a 
celebrated doctor of divinity from Ingolstadt, named Johann von Eck, and 
he was supported by two capuchins well versed m the scholastic subtleties of 
those times. Zwingli was offered a safe conduct, to which, however, he did 
not trust. Eck had been heard to say that “ with heretics there were no 
better arguments than fire and sword,” besides, about that time an evangel- 
ical preacher had been burned at Lmdau, and another had been drowned at 
Fribourg in the Brisgau. (Ecolampadius, Berthold Haller, and other evan- 
gelicals repaired nevertheless to Baden. The disputations lasted eighteen 
days; during which vituperation and recriminations were resorted to oftener 
than argument. 

The Catholic cantons, Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Lucerne, and Fri- 
bourg, became, however, after this conference, strengthened in their hostility 
to the evangelical doctrines, and they issued decrees of proscription against 
its professors in all places subject to them. In the territories of the cantons 
themselves this course was comparatively easy, as the new doctrines had not 
made much progress there, but the case was different in the bailiwicks which 
were held by the Catholics cantons in common with those which had either 
like Zurich embraced the evangelical doctrines or like Bern wished to enforce 

[1 The revenues thus acquired Zwingli devoted to the use of a school (the Carolinum) 
intended to increase knowledge of the humanities ] 
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aJtid .avoid measures of persecution. Accordingly, the bailiwicks 
Aargau, Thurgau, Rheinthal, Sargans, and Baden bebame a wide field of 
.(^SCtord and violence. Several monasteries were attacked and plundered. 
'Hie unfortunate people of the bailiwicks were distracted between the two 
ipi^ties, who preponderated according as the landvogt, or governor, was from 
'as Catholic or a reformed canton. The county of Baden at first adopted the 
Information, and the famous convent of Wettingen on the Limmat was con- 
verted into a school. But afterwards Baden returned to Catholicism. In 
1 ,’Biurgau, on the contrary, the Catholic cantons began by forbidding the 
jjeading of the Bible, but the reformed religion afterwards gained the 
ascendancy. 

In the midst of the increasing discord, a new firebrand was thrown by 
'anotW set of fanatics. These sectarians were commonly called Wieder- 
illnfer, i.e. anabaptists, because they rebaptised adults. They spread into 
Switzerland. Two men of Zurich became their chiefs. The dissolute, the 
turbulent, the bankrupts in character joined them. They renounced every 
form of worship, they assembled m great multitudes in the fields or forests, 
they threw off all allegiance to the laws or magistrates. _ Some of their bands 
had their wives m common. The cantons, both Catholic and reformed, tried 
persuasion and mild correction, but to no purpose; capital punishment was 
resorted to against the most outrageous of the leaders, but they went to the 
scaffold with the zeal of martyrs. At last Bern assembled six thousand men 
tq put down the bands which were infesting its territory, and were living m 
a state of open rebellion. Fribourg and Solothum joined their contingents. 
Zurich took similar measures, and by degrees the sect fell into disrepute, and 
at last Wame harmless and unnoticed. The Catholics, however, did not 
fail to throw the blame of these lamentable excesses on the new doctrines, as 
bemg* at least, the indirect cause of all the mischief. 

,• ,.The council of Bern, which had long proceeded on religious questions 
j^lth.a caution bordering on irresolution, came at length to a determination, 
ii 1528 it announced the opening of a new and final conference, in order to 
^hrow all possible light oii the pending controversy. Six cantons, namely 
jthe three Waldstatte, Lucerne, Zug, and Fribourg, declined sending any depu- 
ties- A great number of clergymen, and men of learning, came from various 
parts of Switzerland and the neighbouring countries. Zwingli himself came 
with an escort. It was altogether a solemn assembly, the most important, 
that had yet met in Switzerland on this great controversy. 

The council of Bern, considering the result as decidedly in favour, of 
reformation, decreed the abolition of mass in the capital. They assembled 
the citizens of every condition, and requested their oath that they would 
support the government in what they were going to do for the good of the 
state. They then addressed to all the subjects of the canton a general edict 
of reformation. Bern became the steadiest pillar of reformation in Switzer- 
land. At the same time they prohibited for the future receiving pensions 
from foreign states, or enlisting in foreign services, so far as this could be done 
without infringing the treaties already existing with France and other pow- 
em, and in fact the followmg year Bern rejected the urgent request of the 
king of France to extend the capitulation to a further contingent of troops. 
This good r^olve, however, was only kept while the religious fervour lasted 
which had dictated it. In November, 1528, the five Catholic cantons ^ and the 
Valais formed a league for the defence of the Catholic faith, which was called the 


* The Waldstatte, Lucerne, an4 Zug. 
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“ league of the Valais.” The canton of Fribourg joined the league afterwards, 
and, what was worse, the hereditary enemy of Switzerland, Ferdinand of Aua- 
tria, king of Hungary, was admitted the following year [February, 1529] into 
the alli^ce \Christlidm Vereinvrmng, Christen Alliance]. 

Zurich and Bern formed a particular alliance between themselves, which 
they called »evangelical co-burghership [Evangelisches BurgrecM], to which 
the towns of Bienne, St. Gall, Mulhausen, and Constance acceded. The 
objects were, their mutual defence and the 

E roteetion of ^heir subjects of the common 
ailiwicks who would embrace the reformed 
doctrines, leaving to the rest full liberty of 
conscience, and observing in every other 
matter which did not concern religion the 
obligations which bound them to the other 
cantons of the confederation. This treaty 
was concluded at Bern on the 3rd of March, 

1629. The five remaining cantons were di- 
vided. At Bdle the people fought in the 
streets, the burghers against their Catholic 
magistrates; they destroyed the images, and 
at last drove the Catholic clergy out of the 
city. The service was ordered to be read 
in German. Most of the nobles, remaining 
attached to the old faith, were excluded for- 
ever from the senate. The famous Eras- 
mus, a naan of quiet, studious habits, left 
Bdle amidst all these tumults ; but he re- 
turned soon after, and passed the remainder 
of his IL'e in that city, although he never 
would openly abjure the doctrines of Rome. 

Nicholas Diessbach, coadjutor of the late 
bishop, and upon whom that rich see de- 
volved, refused the preferment. Bale, as 
well as.Schaffhausen, was ranked from that 
time among the reformed cantons. In the 
canton ol Appenzell the reformed doctrines 
gained ground, chiefly in the external Roden 
or districts, while the interior and more se- 
cluded parts remained attached to Catholi- (iiiaaieAges) 

cism; and a separation followed, by which 

each of the two districts formed a separate state, although still representing' 
together but one canton of the confederation. _ ‘ 

The Reformation spread early among the Grisons, but did not produce at 
first any' serious troubles. Both parties availed themselves of the opportunity 
to reduce the power of the church; the feudal rights of the bishop of Coire 
and of the abbeys were suppressed, the corv6es abotahed. In this both 
Catholic and Protetant agreed, and, without quarrelling about theological 
controversies, they turned them to thaaccount of pohticai liberty. The town 
of Bienne was one of the first reformed, through the agency of its citizen 
Wyttenbaeh. That of Mulhausen, an ally of the cantons, though without the 
borders of Switzerland, also embraced the Reformation. 

The most strenuous champions of Catholicism were from the first the five 
old cantons, namely the three Waldstatte, Lucerne, and Zug, There re^or- 
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iHia^ion made no inroads, or if it did at first at Lucerne it was soon effectually 
ckedked by severe measures. These five cantons had frequent disputes with 
Zurich and Bern about the common bailiwicks; a new subject of discord arose 
concerning the country of Hash and Oberland. Serious causes of irritation 
occurred, especially in Thurgau, Gaster, and Toggenburg. Zurich demanded 
the free exercise of religion for the people of those districts, among whom the 
doctrines of the Reformation had widely spread. Jacob Keyser, a minister 
from the canton of Zurich, as he was one day going to preach as usual at the 
parish of Oberkirch, in the bailiwick of Gaster, which was subject to the two 
cantons of Schwyz and Glarus, was seized by four armed men and taken to 
Schwyz. After seven days’ trial, he was sentenced to be burned. In vain 
Glarus remonstrated, in vain Zurich protested — the unhappy Keyser was 
l^umed publicly at Schwyz at the end of May, 1529. Several traders from 
l^urichjWho had gone to Schwyz on business, were beaten, pelted with stones, 
and obliged to escape. The Zurichers, on their side, seized the landammann 
Wehrli of Unterwalden, on his return from Thurgau, where he had, in his 
capacity of bailiff, persecuted the new doctrines; and although he wore his 
cloak with the colours of Unterwalden, in token of his oflEice, he was publicly 
executed at Zurich. 


THE FIRST EBIilGIOUS PEACE; SECTARIANISM 

All these and other grievances produced at last an open rupture. Zurich 
declared war by a manifesto/against the five Catholic cantons, and claimed 
the assistance of Bern. The latter put in motion a body of ten thousand 
men. St. Gall, Mulhausen, Bienne sent also their contingents to the evan- 
gelical cause. These allied troops advanced by Kappel towards Schwyz. 
The five cantons marched to Baar to meet them; and thus twenty-four thou- 
sand Swiss stood opposite to each other, ready to fight. John (Ebly, the 
landammann of Glarus, who had already saved his own canton from civil 
war, hastened to the field between the combatants, and interfered with 
humane zeal in the name of his own and the other neutral cantons. Bern 
appointed a conference to take place at Aarau; and a suspension of hostilities 
having been immediately proclaimed, the soldiers of both armies were seen 
mingling on friendly terms like brethren. 

Peace was concluded on the 26th of June, 1529. This was the first relig- 
ious peace between the Swiss, and it served as a precedent for subsequent 
treaties. The articles of the peace were seventeen in number. The principal 
ones were that the Catholic cantons should renounce their league with Ferdi- 
n^d of Austria; that no endeavours should be made to induce the five Cath- 
olic cantons or their subjects to embrace the reformed religion; with regard 
to the common bailiwicks, every parish should decide by plurality of votes 
whether they would have mass or not, and abstain or not from meat on fast- 
days, and their decision should be the rule in force as long as the inhabitants 
continued of the same mind; that those parishes which had already abolished 
the mass and the imag® should be left undisturbed. The prmciple of the 
whole treaty was perfect toleration. None of the cantons were to hold 
together partial diets, except for private and particular business; and the old 
Compact of Stanz, agreed to in 1481, was sworn to again as the national com • 
pact of the whole Swiss federation. 

This p^e was favourable to the evangelicals, inasmuch as it protected 
the spreading of their doctrines through conviction, but not by violent means. 
The Catholic cantons were reluctantly obliged to sign it, because they found 
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themselves forsaken by Austria and by the pope. These two powers trere 
then at variance, since Charles V’s army had stormed and pillaged Rome in 
1527. On the other side, the Turks, under Sultan Solyman, had overrun 
Hungary and besieged Vienna, giving full employment to Ferfinand, who, 
as well as his brother the emperor, deemed it necessary to conciliate the Pro- 
testant princes of Germany. Thus these Turkish and Italian wars proved 
indirectly the means of sheltering the growth of reformation both in Germany 
and Switzerland. 

Meantime a dispute had arisen between the Swiss evangelicals and the 
great German ‘reformer, Luther, on the subject of the eucharist. The land- 
graf of Hesse invited Luther and Zwingli to meet at Marburg, in 1529, in 
order to come to an understanding on the point in controversy. The two 
parties had several conferences, but each remained convinced of its own 
opinion. The landgraf prevailed on them to shake hands at parting; but 
Luther said publicly afterwards, “ We have, by so doing, given the ZwingUans 
a token of Christian charity, but not a title to our brotherhood.” 

In the year 1530 the reformed religion made great progress in western 
Switzerland. Farel, a native of Dauphine, a man of zealous temper, who had 
been driven out of France by persecution, was the evangelical preacher in all 
that part of the country where French is spoken. At Neuch§.tel &e people 
burned the images, upset the altars, and, in spite of the opposition of the 
authorities, demanded that the question of religion should De_ decided in a 
general assembly by the majority of vote. The burghers, having assembly 
on the 4th of November, decided that mass should be no longer performed in 
the town, that images should be removed, and that other Catholic observ- 
ances should be abolished, Farel proceeded next to the valleys of the Jura, 
which were under the lordship of the bishop of BfiJe. The Val St. Imier 
embraced the Reformation; but in the neighbouring valley or provostship of 
Munster great disturbances arose. On arriving at Munster, Farel found the 
minds of the people disposed to listen to him. They at once broke the images 
and prevented the service of the mass. 

Zwingli published his confession of faith, which differed from that of 
Augsburg, especially on the subject of the real presence, which he totally 
denied. This confession, which was called “ evangelical,” was also taken to 
the emperor by the deputies of three cantons, Bern, Zurich, and BMe, who 
had meantime entered into an alliance with the landgraf of Hesse and the 
city of Strasburg to defend each other against anyone who should molest 
them concerning their religion. It is a remarkable fact that Francis I at that 
time asked to be received into the alliance, but his offer was declined. 

On the 19th of November, 1530, Chples V published an edict enjoining 
all subjects of the empire to live according to the regulations of the Roman 
church, until a general council should be assembled; and threatening those 
who should not conform to this order. It was then that the German reformed 
states assembled at Schmalkalden, in December, and entered into a resolu- 
tion to defend each other mutually, and to repel force by force. This was 
call^ the Smalkaldic League. They also protested, with the elector of Sax- 
ony at their head, against the election of Ferdinand, Charles’ brother, as 
king of the Romans, by which Charles, who was occupied with the affairs.of 
Spain and Italy, meant to transfer to his brother the imperial authority. 

The reformed cantons were invited to join the Smalkaldic League at the 
instance of the landgraf of Hesse, who saw the urgency of the Protestants’ 
strengthening themselves by all means within their reach; but the elector of 
Saxony imposed as a condition that they should aE sign the Confession of 
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tb<ei'9^iss reformers refused to do. The Swiss evangelical 
!' lued separate from the German Protestants, or Lutherans. In a great 
^j.nod held at Bern in 1532 the articles of the Helvetic Confession of faith 
filially established and proclaimed. 

,4.'i'!l4ie five Catholic cantons, dissatisfied with the spreading of the reformed 
^ doctrines in consequence of the liberty of conscience granted by ^he religious 
’^eaee of 1529, and emboldened by the appearance of affairs in Germany, 
sought an opportunity for a fresh quarrel. The reformed cantons, and Zurich 
" " sciaUy, were not long before they furnished them with a plausible one. 
„ ich and the reformed part of Glarus had been promoting the reformation 
territories of the abbot of St. Gall with a violence of zeal that made 
jn overlook the dictates of Justice and the faith due to existing treaties. 
■,tbe death of the abbot, in March, 1529, the four cantons, protectors of 
t ^bbey, Zurich and Glarus on one side, and Lucerne and &hwyz on the 
disagreed about the election of his successor. The abbey was com- 
‘pletely secularised by force. The other cantons, and even Bern, disapproved 
j^f this arbitrary proceeding, which was an infraction not only of the rights 
tof the abbey but also of those of the other co-protectors. At a general diet 
held at Baden in January, 1531, the five Catholic cantons remonstrated 
strongly. Zurich, on its part, assumed a very high tone, and demanded that 
the ^tholic cantons should allow the Scriptures to be freely read amongst 
4hem. At this diet the evangelical cantons objected to the test of plurality 
fif' Votes in the diets being conclusive in matters of religion, for the Catholic 
cantons, being many and small, were always sure of a majority against the 
'reformed ones, who were few though large. This was a grave question, thus 
first broached, for it affected the very constitution of the confederation. 


SECOND WAR OF KAPPBL 

■f i i ■ ■ 

. Zurich, in order to force the Catholic cantons to submit to its dictation, 
, fprbade all commerce with them, and even prevented the supply of neces- 
'Sary articles of provisions, such as salt, which the people of the Waldstktte 
^d to receive through Zurich. Zwingli opposed, as became a minister of 
Gospel, this uncharitable interdict, and he even preached against its 
^j^caple on Whitsunday, 1531. The inhabitants of the five cantons were 
ituious. They considered themselves, and not without reason, imkindly 
treated. “The sword alone can unloose the knot,” was the cry in the Wald- 
stdtte. In September manifestoes appeared on either side. Zurich, which 
had shown in this business, as it had done in others, an intemperate and over- 
bearing spirit, asked Bern and the other reformed cantons for the assistance 
stipulated by the so-called evangelical co-burghership of March, 1529. Bern, 
although wishing for peace, could not refuse the appeal; it raised a body of 
eight thousand men. 


DEFEATS OP KAPPBL AND ZUGEHBERG; PEACE OF KAPPBL 

The few Catholic cantons, strengthened by a body of Valaisans, assembled 
their troops at Zug; and tne duke of Savoy and the pope sent them some 
Italian auxiliaries. The Zuriehers divided their forces into small detach- 
ments, one of which, six hundred strong, took up a position at Kappel, on the 
road to Zug, But, as the Catholics threatened that position, they collected 
in haste a body of two thousand men to reinforce it, and Zwingli was ordered 
by the magistrates to accompany the soldiers, as it was known that his pres- 
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ence would tend greatly to encourage them, and as it was also customary for 
a minister to attend whenever the great banner of the city was unfurl^. 
Zwingli obeyed, though with gloomy forebodings of the result of the strife, 
which he told his friends would be the death of him, and of many other hon^t 
citizens. He was observed to pray fervently during the whole march. While 
this reinforcement was moving from Zurich, the Catholic troops, eight thou- 
sand strong, marched out of Zug on the morning of the 11th of October, to 
attack the detachment at Kappel. The Zurichers who were posted there, 
being joined by people from the coimtry, amounted to about twelve hundred 
men. * 

The attack began by a cannonade, which lasted from twelve to three in 
the afternoon, when the reinforcement of two thousand men frona Zurich 
appeared in si^ht, but in a state of great confusion, the troops having been, 
hurried on their march by repeated messages, and having left a number ^ 
stra^lers behind. The day was waning fast, and it seemed at one time as 
if the Catholics would defer the attack to the lollowing morning. But a' .vetr. 
eran warrior from Unterwalde, by name Tauch, advised an immediate a^aa&f 
on the Zurichers before the reinforcement had time to put themselves in ordCT. 
This advice was followed, and he led the attack. The Zurichers, besides .their 
great inferiority in numbers, were taken by surprise; their artillerymen had 
abandoned their duty, and their pieces were not served. Their leader Lavater 
and Zwingli himself encouraged the men, the latter crying out to them that 
their cause was good, and that God could still save them. They foi:ght 
bravely, but without, order. The main body of the Catholics, having rushed 
in upon them, broke tiirough as far as the banner, which the Zurichers defended 
desperately for a time; at last the rout became general. Zwingli had fallen 
in the thickest of the fight. The Catholics pursued their enemies for some 
distance, after which they returned to the field of battle, when they knelt 
down, according to the old Swiss custom, and thanked heaven, the Virgin, 
and all the celestial host, for having given them the victory. They then 
went about asking the wounded if they would confess or invoke the saints, 
and those who refused they despatched with their pikes. Some, however, 
there were among the Catholics who had more humanity than the rest, and 
who took the wounded to their tents and nursed them. 

Next day the body of Zwingli was recognised among the slain. The 
Catholics instituted a court-martial over the senseless corpse, and condemned 
it to be broken in four by the common executioner, and then burned to ashes, 
and the ashes mixed with rubbish and scattered to the winds. Such was the 
end of Ulrich Zwingli, the great reformer of Switzerland, a man single-hearted, 
pious, and disinterested; who, although warm and zealous in his cause, was 
as free as the times allowed from any violence or fanaticism, and still more 
from inhumanity towards his antagonists. 

The defeat of Kappel threw Zurich into consternation.* Altogether 
nearly one hundred burgesses, including twenty-six coimcillors and fifteen 
clergymen, and about one thousand men had fallen; four standards and 
eighteen cannon were lost. The disorder of the remaining troops, and their 
murmurs, gave fresh life to a party which still existed at Zurich, opposed to 
the Reformation. Nevertheless the national spirit of the people came to their 
aid; and the inhabitants of the country districts remained faithful in this 
emergency. Mount Albis was covered with fresh troops, and messengers 
were despatched to Bern to urge the advance of its contingent. The Bernese, 

[‘ This defeat of the evangelicds tishered in the counter Reformation or Catholic reaction 
in Switzerland.] 
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four tiiousand strong, were joined by volunteers from Bdle, Schaff hausen, 
Solothurn, Neu6h&tel, and even from Lausanne and Geneva. This army, 
aftef passing Bremgarten, followed the course of the river Reuss, and plun- 
dered on their way the convent of Muri. They then entered the canton of 
Zug and took Baar three days after the battle of Kappel. The Catholics, to 
the number of ten thousand, were posted on the Zugerberg, a hill which over- 
looks the town of Zug. But the Bernese and their allies instead of attacking 
their enemies with all their force, amused themselves marauding over the 
country. WMe many of them were thus dispersed in the villages. Hug, son 
of the avoyer of Lucerne, surprised them in the middle of the night of 
24th of October, killed a ^eat many, and drove many more down the preci- 
pices, where they perished. The main body of the Bernese remained inactive, 
fearing to strike their own friends. The loss on their side was about one 
thousand. 

This second defeat was fatal to the cause of the evangelicals. The people 
of Glarus and of Toggenburg detached themselves from the alliance, and 
considered as to the means of making a separate peace. Ten thousand men 
from the Grisons, who were on their march to protect the canton of Zurich, 
halted, and then returned home. The people of Zurich called loudly for 
peace. Luckily, the Catholic cantons were no less desirous of it: they felt 
severely the scarcity of provisions, arising from the interruption of com- 
munications; and many moderate men on both sides deplored this war 
between fellow countrymen. In these circumstances, the neutral cantons, as 
well as the envoys of France and Savoy, interfered to bring about a peace. 
The demands of the Catholics were at first moderate; but the greatest diffi- 
culty was that of the common bailiwicks, the reformed cantons wishing them 
to have full liberty of conscience, whilst the Catholic ones earnestly mam- 
tained that “they could not in conscience allow their subjects a liberty which 
must prove detrimental to their salvation, and would be a temptation and a 
aiare unto their souls.” 

Meantime the magistrates of Zurich, being urged by the people and threat- 
ened by the Catholic troops, concluded m haste a separate peace, which was 
signed at Baar on the 20th of November, 1531. The first article was as fol- 
lows: “We, the people of Zurich, promise to leave unmolested, as we ought, 
our faithful and beloved confederates of the five cantons, their allies of the 
Valais, and all their adherents, now and forever, in their ancient, true, and 
imdoubted Christian faith, without importuning them by any disputations, 
and renouncing all evil intrigue or artifice. We, the five Catholic cantons, 
promise to leave on our part our confederates of Zunch and their adherents 
in the peaceful exercise of their religion.” The Zurichers were to renounce 
the so-called Christian League, and to pay the expenses of the war. 

The Bernese, being left alone, soon after subscribed to similar conditions. 
The common bailiwicks were thus left at the mercy of the Catholics, although 
the latter promised not to molest those of the inhabitants who had already 
embraced the reformed religion. But covert means were not wanting to 
suppress the reformed ‘doctiines The images were re-established every- 
where, the evangelical ministers were expelled from many places. The abbey 
of Wettingen was restored to its monks. The abbot of St. Gall re-entered 
his abbey in triumph, and the town of St. Gall lost its purchase, and was 
obliged to pay 10,000 florins. The Toggenburgers were again placed under 
the dominion of the abbot, but they preserved their liberty of conscience. 
Bern likewise maintained with firmness the same privilege for those inhabi- 
tants of Aargau who had embraced the Reformation. 
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At Solothum fresh troubles broke out; the Catholics were on the point of 
firing on the assembled evangelicals, when the old avoyer, Nicholas voa 
Wenger, stepped before the loaded cannon, crying out, “If you want the blood 
of your countrymen, take mine first.” Ihis noble act, and the aspect of the 
venerable magistrate, cheeked the fury of the people, and no blood was spilt; 
but the ref<Jrmed families were obliged to leave the canton. Solothurn, as 
weU as Fribourg, joined henceforth the five old cantons, so that the Catholic 
cantons became seven, while the reformed ones remained four, namely Bern, 
Zurich, Schaffljausen, and BMe; and this line of demarcation has continued 
ever since. Glarus and Appenzell alone remained mixed. The Treaty of 
Kappel, however, insured internal peace to the Swiss cantons for inore than 
a cehtury after. 


THE PROGEESS OP LIBERTY IN GENEVA 

We now turn to the affairs of western Switzerland. It was only in the 
sixteenth century that Geneva and Vaud became connected with the Swiss 
Confederation, of which they now constitute an essential part. Until that 
epoch, Geneva had been governed by its sovereign bishop, who was a prince 
of the German Empire. The bishop was elected by the chapter, conjointly 
with the burghers; he had no armed force at his disposal, and his authority 
was very limited. The ooimts of Geneva, Cmnites Genevensium, being feudal 
lords of the empire over the province of which Geneva was the chief town, 
administered justice; but their authority in the city was limited by that of 
the bishop,- who had his own courts of justice, and whose jurisdiction was 
independent of that of the counts. Placed between these two powers, the 
burghers contrived to extend their privileges. The powerful house of Savoy, 
however, aspired to extend its power over the city. 

Charles III, duke of Savoy, who at the begmning of the sixteenth century 
succeeded the good Philibert, showed himself especially disposed to encroach 
on the liberties of Geneva, and was favoured in his views by the bishop, 
Pierre de la Baume, a weak unprincipled man, who seemed willing to abdicate 
his temporal rights in favour of Charles. Tne citizens became alarmed, and 
turned their eyes towards the Swiss cantons for protection. One of the 
former bishops had, m 1478, concluded a treaty of alliance for himself and 
the citizens with Bern and Fribourg. Berthelier, a citizen of Geneva, who 
was exiled on account of some affray with the bishop’s authorities, and had 
retired to Fribourg, of which city he was also a burgher, proposed to the latter 
canton to renew their alliance with Geneva. The treaty of alliance and co- 
burghership with Fribourg was concluded in 1519. Berthelier returned to 
^neva. The city was now divided into two parties; the more numerous, 
who were for independence and the alliance with Fribourg, styled themselves 
Etdgenossen, “bound by oath,” in imitation of the Swiss confederates; and 
they gave their antagonists, who were devoted to the house of Savoy, the 
appellation of mamelukes. The word Eidgemssm, disfigured by a French 
pronunciation, was transformed into that of Hugvmots, and was afterwards 
applied generally to the French evangelicals or Calvinists. But Huguenots 
meant originally the republican party at Geneva. 

The duke of Savoy, incensed at the news of the alliance, marched with 
ten thousand men against Geneva. The syndii® being unable to resist, the 
gates were opened, the troops entered, and lived at free quarters upon the 
inhabitants. Berthelier was executed, and other acts of vengeance were per- 
petrated. The canton of, Fribourg, being apprised of this, marched troops 
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Ifit6 the duke’s territories of the Pays de Vaud; whereupon the duke issued 
a* general amnesty, and withdrew his army from the city, having first obliged 
the Iktter to rescind its alliance with Fribourg: but he continued, in concert 
with the bishop, to persecute the Huguenots, under various pretences. In 
J525 the Hu^enots became bolder, and talked of renewing the alliance with 
Bern and Fribourg, A treaty was concluded in February, 1523, by which 
the two cantons engaged “to defend Geneva against all attacks on their 

E ns, properties, liberties, privileges, jurisdictions, and_ ancient usages.” 

va took a sirmlar engagement towards the cantons; with^his difference, 
however — that its citizens were to pay for all assistance afforded to them, 
Wt were to furnish aid to Bern and Fribourg, when required, at their own 
expense. This was a general condition in all the treaties of alliance between 
the Swiss cantons and their weaker neighbours. But as Geneva was more 
likely to be m want of assistance than Bern and Fribourg, the Gtenevans 
thought themselves fortunate in concluding the treaty. ^ 

•The duke exerted himself strenuously to dissolve this alliance; but the 
cantons stood firm, and at last signified to him that, if he did not desist 
from annoying Geneva, they would rescind their own treaties with Savoy. 
From that moment the mamelukes lost all influence in the town, and they 
at last emigrated. Being summoned by the magistrates to return and give 
an account of their conduct, they were, on their non-compliance, declared 
outlaws, and their property was confiscated. They then joined the Savoyard 
nobles m the neighbourhood, and formed with them an offensive league 
against Geneva. They took the name of “knights of the Spoon,’ ’ on account 
of their having boasted that they would hew down the citizens, and cut them 
into small pieces, so as to be able to eat them with their spoons, and they 
wore, accordingly, as a badge of their confraternity, a spoon. They ravaged 
the estates of the citizens outside the town, burned the suburbs, killed those 
of ■ttoe inhabitants they fell in with, and blockaded the place in order to 
sftarve it. It was during this most calamitous period that the Genevans 
showed an energy and perseverance worthy of the highest praise — resisting 
all the intrigues of the duke and of the fickle-minded bishop, who still re- 
mained within the city, as well as the open attacks of their enemies from 
outside, and holdmg fast by the treaty with the cantons, as their only anchor 
of safety. At this time also the doctrmes of the Reformation began to 
spread rapidly amongst them. The flagrant immorality of the clergy con- 
tributed to this. Bonnivard, prior of St. Victor, was one of the first to preach 
in favour of a reformation in religion. But here again a new difficulty arose. 
Fribourg, one of the two allied cantons, wrote that if the Genevans aban- 
doned their old faith it would renounce their alliance. The magistrates, 
therefore, were cautious not to encourage the spreading of the new doctrines. 

Geneva meantime was reduced to the greatest extremities by the Savoy- 
ard nobles and the knights of the Spoon; the citizens could not venture 
outside the walls, no provisions were allowed to come in, and they suffered 
the severest pnvations. At last, after repeated but useless negotiations, 
Bern and Fribourg resolved, in 1530, to take the field, and relieve their ally. 
A Bernese army of seven thousand men, under John d'Erlach, joined by 
two thousand men from Fribourg, five hundred of Solothum, and three thou- 
sand volunteera irom other parts, with eighteen pieces of cannon, entered 
the Pays de Vaud, which they crossed without opposition, although they 
committed serious depredations on the subjects of the duke, and arrived 
at Geneva on the 10th of October, having on their march taken and de- 
stroyed the castles of the knishts of the Spoon. The other cantons and 
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the Valais now sent deputies to mediate a peace, and the l^aty of St. Julien. 
was the result. The duke engaged, among other things, that if he should be 
the first to attack the Genevans again he should forfeit the Pays de Vaud 
to Bern and Fnbourg. The Swiss army left Geneva, after having been paid 
by_ the inhabitants, who with great difficulty raised the sum required. The 
prior Bonnivard,^ whom the duke had kidnapped and confined in the dun- 
geons of Chillon, was to be released. The duke was to defray the expenses 
of the war, and pay an indemnity to Geneva; and, on 
the other hand, Jie was to appomt a vidomm in the 
latter city, to administer justice. The duke appointed 
this officer, but neglected to perform the other con- 
ffitions of the treaty. 

The preaching of the Reformation had formed two 
new parties in the city. The majority of the people 
and some of the magistrates were favourable to it; 
but the clergy and most of the councillors and of the 
wealthy citizens were for remaining Catholic. Farel, 
who had come to Geneva, was driven away, but some 
of his disciples continued to preach. In 1533 the 
animosity between the two parties had reached the 
greatest height. Conspiracies, seditions, murders were 
the melancholy consequences. Relative was against 
relative, brother against brother, father against son. 

The magistrates endeavoured to enforce mutual tol- 
eration. Farel returned, and held forth against the 
Catholics. Fribourg now demanded that Farel should 
be punished for preaching against its religion, and 
threatened to withdraw itself from the alliance. Bern 
insisted on the public preaching of the Gospel; and 
the council being obliged to accede, Farel preached 
in the church of the lYanciscan convent, and made 
numerous proselytes. Then it was that the deputies 
of Fribourg declared, in presence of the council of 
^neva, on the 23rd of April, 1534, that the alliance 
on their part was at an end, and they publicly tore 
the seals from off the treaty, which they had brought (Sixteenth centmj) 
with them. 

Bern remained now the only ally of Geneva, and its influence became 
paramount. The reformers, thus emboldened, kept no measures; they 
overturned the altars, and destroyed the images. Many Catholic families 
emigrated. The bishop, who had retired to Gex, excommunicated the town. 
The sovereign council of Geneva then declared that the bishop’s authority 
was at an end and his see vacant. The caqons retired to Annecy, whither 
the see of Geneva was finally transferred. On the 10th of August, 1534, the 

S eat council forbade the mass till further orders. Another edict enjoined 
at God should be worshipped according to the Gospel, and it forbade every 
act of papal idolatry. The Catholic party in the town dwindled to nothing; 
but the nobles of Savoy and the bishop blockaded Geneva, and annoyed the 
citizens. Bern remonstrated repeatedly for more than a twelvemonth, but 
without effect. The* duke, who was engaged in war with France, pleaded his 
inability to restrain his turbulent Savoyard nobles; but he had certainly 
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rivea' repeated proofs of his inancerity concerning the stipulations of the 
Treaty of St. Julien. He still held Bonnivard in prison at Chillon. 

On the other hand, Bern was probably not sorry to have an opportunity 
of seizing the Pays de Vaud. Being assured of the general sympathy of the 
people, and of their co-operation, the great council of Bern formally declar^ 
war against the duke of Savoy, in consequence of his breach of the Treaty of 
St. Julien, and of the state of intolerable oppression in which he held the 
city of Geneva, on accoxmt of its religion. The Bernese army, seven thousand 
strong, marched in January, 1636, by Morat; and as they proceeded they 
received the submission of most of the towns in the Pays de Vaud, except 
Yverdun. In eleven days the Bernese entered Geneva, where they were 
hailed as deliverers. The duke was at the same time attacked by the French, 
who conquered all Savoy and the greater part of Piedmont; so that he was 
stripped at the same time of all his dominions. The Valaisans, on their side, 
by an agreement with Bern, took for themselves all that part of the Chablais 
which extends along the southern shore of the Lake of Geneva, as far west 
as the river Drance. 

The Bernese now unexpectedly demanded of the Genevans the surrender 
of all the rights and revenues which the duke and the bishop held over the 
city. The Genevans, surprised at this demand, calmly but firmly refused. 
The Bernese councils desisted from theis unjust demand. In August, 1536, 
a treaty was concluded between the free town of Geneva and the canton of 
Bern. . The co-burghership was renewed for twenty-five years, at tlie expira- 
tion of which it was converted into a perpetual alliance. Geneva retained all 
the lands of the bishop, chapter, and convents, and of the priory of St. Victor, 
the Bernese reserving to themselves an appellate jurisdiction over those lands 
in all cases in which formerly appeal lay to the dukes of Savoy. The city 
and its territory were declared free from all jurisdictions of the neighbouring 
lordships. Thus Geneva became a really independent republic, and the 
evangelical religion was solemnly established there. The effects of these 
changes were soon perceived in the revival of activity, industry, and trade. 
A number of foreigners from France, Italy, and Savoy, came to reside within 
the walls of Geneva, bringing their property with them, for the sake of enjoy- 
ing peace and liberty of conscience. 

The Bernese had reduced the whole Pays de Vaud intO' subjection. 
Lausanne had not been visited by them, that city forming a separate 
sovereignty, and being still governed by its bishop, who was a prince of the 
empire. The citizens boldly opened the gates to Bern, which took possession 
of all the lands and jurisdictions of the bishop, extending over Lausanne, 
Avenches, Lucens, and Pully. The whole Pays de Vaud was divided into 
eight bailiwicks, a bailiff from Bern being appointed to each. The people 
in general were pleased with the change, except the nobility, who lost their 
influence by passing under the dommion of a republic. They were besides 
§,ttached to Catholicism. Many of them even refused the offer of having 
themselves inscribed and admitted among the Patricians of Bern. 

A religious disputation took place at Lausanne, in which Farel took the 
lead; it lasted seven days, but the Catholic clergy of Lausanne declined to 
take part in it. After its conclusion, the Bernese proclaimed all over the 
country the abolition of the mass and of images, and reformed clergymen 
were appointed to the various parishes. The castle of ■ChiUon was the last 
place that surrendered. In the dungeons below the level of the lake was 
found Bonnivard, who had been confined there for six years. Although 
Fribourg had borne no share in the expedition, yet Bern willingly allowed 
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her to take possession of several districts of the conquered country, such as 
Romont, Rue, and Estavayer, which were contiguous to her own territory. 
Some years afterwards the two cantons purchased the rights of the counts 
of Gruy^res, the last remaining of the old feudal nobility of Helvetia. Bern 
had liow doubled its territory, and it became by far the most extensive and 
powerful of'the Swiss cantons. 

'Ehe Reformation spread to the Italian side of the Alps, in the bailiwicks 
or districts subject to the Swiss confederates. After many vexations and 
^sturbances, and in spite of the protests of the reformed cantons, an order 
was issued by the Catholic cantons, sentencing all the evangelical converts 
at Locarno to be banished their country with their families. The sentence 
was carried into execution in March, 1655. Most of them found an asylum 
at Zurich, where the families of Orell and Muralt, vuth a slight change in their 
names, became naturalized, and continue to this day._ Several of these 
Italian exiles were silk-weavers and dyers, and they carried to Zurich those 
branches of industry from their Italian land. 

CALVIN AT GENEVA 

In 1536 John Calvin was obliged to make his escape from Italy, where his 
doctrines had attracted the attention of the clergy and the court of Rome, and 
he made his way into Switzerland by an unfrequented path oyer the Col de 
Ferret. Passing through Geneva he saw Farel, who earnestly invited him to 
fix his residence in that city and to assist him in the great work of reformar 
tion. Calvin, though at fiirst unwilling, was persuaded, and he was appointed 
the same year professor of theology. He was then only twenty-seven years 
of age. Both he and Farel went further in their innovations than the Swiss 
reformers. This made them many enemies, and drew upon them the disap- 
probation of the evangelical synod then sitting at Lausanne for the purpose 
of regulating the discipline of the reformed church. As Calvin and Farel, 
however, would not submit to the decision of the S 3 mod, they were ordered 
by the magistrates to leave Geneva in 1538, and Calvin went to Strasburg, 
where he established a French evangelical church. Soon after, however, a 
deputation came from Geneva to invite him to return, as his presence was 
found necessary to enforce order and religion. Farel had, meantime, settled 
at Neuchitel, where he remained till his death. 

Calvin, on his return to Geneva, in 1541, perceiving the necessity of having 
a moral censorship, in order to restrain the utter licentiousness which threat- 
ened the very existence of the community, proposed to establish a consistory, 
to act as ce?isor morum, composed of the pastors or parish incumbents, two 
members of the council of state or executive, two members of the coiincfi of 
two hundred, one of the syndics, and a secretary. This and other regulations 
proposed by Calvin concerning church government and discipline were ap- 
proved by the general council of all the citizens, and received the form of 
law in November, 1541. The consistory assembled every Thursday, and Cal- 
vin, who always attended the sittings, may be said to have been its presiding 
spirit. It had very extensive and almost inquisitorial powers; it took cogni- 
sance of immoralities, of blasphemy and profanation, and other offences 
against religion. The punishments were fine, imprisonment, and in some ca^s 
death. This institution of the consistory continues to exi^ though consid- 
erably modified. Calvin also assumed the task of collecting and revising 
the_ old laws and edicts, so as to form a body of civil law for the republic, 
which was approved of in 1543 by the coimcil general. At the same time he 
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jaot unmindful of the cultivation of the mind, and he proposed and effected 
,estai)lishment of a public college, called academy, for teaching the arts 
and ^Lences, in which he himself lectured three times a week on theology, 
and which soon acquired and has ever since maintained a high character among 
the schools of learning in Europe, and has been a nursery of clergymen and 
divines to the reformed churches of France and other countries- 

The influence of Calvin’s searching and austere mmd remained impressed 
the man ners and habits of the Genevans for ages after his death, and 
, , the stamp is not yet altogether obliterated. 

t He was intolerant according^ to the temper 

of his age, but he was conscientious in his 
intolerance. The execution of Michael Ser- 
vetus is the act from which Calvin’s mem- 
ory has suffered most. Servetus was a 
Spanish physician, a man of a wild, fantastic 
mind, who had adopted the tenets of the 
„ Samosatenians against Trinity, denying the 
'/f eternity and divinity of the Son. He held 
forth his doctrines in various places, and 
finally came to Geneva, where Calvin now 
reigned paramount. He was tried and sen- 
tenced to the stake, as an obdurate heretic, 
although it appears that Calvin voted for a 
milder mode of death. He was, however, 

Geneva owes much to Calvin. He con- 
solidated both its religious and municipal 
institutions. He died on the 27th of May, 
1564, at the age of fifty-five, worn out % 
study and application. He was buried with- 
out pomp or epitaph, as he had himself di- 
rected, in the common burying ground of 
Pleinpalais, and his funeral was attended by 
almost the entire population. He left the 
^e of his flwk to his friend and disciple, 

The effects of the Reformation made 
Swiss GBSTiaiiAN themselves manifest in all the relations of 

(Sixteenth century) private and public life. General attention 

was directed to the internal wants and wel- 




Swiss Genti^eman 
(S ixteectli century) 


fare of the country; and the rising generation acquired taste for the arts of 

? eace, and for the sciences by which the mind is most enlarged and elevated. 

'he study of the ancients and of history had been revived by theological in- 
quiries. If enlistments still continued to take place for foreign services, yet 
the venality of rulers and their subjects had ceased to be so prevalent as 
formerly. Improvements were made in agnculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures; and the reception given to fugitive co-religionists introduced or 
furthered several branches of industry. Almshouses and hospitals were 
instituted or unproved. Strict regulations were made against prodigality, 
gambling, and usury; and rigid limits were set to public amusemente. 

Under the name of ecclesiastical discipline the clergy in Geneva and 
the canton of Bern assumed a very extensive jurisdiction. The clergy pos- 
sessed important weight and influence with the people; and when they inter- 
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fered in word or in writing with the constituted authorities, their <heta ware 
in general received as decisive. Their intervention, as might be expected, 
was not in all cases free from polemical passions or sacerdotal arrc^anoe; 
but it oftener took an aspect of beneficence, particularly w'hen the secular 
authonties neglected their duties. The better part of the clergy them- 
selves nevey lost sight of the evils engendered by an unlimited domination 
of their order. 

The independence of the cantons and the difference of their forms of 
polity necessarily occasioned variations in their church discipline. These 
were taken a<fvantage of by the enemies of reform to reproach its friends 
with the want of a sure foundation for their faith. The subsequent evan- 
gelical leaders, harassed by the virulent attacks of their opponents, imagined 
the production of explicit confessions to be requisite for their justification. 
The four evangelical cantons, Zurich, Bern, B&le, and Schaffhausen, and 
the three allied towns, St. Gall, Mulhausen, and Bienne, agreed uppn a com- 
mon form of confession, to be laid before the general assembly of tfce church 
when convoked by the emperor. In the same year (1566) Geneva also issued 
a confession, composed by Farel. Finally, on the 1st of March, 1566, the 
so called Helvetic confession w'as promulgated at Zurich. 

The reformed cantons made frequent but for the most part ineffectual 
intercessions for their oppressed co-religionists in France and Savoy. Numer- 
ous refugees from these countries foimd protection and support in Switzer- 
land. Geneva became a city of refuge for persecuted Italians, and Zurich 
for the English, who fled from the tyranny of Queen Mary. The church 
of Rome, unable to withstand any longer the demands for reformation, 
even of Catholics themselves, had at last consented to open a council at* 
Trent. The reception of its decisions by the Catholic cantons occasioned 
the reformed ones to be regarded by them more than ever as renegades and* 
reprobates, while it served to increase the suspicions and embitteiment of 
the latter. All sentiments of patriotism yielded to religious hatred, which, 
constantly found new food for itself. _ >i*" , 

In former times the confederates had always maintained a jealous vigw 
lance with regard to the pope, considered as a foreign power, and with regard 
to the clerical order in general, as instruments of that powder. But now, 
the zeal of polemics, and the prevalent ideas of the duty of submissiveness 
to the spiritual authority, placed a part of the Helvetic body entirely at the 
command of their ecclesiastical superiors; and by consequence attached 
them to that line of foreign policy most conformable to clerical interests. • 

At this epoch. Cardinal Carlo Borromeo exercised a distinguished influence 
in spiritual and political matters. Elevated at the age of threerand-twen^ 
to the bishopric of Milan and the dignity of cardinal, he felt an early voca- 
tion to the office of reformer of the Catholic clergy and church discipline; 
but his mind was so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of a dominant priest- 
hood that even the heads of the Catholic cantons were compelled to resist 
his proceedings. He powerfully contributed towards putting in execution 
the decrees of the Council of Trent; he established at Milan a college for the 
bringing up of Swiss youth to the clerical profession; he_ induced the pope 
to keep a permanent nuncio in the Catholic cantons. His establishment of 
Jesuits at Lucerne was still more momentous in its influence on the public- 
mind and on education; while the effect produced by the Je^its on the 
upper classes was rivalled by that which the order of Capuchins exercised 
over the lower. 

The first permanent nuncio, the bishop of Vercelli, a proUg^ of the cardinal 
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Borromeo, brought about, in 1579, a league between the bishop of B41e and 
the seven Catholic cantons. This may be regarded as a sort of Catholic 
counterpart to the evangelical co-burghership of Bern and Zurich, The 
contracting parties promised each other aid in the affairs of religion, etc. 
The seven cantons engaged to retain in the Catholic faith such subjects of 
the bishop as had not yet abandoned it, and to use their endeavours in re-con- 
verting those who had apostatised. In 1586, the so-called Borromean or 
“golden league” was sworn to by Ibe seven Catholic cantons, the provisions 
of which were similar to those of the foregoing one, with the addition of 
the following clause: that, in case of individual members manifesting any 
inclination to desert the faith, the others should compel them to abide by 
it, and visit the promoters of defection with condign punishment, 

A ludicrous example of the length to which distrust of Rome was carried 
by the Protestant party was afforded by the controversy excited on the 
occaaon of the reform of the Julian calendar. Pope Gregory XIII com- 
menced his reform of the calendar by striking off ten days from the year 
1582, The Catholic cantons adopted this arrangement, after Unterwalden 
had offered some objections to it. The Protestants, on the other hand, 
conceived an apprehension lest the reception of a calendar decreed by the 
pope, and named after him, might pave the way for future papal encroach- 
ments; and lest their compliance might wear the appearance of deference 
to a papal mandate. The Catholic cantons not only adopted the Gregorian 
calendar, but enjoined its observance on the free bailiwicks, and instructed 
the vogts to punish recusants. 

Irritated by this mode of proceeding, Zurich turned the affair into a 

S 3Stion of religion: the greatest ferment, however, was in the Thurgau. 

e two religious parties had now not only different feast days, but con- 
fusion took place on market days, and other civil arrangements. After 
the waste of much discussion on the matter at successive diets, the neutral 
cantons, in concert with the French ambassador, finally concluded an arrange- 
ment by which the regulation of the calendar was committed to each canton 
within the bounds of its own territory 

BELATIONS WITH SAVOY ; THE ESCALADE (1602 A.D.) 

In October, 1564, Bern, by a peace concluded at Lausanne, restored to 
Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, the Chablais and the county of Gex, 
on condition that he should allow the free exercise of the reformed religion 
in those districts.^ The duke, on his side, made a formal cession to Bern and 
Fribourg of his rights in the Pays de Vaud, and this cession was confirmed 
in 1617 by Duke Charles Emanuel. Emanuel Philibert maintained the 
article of the treaty concerning religion until his death, but his successor, 
Charles Emanuel, disregarding his father’s promise, drove away, in 1598, 
the reformed clergy from the Chablais, and abolished the Reformation by 
force. He also resumed a system, of annoyance and intrigue against Geneva, 
and he encouraged several conspiracies, for the purpose of recovering pos- 
session of that city. 

At length, in 1602, he made a bold attempt to take the town by surprise. 
Under pretence of watching the movements of the French on his frontiers, 
he assembled a body of troops near its walls, and in the night between the 
11th and 12th of December (old style), scaling ladders having been prepared 
for the purpose, a party of two hundred of the duke’s soldiers silently mounted 
the walls at one o’clock in the morning, while the rest waited outside for a 
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signal to force the gate. They had been promised the plunder of the city, 
but Geneva was providentially spared the horrors that would have foIlowM 
their success. A sentry hearing noise in the ditch gave the alarm, the citi- 
zens ran to anns and barricaded the streets, the guard at the gate let down 
the portcullis, and fired a cannon which enfiladed the ditch and swept away 
the ladders. « Tlie troops outside, seeing the attack had failed, began a retreat 
while those that were in the town, being assailed on every side b}’ the citizens, 
were either killed or thrown mto the ditches. Thirteen were made prisoners 
and hanged next day ^ midnight assassins. Theodore de Bize, who, owing 
to his great age, had discontinued preaching, mounted the pulpit next morn- 
ing and began singing the 124th psalm, in gratitude to the Almighty who 
had snatched his countrymen from the jaws of destruction. The anniversary 
of the Escalade has been ever since religiously kept at Geneva. The canton 
of Bern strongly resented this treacherous attack upon its aUy, but the 
neutral cantons interfered, and a new treaty was at length concluded in July, 
1603, by which the duke of Savoy engaged not to raise any fortress or assemble 
any troops within sixteen miles of the city. From that time the republic 
of Geneva was left in the undisturbed enjoyment .of its independence; and, 
besides Bern, Zurich contracted with it a perpetual alliance. 

DISORDERS IN THE ORISONS 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, the country of the Grisons 
became involved in war with the courts of Spam and of Austria, in con- 
sequence of a revolt which broke out in the Valtellina, and was a source of 
great and lasting calamities to both countries. The origin of the disturbances 
in the Valtellina was of a remote date. The people of that valley (which 
had become subject to the Grisons a century before) were Catholic, while 
the majority of their Grisons masters had embraced the reformed com- 
munion. The government of the Grisons, stimulated by some of the more 
zealous evangelical clergymen, interfered in a certain measure with the 
consciences of their subjects. On the other hand, the conduct of the agents 
of Rome excited the suspicions of the Gnsons. 

Pope Pius V, a strenuous defender o? the prerogatives of his church, 
endeavoured to recover certain tithes and other revenues m the Valtellina, 
which had been given up by the Grisons to lay impropriators. He com- 
missioned for this purpose John Planta, baron of Razuns, and his son Conrad, 
who was a canon of the cathedral of Coire, to whom, in 1572, he issued a 
bull, conferring on them the management of all church lands and revenues 
in the Valtellina and in the adjoining county of Chiavenna, “which weye 
then held by improper persons,” meaning thereby several Protestants, 
and among others the Salis, a powerful Grisons family, and ancient rivate 
of the Plantas. The Sails appealed to the diet of the Grisons, who decided 
that the grant by the pope to the Plantas was illegal. The baron of Razuns, 
not having paid sufficient deference to this decision, was imprisoned, tor- 
tured, and put to death. His son escaped, and soon after [1574], through 
the mediation of the Swiss cantons, public tranquillity was restored, at least 
in appearance. 

In the beginning of the following century the duke of Fuentes, the Spanidi 
governor of Milan, raised, at the northern extremity of the Lake of Como, 
a fort which commanded the only carriage-road leading into the Valtelli^ 
Spain had long been ambitious of possessing that fine valley, through which 
lay the only direct communication between Lombardy and the T^l, and 
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<!rtfeap Atistrisn territories; for as the two branches of the house of Austria 
“were -allied by policy as well as by blood, it was their interest to have some 
road by which they could receive or send speedy assistance to each other. 
On the other hand, the republic of Venice, which was then the only inde- 
pendent power in Italy, and whose territories lay between Austria and Spanish 
Jjombardy, was essentially interested in maintaining the Orisons m possession 
Valtellina, which bordered on her two provinces of Bergamo and Brescia, 
and through which she could obtain recruits from Switzerland, her natural 
ally against any encroachments from Spain and Austria. In 1603, Venice 
laade a treaty with the Orisons leagues for the purpose of having free passage 
iteough the territory of the latter. This excited the jealousy of the duke of 
l^ntes, and the Orisons, in order to keep on good terms with the Spanish 
^cf^enxoT, and to continue to receive the i^ual supplies of com and other 
provMons from Lombardy, granted likewise free passage to the Spanish 
soldiers through the Valtellina. 

In 1615, the alliance between Venice and the Orisons expired. The 
Venetian senate sent an agent to renew it, who, in order to overcome the 
obstacles rai s ed by the Spanish and Austrian agents, found means to excite 
in the ^otestants both religious and political suspicions of their Catholic 
subjects of Valtellina. A great synod of the Protestant nunisters assembled 
and the Venetian alliance was urged with expressions of violent rancour 
against Spain and its supposed partisans in the Valtellina and the Orisons. 
Tme Protestant communes rose in arms against those who were suspected 
of being favourable to Spain; some persons were killed, and many more were 
hned and banished, and among these were the two brothers Planta and 
the bishop of Coire himself. This happened in 1618. The violent leaders 
(if the Protestants gave orders for the arrest of Nicholas Rusca, the archpriest 
(sf ^ndrio, the head of the Catholic clergy of Valtellina, a man much respecteci 
for pious and moral conduct, but who had opposeci the efforts of the Pro- 
testants to make converts among his flock. Rusca was taken into the Orisons 
eountry, and tried before a summary tribunal on the charges of treasonable 
correspondence with the Spaniards, and of resistance to the edicts of the 
government. The old man denied the first charge, of which he appears, in 
fact, to have been innocent; and with regard to the second, he said he had 
only opposed, though not by seditious means, those innovations which were 
detrimental to the Catholic faith and contrary to the religious privileges of 
Valtallina. He was put to the torture, and he died in consequence in Ms 
prison after a few days. His body was burned by the public executioner. 

These cruelties exasperated the people of Valtellina, as well as the partisans 
of the Plantas among the Orisons. The emigrants of that party assembled 
at Milan and in the Tyrol; they corresponded with the discontented in 
Valtellina, and aimed at overturning the government of their own country. 
A wealthy native of Valtellina, named Robustelli, put himself at the head 
of the conspiracy, which was to shake off the sovereignty of the Orisons. 
The duke of Feria, governor of Milan, secretly encouraged the conspirators, 
and gave them money. At break of day on the 19th of Julyj 1620, the ^y 
fixed for the breaking out of the revolt, Robustelli and his companions, 
with a number of armed men^ entered Tirano, one of the largest villages 
of Valtellina, and having rung the bells as a signal, they began to massacre 
the Protestants, whether Orisons or their own countrymen. At the firat 
alarm, both the Catholic^ and the Protestant inhabitants who were unac- 
quainted with the conspiracy arose from their beds, thinkmg that some 
party of outlaws were come to commit depredations, as had before happened. 
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Hie Grisons governor, John Cappoli, suspecting the same thing, ordered’ 
the town-house tell to be rung to summon the people to arms. But as these 
came out of their houses, the conspirators, who were in waiting, fell upon 
the Protestants; while the Catholics, being apprised of the true cause of 
tlie timiult, and excited by the leaders of the insurrection, joined in the 
massacre, and having broken open the place where the arms were deposited, 
proceeded to the well-known dwellings of the Protestants. These strove 
to defend themselves, but in vain; they were hunted out and barbarously 
killed, five alone escaping. Several of them who had run out of the town 
were attaeke(>.by the peasants of the neighbourhood, who showed them no 
mercy. Some women were also murdered. The governor was shot, and 
the Protestant preacher’s head was cut off and stuck on his own pulpit. 
The houses were plundered, although the conspirators had solemnly agr^d 
to respect the property of the victims, for the sake of their wives and chil- 
dren: but those who did not refrain from murder were not likely to be 
restrained from robbery. 

At Sondrio, the chief town of ValteUina, the insurrection broke out in 
the same naanner. The governor, however, had time to make a show of 
defence, which enabled him to obtain a safeguard for himself and his family; 
but all the rest of the Protestants were butchered without mercy, except 
two natives of the place, a man and a woman, who had become Protestante, 
and who were sent to the Inquisition at Milan. Tlie man abjured again, 
and so saved his life; the woman, more firm of purpose, refused to retract, 
and was burned alive. At Teglio, a small village, the assassins came just 
as the Protestants were attending service in their church. The church was 
surrounded by armed men; the people within endeavoured to defend the 
entrance, but the assailants climbed to the windows, and fired on the con- 
gregation. Men, women, and children here fell victims promiscuously. 
The door was then forced open, and the women being pushed out the -men 
were all killed, with their pastor. Some had taken shelter in the belfry, 
but in vain; their tormentors lighted a fire underneath, and burned them. 

The whole valley fell into the power of the insurgents. The victims 
of this catastrophe have been stated as amounting to 350; probably they 
exceeded that number. The fugitives were hunted after, shot at, stoned to 
death, or thrown into the river Adda. 

At the first news of this sanguinary revolt the Grisons loudly expressed 
their indignation. Two of the leagues, Caddee and the Ten Jurisdictions, sent 
two thousand men, under one of the Salis, to march against ValteUina; but 
the Grey League, in which the Catholics were most numerous, held back from 
tile rest. A body of five hundred Spaniards entered the county of Chiavenna, 
in consequence of which the Grisons thought prudent to evacuate ValteUina, 
and repass the mountains to their own country. An order came from Madrid 
by which ValteUina was placed under the royal protection of Spain, and 
Spanish garrisons were sent to Morbegno and Tirano. 

The cantons of Bern and Zurich, being applied to by the Grisons for assist- 
ance against their revolted subjects, sent a considerable body of men, who 
entered Bormio and marched upon Tirano, committing many acts of cruel 
retaliation on their way. Two thousand Spanish veterans defented Tirano. 
The troops of each canton fought separately; those of Bern hurried forward 
to the attack, without waiting for their allies of Zurich, and were defeated 
with tile loss of their commander. The Zurichers came up next, but the 
Spaniards waited for them within the waUs of the town, and after seven hours 
of fruitless attack the Swiss were obUged to retire with great loss; and, being 
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^larassed by the peasants, few of them succeeded in recrossing the Alps. The 
people of Valtellina, elated with their success, set about establishing a regency, 
of which Robustelli was appointed president. 

The mimsters of Prance did not behold with indifference the Spanish 
pbwjr stretching itself over Valtellma, and threatening, in conjunction with 
Austria, the independence of the Orisons. The Venetian senate >pas likewise 
deeply interested in preventing the increase of Spanish dominion in Italy. 
ITie duke of Savoy saw things in the sameTight. And, as it happened. Pope 
Paul V, the great supporter of the Valtellina insurgents, having died in Jan- 
uary, 1621, his successor, Gregory XV, a man of moderate sentiments, felt 
as an Itahan prince a jealous suspicion of the aggrandisement of Spain, and 
also openly disapproved of the barbarous transactions of the Valtellina insur- 
rection. AH these sovereigns remonstrated strongly with the king of Spain 
against the occupation of Valtellina; and insisted on some conciliatory 
arrangement by which the rights of the Orisons over the valley should be ac- 
knowledged with proper secunty for the religion and privileges of their sub- 
jects. 

The duke of Feria, on the other hand, not wishing to lose the fruit of all 
his intrigues, endeavoured to bring about an arrangement with the Orisons 
under his own superintendence, before the ministers at Madrid should come 
to an understanding. He succeeded in persuading the Grey League, where 
the Catholics were most numerous, to send agents to Milan, and the Plantas 
favoured his scheme. The negotiations turned in favour of Spain and of the 
Catholic party in the Orisons. Valtellina was to remain for eight years 
garrisoned by Spaniards; the executive authority was to be restored to the 
Orisons, but no Protestant was to settle in the valley; full amnesty was.given 
for the past, and the Catholic religion was prescribed as the only religion in 
Valtellina. 

The other two leagues, however, would not listen to these conditions, 
and they came to an open rupture with the Grey League. One of the chief 
Protestant leaders, George Jenatsch, once a clerg 3 mian and now a soldier, 
assembled his countiymen of the Ten Jurisdictions, entered the valleys of 
the Grey League, drove away from it the auxiliaries sent by the Catholic 
cantons, and obliged its representatives to renounce their treaty with Milan. 
Jenateeh having surprised, in the castle of Rietberg, Pompey Planta, one of 
the two emigrant brothers attached to the Spanish party, and whom he 
looked upon as a traitor to his coxmtry, clove his head with a battle-axe 

Meantime the conferences at Madrid were proceeding, though slowly. 
Philip III died, but by .his will recommended his son to settle the Italian 

? question according to the advice of the pope, and for the peace of Europe, 
n April, 1621, a treaty was concluded at Madrid, by which the Valtellina 
was to be evacuated by the Spaniards, and the Orisons were to be reinstated 
in their possession of it; a full amnesty for the past and security for the 
future were to be, given to the natives, under the guarantee of the French 
king, the Swiss cantons, and the pope. , But these conditions pleased neither 
the Orisons nor the people of Valtellina. The Orisons again took up arms 
and entered the coiunty of Bormio, but the Spaniards advancing upon them 
on one side and the Austrians from the T5^ol on the other, they withdrew 
again in confusion. 

Upon this the duke of Feria took possession of Chiavenn^, and the Austrian 
general, Baldiron, entered the league of the Ten Jurisdictions, and on the 
plea of former claims took possession of it, as well as of Lower Engadine, or 
valley of the Inn, in the name of Austria. The inhabitants were obliged. 
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under pain of death, to ^ve up their arms, and to swear fidelity to Austria. 
The other two leagues were also overrun by the Austrians, who placed a 
garrison at Coire, the bishop of which town, availing himself of the terror of 
foreign araos, put forth his former pretensions to sovereignty, and assumed 
the exercise of almost despotic authority. A forced treaty was entered into 
in January, J622, by the two leagues, the other being considered as extinct, 
in which they gave up forever their sovereignty over the Valtellina and 
Bormio; they acknowledged the incorporation of the Ten Jurisdictions, the 
Lower Engadine and the Munsterthal, with the Austrian dominions; and they 
subjnitted to ■fee passage of Spanish troops through their own territories. 
The independence of the Grisons was in fact annihilated. Such were the con- 
sequences of their harsh and imprudent treatment of the people of Valtellina 
and of their obstinate rejection of the conditions of Madnd. 

The Orisons Recover Independence 

The overbearing conduct of the Austrians was, however, the cause of the 
restoration of Grisons independence. In that part of the country which they 
now considered their own, it ha\ing been incorporated with the Austrian 
dominions, Baldiron’s soldiers oppressed the inhabitants with the greatest 
insolence, interfered with their property, obliged them to carry heavy loads, 
and treated them more like beasts of burden than like men. A swarm of 
Capuchins spread over the valleys to convert the peasants to Catholicism. 
All the reformed clergy were driven away, seventy-five evar^elical churches 
were left without pastors, and the people were compelled by blows to attend 
the Catholic service. 

This last act of tyranny roused them to resistance. The robust and 
spirited inhabitants of the fine valley called Pratigau, disarmed as they were; 
hied to the mountain forests, made themselves spears and clubs, and on Palm 
Sunday, 1622, they issued out with loud shouts, surprised the Austrian detach- 
ments, cut them to pieces or made them prisoners, and drove away the main 
body as far as Maienfeld. They then invested Coire, where Baldiron himself 
■was. The rest of the country followed their example, the mountaineers from 
Appenzell joined them, and Baldiron was obliged to demand a truce to -with- 
draw from the country. Rudolf von Sahs was named general of the patriots. 
But Baldiron came again into the Pratigau the next summer with ten thou- 
sand men, eager for vengeance. The people fought -with the fury of despair 
in the valleys, in the villages, in the mountains. It is recorded that in the last 
fight thirty brave men threw themselves, armed -mth clubs only, into the 
enemy’s ranks, and fell one after the other upon heaps of soldiers whom they 
had slain. The succour from Coire came too late. The whole country of 
Pratigau was already in flames, and the population almost entirely destroyed. 

The Grisons leagues sent envoys to the archduke of Austria at Lindau, 
but they had to submit to hard conditions. The league of the Ten Jurisdic- 
tions was declared to belong to Austria, and free passage was to be allowed 
through the whole Grisons country to the Austrians and Spaniards. The 
Hng of France, Louis XIII, who was jealous of the Austrian power, had 
already interfered by negotiations, in concert with the duke of Savoy and 
the senate of Venice, to prevent the permanent occupation by Spain and Aus- 
tria of the important passes of the Grisons and the Valtellina. At last, in 
1624, he sent a force under the count de Coeu-vres into the Grisons country. 
Bern and Zurich not only gave a free passage but added their contingents. 
All the exiled Grisons, under Rudolf von Solis and Jenatsch, led the van. As 
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tibiery readied the frontier of their country a general rising took place, and the ' 
Austrian garrisons and governors were driven away. The following year 
Chiavenna and the Valtellina were reconquered from the Spaniards. The 
treaty concluded at Mongon, in Aragon, between France and Spain, in 1626, 
settled for a time the affairs of the Gnsons, though not to the full satisfaction 
of the latter, who stm clung pertinaciously to their rights of sovereignty over 
the Italian valleys. The Valtellina, Chiaveima,_ and Bormio were to pay an 
annual tribute to the leagues, but they had the right of governing themselves. 
Some troops in the service of the pope garrisoned the towns of Valtellina 
pro tempore; and RobusteUi remained at the head of the regenSy of the valley. 

In 1628 the disputes about the duchy of Mantua brought the French 
a^ain into Italy. The Austrian armies sent to oppo^ them entered suddenly 
the country of the Orisons, by the pass of Luciensteig, took Coire [1629], and 
again occupied the Ten Jurisdictions and the Engadme. Although this tune 
there was no slaughter of the inhabitants, yet vexations of every sort were 
heaped on them. Famine followed, and a pestilence brought by the German 
troops, probably from the frontiers of Turkey, devastated the unfortunate 
Rhsetian valleys; twelve thousand people died of the latter scourge. Luckily 
for the Grisons the successes of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany induced the 
emperor to conclude with France the Treaty of Cherasco, in 1630, by which 
he engaged to withdraw his troops from the Grisons. The duke of Rohan 
then came to Coire as ambassador from France and brought with him some 
troops, who assisted the Grisons in fortifying their passes towards the Tyrol. 

In 1635, war having broken out again between France and the emperor, 
Rohan, at the head of a Grisons force, crossed the Alps, and after some sharp 
fighting, reconquered ValteUma, Chiavenna, and Bormio from the Austrians 
and Spaniards united. But the court of France now imperiously required 
that the Italian valleys should be governed according to the Treaty of Mongon. 
The French envoy Lanier, an overbearing man, assumed the tone of a master 
at Coire, and talked of the Grisons as rebels. The Grisons chiefs said among 
themselves, “Austria takes and France lies; let us trust no foreign power, 
but seek help only from our own arms.” 

* In February, 1636, several of the principal men of the leagues assembled 
at Coire and swore to risk their all to deliver their country from all foreign 
domination. Colonel Jenatsch was of the number, and he with great secrecy 
negotiated a treaty at Innsbruck with the archduke of Austria, nephew to 
the emperor Ferdinand II, by which the former relations of friendship 
between the two countries were restored, and Austria promised to co-operate 
in driving the French out of the Grisons. Jenatsch armed his countrymen 
sectetly; but the duke of Rohan, nevertheless, suspecting something, rein- 
forced his posts on the banks of the Rhine and of the Landquart. On a 
sudden Jenatsch, with six battalions of his countrymen, appeared before the 
French intrenchments, while at the same time a body of Austrians showed 
itself at Lindau, threatening the rear of the French, who, fearful of being 
surrounded [1637], agreed to withdraw, which they did to the number of 
about five thousand; and this time the deliverance was complete, for no 
foreigners remained in the Grisons country. The Grisons were left in pos- 
session of the Italian valleys, to which they granted a full amnesty, besides 
acknowledging the Catholic religion as that of the country. 

*' Spain made a perpetual peace with the Grisons at Milan in September 
1639, on the above conditions, and Austria, too, renewed its former treaties 
■with the leagues at Feldkirch, in August, 1641, preserving its seigniorial 
rights and fees in the Engadine and the Ten Jurisdictions: these, however, were 
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bought off ten yeare ^ter by the pa 3 rment of 75,000 florins. Thus Austria 
ceased to have any jurisdiction in the Grisons territory excepting the baronies 
of Razuns and Tarasp. 

Ihe brave Colonel Jenatsch, two years after he had freed his country, 
was murdered in January, 1639, while at a party of officers at Coire. Con- 
spirators enured the hall in disguise, and pressing roimd him, as if in sport, 
murdered him in the middle of the festival. Rudolf Planta, being accused 
by public rumpur of haying thus avenged the murder of his brother Pompey, 
withdrew to his estates in the Engadine, where he died some 
time after. 

Meantime the Thirty Years’ War was proceedii^ in Ger- 
many. With the result of that war the Swiss w^e deeply 
concerned, for had the house of Austria, assisted by its rela-, 
tives of_ Spam, succeeded m laying the German confedera- 
tion at its feet, the Swiss cantons would not have been left 
long in the enjoyment of their civil and religious liberties. 

Ihe conduct of the Austrians towards the Grisons, 
the allies of the Helvetic League, sufficiently showed 
what the cantons themselves had to expect. The 
termination, however, of that great contest by the 
Peace of Westphalia eventually put the seal to 
the independence of Switzerland & 

SWrrZEELAND IN THE THIRTY TEARS’ WAR 

In the sixteenth century the house of 
Habsburg fought for the ancient church 
and the mediaeval unity of all Christian people, in 
order first of all to gain political predominance but 
in the end undivided sway. The successors of 
Philip II renewed the stru^les that had distin- 
guished the reign of that monarch. Their mighty 
enemy the king of France again sought to double 
his strength by alliance. He obtained the services 
of the Swiss through an advantageous treaty [1602] 
and many proofs of friendliness; he encouraged die 
reformed states of the empire in the formation of 
the “evangelical union” (May, 1608) which was Swiss ouabd 
backed by hunself ; he was on good terms with Eng- 
land and the emancipated Netherlands. In Italy the fear of the boundle^ 
ambition of the Habsburgs brought him much support (such as that of Savoy, 
Venice, etc.). Under the guise of a great hberator and peace-maker Henry 
now dreamed of making France the sovereign of the whole of Europe. Sudi 
a design threatened to involve Switzerland in the vicissitudes of external and 
internal wars and in difficult relations wilii the other great powers. 

Through the renewal of a league with the Catholic districts of the eon- 



woultl allow no passage to tne enemy’s troops. The open partisanship for 
Spam of the five [Og.tholic] districts might have excited the reformed towns 
to enter the German “union”; but they refused all invitations to join the 
allied princes. They also evaded an allimce with Sweden; but Zurich and 
Bern consented to a defensive affiance with the markgraf Geoige Frederick 
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of Baden-Durlach, a member of the union (August 19th, 1612, for twelve 
years): for the most part the evangelical districts (Orten) kept up a friendly 
correspondence with the united imperial states about their political con- 
dition. 

Meantime the sudden death of Henry IV thwarted the expectations of 
his supporters and allies. Spain now exploited the universal fluctuations 
in political circumstances in order to establish her power. '^The duke of 
Savoy (Charles Emanuel) again joined the Spanish court, and counting upon 
the latter’s assistance he fitted out an expedition against Geneva and the 
Vaud (1610-1611); but the watchfulness of the Bernese prevented his gain- 
ing a decisive battle. When his claims to the principality of Montferrat 
caused him to quarrel with the Habsbuigs, he made friends with Venice, 
which was on the point of ah alliance with the Swiss, and sought help from 
the enemies of Spain. In honour of the Protestant powers, he began negoti- 
ations with Bern as to an alliance which was brought about by English medi- 
ation (June 23rd, 1617), after Savoy had formally renounced all pretensions 
to Vaud. 

From the ecclesiastical differences of the German Empire finally arose a 
war lasting many years [known as the Thirty Years’ War], which affected the 
confederation in various ways. ' The evangehcal towns nad repeatedly been 
in fear of a united attack by the Catholic “districts” and the Habsburg 
supremacy, and they therefore made prepamtions for their defence; they 
proposed a common evangelical defenmmue (military organization), but did 
not succeed in carrying through this scheme, because BS,le refused to co-oper- 
ate, in order not to excite opponents. At the time of nearer danger, the 
reformed states made inquiries as to the disposition of the Catholic districts, 
who each time promised to provide their federal contingent. When the 
emperor after the victory over Denmark (1625-1627) carried an army into 
Germany, which, as its leader tlireatened, was to “bring the rebellious Swiss 
into order” get back the old Habsburg possessions and repress the reformed 
church, the Catholic districts felt moved as confederates to make declarations 
by oath and to conclude certain treaties. This attitude pacified the evan- 
gelicals. 

Preparations were imanimously made for the protection of the common 
bailiwicks. A commission took in hand the numbering and collecting of 
those capable of bearing arms: it inspected the arsenals, fortresses, and passes 
on the frontiers; provided for good guards and quick assembling of troops; 
and the provincial governors received extended powers. As Austria imperi- 
ously claimed the free use of the Alpine passes, the Swiss diet resolved to hold 
their first contingent of troops in readiness for defence against foreign powers, 
and to equip the rest of the men without delay; the proposal of the confederate 
defensiondk was seriously considered. 

The proclamation of the Edict of Restitution at this time also disgusted 
the evangelical towns (March 6th, 1629). The ecclesiastical princes (BMe, 
Constance, St. Gall, etc.) demanded the immediate restitution of the churches, 
property, and lordship which had been lost for a century, and, as they were 
openly supported by the emperor, the reformers had fresh reason for estab- 
lishing a strict defensive alliance. Confidently relidng on foreign .ssistance, 
the five districts meantime defended with all their power the claims of the 
prince abbot and the bishop of Constance; on the other side Zurich held 
firm to the prescriptive authority of her “divorce court” and the rights of 
the reformed congregations. The bitter feeling rose to such a pitch that only 
danger from the outside could prevent a civil war. 
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The Baden Compromise; Struggles concerning Neutraliiy of Soil 

By the victories of the Swedish king Gnstavus Adolphus (1630-1632) 
Austria was driven into a comer. She proposed without result an alhance 
with the confederation. The evangelical towns declared themselves neutral; 
but as the ^e districts continually violated this neutrality by giving the 
Spanish troops leave to pass through them, Gustavus Adolphus at last threat- 
ened to carry the war into Switzerland (April, 1632). This declaration had 
the effect of restricting at once the privilege of marching throi:^h neutral 
territory, and oJ inducing the Catholics to seek a reconciliation with Zuridi. 
A court of equity did away with the quarrel about “restitution” through 
the Compromise of Baden (September 7th, 1632), the acceptance of which 
was brought about by the iVench ambassador (Rohan). 

Scarcely had the religious parties made up their quarrel and resolved 
on unanimous action when internal peace was again disturbed by the “attack 
in the defiles.” A number of Bernese intended for the protection of Mul- 
hausen, who were marching along the usual road through the territory of 
Solothum were stopped at a narrow pass near Balsthal, in order that inquiries 
might be made as to whether they were on their way to join the Swedes. 
The government called all the people to arms, but finally, on the indignant 
explanation of Bern, granted freedom of passage (September 20th). Scarcely 
had the Bernese set forward on their journey when the governors Roll and 
Brumer fell upon them, in order to crush the “heretics.” Fifteen men were 
killed, the rest wounded and plundered. The government of Solothum, 
deceived by false reports, refused to give the compensation demanded. 
Thereupon Bern stopped supplies and prepared to obtain satisfaction by 
violence. Solothum gave warning of the matter to the .confederation; 
part of the diet decided to defend the guilty to the utmost; the independent 
districts, however, forced them to bring the offenders under the law and to 
pacify Bern by an examfile of strict justice. Roll was banished for ten, 
Brumer for six years, their properly confiscated; and three peasants, as 
chief participators, were executed. 

Still more seriously was peace endangered by an invasion of the Swedish 
army (September, 1633). General Horn forced a passage through Stein 
[canton of Zunch] and marched over Swiss territory to besiege the town of 
Constance. Enraged at this violation of declared neutral ground, the five 
districts demanded restitution from Zurich. As the latter made restitution, 
though with complaints, she was suspected of having made a secret treaty 
with Sweden. Three thousand men from the Catholic territories marched 
into the district of St. Gall to protect the abbot. In the meantime the Swedes 
decamped, after unsuccessfully bombarding Constance, and returned to 
^rmany. But the mistrust of the Catholics could only be allayed by a 
sacrifice. As a citizen of Zurich, the military commandant of Thurgau, 
Kilian Kesselring, fell under the su^icion of having secretly hindered the 
fla sembling of the militia. He was taken prisoner and put on the rack. 
As he firmly maintained his innocence, he was taken into Schwyz, where he 
was kept seventy weeks in strict confinement. It was only with great effort 
that Zurich and Bern, whose interference was supported by the independent 
districts and the French court, could procure his discharge, on the pa 3 nnent 
by hims elf of a hea-^ fine. Zurich compensated him by giving him a lucra- 
tive appointment. 

'These proceedings embittered the public mind to such an extent that 
the negotiations for a defmswncde remained in abeyance for three years. 'Ihe 
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five districts renewed their alliance with Spain (March, 1634), and again 
agreed to open their roads to the Spanish army and in case of necessity to 
help to protect Upper Burgundy. Whilst BMe, Schaffhausen, and Zurich 
sought to protect their territory and to preserve the neutrality of the Swi® ' 
soil, both religious parties participated openly in the victories and defeats 
of their co-religionists. Many volunteers and mercenaries joined the armies 
in Germany. On the other hand thousands exchanged their cruelly devas- 
tated homes for the peaceful districts of Switzerland. 

BMe found herself in the most difficult position. As a frontier town 
filled to overflowing with refugees, and a close neighbour of the Austrian 
forest towns, around which the imperial and the Swedish troops fought with 
rapid alternations of success, she could only maintain her free position by 
dint of indefatigable watchfulness, by extraordinary sacrifices and opportune ' 
compliance towards an oppressive superiority. In the spring of 1633 the . 
Swedes took possession of the forest towns and Upper Alsace. Bile was ; 
obliged to open her gates to an imperial army of thirty thousand men, in , 
order to spare herself irreconcilable hostility. Rheinfeld and Breifach were 
conquered by Austria. At the same time the inhabitants of Bile had to 
bear with the ill will of the Swedes and to defend themselves against wander- 
ing guerrilla troops. When the former had the upper hand they went through 
the territory belonging to the town without asking for permission, and 
defiantly obtained the grant of a free passage through her gates. Shortly 
afterwards the imperial troops remiited this favour shown to the enemy wilh 
barbarous deeds of violence, which were at last, in October, revenged by a 
bold sortie. 


The Defeimmale (1617 A.D.j 

To these misfortunes were added an oppressive rise in prices, the plunder- 
ing of the country by unbridled mercenaries and robber bands, the breaking-! 
out of a ravaging sickness (Lazarus fever), and the growing burden of the 
foreign beggars. The burghers found a slight compensation for these sacri- 
fices in the advantageous trade in the booty of the marching army, which 
could not be repressed by the authorities in spite of commands and punish- 
ments. 

When the district of Freigraf, Alsace, and the bishopric of BMe were 
garrisoned by the French — by whom Bdle and Solothurn were endangered — 
all the thirteen districts reunited for the uniform defence of the frontiers, 
New proposals for an energetic organisation of defence cropped up. The 
confederation cautiously sought now to pacify all the powers bj a strict 
neutralitj^; and yet Bile could not hinder Duke Bernard of Weimar from 
breaking into Frickthal through her territory [1636]. The long negotiations 
about the protection of Freigraf demanded by Spain had no result; even 
the Catholic districts were not inclined to it An attempt was made to 
protect Constance by a fortress. Zurich also began to build extensive earth- 
works. The reformed towns took foreign war-experts into 'their service; 
but they could not agree about effectual preparations for the defence of BMe 
and Schaffhausen. 

■ Both religious parties meantime became more and more convinced that' 
they had the worst to expect from outside; and yet a ne'v^ plan for a regulated 
guarding of the frontier was not carried out, and once again the confederation, 
t®m with disputes about confessions of faith (about Utwyl and Lustorf), 
'ta be brought -to its senses by a threatening danger. Ihe approach of a 
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French army under Turenne, of a Swedish one under Wrangel [1647J, lie 
attack on Bregenz, the siege of Linden caused them to garrison the eastern 
border from Sargau to Baden, to appoint a council of war, “and to combine 
the long matured plans for a common defence of the country, so that they 
might serve as a workable basis for a lasting organisation.” [This was the 
long-considered defermonale, drawn up in 1647, finally adopted in 1668.] 

The Swiss Independence Proclamation (IBJfS A.D.) 

During this-'period negotiations for peace were undertaken in Munster 
and Osnabruck. The reformed districts resolved to let the confederation 
be represented by an envoy, and the mayor of Bile was chosen. He was to 
free his town from a tiresome lawsuit with the imperial chamber and was 
to bring into recognition the complete independence of the Swiss League. 
The interposition of the French and Swedish envoys forced the emperor to 
lend an ear to the modest ambassador and to undertake an inquiry mto the 
point of law in dispute. In order to break down the stiff-necked resistance 
of the states of the empire, the claims of the Swiss were at last reco^ised by 
the former as their own; the reformed confederation was therefore included 
in the general peace, and the emperor granted their request. But it was not 
till a j^ear later that the great proclamation of peace was signed in which the 
independence of Switzerland was recognised and assured.® 

THE peasants’ war (1653 A.0.) 

The re-establishment of peace with Germany was a cause for profound 
uneasiness among the country people of Switzerland. This uneasiness, joined 
to several other reasons for discontent which the populations were nourish- 
ing against their governments, provoked that intestine struggle called the 
Peasants’ War. 

In the canton towns the peasants had to complain of the ever-increasing 
restrictions on their ancient rights and the tyranny of the governments and 
their bailiffs. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a transformation 
was taking place in the government of the towns. In the beginning the 
magistrates were elected by the burgher class who, when united in general 
assembly, had besides the right of dealing with important affairs of the com- 
munity. As time went on those families which had most frequently fur- 
nished functionaries to the republic evinced a tendency to separate themselves 
from the rest of the citizens and form a distinct class. In the town the gov- 
ernment changed from democracies to aristocracies Thus at Bern, Fribourg, 
^lothum, and Lucerne, in the seventeenth century, a certain number of 
families of the higher classes already possessed the privilege of having sole 
access to office. The townsfolk were not only excluded, but saw their ancient 
political rights taken away. Thence arose an ever-increasing discontent. 

The country people were loaded with burdens. Feudal rights still weighed 
upon them. Besides the tithe and quit rent there were all kinds of taxes to 
pay to the bailiffs, and these latter did not fail to inflict fines for the smallest 
offence. One of the consequences of the Thirty Years’ War was to aggravate 
the people’s condition already miserable enough. To meet the expenses con- 
tracted by the oblig§.tion of having to furnish the frontier troops on the Ger- 
man side, the government had recourse to war taxes, to import and export 
duties, to wine (Ungeld, Ohmgeld), salt, cattle dues, etc. 

During the war a number of rich (jerm an s had sought shelter in Switzer- 
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laud. Thence had resulted an augmentation of value in land and buildings. 
The price of provisions had gone up considerably. Unfortunately, the coun- 
try people took advantage of this increase in their incomes to live well — even 
luxuriously — acquiring wasteful habits difficult to get rid of. When, the 
Peace of Westphalia being concluded, the foreigners returned home, property 
reverted to its original value and the price of everything went down one half. 
Thence arose deep discontent, which became greater when several thousand 
mercenaries who had served in Germany and France, and lost while m camp 
all working habits, returned to the cantons. 

An arbitrary measure taken by several governments caused revolt to burst 
out. Switzerland was flooded with false and debased coinage. Bern, Lucerne, 
Ikibourg, and Solothum considerably lowered the price of this money. This 
augmented the disorder which already reigned in the monetary system, and 
filled up the cup of misery for the poor. The peasants rose, incapable of sup- 
porting the yoke laid upon them by the town aristocracy. 

The Revolt of Emihhueh 

The signal for revolt was given by Entlebuch. The inhabitants of this 
valley had become subject to Lucerne after the Sempach War, and had retained 
important franchises. To defend these they had already revolted six times. 
When the Lucerne government, following the example of Bern and Fribourg, 
had fixed a tax on cattle, salt, hunting and fishing, and finally had determined 
on debasing the currency (December, 1652), the Entlebuchers passed from 
complaint to revolt. They sent delegates to headquarters to expose their 
wrongs. But these obtained no hearmg; a councillor, Krebsinger, threatened 
them, saying: “ With regard to the Entlebuchers we have long and fruitlessly 
tried gentle and kind measures. They are turbulent and irrational beings 
who will never return to reason until we have sent four or five hundred bullet- 
proof Italians against them.” 

This suggestion, carried back ta the mountaineers by their principal 
deputy, Jean Emmenegger, gave rise to great irritation. A king’s officer from 
, headquarters who came to claim the pa 3 rment of some debts was seized and 
' hound by the “ three Tells,” ‘ Stadehnann, Unternacher, and Hintervoli; then 
conducted to the frontier amidst the jeers of the people. On the 26th of 
January, 1653, aU the parishioners of Entlebuch, the vicars leading, went in 
procession to the church of Heiligenkreuz near the village of Hasle on a 
mountain which dominated all the country. There the Entlebuchers swore 
mutually to maintain their rights against all. 

On their renewed refusal to send deputies to Lucerne, the government 
delegated to them the chief magistrate DuUiker and some councillors. At 
the Schiipfheim parliament, whereat fourteen hundred armed mountaineers 
assisted, the offers made by the magistrate were rejected and ever-increasing 
exigencies formulated. DuUiker remmded them that magistrates held author- 
ity from God. “ Yes, yes,” cried the giant Krummenacher; " you come from 
God when you are just, but from the devil when you are not.” The delega- 
tion had to return without having gained anything. 

The revolt spread rapidly in the rest of the canton, where the same causes 
of discontent existed. Five bailiwicks alone remained faithful to the gov- 
ernment. On the 20th of February an assembly of delegates from ten bailv 
wicks took place, at Wolhusen, where a pact of affiance (Bundesbrief), pre- 

dressed the traditional < 30 stnmes of the heroes of the Bhtli, symbolising the 
.spirit of that timej 
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pared by Emmenegger, was signed. Peasants of Bern and Solothurn took part 
in this assembly, and, when they returned home, sowed seeds of revolt. The 
Lucerne government feared the hourgeoide of the large towns almost as much 
as the peasants. On hearmg of these events they requested the intervention 
of the Catholic cantons. These succeeded after much trouble in getting a 
compromise accepted by both sides (March 18th). 

Now everything seemed over. But, on the contrary, the fight was just 
beginning. The Bernese who were at Wolhusen had brought back the text 
of the alliance the Lucerne peasants had made and provoked much stir in 
Emmenthal and upper Aargau. Insurrection rapidly spread in Bern, Solo- 
thurn, Aargau, and B^e. 

The diet sitting at Baden, for its part, decreed a levy of thirteen thousand 
men and issued a threatening proclamation to the insurgents. These measures 
and a few concessions quieted the rising for awhile, but it began again almcffit 
immediately. Not having any confidence in promises from the Lucerne gov- 
erpment, the Entlebuchers refused them obedience. Their emissaries suc- 
ceeded in relighting insurrection in the Bern, Solothurn, and BAle countries. 
On the 23rd of April, in an assembly of delegates held at Sumiswald, a rich 
peasant, Nicholas Leuenberger, of Schonholz, of the Ruderswyl commune, ' 
was, in spite of himself, proclaimed head (Obmann) of the Peasants’ League, 
whose pact of alliance was solemnly sworn to. 

Nicholas Leuenberger, a man of heart and good sense, lacked the activity, 
energy, and decision necessary to direct the movement. The peasants lost 
time in fresh popular assemblies at Hutwyl and Langenthal, thus giving the 
diet and the aristocratic governments of Lucerne, BAle, Bern, and Zurich all 
time necessary to prepare means of r^istance. 

The diet ordered a levy of twenty-five thousand men, divided into three 
corps; the first, under Conrad Werdmuller, of Zurich, was to go into the 
free bailiwicks and lower Aargau; the second, commanded by Zweier von Eve- 
bach, of Uri, was to occupy the Lucerne country; while a third, under Sigis- 
muhd von Erlach, of Bern, was commissioned to repress the revolt in Emmen- 
thal and upper Aargau. 

When these measures of the diet came to be known in the country, 
Leuenberger, the “ peasant king,” sounded an alarm for a general rising. 
More than thirty thousand insurgents took up arms. At the head of twenty 
thousand men, Leuenberger bore down upon Bern. The government saw 
itself obliged to negotiate and come to an arrangement [Peace of Murifeld, 
May 24th]. 


The Defeat at Wohlenschioyl (1653 A.D.) 

During this time, the peasants of Aargau and Lucerne, commanded by an 
old and intrepid soldier of Lucerne, Christian Schybi, of Iksholzmatt, had 
gone on in front of Conrad Werdmuller, who was advancing on Aargau with 
nine thousand eastern Swiss. Leuenberger came up to join with Schybi. 
The insurgents, in number about twenty thousand, but badly armed and 
directed, attacked Werdmuller near Wohlenschwyl and fought heroically 
until the evening (June 3rd). 

The next day, gained over by conciliatory words from the Zurich burgo- 
master Waser, the ^leasants of Aargau laid down arms, under a promise that 
their wrongs should be examined by arbitrators in conformity to federal 
right. Schybi, full of blind rage, returned into the Lucerne canton with his 
men. Leuenberger, discouraged and heart-broken, retired to Langenthal. 
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€M5eral Zweier vob Evdsach, who with troops from the small cantons was in 
garrison at Lucesme, attacked Schybi near the bridge of Gishkon (June 4th, 
5th). After a resistance worthy of the old confederates, the peasants dis- 
persed. In the Bern canton, Sigismund von Erlach, at the head of eight or 
nine thousand men, the greater part from Vaud and Neuchdtel, entered upper 
Aargau, which he gave up to pillage. Leuenberger managed rto unite hve 
thousand Emmenthal peasants and fought fiercely near Herzogenbuchsee 
(June 8th). The country folk, after a desperate defence, were put to flight. 
At the same time the Solothura and Bdle insurgents laid down their arms. 

Cowardly in danger, cruel after victory, were the aristocratic governments 
pf Bern, Lucerne, and BMe. The chiefs of the federal army constituted them- 
^Ives a criminal tribune at Zofingen. Solothum, where the peasants had 
only taken a feeble part in the revolt, was forced to deliver up eighteen men 
. to the tribunal. Among the number was found the under-bailiff Adam Zelt- 
ner, who, against his own wishes, had been drawn into the revolt. When a 
decision had to be given as to his fate seven judges voted for decapitation, 
seven against it. Werdmuller, called upon to give the presidential vote, pro- 
nounced for death, being deaf to the prayers of Zeltner’s wife and six chil- 
dren. Schybi underwent the cruellest tortures with courage and died on the 
scaffold, leuenberger, who had retired and occupied himself with his own 
affairs, was given up by a traitor and led to Bern, a wooden Sword at his side 
and a straw scarf round his body. After two months of duraace in prison, he 
who in power had given proof of such extreme moderatioh was decapitated 
and his body quartered (September). 

Governmental vengeance was wreaked on several hundred individuals. 
The number of executions was forty-eight. Many of the insurgents were 
mutilated, thrashed, thrown into dungeons, condemned to fines, or confisca- 
tipn of goods with exile. Zurich, whose population had not joined in the 
fray, demanded from the confederates 40,000 florins for war expenses. Bern 
very reluctantly paid a share; the greater part was imposed on Solothum, 
which was accused of encouraging or at least tolerating the insurgents. In 
revenge, the government of Solothum signed a private alliance with France 
(1654). Such were the immediate results of the Peasants’ War. 

Triumphant, the aristocratic governments of Bern, Lucerne, Bi,le, Fri- 
bourg, Solothum, and even Zurich made rapid progress towards oligarchy — 
that is, not an entire ascendancy of the higher classes, but of a small number 
of privileged families. The people, crushed beneath the yoke, had, until 
the French Revolution, a fate as little enviable as that of subjects under des- 
potic monarchs around Switzerland./ 

THE BATTLE OF VTLLMEEGEN 

* 

Scarcely was the peasant insurrection well disposed of, when a new dispute 
broke out among the cantons of the confederacy. This was a fresh manifes- 
tation of that unchristian hatred which prevailed between Protestants and 
Catholics. The clergy on both sides, instead of extinguishing the flame of 
discord, blew it up by their preaching. 

There never were wanting occasions of dispute among the governments, 
especially in the common or free bailiwicks, where each con tendSi exclusively 
for its own creed and its own jurisdiction; and none reppsed confidence any 
‘^longer in their colleagues, as none would believe anything but evil of the 
The Cb,tholics would not believe that Bern and Zurich built fortifica- 
‘telas stod eirfeered into alliakoes with Holland and with England for nothing. 
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The Protestants complained of the Catholics, for confirming the Borromean 
League [1655], renewing their alliance with Savoy and the bishop of Bdle, and 
keeping up relations of close ^ty with the court of Spain. 

It happened that six families of Art, m the canton of Schwyz, were obliged 
to fly for holding the evangelical persuasion, as their lives were hardly safe in 
their native village. They presented themselves with tears and prayers before 
the council of Zurich, and only begged that the free transport of their property 
might be procur^ for them. Upon this the council of Zurich addressed 
pressing intercession to Schwyz in behalf of these persecuted people; but 
Schwyz refused' to listen to their overtures, and demanded the surrender of 
the persons of the refugees. When upon this the reformed cantons appealed 
to the rights of the confederacy, Schwyz replied: “Within our own land we 
owe no account to any one, except to God and to ourselves.” Moreover they 
confiscated the goods of the emigrants, threw their relatives (as they am 
were of the Protestant persuasion) into prison, put some of them to the tor- 
ture, and condemned others to death, 

Zurich now [1656] took up arms, as all admonition and mediation from 
the neutral cantons at diets had been useless. With equal celerity, 
Schwyz and the Catholic cantons were in the field. Zurich, supported by 
Bdle, Miilhausen, and Schaffhausen, marched troops towards the Rhine, 
occupied the Thurgau, and besieged Rappersehwyl. But the Catiiolics had 
already occupied Rappersehwyl and the Albais, as well as Bremgarten, Mel- 
lingen, and Baden, and the Brunig, on the side of Bern. The Bernese sent 
detachments to the defence of Fribourg, Solothum, and Unterwalden, and 
marched to Lenzbui^ with forty banners to the succour of the Zurichers. 

There was, however, nothing like discipline in the ranks of the reformers. 
They sacked and burned wherever they came, pillaged the monastery of 
Rheinau, plundered villages and churches, and drove on the cattle. So little 
order was preserved by the Bernese that they encamped in the district of 
Villmergen, without troubling themselves at aU about the enemy; sent out 
no scouts; and were not even provided with sufficient ammunition. And 
although some men of the Aargau had descried the enemy by the village of 
Wohlen, and gave the alarm to the Bernese, yet no attention was paid to 
them, as some young men of Bern had ridden out to reconnoitre and reported 
that all was safe. 

More than four thousand men of Lucerne, in effect, lay in ambush on the 
heights of Wohlen. From a ridge in the hollow way, where they were cov- 
ers up to the waist, they suddenly opened a fire on the Bernese lines. These 
fell into such a panic and confusion that they could hardly be formed in order 
of battle. As powder and ball were deficient, they discharged only two rounds 
from their field pieces; the' rout was general. Ten fresh_ squadrons, indeed, 
came to their aiej; but those wheeled about and took to flight along with the 
rest. The general of Lucerne had in his pocket during the action a letter 
from his government contaming an order not to fight, as a peacea]>le arrange- 
ment was in progress: but he put it up unopened, as he could guess at the 
contents, and pursued the flying Bernese, of whom a vast number were cut 
to pieces. They lost about eight hundred men, and eleven pieces of heavy 
artillery. A strong body of Bernese troops were posted in the neighbourhood 
and saw the flight of their countrymen towards Lenzburg, but did not leave 
their position, not hsiving orders. 

Such was the fatal battle of Villmergen The victors lay encamped, exult- 
ing, three days on the field of battle; they then marched homewards, loaded 
with plunder. A few weeks afterwards an armistice and finally a peace were 
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concluded. The pacification restored things to their previous situation. In 
matters of religion, and with regard to freedom of transit for goods between 
one canton and another, each canton retained the power of acting in its own 
domain at its own pleasure. Peace was now restored without the spirit of 
peace. Both sides were exhausted; but the damage done reciprocally 
remained without compensation, and the minds of both parties. were embit- 
tered more than ever. It lacked but a slight impulse to occasion a renewal 
of warfare. 

An oflBcer of Lucerne, who had levied troops for the service of Spain, 
marched them through the Thuigau, and led them, with drawifsabres, into the 
Protestant church of Eapperschwyl. Thence a woman pursued them with 
curses and horrible cries to Wigoldingen, where the population were speedily up 
in arms against the Spanish soldiers, five of whom were slain, some wounded 
and others taken prisoners. This event [1664] called up the reformed and 
Catholic cantons in arms. Troops were levied; the five Catholic cantons imme- 
diately occupied Kaiserstuhl, Mellingen, and Bremgarten. Much debate and 
negotiation followed. The Cathohc cantons were not to be pacified save by 
blood. TVo men of Wigoldingen were sentenced to death by the majority of 
the cantons, which exercised soverei|nty over the Thurgau, notwithstanding 
Zurich’s urgent solicitations for their pardon. The commune of Wigold- 
ingen being sentenced to pay the whole expenses of the lengthened dispute, 
collections were made in aid of that object in aU the churches of Zurich. 

Similar disputes were very frequent in th^e times; and persecutions on 
account of faith were practised without mercy. Thus sorrow and distress 
were introduced into many households. Contagious sickness next was added 
to all the other sources of misery, which carried off numbers, especially in 
Bfile and in the Aargau. 


SECOND VILLMEEGEN WAK 

Many of the Swiss, though called free, were poor subjects, possessed of 
fewer rights than the subjects of kings; nay, force and fraud were often used 
without scruple to extirpate, little by little, the few franchises of the people, 
that the power of their lords might luxuriate without limits. The people had 
a special experience of this in the district of Toggenburg. In former times, 
through the favour of the old counts of Toggenburg, the communes had 
enjoyed important privileges in this district — participation in the appoint- 
ment of the higher and lower courts of justice, and in general assemblies 
called to consult upon the military and civil administration. No landvogt, 
moreover, could be imposed on them but by election from amongst the 
native inhabitants. 

But the abbots of St. Gall having purchased of the barops of Baron the 
jurisdiction over the land which the latter had acquired by inheritance from 
the old counts of Toggenburg, the new possessors aimed in their turn at 
privil^es which, far from havrn^ purchased, they had formally acknowledged 
to belong to the people. And in like manner as the people of Toggenburg 
had set up, for the protection of their freedom, a common-law jurisdiction 
with the cantons of Schwyz and Glarus, so, in 1649, the abbot also established 
a defensive league with the same cantons, for the maintenance of his terri- 
torial rights. As his abbacy was connected with the cpnfederacy, and he 
himself bore the title Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, he always knew 
Low to take advantage of his two fold title. He opposed himself to the 
emperor, when it suited him, in his quality of confederate; to the confederates 
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as prince of the empire and delegate of imperial majesty; and thus he naade " 
his double character stand him in good stead. 

He now began to speak of the freedom of Toggenburg in ambiguous 
terms, and went so far as to call the people his vassals, in order to accustom 
them to become such. At last he attacked their franchises openly, and much 
debate took ^lace_ before the diets of the confederacy. These, however, sec- 
onded his pretension. The people were prohibited from holding assemblies; 
and the war administration of the country fell, in 1654, entirely into the 
abbot’s hands. 

At length, the abbot Leodegar considered himself absolute lord in the 
land; he commanded the people to make and to maintain at their own cost 
a new highway, and when the delegates of the people dared to remonstrate 
that this would be a burden more oppressive than had formerly been the 
feudal service from which they had already bought themselves free, he con- 
demned them to a heavy fine, to public recantation, and he declared them dis- 
armed and dishonoured. The oppressed Toggenburgers now brought their 
complaints before Schwyz and Glams. Glams took the distress of the poor 
peasantry to heart, as also did Schwyz [1702], although the Toggenburgers 
professed the reformed faith. “And even though they were Turks and 
heathens,” cried the Schwyzers in the general assembly, “ they are neverthe- 
less our countrymen and confederates, and we should help them to assert 
their rights.” This incensed the abbot, who appealed to all the cantons on 
behalf of his confederate rights. 

Now came diet upon diet, from year to year. Many were well-inclined 
towards the Toggenburgers, on account of their reformed and oppressed faith; 
many hostile to the abbot, for having shortly before closed a defensive alliance 
with Austria [1702], and for appearing to regard the county of Toggenburg 
as a fief held of the emperor and the empire. At length the old religious 
hatred threw in Its venom; for so soon as Schwyz and the other Catholic can- 
tons perceived that Zurich and Bern afforded assistance to the Toggenburgers 
chiefly on the ground of their common faith, and encouraged them to stand 
fast for their old rights, Schwyz [1707] became better inclined to the abbot of 
St. Gall. This, however, did not deter Zurich and Bern from their purpose, 
nor the citizens of Toggenburg from the exercise of their franchises. The 
imperial envoy now stepped in with a missive from his court, of which the 
purport was that the emperor would settle the affair, as the county of Tog- 
genburg had indubitably, from time immemorial, been a fief of the empire; 
but Zurich and Bern replied that Toggenburg lay within the Swiss frontier, 
and that the abbot of St. Gall had long acknowledged them as arbitrators. 
Moreover, the ambassadors of Holland and the kings of England and Prussia 
encouraged the men of Zurich and Bern in resistance to the emperor. 


THE TOGGENBTJEG WAE 

The matter of dispute became more and more indefinite, and tumult and 
violence now arose in To^enburg itself. The abbot adhered stiffly to the 
maintenance of his usurped power. The Toggenburgers refused obedience, 
and drove away his functionaries; whereupon the abbot posted troops on all 
the bridges, roads, and passes in the district of St. Gall. Bailiff Diirler, in 
Lucerne, the most’ zealous friend of the abbot, called the Catholic cantons 
out, to keep in check the rebels of Toggenburg. On the other hand, the 
mayor of Bern, Willading, exhorted the reformed cantons to appeal without 
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delay to the sword, for the old rights of the people of Toggenburg and the 
sasfety of the Protestant church. 

So soon as the men of Toggenburg saw that Zurich and Bern stood on 
their side, and that General Bodmer was on his march from Zurich to their 
aid, with a force of nearly three thousand men, they proclaimed war for the 
maintenance of their rights against the abbot. Eabholz, an eminent member 
of the government of Zurich, became their leader. The abbot’s cloisters and 
castles were besieged, and the troops of Zurich ravaged the whole district of 
St. Gall without the slightest restraint of order or discipline. 

Now also Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug took up arms, 
advanced on Toggenburg, and occupied the county of Baden. The nuncio 
gave them 26,000 thalers out of the papal treasury; and in Rome prayers 
Were offered up to the saints for their success. Consecrated bullets and amu- 
lets were distributed by the priests to the soldiers. Bern, on her part, raised 
,10,000 crowns from her own treasury, and brought five thousand men into 
the fidd. A Bernese force advanced against the Stilli, crossed the Aare, and 
joined the forces of Zurich at Wiirelingen these, at the same time, had taken 
possession of the whole Thurgau. 

Under these circumstances, Glarus an'd Solothurn remained neutral, as 
likewise did the bishop of Constance. Bale and Fribourg lamented this civil 
contest between Swiss and Swiss, and once more exhorted both sides to an 
amicable agreement; but the admonition came too late. The abbot of St. 
Gall transported his valuables to Lindau, betobk himself to Rossbach, and 
applied to the town of St. Gall and to the 'territory of Appenzell and- Glarus 
for assistance; but they promised him nothing further than their neutrality. 
The emperor, on the other hand, summoned the circle of Swabia, as far m 
P resburg, in Hungary, to the assistance of the abbot. 

Meanwhile, the brave Rabholz had marched into the old abbey-lands; the 
banners of Bern and Zurich went victoriously through the whole Thurgau, as ‘ 
far as the town of St. Gall: they there placed a garrison in the abbey, and at 
Hossbach. The panic-stricken abbot had already taken refuge for himself 
and his valuables at Augsburg. The Toggenburgers, now that their cause • 
was victorious, condemned to death those of the abbot’s people who had acted 
the part of betrayers towards them; they threw off the abbot’s dominion 
altogether, as well as the connection with Schwyz and Glarus, and proposed 
to the people of Gaster, Utznach, and others to found a free and independent 
state, like the cantons of the confederacy; and they planned a new consti-r 
tution, which they brought before the diet at Aarau. But such language 
displeased the leaders of Bern and Zurich, as they would rather have had the 
Toggenburgera for subjects than for fellow confederates: even Rabholz, the 
zealous champion of the Toggenburg cause, declined to second the wishes of 
the people, although they offered him large sums of money to do so. 

Meanwhile infinite wrath and discord prevailed in the Catholic cantons. 
Some were for peace, others for war. The French and Austrian ambassadors 
promised assistance; the pope sent money; Fribourg and Solothurn espoused 
their cause with the Valkis, and the whole Catholic portion of the bailiwicks. 
But those reformed districts, on the other hand, which had hitherto remained 
quiet, threatened to take up arms; and all of that persuasion in the common 
bailiwicks actually did take up arms in support of Zurich and Bern. Thus, 
at this time, nearly 150,000 Swiss stood arrayed for mort^al conflict with each 
<^er: at no former period had the confederacy taken the field in equal 
against a foreign enemy. And so it happened that one sword kept 
'OTtomer in the scabbard. 
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The Peace of Aarau; the Trikkli-Bund 

While the envo]^ of the confederacy sat at Aarau and treated of peace, 
the land-vogt and knight, Ackermann of Unterwalden, marched with five 
thousand men upon the bridge of Sms, where the forces of Bern lay in their 
encampment. The priest of Sins, on a previous understanding with Acker- 
mann, had given a banquet to the leaders of the Bernese, in order to lull 
their vigilance. They were thus taken by surprise, so that they saved' them- 
selves with difficulty. Many of the Bernese were slain. Their leader, Meunier, 
who, with two hundred men, defended himself valiantly, first in the church- 
yard and then in the church, was obliged at last to give up himself and his 
men as prisoners: they would infallibly have been cut down without mercy, 
bad not Ackermann, with generous boldness, curbed those bloodthirsty men. 
The Schwyzers had moreover pressed forward, in the direction of Hiit- 
ten and Bellenschanz, towards the Lake of Zurich. There, however, they 
came upon Hans Wertmuller, the vigilant commander of Zurich. Seven 
hours long the Schwyzers fought — they lost two hundred men; but they 
were finally compelled to yield to the Zurichers. Among their slain were 
found consecrated tickets, with numbers, and crosses, and assurances of 
victory. 

Ackermann drew Catholic reinforcements around him from all quarters. 
His troops were above twelve thousand strong. He marched with vigour 
through the land by Muri to Wohlen and ViUmergen, where the Bernese 
stood with ei^t thousand men. Here, in the same region where the Bernese 
once before had suffered a bloody defeat from the Catholic cantons, in 1656, 
the turf was again to be reddened with 'Swiss blood shed by Swiss han^. It 
was the 25th of Jul^, 1712. The Bernese had taken position near Meiengriin. 
The thunder of artillery opened the conflict. Six long hours the struggle 
was protracted. At length the Bernese brought confusion and panic among 
the champions of the Catholic cantons, broke their ranks and put them to- 
flight. The plain was strewn with the corpses of above two thousand Ch.th- 
olics. 

The Toggenburgers having now gained possession of Utznach and Gaster, 
the town of Eapperschwyl being surrendered to the Zurichers, and the con- 
querors having pressed from all sides into the Catholic territory, their antag- 
onists at length became intimidated and begged for peace. Already had the 
cantons of Lucerne and Uri subscribed to the terms of peace at the diet in 
Aarau, but the peasantry of the former canton, incited by the papal nuncio, 
as well as by their own priests and monks, would not hear of peace, but 
had marched against the town to force the government into hostihties, and 
thence against the Bernese at ViUmergen. Here they had rushed on 
merited destruction. 

The general peace of the country was at length concluded at Aarau, on 
terms of course advantageous to the victors. The five Catholic cantons were 
not only compelled to cede their rights over Baden, Eapperschwyl, and the 
lower bailiwicks in favour of Zurich and Bern, but, besides, to take these two 
preponderant cantons into partnership of dominion over the Thurgau and 
the Rheinthal, where both religious parties thenceforward exercised equal 
rights. Glarus remained exclusively in the possession of Bern and Zurich. 

The humbled abjjaot Leodegar of St. Gail would not, however, accept the 
terms of pacificatiou; and consequently remained, to the day of his death, 
in obstinate exUe. Meanwhile the troops of Bern and Zurich occupied his 
lands. But when the new abbot, Joseph, in 1718, accepted the above-men^ 
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tioned terms of peace in Rossbach, his lands were restored, and the Toggen- 
burgers placed once more in subjection to him; but with augmented rights 
and franchises, under the guarantee of Bern and Zurich. The pope and his 
nuncio alone persisted in rejecting the Peace of Aarau, declaring it altogether 
null and void. 

This, however, troubled the reconciled confederates but littj,e: and when 
the people in some districts of the canton of Lucerne were incited by the 
clergy against the government, a garrison from Entlebuch was taken into 
the town, a tax on monasteries demanded of the pope towards covering war 
expenses, and at the same time the recall of the nuncior'Caracciolli was 
insisted on, who was denounced as the principal promoter of all the mischief. 
The bitter effects of this war were long felt by the Catholic cantons, which, in 
carrying it on, had incurred immense expenses. Schwyz imposed on every 
household a tax of five thalers. Lucerne was compelled to use force in col- 
lecting her imposts. Uri could pacify her subjects in the Valle Leventma 
only by conceding extensive franchises, and by designating them thencefor- 
wards as “ well-beloved and faithful coimtrymen.” 

With these successes Zurich and Bern at the head of the reformed party 
gained predominance in the confederation. Since the battle of Kap^l m 
1631 this had belonged to the Catholic members. These planned revenge. 
The aged Louis XIV in 1715 concluded an alliance with the five Catholic 
states and the Valais by which he imdertook to have the lands lost in the 
recent war returned to them. The pact was kept secret and the document 
itself was concealed in a small iron box, bearing the seals of France and of 
those Swiss states which were party to the bargain. This mysterious alliance 
excited considerable alarm among the Protestant states. “ For many years,” 
says Daguet,? “ they thought of the Triickli-Bund (the league of the box) as a 
sword of Damocles suspended over their heads; and this anxiety, far from 
rendering them more tolerant toward the Catholics, only embittered all hearts 
and poisoned them with hate.”» 
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